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PREFACE 

WE  feel  that  a  word  of  apology  Is  due  to  our  subscribers  for  the  tlelay 
which  has  attended  the  pubiication  of  the  present  volume.  The  difh- 
oaltM  of  production  lutve  been  greater  than  we  anticipated.  Oar 
oontiibuton  foond,  in  aerezBl  easM,  that  it  was  impoanUe  to  ^ve  a  satiB&otoky 
acoOQUt  of  the  anhjecka  whidi  they  had  undertaken  without  making  indepen- 
dent researches  on  an  extensive  scale.  We  hope  that  the  delay  is  justified  by 
the  resnlt ;  the  present  volm-ne  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
account  of  Soath-Eastern  and  Eastern  Europe  than  any  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
older  universal  histories. 

Special  attenticm  has  been  devoted  to  the  oricpns  of  the  peoplea  wlioae  hiatcnry 
is  here  narrated.  On  thia  aide  of  tlie  anlqect  the  volnme  ia  partieolaxly  indebted 
to  the  work  of  J.  Ifarquart  on  "  East  European  and  East  Asiatic  Migrations " 
(Leipsic,  1008),  and  to  that  of  N.  Jorga  on  the  "History  of  the  Roumanians  " 
(Grotha,  lyuo,  2  vols.)-  The  last-named  work  is  included  in  the  "Staatenge- 
schichte  "  series  of  Lamprecht.  Dr.  Ariuin  iille,  the  editor  of  this  portion  of  the 
aariM,  coarteonaly  placed  the  proofia,  as  far  as  the  iniAlIe  of  the  second  volnme^  at 
the  disposal  of  Dr.  Helmolt. 

In  thb,  as  in  previona  rolnmes,  we  have  departed  from  the  practice  of  similar 
works  by  treating  with  exceptional  fulness  those  peoples  and  regions  which  have 
been  generally  neglected  as  unimportant.  It  is  hoped  that  oar  volume  will  be, 
for  this  reason,  more  generally  useful  than  if  we  had  followed  the  beaten  track. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  relative  importance  of  events  and  move- 
ments on  ajpmri  principles.  To  g^ve  only  two  instances^  the  qneattou  of  Bnl- 
gaiian  origins  tnms  out  to  be  of  unsuspected  interest;  and  the  history  of  the 
Bogumiles,  as  investigated  in  the  following  pages,  sappiies  a  missing  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Slavonic  ecclesiastical  literature. 

Our  general  subject  is  Easteru  Europe,  in  the  wider  sense  which  wtj  have  given 
to  the  term  in  our  introduction  to  Vol.  VII.  The  subject  has  been  divided  into 
seven  seotioQS.  The  first  of  these,  from  Idie  i»en  of  Dr.  Badolf  von  Scale,  forms  a 
continaation  of  Vol.  IV.,  Chap.  V.,  and  traces  the  developnient  of  Alienism  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Part  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  mediicval  frreece,  and  illustrates  more  particulr\rly  th^  influence  of  Byzantium 
upon  her  subject  i)rovinces.  The  sections  on  the  Albanians  and  European  Turkey 
are  connected  with  one  another  at  several  points,  and  may  be  regarded  as  supple- 
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menting  the  Hellenic  section.   Then  follow  seetiooa  on  Bohemia  and  Moravia 

previously  to  1526,  and  on  the  Southern  Slars.  The  sixth  section  deals  with  tiie 
Danubian  races,  the  sev^eutli  deals  with  the  remaining,'  Slav  peo])les,  and  deserves 
a  special  mention  for  the  originality  of  the  arrangement  and  the  a*tf'mpt  to  trace 
the  general  course  of  Slavonic  development.  All  students  of  Russmn  lustory  must 
be  grateful  to  the  work  of  Schiemann  and  Briickner  on  thi£  subject  (in  Oncken's 
"  Allgemeine  Oeadiiohte  **)•  Bat  in  some  respects  oor  secfeion  adds  to  the  leenlts  of 
these  learned  speeialtsts ;  partly  as  to  the  origins  of  the  Rnsrian  Empire,  partly  as 
to  tiie  century  between  Ivan  IV.  and  Peter  the  Great.  Poland  also  has  received 
special  attention  from  our  contributor.  In  this,  as  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  sections, 
the  iuflueiice  of  Germany  upon  Slavonic  development  has  been  fully  illustrated. 

For  the  Albanian  and  Danubian  sections,  left  incomplete  by  the  jiremature 
and  lamented  death  of  their  respective  authors.  Dr.  Helmolt  is  partially  responsible. 
He  has  completed  the  Albanian  section ;  in  the  Dannbian  section,  the  author  of 
whidi  died  as  far  back  as  1899,  he  has  incorporated  the  lesnlts  of  the  most  recent 
reseazdies.  His  original  intention  was  to  indnde  in  this  volnme  a  section  cm  the 
htstorical  importance  of  the  Baltic.  This,  however,  throngh  preisnre  of  spaoe  has 
been  carried  over  to  the  sixth  volume. 

Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  Mangold,  of  liudapesth,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
settling  some  crucial  questions  of  Hungarian  history ;  the  explanation  of  the 
"  Golden  Bull  "  of  1222-1351  has  been  revised  by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Luschin  von  Eben- 
gvMith  of  Graa ;  the  modest  bat  highly  ralnable  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
j^psies  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  a  point  hitiierto  ne^^eeted,  is  due  to 
Cratsnl  Ed.  Bii^ert,  of  Hambnrg. 

It  is  also  onr  pleasant  duty  to  express  ouradmowledgments  to  those  who  have 
met  our  wishes  as  regards  the  illustration  of  the  volume.  We  have  to  thank  the 
authorities  of  th<^  Moravian  ])rovincial  archives  at  BrQnn,  of  the  Royal  llonmanian 
Academy  at  Buciiarest,  of  the  ivoyal  Public  liibrary  and  Cabinet  ot  Engravings 
at  Dresden,  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  of  the  town  arduves  at  Iglau,  of  the 
Royal  Gaartoryski  Mnsenm  at  Craoow,  of  the  Germanic  National  Ifnseum  at 
Nnremberg,  of  the  National  Library  at  Flsris,  of  the  Bidiemisn  Mnsenm  atPragne, 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Hoyal  and  Imperial  Familienfid^- 
kommiss  Library,  of  the  royal,  ooart,  and  state  archives,  and  of  the  court  library 
at  Vienna. 
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TBE  GKE£KS  AFTER  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

By  PROF.  DR.  RUDOLF  VON  8CALA 


1.  H£LL£NISM 
A,  The  World-wide  Position  of  Hellvnism 

(a)  licUeiiUm  bc/ore  Alccander  the  Great 

THE  dialects  of  the  Greek  laces  were  influenced  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  adjoining  j)euples  of  lllyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thracn-lMirvsiia, 
Uelleuisin  also,  which^  ia  the  course  of  expansion,  otteu  s^^iiled  uu  a 
■oil  already  peopled,  mui$t  have  had  the  peculiarities  of  its  eultuie 
considerably  modified  in  those  cases. 

The  undeviating  and  broad  path  along  which  the  Greek  religion  moved 
fn>m  Fetichism  to  a  religion  of  ethical  content,  as  shown  by  the  Kleusinian 
uysteries  with  theii'  lesson  of  maternal  love,  had  been  a  true  uatioual  Gi-eek 
patk  But  not  mwly  are  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  neighbouring  nations 
distinctly  reecgnisable in  the  different  countries;  the  substratum  of  the  indigenous 
population  shows  through,  however  much  it  may  have  l>een  dejtressed,  so  that 
we  cannot  speak  of  a  fusion  of  races  in  the  strictest  sense.  Just  as  tho  Cutholic 
Church  received  and  (Jhristiauised  the  old  heutheu  cults,  so  the  deities  of  the 
older  strata  of  the  |K>pulation  were  taken  over  the  Greeks  together  with 
the  -I'ats  of  their  worship;  for  example,  the  earth-tleities  and  nature-<leities  of 
the  iidiabitauts  <>f  Asia  Minor,  the  orgiastic  culls  of  the  Tliracians,  and,  later, 
Semitic  and  Kgvj'tian  deities.  The  service  of  the  Kphesian  ^nddes«,  with  it*^ 
exclusive  priesthood  aud  attendant  eunuchs,  strikes  us  as  foreign  and  nun-Cireek, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  goddess  Rhea  in  Crete  belongs  to  the  aborigines  of  Asia 
Utnor.  The  great  nature-goddess  Ma,  the  mother  of  all  life,  at  w  Iio>t'  feet  the 
beasts  »»f  tlie  fores:  lit-,  while  lions  <lraw  her  i  hariot.  is  woi-sliipped  where  the  SUIl 
ia  nearest,  ou  the  lofty  inounlaia  tops  which  his  tiery  rays  tirst  kiss. 

When  autuam  wiili  a  njaster's  brush  gave  fresh  beauty  to  the  dying  foliage 
on  tree  and  shrub,  the  I%r>-gian8  mourned  for  their  great  divinity  in  bitter  grief; 
but  wlien  in  springtide  nature,  so  long  dead,  was  revived  with  mysterious  gr  -w  tli 
and  burgeoning,  the  ynuth  nf  the  natii>n  sallied  forth  with  (hinrc  and  barbaric 
music  to  celebrate  in  the  awakening  of  spriii'^  tlie  resurreeiion  of  the  god 
^bazius.    The  Greeks  adopted  the  analogous  eidt  of  the  Thraciau  Dionysus 
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(cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  ?^3).  The  music  which  is  so  f  Insoly  associated  with  the  ritual 
of  these  cihs  iisiiy  jMKSsibly  have  fuuud  its  way  among  the  Greeks.  While  Greek 
music  wus  acquaiuted  with  a  minor  scale,  which  cuutuiued  the  same  notes 
asoeuding  and  desceodinfc,  and  therefoTe  was  without  a  dominant  note,  tbe 
Ffajygp-I«ydiau  nnisic,  which  now  became  jnevalent,  was  a  major  mode,  cone- 
s|K»uilin^  roni;hly  to  the  major  keys  of  the  (!ac!ic  folk  songs.  The  I'hiTgian 
musician  Olympus  was  regarded  as  a  pensoniticatiou  of  this  influence;  and, 
generally  s] leaking,  the  memory  of  the  Greek  debt  to  Asia  Minor  was  preaemd 
with  tvmarkable  fidelity  in  tlu-  nomenclature  and  the  ideas  of  histoiy. 

The  Apollo  cult,  which  had  liecome  eiitiiLl\  Gn-tk,  ll^t^■(l  ui  many  point? 
on  the  worship  of  tlie  Lycian  sun-god;  Apollo,  Arleniis,  and  l^elo  were,  even  in 
Hellenistic  times,  national  gods  of  Lycia ;  the  Lyciau  singeis  of  Delos,  such  as 
Olen,  continued  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Samothracian  Cahiri,  Semitic  in  name  and  Asiatic  in  naturc,  had  great  attraction 
for  tlic  Greeks.  The  IMiaMiician  Astarte  of  i'aphos  in  Cyi)ms  wa?  bniTowcd  by 
the  trreeks;  so,  too,  the  goddess  of  Eryx  in  Sicily ;  and  not  infretjnenily  we  tind 
in  Greek  templeai  a  femade  deity  of  Greek  name  but  foreign  origin,  such  as  the 
armed  Aphixnlite  in  the  temples  of  Cythi>ra  and  Sjiarta,  and  the  Athena  of  Lindvis. 
8t)  also  Agrigentum  adojited  not  only  the  bull-jiml  (.f  the  .Semites  (the  Vmll  of 
Phalaris),  but  also  the  Semitic  custom  of  h<»nouring  the  g(xi  with  human  sacri- 
lices.  And  even  where  the  old  seat  of  worship  did  not  lie  within  tbe  new 
Greek  terrltofy,  Greeks  zealously  fostered  the  andent  cults,  as  the  Cyrenieans, 
for  example,  the  cult  of  the  ram-horned  Amnion.  By  tlie  substratum  of  foreign 
language  and  the  facile  abMorption  of  foreign  ctdts  the  barriers  of  (heck  civiliza- 
tion were  weakenevL  Comnumity  of  religion  between  two  nations  increases  the 
influence  which  they  exert  one  on  the  other  A  civilization  on  a  higher  plane 
transmits  its  forms  to  ntht  rs;  thus  from  the  archetyije  of  riia?uician  script,  as 
invfnteil  in  Syria  or  Aiabia,  ami  jwserved  comparatively  imaltfU'd  in  the 
inscription  of  the  Moabite  king  Mesa  (VoL  111,  p.  122),  out  merely  the  Sidonian- 
Phoeaician  and  old  Aramaic,  but  also  the  old  Gredc  alphabets  were  derived, 
and  the  Semitic  forms  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  fixed  by  the  Babvloniaus 
(ibid.  J).  40),  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  coinage  (\'ol.  IV,  p.  56), 
were  transmitted  to  the  Greeks.  The  Egyptian  art  of  casting  in  iron  stinmlated 
llhoecus,  whose  name  is  found  in  NuucraUs,  and  subset^ueut  Greek  sculptors; 
while  the  colouring  of  the  Greco-(  yprian  artistic  products  was  suggested  by  that 
of  the  Assyrian  reliefs.  The  AsBjman  metal-worker  ami  the  Lydian  carnal  weaver 
gave  hints  to  the  (Ire.'k  jM»tter.  Thf  s]>lendid  systfin  <>f  ri'.eiiSTirntion  which  tin* 
Egyittian  priests  evolved  for  the  beuetit  of  the  Egyptian  agiicuiiurists  raised 
geomi^try  to  a  level  which  opened  new  paths  to  Thides  and  Pythagoras. 

In  this  way  the  original  form  of  Greek  civilization  has  received  im]>ortant 
ailiiiix",in'.  m!  f(iii  it;n  mUure.  The  Itlending  was  facilitated  by  piditical  inclusion 
in  Oriental  eiainres,  by  eld-Jo  tieigblM»urship,  which  ended  n«»w  in  wars,  now  in 
peaceful  relations  of  trade  ami  intercourse,  and  by  long  years  of  peaceful  associ- 
ation in  the  same  communities ;  in  short,  by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Greeks  lived  imder  foreign  ride,  by  the  side  of  forei.Miei  s  and  with  foreigners. 

The  Greek  towns  of  (."yprns  an  Assyrian  lord;  Greek  princes  npy«>nred 

at' the  court  uf  Kiiig  Assarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal ;  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Gyrene  stood  under  Persian  kings ;  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  recognised  Carthaginian 
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supremacy.   Greek  troops  had  measured  swords  with  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor; 

\v][h  l"i^'\pti;uis,  Assyrians,  Libyans,  CarthnfTiTiians,  Tlieiiaris,  rdts,  T.ipjurians, 
KlniscaiiiS,  with  Italian  triltes  and  Ulyrians,  'J'liiai'ians,  Si  \thians,  ami  I'ersiaiif:. 
Greek,  nierceuariea  served  iu  the  seventh  and  aixih  centuiies  m  iJabyionia,  as 
a  poem  of  Alcseus  shows  us,  and  on  board  the  Euphrates  fleet  of  Sennacherib; 
«nd  also  iu  Eg}  pt,  as  the  celebrated  insi  r'pt  i oiis  written  by  mercenaries  at  Abu 
Sinabcl  show  ih.  (Jreek  States  concluded  treaties  with  the  kings  nf  I.ydia,  with 
King  Attiasis  of  i^^ypt,  with  the  Carthaginiaus,  the  Pentiau  kings  aud  Thracion 
princes,  and  with  Italian  tribes.  On  the  peaceful  paths  of  comroeroe  the  horizon 
of  the  (jieeks  extended  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  high  lands  of 
Central  Asia.  The  l*hn'iiiriaii  markets  were  supyilied  ]jy  ilie  Ionian  towns  with 
slaves  and  mineral  ores;  tiie  prtniucts  of  Miletus  passed  through  SyKiris  to 
Etruria;  lUyrian  tribes,  as  far  uorth  as  Istria,  received  Greek  merchandise;  and 
the  town  of  Epidamnus  had  a  special  official  to  transact  business  with  the 
Illyriaus.  Giwk  art  exercised  "by  reflex  action"  a  strong  influence  on  Phoe- 
nician art,  whose  terra-cotta  figures  in  particular  show  a  Greek  character, — 
Ionian  cuiis,  the  archaic  smile,  and  the  Greek  folds  of  the  rube.  Types  like 
the  Sileaus  type  were  simply  adopted  by  the  Phosnidans. 

Crcesus  provided  the  pillars  for  the  teni]>le  at  Ef^esus;  Gredca  wrought  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  Lytlian  kings  Alyattes  and  Cropsus  offered  to  tho 
temple  of  the  Brauchidae  at  Didyma,  such  as  the  silver  buwl  on  a  base  of  iron 
whidi  the  lonbn  Glaueus  made  for  Alyattea.  The  bowl  of  King  Croesus,  which 
held  aiz  hundred  amphone,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  present  to  Delphi  from 
tliat  niler;  the  probable  history  being  that  it  was  plundered  from  the  temple  of 
tin;  Uranchid;e  and  deixisin  d  in  IMphi.  But  Ionian  artists  resided  at  Sardis. 
Mixed  marriages  between  Lydians  and  Greeks  were  the  order  of  Liic  da}  ;  iving 
Alyattes  took  an  Ionian  woman  to  wife,  and  a  daughter  of  Alyattes  was  given  in 
flMWrklge  to  Melas  of  Ephesus.  The  p>et  Alcman,  who  developed  Lydiati  tta^o, 
was  a  native  of  f!u>  Ivydian  raj  ital.  Such  faets  explain  the  immense  influence  of 
Lydia  uu  the  louiaus.  Xeno[)hanes  of  Colophon  blamed  bis  countrymen  fur 
parading  in  Lydtan  luxury,  witli  purple  robes  and  gold  ornaments  in  their  care- 
fully dresx- 1  li air.  Hence  the  Lydian  name  of  the  garment  which  fell  to  the 
feet  {0cuT(7t{pu,  signify in;f.  perhaps,  originally  the  second  ]iart  of  the  ceremonial 
dress  worn  iu  honour  of  tlie  tjod  Hassareus  —  the  fox-skui)  passed  into  the  Greek 
language  (just  as  the  Lydian  Ktmaaavt^  perhaps  also  cothurnus).  A  Lydiau 
historian  wrote  his  work  in  Greek. 

Etruscans,  Latins,  Umbrians,  Osi;'!!-.  and  Saliellians  must  have  resided  at 
CnniiC  in  I>)\vpr  Italy,  and  they  int induced  the  (irrek  alnliabet  into  their  native 
districts.  The  lame  of  the  ('unuean  AjjoUo  as  a  gotl  of  healing  induced  Kome  to 
receive  the  god  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  pestilence,  and  to  give  a  lasting  reoog- 
nition  to  the  SibyUine  books.  Owing  to  a  disastrous  failure  of  the  crops  the 
<Ireek  deitii's  T)enietef.  "Dionvsus  niid  Ciire  ni.ade  llieir  entn*  info  Home  and  were 
accorded  a  tenijde,  wliich  was  enibellislied  by  tlie  (jreek  artists  Damophilus  aud 
Gofgasus.  The  priestesses  for  the  secret  festivals  of  Demeter  came  from  Cam- 
pania; the  introduction  of  the  god  Hermes  and  the  founding  of  his  temple  (which 
was  connected  wiih  a  com  exchange)  were  associated  witli  ilie  import  of  e  tii  from 
I^nver  Italy  and  Sicily;  siTnilnily  the  worship  of  Xei>tiHi>',  ruler  "f  tlie  sea.  was 
due  to  the  oversea  trade  with  Greece.    The  philosophy  oi  I'yLhagoms  attracted 
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raembefs  of  soutliem  Italian  tribes  into  its  mystic  ctrdd.  Greek  l^nidature  influ- 
enced the  slow  development  of  the  Italian  cuti^itution.s,  but  especially  the  crim- 
inal law  of  I^oiiie.  The  struggle  for  ^Tittcn  law  was  transferred  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  and  jMilitical  cntch-wnnis  probably  followed  the  same  road.  Grt'ok  art  infln- 
euced  Italiuii  tribes  and  towns;  Etruscan,  like  Lycian,  artists  must  have  studied 
in  Greece,  and  Oieek  poems  were  tianslated  into  Etniaoan. 

Persia  and  Greece  began  at  an  early  period  to  exchange  the  products  of  their 
civilization?.  The  jialace.s  of  the  Persian  kings  were  adorned  not  merely  with  the 
spoils  of  ilieir  victories  over  the  Cireeks,  such  as  the  brazen  ram's-homs  found  at 
8usa  iu  1901  (which  the  Greeks  east  from  captured  arms  and  had  offered  to 
Apollo  of  Didyma),  and  the  statue  of  the  god  which  Canachus  of  Sicjr<Hi  had 
sculptured.  The  palaces  at  Svisa  must  have  been  built  and  decorated  by  Greek 
artists.  The  name  of  one  of  the.<e  alone,  Tolei  hanes  of  Phoca'a,  who  worked 
at  the  court  of  Darius,  has  coiue  down  to  us;  but  their  traces  are  visible  in 
the  whole  style  of  Persian  architecture,  in  the  hanwinious  agreement  between 
the  interior  and  the  fai^e,  in  the  great  audienoe-dhAmbets  and  halls  of  oolumna 
(apad<7na),  in  the  fluted  pillars  and  their  bases.  In  sculpture  and  painting 
tlie  bold  treatment  of  the  dress  and  hair  which,  iu  spite  of  all  similarity,  in 
sharply  diflerentiated  from  the  Assyrian  style,  the  drawing  of  the  eye,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  step,  are  all  thoroughly  Greek.  Together  with  Greek  artists,  who 
must  have  been  nearly  alrin  to  those  of  Mgim,  numerous  Greek  works  of  art 
(Harniodiua  and  Aristogtiton»  Apollo)  readied  Poaia,  and  in  their  turn  served  as 
models. 

The  lesser  products  of  Persian  art  are  eqtially  Greek.  The  splendid  amphora, 
of  which  two  handles  have  found  a  resting-place  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Berlin 
Antiquarium,  is,  with  its  Ionic  acanthus  leaves  and  Petsian  winged  ibexes,  as 

completely  Greek  as  the  golden  bowl  of  Theodoros  of  Sanios,  as  the  golden 
vine  with  the  enierald-green  ffrapes  which  shaded  (he  throne  of  the  Achr^Tncnid.i', 
or  the  golden  plane-tree,  masterpieces  which  Autigonus  Monophthalmos  ordered 
to  be  melted  down.  Kumerous  gems  were  made  by  Greeks  for  Persians,  in 
Oriental  setting  but  with  Grreek  designs.  Thus  on  a  cylinder  of  chalcedony, 
found  at  Kerldi,  Darius  is  represe!ite<l  dia.'^ti.siiii^  the  rebel  Gaumata,  tlie  hitter 
iu  Grecian  garb.  Another  gem  exhibits  a  scene  of  ritual,  a  Pereiau  (|ueen 
entering  the  presence  of  a  deity;  her  cloak  is  ihawu  as  a  veil  over  the  back 
of  her  head  in  the  Greek  fashion.  Hunting  scenes,  with  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  point  to  Greek  workmanship  in  the  fidelity  to  nature  with  which 
the  deer  and  trees  are  delineated.  Indeed,  tlie  ]oliiiral  disruption  of  the 
(  Jreeks  is  strikingly  expres.sed  to  us  on  one  such  Persian  gem ;  a  noble  Persian 
holds  two  naked  Greek  prisoners  fastened  by  a  rope,  and  the  guanl  of  the 
prisoners  appears  as  a  Greek  in  full  amour. 

In  other  spheres,  also,  Greek  culture  was  employed  by  the  Pei-sians.  The 
(trt»ek  ]»hvsi(  ian  Denioced--^  of  Oroton  pmcti.'^pd  at  the  court  of  Darius,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  pliysician^  in  onlmar)'  at  the  I'ersian  court,  and  was  sent  on  a  journey 
of  exploration.  A  (.  armn  e.vplorer,  Scylax  of  C^yanda,  used  the  Greek  language 
to  describe  liis  travels,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  I^rius.  which  included  the 
courses  of  the  Gabul  Hiver  and  the  linlus  down  to  the  sea.  Finally,  this  intimate 
intercourse  increase*!  the  awi'  witli  uliich  the  Persian  kint^fs  regarded  the  Greek 
gods.   A  strong  proof  of  this  is  atlordcd  by  the  well-known  decree  of  Darius  to 
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the  governor  Oadatas,  expressing  his  n)yal  dissatisfaction  that  taxes  had  been 
inipused  npm  the  oiru>ial-s  uf  the  shiiiif  of  the  IJrriiicliithf.  Three  himdi^ed  talents 
of  iuceuse  were  oIlenHl  to  the  Deliuii  AjhiIIm,  und  tlie  most  complete  immunity 
was  assured  to  all  his  subjects.  Thus  the  every-day  iutercoui'se  of  Greece  autl 
Persia  preaoitB  a  quite  diffennt  pieture  from  that  afforded  by  the  P^an  vara 
of  traditional  history. 

l'!nv«,Man  art  also  was  stimulated  by  Greece.  Fai  oiles  in  the  style  of  the 
Greek  tmtipies  took  the  place  oa  the  tombs  ot  the  native  Phrygian  fai^ades  with 
thar  Egyptian  pylons  and  lions  like  those  of  Caria  and  Myceuie.  The  tombs  of 
Ayazinu  show  us  the  increasing  effect  of  (treek  influence,  until  finally  the  facade 
on  a  tomb  at  Gherdek-Kaiasi  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Doriau  temple. 

But  the  Greeks  did  not  live  merely  anwiujat  foreigners  and  near  foreigners; 
the  Greek  community  included  members  who  spoke  alien  tongues.  The  Greeks 
thus  lived  vtith  foreigners  on  the  closest  twnis  of  intwcouFse. 

Scatteml  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterrauean,  on  the  desert  which 
frinfres  the  l.ifililands  of  Barca,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  slopes  of 
Etna,  in  the  hill  country  of  Epirus,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the 
valley  <^  the  Nile  the  strangest  tjrpea  of  oity-state  developed  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  country  without  faltering  in  their  loyalty  to  their  common  home. 

Prphistoric  strata  were  ]>rc!?crved  on  completely  Greek  soil,  as  in  T.eninos  and 
Crete,  down  to  the  age  of  writing  (witness  the  so-called  Tynliene  inscription  from 
Lemuos  and  Eteocretau  inscriptions  from  Pkaisos).  The  language  of  every-day  life 
at  Ephesus  was  permeated  with  Lydian,  while  the  vernacular  of  Tarentum  showed 
Italian  elements;  the  town  of  Perinthns  had  a  Thmciaii  tribal  division  fPhyle); 
Bithynians  of  Thrace  served  the  Byzantines  as  bondsmen,  and  Siexili  were  the  serfs 
of  Syracustin  landholders.  The  iHJlty  townships  of  the  peuinsula  of  Athos  were 
inhabited  by  a  Tbtacian  popuktion,  which  was,  however*  so  for  Greeised  that  it 
employed  Greek  as  the  colloquial  language;  while  in  towns  of  what  is  nuw 
SiMithern  France  Iberian  and  (Jreek  (jitrirters  existed,  and  from  this  regicm  was  dif- 
fused through  the  Greek  world  that  iuHueuce  of  Norilvern,  and  especially  Celtic, 
civilization  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  La  T%ne  culture  (Vol  I,  p.  173). 
The  language,  writing,  and  products  of  Greece  were  disseminated  through  purely 
Celtic  regions.  To  tlli^*  intercnnrse  are  due  those  imitations  of  Greek  gods  and 
letters  on  Celtic  coins,  which  were  prevalent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  commeruial  highway  as  far  as  the  Lower  Ehine  and  Northern 
Italy. 

In  Egypt  the  Greek  endavMy  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Daphne  (Tell  Defennet), 
and  the  ( ireek  manufacturing  and  rommereial  town  of  Naucratis  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  Egyptians,  in  accordance  with  whose  customs  scarabaii  were  made 
and  engraved,  and  with  whose  neighbourly  assistance  a  whole  eyde  of  Greco- 
Egyptian  myths  was  formed.  It  was  then  that  the  pretty  legei^l  of  the  treasure- 
house  of  Rhamp.-^initns  (Vol.  TTT.  p.  674)  originated,  which  througliout  is  not 
originaUy  P^yptian,  but  an  imitation  of  the  legend  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes, 
who  built  the  treasury  of  King  Augeias  of  Elis.  Hie  priests  then  adopted  the 
legend  of  Proteus  and  Uie  Egj^itiaB  king,  who  tore  Helena  away  from  Paris  in 
oiiJer  to  restore  her  to  her  husband.  This  arrest  of  Paris  in  F.fr}'pt  looks  much 
like  a  frivoTons  travesty  of  the  Greek  legend.  The  festival  of  i'ersens  was  cele- 
brated at  (Jhemmis  with  gymnastic  cuul«sts  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  games ;  in 
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fact,  the  entire  cycle  of  Delian  myths  is  transplanted  to  Egypt,  and  a  floating 
island  was  discovered  there  also.  This  imifiial  exchange  of  intellect  mi!  wealth 
between  Creeks  and  Kgyptiaus  may  account  lor  the  introduction  of  the  bunds  and 
tbe  amralets  of  the  Doric  coluninfl  which  encircle  the  floreated  l^gyptian  capitals. 
Pharaoh  Xecho^  after  thevit  t  i  v  .-ver  Kmg  .losiah  of  Judah  at  Megiddo,  dedi- 
cated his  coat  of  mail  to  Aj-'illd  nf  Ihaiu  liiihr,  and  the  rarliest  datefl  Creelc 
inscriptions  of  590-589  (mentioned  on  page  2)  relate  to  an  ex|)editioa  of  King 
l'daijiiiielichu3  II  against  Kthiopia,  in  which  Greek  mercenaries  were  engaged 
(c£  Yoi  III,  684);  they  aie  oogiaved  on  the  leg  of  a  cobssal  Bamaea  in  the 
splendid  rock-temple  of  Abu  Simbel  far  up  in  Nubia. 

Ania.sis  the  Philhellene  coutribtited  to  the  rebuilding  of  tlie  temple  at  Delphi, 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Lindus  a  linen  breastplate,  in  which  ever)-  thread  was 
woven  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  strands  oorrespoading  to  the  days  of  tho 
year  in  the  old  calendar,  and  sent  presets  to  Sparta.  In  his  reign  the  m  itle- 
mcnts  of  the  Greeks  were  tran^ferretl  from  the  iVlnsia''  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Mem- 
phis and  further,  a  place  in  the  iJeiui ;  subsequeutly  Naucratis  (V(d.  Ill,  p.  686) 
was  assigned  to  theu,  which  was  completely  disconnected  from  the  Egyptian  State 
and  received  absolute  self-government  The  Greeks,  faitliful  to  their  language^ 
manners,  and  customs,  erected  there  ?i  central  shrine,  the  llellenion,  for  all  t!icir 
P^g)'ptian  colonies,  whicli  tliennpforward  ]iiulti]>lied  more  rapidly  and  extended  far 
into  the  desert.  The  .Samiuus  had  founded  a  factory  in  the  gieat  i>a.sis  of  Uali 
el-Khargeh  (seven  days'  journey  from  Thehes).  We  hear  of  the  brother  of  the 
poetess  Saj'i  !in  as  a  wine-merchant  in  Naucratis;  Alcteua,  the  poet,  stayed  in 
F.>r\  jit,  wliilu  h'\<  hrrither  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  per\'ice  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  f.iremost  men  of  Greece  either  actually  visited  iigjpt,  or,  according  to  the 
legend,  drew  wisdom  from  these  newly  opened  souicea.  Solon  and  Pythagoraa 
undoubtedly  Stayed  in  Egypt.  At  this  period  the  terms  for  coarse  linen  (<f><o<raatv 
and  j)fj.iTn;3ini')  and  fine  linen  (crii'Stij/),  and  linen  tmiica  ornamented  with  frii^gea- 
(KaXdaipi^),  found  their  way  fix>m  Eg}"ptian  into  Greek. 

There  weitj  three  strata  of  population  in  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  .^tolia:  a 
Greek  (kalian  or  TbessalianX  an  lUyrian,  and  a  Corinthian  (or  Ncrthweat  Greek) 
impoaed  one  on  the  other,  and  these  tribes  were  usually  regarded  hy  the  Greeks 
as  mixed  nationalities.  In  fact,  the  strong  Thraco-lllyriau  strain  am(m<^  ilie 
Macedonians  enabled  the  more  exclusive  spirits  of  old  Greece  to  stigmatise  the 
Afaoedonians  as  baiharians  (VoL  lY,  p.  297). 

The  numerous  Carian  names  among  the  families  of  Haljean]a.<sus  show  how 
strongly  the  original  pHpulation  was  reiire-ented,  while  the  naming  of  Milesians 
after  the  goddess  llecaie  lihisirates  the  piower  of  the  Garian  cuit.  The  intimate 
union  of  races  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  Tbales  (Hexamyes)  and  of 
Kas  (TeutamosX  the  uncle  of  Herodotus  (Fanyassis)  undoubtedly,  and  hia  father 
(Lyxas)  probably,  bear  Carian  names,  such  as  occur  also  in  8amos  (Cheramues) 
and  in  Tus.  A  similar  mixture  of  blood  occurs  in  Ore<'(>-Tvi>>Yan  and  Greco- 
Thraciau  districts;  Hegesypyie,  wife  of  Miltiades,  was  a  Thractan  princess; 
Thucydides  was  descended  from  her  father  Olorus,  and  the  two  Diona  and  the 
historian  Arrian  had  Tbracian  blood  in  their  veins. 

Ill  the  aristocratic  and  agricultural  State  of  Lycia  Greek  settlers  filled 
the  r6le  of  a  commercial  and  mouey-making  middle  class  and  disseminated  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  for  which  their  native  knd  was  famous.  Dynasts  of  Lycia 
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«tnick  ooins  wliicli  leptewiit  th^  with  the  Persian  tism,  but  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  figure  of  the  goMBsa  Athena.  Monuments  were  eieeted  to  the  princes,  which 

extol  them  in  the  Lyciau  aud  Greek  languages,  and  an  Attic  epigram  on  the 
Coluiuna  Xauthia  praises  the  son  of  Har])agns,  because  \v\ih  the  help  of  Atlioiia, 
the  destroyer  of  towns,  he  laid  low  uiauy  citadels,  and  deiiicaied  to  Zeus  more 
trophies  than  anj  mortal  Greeks  and  Dynasts  together  drew  up  in  bilingual 
agreements  the  regulations  for  festivals,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Isinda. 
The  coins  of  the  towns  of  MaHof,  Issns,  ami  nther  places  on  the  Gilician  coast 
bear  (ireek  inpcriptinn!*  by  the  i^ide  of  th"s»»  iti  Aniniaic. 

The  Greek  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bo^]>liorus,  such  as  Panticapwum  (near 
the  modem  Eertch),  founded  by  the  Milesians,  which  climbs  the  hills  in  terracesy 
not  only  accepted  the  Phngian  Mother, but,  since  Scythians  also  lived  in  the  same 
political  community,  had  in  great  Tncasitre  a<l  >i'ie4  Scythian  niannei-s.  Thus  they 
covorofl  their  lower  limbs  with  the  tnmsers  and  high  boots  of  tho  barbarian. 
Masterpieces  o£  Greek  ait,  like  the  silver  vase  of  Kertch,  originated  in  these 
towns ;  nevertheless  an  Oriental  influence  became  more  and  more  prominent,  in 
the  huge  sepulcjital  mounds  which  they  raised,  in  the  decoration  of  their  robes 
with  gohl  leaf,  in  the  use  of  the  Persian  mitre  an<l  the  golden  diadem  as  ihe  myul 
head-drc«s  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  77  ef  se^/.).  Olhia  also  enjoyed  brisk  cnniiin'n  i'  with  (he, 
Scythians,  and  was  subject  to  Scythian  influence  (cf.  VuL  IV,  p.  273).  A  tiour- 
isliing  inland  trade  was  conducted  along  the  Dniester,  Bug,  and  Narew,  and  the 
connections  of  the  traders  extendol  to  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula;  on  the  CBravan 
road  to  Central  Asi  i,  which  even  ai  'Aw  j^ie^ent  day  |K>8ses8es  ini{K)rtance,  and  fug- 
jrests  the  line  of  the  t'utnie  tmns-continentul  railroad  (Vol.  II,  jt.  224),  thrie  lay  in 
the  middle  of  forest-couutiy  a  town  built  of  wwd  aud  surrounded  with  jialisades, 
in  which  Hellraic  farmers  and  trappers  settled.  They  borrowed  largely  from  the 
language  of  the  adjoining  tribes,  and,  far  from  their  In  iue<  in  the  nonhcrn  forests^, 
worshipped  ihrir  own  deities.  e':T>ecially  Di'my^n's.  A  Greek  cup  found  on  the 
Obwa,  K  {iK'seuiuig  tlie  dispute  beiween  Uiy.«~.->es  uud  Ajax,  an»l  a  statu©  o£  Uygeia 
found  at  I'erm,  show  ihat  (Jreek  trade  flourished  even  in  tiiose  parts. 

The  Greek  people  thus  grew  to  maturity  in  constant  interoourae  with  eveiy 
nation  of  the  civilized  world.  The  ancient  bonds  of  union,  the  national  games, 
which  united  the  'Ireeks  of  the  most  various  rcfjion''.  nnd  the  common  reliprioiis 
centres  soon  made  the  whole  nation  share  alike  in  the  lessons  which  had  been 
learned  on  the  fringes  of  the  Greek  world.  It  was  only  when  all  intellectual  im- 
portation had  become  unnecessary  that  ezdusiveness  became  a  feature  of  the  city> 
state,  and  it  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles  that  Athena  first  te^^ed  mixed  marriages 
with  non-Athenian  women  invalid. 

The  lauds  which  fornuMl  the  core  at  Cvovri'  became  self-ceiUred ;  but  on  the 
outer  veige  of  Greece  the  natiunal  tendency  was  to  cxi>and  aud  pro.sclytise.  An 
immense  influence  was  disseminated  from  the  western  Greek  world,  which  under 
the  rule  of  the  two  Ditmysi  embraced  the  Eastern  Siculi ;  the  splendid  coins  df 
Euainetos  of  Syrnni5p  were  cojiied  by  tie-  Semites  in  Sc^^f-sta,  Motye,  and  Panor- 
t  mus,  as  well  as  by  ilie  satraps  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Pbariiabazus  and  Tarcamus, 
while  Greek  gods  and  Greek  art  passed  into  the  western  Semitic  world.  tJrecks 
helped  subsequently  to  fight  the  war  of  liberation  in  T.gy^i,  and  yet  supplied  tbn 
Persians  on  the  other  hand  with  mercenaries  and  generals.  Greeks  served  at  the 
Persian  court  as  body-phyacians  and  wrote  Persian  history,  priding  themselves 
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with  vory  dubious  right,  on  their  knowledge  of  official  records.  Greeks  like  Mem- 
xion  i>f  i;h«»(K'!?  would  have  been  the  best  su])]w)i1s  of  the  rersian  Empire,  if  the 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Persian  nobles  had  not  crippled  them ;  and  Greek  nier- 
ceiaries  were  the  leading  troops  of  Uie  Feniaa  Empire  horn,  the  oqpeditkHi  of 
Cyrus  down  to  the  last  desperate  battle  of  Darius  Codomaiinas.  Thus  the  Greek 
natic)n,  even  in  the  decisive  battle  under  Alexander,  supplied  the  best  warriors  and 
tlie  best  l»rains  on  either  side,  and  at  the  same  lime  scattered  with  slavisb.  hands 
the  rich  stores  of  Helienic  culture  over  all  the  inhabited  world. 

(b)  The  Woiid-wide  l^mtion  of  the  Greek  NeOuM  tinder  Atemnder  the  Great, 

—  The  founding  of  Alexander's  empire  (VoL  IV,  p.  299)  brought  to  the  East  an 
expaiisioii  of  (Jreek  culture;  it  promoted  an  exchange  of  commodities  between  Kast 
and  W  est,  and  a  mixture  of  barbarian  and  Greek  nationalities,  such  as  the  ancient 
world  bad  never  seen  before.  Iberian  tribes  in  Spain,  Celtic  dans  in  Southern 
France,  Etru:>cau  towns»  Italian  arts  and  crafts,  ^yptian  military  systems  and 
Egyptian  legeutls,  Lycian  sepulchral  arcliiiecturc  and  Carian  monuments,  the  work 
of  Scythian  goldsmiths  and  Persian  palaces  had  already  long  been  subject  to  (Ireek 
iuliueuce,  so  that  the  Greeks  won  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  far  more 
as  citixeos  of.  the  Mediterranean  sphere  than  by  their  domestic  struggles.  But 
now  the  old  colonising  activity  of  the  Greeks,  which  had  been  relaxed  for  two  ren 
turies,  was  renewed  over  the  wliole  expanse  of  a  broad  empire  wh(tse  jKilitical  life 
was  Greek,  whose  government  wa>  iVi'sian,  \vh»*se  rulers  and  army  were  Greek. 
The  founding  of  Alexandria  and  revival  of  Babylon  had  created  great  cities  in  the 
East,  which,  from  the  height  of  their  intellectual  and  material  civiUzation,  were 
destined  to  become  the  centres  of  the  new  empire.  The  \\  lu»Ie  stream  of  their 
wealth  flowed  westward ;  the  long  stored-up  treasures  of  the  Acluemenids  once 
more  circulated  ifi  the  markets ;  the  observations  and  caleidation??  of  ('hald;i  an 
astronomer,  wliieli  went  back  lliousands  of  years,  became  available  to  ilie  tireeks. 
Pytheas,  and  after  him  HipparchuSt  used  Babylonian  measures  in  calculating  the 
di-iaiu  ('  of  the  stars.  The  political  and  religious  tradititms  of  Babylon,  which  had 
ulrcady  briHinht  the  Assyrian  monnrehs  under  their  spell  and  made  a  coronation  in 
iJahylon  ap|)ear  the  neee.s>:iry  condition  of  a  let^itimaie  title,  jilayed  a  foremost  part 
in  the  world-sovereignty  of  Alexander,  aud  lined  in  marvellously  well  wiih  his 
schemes  for  investing  his  empire  with  a  religious  character.  The  building  of  the 
temple  to  Marduk  Es^gil  played  in  Alexander's  plan  a  pait  not  less  important 
than  the  constTuction  of  harbours  and  dockyards. 

Hellenism  could  now  reganl  these  conquered  countries  as  ft  real  intellectual 
possession.  The  reports  of  the  general  staff,  which  contained  an  exact  survey  of 
the  conquered  country,  were  deposited  in  the  imperial  archives  at  Babylon.  Spe> 
Cial  oflicials  (liemaiists,  or  .step-measurers)  were  responsible  for  the  measui-ement  of 
the  distaiicrs.  Tnislwortliy  figm-es  were  fortlu-omlng,  instead  of  tlie  estimates 
based  on  the  caravan  trade  with  east«  ru  countries,  against  the  inaccuiacy  of  which 
Aristotle  so  vigorously  protested.  The  course  of  the  Indus  aud  Ganges  and  the 
island  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  became  known.  The  reports  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan 
eSected  a  scientific  conquest  of  the  coast  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates.  In 
December,  o23,  this  explorer,  the  leading  mem>>er  of  the  scientific  staff  of  Alex- 
ander, entered  the  I'ersiau  Gulf  with  u  ileei  for  which  the  Himalayas  had  supplied 
the  timber.    To  his  pen  is  doubtless  due  that  wonderful  account  of  the  tidal-plauls 
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(ihe  mangroves  with  their  supporting  roots  which  grow  on  the  sliore  and  spread 
far  out  into  the  sea)  w  hich  is  extaut  iu  Theophrastus.  Alexantler  had  intrusted 
tu  HeracUdes  the  exploration  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  its  coiiuectiou  with  the 
ocean, — his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  tlie  plan,  —  and  three  times  organ- 
ised attempts  to  ciicuomavigate  Arabia;  but  Archias  of  Pella,  Androsthenes  of 
Thasos,  and  Ilierou  of  Soloi  were  all  ecjually  unable  to  pass  the  surf -beaten  Cape 
Musandaiu.  To  the  second  of  these  naval  exjilurera  we  <>\ve  the  ma'^terly  descrip- 
tion of  the  isle  of  l>ahrein,  Tyios,  with  its  flowering  gardens  and  cool  fountains,  on 
which  Androeihenes  stayed  from  December,  324,  to  January,  323.  Here  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  phints  sleep,  and  we  are  given  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
way  iu  which  the  fu  ns-leaves  of  the  Indian  tamarind  fold  up  for  the  night.  Tlie 
motion  plantatiou.s,  whi<  h  recalled  so  vividly  the  vines  of  Hellas,  were  ( arefully 
6iudi^  Thus  we  possess  in  this  account,  extant  in  Theophrastus,  a  brilliant  com- 
mentary on  the  difference  of  tilie  methods  by  which  this  expedition  of  Alexander 
opened  up  the  conquered  territories  from  those,  for  instance,  of  the  Arabian  cm\- 
querors,  who  .«aw  luu-ely  anything  on  this  niaiM'lluis  i.-land.  "We  do  not  kimw  who 
of  Alexander's  .stalT  snp]>lied  the  obsenaiinus  on  the  banyan  which  were  made 
ai>out  326,  duiiug  ihi:  halt  al  the  continence  of  the  Ilydaspes  and  Acesines,  nor 
who  so  accurately  mapjied  out  the  species  of  the  trees  on  the  Northwestern  Hima- 
hyas,  uor  who  disoovereil,  from  the  case  of  the  eitron-tree,  the  existence  of  sexual 

differences  in  the  vp^jftable  kiiij^doni.  However  easy  it  wns  to  exaggerate  in  the 
descripiion  of  the  gi;iaiuic  Indian  lig-trees,  where  the  lieniatists  fixed  ilu-  cin  uni- 
fereuce  of  tlie  foliage  at  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (considerably  less  ilmu 
that  of  the  still  existing  giant  trees  of  Kerbuda),  and  however  difficult  it  was  to 
explain  the  mial  roots  which  spring  from  the  older  branches  and  become  support- 
ing roots,  we  are  everywhere  astonished  at  the  wny  in  which  these  jihennniena 
were  surveyed  with  oyien  eyes  and  init'lli.:''!i(  ai'iireciation-  Nothing  ha-i  been 
preserved  for  us  of  the  reports  of  Gorgos,  a  uiiuiug  uxiMiit,  who  explored,  pixibably 
at  Alexander's  command,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  as  wdl  as  the  salt-mines  in 
the  Indian  kingdom  of  Sopeithes,  and  ihe  treatise  on  harbours  by  deon  of  Syracuse 
is  r.ut  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  nim^ey  by  which  the  new  world  was 

opened  up  is  clearly  »howa  us  from  such  broken  fragments  of  the  keenest  inieilec-' 
tual  activity. 

The  intellectual  conquest  of  the  East  thus  was  achieved  hy  the  keen  Western 

faculty  for  scientific  observation.  But  the  nuptials  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
which  were  celebrated  at  the  wedding  festival  in  Susa  (Vol.  IV,  j'.  l-H)  remained 
a  slave-marriage,  iu  which  the  East  was  tlie  lord  and  master.  The  admission  of 
the  I'ersians  and  other  races  into  the  great  frame  of  tiie  Macedonian  army  signified, 
it  is  true,  a  further  victory  of  Western  organisation ;  but  the  oontemi^ated  admission 
of  Persian  troops  into  the  Macedonian  phalanx  would  have  broken  it  up. 

.\nd  vet  Alexander  thought  that  the  political  organisation  of  Hellenism,  the 
world-empire,  was  only  possible  by  a  fusion  of  races.  By  the  transplantation  of 
nstions  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  from  Europe  to  Asia,  it  was  proposed  to  gain  for 
the  world-monarchy,  with  its  halo  of  religious  sanctity,  the  support  of  those  dis^ 
connected  masses  who  were  united  witli  the  ruling  dynasty  alone,  but  had  no 
•  oherence  among  themselves.  At  a  distance  the  Hellenic  Polis,  the  city-state, 
seemed  the  suitable  representative  of  a  new  culture;  at  home,  however,  the 
old  oonstituUcnal  life  might  become  dangerous,  so  that  all  recollections  of  the 
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Corinthian  Leagae  (Vol  IV,  p.  299)  were  suppressed,  n  '  lecrees  were  pablished 

by  Alexander  which  counselled  the  return  of  the  exiled,  but  prnhibited  the  com- 
bined meetings  of  Acluean  and  Anuidian  t<»\vns.  (larrisnns  weixj  placed  in  the 
towns,  L}  laiiU  were  favoured  or  condeumed,  so  that  Oriental  despotism  seemed  to 
bave  won  the  day  over  all  Western  developments. 

In  the  East  the  association  of  Alexauder'a  sovereignty  wiih  the  substrata 
wnderlying  tlie  i't-rsian  imju'rial  or^ranisition  was  iinTnisiakablo.    We  see  how 
fully  Alexander  used  the  relii^inus  cHiivictions  of  the  Kg\piians  and  Babylonians, 
.  auil  perhaps  evea  the  political  Lradiiiuiis  of  the  latter,  for  his  own  ends,  and  how 
he  restored  to  the  city  of  Sardis  and  the  Lydians  the  old  Lydian  rights. 

Court  etiquette  and  official  institutions  were,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  boiTowed 
by  Alexander  from  the  Pei-sian  Empire.  His  father  Philip  had  taken  the  lii^t  step 
in  this  direciiun  by  imitating  a  Persian  custom,  the  military  education  of  noble 
youths  at  court.  It  was  not  the  study  of  Herodotus'  history  and  Xenophon's 
"  Anabasis,**  but  the  presence  of  P^sian  exiles  at  the  Macedonian  court,  that  led  to 
these  \'iews.  The  custom  at  the  Persian  cuiirt  of  kissing  the  ground ;  the  harem* 
the  Persian  state-rube,  the  Persian  eriminal  code  fas  in  tlie  ease  of  Besfsup),  were 
adopted ;  and  the  eunuchs  were  taken  over  with  the  Per-sian  court  oUicials.  The 
Vear*  was  called  in  Greek,  since  -Eschylus'  "Persians,"  Chiliarch,  a  name  which, 
was  now  officially  borne  by  Hephsstion.  Chares  of  Mytilene  was  nominated 
chief  chamberlam  {eiaayyeXXeis),  and  the  head  scribe  took  a  prominent  position. 
The  official  protocols  and  royal  diaric'*  were  kept  up  in  tlie  new  Macedonian  worM- 
empire  after  the  old  Persian  style.  I'liesc  royal  diaries  of  Alexander  form  tlie  cure 
of  the  tradition  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  era  of  Alexander  ought  to  rest,  but 
owing  to  the  later  literature  of  romance  th^  are  not  always  recognisable  breath 
the  mass  of  legends.  A  considerable  fmgment,  which  comprises  the  last  days  of 
Alexander,  li  is  ln-en  pre'^erved  for  us  in  tolerable  completene-^s.  The  Persian  sys- 
tem of  roads  and  the  Persian  imperial  pust^  were  maintained ;  and  the  basis  of  the 
imperial  administxation  was  the  old  division  into  satxapea.  But  the  powers  of 
the  governors  were  and  they  were  kept  iu  close  connection  with  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  The  command  of  the  army  and  the  administration  of  the  finance  were 
detached  fr  'in  the  othe(>  of  satrap  ;  the  rights  of  coining  money  and  keeping  mer- 
cenaries were  altogether  alxdi-^^hed. 

The  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  was  typical  of  the  world-wide  position  of  the 
Greco-Macedonian  kingdom.  Embassies  from  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nfle  and 
from  the  stepi)es  of  Southern  Russia,  from  Ethio])ia  and  the  Scythian  country, 
from  Iberians,  Celt.s,  Bruttians,  Lneanian^^,  arid  F.frnsrans.  and  above  all  fnnn 
llome  and  Carthage,  came  in  that  year  to  Alexander -s  court.  Arabia  was  to  oe 
circumnavigated,  and  a  scheme  initiated  to  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the  Euphrates' 
region  l>y  lowering  the  weirs,  repairing  the  canals,  and  buihiing  dykas.  The  coast 
and  the  islands  of  the  Persian  (lulf  were  to  be  c<doni.sed  (cf.  VoL  IV,  p.  129).  It 
was  intended  al'^o  to  rear  temples  on  tlie  mo-t  ancient  holy  sites  of  Greece  (Delos, 
l>odona,  Delphi),  as  well  as  at  home  at  Ui m,  Auiphipolis,  and  Cyrrhus.  The  old 
hereditaiy  culture  of  the  East  and  the  eneig>  of  the  West  seemed  to  be  welded 
together,  and  Gredc  had  become  the  language  of  the  civilised  provinces  of  Western 

>  In  Kteftfaw  iCaOaplTTit,  in  Hetiychins  iCupitturms th»  AmieDiui  luzarapct,  froin  baar,  ttwiUHldt 
ax  ft  coiiitnaiiilcr  of  the  oti«  thouHod  pomcgnuiattt-beaiing  bodygoanla  j  ef.  expUoBtbn  to  the  piotiuv  ill 
VoL  III,  p.  U7. 
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jnat  BB  Babylotuan  had  been  a  tbotuand  years  before.  And  thia  inheritano^ 

of  Alexander  was  uot  tmnaitory.  Even  if  on  that  suinmer's  evening  of  323  B.  C 
(June  when  the  news  that  he  was  flead,  and  tluit  the  woild  was  without  a 
lord,  burst  on  the  ]«ssionately  exrite<l  iMJimhu'e  at  liaWylon,  tiie  jilan.s  for  the 
future  were  dead,  and  tiie  di&inLegiuuuu  ui'  ihe  luigliiy  enjpiie  waa  iuevilable, 
yet  the  creation  of  a  new  sphere  of  culture,  which  partially  embraced  ihe  ancient 
East,  is  the  work  of  Alexander.  No  Roman  world-empire,  no  world-embracing 
Clm^^tianitv,  no  liyziiniine  Empire,  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria.  IVypt  aa  provinces^ 
■would  hdw  heen  ]H>ssible  without  ihts  monarchy  oi  Alexander. 

At  I  be  lime  when  geographical  knowledge  was  immensely  widened  towards  the 
East  by  Alexander's  Tict«Hries»  a  hold  mariner  set  sail  from  MaRjeOles  (Maaailia),. 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  products  of  the  North,  of  amber  and  tin,  and  the  centra 
from  which  Greek  infltimfe  spread  anfont:  ( s  and  Thf  riniis;  this  was  l*ythpas> 
cue  of  the  most  successt'ni  explorers  and  also  the  hrst  Greek  to  i-each  the  Teutons. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  characterises  the  great  and  common  impulse  which 
mastered  the  ^lits  of  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuriea  with  th» 
words,  "  The  age  of  Columbus  was  also  the  age  of  Copernicus,  Arioato,  Diirer,  and 
Rapliael."  We  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  age  of  Pytheas  was  alao  that  of 
Plalo,  Aristotle,  and  Lysippus,  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Columbus  started  out  in  blind  faith ;  that  is  shown  by  his  lihro  das  pro/eciag 
(el  VoL  I,  p.  348).  But  Pytheas  not  only  stood  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  his- 
day,  but  increased  that  science  by  new  discoveries  which  held  gootl  for  all  lime. 
He  worked  with  compamtively  small  a]ii»arnttis  for  observation,  with  the  j^nomini 
(shadow-mdicator),  a  rod,  the  length  of  wlu^e  sliadow  at  noon  during  the  equinox,, 
oompaied  with  the  actual  length  of  the  rod,  gave  the  geographical  latitude  of  the 
place  where  the  observation  was  taken.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  insufficient  apparatus^ 
the  latitude  of  Massilia,  as  determined  by  him,  is  correct  within  tive  minutes.  Tlie 
old  idea  that  the  p<>le  star  marked  tlio  celr^itial  |)ole  was  definite] v  refuteil  by  hiui. 
Seieutilic  problems,  such  as  the  iiupiiry  into  the  size  of  the  glubc  and  into  the 
extent  of  the  inhabited  world,  led  him  far  out  into  unexplored  regions ;  his  inten* 
tion  was  to  reach  the  polar  circle.  Aa  soon  as  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  pa.sacd,  a  raulliplicity  of  phenomena  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bold 
explorer:  the  phenomenon  of  the  (ides,  which  was  exjdaine*!  even  by  Plato  as  dtip 
to  supeniaiuml  causes,  was  then  for  the  first  time  assigned  by  Pytheas  coriwlly  to 
the  action  of  the  moon.  At  first  dtivoi  by  southwesterly  winds,  and  then  presain^ 
forward  more  slowly  without  any  assistance,  he  reached  the  ncHthwest  corner  of 
Spain  in  thirteen  days,  and  then  steered  out  into  the  open  'sea  with  a  northerly 
course  for  tliix^e  dav.'i.  Tlie  slai-  sliowed  the  observer  ihe  direction  of  his 
course,  and  ukimaLeiy  the  geograpiiical  latitude  was  determined  from  the  altitude 
of  the  pola  Westerly  and  southwesterly  winds,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  drove 
Pytheas  out  of  his  course,  and  thus, under  the  liclief  that  he  had  sailed  continually 
northward,  he  reached  tlu^  western  ]i*>iiit  id"  Ihitlany  and  the  island  «>f  I'shanj 
(Uxisame).  He  then  eircumnavitraied  Kn^^laud,  since  li<  lirsi  sailed  iliirteen  days 
to  the  north,  reached  the  most  northerly  ciij[>e  of  Great  Ikiiuin,  and,  two  days  later, 
the  Shetland  Islands,  which  he  calls  Aibudes.  The  longest  day,  of  nineteen  hours,, 
which  he  records,  exactly  taUiea  witli  thin  latitude.  Accounts  of  Thule  (Iceland) 
foun<l  tlieir  way  to  hini.  Tic  brought  with  him  inysterions  tales  <>f  a  mixtrire  of 
water,  air,  and  earth,  comparable  rather  to  the  gleaming  of  a  medusa  or  jelly-fish,  — 
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a  loug  misunderstood  description,  not  merely  of  the  thick,  gray  niist  which  makes 
eartli,  the  waler,  uud  the  air  indistinpttishabie,  but  of  the  northern  lights.  He 
thi^u  bailed  to  the  mouths  of  the  liliiue,  i)enetrated  to  the  Kibe,  to  tlie  laud  of  ihe 
Teutons,  and  to  the  islands  which  at  low  tide  were  dry  land,  to  the  ialatid  of 
Abalos  (Heligoland  ?),  whither  in  spring  the  waves  bring  the  amber;  finallj*  he 
reached  the  cmsi  of  .Tutlaud. 

Pjtheas,  the  discoverer  of  the  Ciermaus,  undertook  his  bold  voyage  in  the 
interests  of  soience,  and  offered  to  science  enormous  tracts  of  new  terriu^r}-,  which, 
from  foolish  but  explicable  doubts,  it  lung  wished  to  rele^te  to  the  domain  of 
fable.  8oiiie  practif\il  extension  of  the  sphere  of  Massilian  commerce,  in  fart 
the  founding  ot  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  may  well  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  important  expedition.  An  excessive  estimate  of  the  distance 
over  whidv  he  sailed,  and  the  consequent  assumption  of  the  immenfle  expanse  of 
the  coast  of  Britain,  certainly  caused  errors  in  the  chart  of  Pytheas ;  but  our  age  is 
competent  fully  t  '  <^ra^i])  the  high  importance  of  l^^eas  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
must  successful  cjiploi^rs  of  all  times. 

Greek  daring  and  Greek  intellect  thus  surveyed  the  then  known  world  from 
the  Slietland  Islands  to  modern  Turkestan,  from  the  west  coast  of  Libya  to  the 
Ganges.  The  jjurvey  of  lirilain  and  Persia,  the  aurora  Unealls.  tlie  tides  in  the 
Atlantic,  no  le.ss  than  the  growth  of  banyans  and  mangroves,  amber  on  the  sliorea 
of  Germany,  gold  and  silver  mines  in  India,  and  scientilic  inquiry  into  the  outer 
ocean  and  the  limits  of  the  land,  were  objects  of  Greek  investigation  as  much  as  the 
laws  of  social  development  and  the  laws  of  thought  itself.  Thus  tlie  pliilosophy 
of  Aristfitle  (384—322)  seems  to  us  like  the  iwau  of  this  world-embrachig  thought, 
teaching  that  thought  itself  is  the  immaterial  divimty,  the  cause  of  all  movement, 
the  absolute  self-consciousness. 

Insight  into  the  laws  of  human  thought  is  the  most  certain  starluig  point  of 
all  knowledge.  We  follow  in  thought  the  uuiversHl  cause  into  its  particular  effects, 
just  as  we  see  the  white  light  break  up  in  the  prism  ini4>  its  bright  component 
colours.  That  thii^  which,  through  every  i>enoi.  of  change,  preserves  its  com- 
])rehensible  existence  is  the  object  of  true  knowledge^  All  development  consista 
in  the  adation  of  ]x>tentialily  to  reali-aiion.  of  matter  to  form.  If  the  iimtter  de- 
veloi)9  to  the  fiMin  which  is  latent  in  it  by  desi^fn,  llien.  according  to  the  laws  of 
predispositiou  and  necessity,  it  develops  progressive!} ,  without  begiuuiug  or  end, 
in  unceasing  movement,  from  the  formless,  that  is,  the  pure  matter,  through  an 
immense  .series  of  gradations,  upwards  to  the  immaterial  form,  tO  the  divinity* 
And  in  this  scale  of  gradations,  where  even  the  changes  of  the  inorganic  imply  a 
development  of  latent  puteuiialities,  the  evolutionary  process  passes  through  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  possessing  but  a  vegetative  soul,  to  man,  whose  soul  is  reason. 
Happiness  is  the  aim  of  human  life,  and  to  obtain  it  the  ethical  virtues,  which  are 
rooted  in  the  will,  come  into  ]'\ay  together  with  knowledge.  l>ut  man  can  never 
puisne  his  goal  in  solitude ;  he  re(|uires  fellow-men  and  society ;  he  is  a  ^wov 
woXiTiKdv,  a  social  being.  One  of  the  great  intellectual  discoveries  of  the  age  of 
Alexander  shows  itsdf  in  the  doctrine  that  man  cannot  fully  realise  bis  latent 
potentialities  except  in  the  State;  this  doctrine  supplies  an  irresistible  protest 
against  those  cowardly  and  selfish  anarchist  delusions  of  the  Cynics  and  Mega- 
riaus,  who  held  that  the  only  happiness  jvvssible  to  the  individual  by  himself  con- 
sisted in  the  revenion  to  impossible  con>.li  ions  of  haibarism  and  in  the  enjoym^ 
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of  the  moment   All  inteUigent  persons  grasi)ed  clearly  the  impoiiaiice  of  the  fact 

now  established  that  only  a  cnmlnned  siK'ial  ell'ort  ami  iho  strength  of  the  com- 
munity had  created  far  Uellemsm  that  predomimnt  place  which  it  held  in  the 
world- 

Thus  Aristotle,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  for  two  thousand  years,  is  the  best 
peisooilication  of  that  age  which  <-reated  a  living  and  active  philosophy  from  the 
results  of  its  achievements,  and  no  Ioh^t  clung  to  political  ]<lirase>,  hut  from  an 
investi^tiou  of  the  abundant  histurical  material  bruuj^liL  iiiM  clear  relief  the  out- 
lines of  the  State  and  its  primary  object,  the  education  of  tlie  citizens. 

(«)  Th4:  Power  and  Position  of  ffdieJiism  after  Ahrandcr  the  (rreat.  —  The 
focus  of  political  activity  slufte<I  towards*  the  Ea>t,  and  tlie  direction  of  world 
commerce  chan^jed ;  the  centres  of  trade  wei-e  now  the  new  Greek  cities,  in  rom- 
parisou  witli  which  the  ancient  capitais  seemed  insigniticaut  settlements.  Alexander 
valued  the  Semite  as  a  necessary  oom|dement  to  the  Persian ;  be  was  also  not 
without  reverence  for  old  traditions  and  for  scientitic  eminence.  He  tlierefore 
promoted  the  pntspcrily  <>f  Ilabyloii;  but  Seleucia  on  the  TigiiSi  not  Babylon, 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 

The  combined  commerce  of  India,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Kg)  pt  itself  converged 
on  Alexandria,  that  city  of  world  trade  and  cosmopolitan  civilisation.  It  was  there, 
dofie  to  that  emblem  of  world  trade,  the  marble  lightbouae,  the  Pharos,  which 
towered  liigli  abne  the  palrn-troe«,  and  near  the  TniifteurD  and  the  library,  the 
homos  f)f  civilization,  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Alexander's  hery  spirit  found 
ihtu  last  resting-place.  How  small  seemed  the  "  great  "  cities  of  the  mother  coun- 
try compared  with  this  city  of  Al^cander,  covering  some  twenty-two  bundred  acres 
(three  and  a  half  square  miles)  with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants.  Carpet  fac- 
tories, glass-works,  the  production  of  pnpyrus  and  incense,  gave  the  commercial 
city  the  stamp  of  a  manufacturing  town.  Alexandria,  as  the  centre  of  a  new 
movement,  became  also  the  headquartera  of  the  new  industiy  of  cameo-cutting; 
That  marvelloos  Famesettazza,  which  has  rightly  been  termed  tbe  foremost  product 
of  Alexandrine  art,  came  from  its  workshops. 

Alexandria  then  was  the  starting  jHtint  of  that  policy,  justly  to  be  compared 
with  the  attitude  of  the  English  iji  India,  which  ruled  the  Nile  country  iu  civiliza- 
tion, politics,  and  nationality.  It  forced  upon  the  native  populatitm  Uie  language 
of  their  rulers,  buidened  the  natives  alone  with  a  poll-tax,  Imt  in  compensation  it 
allowed  an  infinity  of  religious  ideas  to  ascend  from  the  lower  stmla  of  society  to 
the  nding  class.  Districts.  town?i,  and  villaftcs  were  friven  non-  (Ireek  names,  and 
at  the  period  when  the  Greek  iutiuence  was  at  its  iieight  many  of  the  old  jiopula- 
tim  Giedaed  their  naiMS  or  gave  them  a  Greek  look  (efoneh-er  livesr^'Enrwi'tf^, 
and  similarly  Thaubastis  =  6av/(uurr^) ;  and  not  only  were  the  royal  edicts  |>ub 
lished  in  the  Greek  language  (occasionally  with  an  Egyptian  translation),  but  also 
the  private  contracts  of  ordinary  business  (leases,  labour  contracts,  conveyances) 
are  in  Greek.  I'tolemy  Philadelphus  succeeded  in  assigning  the  proceeds  of  a 
very  ancient  tax  (the  apomoiraf  or  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  kitcben  gardens)  to  the  cult  of  his  sister  Arsinoe,  that  is,  to  the  Pttdemaic 
{jovenunent  (2«14-263).  The  afsipfninent  of  other  imposts  in  fu)ni|)ensai i  n  did  not 
check  a  cui^idcrable  shrinkage  in  the  i-evenue  of  the  native  teni]>les.  Tlie  ju  va- 
lence  of  Greek  notions  iu  the  worship  of  Serapis  is  incontestable  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  6i>2). 
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Counter  influences,  geuerated  in  the  lower  levels  of  society,  offered  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  ]>()tt'nt  idca-^  of  the  Tlellene.  The  old  native  divinities  brought  not 
merely  Alexander,  l»ui  also  ihe  Ptolemies,  so  strongly  under  their  spell  that  they 
built  namerous  temples  in  their  Konour.  The  old  admiiuattative  divisions  were  left, 
with  the  natnnil  exee[>tion  that  the  Ftolemias,  following  Alexander's  uniform 
policy  in  Persia,  plsiced  military  commanders  by  tlie  ahde  of  the  civil  ofhcials. 
The  wonderluily  close-meshed  net  of  taxation,  which  the  Pharaoh  dynasty  had 
drawn  round  its  subjuct.s,  was  preserved  and  developed  as  a  welcome  institution ; 
so  also  the  system  of  monopolies,  the  exploitation  of  the  ro}-al  demesnes,  and  the 
official  hierarchy  of  the  court.  The  old  magic  r^rniul  r,  the  inlUicnce  cf  tlie  Matji,^ 
the  mythiddgy,  and  the  itjligious  idea;'  of  K^yjit  {k.uiciI  in  iiii|:^hly  ^-trcaiiis  int<i 
the  Hellenic  world.  And  even  if  ihesie  latter  sutiered  a  trauslonuatiuu  uL  the 
hands  of  the  Stoics  and  other  Greek  schools*  yet  their  essential  features  persisted, 
«nd  sliowed  a  marvellous  power  of  revival  Even  in  art  the  old  Egyptian  Style 
<!arried  the  day.  We  find  a  princess  of  (he  Ptolemaic  house  depicted  on  a  cameo 
as  an  Egyptian ;  and  i£  artistic  representations  may  be  trusted,  the  princes  them- 
edves  adopted  native  dress. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Syria  were  so  far  Grecised  that  the  new  capital  Antioch 
<»u  the  Orontes,  wiili  its  suburb  Daphne,  hencefonvaid  the  emporium  for  the 
Euphrates  trade,  was  surrounded  by  a  chaui  of  Greek  settlements.  Militar}^  col- 
Duies,  inhabited  by  \  eteians  who  had  earned  their  discharge,  as  well  as  by  natives, 
were  founded  on  the  model  of  the  eity-state,  both  in  the  old  country  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  City  life,  with  a  govemnient  by  a  mass  assembly  and  an  organisation  of 
the  citizens  in  tribes,  iloitrislu'd  in  these  c<>lfmies.  Sn].]H)ited  by  the  national  gov- 
emineat,  occupj  iug  the  position  of  the  domiuaut  class,  the  Greeks  acquired  enor- 
mous influence  upon  social  life.  How  completely  the  Greek  Ikdis  had  conquered 
the  Semitic  East  is  proved  by  the  forms  of  woiship  and  of  law.  Ascalon  could 
pr<Kbif"(>  a  Zeus,  Poseiih-ii,  and  Apollo,  in  a^Mition  to  Astarte  and  the  tish-gotldess 
(Atargatis-Derkcto).  ihe  coins  of  Dainuscus  show,  it  is  true,  a  Dionysus,  who 
exhibits  some  assimilation  to  the  Arabian  gi>d,  but  they  lH?ar  also  the  heads  of 
Artemis,  Athene,  and  NikfC  The  soiled  Syrian  Ciode  was  compiled  in  these 
regions  on  the  basis  of  Greek  legal  notions.  Even  in  the  era  of  the  Maccabees  a 
j^ymnnsium  in  Jeni«alein  shocked  the  orthodox  Jews;  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was,  by  tlie  intn)duction  of  thyrstis  wands,  made  to  resemble  the  Dionysia,  which, 
bowever,  a  Seleucid  could  not  introduce. 

Terms  belonging  to  constitutional  forms  (self-government),  to  militar\  niattets 
(army,  war,  pay), and  legislation  (Sauhcihin.lhe  titles  of  iirn-.L'(  iitMr.  doii'iidant,  pre- 
tfidiug  judge)  iorced  their  way  into  Palestine.  The  phraseology  of  commerce  showed 
Oreek  influence ;  so  did  the  Greek  legend  borne  by  Jewish  coins  after  the  time  of 
ib%  Hasmoneeans.  Hemp  now  was  imported  hither  from  Greece ;  Greek  houadidld 
furnitTiie,  flret'k  clothing,  and  Greek  family  names  prep(mderate. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dis]ier.sion  were  Hellenised  in  vaiious  ways.  The  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Septuagiat  version,  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bihle  among  those  who  bad  gradually  lost  their  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  lanLruaiz' .  Thus  a  new  channel  was  opened  for  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  influence ;  although  diffusion  was  accompanied  by  a  process  of  comtptioii, 

1  So  liic  a-H  tl)<<  Hy/antiue  CM  W6  oaj  ftbA  to  tiM  tomb  of  the  MaiptD  pvicttHB  Mithritii,  foond  in 
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and  tlu>  Greek  language  took  a  tinge  of  Hebraic  idiom  among  the  Jews  of 

Alexuudna. 

Even  the  remote  countries  of  the  East  now  drew  nearer  to  HeUenism.  Hie 

<  rrceks  of  Asia  Minor  hiul  of  eouise  belonged  to  the  same  empire  as  a  part  of 
the  Tiuliau  nation,  so  that  etmimerce  wn<  early  able  to  luiiig  info  (lie  Punjab 
the  products  of  (rreek  art;  and  philosophical  ideas,  such  as  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  the  trausniigtaiioQ  of  souls,  found  their  way  to  Greek  territory.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  giainmarian  Bknini  (VoL  II,  p.  415X  had 
become  familiar  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  had  struck  coins  after  the  Athenian 
pattern.  It  was  not  until  Alexander's  exiH'flition  that  the  coimlry  was  entujnered 
by  science  (p.  8),  and  the  Indian  trade,  which  was  now  so  important  to  Alex- 
andria, became  a  part  of  Greek  commerce.  The  Indian  custom  of  ornamenting 
golden  vessels  with  precious  stones  was  adopuii  in  the  sphere  of  Greek  culture; 
tlius  Str.'if <n}ir*('  of  Syria  sent  jn>Iden  eiips,  mlaiil  with  ivory,  as  an  iiflVriiifj  to 
Uelas,  and  Indian  jacinth  became  a  tavounte  matermi  with  lapidaries.  Alter  the 
conquests  of  science  the  spirit  of  romance  asserted  its  claim;  the  imaginative 
writers  of  Alexander's  age  busied  themselves  with  India.  At  a  much  earlier 
date  the  Greek<  had  welcomed  the  fantasies  of  Indian  folk-lore,  such  as  the 
gold-mining  ants  as  larjxe  as  jaekals  niul  clatl  in  skins,  whieli  some  wish  to 
explain  as  a  Tibetan  iur-ulad  tnbe  (d.  \  ui.  il,  p.  146).  Even  li  the  myth  of  the 
€ycloj)s,  who  occur  substantiaUy  in  the  Mahftbhitrata  as  Lalataza,  arose  independ- 
ently among  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians,  those  tribea  which  always  carry  their 
homes  with  them,  since  they  only  re<[uire  to  wrap  tlieniselves  up  in  their  enormous 
ears,  are  distinctly  the  ci-eaiiou  of  an  Indian  story-teller  (cf.  ibid.  p.  147).  They 
also  appear  in  the  Mahftbhftrata  as  Tscharnapxawarana.  In  the  age  subsequent  to 
Alexander  a  flourishing  commerce  was  maintained  with  India,  and  AU  gasthenea 
(ibid.  p.  406)  in  n-^tonif^hment  tell<  of  the  marvellous  country,  its  s]-li  ndid  moun- 
tain forests,  its  smiling  well-watered  ]»lain*,  and  the  stronj^,  jirmnl  rarc  of  men 
which  breathes  the  pure  air.  What  a  lluiiering,  crawling,  and  leaping  there  is 
under  the  mighty  trees*  whose  topmost  foliage  rustles  in  the  wind  I  Tigers  twice 
the  eise  of  lions,  and  coal-black  apes,  whose  faces  are  white  and  bearded,  roam 
through  the  Indian  forest  in  the  daytime.  Gi^^antie  serpents  with  bat -like  wings 
whiz  through  the  air  at  nighl;  innuiucrubie  kinds  of  birds  screech,  and  coo,  and 
eing  in  a  bewildering  babeL 

Amongst  the  men,  however,  the  most  remarkable  were  the  Fhiloeophers,  who 
meditatefl  over  the  ]  lubleiu'^  of  ilu*  iini\  i  r-ft  in  solitude  for  thirty-seven  yeai-s  and 
then  never  discus.sed  them  with  w.mien.  For,  as  Megastheues  naively  Ihoughi,  it 
women  were  unworthy  of  tlie  high  teaching,  a  grievous  sin  would  have  been  com- 
mitted in  wasting  it  on  them;  but  if  they  were  worthy  of  the  teaching,  they 
would  certainly  be  diverted  from  their  own  duties,  or,  to  express  tlie  idea  in  modem 
phraseolo<Tv,  they  would  be  tilled  with  ideas  of  cinnnrijiation.  The  i>liiL 'i^npliy 
itaeif  was  glatliy  recognised  as  akin  to  the  wisdt>m  oi  the  (ireeks.  MegaMlienes, 
perhaps,  when  he  makes  this  statement,  has  in  mind  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
So,  too,  the  (Jreeks,  when  they  saw  the  ju.K  i  ssion  in  honour  of  Siva  (cf.  Vol.  II, 
p.  410)  winding  through  the  vine-clad  \allevs,  with  the  elasli  of  eyntbals  and 
kettledrums,  may  have  thought  themselves  transported  to  their  own  homes  during 
the  noisy  passing  of  a  Dionysiac  rout  With  the  Indian  predoua  stones  came 
tiieir  names  (opal,  heiyl,  etc.)  into  the  West.  Indian  fables  influenced  the  Greek 
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travellers*  tale's,  the  (rae  precnrsurs  of  Defoe's  immortal  wurk.  Tlius  the  ronmnov? 
of  lambulus  shows  an  itumistakable  likeness  U>  the  udveutures  of  .Smbad,  whicli 
are  the  products  <rf  Indian  fancy,  and  were  later  incorporated  by  the  Arabians  in 
the  collection  of  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

But  an  influence  spread  also  fmin  tlie  West  to  the  East.  A  tyjii^^al  instaii>  <.f 
this  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  Indian  expressions  connecte<l  with  warfare  {trvpiy^^ 
a  subterraneous  passage  =  surunyfi,  and  ;^aXij/o9,  a  horse-bit  =  khaliua,  can  show  a 
Greek  origin ;  and  that  fUkop,  ink = melft,  and  koKu/uk,  pen  =  kalama)  found  their 
way  into  Sanscrit  from  the  Greek.  An  echo  of  the  gi-eat  struggles  between  C! reeks 
and  Indians  is  heard  even  in  the  eomnientarie'^  <m  the  pramraarian  PAnini,  antl 
intelleclual  links  ot  couuectii^n  are  foiled  in  abundance.  Alexander  had  bruughi 
the  tragedies  of  i^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  to  India  with  him,  and  hia 
gigantic  train  included  numerous  actors.  We  must  date  back  to  that  period  the 
similarities  which  the  Mritsht.slihakatikA  (Vul.  II,  418)  present  to  the  Attic  c«mii- 
edy,  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  culls  ihe  curtain  in  Indian  yawnnUat 
or  **  the  Greek,"  the  transfereacc  of  Homeric  legends  into  the  Indian  epics,  the 
beast  fables  on  Indian  soU,  until  later  even  the  Greek  romances  of  Achilles  Tatiua 
served  to  adnrn  the  nimance  "  Kfldamhari  "  of  Bfina  (600-fi."0  a.  d.)  and  his  son. 
The  plastii  arts  were  enrichnl.  Doric  (Kashmir),  Ionic  (Taxila),  and  Corinthian 
pillai-s  (Gandharaj  arose  in  that  fuiiyland,  which,  under  King  Asoka  (VoL  II, 
pp.  387,  394),  after  the  Persian  model,  had  passetl  from  the  stage  of  wooden 
buUdings  to  stone  buildings;  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  love,  the  dolphin,  may 
have  Ijcen  transported  from  Greeec  tu  India  by  the  sruliitor's  art  ('oiiis  were 
struck  on  the  Greek  model.  linaJUy,  the  Greek  dialogue  served  as  a  frame- 
work for  the  discussions  of  Greeks  and  Indiana  on  philosophic  subjects;  thus 
the  Melinda  =  paidia  —  of  a  somewhat  later  date  presents  one  sudh  dialogue 
between  KiiifT  Menander^  and  tlie  Buddhist  priest  NAya  Sena. 

The  relations  (if  Asuka  with  tlie  West  in  the  field  of  relijiion  and  politics  art* 
somewhat  audaciously  slated  in  his  thirteenth  inscription,  and  the  assertion  lltut  he, 
the  **  pious  **  king,  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  even  the  Greek  princes  Arotiyoga 
(Antiochiis),  Tulumaya  (Ptolemaus).  Amtekina  (Anligonus),  Maka  (Mayas),  Alika- 
sudala  (Alexander  of  Kpiriis)  cannot  \ye  seriously  entertained.  The  Ind<i-T)aotrinn 
empire  and  the  petty  kingdoms  pai-celled  out  of  it  were  long  a  home  of  the  tireck 
spirit.  Great  vitality  must  have  been  latent  in  these  kingdoms  of  the  Greek 
eonquistadores,  since  they  did  not  .shrink  from  the  danger  of  mutual  hostility. 
The  strnrrple,  whicli  was  carried  on  from  these  part.s,  seemed  to  the  adjuinin!? 
peoples  more  colossal  than  the  comiuesls  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Its  importance 
for  the  establishment  of  relations  between  the  Greek-sj^eaking  world,  India  and 
East  Asia,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  King  Demetrius  (ISO-lGo) 
and  the  \nvm  of  Demetrias  (IMtlamitttyaka-yonaka),  which  he  built,  appear  in 
the  stirring  verses  of  the  Mahftbhftrata.  TilH-tan  hordes  (cf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  160)  drove 
him  out  of  Bactiia  and  forced  him  completely  into  the  Puujiib.  The  huge  gold 
coins  of  his  successor  Eucntides,  with  the  bust  of  the  king  and  a  hors^an 
(Dioscuros),  are  describeil  by  Chinese  records  of  the  Hr.st  century  n.  c.  Indian  cul« 
ttire  and  philos^opliv  must  havcgaincil  ii  fodtinjj  in  tins  kin^'doni  by  degree*.  King 
Menander  (c  llio-UO  B.C.)  was  already  a  Buddhist;  but,  even  when  fading  away. 


>  ekmlcrit,  Hiliadi*,  FtH.  Mttinds ;     Wknr,  «n4  YA  IV,  {k  lAO. 
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this  Greek  civilisatioii  had  strengtli  enough  to  iuflueuce  the  adjoiDing  Indo-Scytbian 
territory.  The  cuius  of  this  empire  usually  bear  Indian  and  ("treek  inscriptions  in 
Greek  letters;  then  Indian  iu  Greek  letters;  hnolly  the  native  language,  but  still 
m  Greek  letters.  The  change  in  the  older  hgures  strikes  iu  as  atxange :  thuB  the 
Indian  »bu,  the  Tibetan  yak,  or  Greek  divinities  (Artemia-Selene,  Demeter* 
Hermes). 

But  the  iiilluence  reached  still  further  eastward.  The  Bactrian  province  of 
Ferghana  (in  Chiiietie,  Ta  yiian,  prolmbly  from  Tovpiovav,  as  iu  Strabo)  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese  general  li  Kuang  li  in  101  B.C.;  we  find  here  the  bridge 
connecting  the*  Greek  and  Chinese  civilizations,  over  whic  li  eame  the  movement 
which  revolutionised  Chinese  art  mider  the  emperor  Wu  Ti  (140-87  b.  c  ).  It  had 
long  been  clear  that  the  Chinese  at  this  time  and  fi'um  this  district  imported  the 
noble  Turcoman  blood-horaes,  luoem  (iu  Chinese  mtik,  from  /M}&inj),  as  ezoellent 
boiee  loddw,  and  the  vine  (iu  Chinese,  yu  fau,  from  jSorpv^).  After  Chang  kien 
the  explorer  (Vol.  IT,  p.  79)  had  hrouglit  the  vine  from  Ta  yiian  to  China,  the 
emperor  Wu  Ti  had  it  pianietl  in  the  pdaee  gardens  at  Hi  ngau  fu  (Cha  ngau).  But 
uow  critics  of  Chinese  art  assign  to  this  \  ery  period  metal  mirrors  which  show 
marvellous  vine-leaf  ornamentation,  as  well  as  the  lion  and  the  winged  horse.  It 
is  more  than  mere  conjecture  that  Cliinese  art,  which  had  stood  still  since  the 
second  millennium  B.  c,  owed  its  sudden  renaacenoe  to  Greoo-liactriau  iuflueuce 
and  the  naturalism  of  Greek  art. 

The  excavations  of  Aurel  Stein,  1900-1901,  in  Chinese  (East)  Turkestan,  in 
Khotan,  have  brought  to  light  fresh  evidence  of  (lie  expansion  of  Greek  culture, 
as  well  ;is  a  further  Ptntion  on  the  road  by  which  the  pi^oplus  of  (lie  "West  initriated 
towards  Eastern  Asia.  A  Pallas  Athene,  represented  on  a  seal  in  aichaic  style,  a 
seal  with  a  sitting  Greek  figure,  probably  Eros,  and,  above  all,  a  seal  with  a  pcntrait 
head  after  a  Wotem  model,  but  with  thoroughly  Chinese  features  (an  illustration 
of  it  is  given  in  Stein's  "Sand-buried  IJuins  of  Khotan,"  London,  1903),  show  that 
here,  hali-way  between  "West  Iran  and  Pekin,  Greek  culture  had  established  a  firm 
footing.  The  types  of  the  coins  for  Transozania  or  Western  Turkestan  originated 
in  the  Greek  centres  of  civilisation  in  BaeUia,  so  that  the  silver  tetradrachms 
found  iu  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  must  have  been  struck  after  the  pattern  of  the 
coins  of  Heliocles  and  Euthydenni?,  and  similarly  the  ])ath  of  Greek  influences 
must  have  led  thence  thi-ough  Fei^hana,  past  the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria  Eschate 
and  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  to  Khotan. 

And  while  thus  in  the  remotest  east  of  the  countries  which  were  included  in 
the  hahitable  world,  on  the  fiinfje  of  llie  East  Asiatic  world,  the  Greek  spirit, 
wanluuly  ]»r<xliaal  of  its  forces,  was  teann<^  itself  to  pieces,  and  nevertlieless  was 
able  to  iuiiueuce  coinage,  art,  and  Hum,  as  far  as  India  and  East  Ahia ;  while  in 
the  Nile  valley  and  at  Babylon  native  autfaon  wrote  in  Greek,  while  G^reeks  had 
explored  tlie  Red  Sea,  the  Nile,  the  Caspian,  and  Scythia,  this  same  Hellenism  had 
founded  for  itself  in  the  West  a  province  of  Hellenic  manners  and  customs,  and 
had  completely  enslaved  it.  This  was  the  Soman  Empire,  now  coming  to  the  fore, 
which,  as  it  took  its  part  in  this  international  oommeioe,  cffiraed  the  Greek  intel- 
lect a  new  home  with  new  constitutional  and  legal  principlea 

Ikoman  historiojiraphy,  philosophy,  eloquence,  mathematirp,  medicine,  sculp- 
ture, and  [Ktetrv,  the  games  of  Ikome,  the  fauna  and  Hora  of  Italy,  the  forms  of 
daily  life  and  the  religions  of  Ik>me,  became  Greek.  A  world-empire  could  not 
VOIi.  v-s 
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1)6  won  except  in  alliance  with  a  cosmnpolitan  ci^nlization — Tlonic  herself  was. 
powerless  to  create  both  tlie>e  at  once.  'J'lie  Greeks  had  given  the  Tlalians  the- 
iruil  trees  of  the  East  (peacli,  aliuoud,  walnut,  che^ituut,  pluu))i.  hx  llie  niiiist  uf 
this  enriched  flora  there  now  arose  in  Italy  the  Greek  houses  wiUt  ita  two  divi' 
sions,  ornamenlod  with  Hreek  marble,  or  the  old  Italian  housf  firaasfomied  witli: 
the  Greek  ridged  roof;  its  rooms,  wliieh  bore  Greek  names,  were  divided  by  Greek: 
tapestry  cnrtains.  Tn  the  dining-room  {triclinium)  the  giie-t.s  reclined,  wearing- 
long  woollen  tunics.  The  soft  house-shoes,  slippers,  and  sandals  of  the  timek* 
were  in  use.  The  girk  in  the  house  wore  the  Gre^  skirt  {eawmhcma),.  On  tfie- 
high  roads  were  seen  the  Macedonian  I  'lvsia  as  head-wear,  together  with  the^ 
Greek  (broader-hrinimed)  petasos;  for  cold  weather  the  f\ir  tijiju't  (ar-ufi  is)  of 
Greek  pattern  hud  come  into  fashion.  Whether  we  regunl  Uie  higher  employ- 
ments of  life,  education  with  its  three  grades  and  its  three  classes  of  Greek 
teachers,^  or  the  new  profe»lons  whidi  originated  in  the  gmwing  tendencies  of 
taste  (the  breedii^;  of  poultty,  game,  or  fish),  evetywhere^  Greek  influence  i8> 
piedoniiuant. 

In  ancient  times  a  critical  period  (famine,  pestilence)  or  a  practical  want  may 
have  called  in  individual  divinities  from  the  Greek  religion  (cf.  p.  3),  and  tbes» 
motives  were  indeed  always  important  On  the  occasion  ot  a  pestilence  ia 
293  B.  c.  the  worship  of  J-Isculapius  was  brought  to  Kome  from  E|>irus,  and 
attnu  ted  at  the  pamo  time  the  (Jreek  art  of  medicine.  The  war  troubles  (*f  219 
cflecteti  the  transierence  of  the  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  lower  world  from  Tarentum 
to  the  Ara  Ditis  (in  the  "Tarentum"  on  the  Campus  Martins),  so  that  hence* 
forward  Pluto  and  Proserpine  are  wonhipped  as  native  divinitiea  Again,  the 
defeat  at  Lake  Trasimene  (217  B.  C.)  aroused  a  desire  to  bring  in  new  deities; 
Venns  of  Mount  Eryx  and  "Mens  (^oxbpocrvvT})  then  came  into  the  Italian 
capitaL  But  now  another  point  made  itself  felt.  There  was  not  only  the  wish 
to  invoke  the  help  oi  gods  from  the  predominant  religion,  but  a  desire  was  felt 
for  the  noisy  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  thus  in  238  b.  g.  the-  feast  of  a  Greek 
goddess  was  introduced  under  the  name  of  the  Floralia.  The  ritual  of  the 
Greeks  was  so  much  more  elaborate  and  artistic  t!ian  that  of  Eonie,  that  a 
religious  revolution  at  once  resulted.  Thus  both  Italian  and  C'apitoline  divini- 
ties— for  instance,' Juno  Sospita  of  Lanuvium,and  Juno  Kcgina  of  the  Aventine 
—were  now  honoured  with  Greek  rites.  To  the  latter  a  procession  of  virguiiv 
went  in  pilgrimage,  chanting  tlie  rcfiain  of  the  propitiatory  hymn  whi(  h  L. 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  nf  lyower  Italy  (f  209  n.  c.)  had  composeiL  The 
circle  of  the  twelve  gods  was  completed  after  the  Greek  model;  other  assimila- 
tions were  made,  and  Greek  myths  then  completely  concealed  from  view  the  oldl 
Italian  divinities.  But  where,  nevertheless,  some  clear  ideas  of  their  nature  were 
pro"*prved,  there  the  plastic  art  of  Ciecce,  with  its  powerfully  elaborated  tyi^e* 
of  divinities,  crushed  the  last  remnants  of  native  imagery.  These  dethroned 
deities  seemed  almost  to  exist  on  sufterauce  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
chronology.  What  had  become  of  the  time  when  foreign  deitie»  m^fat  only  b» 
worshipped  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city  (the  Poinerium)? 

With  the  Greek  religion,  Greek  philosophy,  Greek-  rationalism,  and  n  ligioua 
inqniiy  came  into  Italy,  and  although  hindered  in  various  ways,  for  esample^by 

'  Ludi  magitter  or  pxdagogus  in  tUe  Uouac ;  liUeratm ;  rMoTm 
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the  censorship  (pfohibitiou  of  the  "  Pythagorean  "  books)  and  the  expulBioii  of 
iudindual  teachers,  finally,  in  the  dross  of  the  Stoic  aohool,  attained  to  imdisPr 
puled  sovereignty. 

Thus  the  past  history  of  Rome  was  remodelled  and  given  a  Greek  colouring. 
The  national  fancy  had  already  tried  to  illuminate  the  obscure  beginnings  of  the 
city,  borrowing  many  details  from  the  l^nd  of  Cyrus  in  Herodotus.  Greek  ima- 
gination, which  luid  onno  made  Zopynts,  reriinuler,  and  .las^n  of  Pherie  living 
characters,  now  liesLowed  form  ami  culour  on  the  not  less  dark  history  of  the 
kings  of  Home.  The  siege  of  Veii  was  retold  with  inculenia  su^ested  by  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Homeric  heroes  lent  iheir  chaiaeteristics:  Numa  (Ulysses), 
Uarous  Valerius  (in  the  struggle  with  Taiquinius,  a  second  Meuelaus  against 
another  Paris),  Camilliis  (Aelulles),  ;^^;lldius  Torqualus  (Hector).  G  id.';  of  the 
(  Jreek  type  take  pai  t  in  the  biiLiles  (liius  the  Ditif^cun  in  the  battle  on  the  liver 
Siigra  iu  DruLtium  una  at  Lake  liegillus);  cliaracLeis  aiu  created  according  to 
Greek  models  (Decemvirs  as  a  parallel  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants^  Scipio  as  a  new 
Alcibiades,  Fubiu.-;  as  a  modernised  version  of  Nicias) ;  the  horrors  of  the  plague 
are  transferred  from  AlIu'h.s  to  Sit-ily,  and  the  hopes  raised  by  tlie  Sicilian 
expedition  are  attributed  to  ilie  lioaiuns  at  the  time  of  the  Afrii  an  entei-prise 
of  Scipia  How  excellently  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Persians  supplies 
IiaiticidaTS  for  the  Gallic  conquest!  How  the  accounts  of  Greek  battles  (the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  is  a  pn)totyi)e  for  Cuta)  and  stories  of  sieges  (Halicaruassus-^ 
Sa'^int lira)  make  up  for  the  Pmiian  deficiency  in  imaginative  power!  To  liU  up 
tlie  great  void  of  the  national  past  t)ie  Poman  hisioriuus,  ii  so  we  may  caU 
them,  borrowed  from  their  Greek  precmaors  the  descriptions  of  diplomatic 
n^otiations,  satirical  reflections  suited  to  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Italy,  and 
questions  on  the  theory  of  histor}  .  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Bomaa  hutoriaos^ 
down  to  M.  Porrius  GaLo,  wrote  in  Greek. 

The  world  has  hardly  e^  er  seen  such  vast  districts  and  nations  so  various  thus 
steeped  in  a  civilization  — however  much  it  may  have  been  a  "  world-civilisation 
—  which  still  showed  its  national  origin  in  the  greater  majority  of  its  component 
parts.  The  larger  area  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  to-day  is  dominated 
In  the  Knglish  world-language;  but  tlie  civilization  which  goes  with  the  larifn'RJTe 
is  nut  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  it  he&is  oidy  an  Anglo-Saxon  tinge.  Those  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era  saw  the  language  of  AUiena  become  the  Greek  ver- 
nacular, Koiv^  this  in  its  turn  become  the  language  of  the  world;  and  a  largo 
part  of  the  known  world  became  at  the  same  time  a  sphere  of  Greek  culture  and 
intellects 

£.  Lesser  Greece  tp  to  the  Roman  Gonquest 

Alexander  the  Great  had  assumed  the  part  of  a  champion  of  freedom  in 

Hellas,  since  lie  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  tyrants  and  showed  especial 
honour  to  Athens.  l*)nt  in  m  doing  he  kept  in  view  his  plans  for  creating  a 
monarchy  invested  with  religious  attributes,  and  demanded  the  recognition  of  his 
divinity.  MThile  in  the  army  of  Alezand»  the  Greek  opposition  made  common- 
cause  with  l3ie  discontented  Macedonian  nobility,  the  dtiea  of  Hellas  were 
^nenilly  tranquil 

Alliens,  in  whose  case  the  war  of  des]>eration  in.'^tigated  by  Demosthenes  had 
already  marked  a  departure  from  the  prosperous  policy  of  Eubulus,  returned 
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after  the  battle  of  Clircronea  to  the  paths  of  Eubulua,  and  flourished  witli  fiesli 
spleudour  uuder  the  guidauce  of  Ljcurgus  (335-326).  In  this  era  of  peace  the 
ministiy  of  finance  became  the  most  important  oflice  in  the  State;  like  the 
military  offices,  it  required  to  be  filled  with  erperts  (who,  oontraij  to  democratie 

traditions,  were  elected  and  not  chosen  by  lot),  and  to  be  secured  from  rapid 
changes  by  a  four  years'  leiuire  of  ollice.  jVtheiis  had  found  in  Lycurgiw  one  of 
her  greatest  finance  ministers.  This  man,  wlio  amid  the  growing  luxur}*  ot  his 
native  city  led  a  studiously  simple  life,  understood  not  only  how  to  raise  the  State 
revenue  once  more  to  twelve  hundred  talents,  but  also  how  to  turn  his  i)ersonal 
credit  to  the  advantage  of  the  State,  since  private  individuals  would  only  lend 
their  money  to  it  on  the  guarantee  of  Ljcui^us.  In  order  to  increase  the  pubhc 
interest  in  the  figui-es  of  the  revenue,  the  budget  was  publicly  displayed  on 
tablets.  The  immense  naval  arsenal  at  Pineus  was  now  constructed;  accom- 
modation for  the  fleet  was  for  the  future  provided  by  three  liundrod  and  seventy- 
f»even  bofit-hou'^es.  A  Paiiathenaic  racecotirse  was  built,  the  gymnasium  in  the 
Lyceum  uud  the  theati-e  of  l>iouysuti  were  completed,  and  the  fleet  was  put  on 
a  war  footing. 

But  after  the  downfall  of  Lycurgus  Athens  entangled  herself  in  the  (Lamian) 
war  with  ^lacedou  fef.  ^'ul.  IV,  p.  I'U),  and  hnd  to  consent  to  a  diminution  of 
her  political  privileges  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  Macedonian  garrison.  The 
attempt  of  Polyperchon  to  restore  tiie  old  constitution  on  a  democmtic  bads 
failed  completely  (VoL  lY,  p.  132).  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  at  once  a  statesman, 
plithtsoplicr,  and  oratf>r,  made  Athens  independent  ujuler  a  moderate  oligarchy, 
even  though  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  left.  Under  his  governnieut  (318-307) 
not  only  did  a  sound  liuaucial  policy  prevail,  so  thai  tlie  revenue  rose  again  to 
the  amount  which  had  been  realised  under  L}-curgus,  and  the  burdensome 
retiuirements  for  the  theatre  (Choregia)  could  be  paid  out  of  the  State  coffers 
and  syilendid  festivals  held,  but  owijig  to  Demetrius  the  rosearehea  of  hi**  master 
Theophrastus  in  liie  held  of  jurisprudence  were  revived  and  a  reformation  of  the 
laws  was  carried  out 

r.ut  the  luxury  of  the  "  Tyrant,"  and  the  way  in  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  he  f^^ted,  n]a<le  liini  haled  ;  Alliens  therefore  greeted  with  effusion  the  man 
who  liberatetl  lier  from  the  I'halenau,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus 
(VoL  IV,  p.  134).  All  Central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  exception 
of  Messenia  and  Sparta,  were  freed  from  liaoedonian  and  Egyptian  garrisons; 
the  old  congress  of  Corinth  (ibid.  p.  299)  was  solemnly  revived  to  maintain  the 
national  peace ;  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  like  Philip  and  Alexander,  was 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  league.  The  recall  of  Demetrius  to  Asia 
Minor  by  his  ftither  Antigonus  (ibid.  p.  132)  did  not  directly  destroy  his  power, 
but  it  gave  opportunity  for  enei-getic  opponents,  such  as  Deniochares,  tlu>  ne|ihew 
of  Deiuo.sthenes,  to  come  fonR-anl,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  Athens  ufit-r  tlu'  l-aitle 
at  Ipsus  (301).  Uuder  the  leadership  of  Lachares,  Athens  ofl'ered  a  desiderate 
lesiaCaace,  for  which  the  temple  treasures  and  the  golden  robe  of  Athene  had  to 
furnish  means.  However,  in  294  Athens  again  fell  to  Demetrius,  and  henceforth 
was  ganisoned  for  many  years  by  the  Macedonians.  Victory  over  the  Spartans, 
whom  he  had  attacked,  did  not  now  attract  Demetrius  so  much  as  the  crown  of 
Macedonia  (cf.  VoL  IV,  p.  135);  this  he  secured  by  the  conquest  of  lioeotia, 
where  (he  histociaa  Hieionymna  of  Cardia  was  governor,  but  he  only  held  it  for 
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a  short  time.  The  son  of  Demetiius,  tlie  aMe  Antigonus  OonaUis,  then  ruled 
Cfn  ece  ou  the  basis  of  n  m<\v  treaty  aud  by  the  Uelp  of  partisans,  who  governed  in 
the  various  towus  as  tj  rauts. 

It  was  everywhere  evident  that  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  despotism  could 
be  offered  by  the  new  leagues  than  hy  the  antique  city-etate;  The  individual 
Greek  city -stale  wa<?  a  sluittleccxk  in  the  hands  of  the  waning  kings  of  the 
Diodochi.  What  assistance  cfmld  be  given  in  the  struggle  by  alliances  of  the 
old  pattern  I  To-day  cemented,  to-morrow  disunited  —  theitj  w  as  no  ix'iyiug  on 
them,  aud  no  strength  in  them.  Finally,  after  centuries,  the  further  step  was  suo- 
cessfully  taken,  and  the  union  of  the  country  (cf.  IX,  \\.  274)  was  achieved 
under  a  form  which  allowed  to  the  iiuli\ iiluul  l  it}  -stuii'  solf-govcmnieiit,  its  own 
laws  and  "  the  constitution  of  its  fathui-s,"  but  also  rendered  possible  a  combina- 
tioQ  of  all  the  States  for  foreign  policy.  The  contest  with  the  great  powers  was 
now  put  on  another  basis.  The  new  form  of  imion  was  the  federation  of  which 
we  have  exnni|iles  in  the  /F.L<ilian  and  Achrean  Leagues  (c.  280).  This  marks 
the  greatest  advance  <jf  (ricek  developnuMU  ?;inre  the  seventh  centurv.  Tn  onler 
uot  to  leave  tlie  greater  ciiy-siates  ut  the  meicy  ul  a  numerical  uiajoriLy  of  the 
smaller,  votes  were  taken  in  the  Achiean  League  by  cities,  eadi  of  which  had 
more  or  less  votes  according  to  tiieir  {Mjpulatiou.  The  highest  official  of  the 
lei^gtje  (sfmff'ffos)  had  to  attend  to  etirrcnt  lui.'siness;  he  was  assisted  by  a  bdarJ 
of  otticials  {Apocktai  in  the  i-Etoliau  League,  JJamiurgi  in  Uie  Acb&au)  who  pre- 
sided in  the  congress  of  the  league.  Most  of  the  States  of  Central  Greece  tmited 
in  the  ^Etolian  League,  the  communities  of  the  Pdoponnesus  in  the  Achseau 
League  (2,3!'0  Sfumre  miles),  so  that  a  rural  population  fnnne<l  the  core  of  the 
tii-st,  while  the  second  was  composed  mainly  of  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns. 

These  leagues  were  now  the  representatives  of  the  political  power  of  Greece. 
But  th^  only  found  clever  diplomatists,  not  great  men,  to  lead  them.  Thus 
Aratus  (Strategos  of  the  Achiean  League  after  251  and  245;  cf.  VoL  IV,  p^  140) 
obtained  some  increase  of  territory  and  tenijKtravy  successes,  but  he  was  ijuite 
incompetent  to  lead  the  whole  federation  tirmly  towanls  a  great  goaL  Vacillatiou 
between  a  fnn-Maeedonian  and  an  anti-Macedonian  ix>licy  was  an  attitude  most 
injurious  to  the  Greek  cause  at  those  grave  times.  It  was  Sparta  and  her  reform> 
ing  monan'hs  tliat  produced  this  wavering.  The  Ptrng^jle  between  landuwners  and 
mortgagees  under  King  Agis  (242),  the  revolution  in  all  conditions  of  tenure  by 
the  "  Lycurgan"  redivision  of  the  boU  under  King  Gleomenes  (226),  also  the  hege- 
mony which  Sparta  claimed  and  indeed  already  had  assumed  over  the  Aclueans, 
led  to  a  great  combination  l>etween  Antigonus  Doson  of  Macedonia,  the  Achiean 
League,  the  Tliessalian-.  Kpirotes,  Acamanian?.  Brrotiaiis,  Phocians,  Ij)crians,  and 
the  towns  of  Euboea  (223).  The  battle  of  Seilasia  (221)  drove  Cleomenes  into  pov- 
erty and  exile  at  Alexandria. 

The  peace  congress  of  Naupactus  in  217  welded  togetlier  all  the  States  which 
we  have  enumerated  with  the  .EtoUan  League,  for  common  defence  n<^aiiist  the 
West.  No  one  more  clearly  indicated  the  dangers  which  threatenetl  Greece  than 
Agelaus  of  Naupactus :  "  If  the  clouds  which  are  rising  from  the  West  settle  over 
Greece,  then  the  truces  and  the  wars,  the  childish  games,  in  short,  which  we  now 
play  together,  will  l)c  so  ( ntin  ly  taken  from  \is  that  we  shall  implore  the  gods  of 
their  gtxxlnes.'^  l<»  fjrant  us  the  liberty  to  wage  war  and  conclude  peace,  if  we  wish 
to  be  arbitrators  uf  our  own  quarrels."    However  the  struggle  Ustweeu  Caithage 
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and  Rome  might  end,  the  conqueror  was  eertain  to  become  a  menace  to  the 

Greeks. 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  more  dearly  the  inner  sources  of  the  strength 
of  the  Boman  Empire.  We  have  a  proof  U  tbJa  in  a  letter,  which  eonfuees  Uci 

and  falsehood,  sent  by  King  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tlies- 
Balian  town  Larissa;  he  n'fprs  to  (he  systematical  extonsion  of  privileges  and  to 
tiie  planting  of  colonies  in  the  Komau  Empire  —  ceitainly  a  noteworthy  testimony 
to  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Roman  constitutional  development  The  treaty 
{the  terms  of  which  are  still  t  xiuut)  between  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Carths^je^ 
representeil  hy  Iliiunibal  fVul.  IV,  p.  363),  shows  (he  dfsire  (o  vci'isl  the  alaruun^ 
growth  of  the  power  of  Kome  by  an  alliance  with  the  Semite.  But  the  foolish 
policy  of  Macedonia  had  made  it  impossible  that  the  league  of  Naupactus  should 
lead  to  a  combined  movement  of  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Semites.  The  ^tolian 
League,  in  combination  with  the  new  military  im  tnarrliy  of  Sparta,  the  Messenians, 
Eleaus,  and  Athenians,  took  the  side  of  Konv  ii'  l.'l'^,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip  (to  which  the  iiuinau:i  i>ecaiue  a  paity  in  206),  since 
the  Achaean  Le^ue  under  Philopocmen  and  Philip  himself  adiieved  considerable 
successes.  The  combined  attack  of  Syria  and  Macedonia  upon  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  F^n  ]it  (204-201  ;  V(jI.  IV,  p.  152)  not  merely  broke  up  a  federation  of 
the  ijtates  which,  like  Rhodes,  desired  to  preserve  the  old  balance  of  power  in  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  compelled  Borne  also  to  interfere.  The 
independence  of  all  the  Hellenes  formerly  dependent  on  Macedonia  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  T.  Qiiiiiou'us  FhuniiiiiniH  at  (he  Isthmian  panics  nf  100. 

The  discontent  in  (iroece  increased,  smee  neitlier  had  the  yKiolian  league 
obtained  the  alliance  of  Thessaly  nor  llie  Achieau  that  of  Sparta,  iu  liie  latter 
State  a  communistio  military  monarchy  asserted  itselt  Hie  interference  of  Anti* 
ochus  III,  king  of  Syria  (192),  who  was  called  in  by  the  ^Etolians,  was  quickly 
averted  by  Rome  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  1  ."3) ;  the  ,F>(olian  I.<eague  consequpntlv  sank 
into  absolute  insigniticance.  In  tiie  meantime  the  Aclueau  League  had  attained 
the  zenith  of  its  expansion.  But  it  was  apparent  that  the  outward  form  of  the 
federal  State,  the  koiv6v,  could  not  overct)me  the  diversity  of  its  compcment  oon- 
stitutiiins.  Sui'h  cDiifu^ion  rei^iiied  in  S]>atta  that  order  could  not  be  restored 
either  by  the  ^'Etoliau  League  or  by  the  arbitration  of  Kome.  Xabis,  the  military 
despot,  had,  since  206,  exiled  or  executed  all  the  wealthy,  and  divided  their  pos- 
sessions, wives,  and  children  among  emancipated  slaves  and  hordes  of  mercenaries* 
But  after  the  conquest  of  Spuita  by  Philopccmen  (192  and  188)  the  position  of 
affairs  was  not  improved;  even  Charon  confiscated  joxiperty  and  distributed  it  as 
he  liked. 

At  other  points  of  Greek  territoiy  national  life  was  hurrj'ing  towarda  the 
precipice.   In  Bceotia  only  those  were  elected  to  office  who  could  gratify  the 

palate  of  the  popul;i<-e  witli  sninethinj,'  new,  division  of  proyx^rty,  or  an  embai-go 
on  all  criminal  procedure.  Trials  lasted  a  lifetime,  and  a  man  who  embarked 
on  a  lawsuit  did  not  venture  to  show  bimadf,  if  he  wished  to  escape  assassination. 
The  rich  man  showed  more  favour  to  the  members  of  his  dining  club  than  to  his 
relations  or  even  to  liis  children,  who  frcqtiently  received  a  smaller  lieritage  than 
the  boon  coraj)aniuns  for  whose  carousals  the  month  had  not  <iay.s  enough.  A  fic- 
titious brilliancy  solaced  the  emptiness  of  an  existence  wluch  was  enlivened  only 
by  civil  feud^  wholesale  exeoutionB,  and  eadles,  robbeiy,  and  distribiitioti  of  land. 
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A  natiun  of  lazzaroni  physically  effete,  self-indulgent,  without  loyalty  or  reli- 
:gion  down  to  the  very  swineherds,  having  no  contidoiice  in  themselves  or  hope 
for  the  future  —  such  was  the  d&scription  which  the  Arcadian  historian  Fuljbius 
■of  Hegalopolifl  Bonowfully  gave  of  his  eountiTmen  of  tlie  second  centufy  B.  a 
Terrible  wars  of  eloss  afjiiin  l  class  aie  recorded  in  Arcadia  andMessenia,  ^tolia 
und  The.'^aly;  even  the  last  h<j]>i'k's.s  stin<fC'lL'  f'»r  indeppudeuco  w;>--  '.uilist-d  for 
their  own  purposes  by  men  (as,  fur  example,  Dueus,  the  head  of  the  league)  who 
only  wished  to  fish  in  troubled  wateia  ai^  to  obUtmUe  accusations  against  them- 
«elv6B  in  the  general  oonfuaion.  There  is  a  ring  of  mockery  at  diis  grave  erisie  in 
the  s])eet'ht's  of  tlie  Dmtors,  who  roused  popular  feeling  first  against  Sjiarta  and 
iliLii  against  li'xuie,  and  wished  to  conciliate  the  masses  by  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
of  debt  aud  the  eolLstmeat  of  slaves  in  the  anuy.  Greece,  unable  to  defend  her- 
self, felt  the  Roman  yoke  to  be  in  some  sense  a  release.  Polybius  would  never 
have  been  able  to  write  his  histon.'  had  he  not  realised  this  when  face  to  face  with 
the  intolerable  eondiiions  of  his  day;  it  was  not  merely  the  friendly  infltienee  of 
t.he  Scipios  and  their  circle  which  taught  him  to  value  the  firm  fabric  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  but  the  contrast  'between  that  fabric  and  the  orambliiig  Greek  confedep* 
AtioDfl,  which  the  Itomaus  were  now  demolishing.  Corinth  a  wilderness,  all  the 
leagues  politically  dissolved  and  t^ilcrated  only  as  the  managers  of  festi\al?4,  the 
imposition  of  a  (rihute  nnd  the  su[ier\  isioii  liy  (he  governor  ot  tlic  ciiy  constitu- 
liom — such  was  the  last  6iage  in  the  political  histoiy  of  ancient  Greece. 


C.  The  Pbogbbss  is  Cultuse  DtntiNO  the  Hellenistic  Eba 

The  Attic  dialect  (cf.  p.  19),  slightly  altered  and  somewhat  pedantically 
enlarged  by  use  of  prepositions  to  ensure  the  grea,te9t  accural^,  had  conqiMred 
the  Greek  world,  vanquisbed  all  dialects,  even  those  in  I^conia,  l^ceotia,  Thessaly, 

4ind  northwest  Asia  Minor,  aud  finally,  in  spite  of  Theocritus,  had  eonqvieved  even 
the  common  Doric.  Thus  one  common  language  (the  Koitfij)  spi-ead  over  the  wide 
-Greek  ephera  Within  that  sphere  the  new  monarchies  usurped  the  intellectual 
headshi]»;  Alexandria  in  particular  drew  upon  Greece  proper  fw  a  supply  of 

5.ch<)lar;i,  poets,  and  artists,  and  for  this  reason  far  outstripjjed  the  mother  country 
in  M:'c'llectual  im{XMlance.  The  expatision  of  the  sphere  of  (5 reek  culture  at  that 
time  (a  prace^s  illustrated  on  pp.  15  ei  sen.)  ^'"-^       gltmmy  inner  political  history 

■of  Greece  pro]ier  failed,  however,  to  prevwt  additiona  being  made  to  the  heritage 
•of  Greek  civilization. 

The  natural  sciences,  such  an  geography  and  botany,  were  benefited  by  the 
•expansion  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Eratosthenes  of  Cyreue  especially  was  able  to 
determine  with  tolerable  aooutaey  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  to  draw  an 
excellent  map  of  the  world.  The  observations  of  Chaldiuan  astronomers  may 
have  contribute<l  to  shake  the  old  theory  that  (he  eai  th  was  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. ArisLan-hus  of  Samos  alread\'  re'jarded  the  sun  as  so  f^igantic  that  he  could 
not  po^isibly  uphold  that  eiTor,  but  made  the  earth  rotate  on  its  axit^  and  round 
the  motioideBe  sun.  The  aeientifio  reports  of  Alexander's  expedition  were  edited 
in  an  exemplary  fashion  by  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Archimedes  of 
SjTacuse  surpassed  Euclid  in  geometrical  and  physical  di!=iooveries ;  he  defined 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cind^  made  studies  of  spiral  lines  and  oante  sectionB,  and  exunined  the  ratio  oC 
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the  weight  of  a  body  to  the  water  displaced  by  it.  Strato  vi  Tvampsacus,  in  a  sci- 
entific hydr(*gmphy,  explains  the  changes  prtxiuced  on  the  earth's  surface  by  water. 
Man  himaelf  was  not  n^j^ieeted.  Heropbilus  of  Ghaloedini  diaooverad  tbat  the 
nerves  start  from  the  brain  and  Bpinal  cord,  and  that  there  is  a  OUCOlation  of 
the  bUxxL    Erasistratus  of  Ceoa  earried  out  bold  surgical  operations. 

It  is  eaay  to  understand  why  this  stining  epoch  produced  numerous  memoirs 
and  leminieoences,  but  hardly  any  writer  has  sneoeeded  in  ndcing  a  really  ariistio 
use  of  the  ascertained  results  of  sdeooe.  The  exceUent  military  account  of  Alex- 
ander's  campaigns  by  the  subsequent  king  Ptolemy,  the  strictly  truthful  aoeonnt 
of  the  |K)st- Alexandrine  age  by  Hieronyiuus  of  Cardia  (cf.  p.  20),  the  vivid  history 
of  tiie  tyraut  Duris  of  Samos,  which,  perhaps,  sacritices  truth  to  vividness,  as  well 
as  tbat  of  Pbylarchus  of  Kauctatis,  and  lastly  the  history  of  the  Oteek  West  by 
Tiuueus  of  Tauromenium,  which,  though  steeped  in  su|)erslition,  is  based  on 
insrripti(>ns  and  lo(^l  investigations,  cannot  bridge  the  gidf  between  matter  and 
form,  nor  master  entirely  the  dithculty  of  historical  criticLsm.  The  works  of 
PolybiiKs,  which  reUte  to  the  expansion  of  the  power  of  Rome  (264-146,  from  the 
first  Punic  war  to  the  destrurtiun  of  Garthage)i  oannot  be  termed  arttstio.  But 
they  show  the  developed  criiii  id  faculty  of  a  man  who  in  his  own  person  typitie<l 
the  growing  Uellenisni  of  the  Koman  world.  Living  in  the  midst  of  aiTairs,  with 
the  best  information  at  his  disposal,  and  keenly  conscious  of  the  reasons  wliich 
accounted  for  the  fall  of  HeUas  and  the  rise  of  the  Roman  republit^  he  may  in 
his  own  line  be  ranked  with  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xeuophon. 

The  individualistic  tendencies  of  philosophy  reflect  the  age.  Like  Nietzsche's 
philosophy  of  the  "  Uebermensch,"  the  Stoa  —  in  some  respects  non-Greek,  owing 
to  the  stToi^  Semitic  strain  in  its  founders  —  eould  offer  consolation  only  to  the 
wise  man  who  can  attain  the  highest  goals  of  humanity  by  living  out  his  own 
life  in  accordance  with  nature.  State  and  nation  fall  into  the  backgnnaul;  at 
most  the  Stoic  tries  to  win  influence  over  the  leading  personalities,  the  kings. 
CSosmopolitaniaro  contents  the  men  who,  on  account  of  mankind,  for  which  they 
can  do  nothing,  are  allowed  to  ignore  their  brethren,  for  whom  they  chose  to  do 
nothing.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  may  possibly  have  shown  less  pride  of  intel- 
lect, but  even  this  subonlinateR  the  State  to  the  interests  of  the  individuaL  Harm* 
less  enjoyment  is  the  last  word  of  the  Epicurean  scbooL 

The  era  of  the  Greek  republics  created  an  art  which  drew  inspiration  from  the 
depths  of  religion,  and  took  for  subject-matter  the  highest  developments  of  which 
humanity  is  capable.  The  age  of  the  Hellrnistic  kingdoms  democratised  art;  the 
army,  which  wished  to  keep  iu  touch  with  the  Greek  mother  country,  and  the 
colonists,  who  had  given  up  their  old  homes,  oould  only  appreciate  the  new  com- 
edy, the  mirror  of  ordinary  life.  Sttll  narrower  were  ilic  aitrat  tions  of  tbeifiUfK, 
and  of  the  faslii>)nable  erotic  poetr}'.  The  masses  took  pleasure  in  this  coarseness 
and  Ln  the  faithful  reproduction  of  everynlay  events.  The  u]ij^r  classes  wished  at 
least  for  a  return  to  nature,  as  later  at  the  time  when  Watteau  i<ainted  shepherds, 
they  recognised  thennelves  in  die  sratimental  goat-herds  of  Theocritus.  Insig- 
nificant people  are  commemorated  in  the  epitaphs  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum. 
Music,  which,  according  in  Aristoxenus,  had  sunk  into  "  the  slough  of  Milgnrity," 
could  not  produce  any  works  wliich  were  more  than  recfiaujh  of  old  composi-  • 
tions,  accept  in  the  sphere  of  the  musical  oMnedy;  and  here  were  to  be  found  a 
realism  and  a  coaiseDess  which  even  the  mime  oould  not  surpass. 
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EXPLANAnON  OF  THE  COLOUEED  PLATE,  "THE  ALEXANDER 

SARCOPHAGUS'* 


The  "  Alexondur  Sarcopbagiu  "  in  tlic  Musttuiu  at  Con^tatitinoplc  luaj  be  ascribed  to  the  end 
of  titft  fonith  oentnry  n.  tk,  and  it  fwohably  the  w«rk  of  m  Athmun  artltt.  It  is  tbo  Uiiigest  of  the 

Greek  Sarcopbaj^  fi)un<l  ai  H'vhm  in  l***?  by  Humcly  liey,  t!u>  mcritorion?  Director-Getiend  of  ibe 
luipcrial  Turkish  Mu!>«udi.  'J'ht-  view  tbat  it  u  the  actual  cottiii  uf  Alexander  is  exploded  ;  but 
then-  is  ^tiU  a  difference  of  opiiiiuu  wbethtt  «e  are  to  consider  the  Hnrcopbagus  m  •  nioniliaent  to 
A  Macedonian  noblt*  of  AK  xauiler'H  euite,  or  as  oouunemoratin^'  om'  i>f  the  Oi  ii-iituI  [lotentiites  wbo 
flourished  under  the  M^wedonian  Kupreniai y.  However  tbat  uuiy  U-,  the  huiaiuy  and  battle  sconcf, 
whiith  adorn  the  two  long  sides  and  short  sides  of  the  chest  as  well  as  MCb  of  the  gublct  of  the  lid, 
are  hi!«torical  picturi^  in  the  fulle»t  »eti«e  uf  the  word  iuid  masterpieoes  of  Ureek  sculpture.  A 
eavnlry  battle,  in  which  King  Alexander  himself,  on  the  extreme  lef^  is  choi^nng  forward  to  decide 
the  (lay  (the  battle  of  Issus,  wc  may  suppo<^),  is  <lepi<  ted  on  the  one  long  side  ;  a  lion  hunt, 
wbicb  will  recall  the  joint  work  of  Ly«ippu«  and  Leochares,  intended  for  Delphi,  on  the  other. 
The  effect  of  the  plastic  work,  which  ia  eieented  with  great  Tividiieas  and  with  an  almoat  eiag- 
gerattHl  dulicacy,  is  enhjiiu<  <l  by  colouring  in  virtually  perfect  preservation.  The  bare  parts,  as 
well  as  the  Itockgronud  of  the  rvlief,  glitter  in  the  original  warm  whiteness  of  the  Pentelic  marble. 
The  other  porta  are  bviUiant  with  rich  hoes  of  yellow,  violet,  pu^e,  red«  and  Une.  The  frieie 
on  the  lid  shows  yellow  rine  tpriflril-  on  a  violet  fjrontid.  Here,  too,  we  have  an  aidditioiial  pirwif 
that  fonud  borrowed  essentially  from  nature,  such  as  leaves,  tendrils,  or  brauchesi  are  the  novelty 
whkk  the  later  Onek  art  of  otnamentation  diMoveied. 


(Chiefly  from  Karl  Wocrmanu,  "Oeachichte  d«r  Kuust  aller  Zeitcu  und  Vulker,"  Vol.  1. 

Lripaic  and  Vimna,  IMO.) 
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A  political  romance,  which,  about  300  b.  c,  under  the  cloak  of  an  unnmfag 
traveller's  lale,  proposed  to  solve  the  most  burning  social  questions,  was  conspicu- 
ouslj  appropriate  to  this  popular  crisis.  It  was  the  saci-ed  chronicle  ui  Euhemerus, 
who,  from  his  explanation  that  the  gods  represented  distinguished  nieu  who  for- 
merly lived  on  earth,  has  given  his  name  (Euhemerism)  to  die  rationalistic  method 
of  interpreting  rn\  thulogy.  Priests,  artists,  aud  craftsinen  lomposed  the  first  class 
of  this  well -ijrgani.se* I  State,  wliich  la}'  in  the  southern  ocean  near  the  coast  of  India. 
In  it  there  was  no  iudividuul  pru^)erly  beyuud  house  aud  garden.  All  produce 
bebi^ed  to  the  State;  and  the  priests, acting  as  stewards, divided  the  oommon 
store  on  a  definite  scheme,  whidi  did  not,  however,  insist  on  absolate  equality.  The 
State  thus  appeared  as  an  economic  iostittttioa,  presiding  over  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Finally,  the  plastic  arts  had  appn^ched  eveir-dav  life,  and  had  been  led  towards 
realism.  Lysastratus  (brother  of  Lysippus)  executed  portraits  from  plaster  masks. 
The  prose  of  contemporary  society  forced  its  way  into  sculplme  in  the  foiin  of  beg- 
gars and  old  crones,  aud  great  creations  wen?  brought  nearer  to  the  conipiehension 
of  the  multitude,  travestied  lu  ten-a-ooita.  The  youth  painfully  extruciuig  u  thorn 
becomes  a  street  urchin  blowing  en  his  foot  with  chubby  cheeks  (Priene).  The 
nickname  "Dirt  Painter"  was  giveo  to  Fttusias^  who  painted  the  interiors  of 
kitchens  and  barlx'rs'  shops;  aud  mosaic  paveraent.s  were  executed  rei)iescnting 
such  themes  as  an  untidy  room,  strewn  with  the  refuse  o£  the  banquet.  Hellen- 
istie  art  was  not  invariably  enlirted  in  the  service  of  the  masses  and  popularised ; 
it  worked  (Hxasionally  for  the  kings.  The  Nik^  of  Samothrace,  with  its  marvellous 
floating  robe,  glorified  the  naval  victory  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  :  the  dying 
gladiator  (on  the  capitol),  and  the  Gaul  who  has  killed  his  wife  aud  is  uow  fall- 
ing by  his  own  hand,  were  carved  for  the  victories  of  King  Attalus  of  Pergamum. 
A  latge  number  of  historical  pictures  were  produced ;  we  only  know  the  copy  of 
the  tttttle  of  Alexander  in  mosaic  (see  the  plate  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  116).  The  inti- 
mate  connection  between  sculpture  and  painting,  so  noticeable  in  Lysippus  and 
Apelles,  when  us^  to  emphasise  the  general  etlect  as  opposed  to  the  details,  and 
to  represent  the  ideal  not  the  actual  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  so-called  sar- 
cophagi of  Alexander;*  ]jaiuting  ceitainly  asserts  itself  there.  Keligious  art 
continued  to  j»ro<luce  noble  works  in  Athen?,  as,  for  instance,  the  Hera  of  the 
Ludovisi  and  the  Venus  of  Milo  (in  the  Louvre),  which  belong  to  the  Attic  school. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  monuments  and  tiie  custom  of  wearing  ilie  portrait 
of  the  sovereign  on  a  ring  promoted  the  art  of  portraiture. 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  the  East  on  Hellenistic  art  must  not  be  neglected.  On 
this  subject  we  possess  at  present  only  scanty  information ;  iu  the  case  of  the  capi- 
tals uf  tlie  East  we  know  that  they  were  laid  out  symmetrically  according  to  the 
principles  of  Hippodamus  the  Milesian  (ct  Vol.  IV,  p.  287),  but  nothing  about  the 
applicatiai  of  the  accepted  Eastern  tjpes^  whidi,  so  far  as  we  know,  make  their 
first  appearance  quite  suddenly  in  the  Byzantine  age,  although  tliey  must  have  been 
preserved  all  along.  We  ma^-,  perhaps,  observe  such  etfecls  on  plastic  art  iu  the 
widespread  realism  of  the  Rhoduin  school,  with  its  Laoootjn  group,  and  in  the 
Serapeion  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Egyptian  arrangement  of  courtyard  and  pylons 
was  employed.   Oriental  customs  and  vices,  beliefs  and  aupentitions,  slowly  fil- 


^  8«e  the  accomiwoyiog  iUutntion,  "The  SarcQi>bagu«  of  Alexander  in  tb«  Museum  at  ConatantiQople." 
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tend  into  Greek  lifa.   Its  centre  of  gravity  lav  in  the  Greco-Oriental  capitalfl  of 

the  East.  Greece  proper  took  no  large  share  in  the  production  of  great  men ;  and 
centres  of  intellectual  activity  arose  in  the  £ast»  or  far  westward  in  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

2>.  The  IIomax  Klle  (U6  b.  C.-395  x.  d.) 

The  Roman  rule  appeared  n  fjuarantee  of  peace  and  order  to  it:?  sulijccts.  Tlio 
Bomans  could  not  suppress  all  political  life,  since  the  municipal  aduiinisiraliou  of 
the  city-state  still  involved  many  questions  of  a  politicBl  character,  and  the  Greeks 
fanded  that  they  still  kept  pcditieal  freedom  existent  Hellas  did  not  drink  deeply 
«f  the  cup  of  iniaery  until  Sulla  (YoL  IV,  p.  376)  destroyed  tlie  prestige  of  Athens, 
-and  the  sliores  and  shrines  of  Greece  bppame  the  huuting-gtounds  of  Ciliciim 
pirates.  it>  is  true  that  Acrocorinth  was  raised  by  C^sar  from  its  ruins,  and 
-Ck>rinth  itself  became  a  prosperous  tmding  town,  but  only  u  a  Soman  colony, 
in  which  the  Latin  language^  Boman  life,  and  a  Roman  constitution  prevailed. 
The  last  vestiges  of  independence,  the  prosperity  which,  under  old  forms  of  govern- 
ment, had  accruci!  to  the  new  and  motley  population  of  Athens  after  Sulla's  ron- 
-quest,  were  wholly  destroyed  by  Augustus.  He  emancipated  Eretria  and  ^iiigiua 
from  Ih^  dependence  on  Athens;  similarly  S^iarta  endured  the  mortification  of 
aeeiiig  a  *  free  Laoonia  "  (consisting  of  tventy-four  former  F^oedc  towns)  founded 
near  her.  A  new  Roman  colony  arose  in  Patnis,  with  ruinous  eflects  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  ^Etolian  rountn'  population  which  was  forced  to  settle  there,  and  a 
-Ccieek  colony  was  established  in  Nicopolis.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  who  laid  down 
the  principle  (hat  the  provincials  might  be  shorn,  not  flayed,  gave  Greece  a 
flhort  respite  from  the  caprice  of  the  senatorial  govemois  by  uniting  Macedonia 
and  Achaia  with  the  imperial  province  of  Mcesia. 

Nero's  grant  of  freedom  (Vol.  IV,  p.  4*2f)),  which  has  recently  been  autheiiti- 
«ated  by  inscriptions,  and  was  only  a  measure  ot  tinaucial  relief,  meant  that  (Jreece 
should  be  exempt  from  taxes;  this  did  not  prevent  Nero,  after  the  burning  of 
Borne,  from  systematically  plundering  Greece  of  her  artistic  treasuresL  This 
immunity  from  taxation  was  revoked  by  Ve-pa«ian. 

The  renaissance  of  the  sernnd  century  roused  a  widesjtread  enthusia.sni  f(ir  the 
old  culture  of  Greece.  The  imijerial  throne  of  Koine  was  occupied  by  no  more 
splendid  representative  of  this  movement  than  Hadrian  (ToL  IV,  p.  441).  Not 
merely  did  he  show  his  love  and  reverence  for  Hellas  by  completing  ancient  edifices, 
such  as  the  Uiiiiple  of  Olvnipian  Zeus  at  Athens,  and  by  erectinoj  new  temjdes,  but 
he  attended  to  the  pmctic;il  need-*  nf  the  Greeks  by  eoustniciiii^  ai[ue<hn  is  and 
high-niad/i.  He  also  promoted  iegul  uiuiormity  by  codifying  local  cusioumry  rights. 
Tib.  Clauditts  Atticus  Herodf»  (101-177)  rivalled  the  example  of  the  emperor  by 
lebuilding  the  Odeion.  The  university  of  Athens  flourished,  and  the  election  of  the 
profes-sors  excited  no  less  interest  than  thai  nf  the  citv  ina<^i  si  rates  in  former  days. 
It  might  almost  l)e  concluded  from  the  intlu.x  of  s])et  tator8  at  the  I'ythian,  I.sthmian, 
^d  Olympian  games  that  ancient  Hellas  was  still  nourishing  as  before ;  and  the 
vitality  of  the  old  dialects  gave  to  this  view  of  the  case  a  certain  plausibility.  But 
the  enonnous  indebtedness  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the  entire  naUon  dis- 
closes the  social  miser}'  of  Greece.  Tlie  <-nunt  r\'  was  li\nnpf  on  its  capital,  paying  > 
for  iin[H)ris  by  the  exportation  of  its  gold  and  silver;  the  value  o£  the  precious 
jnetals  increased  immensely. 
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Alter  Gamcalla  had  oonfemd  tbe  citizenahip  upon  evray  sabject  oi  the  Bomaii 
Empire  {VoL  IV,  p.  448),  HelleiUBm  became  supreme  in  the  East  But  tlie  heart  of 
Greece  gained  nothing  thereby.  There  had  been  a  lieavy  withdrawal  ul'  nieii  into 
the  countries  of  tlie  Kast,  the  new  world,  and  Greece  became  more  and  more 
depopulated.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Ileruliaus  in  267  affected  Athena 
(whose  mniors  distinguished  themselves  under  the  historian  Hemmius  Dexii)pus) 
less  than  Argoe  and  Oorinth ;  yet  Corinth  reappears  in  275  as  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Crreece.  But  in  the  field  of  intellecttwl  culture  Athens  with 
her  splendid  university  still  stood  in  the  foiefruuL,  although  many  of  her  art  treas- 
uieii,  Uke  those  of  other  towns,  were  fated  to  be  carried  away  to  Constantinople. 
Her  magnificent  statues  and  her  ancient  fame  softened  the  heart  of  the  Gothic 
loogAkric,  so  that  he  granted  the  city  favourable  lerms.  On  the  other  hand, 
'OoHotb,  Nemea,  Atgos,  and  Sparta  fell  victims  to  the  devastatiojis  of  the  Uotiuu 

2.  BYZANTIUM 

A.  The  Founding  of  the  Byzantine  Eufibb 

Ax  Italian  hureaucracy  had  hardly  grown  up  out  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
when  it  fell  into  the  power  uf  the  military  despotism.  Augustus  indeed  had 
•established  the  military  monarchy,  victorious  after  seventy  years  of  war,  under 
such  moderate  forms  that,  although  legally  based  on  military  and  civil  force,  it 
seerued  to  be  mther  a  civil  magistracy,  dividing  sovereignty  with  tbe  Senate.  But 
even  in  the  tirst  centuTv  the  itnetorian  p;uards  —  that  portion  of  the  army  which 
stood  nearest  to  the  source  of  power  —  came  prominently  forward  in  deposing  and 
■entfaroDing  the  emperors.  Then,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  the  secret  how  emperors 
were  proclaimed  was  revealed  to  all  the  world,  and  Uie  provincial  arnues  refused 
to  k'  left  in  the  background  Adoption,  the  selection  of  the  most  capable,  then 
for  a  coiujjaratively  long  period  secure«l  to  tlie  empire  internal  peace  and  strength ; 
but  the  old  causes  of  instability  were  at  once  revived  when,  in  the  person  of  Com- 
moduB,  an  emperor  for  the  first  time  succeeded  to  his  power  hy  hereditary  right. 
Some  fifty  rulers  "  reigned  "  ninety  years  until  Diocletian:  two  s\ibmitted  to  for- 
eign foes,  one  abdicated,  and  one  ended  hi<  days  j)eacefull>  :  all  the  others  died  a 
violent  deatlL  All  the  bonds  of  oixier  were  loosenetl ;  agriculture  and  stock-breed- 
iiig,  industries  and  commerce,  died  out ;  the  empire  was  one  vast  desert^  Italy 
slowly  became  the  prey  of  malaria,  and  the  towns  mere  memories  iA  more  pros- 
perous times. 

Then  the  Tllyrian  Diocletian  ^  once  more  welded  the  em]Mre  towether,  but  at 
Uie  same  time  divided  it  into  four  parts.  He  transformed  the  impenui  olhce  into 
40  Oriental  despotism,  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  East,  and  created  from 
germs  which  had  long  existed  in  the  State  a  sodal  oiganisation  which  made  the 
Boman  Empire  a  caste  State. 

(a)  7%e  West  outstripped  by  the  East.  —  At  the  court  of  Diocletian,  in  Nico- 
media,  Constantine  bad  become  acquainted  with  the  expansion  of  the  East  To 
•one  who  reviewed  the  aatuation  from  that  point  of  outlook  Hellenism  and  Ghiis* 

*  tmMj  of  AllMiuaa  stock  (cf.  VoU  IV,  ^  455). 
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tiaiiily  necessarily  api>eaR'(l  to  be  the  pr.\v(>r«  with  which  iiuiierialisMi  was  compelled 
to  make  not  only  terms  o£  |(eace  but  an  alliance  of  the  closest  kind.  Asia  Miuor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  seemed  to  be  the  principal  oountriM  which  these  powers  had 
appropriated  as  their  sphere.  The  gloom  of  seiule  inaction  may  have  fallen  on 
the  primitive  ciilture  of  Syria  and  I'^ypt  as  on  the  west  of  tlie  empire,  hut  the 
Tkrauiau  nationalities  of  Asia  Minor — some  steeped  in  Greek  civilization,  soue 
almost  untouched  by  it,  and  completely  free  from  any  trace  of  Boman  influence  — 
gave  the  impression  of  vigorous  life  and  aroused  the  ho}ie  of  a  brilliant  future. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  half-Oriental  halMIellenic  civilizations  of  the  Kast  liail  been 
tried  anrl  found  wanthiif.  The  reaction  at,'ainst  them  led  to  a  pious  worship  of 
iiupeiidiibiu.  There  t/hen  the  new  doctrine  ui  Chritiliaiiily,  unhindered  by  old 
forms  of  ritual  and  1^  obsolete  Canaticiaro,  spread  over  the  country  like  flames 
over  a  wide  prairie,  so  that  Asia  Minor  became  the  first  Christian  countrj-.  The 
word  of  redemption,  tirst  uttered  in  tliR  town?,  reached  the  nutlyinjj  villa*^es  and 
hamlets,  so  that  the  temples  stood  deserted,  the  ancient  sacred  festivals  were  no 
longer  celebrated,  and  the  sacrificial  victims  found  no  purchasers.^  As  early  as  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  conviction  had  spread  through  the 
educated  upper  (dasses  that  the  Rnman  world-monarchy  and  the  Cliristian  world- 
religion  were  born  at  the  same  time,  and  signified  blessing  and  pronperity  one  for 
the  other.  This  view  was  expressed  by  Bishop  Melito  of  Sardis.  "  This  philosophy 
of  ours  first  budded  among  a  strange  people.  But  when,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
thy  predecessor  Augustus,  it  began  to  blossom  in  the  provinces  it  brought  in  a 
s|^cial  degree  rich  blessitigs  to  thy  realm.  For  from  that  day  forward  t!ie  I^onlau 
Kmpire  luui  increased  continuously  in  extent  and  magnificence;  and  of  this  empire 
thou  art  the  beloved  ruler,  and  wUt  continue  to  be  so,  with  thy  son,  so  far  as  thou 
art  willing  to  protet^  this  philosophy,  which,  beginning  under  Augustus  and  grow- 
ing tip  with  the  empire,  thy  forefather'^  honoured  e(|ually  with  other  religions."' 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  unfitted  both  by  his  temperament  and  by  his  position  to  fulfil 
this  wish ;  that  was  left  for  Constantiue.  Chiistianity  spreatl  deep  down  into  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  people,  whom  Hellenism  had  never  touched,  who  still  pre- 
served the  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  the  delight  in  festivals  wliich  were  peculiar 
to  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Christian  Church  transformed  the  old  feast-days : 
the  new  festivals  of  the  martyrs  were  celebrated,  like  the  old  festivals  in  honour 
of  Cyhele,  with  tumultuous  magnificence,  and  in  another  sect — that  of  the  Mes- 
salians  —  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  old  popular  cults  burst  forth.  A  former  priest 
of  Cybelo  (Montanus)  was  tlie  founder  of  a  Christian  sect;  women  played  as 
prophetesses  a  great  part  in  tiie  new  religion,  and  shepherds  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  new  doctrine;  The  activity  of  the  Christian  communities  in  Asia  Mi&<» 
called  forth  recognition  even  from  the  scofTmg  Luciau.  Ctothic  Christianity  spntng 
from  t!ie  rdiurch  in  Capjiadoeia,  and  the  foundation  was  there  laid  for  that  event 
which  aU'ordeil  uii  example  and  a  model  to  Ck>nstantine.  Armenia  became  the  first 
Christian  State  (cf.  below,  p.  58). 

How  dull  and  pitiable  seemed  Western  life  by  contrast  I  As  the  Western 
world  grew  old  its  learning  sank  into  insignificance,  its  plastic  art  degenerated 
into  rough  mechanic  woric,  and  its  poetry  ilickered  out  in  foolish  faxo&   In  relief 


*  Cf.  tbe  accoQoU  given  by  the  younger  Plmy  to  the  emperor  Trajan  on  the  condition  of  Bitbynia, 
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caning  the  artist  obtains  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  by  deeply  undercutting  the 
tigures  in  relief;  his  groups  have  a  stiff  and  geometrical  unity .  lie  shows  uo  love 
fur  ihe  inhmte  detail  and  variety  of  nature;  all  power  of  artistic  representation 
disappears  in  favour  of  meehanical  su^stion,  sudi  as  can  obaerra  in  the  vet> 
tieal  |«nels  of  the  urch  of  Constantine  iindn  the  beautiful  reliefs  filched  from  the 
work  of  a  more  artistic  age.  Gems  present  the  ?ame  features.  In  tlio  cnmeo  of 
agatenmyx,  wliicli  represents  the  triumphal  entry  of  Constantine  II  into  Home, 
four  deformed  tigures  stand  for  the  Komau  i»eople ;  the  sardonyx,  celeUraling  the 
triumph  of  Licinius  over  Maarimin,  is  no  less  clumsy.  In  the  medals  of  the  period 
we  Hnd,  as  formerly  in  the  Pelo|)onnesian  school  of  Polycletus,  an  utter  absence 
of  expression ;  but  the  pupils  of  Polycletus  had  the  art  of  expressing  J>by^«ieal 
charuj,  and  this  is  wanting  in  the  w.ork  of  the  new  school.  It  is  not  ao  much  any 
suppression  of  fine  modeUing  as  a  mechanical  deficiency  of  eye  that  is  expressed 
in  these  heads  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

Ill  litiTature  nho  tlie  symptoms  of  senility  are  ohviou.s  at  TToiue.  Even  tlie 
Gallic  schools  of  rhetoric  surpassed  in  importance  tlits  mstructiou  given  in  tlie 
capital  The  emperor  Constantine  had  certainly  an  opportunity,  when  he  visited 
Gaul  in  311,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  elegant  language.  The  grossest' 
flatteries  were  lavi.shed  on  himself  and  other  emperors  by  Eumenius,  a  Gallic  school 
mauapfcr,  and  a  Greek  by  descent.  Con«!tantine  rould  easily  convince  himself 
that  iuieiiects  were  at  a  still  lower  ebb  in  Gaul  than  in  the  capital,  aud  ihui  lliere 
also  no  germs  of  a  renaissance  were  discernible.  Poetry  had  not  risen  superior  to 
those  ridiculous  feats  of  versification  which  could  be  read  backwards  or  forwards,  ot 
whore  the  be^nnniiig  of  one  verse  recurrcl  at  the  end  of  the  next  verse.  The  sub- 
jects were  in  no  wise  superior  to  the  form ;  poets  wrote  manuals  of  hygiene,  pro- 
sody, and  hunting,  or  celebiaied  the  rivalry  of  cooks  and  bakeis.  Even  the  gods 
were  handled  in  the  vein  of  stupid  and  vulgar  indecency,  which  was  the  surest 
passport  to  popularity.  ^lore  ambitious  intellects  could  amnse  themselves  with 
<M{'ping  verse,  witli  a  cento  wliich  was  (•onij>o.'*pd  only  out  of  jia.ssiffjis  from  ancient 
poets  aud  grew  into  a  regidar  tragedy  (tlie  "  Aledea "  in  tiie  Codex  Salmasianus), 
with  the  "  geometrical  **  poetry,  which  could  be  read  diagonally,  or  contaiued  acro»> 
Ucs  on  the  name  of  CSirist  Sad  to  relate,  these  iDgenkuis  f^ats  pleased  even  the 
empen)r. 

It  was  ditl'erent  in  the  £a8t,  where  bidden  springs  came  to  the  surface,  where 
an  afterglow  of  Oriental  culture  and  of  the  Hellenistic  rsnaissanoe  was  still  dis- 
cernible.   Poetry  indeed,  even  in  the  East^  oould  not  emancipate  itself  from  the 

intellectual  weariness  and  decrejiitude  of  the  age;  mathematical  exercises  in  epi- 
grammatic form  show  the  degmdatiou  of  ilie  creative  impulse.  But  the  delicate 
rococo  poetry  of  Alexandria  still  showed  vitality;  the  poets  from  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  who  at  a  later  date  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  epics  and 
romances,  were  transmittecs  of  Hellenistic  poetry  (Quintus  of  Smyrna,  Nonnus)  or 
utilised  Hellenistic  verfionn  of  Oriental  novels  (  the  Syrian  Semite  lleliodorus). 

The  plastic  arts,  as  studied  in  the  East,  were  iar  more  valuable  for  a  revival  of 
the  old  greatness  and  the  creation  of  a  new  GreeoOhristian  culture.  Events  were 
quite  early  ctimmemorated  on  the  tombs  of  the  marlyis  in  the  most  Christian 
Country  (Asia  Minor),  which  brought  to  the  henK's  of  the  faith  fame  and  (he 
reverence  of  their  countrymen.  "  The  artist  executed  in  bright  colours  the  best 
products  of  his  art ;  he  represeuted  with  his  brush  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  martyr. 
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his  firmness,  his  ngonies,  the  R.ivage  figures  of  the  tjTant*;,  and  their  scorn  .  .  » 
tiually,  the  image  of  the  huniau  form  of  Christ,  who  imposed  thi^i  cndflict  on 
hiin."  This  is  the  description  tJiat  (Gregory  of  Nyssa  gives  (379-394;  oi  tlio  typi- 
cal pictures  of  martyia.  His  accoiint  is  confiimed  by  ejitant  examples,  such  as 
those  which  the  dutpel  of  Tbeodorus  Tyn>n,  in  Eukaita,  ozhibits.  The  chapel  of 
Euphemia,  the  patron  saint  of  Chalced  ni,  sliows  a  whole  series  of  thL-m,  which 
Bishop  Asterius  of  Amaseia  extolled  to  the  skies  oa  ftcoouat  o£  the  spiiituai 
expression  of  the  heroine. 

The  wealth  of  arehitectuial  oreatiaas  which  was  to  he  found  in  the  Hellenisfcie 
(atles  presented  admirable  models  for  an  emperor  who  was  a  great  patron  of  ImUd- 
iug,  and  anxious  to  effect  the  fusion  of  Christianity  with  Hellenism.  The  Church 
of  the  Apostles  in  Constantinople,  the  great  church  in  Antinch,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  have  certainly  proved  models  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  for  succeeding  ages,  and  are  the  starting  points  of-  a  new  style.  But 
they  are  also  the  last  triumphs  of  a  long-esUiblished  Greco-Oriental  school;  they 
illustrate  mcthails  of  arcliitectural  ornamental  iou  which  date  from  tlio  remote  past. 
The  vast  basilica  with  its  tower-iike  flanking  buihliuffs,  and  the  cruciform  domed 
church  with  its  primitive  form  of  a  square  with  rounded  ends,  can  bulh  be  trac^ 
back  to  Eastern  patterns;  the  former  to  the  Hittite  Hani  (oi  VoL  III»  pi  124>» 
the  latter  to  the  rock -tombs  of  Sidon,  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria  and  I^dmyra  ; 
afterwards  imitated  in  buildings  abovo  "n-find  (Pnutorium  of  Mnsn^ije)  and  actu- 
ally furnished  with  a  dome  (Djerash  and  Kufr  in  Xueiyis).  The  decoration  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  shows  the  influence  o£  the  Syro- 
Hellenisiic  volute  and  deeply  incised  foliage  (as  at  Baalbeo  and  Spalato). 

Constftntine  is  designated  by  a  later  historian  as  an  innovator  and  a  subvertcr 
of  ancient  laws.  We  can  as  a  matter  of  fact  demonstrate  that  particular  priiicii>les 
fn)m  the  Greek  legal  sphere  pa.-^sed  into  tlie  code  of  Constantiae ;  for  example,  the 
property  of  the  mother  descended  to  the  children,  and  the  father  only  enjoyed  the 
usufruct^  as  the  law  of  Gortyn  shows.  Thus  the  repression  of  what  was  Romaii 
and  the  preference  for  what  was  Hellenistic  even  in  the  field  of  1^^  jninciples^ 
the  shiftinj:^  of  tlic  centre  of  tho  empire  to  the  East,  and  the  admission  of  Chris- 
tianity t  )  a  place  among  the  legally  recognised  religions,  form  a  chain  with  closely 
fitting  links,  the  starting  point  of  which  is  the  conviction  that  Asia  Minor  and  th» 
East  are  the  countries  of  the  future  while  the  West  has  played  out  its  part»  now 
six  hundred  years  old. 

(6)  The.  Promotion  of  Bi/zaniitm  to  be  tJie  Capital  of  the  World,  "  Coiutanti- 
ftiOfk,'*  —  If  Gonstantine  was  to  choose  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Europo 
which  held  a  convenient  position  on  the  sea  and  possessed  all  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations for  the  new  capital  of  the  world,  only  the  northwestern  corner  of  Asia 

Minor  and  the  part  of  Kuroj^e  lying  opposite  came  into  consideration.  Connected 
directly  with  Asia  Minor,  now  a  countiy  of  first  importance,  and  the  East,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  marvellous  stone  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  and  in  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  line  of  the  Danube  and  the  Illsrrian  group  of  countries,  Bysantium^ 
the  old  Greek  city  (already  recognised  by  the  Delphic  oracle  in  respect  of  its 
exrollent  military-  and  commerr-ial  position),  was  far  better  adapted  than  the 
region  of  Ilium  and  Alexandria  Troas  to  meet  all  the  wishes  of  ConstantLne.  He 
had  proved  in  the  war  with  Lidnius  that  the  master  of  the  opening  of  the  Boa* 
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phorus  into  the  Propnntis,  that  is  to  pay,  of  Byzantium,  nii<^lit  prove  a  tliorn  in  th» 
side  of  ht'^  anlagouist.  Licinius  while  in  possession  of  ihis  town  hnd  barred  the 
l«ssage  iiiio  Asia,  but  as  nmoii  as  he  evacuated  it  lie  was  uuabie  to  offer  any 
mocessfol  resistance  (VoL  IV,  p.  461  et  *eq»}. 

In  July  aud  Augvist,  325,  this  new  Eome  was  adorned  with  numerous  edifices.. 
On  November  20,  o2.^,  the  foinulatinn-?tone  was  lai<l  for  the  eulai^emcnt  of  the 
town  walls  (fourteen  niile.s  in  len^nh),  uu  the  day  wiieu  the  sun  enters  the  sif^n  of 
Sagitlarius.  On  May  11,  3;>0,  was  eulebratcd  the  consecration  of  llie  new  city^ 
vhieh  wound  so  picturesquely  between  the  eea  and  the  haj  indenting  the  eoast 
to  the  west.  The  new  cdpital  was  now  pushed  on  with  an  unoaralleled  and  well- 
directed  encrjjv.  One  of  the  twt)  ronsnls  was  ?plo'  teil  fur  Constantinople.  Sen- 
ators were  iulnxiuced  from  Kome,  and  re(  eived  houses  and  estates  on  the  Asiatic 
or  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Landuwuers  in  the  sunoundiug  "  dioceses  " 
min^ht  not  make  testamentary  dispositions  unless  they  already  possessed  a  house  in 
Con^tatiiinopla  The  multitude  was  to  be  alluxed  there  by  gifts  of  com  and  dia- 
tributiiin  I'f  wine  aiul  oil. 

Constant  ine  erecied  for  the  followers  of  tlie  new  religion  his  Church  of  the 
Apostles,  whuii  was  also  to  be  his  mausoleum;  the  Asiatic  open  square,  employed 
for  sepulchral  buildings,  thus  became  a  model  for  the  cruciform  domed  churdi  for 
the  Christian  world.  The  old  cults  were  only  partially  retained ;  l^Uas  Poliuclius- 
(the  Panagia  Poliuehus)  had  to  give  wny,  likrt  Diana  Heeate  ami  Venus.  Simple 
transformations  (such  as  that  of  the  ginldess  Cybele  into  the  goddess  of  ])rayer) 
occurred  frequently ;  the  names  of  the  days  became  saints  (St.  SabbasX  But  the 
•Id  Tjrche  and  the  Dioscuri  received  new  temples  in  the  youi^  (Siristian  city. 
The  Christian  faith  had  not  yet  creat  ed  any  high  standard  of  religious  ari(VoL  IV, 
j.  202);  it  was  only  wrestling  with  the  representation  of  primitive  forms.  The 
old  jtagsunstn  had  therefore  to  lend  its  art  to  adorn  the  new  capital.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Greco- jBoman  world  was  laid  xtnder  oontnbution ;  statues  in 
luge  numbm  were  brought  to  the  "flourishing"  city.  The  Ptellas  of  lindus 
and  the  Zeus  of  Do<lona  were  now  raised  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
houBp;  the  famous  snake-column  from  Delphi  (Vol.  IV,  p.  2^2)  was  en-eKKl  in 
the  hippodrome.  If  Kome  boasted  her  imperial  forums,  the  city  of  Constantino 
took  no  less  pride  in  its  forum  of  Constantino,  a  broad  oval  ]dace,  surroonded  by 
adonnades,  which  displayed  in  its  centre  a  lofty  porphyry  column  (now  the  burnt 
oolumn  Djemberli  Tash)  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor  as  Apollo*Uelio8. 

(c)  I%€  Beginnings  of  Byzantme  History, —  Byzantium  was  founded — and 
now  ByzantiM  history  begins.  Putists  reject  the  name  Byzantine,  preferring  the 
nme  East  Roman  or  Boinai<^  since  the  Byzantines  called  themselves  by  this* 

Greci^^d  form  of  the  T^tin  Romani  (Pwnaloi). 

The  eharartor  of  this  Kast  Iloman  Km]iirp,  which  is  given  by  the  component 
elements  of  Hellenism,  Orientalism,  and  Chn.stianity,  is  at  first  profoundly  alTected 
V  the  caste-system  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  The  whole  empire  was  an 
artificial  fabric,  with  henMlitary  professions  in  every  sphere,  hereditary  farmera' 
and  district  coun<5pllors,  guilds  and  arniv,^ — a  network  of  conipidsonr- groups  and 
classes  into  wliich  even  criminals  are  tlinist.  All  seetinns  of  society  were  sep- 
arated by  hatred,  struggling  to  be  freed  one  from  the  other.  A  great  gulf  was 
fixed  between  the  hi|^  aod  lower  classes;  the  latter  were  not  able  to  aeoiue  the 
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former  in  court.  Tlie  decline  o(  trade,  the  insecurity  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and 
the  debasement  of  the  Loinage  bad  led  to  a  shrinkage  of  commerce  aud  to  a 
strange  revival  of  the  regime  of  barter.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  symptoms  of 
disease  that  the  union  of  the  new  elementa  was  to  ezeccise  a  aalutaxy  influence, 
and  a  fresh  current  to  flow  thrmif,'h  tliis  old  society. 

Jidiau  the  Apostate  (361-36"^)  tried  once  more  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Constan- 
tine.  Paganism  seemed  to  him  capable  of  a  second  renascence.  The  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  the  Sun-God,  to  whom  he  devoted  an  almost  fanatical  study,  had  attracted 
'  ith  ail  irresistible  power  since  bis  introduction  by  the  philosopher  ^laxinnie^ 
of  Ephesus  into  a  conventicle  of  Mithras  woi-shippers.  This  Oriental  suu-culi  liad 
spread  extraordinarily  over  tlie  West ;  but  Julian  failed  to  see  that  it  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Greek-speaking  sphere,  and  had  never  established  a  firm  hold  there. 
Sinoe  the  religious  influences  of  the  Enst  bad  so  little  footing  in  Greece,  it  was  a 
sad  error  to  believe  that  a  soldier's  religion  could  be  filled  with  Platonic  ideas. 
This  attempt  to  unite  Hellenism  and  Orientalism  was  destined  to  fail  as  much 
as  the  attempt  to  exclude  Christianity,  whose  followers  seemed  to  Julian  to  be 
destitute  of  ethical  training  (eL  VoL  IV,  p.  203)»  and  the  attempt  to  oomlmie 
neo-Platonio  notions  with  a  superstitious  popular  rdi^^on. 

For  the  new  *' By/.autine  "  empire  Christianity  seemed  a  most  essential  ele- 
ment. To  control  it  seemed  to  be  the  right  of  the  sovereign;  for  this  reason 
Oonstantine  himself  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nicaia  (ibid.  p.  196).  Ihe  most 
strikuig  features  of  the  newdevelopnieiu  were  the  interest  of  tlie  sovereign  in  theo- 
logical disputes  and  the  right  which  he  claimed  to  decide  them  (Useaaio-papism)^ 

{(1)  The  Invasion  of  the  Huns;  tlu  Partition  of  the  Roman  Empirf.  —  Mean- 
while the  fabric  of  the  empire  was  tottering  beneath  the  attack  of  harbarian  races. 

A  nation  of  hoi-semen  in  the  north  of  China,  which  was  certainly  of  Turkish  (not 
Lesgish)  stock, the  nation  of  the  Hiung  nu,  split  iij)  about  50  n.  c.  into  two  sections ; 
a  southern  section,  which  submitted  to  the  Chinese  (Vol.  II,  p.  139),  aud  an  army 
bent  on  conquest  which  set  out  to  conquer  under  Chichi  (ibid,  154),  took  pos- 
session of  the  kin^rdum  of  the  Wu  Sun  (Usun)  at  the  foot  of  the  T'icu  shan, and 
planted  itself  in  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Kirgis  tribes.  We  ran  follow  fiom  C'liine«e 
sources  the  further  migration  into  the  region  between  Laice  ikikal  and  the  .Sea  of 
Aral  as  well  as  the  connection  with  the  Hiung  uu  of  the  Chinese  mother  country 
(of  Ktt  tsang).  The  weaklings  remained  behind,  and  thus  a  selection  was  made 
of  the  fittest  men,  who,  though  few  in  numbers,  subjuixated  pt)\verful  neighbouring 
peoples  and  verified  the  sayinf^  of  (Miichi :  "  Witli  our  inotinted  warriors  we  form 
a  nation  whose  name  tills  all  barbarians  with  dismay  .  .  .  and  even  if  we  die,  the 
fame  of  our  valour  will  last,  and  our  diildren  and  chUdren's  children  will  be 
leaders  of  other  nations." 

Tlie  Alani  on  the  Volga  were  subdued.  The  sliock  of  ilie  relentless  race  then 
struck  the  West  Goths,  who  asked  aud  obtained  admission  into  the  Boraan 
Empire.  But  the  inuapacity  and  treachery  of  the  Roman  officials  led  to  war 
(VoL  IV,  p.  466).  Fritigem  the  leader  was  joined  from  all  sides  by  farmers,  slaves, 
miners,  and  debtors.  Life  in  all  the  Oernianic  distri<  ts  as  far  as  Alsace,  into 
which  the  Alemanni  made  a  premature  incursion,  now  became  insecure.  Friiif^ern 
ouce  more  demanded  Thrace.  The  refusal  of  the  emperor  Yaleus  resulted  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Adrianople  (August  9, 378),  and  Valens  felL  Owing  to  'his 
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the  Germanic  danger  assumed  enorinniis  proportions.  If  the  Arian  Gotlis  had 
conquered,  the  counter-stream  ot  Orthodoxy  would  have  necessarily  swollen  all 
the  more.  The  peace  concluded  by  the  Spaniard  Theodosius  (emperor,  379-395) 
admitted  the  Goths  into  Mfleeia  as  allies  (fgedtrati^;  in  olh«r  respecis  also  the 
anny  and  government  were  thrown  open  to  Germanic  influences.  The  J'rank 
Kichomer  (Ricimer)  apj)ears  as  commander-in-chief  and  consul;  the  Vanrlal 
Sliiicho  was  commander-in-chief  and  husband  of  Serena,  a  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  the  emperor. 

Hie  partition  of  the  empire  l  Theodosius  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  sec- 
tion was  definitely  concluded.  The  divisioi  «•£  the  imperial  chanceiy  into  a  Greek 
and  a  liumau  deportment  was  a  step  towards  drawing  the  logical  conclusion  from 
the  distinction  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  halves  of  the  empire.  This  measure 
had  been  advocated  by  DiodetiaD  and  Gomrtantine,  and  was  now  definitdy  taken; 
not  because  Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been  made  emperors  of  West  and  East 
(Theodosius  had  hardly  contemplated  the  definite  separation,  since  he  appointed 
Stilicho  imperial  regent  ior  both),  but  at  the  time  when  Theodosius  II  or  his 
sister  Pnloheria  leoogniaed  Valentinian  III  as  emperor  of  the  We^  (425).  The 
legislative  separation  was  not  proclaimed  before  438 ;  and  a  law  applying  to  West 
and  East  dates  as  late  as  the  yeir  468.  The  recognition  of  Constantiiu)i»le  seems 
to  have  still  been  necesi>ar>  to  validate  an  imperial  election  for  the  Westj  in  472 
Julius  Xepos  (Vol  IV,  p.  472)  was  reoognised  as  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  I 
the  Thracian. 

But  the  eni])ire  of  the  "  Kunialoi "  was  now  given  up  to  that  peculiar  develop- 
ment which  we  term  liyzantine  or  East  Knmau.  The  Church  of  New  Rome  was 
subject  to  the  emperor,  who  in  381,  at  the  Council  of  Constant iuopie  (VoL  IV, 
p.  206),  tore  up  documents  of  which  he  disapproved.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
bidkop  was  then  given  precedence  immediatdy  after  the  Roman  bishopy  —  hen 
again  a  dualism  pregnant  with  .significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eni}>eror 
liowed  to  the  counsels  of  the  Church.  Theodosius  was  compelled  to  do  public 
penanoe  for  the  UMssaere  in  the  dfcua  at  Thesaalonica  (390);  Ambrosias,  who 
forced  him  to  it,  eulogised  the  act  of  penanoe  in  his  funeral  oration  over  Theo- 
dosius. The  influence  of  Oriental  art  soon  became  visible  in  the  East;  the  golden 
gat*^s  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (constnicted  between  388  and  391)  disiday  in  their 
arciiiLrave  Eg)'ptian  and  Syrian  elements  (chamfers:  high  cushion-like  supports—* 
tori).  Thus  at  the  threshold  of  B^santtne  life  stand  Heileoism,  Gbiutianily,  and 
Eastern  dvilizaUoQ. 


B,  Tbb  Old  Btzaktink  Ehpibs  dowh  to  JusnNUH 

T!?E  political  and  ecclesiastiail  union  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  old 
}\unmu  Empire  was  due  to  the  bonds  of  Greek  culture  and  Christianity  and  the 
prepoodeiance  of  Oriental  elements  in  the  population ;  it  was  not  realised  without 
straggles  within  and  without.  This  realiaation  ooDtanued  for  almost  six  centuries 
to  hover  bef  i "  the  eyes  of  the  Byzantines  as  a  supreme  ideal,  from  the  time  when 
all  Eastern  believers  were  united  by  the  comprehensive  confessiuu  of  faith  (Heno» 
tikon)  of  the  patriarch  Acacius,  which  the  emperor  Zeno  promulgated  (482),  to 
the  destmctioii  of  the  aecnlar  siwtem  power  hj  the  battle  of  Mantirikert  (MalaK- 
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kerd,  Melaqgerdf  1071)i  whea  Ctappftdodt,  Annenia,  and  Etstem  Asia  Minor  vera 

finally  lost. 

Foreif^u  naLionalities,  Germanic  tribes  aud  Huns,  bad  impeded  tlie  work  of 
consoliduiiua  iu  the  old  Byzantine  period,  so,  in  the  new  age»  did  Persiaiis, 
Arabians,  and  Turks;  but  Byiantinm  proved  benelf  in  these  vats  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  etiltiir&  And  in  internal  a£foiis,  from  the  day  when  the  emperor 
Constantino  —  a  true  precursor  of  Justinian  in  his  "  Caesaro-papism  "  —  claimed 
for  himself  the  right  to  settle  the  conditious  of  entrance  into  the  Church  and  to 
depose  any  refractory  bishops,  down  to  the  publication  of  a  nnifonn  oonfmion  of 
iaith  for  the  whole  East^  a  steady  progress  in  ecclesiastical  unity  had  been  main- 
tained. Tlie  uinjualified  submission  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
of  Ooiipf  aiitiiinple,  enforced  by  John  Chrysostoni;  the  abandonment  of  Nestorius 
under  the  pressure  of  the  populace  of  the  capital  (Vol.  IV,  p.  207)  because, 
conformably  with  his  native  sohool  of  Syrian  theolog}  ,  he  had  protested  againai 
the  undue  importance  of  Martolatiy;  finally,  the  dispute  with  the  £g>'ptian 
separatists,  —  such  are  the  most  imjxirtant  stages  on  this  road.  On  tliis  latter 
point  the  first  measures  taken  by  the  emperor  overshot  the  mark.  The  fear  of 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  proclain}ed  oecumenical  archbishop  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (449),  and  had  more  weight  in  secular  affairs  than  the 
imperial  govemor,  led,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  met  imder  the  presi- 
dency of  imperial  commissaries,  to  the  deposition  of  the  ruling  ])atriarc'h,  I>iiiscon:s 
(ibid.  p.  208).  This  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Alexandrine  ]«triarchate  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  accession  of  privileges  to  the  patriarch  of  Byzantium, 
who  was,  however,  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  final  result 
was  a  loosening  of  the  tight  bands  of  centralisation  and  the  concession  of  means 
by  which  Sj'rians  and  Alexandrians  luiglit  work  side  by  side  in  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical society.  How  could  thr;/  he  penaaueuily  dispensed  with  in  a  sphere  of 
civilization  which  followed  the  guidance  of  the  East  in  the  creation  of  dogmas,  in 
the  plastic  arts,  mosaics,  and  miniature-painting ;  in  a  sphere  of  civilisation  which, 
as  regarded  architecture  (ecclesiastical  buildings,  pylons,  columned  cisterns),  owed 
everything  of  value  to  the  stimulus  of  the  East?  Neveitheleas,  the  Peraan 
Church  seceded  to  Nestorianisni  (\ol.  IV,  p.  211). 

The  valour  of  the  army  did  not  prevent  the  liuns  from  spreading  over  the 
Danubian  countries.  An  empire  arose  whidi,  eztraordinarily  loosely  fnoned, 
stretched  from  Denmark  over  portions  of  Germany,  Tlussia,  and  Hungary,  as  far  as 
modern  Siberia.  Huns  had  been  received  into  the  West  and  East  Roman  armies; 
Greeks  and  Itomaus  lived  amonj^  the  Hunuish  people,  happy  to  have  escaped  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  the  lioinau  Empire.  The  Greek,  whom  Priscus,  the  sec- 
letaiy  to  the  Byzantine  embassy,  met  among  the  Huns  in  448v  expressed  his 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  he  felt  more  at  ease  in  his  new  home ;  the  law  only 
touched  the  \x)or  in  the  Roman  Empire,  while  the  rich  man  escaped  with  impunity. 
The  pHpst  Salvianus  of  Massilia  gave  a  similar  opinion  in  the  West:  "Our 
countrymen,  even  those  of  noble  birth,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  looking  for  Boman 
humanity  among  the  barbarians,  since  they  can  no  lon^  etsdure  tibe  hertegian 
inhumanity  of  the  Romans."  Attila,  the  Idng  of  the  Huns,  who  had  adoj>ted  the 
luxury  of  civilizefl  countries  in  his  wood-built  palace  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tlieiss,  but  with  cousciuus  piide  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  nation  of  horse- 
men, refused  all  personal  display,  might  have  become  dangeions  to  East  Bom& 
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In  447  he  was  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Huns 
was  dearly  bought  by  a  peace  which  Theodosius  II  concluded.*  Attila's  goal 
lay«  however,  in  the  West ;  this  was  wrested  from  him  on  the  Mauriazensian  plain 
(between  on  the  Seine  and  Troyes),  and  thus  East  Borne  was  finally  saved 
(of.  Vol  IV,  p.  470). 

The  Gennanic  races  played  a  iiromixieDt  j  art  at  this  time  both  in  new  Rome 
and  old  Rome.  Theodosius,  alter  tbe  defeat  oi  Arbogast  the  Frank,  who  had  raised 
Eugeuius  to  the  imperial  throne  in  392  (see  YoL  IV,  p.  4G7),  had  vested  the 
supreme  management  of  the  united  4»npire  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandal  StUiduk. 
Bui,  in  view  of  the  mutual  mistrust  of  the  two  empires,  this  appoiutment  oiily 
signified  a  pious  wish  which  could  no  longer  be  fulfilled.  The  Vandal,  neverthe- 
less), checked  the  Greek  expedition  of  Alaric  the  West  Goth  (whom  Adan  monks 
employed  to  eradicate  paganism*  and  through  whom  the  splendid  temple  of  Eknoa 
was  laid  in  ruins),  and  brought  it  to  a  peaceful  termination.  Gainas  the  Goth, 
aided  by  .Stilicho's  troops,  had  come  to  Constantinople,  suppressed  the  terrible 
tnagisler  ojichrum  Eu6nu8,  made  common  cause  with  the  imuigeut  Uouut  Tribi> 
gild  in  Phr)  gia,  aad  entered  Constantinople  with  the  victorious  aimj  of  Goths. 
It  was  the  orthodox  population  of  the  capital  which  then  drove  out  the  Arian 
Goihs.  The  Goth  Fiavitta  effected  the  final  annihilation  of  the  army  of  th« 
Goths. 

Puicheria,  the  wise  guardian  and  sister  of  Theodosius  II,  who  had  followed 
Antbemius  in  the  guardianBhip,  took  numerous  Gennans  into  her  service.  The 
dilKcult  task  of  escorting  Placidia,  the  aunt  of  the  emi)eror,  with  her  son  Valen- 
tiuian  III  to  the  West  was  undertaken  by  the  Goth  Ardaburius ;  and  the  same 
man  actually  deposed  the  rival  emperor  John.  Aspar,  the  son  of  Ardabuxuu^ 
became  in  434  consul,  subsequmtly  ma^i$Ur  milUwi^  and  a  patrician.  PQlcbeEaa» 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius  II,  gave  her  hand  to  a  worthy  senator,  who  had  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Aspar,  Marcianus  of  Tlirace  (450  a.  d.  ;  el 
VoLIV,  p.  471).  The  latter  ruled  in  the  interests  of  the  Goths;  he  had  the 
courage  to  refuse  tribute  to  the  Huus,  but  looked  calmly  on  the  advance  of  the 
Vandals,  who  then  oocapied  Mauvetania.  It  is  a  significant  fact  aboot  this  pradi»* 
position  towards  Goths  and  Vandals,  that  even  before  this  a  nephew  of  Aspar  had 
pfTered  to  aid  the  emperor  Theodosius  against  any  enemy  except  the  Vandals. 

Aspar,  on  the  death  of  Marcianus,  had  declined  the  B)'zaiUine  crown  on  account 
of  hit  Arian  sympathies ;  but  stiU,  like  Bkimer  in  the  West^  who  raised  Ifajoii^ 
anus  and  Seveius  successively  to  the  thnme  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  472),  he  nominated 
to  the  purple  a  military  tribune,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  quite  harmle.ss  from 
his  want  of  culture,  I^eo  the  Thraeian,  or,  as  the  Byzantines  called  him,  Maoeilus 
(the  butcher).  Leu  felt  that  his  duty  to  the  crown  should  outweigh  his  gcatitwle 
to  the  kingmaker  Afipar,  and  tberelore  refused  to  "  submit  his  own  judgment  and 
the  public  interests  to  the  will  of  a  subject,"  as  we  are  told  h}-  Georgios  Cedrenos, 
a  somewhat  uncritical  writer,  though  here  he  certainly  depends  on  the  I  saurian 
pmdidus,  an  excellently  informed  contemporary'  historian  of  the  reigns  of  Leo  and 
Zeno.  The  policy  of  Leo,  freed  iiom  Gothio  infioanoe,  was  fiiat  dinoted  iowarda 
a  war  on  the  Vandalib  Bat  the  campaign  of  4G8  ended  in  hnmiliation,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  everything  would  miscany  without  Gothic  assbtance.  Leo  was 
therefore  forced  to  nominate  the  son  of  Aspar  as  co-emperor.  But  in  471  Leo 
got  rid  of  Aspar  and  one  ol  his  sous  by  assassination,  while  the  new  emperor  and 
a  third  son  escaped. 

Oriental  influence  already  b^;an  to  take  the  piftoe  of  Germanic  predominanceu 
Leo  waf  ]'>rotected  by  an  Isauiian  bodyguard,  and  Trascallisaeus,  tlie  Isaurian, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Zeno,  became  emperor  of  Byzantium  in  November,  474, 
received  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor.  l¥ith  the  appeaiance  on  the 
scene  of  Aspar^s  lui^bmr,  the  East  Goth  Tbeodcde  St»hii8  (aoa  of  THarius^  and  of 
the  Amalian  Theodoric,  son  of  the  East  Gothic  prince  Theoderair),  the  destinies  of 
Byzantium  began  once  more  to  be  dependent  on  the  Teuton.  The  yearf?  478—181 
witnessed  a  desperate  struggle,  since  at  one  time  the  emperor  employed  the  Ama- 
lian against  Theodoric  Stoabua,  at  another  the  two  ^eodorics  eonfmnted  the 
emperor,  while  once  more  the  emperor  appeared  allied  \\  ith  Strabwk  At  this 
oppoitimity  tlie  Bulgarians  appeared  for  the  first  time  (482)  in  league  with  Zeno 
against  the  Amalian ;  their  name  ia  derived  from  the  Volga,  on  which  the  Bulga- 
rians were  long  settled.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Triariua,  Theo- 
doric the  Amalian,  received  giants  of  land,  the  consulship  and  patriciate,  and 
lastly  the  "  cnmniissjon  "  to  cmKjner  Italy.  Tlie  Enst  Roman  Empire  finally  shook 
oiT  Germanic  iutlucuce  in  the  year  488,  when  Theodoric  marched  out  to  create  for 
himself  a  new  empire  on  Italian  soiL 

The  empiefls^dow  Ariadne,  with  the  view  of  stuHigthcnuig  her  cause  hy  the 
forces  of  the  Greek  Balkan  peninsula,  gave  her  hand  to  (he  celehrated  Anastasius  I, 
"Diclionis"  of  E.])i(lammis  (491 -51 S).  Tlie  destrurtion  of  the  L«ftiirian  military 
despotism  was  successfully  accomplished.  Notwithstanding  the  impoi-tance  and 
value  of  the  European  territories,  it  proved  impossible  to  keep  back  the  invading 
Slavs,  to  conquer  the  Bulgarians,  against  whom  a  wall,  running  from  Selym- 
on  tlie  Vr  ]  Titi  <f  -  Dtrkon  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  intended  to  act  as  a  bul- 
wark, or  to  avi-vi  a  war  with  Persia  mainly  caused  by  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  Persian  Armeniauij.  The  diplomatic  treatment  of  the  Germanic  princes  pro- 
duced the  result  that  Theodoric — as  if  he  were  a  Boman  official — stamped  his 
gold  cobs  alone  with  the  head  of  the  empert^  ADastasiua.  His  silvw  coins  show 
the  name  of  Theodoric  An  inscription  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justin, 
which  refers  to  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  first  gives  Theodoric  the 
imperial  title  d[ominus]  •  .  .  semper  Augfustns].  dovis  fwther  assumed  the 
consular  badges,  and  possibly  the  patrician  title,  as  did  the  Bui^ndian  king 
Guiidobnt,  and  the  king  of  the  West  CJoths,  Alarie  TI.  The  old  empire,  one  and 
Indivisible,  seemed  still  to  exist  in  face  of  the  Germanic  kings.  Nevertheless  the 
imperial  ascendancy  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  West,  since  it  was  necessary 
to  wage  a  frontier  war  with  Theodoric,  and  three  formidaUe  wars  with  Yitalian 
(probably  a  descendant  of  Aspar),  who  became  peculiarly  dangerous  as  the  ally  of 
the  orthodox  population  of  the  capital  The  emperor  had  leanings  towartls  mono- 
physitism.  The  alliance  with  Thrasamund,  the  anti-Catholic  king  of  the  Vandals, 
laid  him  open  to  the  su^don  of  being  an  Arian;  in  fkct  he  was  accused  of  being 
tainted  with  the  Manichean  heresy.  Before  Vitalian'a  rising  an  ortho<lox  rivtl 
emperor  bad  Ixien  temporarily  brought  into  the  field.  After  the  defeats  of  \'italian 
the  monks  of  Palestine  began  to  evince  violent  opposition  to  the  tendency  of 
Byiantium. 
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The  available  titles  (illustres  =  ikXoixrrptot,  gpectahile^  =  7r€p{^c7rrot,  cl'ris- 
9itni  =  Xa/iTT/ToraTOi)  were  still  more  strongly  developed  as  distiuctiuus  at  this 
period.  The  chanoeiy  officials  of  tbe  depavtmwts  ^piUhdarnm,  liMlorum,  ditpoti- 
tionum  wei  '  n  uLed,  for  instance,  dariuism  when  tliey  i-etited  uito  private  lif 
(:{90),  just  like  the  advocati  df  the  cnmrs  rerum  priv'ttnrum  and  proconsul  of 
Asia  (497) ;  the  fisci  patroni  became  respectnbiles  (506),  the  decuriones  palatii 
became  iUustrcs  (415),  just  like  the  other  decurionet  and  ^ItMiiarii  (432).  Among 
tbe  highest  offidab  rank  the  pre^eetus  prastoriot  the  pmftdnu  «rZi^  tbe  magidri 
peditum  et  equitum,  the  procpositus  sacri  cubiciUi,  magtster  officiorum,  qua:»tor 
saeri  prtfatii,  cothm  sacrarum  largitionnm,  covies  mrrarum  privatarum,  conus 
domeslicorum.  New  titles  of  rank  extended  beyond  the  three  traditional  titles ; 
thus  in  400  a  (iUe  wbicih  fint  bdonged  to  the  city  prefects,  but  then  was  given 
amongst  others  to  the  consul  and  the  patrician,  namely,  that  of  magnificus 
(=  fi€yaXcnrperr^<rraTo<:) ;  also  the  title  of  tlie  imperial  officials,  chosen,  perhaps, 
in  contrast  to  the  clergy,  ghriosissimi  (=  ii^Bo^oraToi).  The  children  of  the  high* 
«st  officials  were  enrolled  even  when  minora  into  the  ranks  of  dariggimi,  DeMimu 
flank  down  to  a  second-rate  title;  ncHUtnmut  (a  designatbn  of  membets  of  the 
imperial  house)  gradually  sliared  the  same  fate ;  the  city  prefect  becomes  eminent 
tiasimus  ;  the  style  of  ercc/Zc^t/wsn/jM  (for  senators,  ex-consuls,  and  patricians)  soon 
appeared.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  {iiohUiores  tmtalibus),  of  oiiice  (honorum  luce 
tompicui),  and  of  money  ( pafyrimonio  ditiorat)  were  differentiated  in  408-409.  In 
spite  of  CSiriatian  convictions  the  court  wurld  of  the  emperor  was  called  aaeer. 

One  may  see  in  this  siiie  of  Byzantiue  develoj)meut  how  the  form  of  the  Church 
and  her  teaching  is  dehnitely  tixed  for  a  whole  world,  how  bureaucracy,  otiicialism, 
and  oomt  fashions  were  spread,  how  new  subdance  was  given  to  old  foims,  and 
the  old  substaiiLd  retained  in  carefully  considered  new  fomuL  When  all  around 
the  whole  development  of  life  has  become  nncertain,  when  a  new  fermenting  world 
despises  tradition  or  ignorantly  rejects  it,  then  this  Jlyzautiue  im{_tcrialism,  which 
uiamtaius  even  the  dyuaslic  succei>biuu  to  a  certain  degree,  becomes  an  exemplar 
for  the  jounger  G«manio  states,  and  a  reso^voir  for  the  txaditions  of  Hellas  and 
Jtome,  which  was  kept  from  rtagnation  by  tbe  fresh  inflow  of  Oriental  soiuoes* 


C.  Old  Byzaxtium  at  tus  Zenith  of  its  Psospeutt  umdsb  Justinian 

(a)  JutHnm. — On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anastarius  the  captain  of  the  guard 

was  Tii^'inus,  a  man  of  peasant  birth  from  Tauresium,  near  Bederiana  in  Dardania 
(near  the  uiCKlern  t'skiib  on  the  borders  of  Albania).  Ilis  great  reputation  among 
the  troops  and  the  clei^y  impressed  upon  tlie  eunuch  Amautius,  wlio  administered 
the  imperial  treasuiy,  Uie  eoq^edinK^  of  proposfaig  him  as  onperor,  in  spite  of  bis 
being  very  illiterate  and  hardly  able  to  read  or  wiite.  The  newly  elected  emperor,  . 
now  an  old  man,  had  sometime  previously  in%ated  his  nephew  Flavins  Petrns  Sab- 
batius  Justiuiauus  to  the  capital  and  had  given  him  a  brilliant  education.  Tbe  * 
latter  became  the  &up^H)rt,  tbe  ooonsellor,  and  tbe  co-regent  of  bis  unde.  Aocom* 
jdished  in  every  subject  which  could  win  him  the  love  of  the  deig}'.  and  indeed 
of  the  Pope  himself,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  reverence  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  orthodox,  lavish  in  providing  games  for  the  popnlare,  and  courteous  towards 
the  highest  classes,  although  he  ventured  to  marry  au  ex-ballet  dancer,  Theodora, 
dwa^tet  of  a  lMa^leader.  His  influence  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  518  i  from 
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S20  onwards  he  is  actually  designated  monarch  (for  example,  by  Leonlitis  of  Byran- 
tium).  Vitaiian.  his  most  dangerous  rival,  had  been  put  out  o(  the  way  at  a  bauquet 
an  tlie  advice  of  Jtutinka  So,  too,  the  completely  oohefent  policy  in  Church  and 
State  V  iii  11  aimed  at  (gaining  the  West,  and  therefore  had  concluded  peace  with 
Pope  Ilornnsilas  (r>19)  and  reconfinned  the  resolutions  of  Clialcedou  (Vol.  TV, 
p.  208),  bears  so  clearly  the  stamp  of  JusLiniaa's  individuality  that  we  must  cer- 
tainly term  it  his  doing.  Again,  the  provisions  of  a  bilingual  edict  (issued  in  527 
by  the  two  emperots,  found  in  1889  on  the  borden  of  Pisidia  and  the  Gifa3rratia) 
which  protect  the  property  of  the  churches  against  those  enemies  of  all  landowners, 
the  passing  or  permanently  quartered  tmnps,  show  the  same  zeal  for  order  as  the 
Kovels  which  Justinian  subsequently  issued  in  his  .apacity  of  sole  mouarcli. 
Only  in  leas  important  departments,  soeh  as  in  the  barfaannis  types  of  the  ooinage, 
^ioh  later  were  retained  by  Juatinian  himadf  until  538,  is  Justin's  complete 
<WREit  <tf  colture  obeervaUei 

(5)  Jtittinian  I.  —  On  August  1, 527,  Justinian  took  over  the  aole  government 
of  the  empire,  which  remained  under  his  guidance  imtil  irovember  14, 565.  The 

emperor,  whose  mother  toucrue  was  I^itin,  and  whose  family  bore  n  Thracian  name 
(Sabbatius),  has  been  claimed  as  a  Shiv  Tt  i«?  said  that  his  orif^inal  name  was 
Upravda,  which  was  translated  into  Latm  as  "  Justinian; "  Istok  (Slavonic  for  a 
Itnmtlun)  and  Bigleniflsa  (Slavonic  dts/is  white)  are  alleged  to  be  his  paternal  and 
matefnal  names.  But  the  "  Life  of  Justinian  "  by  Theophilus  (which  was  redis* 
covered  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome  by  James  Bryce)  is  the  only  authority 
for  these  late  and  incorrect  Slavonic  name-iorms.  At  best  they  supply  evidence  for 
late  Shtvomc  l^ends  about  the  name  of  Justinian  (who  foonded  the  churdies  of 
IVisroid  and  Serdica  on  Servian  and  Bulgarian  soil)  ;  .bat  mote  probably  they  are 
mere  inventions  of  the  Dalmatian  Liiccari  (in05)  and  his  countr\*men.  Tlicre  is  thus 
no  foundation  for  the  story  of  Justinian's  Slavonic  descent.  We  may,  on  the  cither 
hand,  witli  complete  cunhdence  recognise  iu  lum  a  Thraco-Illyriau,  who,  burn  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  decaying  Thracian  and  the  expanding  Illyrian  nationalities^ 
l)ears  a  Thracian  name,  and  shows  the  v%oar  peculiar  to  the  Illyrian,  that  ie» 
Albanian,  nationality. 

Gentle  and  forbearing,  but  proud  of  these  as  of  other  qualities ;  full  of  self- 
restraint  toward  his  enemies;  simple  almost  to  asceticism  in  his  life;  singularly 
conscientious  in  his  work,  for  which  he  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (hence 
called  0aaL\eis  aK0i^7jT0<;,  tlie  shM^pless  monarch);  endowed  with  tl)e  hij^lie.st 
sensp  of  his  imperial  dignity,  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  power  of  producing 
legal  commentaries,  theological  disquisitions,  and  schemes  for  military  operations ; 
a  jealous  despot,  often  vaciUating  and  irresolute,  but  always  supported  1^  the 
activity  of  his  fertile  intellect,  —  Justinian  towered  above  all  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors by  his  peculiar  talents.  In  the  graceful  head  with  the  small  mouth  and 
Strong  lips,  the  straight  noee  and  the  soft  expression  of  the  eyes,  which  are  repre- 
eenfced  in  the  moeaics  of  Sant'  Apollinare  Nuovo  and  San  Yitale  at  Ravouia,  we 
shotdd  rather  see  a  cleric  or  a  simple  official  than  the  great  emperor,  who  showed 
creative  p^enius  in  the  fields  of  piris prudence  and  architecture,  who  worked  great 
reforms  in  the  administrative  sphere,  but  also  in  military  and  theological  matters 
achieved  ephemeral  successes  greatly  to  the  deteiment  of  the  empire  and  the 
'Army.  ... 
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Justinian  performed  a  permanent  service  when  he  settled  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  thus  completing  the  work  of  Constantiue.  The  latter  effected  the 
first  great  reconciliation  between  the  old  civilized  world  and  Chrisiiamty ;  his 
New^  Bom»  witli  all  ito  cTeati<ma  was  the  fndt  of  that  unioQ  (cf.  p.  29).  But 
CSlristianity,  so  far  as  its  govefnora  die  pdesthood  were  concerned,  remained  obsti- 
nately hostile  to  the  legal  forms  and  ideas  of  llie  ancient  Rtate;  the  Ifgul  ideas  or 
the  Mosaic  code  appealed  to  the  priests  more  nearly  than  the  iioman  law,  and  the 
masses  must  have  shared  this  feeling.  In  this  way  religion  and  the  judicial  sys- 
tem became  antagoniatio  tme  to  the  other;  the  judgei  who  g^ves  eentenee  aooont* 
in<;  to  "  pagan  "  law,  becomes  alien  to  his  people  nntil  he  prefers  to  be  alien  to  his 
law,  which  nobody  values.  Ignorance  a>^st  its  its  dominion  everywhere.  But  the 
l^al  conceptions  of  individual  peoples  grosv  dim  before  the  kuowl^lge  of  lionian 
law;  if  tiiat  knowledge  is  Btrengthened,  these  peoples  are  no  longer  any  obstade  to 
tlie  despotinn  of  the  Koman  law.  Justinian  had  the  deepest  regard  for  this  "  infal- 
lible power;"  he  therefore  tried  by  eonfolidating  it  to  destroy  Oriental  influences 
for  good  and  aU.  Tribonian,  a  Pamphylian  from  a  remote  comer  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  the  man  who  helped  him  in  this  gm^  task.  An  active  thinker,  the  greatest 
scholar  of  his  tim^  who  was  competent  to  write  on  the  natm«  of  fortune  and  the 
duties  of  sovereignty  as  well  as  on  the  hanuonious  system  of  the  nniver^^e ;  as 
much  in  his  element  when  president  of  the  various  committees  fur  recoixliug  the 
law  as  when  tn^adiug  the  marble  |iavements  of  tlie  empeix>r'a  palace  at  Byzantium, 
completely  muempulous  in  pursuing  his  private  aims; —these  are  the  chaiaeter- 
istics  of  the  man  who  was  the  soul  and  the  most  active  instrument  of  legidation. 
The  cohissal  task  of  colleetincr  all  imperial  ordinances  (consNhtfionn^)  in  one  new 
single  work  (Codex  Justinianeus)  was  carried  through,  thanks  to  the  efiiciency  of 
the  imperial  chancery,  in  less  than  fourteen  monUu.  Antiquated  ordinanoee  were 
omitted*  whether  superseded  by  new  laws  or  merely  nullified  by  the  practice  of 
the  courts.  Chronolngical  arrangement  within  the  separate  titles  facilitated  refer- 
ence. After  A[>ril  16,  529,  all  legal  procedure  throughout  the  empire  had  to  con- 
form to  the  ordinances  of  this  collection.  With  praiseworthy  consistency  special 
decisions  (the  quinquaginta  deeitioMs),  by  whidh  the  dd  law  was  eocpoonded,  were 
given  on  doubtful  cases  and  disputed  points. 

After  the'^e  most  difRctilt  questions,  and  with  them  some  useless  matters,  had 
been  settled,  Justinian  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  collection  of  the  old 
juiiste  and  a  book  of  extracts  from  them.  Tribonian,  the  president  of  the  oom> 
mittee,  supplies  with  pride  some  hardly  credii)lc  figures,  wliich  should  give  na 
a  clear  idea  of  the  mere  physical  labour:  2,000  books  wiih  3,000,000  lines 
were  compressed  into  60  books  with  150,000  lines.  Professors  and  practitii  uers 
extracted  in  three  large  divisions  the  decisions  which  were  before  them,  and  in 
doing  so  oited  the  names  and  titles  <tf  the  works  on  whidi  they  drew.  Contm' 
dictions  could  not  be  entirely  avoided;  professional  commentaries  were  to  be 
forbidden,  since  they  encroached  on  the  sovereign's  right?.  This  collection  of 
the  Digest  or  Pandects  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  law  on  December 
SO,  588. 

The  next  task  was  to  ensure  that  future  lawyers  should  be  educated  on  the 

lines  of  these  new  sonrcpa  of  iunsj)nidence;  the  Institutes,  which  confR'T■'"(^  tlie 
principles  and  essential  elements  of  preliminary  legal  study,  had  to  ho  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  form  which  the  sources  of  jHrisprudence  now  awumed. 
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Tliia  was  acconiplislied  by  Theophilus,  a  teacher  of  law  in  the  school  at  dm- 
stauiinople,  and  Dorotheus  from  the  law  school  of  Berytus,  of  course  under  the 
supervision  of  Tribonjan,  and  with  special  use  of  the  beat  existing  text>book% 
above  all  the  Institutes  of  Gaius.  Antiquated  expressiona  vhidi  mii^t  drter 
students  were  expunj^ed,  so  that  the  "new  .Tustinians,"  as  the  young  lawyers  wete 
now  called  (instead  of  "  Two-pounders,"  as  formerly),  might  not  be  discouraged. 

The  necessity  now  presented  itsdf  of  levising  the  oidinaneea  (GonatitatioDs) 
once  more,  for  there  were  many  ordinancea  left  among  them  whichp  owing  to  the 
lepnl  lore  now  collected  and  available,  must  have  seemed  snperfltmns  or  contra- 
dictory. A  second  edition  (the  only  edition  now  extant)  was  therefore  prepared 
in  continuation  of  the  iJigesU 

Finally,  the  legislative  activity  of  Justinian  himself  did  not  cease  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  work ;  it  continued  imtil  the  death  of  Tribonian,  in  545,  and 
found  scope  in  the  "Novelise,"  which,  composed  in  Greek  or  Latin  (some  l  ilin- 
gually),are  preserved  far  more  completely  than  the  earlier  ordinances  incorporated 
in  the  Codez  Justanianeua*  and  are  extant  in  private,  ihougli  not  in  any  official, 
collections. 

The  simplification  of  the  professional  work  of  lawyeT?«,  the  intnxlurtinn  into 
jurisjtrudence  of  Christian  principles  instead  of  Mosaic  law,  the  edtiiblisliiin.'nL  of 
com])leLe  legal  uniformity  (with  which  view  the  old  law  school  at  Athens  was 
dosed  on  account  of  the  attention  there  devoted  to  Greek  law),  and  special  atten- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  small  citizen,  were  the  leading  aims  of  Justinian  and 
his  scholars.  The  predominance  of  the  rich  was  brt>ken  down  by  the  grant  of 
special  privileges  to  the  soldier  caste,  by  laws  cuuceruing  the  succession  to  lauded 
property,  by  giving  the  wife  the  right  to  inherit,  by  usury  laws  (in  dealing  with 
countrymen  only  four  per  cent  was  allowed ),  and  by  measures  in  favour  of  debtors 
(thus  by  the  benejicium  inrrff'yrii  ilie  liability  of  tlie  heir  was  limited  by  making 
an  inventory  to  the  amount  ui  property  left).  At  the  same  time  the  Christian  duty 
of  protecting  the  poor  was  emphasised,  the  relaxation  of  the  patria  potestas  aimed 
in  the  same  dhreetion,  and  the  remaina  of  the  old  famfly  state  w«e  destroyed. 
Consideration  for  the  weaknesses  of  inferiors,  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  mercy,  was 
laid  down  as  the  guitlin*^  jirinciple  of  the  new  jnrispnidence,  and  thus  as  much 
opposition  was  shown  to  the  old  Koman  law  with  its  doctrine  of  "  reward  and  com- 
pulaion'*  as  to  the  Mosaic  code;  a  phrase  employed  in  another  connection,  which 
speaks  of  the  *  contomptible  and  Jewish  sort,"  is  very  s^niflcant  of  the  attitude  of 
the  emperor. 

The  Nika  riots  helped  Justinian  to  crush  the  still  existing  popular  organisations 
and  to  estaUidk  a  perfect  almdatinn.  Hithwto  the  parties  of  the  Hippodrome  had 
been  organised  aa  Bemee  mftot)  in  civil  and  military  divisions,  and  still  received 

some  sort  of  popular  representation  and  took  some  part  in  the  election  of  tlie 
enij)cnjr,  even  of  Justinian.  Precisely  as  the  Hippodrome  in  its  collection  of  works 
of  art  (the  bronze  horties,  aud  iieracles  Trihesperus  of  Lysippus,  the  ems  of  Aktion, 
the  Wolf  and  Hyena,  Helena,  and  a  number  of  othor  works  of  art  stood  there)  had 
become  the  successor  of  the  Roman  forum  and  the  Greek  Agora,  so  it  resounded 
with  echoes  of  the  political  importance  ftf  the  fonim.  The  civil  divisions  stood 
under  Demarcbs,  the  military  divisions  under  Democrats ;  thus  the  Democrat  of 
the  Blues  was  the  dmnuUau  $ekolarum,  the  Democrat  of  the  Greens  d(mt9tieiu 
exeuHfonwu  Has  militaty  oigatiisatioii  rendered  it  possible  to  employ  the  Demes 
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ooouuNiall7  to  defend  the  walls.  The  rule  of  whichever  was  temporarily  the 

stronger  parly  (uuder  JuBtinian  that  of  the  Blues)  produced  an  intolerable  state 
of  affairs.  The  impartiality  of  Justinian,  who  punished  alike  misdemeanants  of 
either  colour  (January  11,  532),  led  to  the  union  of  the  two  parties  (their  cry 
^Xika"  SB  victory),  to  the  bumiiig  and  destructioii  of  the  imperial  palace,  of  the 
libi an  if  Zeuxippna  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  (Jauuaiy  13).  On  the  16th 
nil  I  17t!i  of  January  renewed  fires  reduced  many  buildings  to  ashes  and  5treet- 
tjgliiui^'  ras^ecT  everywhere.  Hipatius,  nephew  of  the  eaii>erur  >\.nasLa<ius,  was 
prodaiuied  rival  einpeiur,  and  only  the  liruiuess  o£  Theodora  prevented  Jusiiniun 
bom  taking  to  flight.  Negotiations  vith  the  Blues  and  the  massacre  of  the  Qreens 
by  Behsarius  in  the  circus  (where  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  victims 
are  said  to  have  fallen)  ended  this  last  stnij:^<,de  of  Byzantine  natiojial  freedom. 

Justinian  liad  niagniticent  schemes  of  fm-eii^n  policy.  He  fraukly  declared  at 
a  later  time  (in  the  "  Novels  ")  that  he  cheri.'^lied  confident  hopes  of  winning  by 
the  gtaoe  of  God  the  sovereignty  over  those  territories  whidi  the  ancient  Romans 
bad  once  subdued  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  either  ocean,  but  had  subsequently 
l)>t  tliiongh  their  carelessness.  Tlilder  ie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  iWzantiuni,  and  liad  coined  money  with  the  head  of  Justin  I,  but 
liad  been  de^>osed  on  May  19,  530,  on  accuuni  of  his  uu warlike  nature  and  his 
sympathies  with  Bysantium.  The  repeated  intervration  of  Justinian  on  beihalf  of 
HUderic  was  rudely  rejected  by  the  newly  elected  Gelim^r;  nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  want  of  a  naval  force  and  adequate  supplies,  a  punitive 
expedition  seemed  iuii>ossibIe.  But  the  hatred  of  .\rianism  tiually  forced  on  the 
war.  Belisarius  was  given  the  conuuand  of  the  tieei,  which  bui  sail  at  the  end  of 
Jons,  533.  Although  the  voyage  was  neceasarily  prolonged,  and  laborious  efforts 
were  requind  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  vessels  (paintuig  the  sails  red,  hang- 
ing up  three  lanterns),  Belisarius  entered  Carthajie  on  September  15.  liy  the 
middle  o£  December,  533,  the  entire  Vandal  power  was  overthrown.  At  the  'end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  Gelimer,  the  last  Vandal  king,  surrendered ;  liis 
timidity  and  irresolution  h/A  in  the  end  laigely  contributed  to  this  event  (ot 
Vol  IV,  p.  245). 

The  reintroduction  of  the  Roman  fiscal  sy.stein  and  the  stem  suppression  of 
Ariaaism  had  made  the  Byzantine  rule  irksumu ;  but  it  was  consolidated  by  the 
Umelj  repiilse  of  the  Mauri  (Berbers),  and  by  the  prosperity  of  Carthage,  which 
oov,  with  its  palaces*  chutches,  and  baths  of  Theodora,  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  empire.  Byzantium  now  jtossessed  a  l4ltin  province,  for  Latin 
bad  remained  the  diplomatic  language,  and  the  otticial  language  for  petitions  to  the 
Hooiaos,  even  among  the  Vandals.  The  province  comprised  Tripolitana,  Byzaceua, 
pnMwnsular  Africa  (Zeugitana),  Numidia,  Mauretania  SitifensLs,  while  in  Western 
Afnca  only  a  lew  plaoes,  such  as  Otesarea  (Ghercbel)  and  the  impregnable  Septem 
were  Byzantine.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands  were  annexed.  The 
result  of  the  conquest  was,  liowever,  not  .so  lamentable  as  Procopius  represents  it, 
when  he  depicts  in  bitter  words  the  depopulation,  impoverishment,  and  misgoveni- 
nent  of  Africa,  ^le  administiatioa  of  Aftiea  became  important  in  determining 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Byzantine  militaiy  province,  since  it  showed  the  neoes- 
sity  of  a  union  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  which  had  been  separated 
'■ill  f  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  S«domon,  for  example,  x\tis  civil  and 
iiulitaiy  governor  (535  and  539  i  magistcr  miliium  and  jarai/<xttis  jprcctorio) ;  it 
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cannot  be  decided  hum  far  the  other  seven  civil  undeF^fovenKm  (jmendCsi)  and 

the  four  militaiy  imder-^vernors  (dttces  and  comites)  were  combined  under  him.- 
Even  in  modem  times  the  numerous  remains  of  Byzantine  forts,  which  were  gar- 
risoned by  frontier  troops  (limitanei),  testify  to  the  emi)eror'8  solicitude  for  Africa. 
Leptia  Magna  and  Sabtata  (in  Tripolitana),  Capsa  and  Thelepte,  Ammacdera» 
Ghusiia,  Be  lAiibus,  Mamma,  Kulolis  in  Byzacena,  Garthago,  Vaga,  the  great 
fortress  of  Bordji-Hallal,  Sicca  Veneria  in  pro-consular  Africa,  Theveste,  Bagni^ 
Tliamiigadi,  Lamfona  in  Numidia,  Sitifis  in  Mauretauia  Sitifensis,  are  only  p<>me 
names  out  of  the  long  list  of  newly  founded  and  restored  fortresses.  One  hundied 
and  fifty  towns  rose  from  their  condition  of  deedation  and  rain.  Justinian  liad 
become  in  Africa  "  the  Avenger  of  the  Church  and  the  Liberator  of  the  nations;" 
and  his  general  Beli^arius,  the  "glory  of  the  Komaus"  (as  he  is  styled  on  the 
commemorative  coins  ),  could  display  in  his  triumplial  pro<^ession  the  costly  vases 
and  roi)es,  the  gorgeous  chariots,  and  the  golden  ornaments  which  had  found  their 
way  into  the  Vandal  treasury  from  successful  raids.  Mosaics  cm  the  waUs  of  the 
imperial  palace  glorified  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

The  conquest  and  annihilation  of  the  East  Gothic  Empire  in  Italy  lasted  fully 
eighteen  years  (536-554 ;  cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  474),  Here  two  n  ligious  motives 
co-operated,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle.  The  year  554  saw  tinaliy  an 
ezpansicHi  of  East  Roman  power  over  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where  a  small  pro- 
vince was  formed,  with  Cordova  as  the  capital  (cf.  Vol  IV,  p.  492).  On  the  other 
hand  the  Persian  wars  (J)?,\-')'.V2,  5o9-r)62)  l»roiight  little  glory  and  success;  the 
first  ended  witli  a  treaty,  wliic  h  imposed  annual  payments  on  Byaintium.  The  sec- 
ond treaty,  of  5G2,  cuulaiueii  the  same  condition,  rendered  less  bitter  by  the  cession 
of  Laristan  to  Byzantium.  Meanwhile  waves  of  nations  sutged  round  the  walls  of 
A  i  i  istasius.  2^beigan,  the  head  of  the  Kutrigures,*  struck  panic  into  Byzantium 
in  558  ;  his  tenta  were  pitched  at  Melanlhias  (Bujnik  Chekraadje),  eighteen  miles 
from  Byzantium.  The  treasvires  from  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
already  been  put  into  places  of  safety,  and  fear  tilled  the  trembling  spectators 
on  the  walla.  But  Belisarius  was  victorious,  and  the  defeated  Eobriguies  wne 
attacked  on  their  retreat  by  their  hostile  brethren  the  TJtigiu-es  (Uturgures  in  Old  or 
Great  Bulgaria).  The  fortresses,  which  had  been  planted  over  the  wide  Byzantine 
dominions,  proved  unpractical ;  they  req^uired  too  many  garrisons,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing the  necessity  for  troops. 

Far  more  {nrofitable  are  Justinian's  peaceful  achievements.  Prooopius  devoted 
a  whole  volume  to  the  ardiitectunl  achievements  of  Justinian.  We  are  told  by 
him  how  the  emperor  favoured  numerous  tx^wns  with  his  royal  consideration  ;  he 
sent  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidurus  of  Miletus  to  Dara,  and  younger  men  to 
Zenobia.  A  recently  discovered  inscription  from  the  Syrian  Chalcis  reveals  there 
also  the  woik  of  Isidorus.  The  instructions  of  the  emperor  are  minute  in  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  St.  JIary  at  Jeni^ak-m,  where  the  site  and  tlie  dimensions  are 
attributable  to  him.  The  Church  of  Han  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  with  its  mosaics 
(cL  supra,  p.  38),  which  perhaps  represent  a  gloritication  of  the  two  natures  of 
CShrist^  must  have  owed  much  to  Justinian;  it  displays  Asiatic  influences  on 
Italian  soil  (ct  i»fra,     62)l  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  built  liy 


'  Kutur^'ures  or  Kotreges,  a  TTnnnisli  itRt*-  wlik'h  IWeiX  between  the  Don  ami  flio  Dnk'iK'r :  ai-conJiitg 
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Jostinian,  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  (levelopment,  in  which  the  Syrian 
rotundas  of  Basra  and  Esra  as  well  as  the  churches  of  St.  Serfjius  and  IJakehos 
play  a  part;  we  must  observe  also  the  development  of  the  domed  ba.silica  of 
Asia  Minor  (Binbirkilisse,  Eodja  Kaleasi,  and  Adalia)  and  the  S\  ro-Kgyptian 
transverse  nave  with  its  cupola.  Justinian  brought  to  Byzantium  the  architects 
Antheniius  and  Isidorus  from  Asia  Iklinor;  they  pombined  lirh  Eastern  motifs 
with  a  single  magnificent  building  (cL  p.  50),  which  again  became  the  model 
for  others. 

To  oommeroe  Justinian  devoted  his  fullest  attention.  The  wars  with  Persia  ate 

certainly  to  some  extent  oommercial  wars,  with  the  object  of  ou^^ting  Persia  fmm 
the  silk  trade.  Trading  interests  and  relipjiona  motives  led  to  an  ailianoe  with  the 
Goths  of  the  Crimea.  The  alliance  with  tlie  Axumites  (VoL  HI,  p.  554)  juust,  \te 
criticised  from  this  point  of  view.  A  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  emperor 
Justin  which  in  625  indu  1  T^Iesbaas  (or  Caleb)  of  Axum  to  make  a  carajjaign 
against  the  Jewish  king  Josei^h  <ihu  Nuas  (Novas)  of  the  Himyares  Cibid.  p.  251). 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  renewal  of  relations  between  Byzantium  and  Axum 
was  that  the  teigniug  king  of  Axum  (his  name  was  hardly  Adad,  as  Malalas  and 
Theophanes  state,  but,  according  to  a  coin,  IMmean,  converted  by  the  historians  into 
a  TTiniyari.-ih  king  Damian)  had  \  Lj\ved  to  become  a  Cliristian  if  he  rnnqupred  the 
Himyares,  and  tluit  after  bis  victi>ry  he  applied  to  Justinian  fur  a  bLshop.  Finally 
the  introduction  of  silkworm  breeding  from  Seriuda  ^  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
Byzantine  silk  industry.  After  that  time  ailk  making,  whidi  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  Syrian  factories  was  treated  as  a  monopoly,  turned  to  good  aoeount 
the  traditional  mpthods  of  Persia  nnd  Cliina. 

The  CLclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian  was  influenced  by  his  ambitions  and  also 
by  hia  great  theologiod  talents,  which  actually  created  new  dcgmas.  He  wished 
to  gain  the  West,  and  therefore  put  himself  on  good,  terms  with  I^ome  (of.  p.  38)» 
a  pdicy  whieh  incensed  Syria  and  Eg}-pt.  These  conciliaton-  efforts  of  the  empe- 
ror drove  the  Monophysites  to  leave  the  Church ;  and  schism  was  further  pro- 
voked by  the  theological  leaning  of  Justinian,  who  wished  himself  to  decidei 
questions  in  the  Church,  although  at  that  particular  time  the  struggle  of  the 
Church  to  win  independence  was  finding  loud  expression.  Facttndus,  bishop  of 
Hermiane,  preached  vehemently:  "It  i'^  better  to  remain  within  the  assigned 
limits;  to  transgress  them  may  ruiu  many  and  will  help  none."  A  clear  con- 
trast was  made  between  the  reigning  emi)eror  and  bis  predecessor  Marcianus; 
••Never  has  the  pious  and  gj;»(l  L-mjieror  believed  tltat  he,  a  layman,  can  repeal 
with  impunity  that  on  which  the  holy  fathera  have  dceided  in  matters  of  faith." 
Gentle  measures  and  ft>rce  were  alike  unable  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
The  clever  and  mar\-ellously  far-seeing  Empress  Theodora  recognised  more  dearly 
than  Justinian  himself  that  the  roots  of  Byzantine  strength  lay  in  the  East;  but 
the  interference  of  Rome  had  prevented  any  aViandonment  of  the  resolutions  of 
Chalcedon  (cf.  p.  ."iS),  and  the  violent  measures  taken  against  the  Monophysites 
in  Alexandria  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  most  .subtly  devised  diploma  tic 
revival  of  the  old.  Henotikon  (p.  83).  This  was  Justinian's  most  s^ous  mistake^ 
P!iovinces  whidl  were,  both  in  politics  and  in  culture,  tlie  most  important  stipports 
of  Byzantium  wwe  compelled  to  leave  the  Church ;  and  the  overtures  which  he 
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made  to  them,  though  sufficient  to  incense  the  Weat^  were  *»"'**^^^T^tr  to  appease 
their  dissatisfaction. 

The  military  enei^gy  of  Justiniaii  attained  no  definite  reeulte,  and  tlie  fritteiuj^ 
away  of  his  forces  in  ambitious  efforts  entailed  heavy  loss.   But  the  importance  of 

Justinian's  reign  lies  in  other  fields.  The  trap  function  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  the  focus  of  Western  and  Ka.^tern  intellectual  pnwer?i,  was  largely  his  crea- 
tion. The  art  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  £g}'pt  blended  on  Byzantine  soil  into  one 
unifoim  whole.  Western  law,  reconoiled  with  Christianity,  spread  over  the  world 
and  prevented  reactionary  legislation.  Tlic  political  constitution  of  Roman  times 
was  extended  and  improved  until  it  eniliraced  all  spheres  of  human  activity.  The 
splendour  of  an  Oriental  court  spread  its  brilliauey  over  the  throne.  The  then- 
logical  disputes  of  the  world,  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  liberty  of  tliought  had 
taken  refuge,  were  decided  by  the  secular  sovereign  himself;  but  here  he  encour- 
aged the  separation  of  West  fiom  East.  With  Justinian,  Byzantium  attains  her 
position  as  the  home  of  old  traditions  and  the  foiemost  civilised  power,  a  position 
she  maintained  for  ceutiu-ies. 

(e)  I7u  Writing  of  ffistort/  tti  the  Age  of  Justinian.  —  Frooopius  of  Gaessrea 
<'4n0-r>r)3)  is  not  only  invaluable  as  the  historian  of  the  Justinian  age,  but  in 
his  mixture  of  irreconcilable  elements  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  Byzantine 
degeneracy.  A  native  of  Greek  Syria,  he  showed  a  thorough  receptivity  of  Greek 
culture,  only  betrayii^  in  his  language  that  he  had  been  educated  on  tbs  ontayits 
of  the  Hdlenic  world.  A  sceptic  towanls  Christianity,  he  lived  in  an  artificially 
archaic  superstition,  cherishing  the  ideas  of  HenMloius  ahout  dreams  and  portents. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  tlie  lioniau  world  and  the  necessity  of  rul- 
ing it  by  law ;  he  wished  to  keep  up  the  old  ordinances  and  to  place  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  dawes.  He  therefore  hated  the  barbarian  on  the  throne^ 
Justinian  (In  contrast  with  Anastaaius  the  Roman),  who  ruled  aooording  to  his 
own  caprice,  subverted  old  ordinances,  and  in  his  legislation  gave  preference  to 
the  lower  strata  of  the  population  (cf.  p.  40).  Classical  antiquity  (Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Poiybius)  lived  anew  in  this  vigorous  Syrian  author.  He  far  excelled 
his  ancient  models  both  in  the  variety  of  the  sources  whieh  he  used,  and  in  hb 
ethnO!gtaphioal  studies,  which  had  become  indisjiensable  for  the  mixed  jwpulation 
nf  BvTiantium.  His  "History  of  the  Wars  "  ^  is  bused  on  extensive  inquiries  and  the 
]tersuual  ex[>erience  which  he  had  acquired  as  private  secretary  (after  527)  and  — 
after  533  —  as  assessor  {irdpiBpcs)  oi  Belisarius.  His  "Secret  History"  —  com- 
posed in  550  agrees  mainly  with  the  **  History  of  the  Wars,**  although  he  relates 
in  it  everything  which  his  hatred  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  suggests,  and  all  that 
the  vulgar  gossip  nf  the  court  offers  him,  on  the  model  of  Suetonius.  He  disclosed 
no  new  facts,  but  ia.sinuated  everj'where  the  meauesL  motives.  The  treatise  on  the 
buildings  of  Justinian,  written  certainly  by  order  of  the  emperor  (560),  coulaius 
such  highly  coloured  praise  of  Justinian,  that  we  may  fairly  suspect  the  author  of 
an  ironical  intention.  The  book,  which  caused  great  satisfaction,  bfoaghthim  the 
prefecture  of  Constantinople. 

Menauder,  who  was  intended  to  study  jurisprudence,  had  begun  at  an  early 
age  to  lead  a  desultory  existence,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  disputes  of  the 

1  In  eight  books,  b«gun  545-510,  tbe  firet  two  books  completed  and  published  in  550  «nd  the  eighth 
in  668^4. 
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factions  in  the  theatre  and  the  dances  of  the  pantomimea^  such  as  he  descrihee  in 
his  splendid  preface.  It  was  only  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Mauricius,  the 
guardian  of  his  people  and  the  muses,  that  Meuandcr  began  to  realise  his  own 
powers  and  to  write  his  history,  treating  the  period  558-582 ;  he  conveys  impor- 
tant infonnation,  especially  about  the  embeasies  of  Zemarchtis  to  the  Turks. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  think  ho  could  afford  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
brilliance  of  Procopius.  His  (ies(  riptions  are  plain  and  unadorned  hut  excellent, 
llnw  vivid,  for  example,  is  his  picture  of  the  three  tents  in  which  Zemarchus 
(Ziiuuich;  VoL  II,  p.  159)  dined  on  three  successive  days:  the  walls  hung  with 
br^t  silken  tapestiy,  holy  relics  in  various  forms,  golden  vessels,  the  1\irkidi 
ruler  on  a  golden  couch  supported  by  four  gilded  peacocks,  silver  figures  of  animals 
on  his  rhariot,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  By7,antine.  Menander's  sipecial  merits 
lie  iiv  his  love  for  painting  miniatures  and  his  comprehension  of  great  events. 

The  poet  Agathias  of  ^olis  felt  himself  to  he  in  his  historical  works  (652- 
658)  the  successor  of  Procopius  as  an  artistic  exponent  of  current  history  and  the 
ancient  historical  style.  Quite  different  was  the  position  of  John  Malalas,  who 
addressed  the  mass  of  the  people  in  his  "Universal  Chronicle"  (reaching  to  565, 
perha^is  574),  and  produced  the  greatest  effect  by  a  popular  work  of  the  ^rst  rank 
composed  in  a  homely  Qreek  dialect  Net  merely  his  ^rrian  countrymen  (the 
Johns  of  Ephesus  and  Antioch,  of  Nikiu  and  of  Damascus),  but  also  the  Greek 
historians  (the  author  of  the  "  Easter  Chronicle,"  Theoplianes,  Geoi^us  Monachus, 
Cedrenua  indirectly),  and  even  Slavs  (to  whom  the  presbyter  Gregory  gave  a 
translation  in  900)  and  Geoigians  made  use  of  this  invaloable  monument  of 
Byzantine  popular  wiL 

It  is  important,  not  merely  from  the  critical  standpoint,  to  indicate  these  sources 
for  the  history  of  Justinian's  age;  they  give  us  a  full  picture  of  the  intellect 
tual  movement  of  the  time,  in  which  the  higher  intellectual  classes  sdill  appear 
as  patrons  and  guardians  of  all  classical  treasures,  but  also  of  a  time  when  the 
masses  in  the  modern  sense,  with  fresh  life  pulsing  through  tlieir  veins,  struggle 
for  their  share  in  culture,  and  create  tlieir  own  homely  picture  of  tlie  world  in  a 
Greek  language  which  had  assiiuUated  Latin  and  Oriental  elements.  Thus  the 
"motioDleas''  Bysantine  life  must  he  relegated  henoefofth  to  the  spheie  of  bis- 
korioal  lafale  no  less  than  the  •*  unchanging'*  dhaiaoter  of  ^ypt  and  CSiina. 

(d)  From,  Jmtinm  II  to  Pliocas  (565-^10). —  Neither  the  nephew  of  Jus- 
tinian, Justinus  n  (665-578),  whom  the  sanatOM  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  nor 

Tiberius  (578-582),  the  captain  of  the  palace  guard,  who,  at  the  recommendation 

of  the  empress  Sophia,  was  raised  to  be  co-regent  in  the  lifetime  of  Justin,  could 
continue  on  an  equal  scale  Justinian's  dream  of  empire.  Tiberius  was  the  first 
genuine  Greek  to  mount  the  Byzantine  thruue,  which,  since  the  overthrow  of 
dynasUc  hereditary  succession,— leaving  out  of  consideration  the  baurian  Zeno  I, 
—had  been  occupied  by  Romanised  barbarians  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  This  is  a 
significant  event ;  it  illustrates  the  growing  importance  within  th«  empire  of  the 
Greek  natiooality.  This  nationalist  movement  is  traditionally  connected  with  the 
emphasis  laid  by  Mauridus  on  the  use  of  Greek  as  the  political  language. 

Justui,  it  is  troB,  nfused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Avars  (YoL  II,  p.  157),  a  people 
who,  after  entering  Upper  Hungar}-  thrcnigh  Galicia,  had  occupied  in  lazygia, 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  the  homes  of  the  Gepidse,  in  Pannonia  those 
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of  the  T/imbanls  ;  and  who  exercised  a  suzerainty  over  Rihemia,  iforavia,  Cialioia, 
and  later  over  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia.  But  after  the  loss  of  Sirmium  iu  5i:>l  the 
northern  districts  were  lost  for  Byzantium.  The  Lombards,  in  a  rapid  victorious 
{irogres8»  coaqnerad  in  Itdy  durii^  Q»  year  568  Foniin  Jalii,  Yioenza,  Yeroiuit  and 
all  Veuetia  with  the  exception  of  the  coasL  The  next  year.>  saw  piece  after  pieot 
of  the  Byzantine  dominion  in  Italy  crumble  away:  in  569,  Liguria  and  Milan 
(without  the  coast  and  Iiciuum),  and  Cisalpine  Gaul;  570-572,  Toscaua,  Spole- 
tuin«  Beneventum,  Ticiniun„  and  the  future  capital  Favaa ;  579,  dassia.  Theaa 
Lombards,  behavin^^  oiUerwiae  than  the  East  Goths,  broke  with  the  old  tradition* 
of  the  cnijiire;  they  did  not  rcco;:;nise  the  By/.antine  suzerainty,  and  founded  an 
entirely  Germanic  State  on  liomau  soil,  m  that  in  these  years  the  West  Kuman 
Empire  was  more  completely  destroyed  than  in  the  traditioiuil  year  476.  On  the 
acrae.of  war  in  Penia  alone  did  the  year  681,  ao  diaaatrous  for  Byzantine  power 
in  Europe,  bring  a  victory  to  Conslantine,  the  defeat  <rf  the  FecsiaDS  under  Tam« 
Jchusrau  at  Telfl  d'  Manzalat  (Constantine). 

In  the  tirst  half  of  the  sixth  century  a  new  and  powerful  empire  had  been 
iormed  in  the  East^  with  which  Byzantium  was  bound  to  cultivate  good  rela- 
tions, —  the  empire  of  the  Turks.  The  name  of  the  Turks  first  occuia  in  an 
inscription  of  732  a.  d.^  This  inscription  was  set  up  by  a  Cliinese  emperor  in 
honour  of  a  Turkish  prinoe;  but  outlying  fragments  of  the  Turkish  race,  as  early 
AS  the  fourth  century  b.  at  the  time  of  AL^ander's  Scythian  campaign,  can  be 
jtraced  on  the  Jaxartea,  where  the  brother  of  King  .Kaithaais  simply  beam  the 
Turki.sh  desijrnation  hanhlnhi  f— liis  brother);  in  fact,  the  main  brdy  of  the  Tui'ks 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  seventh  century  B.  c.  by  camvan  intelligence,  as  the 
report  of  Aristeas  of  Proconuesus  shows  (cf.  VoL  11,  p.  136  d  scj.  /  Vol.  IV,  p.  273). 
The  branch  of  the  Turks  whidb  then  became  powerhil  was  oonnected  with  the  Hiunf 
nu  (ci  VoL  Xlf  p.  139) ;  its  home  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d.  was  the  east  coast  of  the 
Chinese  province  Eansu,  near  the  southern  Golden  Mountains.  The  embassy  of  a 
Turkish  varaal  (2daniak)  came  to  Byzantium  (ct  YoL  11,  p.  159) ;  in  568  and  576 
.Greeh  enyojrs  stayed  tha  oourt  of  the  chitf  of  the  nordiem  Turks,  Bizabul  (or 
fiilzibul ;  Chinese,  Ti  teu  pu  U),  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  Golden  Mountains  (the 
Altai),  and  concluded  a  treaty  witli  them.  Menauder  furnishes  a  detailed  account  of 
these  embassies  and  of  the  ensuing,  treatiesi  which  gave  the  BymnUne  Empire  a 
good  base  iu  (Jeuiral  Asia. 

•  '  Maurieius  (582-602),  ' the  victorioos  gmeral  of  the  Fersian  war,  became  also  the 

successor  of  Tiberius.   He  was  of  Greoo>Oappadoeian  biith  (nominally  of  an  old 

Koman  stock).  A  second  Persian  war  brought  many  succe-ssej?  in  the  ticld,^  but 
disappointing  terms  of  peace  (591).  Maurieius,  who  himself  had  risen  to  the 
.throne  by  a  military  career,  must  have  seen  the  difficulttfla  which  beset  the  Byan- 
tine  pcovinocs  of  haly  and  Ali^  from  the  separation  of  the  military  and  the 

civil  powers.  Thus  the  niiliiary  <jovenmrs  of  these  two  ]>rovince.«?  (magistri  mili- 
lu»t  per  it<jtlwm  and  per  A/ric<tnt  )  were  granted  the  new  ami  majiuificeut  title  of 
exarch,^  coupled  with  extraordinary  powers.    The  cieation  of  exardis  was  the 

1  Hoikvl  found  this  (1S90)  in  Mongolia  in  the  valley  of  th«  ap|ier  Orchon,  anil  TbomMa  dedpbervd 
it;  cf.  Vol.  II,  pp.  136  md  1S8. 

>  Victory  of  PhiUppicas  over  the  Ctrdnign  OlWtt  ITsft  BobehOB,  58S,  dagOi  of  Mknui*  al  Mar. 

tyropoIU.  588,  and  of  Nobodes  there  in  590.  •    .  ' .  • 

■■  '\-\u-  title  "cx.m'h  of  itL-.y"  (HTura  fort1)eS»ttiaiNiaaMi»r'oC]^  Mhgbn  II,  VSi.  ***nidi 
of  Africa  "  fiTTt  in  a  letttr  of  Gregory  I,  591.-  :.  .   .    ,  ,  . 
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atardug  point  tor  IJm  further  oigviiBatiaoL  of  the  xnilitaxy  piovuMies  (Xheltae^;  et 

p.  63). 

Mauricius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  in  a  position  to  proted>  the  norlhem 
frontier  of  thie  Balkan  penuusuh,  which  Avars  and  Shiva  oontinuall j  imindaled. 

Not  only  did  the  North  become  oompletely  SUvonu^  but  invading  Slavonic  hordes 
settled  even  in  Greece,  who  were  not,  it  is  tnie,  so  numerous  that,  ;'s  .'akob 
Fallmerayer  (1790-1861)  would  maintain/  they  ci»mpletely  swamped  the  descend- 
ants ol  the  old  HeUenes  and  created  a  Slavonic  Greeoe ;  but  a  considerable  inter> 
mixtare  of  raoea  can  be  proved.  The  Slavs  undoubtedly  woe  thfi  ruling  power 
in  Gi-eocc  duriiijT  the  years  5SS-705.  Hellenism  was  still  more  tliiven  iuto  the 
background  in  consequence  of  the  pla^^ue  of  746-747;  as  the  eiiiix?iur  ("onstan- 
tinus  VII  Puiphyrogenuetus  says,  "The  whole  country  (Hellas)  Uicauie  iSlavouic 
and  barbarian."*  We  have  weighty  testimony  for  this  diange.  (1)  John  of 
Ephesua  (585),  who  for  the  years  577-5S2  relates  of  tiie  Slavs:  "They  ruled  the 
coun'rv-  and  lived  in  it  ns  indepfcnilently  as  in  their  own.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  lour  yeai^,  so  long  as  the  emperor  was  at  war  w  ith  the  Persians  (until  582). 
In  this  way  they  obtained  a  free  hand  in  the  country,  so  fitr  as  God  allowed  them. 
They  are  still  quietly  settled  in  the  Koman  provinces,  without  fear  or  anxiety, 
plundering,  murdering,  l»uruiiig;  tlicy  liave  become  ricli,  they  possess  gold  and 
silver,  herds  of  h'n-^-es,  abumhince  of  weapons,  and  liave  learnt  the  art  of  war  bet- 
ter than  the  liumans."  (2)  i'lie  "  Clu-onicle  of  the  City  oi  MouemUisui "  (now  in 
Lampros'  ^iTroftueh,  /wXcri^ra,  Athens*  1884)»  which  givee  a  good  picture  of  the 
Slavish  rule  from  588-705,  and  of  the  small  Byzantine  remnant,  governed  by  a 
strategus,  still  left  ou  the  east  coast  of  the  I'eloponnese.  (3)  The  Travels  of 
^Vilibald  of  Eichstiitt,  from  the  years  723-728,  in  his  life  composed  by  the  Nun  of 
Ilddenhetm*  where  Mooembasia  in  the  land  of  the  Slavs  is  mentioned  (JVono- 
fatiam  \%  Stavimeit  terra).  In  addition  to  this  evidence  —  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration tlie  place-naTnes,  which,  in  case  of  districts,  rivers,  and  motmtains,  show 
the  existence  of  much  Slavonic  proj^terty  by  the  side  of  Hellenic  —  we  have  the 
accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Evagiius  of  Epiphania  {circa  593),  who 
records  a  devastatirai  of  the  whole  of  Hellas  by  the  ^vs;  of  Henander ;  of  lliomas 
the  Presbyter  of  £mesa«  according  tc  whom  the  Slavs  in  623  attacked  Crete  and 
the  (Jrcek  islands;  and  lastly,  the  collections  of  miracles  of  St.  Demetrius  of 
Thessalonica.  There  are  exact  accounts  of  the  names  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  which 
took  part  in  Hie  invasion  of  561  (not  merely  in  that  of  676) :  the  Brogubitee 
(Dragowidi),  Sagtilates  (according  to  the  manuaeript,  Sagudates),  Belegezetes 
(Velegosti^i ;  cf. "  Velestiuo  "  in  Thessaly),  Baiunetes  ( Vojnici),  Verzetes  (Xurzaci), 
Kunchini,  Strumani.  These  tribes  later  withdrew  to  Russian  territory.  We  hnd  the 
Drogubites  in  the  time  of  John  Cameniates  (circa  904)  stiU  round  Thessalonica, 
and  in  the  time  of  Gonstantine  Porphyrogometus  as  tributaries  of  the  prince  of 


^  Mlai«i(j«r  relied  fiir  his  tktonj  of  •  oompkete  cxtirpeSion  of  HcUtati  in  Qnera  8imn  on  the 
frignuote  of  AtbeiHMi  luntoiy  fion  the  Ajwifjrrea  mooMtery,  when  be  alleged  it  nm  theC  "  Athen  kj 

v  astf  for  some  four  han(!re<t  years  "  '8;4  Tfrf-aKO  T^i'Vi  rrx'SiV  WTi*'n  tin-  fnigincots  wcrf  published 

it  was  iliowu  that  tlie  words  ran  "  for  three  yeaia  "  {La  T^tTs  cxtSur  x(''^>"^'-'^)<  ""'^i  acconlinj,'  tr>  th«»  correct 
application  of  the  ai  comit,  it  rcfHrs  to  tb«  years  1688-1691!  Finilly,  the  fragmeuta  liave  been  c-irefully 
.edited  in  o«r  oeBtoiy,  aotaUj  by  Fiktada,  and  repKaent  an  oxtrsot  from  the  eqasUjr  modern  Cbrouicle 
«iAaihSmVB.  Tbm,  HmSa  to  K«1  Bopf,  the  aasartiou  of  n  tout  handfed  jem-dMdilkn  of  Athens 

and  the  coni)>1rtc  cxtirpntion  of  HHlrnhm  h  hhvr  qoitS  UltasUei 
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Kiev.   In  the  time  of  Kestor,  who  still  knew  that  they  had  once  formed  an  indO' 

peudent  State,  they  dwelt  between  Priplet  and  DUna.  The  Satiates  appear  still 
later  in  the  countn,-  of  Thessalonica.  The  Belegezetes  inlmbited  Thessalian  Tliebes 
and  Demetrias,  and  were  industrious  agriculturists.  The  fiaiunetes  are  inhabiiaou 
of  the  ooontiy  of  Baina  (Vaina),  near  the  town  of  Badomch  in  Macedonia;  kin* 
dred  names  appear  also  in  Bussia  (district  of  Vojnici).  The  region  of  Verzetia,  in 
Macedonia  or  Thessaly,  over  whieli  in  799  a  prince  Akamir  reij^ned.  is  calUd  after 
the  Verzetes.  The  Runchini  dwell  on  a  tributaiy  of  the  Strynion,  tlie  Sirumanion 
thu  aiaiu  river.  ThxiA  there  is  a  considerable  list  of  settled  ^^lavonic  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Greece.  In  the  Peloponneee  we  know  of  the  MUensi  (MtkTjyyoi)  and 
Jezerzi  (^ESit/mi)  on  the  Euxotaa;  the  Maniazi  {Mat»mi)  in  the  southern 
Taygetus. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Slavs  had  been  already  recoffnised  l»y  Justinian  in  his 
military  appointments.  Dobrogusb  was  iu  obo  at  the  head  of  the  Toutic  Heel ;  in 
575  Onogost  became  a  patiidan.  Friaetia,  the  conqueror  of  the  Slavs,  who 
defeated  the  general  Radgost  and  took  captive  King  Muzok  in  593,  availed  him- 
self of  the  Skv  Tatimir  to  convey  the  prisoners.  A  Slav,  Nicetas  (766-780), 
mounted  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople ;  descent  from  a  distinguished 
Slavonic  family  in  the  I'eiopounede  is  ascribed  to  the  £ather-m-iaw  of  Christopher, 
son  of  the  emperor  Bomanua  I  Lacapenus ;  but  the  Slavonic  deaeoat  of  the  Arme- 
nian emperor  BasiUus,  asserted  by  the  Arab  Hansa,  is  obviously  as  inocHxect  as 
the  fnble  of  the  "  Slav "  Justinian  related  by  Theophilus. 

We  must  see  m  these  expeditions  of  the  Avars  and  Slavs  a  true  national 
migration  which  flows  and  ebbs.  Capable  generals,  like  Priscus,  inflicted  heavy 
reverses  on  both  nations ;  bat  on  one  occasion  only  the  oatbieak  of  pestilence  in 
the  Avar  camp  saved  Constantino] tic,  and  tho  demands  made  on  the  army  increased 
enormously.  It  mutinied  and  raised  to  the  throne  the  centurion  Phooas  (fi02-610), 
who  p\it  Mauricius  and  his  five  sons  to  death.  But  this  anogance  of  the  army 
led  to  popular  risings,  especially  in  the  native  coim^try  of  the  emperor,  Anatolia 
and  Cilicia,  then  in  Palestine,  Syria,  ^ypt,  and  above  aU  among  the  MonophysitesL 
The  Persians  attempted  to  avenge  Mauricius,  and  a  peace  with  the  Avars  had  to 
be  conehided  at  any  price.  But  the  Byzantine  standard  of  povernnient  had  long 
been  too  high  to  tolerate  permanently  on  the  imperial  thruue  an  incajjable  officer 
of  low  tank  who  dealt  with  insurrections  iu  the  most  merciless  fashion.  Priscus, 
the  general,  allied  hinuelf  with  the  exarch  Heradaua  of  Africa,  and  the  latter 
became  emperor.  The  age  of  Jumtinian  had  ended  in  murders;  the  diasclution of 
the  empire  would  soon  have  followed  had  not  the  sword  rescued  it. 

Z>.  Thb  Orie.ntal  Elkmk.nts  of  Byzantine  Culture 

CoxsTANTlNon.E  (=  Byzantium  =  New  Rome)  was,  like  Old  Rome,  divided  into 
fourteen  districts;  even  the  seven  hills  could,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  Byzantine 
students  of  histor)%  be  rediscovered,  if  required,  by  the  exercise  of  some  imagination 
within  the  limits  of  ConatanUnople  iteelt  The  old  patrician  fiunilies,  who  had 
lived  on  the  BoS|Aonia  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  might,  as  regards  the  games 
in  the  circus,  which  were  accurately  coj.ied,  cherish  the  belief  that  no  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  customs  of  Old  Ki)nie.  The  military  system,  the  strenr^th 
aud  pride  of  the  Romans  at  a  time  when  the  army  no  longer  consisted  of  Itaiuus, 
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or  even  of  subjects  of  the  empire,  stUt  lemaiiied  Boman  at  Byzantium.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  in  the  seventh  century  the  word  of  command  became  Greek;  ami 
in  this  connection  the  oM  word  "  Hellenic"  might  no  longer  be  employed,  ha\iug 
,  dtigenerated  into  the  mfaniug  of  "  pagan."    The  old  traditions  of  the  iiumau  Senate, 
}  extoUad  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  by  elo<][ueut  Hellenic  liits  (Cineas)  a? 
I  aa  aaaembly  of  Icings,  w«re  cherished  in  the  Nenr  Borne.  The  Ea.Ht  Kuman  Senate 
I  jireservcfl  n  praiity  roinnant  of  tlie  sovereign  power,  since  it  claiiiuMl  tlio  fiHinal 
right  of  nuifyiii;^  a  new  enijKn-or.    The  ]inli(ical  ideal  of  the  liyzanUne  Kmjure  was 
llonum,  only  diluted  into  an  absiraciiou  by  a  liuge  uf  co-smopulitanism.  Huns, 
Armenians,  Khazars,  Bulgarians,  and  Peramns  were  employed  in  the  army.  The 
^ployment  of  such  jnen  enaties  and  constant  later  intercourse  with  the        i  n- 
raeiit''  of  Aral'ia  and  Persia,  helped  largely  to  j^ive  the  I'yzantine  Empire  in  iuiel- 
lef"jial  and  ethical  rc'.>]'ects  the  stamp  of  au  Uneutal  enijiire.    Xot  merely  that 
the  nuperial  olUce  was  couixjived  as  a  mystery,  which  might*  only  come  into 
publicity  on  «KtTaordinary  occasions  amid  the  most  splendid  and  most  ridiculous 
pomp  —  even  the  Western  feeling  of  personal  dignity  slowly  died  awaj-,  and 
occasional  corjxiral  ptmishraent  was  (juite  consistent  witli  tlie  exalt cil  jmsition 
of  the  Byzantine  nobles.    The  siitiness  and  pedantry  ot  ihe  .State  ba.sed  on  class 
and  caste,  in  the  form  which  Diocletian  had  given  it,  had  precluded  any  new 
stimulus  from  beloir.   The  upper  dasses  would  have  remained  in  the  ruts  worn 
deep  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  devoid  of  every  powerful  incentive,  had  not  relig- 
ious disputes  offered  opportunities  fur  the  assertion  of  personal  ojnnioii,  while  the 
intri-' 'u  <  >i  Oriental  intiueuces,  the  revival  of  Oriental  ideas  on  art  and  law,  caused 
au  agitaiiou  like  bubbling  springs  in  standing  pools. 

Not  merely  did  the  Asiatic  governors  possess  a  h^her  rank  than  the  European; 
even  Orientals,  especially  Armenians,  ac(juired  an  ever  increasing  importance  at 
court  and  in  the  army.  Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  latter,  Manuel  (unilci'  tlie  cinpe- 
roRj  TUeupUilus  and  Michael  111)  and  .lolni  Kurkuas  (iJ40-Oi2,  commauder-iu-cliief 
against  the  Arabs,  "  the  second  Trajan ")  ar6  especially  famous.  Even  the  pearl 
diadem  of  the  East  Boman  emp^xm  repeatedly  adorned  the  brows  of  Armenians 
(Bardanes  [Philipi>icus],  Artavasdes  [f  743],  Leo  V,  Basilius  I,  ]{oma!ms  Ijica- 
penus,  John  I  Tziniisces),  and  once  fell  la  an  Arab  (Nicephonis  1).  A  ^'rand- 
uaughter  of  Komauus  I  married  in  927  the  Ci:ar  Tet^r  of  Bulgaiia.  Tlie  Ducas 
family  and  the  Comneni  prided  themsdves  on  their  relationship  to  the  Czar 
Samuel  of  West  Bulgaria,  an  Oriental  in  spite  of  his  European  home.^  In  the 
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veins  of  the  erapress  Irene,  aft<er  7;^2,  wife  of  Constantiue  Y,  tliere  flowed  Finnish 
blood;  she  wa"  the  daughter  of  the  chief  (Klinkliau)  of  tlie  Xhazars.  liie  khan 
of  the  BulgaruLB3  wa^  made,  under  Justiniau  11  711),  a  patrician  of  the  empire* 
as  waft  a  Persian  ol  the  lOTal  lioiue  of  the  Sananida  The  Byaantine  general, 
wkh  whose  battles  the  ahotes  of  the  Black  Sea  echoed,  and  whose  glory  an  epi& 
of  the  tenth  centurj'  rapturously  extols,  BtiHilius  Digenis  Aoiitus,  was  son  <'f  the 
Arabian  Emir  Ali  of  Kdessa  by  a  (Jreek  wife.  The  family  <>f  tlie  Arabian  Emir 
Anemas  in  Crete  was  in  the  service  of  Juhu  Tzimisces,  while  George  Mauiaces, 
who  leeonquered  Sioilj  (1038),  hears  a  Turkidi  name. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  strange  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Westem  life^ 
let  u<^  c  insider  the  appearance  which  Constantinople  itself  would  preseot  to  a 
stranger  in  the  lime  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

As  we  skim  over  the  glittering  water  uf  ihe  Bosphorus  in  a  Byzuutme  di  amond, 
we  see,  tising  aboTe  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Kioomedean  hills,  the  snowy  ))eaks 
of  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  a  fitting  symbol  of  Asia.  But  on  our  left  hand  the 
mighty  capital  with  its  palaces  and  domes  enchains  the  eye.*  From  behind  the 
strong  ramparts  which  guard  the  shores,  between  the  long  stretch  of  thi^  hi{>- 
podrome  and  the  various  blocks  of  liie  palace,  Hagia  Sophia  towers  up,  its  metal- 
eoTOied  cupolas  gUttering  like  gold  in  the  sunli|^L  In  the  gulf  of  the  Golden 
Horn  our  boat  tlireads  its  eonne  through  hundreds  of  dromonds  and  smaller 
vessels;  when  safely  landed,  we  must  force  otir  way  through  the  motley  crowd, 
and  reach  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  through  a  seething  mass  of  loose-trousered 
turbaned  Bulgarians,  yellow  and  grim-faced  Hims,  and  Persians  with  tall  sheep- 
skin capa  Forty  windows  pour  floods  of  light  on  the  interior  of  the  churdi;  tho 
Sim  beams  ixtadiate  columns  gorgeous  with  jasper,  porphyiy,  alabaster,  and  marble ; 
they  play  over  surfaces  inlaid  witli  mother-of-pearl ;  tliey  are  ref!eeted  from  the 
rich  gulden  brilliance  of  the  mosaics  in  a  thousand  gleams  and  flashes.^  The 
want  of  repose  in  the  ornamentation,  the  deficiency  of  plastic  feeling,  and  the 
proininence  which  is  consequeatly  given  to  coloured  snrfaoes  are  emphatically 
Oriental;  u  >t  less  so  are  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  stone  cubes  overlaid  with 
ornament,  in  wliieh  we  must  see  a  reversion  to  the  traditions  of  Sym-Phtrnician 
art,  and  the  pattern  of  the  mosaics,  where  the  after-ettect  of  a  style  originaLly 
Chinese,  and  later  Perao-Syrian,  is  seen  in  the  netwoik  of  lozenges. 

A  walk  round  Coostantint^e  eonfinns  this  impression.  By  the  side  of  the 
golden  throne  of  Theodosius  huge  Egyptian  pylons  tower  up;  we  pass  by  immense 
water-tanks  coustnieted  in  the  Syrian  fashion  and  glance  at  the  columned  cisterns, 
which  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  If  we  enter  the  house  of  a  noble  we  tind  the  floor, 
according  to  the  immemorial  tradition  of  tiie  East,  paved  with  glased  tiles ;  the 
furniture  covered,  so  far  as  possible,  with  heavy  gold4eaf-^a  revival  of  Assyrian 
fashions,  which  through  Byzantine  influence  reached  even  the  court  of  ('harles 
the  rireat  fCharlemagne;  cf.  p.  61).  We  notice  on  the  silk  tapestries  and  caipcts 
strange  designs  of  animals,  whose  childishly  fantastic  shapes  might  be  found  in 
the  Farthest  East  The  products  of  the  goldsmith's  craft,  pierced  and  filled  with 
transparent  enamel,  point  also  to  Oriental  traditions,  no  lees  than  the  extravagant 
spletuLiur  of  the  nobles  and  tbdr  wives  who  inhabit  these  rooms.  Gold,  precious 

1  Sec  the  illMtntieiiof  **OQnitulSsopl«  dioitly  Worn  and  alMctljafUritoOBptiin  I7  Ihe  Tniks" 

ia  Chapter  II. 

*  6«e  the  explaoation  of  the  picture  "  The  Eathroned  Christ,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  SOB. 
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stones,  or  trausjjareul  euamel  gliiUtr  uii  Ihe  loug  tuuic^  of  the  mei)»  on  their  richly 
ornamented  eMamydet  and  even  on  their  shoes,  while  their  swords  axe  damas- 
cened in  th0  priiuitive  Assyrian  fashion.  The  ample  robes  of  the  women  are 
thickly  covered  with  eml'i' liJerv ;  brnad  sashes  encircle  their  waists,  while  narrow 
embroidered  capes  bang  down  from  their  shoulders.  These  fashions  recur  at  Uie 
court  of  the  later  Ciaiioviugiaus,  who  are  only  shown  to  be  Germana  by  the 
fsshioD  in  which  they  dress  their  hair. 

Tlie  iinmeuse  imperial  palace  is  a  city  iu  itself,  a  city  of  marvels.  The  inhab- 
itant of  the  rustic  West  who  visited  the  Cft;i>ai-s  of  the  East  were  amazed,  as  it  tho 
fables  of  the  East  had  come  to  lif&  The  golden  spear-liead»  uf  the  budy-guurd 
cany  ns  hacik  in  thought  to  the  old  Persian  court  (see  the  picture  on  page  146  of 
Vol.  Ill);  the  splendid  colours  of  their  robes  are  borrowed  from  the  East.  A 
mysterious  muvemeut  announces  some  great  event :  the  clanj:  of  the  golden  bell 
and  the  deep-toned  chant  of  the  priests  herald  tlie  entry  of  the  Bosileus.  If  an 
envoy  was  admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  im {serial  hall,  his  eye  would  be  caught 
by  another  relic  of  the  Persian  court,  the  golden  plane  t n  e,  which  rose  high  into 
the  air  behind  the  throne;  artificial  birds  fluttered  and  chiniij>etl,  golden  lions 
ntared  round  the  throne;  in  the  midst  of  all  that  bewildering  splendour  sits 
immovable  a  figure,  almost  lost  iu  costly  robes,  studded  with  gold  and  jewels, 
more  a  incture,  a  principle,  or  an  abstraction  than  a  man, — the  emperor.  Every 
one  prostrates  himself  at  the  sovereign's  feet,  in  the  tmditioual  Eastern  form  of 
adoration,  the  proski/ncsU.  The  throne  slowly  moves  upwards  and  seems  to  float 
in  the  air.  Western  sovereignty  had  never  before  attempted  so  to  intoxicate  the 
senses;  the  gorgeous  colouring  ttid  vivid  imagination  of  the  East  (see  explanation 
to  illustration.  Vol  III,  p.  288)  were  enlisted  ia  the  cause  of  despotism  If  we 
go  out  into  the  street  agtiin  we  hear  n  f^troller  singing  a  ballad  which  the  populace 
has  composed  on  the  emperor  in  Oriental  fashion. 

This  composite  art  of  Byzantium  thus  represents  a  decomposition  of  the  Greco- 
Boman  style  into  its  original  Asiatic  elements,  and  a  fuller  developm«it  of  these 
in  a  congenial  soiL  Tlie  womicrful  Greek  sense  of  form  was  gone,  and  the  style 
of  the  Roman  Empire  had  disappeaied.  it  it  ever  existed;  tlie  cnncealnient  and 
covering  of  the  surfaces,  the  Oriental  style  of  embroidery  and  metal  plates,  had 
become  the  Byzantine  ideaL' 

In  other  resfiects  also  the  intellectual  life  shows  effeminate  and  Eastern  traits. 
The  authors  make  their  heroes  and  heroines  burst  into  tears  or  fall  into  fainting 
fits  with  an  unpleasiug  efTeniinacy  and  emotionality,  only  explicable  by  Oriental 
infln^wo^,  If ot  only  the  novelists  but  evm  the  historians,  with  that  lavisii  waste 
of  time  peculiar  to  the  Oriental,  describe  thev  peraouages  in  the  mintttest  and  most 
superfluous  detail.  This  liabit  of  elal>orate  personal  ili,'s<;riiitiu!is  wa,"?  a  tradition 
of  Orern-Egv]itian  style,  due  to  the  same  craving  for  the  per[H'tuation  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  produced  mummy  portraits  on  the  cullins  uf  the  dead,  and  caused 
wills  to  be  adorned  with  the  teetatoi's  pictnr&  In  the  domain  of  M&s  UUna  the 
bhte  and  the  adventurous  travel-romance  of  tlie  Indians  were  interwoven  with 
late  Greek  love  stories,  so  that  motifs  which  tirst  appear  in  Indian  fables  spread 
thence  to  the  West,  where  they  can  be  traced  down  to  Boccaccio's  Uecameron. 
Byaantine  ardiitecture  shows  close  dependence  on  the  Arabian  models.  The 
emperor  Theophilus  (829-842)  bad  his  summer  Tp&X&ce  built  at  the  advice  of  John 
Giammaticus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabs,  on  the  model  of  the 
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Gbliph's  pelaee  at  Bagdad,  while  in  the  palace  o!  Hebdomon  the  decoration  of 

the  Arabs  was  imitated. 

Foreign  worfla  fnimd  their  way  in  numbers  into  the  Greek  language,  often 
denoting  Oriental  commodities.  The  Arabic  names  for  beer  {<f>ovKicw:),  for  fortune- 
telling  books  (pdftwKtoPt  Ambie  nmi),  for  a  wick  (^rXiov,  Aiabic  fotila),  for 
aalety  (a/iai/or?;,  Arabic  amanat),  were  ad.ij.ted  at  this  time.  With  the  Per.'^ian 
imperial  mantle  for  the  eoronatioii  (Mandiya)  ami  the  ordinary  imperial  niantlo 
(Skaramangiuu),  the  Persian  names  were  also  borrowed,  although  the  name  for 
the  pearl  diadem,  whidi  AiBacids  and  Saasanids  had  alao  worn,  does  not  appear. 

The  West  faded  out  of  the  Bysantine  range  of  vision,  while  the  nations  of  the 
East  attracted  more  attention.  Procopiu"?  of  Ca'sarea  (f  563)  relates  strange 
notions  as  to  the  appearance  <>f  Britain.  AN'hen  die  Bonk  of  Ceremonies,  which 
treats  of  the  procedure  witii  foreign  rulers,  lueuLious  the  princes  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  it  states  that  the  oountiy  of  the  Niemetz  belongs  to  thent  Little  more 
was  Imown  of  the  Germans  in  900  than  the  name  given  them  by  Magyars  and 
Slavs,  and  the  am^tas^ador  of  the  emperor  Otto  I  sat  at  table  in  (lie  l\vzatitine  court 
below  the  Bulgarian  ambassador.  The  Eastern  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
more  and  more  clearly  into  view.  The  historian  Theopln  lactus  Simocattes  drew 
in  620,  presumably  tlir  ut^Ii  the  good  offices  of  the  Turks  (instructed  by  the  letter 
of  the  kiian  of  the  Turks  lo  ihe  emperor  Maui  i<  'uij?,  which  envoys  bad  bruu^bt  to 
Byzantiunj  in  59S),  au  able  .sketch  of  China,  congratulated  the  Chinese,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Byzauliue  disputes  as  to  the  succession,  on  being  ignorant  of  such 
matters,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  Chinese  law,  praising  especially  the  rule 
which  forbade  men  to  wear  gold  or  silver.  The  legend  that  Alexander  tlie  Great 
was  the  founder  of  the  two  lar^re^t  CIvinese  cities  appears  also  in  his  writings. 

llius  the  new  influences  which  now  cume  itito  play  had  long  esdsted  iu  the 
lower  strata  of  Oriental  society,  or  had  their  or^in  in  Oriental  spho^es  outside 
By/.autine  national  life.  Whether  or  not  this  Byzantine  civilizati<in  should,  there- 
fore, be  termed  a  mixnl  eivili/alii 'H,  it  had  at  any  rate  po  rniirli  vitality  that  it 
exercised  on  other  civilizatious,  iu  the  East  and  the  W  est,  an  intiuence  as  gn  i'. 
as  had  been  that  of  the  mixed  civilizati<Hi  of  Fhceuicia  and  Nearer  Asia ;  the  ci\  i- 
lisation  of  Syria,  locally  more  independent^  played  the  part  of  a  broker  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

£.  The  Byzantine  Fbovivce  of  Stbia  as  Mediator  between  West  and  East 

While  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  maintained  in  general  a 
bri^k  intercourse  with  tlie  East  (the  entliu^iastic  East-Uoman  patriot  Cosmas  Indi- 
copieustes  journeyed  from  Egypt  to  India,  which  he  described  in  vivid  colours), 
Syria  especially  ollered  a  Jardiii  d'acclimatation  for  Western  and  Eastern  sugges- 
tions and  ideas,  and  continued  to  do  so,  even  after  the  Byzantine  dominion  was 
destroyed  in  610  and  the  Arabs  took  over  the  country  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  303).  Greco- 
Roman  culture  had  been  completely  victorious  there  under  tlie  Uonmn  Empire;  the 
sound  of  the  old  Aramaic  national  language  was  only  heard  in  isolated  villages. 
Christianity,  as  a  genuinely  democratie  power,  had  adopted  the  discarded  language 
of  the  roother  countiT  and  the  people,  and  soon  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  uni- 
versal language.  The  achievements  of  Greek  intellectual  life  were  translated  into 
Syrian. 
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Sjro-Greek  vrriters,  whom  we  can  with  difficulty  classify  aa  true  Syrians  (with 
rights  of  voting  as  Byzantines),  a??  Syriauj?  (if  a  stock  which  had  long  been  Grecised, 
and  as  Greeks  uf  old  descent,  stand  in  tiie  forefront  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
ByzantittEL  Bonianus  the  Melode  (eirea  500),  the  most  oelebrated  hymn^writer 
of  Middle  Greek  literature,  was  a  nfttive  of  Syria.  That  oountry  produced  numer> 
ou.H  historians:  Procopius  of  f'cparea;  -Tohu  of  Epiphanea,  who  knew  Persia  thor- 
oughly} EvagriuH  Scholasticus  {^circa  600);  John  Malalas  (Syrian  maUll  =  rliclor), 
for  whom,  alUiough  Byzantium  was  the  political  capital,  Antioch  was  always  the 
intellectual  focus;  and  John  of  Antioch.  In  the  domain  of  grammar,  the  versatile 
John  Pliilopouus  of  CVsarea,  Sergius  of  Einesa,  the  zoologist,  and  Timothens  of 
Gaxa  w  ere  busily  occupied.  Aelins  of  Aniida,  in  Mesopotamia,  sul>sequeutly  impe- 
rial body-physician,  belonged  to  the  same  race,  although  be  ia  said  to  have  begun 
the  study  of  the  anetent  physicians  at  Alexandria.  His  nearest  countryman, 
£|i!luaiin  (306-373),  heads  the  list  of  Syrian  dogmatic  theologians,  to  whom, 
ariK^npst  other-,  Anastasius,  a  native  of  Palestine  Ly  birth,  belongs  as  a  "precursor 
o£  scholasticism"  labouring  in  Syria.  Kc'lesiastical  interests  are  further  repre- 
sented in  the  domain  of  epexegesis  by  I'rucupius  of  Qaza;  under  this  head  are 
counted  the  friends  of  the  historian  £vagrius»  Symeon  Stylites  the  ascetic  (f  460), 
with  Ills  f^lorificalion  of  the  inoiia?tif^  life,  and  the  ecclesiastical  orator  Grcpory, 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  Syria  thus  jihiyed  a  part  in  early  Pyzantiue  literature 
which  was  altogether'  dispro|xiriioaate  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants. 

Aristotle  was  introduced  into  the  schools  and  expounded ;  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  and  the  sonorous  eloquence  of  pseudo-Isocrateau  sjx^eches 
were  once  more  subjcels  of  «tiuly ;  the  pliysician  Sergius  of  Ka>a-tn  (f  536)  did 
especial  service  in  this  department  Later  writers  also  (such  as  Severus  of  Anti- 
och, John  Philoponus,  Poi-jthyrius,  Sexttts  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  the  Apology 
of  Aristides)  were  translated ;  I'ei  sian  works  ("Qelilag  and  Damnag,"  "The  Fable 
of  nailaam  and  -Tnsaphat;"  cf.  below,  p.  55)  and  Hebrew  writin^^s  were  brought 
within  the  sco^te  uf  Syrian  studies.  Legends,  such  us  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  the  Baptism  of  Constautine  come  from  this  source.  Some 
*  Episodes  from  the  laves  of  Saintly  Women**  were  written  <m  the  pages  of  a  gospd 
in  Old  Syrian.  The  last  story  among  them  contains  the  temptation  of  Yasta  of 
Antiocli  by  the  scholastic  Aglnidas,  who,  after  his  suit  had  been  rejected,  applied 
to  tiie  magician  Cyprianus.  The  latter  is  bound,  by  a  compact  signed  in  blood,  to  a 
demon,  who  now  undertakes  to  win  over  the  maiden,  but  has  to  acknowledge  him- 
self defeated  before  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Cyprianus,  convinced  of  the  l&el&cieney 
of  self-aequired  wisdom,  and  impelled  by  his  thirst  for  truth,  then  abji!re*»  all  magic. 
This  legend  of  Cyprianus,  which  certainly  arose  on  Syrian  soil,  has  become  imjior- 
taut  for  the  West  in  many  ways  through  the  effect  of  the  Faust-legeud  and  of  the 
material  whidi  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Pedro  Calderon's  "Magico  Prodigiosa** 

Syria  again  was  successful  in  propagating  her  own  culture  far  to  the  east  anJ  • 
west-  Syrian  Christians  were  settled  on  the  coasts  of  India,  on  the  Himalayns, 
and  in  Ceylon,  and  exercised  a  deeply  felt  influence  on  India.  Memories  of  it  are 
echoed  in  the  Indian  epic  Mahftbhftrata;  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  the  demigod 
Knshna  and  of  his  persei  iition  by  Kansa,  the  AvatAras  system  (Vol.  II,  p.  410), 
probably  an  imitation  of  the  CTiri-tian  dogma  of  Clirist's  descent  to  earth,  and  the 
adoration  of  Krishna's  mother,  DewAki,  are  spe&kiug  proofs  of  it ;  while  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Greek  astronomer  Ptolemy  as  Demon  (Asura)  Maya  and  the  niuneroiM 
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technical  terms  in  Indian  astronomy  can  only  be  explained  from  the  connection 
with  Alexandria.  Wliether  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Tndia  really  maintained  so 
close  an  intercourse  with  the  West  that  King  Allred  of  J^lngland  could  send  ihem 
an  emlmsBf  ii  atill  a  moot  point 

Syrian  miasionariea  penetrated  into  the  mysteriotis  bighlandi  of  Centnd  Am. 
\Vlieu  Cliina  was  ruled  by  the  great  emperor  Tai  Tsung  (627-649 ;  cf.  Vol  II, 
p.  H4),  before  wlioso,  command  Northern  India  bowed,  whose  help  Pereia  implored 
(Yesdigerd  111,  608,  against  the  Aiuhs;  cL  VoL  III,  p.  303),  enthusiastic  Syrian 
nd»!<niarie3  api>eared  ther&  A  tablet^  oompOBed  (781)  in  Chinese  but  oontainbg 
some  Imes  of  Syriac,  whiofa  was  found  in  1625  at  the  famous  Si  ogan  fu  (Khubdan 
in  Theophylactus  Simocattes),  testifies  both  to  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Syrians  and 
to  the  tolerance  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  who  had  ordered  the  translation  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Scnptures,  and  had  commanded  a  church  of  the  pure  faiih  to  he 
built  Bigbteous  doctdnea  have  no  fixed  name ;  holy  men  have  no  fixed  abode ; 
each  locality  haa  its  own  doctrines;  and  the  aim  of  all  is  to  disseminate  bappi- 
nes<5.  Tlie  most  cxncllent  Alapenn  (01op8n)  from  the  empire  of  Ta  tsin  (the 
Asiatic  piovim-es  of  the  Koman  Empire)  has  brought  hither  his  sacred  books  and 
images  from  that  distant  country,  and  presented  them  to  our  capital  and  royal  city. 
After  having  tested  the  doctrines  of  this  religion,  we  find  it  thoroughly  exoell«at 
and  natm«l  ...  it  is  salutary  for  all  creatures,  it  is  excellent  for  mankind."  Thus 
thfi  fsiipposed  political  embassy  of  the  Byzantine  regents  to  C^iiua  during  the 
luinnrity  of  Constan?  II  (circa  G42)  turus  out  to  be  nothing  more  thanamiasioa 
sent  bv  tlie  Svrian  Nestorians. 

Syrian  sepulchral  inscriptions  were  disinterred  in  1885  from  the  soil  of  the 
steppes  of  Turkestan  in  the  vicmity  of  Issik  kul  (Vol.  IV,  p.  213),  Just  as  man  in 
the  earliest  time;?  paid  rovprnnre  to  the  tombs,  in  oixier  to  rescue  from  oblivinn  the 
memniy  cf  his  dear  unca  and  to  f^rm  some  bond  between  the  existence  he  knew 
and  the  mysterious  world  beyond  the  grave,  so  even  the  poor  Turks  of  Semirjetclije 
have  since  the  ninth  century  utilised  tlie  Syrian  language  and  letters  to  perpetuate 
Uie  recollection  of  their  de[tai  le  '  Vvom  tliia  influential  position  of  the  Syrians, 
who,  being  then  in  full  possession  of  Western  ciiltnre,  must  bo  claimed  also  for  the 
West,  it  is  }dain  that  the  alphabet  of  the  Mam  hu  I'itiurians  and,  through  the 
agency  of  the  latter,  tlie  alphal»et  of  the  Muuguls  ure  derived  from  the  Syrian 
script;  the  circumstances  in  particular  uoder  which  the  Syiian^Nestorian  script 
came  to  the  Uigurians  are  well  known  to  ns  from  the  monument  of  Kara 
Balcrnpsnn. 

An  equally  important  rOle  was  ]i]a\  eil  by  the  Syrians  in  the  West.  Jei<aiie 
had  already  said,  "Their  lust  for  gain  drives  tliem  over  the  whole  world;  and 
their  frenzy  for  trade  goes  so  far  tibat  even  now,  when  barberiaos  are  masters  cf 
the  globe,  they  seek  wealth  amid  swords  and  corpses,  and  coiupier  poverty  by 
riskinn;  dfinfjers."  As  a  inalter  (.f  fact  we  find  Syrians  scattered  far  and  wide,  not 
only  before  but  also  after  ilie  fall  of  tlie  West  lioaiau  Empire.  Tyre,  the  metropo- 
lis of  fhoenician  commerce  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  u.  c,  and  now  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a.  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  Stdon  and  Berytus 
smd  their  merchants  esjiecially  to  Italy  (Verona,  Gavemia,  Naples).  Inscriptions 
in  various  towns  prove  their  existence  in  the  kingdom  nf  the  Franks.  We  find 
Syrians  in  Narbonne,  Bordeaux,  Vienne,  Lyons,  Genay,  Ik\san(;on,  Orlenn.s,  Tours, 
La,  Chapelle  Saint-filoy,  Paris.   On  German  soil  they  appear  at  Strassburg,  Treves, 
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Bheiozabem^andinBa^am;  inEiigbiiditScmthShielda.  lliejr  at«  t3i0  oam«n 
«f  tbe  VIM  txade  and  of  the  IJgjptiaii  papjmB  trade ;  th^  encouraged  hortieultaie 
4Bcl  brought  plants  from  their  own  country,  of  which  only  the  shallot  (a  species 
of  onion,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  town  Ascalon)  need  be  mentioned. 
They  circulated  the  silk  stuffs  soanufactured  in  their  own  workshops ;  these  show 
Peidan  patterns,  especially  the  two  horeetneii  as  a  oentre»  but  the  siirfiKet  axe 
Med  up  in  the  Sydan  ftahion  (with  vine  tendrils,  vine  brauchea  with  ivy  leaves 
and  pra|X'.<*'),  or  they  chose  genuinely  Syrian  themes  (of.  the  dress  ornament  with 
the  nyrnjih  in  the  Kaisei-Friedrich  Museum  at  Beiliu ;  also  the  reliquary  in  liie 
treasur)-  at  Aachen  with  Syrian  ornamentation  of  the  surfaces).  Syrian  ideas  fur 
pietorid  ornamentation  acoordingly  reached  the  Weet  The  Gospel-book  of  Oode> 
skalk  (painted  between  781  and  7^2  for  Charlemagne)  contains  a  picture,  in  the 
Sviian  style,  of  the  fouutain  of  life,  with  animals,  like  the  Bible  of  the  Syrian 
monk  Xubula  |ir<Klu('ed  in  5S6.  Syrians  transmitted  to  the  West  the  storj-,  origi- 
uatuig  in  India,  u£  the  king's  son  who  takes  no  pleasure  iu  pomp  and  show,  and« 
ctiafing  at  the  naniftliws  aonow  with  which  men's  hearts  throb,  flies  into  solitiide 
in  otdtt  to  aUMie  tor  himself  and  mankind  by  devotion  t  o  a  new  doctrine  wfaidi 
raay  redeem  tlie  wnrlri.  In  that  story  of  Harlaara  and  Josaphat  Ktirope  possessed 
a  sicetch  of  the  life  of  Buddha  (YoL  II,  p.  390)  befora  itr  became  acquaioted  with 
Buddhism. 

It  was  from  Syrian,  not  Greek,  tnbditkm  that  the  Wert  derived  the  Alexander 

legend-  Some  main  features  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  Faust  l^end  may,  as 
already  stated,  be  traced  back  to  the  Cyinian  legends  current  in  Antiorb,  just  as 
a  Syrian  romance  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Julius  stoiy  iu  the  Kaiserchrcmik.  After 
soneying  these  rich  re^ults  of  S)Tiau  brokerage  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
fijnkns  were  employed  by  Cbarlemagoft  for  the  xeviaion  of  the  text  of  the  gos* 
pds  which  he  himself  bad  planned. 


/.  BrzAimuM  ab  thb  Gektrk  of  C^vilizatiox  fok  £a.bt  and  West  w  thi 

Old  BYZAiixiME  Age 

(s)  Far  the  East. —  (n)  BymtUine  Influences  on  Arabia.  —  The  East  Eoman 
pm\"ince  of  Syria  still  performed  the  function  of  an  intermediar\-,  even  when  Syria 
iifieii,  through  the  Arabic  conquest,  no  longer  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Byzaa> 
ttttm.  Ilie  Aiaba  even  before  this  had  beni  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Greco* 
Byantine  mode  of  life,  especially  the  Arafae  of  Ehirat  (Him)  and  G(h)aa8ftn  (cf. 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  245).  Architects  who,  if  not  Greeks,  were  schooled  iu  the  ait  traditions 
of  Greece  built  on  the  far  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  ten  iton-  of  Moab,  one  and  a 
lialf  days'  journey  east  from  Jericho,  the  palace  of  el-Meschetta  (M'schatta)  for  a 
SMsanid  (the  sculptaies  which  ornamented  the  south  facade  have  bera,  since  the 
end  of  1903,  in  the  Eaiser-Friedrich  Moseum  ^  Berlin).  The  division  of  tiie  walls 
by  zif^zag  lines  in  high  relief  is  as  non-Semitic  as  the  six-sided  or  octagonal  rosettes 
ia  the  angle  spaces.  So,  too,  the  vine  branches  springing  from  a  vaw,  which  rise 
symmetrically  upward  and  display  a  wealth  of  leaves,  point  to  the  Oriental  embroid-r 
eiy  style  which  was  developed  in  Bysantinm.  The  details  correspond  as  mu(^  to 
Old  Byzantine  modeb  —  for  example,  the  dnims  of  the  pillars  in  the  Tchiniti-kiodc 
—  as  to  Middle  liyzantinc  motifs  —  for  example,  the  design  nn  the  marble  panel- 
ling of  the  Paoagia  diuroh  at  Thebes.  But  iu  their  strong  yet  delicate  technique 
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tiie  relieb  of  d'MescheCU  reaunble  CRoly  the  Old  Bycantine  ftrt»  and  date  certainly 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  oentuiy.  The  ruin  of  el-Kastal  (Castellum),  which  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was,  according  to  a  trustwnrthv  tradition,  built  by  the  Sas- 
sauids ;  and  a  niin  to  the  east  of  Damascus  (Khyrbet  el-Beda)  may  |»robabiy  be 
assigned  to  the  same  epoclL  Just  an  the  Germanic  tribes  borrowed  tlie  expressions 
for  building  opeiatioos  {Ziegelt  Kalh,  Ff&ler^  PforUt  and  others)  from  the  Romans, 
BO  —  conceivably  from  the  employment  of  Byzantine  workmen  —  the  Greek  word 
for  tiles  {Kepafih)  has  parsed  into  Aiabic  as  qirmid,  the  Greek  Kwvo'i  Ta  ct)ne)  lias 
become  Qai'.?ias  :  indeed  the  (Ireck  ^^«^o9  (a  pebble),  which  was  used  to  rtcord 
votes,  seems  to  be  retained  in  Ambic  as  Jige  (whence  iafagfa^a).  Into  tliis  close 
intercourse,  in  which  the  Byzantines  appear  as  the  giTen»  we  ^dn  a  vivid  insight 
from  bilingual  and  trilingual  inscriptions  of  the  period.  Southeast  of  Aleppo  in  the 
plain  of  Jebbfil  still  stand  ibe  ruins  of  a  baslliea,  in  which  we  can  rccopiise  the 
usual  ground  plan,  the  great  central  ua\e,  the  two  side  aijsles,  tlie  apse  to  tlie  east, 
and  the  main  door  to  the  west.  This  basilica  contains  inscriptions  in  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic  commemorating  the  foundation.  The  Gieek  inscriptions  inform 
us  that  the  oliurch  of  the  Holy  Martyr  Sergius  in  Zebed  was  founded  on  ihe  24th 
Gorpiaius  (Ilfll)  of  the  Seleucid  era  823  fthut  i';,  on  September  29,  51 2)',  and  cite 
Greek  and  Semitic  names,  of  which  the  former  are  somewhat  altered  for  the  worse. 
The  Syrian  inscription  begins :  "  Pmi^e  to  the  Father,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Crhost/*  and  recapitulatee  the  history  of  the  foundation ;  the  Arabic  inscriptions 
xeproduoe  the  Greek  word  otiedMifiof  by  the  Arabic  word  kanama.  We  see,  then, 
how  every  section  of  the  population  commemorates  the  foundation  of  the  church 
in  its  own  language  and  script,  —  the  ndiug  otlicial  class  in  Greek  ;  the  mass  of 
the  population  in  Spian ;  and  the  Northern  Arabs,  who  had  already  penetrated  this 
Tflgiw  and  had  been  Christianised  by  the  Syrians,  in  Arabia  The  moat  ancient 
linguistic  monument  of  these  Arabs  is  this  inscri]>tion  of  Zebed.  Since  the  fathen 
still  l»ear  Semitic  names,  but  their  sons  actually  the  name  of  the  martyr  Serpi\!s, 
perhaps  the  work  of  conversion  was  then  proceeding.  Another  Greco-Arabic 
huoription  from  Harrftn  in  Trachonitis^  dates  from  ths  year  568. 

The  Arabs  come  on  to  the  scene  as  a  oompletely  uncivilized  people  of  the 
desert;  Byzantine  trade  therefore  satisfied  their  growing  needs.  For  this  reason 
they  measured  with  the  Greek  pound  (riioek  XiVpa  =  Arabic  ritl),  and  when  they 
themselves  went  among  commercial  nations  they  called  their  warehouses  after  ilie 
Greek  modd  {nrw^oxdov)  Fundak  (the  word  has  come  back  to  the  West  from 
the  Arabic  in  Fondaeo).  Oriental  fruits  were  known  to  them  under  Greek  names: 
the  Arabic  albarquq,  our  apricot,  comes  from  the  Greek  /SepiKOVKKa  (originall)' 
Latin  prrpraqua)  ;  behind  the  Arabic  word  for  hazelnut,  hniuiuq,  is  hidden  the 
Greek  name  for  its  provenance  {icdpvov)  iroimKou.  Finally  the  Bedouins  called 
the  sheet  of  paper  after  the  Greek  name  (x"P^^  =  Arabic  qir0A$).  When,  there> 
fore,  a  great  power  was  formed  from  the  Arab  triljes,  there  is,  notwithstanding  the 
projmgandist  zeal  of  the  Arabs,  a  pmof  discernible,  even  in  religious  relations,  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  Arabs  were  eonseious  of  this  transference  of  culture. 
Omar  prays  on  the  steps  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Constantine  in  Jerusalem,  although  he 
declines  the  invitation  of  the  patriarch  Sophronius  to  perform  his  devotiacts  in  the 
duixeh.  ^e  economic  and  le^  systems  of  the  Arabs  were  strongly  influmced 


*  8n  the  mtp  "  Wetten  Am  at  the  Tiaie  of  Uie  Ctlipht,"  Vol.  HI,  p.  SS2. 
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by  Bvzantiura.  They  empLn  e<l  at  Paiiiascus,  Baalbe*},  Horas,  and  Tiberias  Greek 
cuius  with  the  simple  imjirinl  of  tlie  name  of  ihe  town.  When  they  minte<l  money 
ior  themselves,  it  was  struck  according  to  the  Greek  ruuiieLary  scale;  oceasiou- 
aUy»  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Heradean  Dinars,  with  Latin  xntcriptionSb 
They  concluded  contracts  for  hire  or  lease  according  to  the  moilels  which  Bytan- 
tinm  pave  them,  and,  according  to  the  Koman  custom,  Hid  not  release  their  sons 
from  their  guardians  until  they  were  twenty-five  years  old. 

If  a  Byzantine,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs,  looked  down  from 
the  old  caravan  road  on  th<  Ai  i-Iibanusiiponthe  paradi^^t  ir  hich  Damascus,  a 
vast  sea  of  hou.ses,  glittered  from  amongst  a  green  circle  of  gardens,  he  might,  at 
the  sight  of  the  cupola-crowned  niosi^uea,  which  were  still  occasionally  built  by 
Greek  architects,  and  which  always  retained  the  cmciform  structui-e,  cheriali  the 
hdief  that  this  bright  land  hom  the  serrated  Gebet  el-eheikh  to  the  burning 
desert  was  yet  under  the  dominion  of  Greece.  This  idea  would  be  strengthened 
if  he  went  into  the  plain,  and  saw  Arab  troops,  anned  after  Byzantine  fa-ihion, 
marching  post  in  Byzantine  formation ;  if  he  entered  the  houses  in  the  town  and 
found  everywhere  replicas  of  the  Roman  gateway  (osiitm)  and  the  open  courtyard 
(atriu?n);  and  if,  finally,  he  visited  a  Syrian  hatbour,  and  sav  the  Arab  dlips 
built  on  the  model  of  tlie  r>yzantuie  dromond. 

Greek  artists  and  workmen  exerted  in  many  ways  this  Byzautine  influence  on 
the  Arab  empure.  Thus,  as  Abd  eiMahman  ibn  lOialdun  (f  1406)  records,  the 
Khalif  Walid  received  at  his  own  request  from  the  Greek  emperor  in  the  first 
de -ado  of  the  eighth  centur}'  architects  in  order  to  rebuild  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
Damascus;  similarly  Greeks  were  employed  to  reconstruct  the  mosque  of  Medina 
(according  to  Tabarl  f  923).  Christian  (and  therefore  certainly  Gi-eek)  architects 
were  ptobably  employed  on  the  Kubbet  es-Sakhra  and  on  the  Jami  el-Aksa,  whicb 
in  the  central  portions  resemble  Justinian's  Church  of  St  Mary.  Most  remark- 
able, however,  is  the  late  and  distant  inflnenee  of  Byzantine  rullure  in  Spain,  where 
Abd  ur  Eahman  III  (912-9til),  according  to  Makkari  (f  1631),  employed  Byzan- 
tine Wfiskmen.  TbSs  transmitted  civilization  la  especially  evident  hi  the  shrine  of 
the  mosque  at  Ondova  (cf.  Vol  IV,  p.  504).  The  mosaics  of  this  temple,  glitter> 
ing  with  gold  and  bright  colours,  were,  according  to  Edrisi  (1104-1 1 C'^  executed 
h\  (iri.'ek  workmen  whom  the  emjieror  had  sent  from  Byzantium.  The  iron  gates 
and  the  fuuutaius  of  Cordova,  like  the  bronze  fuuuLaiu  of  Zaiua,  are  emphatically 
Greek.  Byzantine  influence  extends  even  to  the  smsUer  objects  of  art ;  an  Arabic 
casket  in  the  Lou\Te  with  an  iosdiption  which  mentions  Almog  ueina  (a  son  of 
Alxl  ur  TJahman)  certainly  shows  signs  of  it.  So,  too,  the  Byzantines  as<si?*t^d  in 
transmitting  Greek  science  to  the  Spanish  Aral» ;  the  translation  of  Dioscurides 
was  only  carried  out  by  the  help  which  the  Byzantines  afforded  to  the  Arab 
Bcliolars  engaged  upon  it,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  a  Jewish  linguist. 

Thus  the  first  movement  towards  influencing  and  civili/ing  the  Arahte  by  Greek 
cidlui^  caiue  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian  nation,  and  was  perhaps  continued  from 
that  city  which  down  to  the  seventh  century  may  be  still  regarded  as  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  Byzantine  Empiie^  from  Alexandria.  In  Egypt,  the  Arabic 
art  of  ornamentation  had  adopted  the  universal  elements  of  the  late  antique,  as 
is  shown  by  the  palm  frieze,  the  waving  vine  shoots,  and  the  acanthus  leaf  in  out- 
line in  the  Ibu-Tulun  mosque  at  Cairo.  Here,  too,  we  may  possibly  trace  local 
influences,  and  the  effect  of  the  late  antique  tinged  witii  Byzantinism.  The  cen- 
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tral  power  in  Constantinople  hnd  often  on  its  own  initiative  influenced  intellectual 
projrresa  ;  fiu-  example,  by  tlie  dcsjiatch  of  Byzantine  workmen,  of  who.se  natioimliiy 
we  die  imfoiiunately  ignorant,  iu  many  cases  this  tiaosiui&siun  of  cuitiure  waA 
only  xandwed  poesiUe  through  the  strong  imperial  powec 

Byzantine  Influences  on  Armenia.  —  Just  as  the  influence  of  Hyzantinism 
on  the  Aiabic  world  came  first  from  Syria,  so  the  Syrian  transmission  of  enlture 
paved  the  way  for  the  influence  of  Byzantium  on  Armenia.  The  main  couceptions 
of  Western  dviluation,  political  impeiialism  (Armeman  htitr^tu&np)  and 
religions  martyrdom  (Armenian  malum =fiaprvpiov),  may  have  already  leacbed 
the  Armenians  directly  from  the  sphere  of  fJreek  fi\  ilization,  so  that  there  wa^  an 
early  intercourse  with  Greece  in  the  flrst  three  centuries  \  but  Syria  supplied  the 
mckst  essential  links  iu  the  chain. 

Vx%  founder  of  the  Armenian  Church,  Origor  Liitovorifi  (c£  YdL  XV,  ^  tVl\, 
united  it  to  the  Syrian  ritual,  employed,  as  Moses  of  Xhorene  tells  us,  Sjniim 
letters  for  the  Armenian  language,  and  nominated  the  Syrian  David  as  super- 
intendent of  all  the  bishops.  Even  when  we  disallow  the  alleged  Syrian  origin 
of  the  Armenian  eroed,  there  remains  siifBoient  to  attent  the  Syrian  religious 
influences,  since  it  is  dependent  on  the  paeudo-Athanasian  creed.  Amoiig  the 
achools  attended  by  young  Armenians,  Edessa,  owing  to  its  accessibility  and  its 
splendid  library,  was  g-iveu  the  preference  over  Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 
Monasteries  and  episcopal  jmlacea  were  founded  in  Armenia  by  Syrians;  numer- 
ous Syrian  writings  were  translated  into  Armenian;  and  Syrian  patriarchs  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  even  though  not  univeraaUy  reoognised; 
Syrian  bishops  are  found  in  Armenia  down  to  the  sixth  century.  Art  products, 
Syrian  miniatures,  were  introdiu-ed  into  Armenia.  The  miniatures  in  the  Eich- 
miadsin  (iospel-bouk  in  the  details  of  the  ornamentation  (in  the  employment 
of  plants,  and  of  btrda  on  the  sides  of  a  vase)  as  well  as  in  the  representation  of 
scriptui-al  types  (in  the  Message  to  Zachariah,  the  Annunciation,  Baptism  of 
Chiist)  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Syrian  Bible  of  the  monk  Babola 
of  686,  that  we  must  asstime  an  older  Syrian  copy. 

Both  in  politics  and  in  culture  Armenia  wa.s  for  a  long  time  less  closely  con- 
nected with  Byzantium  than  with  the  Byzantine  ptovinoe  of  Syria.  An  alliance 
had  certainly  been  concluded  in  323  between  the  founder  of  Constantinople  and 
Khosrow  II,  the  son  of  Trdat  the  Great.  But  Vah  u  urn  found  it  more  advan- 
taireous  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Persian.s  (^hapur  II)  against  Armenia 
(374;.  The  Aimeniaus,  who  were  subject  to  Byzantiue  dominion,  may  have  no 
longer  required  the  Syrian  alphabet.  But  the  national  union  of  the  Annenian 
people  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Byzantium.  A  national  Armenian  alpha- 
bet was  designed  l>y  the  holy  Mesrob  (t  Febniarj-  10.  141,  jiroperly  Masthots)  in 
Syrian  Saniusata.  Six  pupil.'i  of  tlie  Armenian  Cathulicus  came  in  432-433  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  master  the  Greek  language.  It  is  possibly  the  case  that, 
when  the  Catholicus  Sahak  (384-386)  wished  to  ^eet  also  the  Armenians  of  the 
West  for  this  national  propaganda,  a  refusal  was  received  from  the  Byantine 
governors.  The  protest  of  the  Catholicus,  and  the  answer  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  countenanced  the  acceptance  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  are  preserved  in  Moses 
of  Khorene,  but  can  hardl)-  be  genuine,  llie  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for 
a  tnmsmission  of  culture  triumphed  over  conflicting  political  and  zeligioaa  intevestL 
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The  Armenians  borrowed  from  the  Greek  almost  all  their  written  literature  and 
their  church  music;  in  rt'cowiiition  of  this  intellectual  dependence,  the  emperor 
Theodosius  II  and  his  ail-puweilul  sister  Pulcheria  (t453)  gave  these  zealoua 
tranalaton  both  litenuy  and  financial  helpw 

The  Armenian  patriarchs  were  educated  in  "  Greece,"  that  is  to  say,  in  Bysan- 
tinm.  Giut  (patriarch  from  ■ICui—Mr))  piriphnsises  his  intellectual  cleiieiulence  on 
Byzantium,  whence  he  obtained  his  material  requirements,  such  as  clothes.  It  is 
recorded  of  ^&aes  III  (640-661)  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Greece.  At  least 
two  diuicfaeB  and  one  monasteiy  had  bem  built  by  Justinian  in  Armenia,  and 
others  restored;  and  in  the  post-Justinian  era  the  chief  church  of  Etchmiadsin 
with  its  cupolas  had  been  erected;  Nerses  TTI  even  later  built  a  church  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Walarchapat,  of  which  some  pillars  are  still  erect  and 
show  his  moDOgmm.  These  capitals  exhibit  the  corbel  of  Justinian's  age,  but 
Ionic  flutinga  in  place  of  the  Byaantine  animals,  a  renaissanea*  as  it  were,  of  older 
Greek  ideas  in  a  By/iintine  petting.  Even  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
ceutur}',  in  a  disquisition  on  the  question  of  admitting  images  into  the  churches, 
we  find  the  empbatio  atatemeot  thafc^  evm  in  the  domain  of  painting,  all  pro- 
ductions can  be  traced  to  the  Greeks,  "  from  which  source  we  have  everjrthing." 
It  is  true  that  national  hatred  prevailed  for  centuries  lietween  Anneniana  and 
Greeks,  so  that  under  the  emperor  Heraclius  (t  (111)  the  armies  would  not  encamp 
side  by  side ;  and  ByzauLiue  proverbs  declared  that  no  worse  foe  existed  than  an 
Armenian  friend,  while  the  talented  historian  Casia  drew  an  alatiping  piiAure  of 
the  Armenian  national  character.  Yet  the  influence  of  Byzantium  on  Armenian 
literature  and  architecture,  and  the  importation  of  images  from  that  source, give 
tlie  keyn<^e  to  the  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

Armenian  oouitiers,  Armenian  officers,  Armenians  in  the  administmtive  and 
the  legislative  departments  at  Byzantium  had,  by  correspondence  with  their  homes 
and  their  relations,  opened  a  luuidred  channels  through  which  that  higher  ci\^li7a- 
tion,  as  expressed  in  lang\iage,  Uuwed  into  Armenia.  Greek  woixls  crowded  hrst  into 
the  learned  language  of  Armenia ;  meteorological  phenomena  were  called  by  Greek 
names,  so,  too,  were  minaals ;  mathematics,  astronomy,  chronology,  jurispnidenoe 
required  to  borrow  words  from  Greek.  Expressions  for  the  business  of  Church  and 
State  were  to  a  larpe  extent  first  adopted  by  the  learned  class.  But  soon  popular 
borrowings  must  have  co-<iperaietl  in  that  direction,  and  with  the  words  for  man, 
his  qualities  and  occupations,  and  for  the  ideas  of  nature,  town,  and  oounby,  money, 
weights  and  measures,  house  and  home,  dress  and  ornament,  aita  and  gamea^  ft 
atroog  Grade  element  waa  introduced  into  the  Armenian  langnago. 

(7)  BymnUns  Infiuences  on  Caucasia  and  Ftrsia.  —  Armenian  influences  first 
brought  Byzantine  culture  nearer  to  the  Gaucastan  nat&ma;  the  Geoi;giana — lito 

the  Liul^arians,  Servians,  Russians,  WaUachians  —  ado]>ted  the  Greek  church  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  princes  of  independent  triben  were  proud  of 
Byzantine  titles,  as,  for  insiiuu  e,  the  prince  of  the  warlike  Alani  in  the  Caucasus, 
on  whom  by  the  favour  of  r>yznntium  the  title  of  Mighty  Sovereign  was  conferred ; 
othen  wera  atykd  Archons.  Thus  here,  too,  in  the  £a8t  a  wide  sphere  ol  ^yaan- 
tine  influence  was  created,  wliich  waa  in  many  waya,  not  all  ci  them  auperfknaJ^ 
imbued  with  a  higher  civilization. 

t    NotwfthateiidxBg  the  strong  inclination  of  individual  Persian  kings  towavda 
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"Western  civilization,  the  effect  ou  Persia  of  any  ppecial  By7.antine,  as  apart  from 
Greek  and  Eouan,  influences  can  as  yet  hardly  be  demonstrated.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  loug  observed  that  the  palace  of  the  Saasaaids  at  Cteaipbou,  which  dates 
from  £h<»rav  I  (YoL  lU,  p.  287),  as  far  aa  the  oonatruciion  of  the  faf^e  and 

the  uiural  decoration  arc  ooucernfd,  displays  the  same  rduiul-aivhuil  aif-ades  and 
pilftsiors  as  Diocleiiau's  jialaee,  and  that  the  goldsmith's  art  has  reniodelled 
Eoman  motifs;  thus,  a  dish  shows  an  Kros  playing  the  lyre  seated  on  a  lion, 
but  in  Orientdi  dress.  But  these  influences  are  in  reality  so  univenal  that  it  is 
better  to  speak  of  a  transmission  of  the  Inte  antique.  At  meet,  the  trai)ezium- 
shaped  (;a[>itals  may  bo  traced  back  to  By;^antiiim,  while  the  acanthus  deooiation 
.  ou  a  capital  at  Ispahan  still  shows  the  Hellenistic  forni. 

(ft)  For  the  Wed.  —  It  seems  difficult  to  investigate  the  early  influence  of 
Byzantine  culture  on  the  We  st.  So  lun^f  a-'  the  belief  jnevailed  that  Old  Tioman 
or  "Old  Cliristian"  an  alouf  fruLtiltt"!  iliu  West,  it  was  impossible  to  subnul  the 
uiouumeuis  to  au  unbiassed  e.\amiuaiiuu.  ^Since  we  know  that  Greco-Oiieut^ 
influences  were  at  work  in  the  West,  even  before  they  were  transmitted  hj 
Byzantium,  the  "Byzantine**  question  beoomes  more  <  oinplicated.  Xevertheless 
we  may  consider  in  this  connrrtion  the  influences  of  imlividual  (»ri('ni:il  spheres 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  so  tar  as  ihey  have  not  been  already  discussed  in 
dealing  with  the  importance  of  Syria 

Byzantium  and  the  states  of  the  West  bear  towards  each  other  in  matters  of 
culture  the  same  relation  as  the  left  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  Ttrain,  or  the  rierht  to 
the  left  half  of  the  boiiy,  which  are  very  diHereutly  provuled  with  blood  On  the 
one  side,  we  have  states  which  laboriously  extricate  themselves  from  the  eflccts 
of  the  national  migrations  and  the  Ml  of  the  West  Boman  Empire ;  rustic  popu-> 
lalious  with  isolated  towns  and  no  commerce;  nations  which  by  hard  stniggles 
try  lu  liuitd  up  their  own  eonstitution  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire;  mon- 
archies which  can  alone  supply  this  want,  but  cannot  make  head  against  the 
conditions  of  the  age;  aspects  of  development  which  cannot  yet  create  any 
advanced  culture.  On  the  other  side  is  a  polity  which,  after  the  institution  of 
the  ppnuinely  Crernianic  ein]nre  of  the  I>»ni1iards  on  West  iJoman  soil,  appears  as 
the  Hole  heir  of  immemorial  traditions  of  world-empire;  an  empire  which  alone 
could  follow  out  an  imperial  policy  as  distinct  from  the  momentous  and  yet  locally 
restricted  conflicts  of  the  Germanic  empires ;  a  well-organised  bureaucracy,  based 
on  the  practical  experience  of  centuries  of  fxditical  existenoe  ;  a  community  which 
]K)ssesses  a  eapital  of  unparalleled  magniticence,  numerous  nourishing  cities,  and  a 
well-oi^nised  commerce,  embracing  the  whole  civilized  world,  which  has  absorbed 
all  the  refinement  of  Hellenistic  Roman  and  Oriental  culture ;  a  church  in  which 
were  exemplified  all  the  principal  tyyic.s  of  relit^ious  organisation ;  a  commiuiion  in 
which  all  tlie  strug<{les  for  the  settlement  of  tiuin  li  dogmas  have  been  fought  out 
with  passionate  obstinacy.  Ou  this  side  the  Germanic  Slates ;  ou  that,  Byzantium. 

(a)  2%«  /«|^«<IMSS  of  Church  and  State.  —  Whether  the  Frankish  coins  are 

stamped  with  the  name  of  Tiberius  and  Maurieius,  wlu-lher  llie  envoys  of  the 
emperor  Ana.slasius  confers  on  t'Lovis  (Ubiodowig)  tlie  cousular  title,  and  tbn-^ 
promotes  him  to  be  the  lawful  ruler  over  his  lioman  subjects,  or  whether  the 
negotiationa  <A  Xiberhis  bring  treasure  and  revenue  to  Chilperich  and  Gundobad, 
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or  LcHuberd  dukes  iindertake  to  assume  Byzantine  dreM, — Bymntuim  always 

appears  as  the  old  and  wealthy  civilized  power  face  to  face  with  the  poor  upslurt. 
The  laat  will  of  the  emperor  Maui  iciu8,  who  divided  the  East  aud  Italy  —  with 
Borne  as  capital — among  his  sons,  may  have  been  mtlj  a  dieam  ot  the  old  world-' 
])olicy ;  but  assuredly  Byzantium  was  not  content  wltii  idle  dreaming.    The  great 

landnwniug  families  of  Italy,  from  whom  sprang  the  comniandeis  of  the  I\\  zan- 
tine  castles,  —  the  Tribunes, —  saw  in  Hyzantium  the  sun  of  all  civiIi/aiiLui ;  the 
severance  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  iUily  and  Sicily,  which  were  now  more 
Strongly  Greciaed,  and  so  had  entered  on  a  completely  divergent  develoinnent,  met 
the  wishes  of  their  ruling  classes.  Naples  as  the  port  for  liome,  aud  Kaveuua, 
as  the  centre  of  Byzantine  afhiiinistration,  are  the  {ne«t  fjates  by  wliicli  Byzantine 
influence  enters  Italy ;  in  this  connection  Istria  may  be  reckoned  as  a  thoroughly 
By;nntioe  region,  within  which  religious  ideas,  political  organisation,  and  art  (the 
cathedral  at  Parenzo)  show  the  closest  attinity  wiUi  Byzantium.  ^Maistilles,  on 
the  contrary,  rotained  its  old  Oriental  cniniectiiin?,  and  directly  traiismiUed  to 
Western  Europe  the  influences  of  Syria  aud  l^gj'pt.  So  also  did  Moutpellier  in  a 
less  degree. 

Byzantine  administration,  the  head  of  which  in  Italy,  the  Exareh  of  Ravenna, 

received  his  instructions  in  Greek,  helix;d  nuich  to  spread  Greek  influence.  Still 
more  effective  were  reli<Ti<niR  ideas  fiiid  the  infhience  of  the  clerg}*  and  the  monks. 
We  must  realise  that,  wliile  in  Kaveuna  during  the  first  four  centuries  only 
Syrian  bishops  are  found,  in  Rome  the  number  of  Greeks  and  Syrians  among 
the  Popes  of  the  seventh  and  the  fu-st  half  of  the  eighth  centuries  is  extraor- 
dinarily large:  Boniface  III  (606-607).  Thetxlore  (642-640),  Agathon  (678- 
681).  Leo  111  (682-683),  Conon  (686-687),  John  VI  (701-705),  John  VII 
(705-707),  Zacharias  (741-752),  are  Greeks;  John  V  (685-686),  Sergius  (687- 
701),  Sisinnius  (708),  Constantine  (708-715),  Gregoiy  III  (731-741),  are  Syrians. 
Greeo-<3riental  monasticism  spread  fii-st  over  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and 
concpiered  further  regions  of  the  Christian  world.  Tlie  Crr<^'k  Tlieodorc  of  'I'arsus, 
from  669  onwards,  reformed  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churci>,  and  tmnsniitUid  a  rich 
civilization  to  England ;  and  in  France,  as  in  Italy,  this  Greek  spirit  had  much 
effect  on  the  construction  and  the  decoration  of  the  churches.  The  C'ls  ek  bank  of 
the  Tiber  (Ripa  Grctc),  the  Greek  school  at  Santa  Maria  in  Schola  Cira-ca  (later 
in  Costnedin),  and  the  founding  of  the  monastery  of  Sou  Silvestro  in  capite  by 
Pope  Paul  I  (757-767),  where  Gredc  chuToh-musio  flourished,  may  suffice  as  illus- 
trations of  Hellenistic  influence  in  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  spheres.  The 
foreign  tradr  uf  r>vz;in(iiun  also  contrihutt'il  l;ii>,'ely  t<j  the  spread  of  t lie  Greco- 
Byzantine  culture.  In  this  count^r  tioii  the  Syrians,  who,  according  to  (iregory  of 
Tours,  mostly  spoke  Greek,  may  be  regarded  disseminators  of  Byzantine 
civilisation. 

(^  Jlie  Injfvf^nrfff  of  Art  und  Artiatif  WnrJrmfinslnp. — The  fresher  vitality 
of  the  East,  wltich  had  formerly  forced  Constantine  to  Orientalise  the  empire,  soon 
dominated  everything  in  Rome  itself.  The  motifs  of  Oriental  art  are  to  he  seen 
in  the  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  inarvLdlonsly  carved  wooden  door  r,f  tlie  riuiri-li  of  Santa  Sabina, 
which  shows  tlie  Syrian  conception  of  the  cruciiixion  :  liualiy,  also  in  the  transept 
of  the  basilica  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  which  Eudoxia  commanded  to  be  built  in 
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442.  The  old  Byzantine  art  bad  then  firmly  planted  itself  everywhere  in  Italy. 
The  arts  and  cmfts  of  Constantinople  enjoyed  so  pxeollent  a  repulation  that  the 
bishop  of  Sipouiu,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Zeuo,  to  (jonstantiuople  for 
artists  **  especially  skilled  "  in  ardiitectuia  At  Kavenna,  Byzantine  oreftsnieD  were 
employed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Galla  Placidia  (»ce  the  illustration  in  Vol.  IV» 
p.  470).  The  buihliiif»  operations  of  Nai^es  nnd  r<'lis;uius  in  Italy  (the  hridge 
over  the  Anio  on  ihe  Via  Salaria  Nova,  tht?  Xenodocheion  on  the  Via  Lata,  and 
the  monastety  of  8au  Juveuole  at  Orte)  weie  certainly  carried  out  by  Byzantine 
workmen.  The  cyole  of  mosaics  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravwuia,  begun  after  539»  waa 
executed  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Justinian,  in  order  to  glorify  the  dual 
nature  of  Christ  (cf.  aliove,  p.  42),  and  in  speeial  illustration  of  a  biblical  line  of 
thought  which  was,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  origin,  and  found  in  the  We^t  its 
meet  brilliant  representative  in  Ambrosius  of  Milan.  The  chnrehes  of  Bavenna 
reveal  to  us  the  importance  of  Byzantium  as  linking  East  and  West;  these 
Chinese  tessellated  ]>atterns,  which  developed  fmrn  woven  fabrics  into  mural 
decorations,  appear  here  just  as  in  the  Uagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  and  in 
Tbesaalonlca. 

The  palace  of  Theodorie  in  Pavia  was  built  after  a  model  in  Ravenna.  On  the 

other  liaiul,  there  is  less  Bjzantino  architecture  in  Aix-ln-Chapelle  than  was  for- 
merly supposed  llie  equestrian  statue  of  Theodoric,  tlie  marble  nin?nic>,  the 
clasiiical  reliefs,  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  directly  from  iiaveuua,  and  ihe  pulace 
foreoourt  (^Chalke)  is  found  in  Aiz-4a-Ghapdle  just  as  in  Ravenna  and  Constanti> 
uople ;  in  fact  the  hall  whidl  runs  through  this  forecourt  has  retained  its  name 
{Cortinea).  But  the  once  prevalent  idea  of  ilie  imitation  of  Byzantine  or  Raven- 
n^e  models  in  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  has  become  quite  untenable. 
What  is  still  left  after  the  convincing  achievements  of  Joseph  Strz^-gowski,  which 
demonstrate  direct  Oriental  motives  and  point  out  the  astonishing  resemblance  to 
Wernnshehr  in  'Mesopotamia  !  No  one  will  wish  to  assert  that  the  iVo»i().<^/.sw  and 
the  galleries  are  actually  Byzantine.  A  certain  ecleciici.sin,  which  sliow.^  itself 
iu  the  employment  of  a  Byzantine  motif  in  ihe  nuriheasteru  sci'eeu  of  tlie  upper 
Story  and  the  panels  of  the  arcade  cannot  be  termed  any  predilection  for  Bjrsan- 
tine  designs.  Anything  that  is  Oriental  must  have  penetrated  the  west  of  Europe 
by  a  direct  route,  that  is,  by  way  of  Marseilles.  The  basilica  with  double  ehoir, 
such  as  is  found  at  Erraeul  iii  Upper  Egypt,  Baalbec  iu  Syria,  and  Orleansville  in 
Algeria,  appears  in  Brittany  (St.  Malo).  The  circular  chapd  in  Erment,  in  the 
Schenute  monastery  at  Sohag  as  in  Toots,  the  circular  basilica  in  Boccella  di 
Squillace  in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily,  nre  product??  of  Oriental  influence  transmitted 
by  the  Byzantine  Empire,  but  form  no  universal  current  of  Byzantine  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  clothing,  court  manners,  minor  arts,  and  tapestry'  were 
affected  both  in  the  West  and  at  the  court  of  Gharlsmagne  by  Byautthim  iteelt 
Byzantine  gilding  at  the  court  of  Charles  is  praised  in  the  poem  of  Angilbert 
n(lrlro5?sod  to  (Charles,  while  tlie  l?yz:antine  custom  of  guarding  the  women  is  men- 
tioned by  Theodulf.  The  throne  of  Charles  at  hii>  t*»mb  in  Aix-la-Cbapelle  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Byaantine  gold-plate  style  A  fonr^ided  wooden 
platform  coveted  with  metal  and  studded  with  jewels,  also  a  portable  altar  (a 
wooden  frame  overlaid  witli  ] elates  of  piMed  lead)  show  this  style  of  facintr- 
The  Byzantine  origin  of  the  iidaid  tables  mentioned  by  Einhard  cannot  be  asserted 
with  equal  certainty.   Oriental  carpets  and  silk  stuffs  were  exported  in  quantitiee 
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lioxil  Bysantitim,  which  had  established  a  monoply  of  silks  and  satins.  The  cour- 
tiers of  Cliarleraagne  obtained,  according  to  the  "  Monk  of  Su  Gall,"  their  silk  robes 
trimmed  with  purple  through  Venetian  tradure  from  the  Ea8t>  —  certainly  therefore 
the  Byzantine  £in|die.  Quantities  of  vrov&a.  goods  which  imitated  Fenian 
patterns  were  sent  out  from  Byzantium  over  the  whole  of  Western  and  Central 
tiiniiH.'.^  Kvcn  in  the  eleventh  century-  Byzantium  appears  as  the  intern lediniy  for 
this  art  industry.  The  ivorj-  workmanship  of  Byzantium  not  only  conquered  Italy, 
but  its  distinctive  features  appeal*  again  in  the  att  of  the  West  Even  in  the  dip- 
jfydia  ByzaotiiM  realism  predominates,  as»  for  instance,  in  the  tepresentation  of 
fights  between  wild  beasts  aud  other  contests  of  the  arena;  but  in  the  uj  jioi  part 
the  solemn  ceremonial  dignity  of  die  Old  Byzantine  art  pn>vni]=  K\en  the  flat 
treatment  of  the  reliefs  of  that  epoch  points  indirectly  to  ByzanLium.  Small  orna- 
ments of  daOy  use  must  have  been  sent  out  of  Byzantium  in  quantities;  in 
Hungaiy,  as  well  us  at  KcichcDhall,  are  to  be  found  those  peculiar  rings  with  a 
dnim-phnpod  cas.ket,  the  lid  of  whii  h  is  ornamented  by  a  rovr  of  filigree  pearls,  and 
a  glass  bead  in  the  centre.  Byzantme  jewehy  i^ached  the  Swedish  island  o£ 
Oeland  (Forjestaden)  and  West  Gotland  (Mbne).  The  golden  diadem  from  Faijes- 
teden  certainly  dates  from  the  old  Byzantine  em. 

(7)  Tlie  Injtuence  of  Trade  and  Military  Sckncc.  —  Byzantine  coins  came  at 
that  time  far  into  the  West  and  North,  and  supply  strong  evidmce  of  the  world 
commerce  of  Constantinople;  we  nee<l  i  '  iusiaiiee  the  finds  in  Westphalia^ 
Hi-l.-tein,  en  T.seduin,  (Jotlaud,  Bornholm,  If  the  Byzuniine  nionetaiy  system, 
as  rtgartls  smaller  corns,  in  its  recognition  (>f  the  (hieutal  local  coinages  as  legal 
tender  and  in  its  special  ret^pect  for  Egy  ptian  drachmas,  is  true  to  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  Byzantine  imperial  adminiatmtion,  the  Byantine  gold  exureacy,  which 
was  universal  in  Europe  until  the  appearance  of  zcchins  and  florins,  testifies  to  the 
strong?  position  of  tfjf»  world  trade  and  the  financial  power  of  Constaniinopie. 

Einaily  Byzantium's  influence  was  far-reaching  in  the  domain  of  military  his- 
toiy,  and  certainly  affected  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  sucoesses  won  by  the 
ByflUltineB  over  dieir  enemies,  not  in  great  Itattles,  but  by  a  clever  policy  of  delay, 
must  have  made  a  great  impression  in  the  West.  The  cavalr}'  had  played  the 
most  prominent  part  in  all  active  operations  under  Leon,  Constantine,  and  Irene ; 
in  war  with  nations  of  horsemen,  the  cavalry  regiments  (defiara  KafiaWapiKo.)  and 
not  the  old  legion  came  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Byzantine  army :  they  were 
recruited  from  Armenians,  Iberians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  ^fiuv^r.  These 
lancers,  who  were  clad  in  iron  (they  wore  the  iron  (niirass  or  K\t8av<Qv^  the  gorget 
of  mail,  irtfUTpa^riikuiv ;  iron  gloves,  greaves,  aud  boots),  with  Lxiexr  short  lance, 
their  sword  (owS&oi',  9pa^\  their  javelin,  and  thek  plumed  helmet,  were  the 
models  for  the  cavalry  of  the  Fran]<  Kmpire.  The  name  also,  CihellariMtt  the 
armament  ^  and  the  haicness  (of.  the  Byzantine  saddle  in  the  cathedral  treasury  at 

s  Thw  tbe  tapefttry  No.  In  th«  Knmtfffnrarhe  Unaenin  at  I^Hn,  the  vine  dioot  with  tiriatle- 

top  ^)!<>^soms  ID  the  caUiedrnl  trea»ury  a\  Ai\  la  Ciiapelle,  the  sacn-.l  i-  ■ -  h  xhe  dn^on  in  the  Tliur.h 
of  St.  Serratiaa  at  Maastricht,  the  inarvellotu  r««;tte3  in  the  shrine  ijF  Sit.  LauiWrtur.  at  Liegie,  thi-  Auia- 
sou  hunting  s  panther  io  tlw  tbnrch  at  Sakkinj^i. 

*  Th»  spaAa  of  ^niBtiM  mipu  faanA  on  the  Tliorebeig  M«or,  now  in  the  Kiel  lioseum  ;  the  short 
Itnee  In  eontiut  witli  thft  kogOenmaie  lenees ;  perheiM  eliO  the  long  kmhtenmatux,  rc^w^ijpuv,  which 
c^nn  >t  U-  prored  to  «dit  «Mli«r  among  tbe  Tnokts  fiaally,  the  Bynntlne  olwiii  annonr,  likewise  in  the 
Kiel  Museum. 
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Tkoye-),  were  then  introduced.  M«x  aimed  with  bows  and  arrows  after  the  style 
of  the  Byzantine  mail-clad  horsemen  apjieared  in  tlie  levy  of  tlie  ablxit  Fiihad 
(810),  whereas  the  battle-axe  {T^iKovpiov,  ucuns)  may  be  derived  from  West 
Koman  influence.  The  ordinary  liomau  engine  for  throwing  missiles  {oiukjct^ 
mangamm)  may,  however,  have  oome  iato  the  ITtaak  Empite,  under  the  name  of 
/undibulum  through  the  medium  of  Byzantium. 

licverenco  for  the  culture  of  Constantinople  pervaded  the  "Western  world. 
Churc.li  and  iState,  arts  and  crafts,  world-wide  commerce  and  military  science, 
co-operated  to  guide  tihe  rays  toward  the  West  Even  for  tbat  age  the  saying 
hdcb  good,  "  ^  ariaUe  lux." 

O,  Heroic  Sthugolbs  akd  Babbarism  under  the  Miutabt  Monabcht 

(660-717) 

The  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  the  Byzantine  Kmpire  at  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror lleraclius  (610-641)  had  tom  from  the  Byzantines  not  merely  Syria  (611  Auti- 
och,  Ajmrneia,  t^mesa,  614  Damascus)  and  Kgyi)t  (619  Alexandria),  but  also  the 
important  town  of  Anoyra  (tUO)  in  A^ia  Minor.  But  it  seemed  a  more  terrible 
blow  when  in  Gi5  the  Holy  Places  and  the  Holy  Cross  fell  into  the  baud,-*  ui  ihe 
infidels.  Three  cnisades  brought  war  into  the  heart  of  Persia;  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  (December  17, 627)  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Byzantines,  so  that  the 
Human  proviniies  reverted  I'u'in,  ami  on  September  14,  629,  the  festival  »>f  the 
Elevation  of  the  Cross  was  celebrated  at  Jerusaloai  by  emperor  ant.1  |)eo])le  with 
gi-eat  solemnity.^  The  conflict  raging  ui  the  East  made  it  impossible  to  retain 
the  SpanUh  possessions  or  the  territories  lyiog  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  but 
the  capital  itself  (626)  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  against  Avai^  and 
Slavs,  and  the  wi.«o  poliey  of  Heraclius  raised  a  dangerous  foe  against  them  in 
the  siiape  of  the  liulgarians. 

It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  Persian  danger  had  become  formidable  for  the 
reason  that  isolated  sections  of  the  empire,  through  their  ecclesiastical  separatism 
and  the  formal  institution  of  a  Coptic  and  Syrian  national  church,  no  longer 
remained  loyal  to  Byzantium,  and  saw  welcome  allies  m  tlic  IVr^inns,  while  in 
Egypt  the  orthodox  were  contemptuously  staled  the  "  royalists  "  (fiaaiXiKoi,  Mel- 
chites).  The  formula  of  tiie  One  Will  ("  the  God-Man  consisting  of  two  natures 
has  achieved  all  things  by  one  god-like  operation ")  more  closely  resembled  the 
doctrine  of  the  One  Nature  of  the  Monophysites  (Vol.  IV,  p.  208);  consequently 
a  reconciliation  was  efTectcd  tbrovitrli  the  diplomarv  of  th<»  king,  wliich  extended 
even  to  the  Aimenians.  Tiie  condemnation  ot  the  doctrine  oi  ti»e  One  Will 
(Monotheletism ;  ibid.  p.  209)  by  8o]>bronins,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  made  the 
situation  more  confused  and  shattened  the  concord,  hardly  yet  established,  as 
violently  as  the  entirely  inapprojtriate  attempt  at  reconciliation  made  by  the 
emperor  in  his  edit  t  I'Kctbesis).  Consequently  the  Syrians  (635  and  C36)  and 
Egyptians  (641-643)  ieil  a  prey  to  the  iu\ading  Arabs  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  303)  as 
rapidly  as  thf  Boman  citizens  in  the  West  yielded  to  the  Germanic  invadeis, 
although  in  Egypt  the  treachery  of  the  governor  (the  Mokauka)  mainly  oon- 
iributed  to  the  surrender  of  the  oountiy.  Economic  reasons  may  have  co-operated, 

•  Cf.  the  exi>laiiation  to  the  illustratiou  "Kliosrti  II  of  rci^ia,"  ou  jiage  26S  of  Vol.  iil. 
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since  the  political  and  social  Btructute  of  the  Aiabio  empire  gave  great  power  to 

the  cnnquenirs. 

CoDSians,  the  gTaBdson  of  Heraclius  (641-688),  whose  kiusmeu  had  heeu  caa- 
trated  aooordiiig  to  the  Oriental  eiutonij  waa  able  to  retain  Asia  Minor  and  even 

to  exact  tribute  from  the  Aiub  Khalif  Muawija;  his  attcceae  was  ]iriticipally  duo 
to  the  transformation  of  the  cnijaio  into  military  pro\'iiices  (themata),  whicli  had 
already  been  instituted  under  Heraclius.  Great  imiwrtance  attached  to  the  mili- 
lan-  governors  in  Africa  an  J  Italy,  and  the  critical  times  had  compelled  Heraclius 
to  form  the  capital  and  the  adjoining  provinces  into  a  militaiy  district  (fftema 
Optikion) ;  the  Thracian  thtma  had  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Bulgariana, 
(he  Anatolian  and  Armenian  themata  the  war  with  the  Ambs,  and  the  fleet  was 
soon  divided  into  two  commands,  the  tkema  Kiijirawtun  (south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor)  and  that  of  the  twelve  ialauds.  The  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Constana  attempted  to  end  the  theological  ocmtroversy  by  the  Edict  of  the  Typos 
<64S),  according  to  which  the  subjects  of  the  empire  "no  longer  are  permitted 
to  dispute  and  (iu;>,rrel  anywhere  over  one  will  and  one  operation,  or  over  two 
operations  and  two  wills."  When  Pope  Martin  I  condenined  this  edict  (649)  at 
the  Laterau  Council,  and  Mazimua,  formerlj  imperial  private  aecretaiy,  stined 
ttp  Bmnan  Africa  agunst  Gtesaro-papism,  the  emperor  banished  the  Pope  to 
the  Crimea,  and  (jrdered  Maximus  to  he  brought  to  trial.  It  was  then  that  the 
bronze  statues  of  the  Pantheon  were  carried  ofT  from  Ttomc  liy  CVjnstans.  The 
i&land  of  Sicily,  which  was  strongly  Grecised  by  immigration,  was  intended  to 
become  the  tm  for  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Arabs,  who  had  taken  it 
in  647.  But  an  ezpediticu  from  Syracuse^  the  capital,  only  succeeded  in  oaptur-' 
log  Carthage. 

Under  Constantinus  IV  Pogonatus  (668-685),  son  of  Constans,  Constantinople 
had  to  defend  itself  against  the  Arabs  (April-September,  673),  which  it  did  suo- 
oMBfuUy,  owii^  mainly  to  the  Greek  fire  of  the  Syrian  Gallinicus;  and  Thessalonica 
was  attacked  by  the  Slavs  (67'))  and  Avars  (677).  The  gieatest  danger  to  the 
empire  seemed, however,  to  he  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  under  Is|iciiL]iJn  which  tlie 
Turki'ih  conquerors  gradually  adopted  the  language  of  the  subjugated  Slavs.  In 
riew  of  all  these  dangers,  the  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Kome,  which  was 
effected  in  680-681  by  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Constantinople,  was 
intended  at  least  to  secure  moral  support,  Justinian  II  (685-695,  705-711)  had, 
it  is  true,  concluded  a  treaty  on  favourable  terms  with  tlu:  Aruhs  and  had  con- 
quered the  Slavs;  hut  serious  ]n)liticul,  niilit;irv,  and  economic  mistakes  (the 
removal  of  the  Syrian  Maniuites  to  Af^ia  Minor  and  Thrace,  the  enrolment  of 
ontrastworthy  Slavs  In  the  army,  taxation)  led  to  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the  gen- 
erals, Leontius  (695-698),  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  army  was  once  for  all 
e.*taMished.  T'nder  the  two  generals  now  elevated  tn  the  purple,  Leontius  and 
Tiberius  111  (698-705),  Africa  and  Cilicia  weie  lost.  Justinian,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  Isperich's  successor  Tervel,  was  brought  back  by  u  Bulgarian-Slavonic 
army;  he  wreaked  an  insane  fury  on  his  «aemies.  He  fought  without  success 
agaiu.st  Bulgarians,  Arabs,  and  the  revolted  town  of  Kherson.  The  Armenian 
Philippicus  (711-713),  who  was  raised  to  tlu'  throne  as  a  rival,  and  Theodo- 
siu.<«  II  (715-717),  successor  of  tbe  able  Anastasius  II  (713-715),  proved  them- 
selves equally  incapable. 

The  voice  of  literature  was  dumb  in  tiiat  rough  age.  It  produced  strong  natures, 
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and  a  pious  superstition  led  them  to  battle.  Andrew  the  Apostle  comes  to  \h» 
help  of  the  citizens  of  Patras,  borne  on  his  galloping  warhorae,  and  diires  the 
Slavs  to  flight   St.  Demetrius  of  Thesaalonka  k  the  god  of  the  city,  who  imitatwi. 

Cliriat  in  every  detail.  Tie  ehanp^es  the  purpose  r)f  God  to  deliver  over  the  town 
to  the  opponents;  lie  is  the  pianii;in  of  the  city,  the  "yiresciont  grace;"  indeed,  he 
aspired  to  he  the  Thud  Pei-suu  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  GhosL  The  miracles  of 
St.  Demetriiia  are  a  valuable  source  of  infonnalion  for  this  age,  when  the  Slavs 
navigated  the  Gi'eek  waters  in  their  primitive  boats,  iotemipted  trade  and  oom- 
muniL-alions,  and,  aeeonipanied  by  their  wives  aud  children,  inundated  Pannonia, 
Dacia,  J  )ar(l!<!iia.  Xiysia,  'I'hracia,  Aehaia,  and  the  sulnirhs  of  Conslautinople 
itselL  The  couutry  population  streams  into  the  towns,  ur  migrates  to  lonely 
capes,  and  founds  isolated  settlenmite  (Monembasia,  Coron,  Galamatt,  Msntinea 
in  Mo^i^ctiia).  Greeks  and  Slavs  grow  into  a  mixed  race,  which  fills  the  depop^ 
ulated  region?,  once  more  colonises  tlie  de?ierted  islands,  and  even  mixes  with  the 
liulj^ariaus  in  the  North.  Sword  and  ero>ier  rule  the  Greek  world,  in  whieh  old 
pagan  traditions  crop  up  on  the  surface ;  science  aud  art  ai-e  almost  entirely  silent 
in  the  ngioos  of  Ikirope  and  of  Asia  Minor. 

H*  Tbb  Butabcbncb  or  the  EHpmt  mmiB  thb  Stbuh  Dtkastt 

(717-802) 

(ft)  Im  in  {iSu  /Murwm)  aa  Ltgidaior.  —Now  that  the  enemies  of  BjzantianB 
wete  pressing  on,  and  BynnttiUD's  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  shrink- 
ing and  financial  distress  widespread,  the  only  salvation  lay  in  a  Ptrong  govern- 
ment. Leo  the  Syrian  (Isaurian),  who  had  distinguislied  himself  against  the  Arabs 
as  a  general  and  diplomatbt,  was  raised  to  the  purple  (717-741).  He  entered 
Constentinopie  on  ICarch  25, 717.  Maslama,  the  general  of  Sokmon  (Suleiman, 
VoL  III,  p.  317),  apj  eured  hefore  the  city  on  August  15.  Leo's  unwearying 
energ)*,  the  Greek  tire,  a  hard  winter,  whose  snow  covered  the  ground  for  one  hun- 
dred days,  caused  terrible  privations  among  the  Aiabs.  While  the  Byzantines  could 
catch  fish,  the  Aiabe  ate  the  flesh  of  baggage  animals,  skins,  or  the  leaves  from  the 
trees.  Greek  tradition,  not  satisfied  with  this  accoant  (preserved  in  Tabari),  made 
the  Arabs  feed  on  human  flesh.  A  severe  defeat,  which  the  Bulgarians  inflicted 
on  the  Arabs,  finally  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
(August,  718).  Byzantium  had  thus  proved  herself  the  bulwark  of  Christianity^ 
The  year  718  may  be  compared  with  the  year  490  B.C.  as  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Arabs  in  718  is  a  parallel  to  the  retreat  of 
the  Persians  after  Marathon. 

The  old  fiscal  system  of  the  caste-state  of  Dioeletian  and  Oonstantine,  in  which,, 
aocording  to  the  law  of  319,  the  municipal  councillors  (Decuriones)  were  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  land  tax  of  their  oommuuity,  had  been  handed  down  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  If,  acc4)rdiog  to  this  arrangement^  heavy  responsibility  on 
the  one  hand  weighed  down  the  great  land(*\vners,  on  the  utlier  hand  they  had 
large  powers  and  iinport;uit  inlluenre  over  their  eidleagues  in  the  towns  It  was 
a  masterly  measure  of  tlie  emperor  Leo  111  when  he  took  that  onerous  duty,  which 
had  incToaocd  in  the  years  of  insecurity,  away  from  the  Ouriales,  bat  by  so  doing 
he  also  destrc^ed  their  importance  for  a  long  period.  Henceforth  imperial  revenue 
offiaalawaeapptniitedtooondQctthecoUecUonof  thelandtax.  Imperial  offidals 
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benceforwaid  kept  the  legister  of  male  births  ior  the  poll  tax  throughout  the 
empire. 

The  emperor^  solidtoufl  for  social  prosperity,  ameHonted  in  many  wa^  the 

position  of  the  country'  population.  Evety  |m>prietor  of  s  village  community 

sli  iii  1  the  responsibility  for  the  taxes;  a  deficiency  was  made  up  by  an  additional 
cha:ge  {e-jri^oXt]),  which  was  imposed  upon  alL  Since  all  suflered  from  the  bad 
economy  of  one  individual,  a  right  of  pre-emption  was  allowed  to  the  neighbouring 
eultivaton  in  event  Oi  plots  bdng  sold. 

Distinct  from  these  small  landowners  were  the  free  labourers  (fuaffaroi)  and 
Ihf  n/licripticii  (hrattSypa^oi)  on  the  estates  of  jri-eat  proprietors;  the  former  were 
always  free  as  regards  their  persons,  but  became  after  thirty  years  bound  to  the 
soiL  The  lattw  were  at  <moe  bound  to  the  soil,  ooold  not  inherit  any  property, 
and  differed  but  little  (by  legal  marriage)  from  the  slaves.  Tho  Agricultuial  Act 
of  T^o  III  fNoVo?  yeaypyiKO^:)  mdically  altered  this  state  of  atl'airs.  The  cntmtn- 
labourers  were  now  divided  into  those  who  paid  a  tithe  {{loprlrai),  and  metayer 
tenants  (^^ucrfcavTa/X  naither  of  them  bound  to  the  soil  The  former  were 
required  to  render  the  tenth  part  of  the  produoe  as  ground  rent;  the  latter,  who 
worked  the  soil  with  the  means  provided  by  tlie  owner  {y^a3poZ6rii<;),  shared  the 
produce  with  him.  Village  cnmratinitie.s  owned  tlie  soil  in  conmion  {Koivwiml)\ 
private  ownership  only  exisiied  iu  couhe(]^uence  of  a  parLiiiou  of  some  pixiperty  held 
in  common. 

Abolition  of  compulsory  servics  and  the  concession  <rf  the  liberty  to  migrate 
are  the  great  achievements  of  this  legislation.  It  was  pn^foundly  afiected  by 
Eastern  models.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  code  as  regards  the  nine  sheaves 
and  the  period  of  seven  years  were  noticed  long  ago ;  it  was  assumed  that  the  idea 
was  adopted  bom  the  Bible.  The  discoveiy  of  the  code  of  tlie  Babylonian  king 
Hammurabi  (who  was  possibly  of  Arabian  descent),  which  IkuI  been  carried  oft' 
from  Riynar  to  Sii?;a  about  1100  B.C.,  by  J.  de  Morgan  in  liece-mber,  1901,  and 
January,  1902,  has  supplied  another  solution.  Not  merely  do  metayer  tenants 
occur  in.  the  old  Arable  and  Semitic  sphere  of  dviliiation  (Hammurabi  46),  a 
iact  which  by  itself  would  prove  nothing,*  hut  there  is  a  surprising  similarity 
in  particular  regulations.  We  may  instance  the  regulations  about  the  restitiition 
of  waste  land  in  the  fourth  year  (Hammurabi  30,  44;  No/t.  yeoapy.  1, 12),  which,  in 
themselves  divergent,  still  spring  from  the  same  school  of  thought ;  then  the  regu- 
lations as  to  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  felling  of  timl^r  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  owner  (TIarnmnrabi  59;  No^.  ycropy.  1,2,7);  and  those  as  to  the 
restitution  of  laud  wiiicli  had  been  cultivated  in  the  absence  of  the  o\vner  (Ham- 
murabi 30,  31;  Noft.  yeatpy.  X,  4),  —  a  provision  in  contradiction  to  the  right, 
conceded  by  Justinian,  of  acquiring  the  ownership  of  a  fidd  aftor  two  years* 
cultivation  of  it.  Thns  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  onperor  Leo  was  in  particular 
point.*?  inflnenced  by  Semitic  principles  of  justice,  which  had  been  maintained  in  a 
conservaiive  spirit^  although  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  system  of  colonisation 
was  rendered  impeiative  by  the  numerous  new  settlers,  especially  Slavs.  With 
tegud  to  the  fires  village  community,  Slavunio  inflnenoes  ai«  certainly  to  be 
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century  by  the  Tabula  Anialfitana),  according  to  which  the  skippers  and  charterers 
in  those  times  of  bad  trade  shared  the  risks  already  increased  by  Slavs  and  Arabs, 
teouTS  in  its  main  principle  to  an  old  Semitic  idea.  We  may  oom|iare  Hammutaln 
237,  aooording  to  which  the  skipper  must  make  everything  good  to  the  char- 
terer in  event  of  an  accident  through  neglicjence.  Snrne  not  yet  quite  intelligible 
references  appear  finally  in  the  criminal  code,  so  that  even  there,  in  view  of  the 
gi  eat  prominence  of  the  Ltx  TalwUa  some  Semitao  influence  might  be  assumed. 
This  victorious  increase  in  the  strength  of  Semitic  andercunenta  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  Syrian  nationality,  frnm  which  the  emperor  Leo  himseU 
sprang,  wva,  dviiwlm^  En^i  and  \Vest  under  its  spell. 

The  legislation  of  Leo  handled  family  life  in  a  spirit  very  ditfereut  from  tliat  of 
Justinian's  Code,  which  intruded  on  the  emotional  side  of  the  relations  between 
parent  and  child,  when  it  detiixed  the  grounds  on  which  parents  might  cherish 
resentment  ajjainst  their  I'liildren.  We  s<'e  everywhere  a  delicate  consideratinn 
and  respect  for  the  intimacy  of  famUy  life.  The  position  of  the  wife  is,  with  a  tine 
feeling,  ameliorated.  The  power  of  the  father  becomes  the  power  of  the  family, 
since  the  mother's  consent  is  needed  no  less  than  the  father^s  for  the  marriages  of 
tlie  cliiMifn.  and  sinee  the  mother  possesses  generally  the  same  rights  as  the  father 
over  the  ('hiiiiien,  ainl,  un  the  death  of  ihe  father,  retams  them  in  virtue  of  her 
position  as  their  guaidiau.  The  community  of  property  between  married  couples 
indicates  the  high  conception  of  matrimony  as  a  community  of  life,  which  may 
not  bo  dejfiaded  by  the  contraction  of  a  third  maniage,  and  may  not  be  carelessly 
dissolved  by  separation  without  stringent  reasons.  A  noteworthy  idea  appears  af 
all  events  in  the  "Ekloge"  (or  Selection  of  Laws).  Marriage  is  allowed  only 
betweoi  Christians  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  mudi  complicated  by  the  extension 
of  the  impediment  of  spiritual  affinities  (prohibition  of  marriage  between  the  son 
of  the  ^'I'dfather  and  tlie  godchild).  This  was  an  ecclesiastical  notion,  which  con- 
stantly gained  giound  and  soon  att^irwards,  even  amtmgst  the  Germanic  nations, 
made  sponsorship  an  impediment  to  marriage  even  in  the  Capitularies  of  Pepin 
(755-757).  The  necessity  of  a  Christian  marriage  contract  (&'  iYfpd^ov  trftw^ou 
<TVfi^o\atov)  was  a  rule  certainly  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  regions  of  the  Byzan- 
tine  Ktnpire.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  i  lea  of  the  dignity  of  marriage,  and  with 
the  new  taste  for  a  soienm  and  dignified  formalism. 

Leo,  himself  risen  to  the  throne  as  a  general,  wished  to  weld  togedier  the 
empii'e  with  links  of  iron  ;  but  he  had  to  cure  the  paralysis  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  civil  adrninistiatiou  which  no  longer  served  any  tiseful  purpose;  in  these 
warlike  times  the  commander  in  tiie  lield  could  not  be  hampered  by  civil  author- 
ity, however  feeble.  Thus  the  commanders  of  the  military  districts,  tlie  Themata, 
received  also  the  full  civil  power.  The  importance  of  the  Anatolian  cwps  com- 
mand necessitated  its  division  into  the  Anatolian  Thema  (of  tlu^  Bucellarians),  and 
into  that  district  of  the  west  which  embraced  Asia,  Lydia,  a  part  of  Caria  and 
Phrygia  I,  and  was  called  the  "  Thracian  "  Thema,  from  the  regiments  on  garrison 
duty  there.  To  maintain  military  discipline  and  keep  up  the  learning  of  the  past, 
which  had  led  to  the  actual  invention  of  gimpowder  (Greek  fire),  seemed  equally 
imperative.  The  empen»r  met  these  needs,  as  far  as  possible,  by  imblishing  his 
"Tactica,"  a  book  on  military  science,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  military 
law  and  of  land  and  naval  warfare,  adhering  closely  to  previous  works ;  but  the 
fresh  spirit  of  the  reformer  does  not  breathe  in  this  book,  and  probably,  thwefore, 
another  Leo  (VX;  886>911)  is  the  author. 
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It  required  disciplined  valour  and  knowledge  to  restore  the  anny  and  the 

empire  to  their  old  position ;  it  was  therefore  a  serious  danger  that  in  Syria  towns 
and  individuals  Ltusted  to  images  and  amuleis  in  time  nf  war.  The  s<.cii'ty  in 
which  Leo  had  giowu  up  at  Gerraaniceia  (on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and 
Armenia)  must  have  had  close  relations  with  the  Paulicians,  whose  capital 
SamosaCa  lay  so  near.  MaoaDaUs,  near  Samoeata  in  Ccnmnagene,  is  the  home 
of  that  Constantine  who,  as  Silvaniis,  in  660  revived  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians 
(prosiiraably  an  Armenian  form  fur  Paulians,  after  Paulus  of  Samosata  in  the  fourth 
century).  Cibossa  in  Armenia,  Phanara^a  in  Heienopontus,  became  the  headquarters 
of  these  sectaries,  who  imported  the  primitive  Aryan  dualism  of  good  and  evil  into 
the  Christian  doctrine,  rejected  any  distinct  priesthood,  and  regardeil  each  indi- 
vidual as  ft  priest  ;  and  Hiially,  in  their  strict  conception  of  the  idea  of  God, 
refused  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  as  well  as  that  of  the  saints.  Their  affinity  to 
the  later  Bogumilea  (see  below),  Patariui,  Albigensians,  and  Waldeusians  has  been 
repeatedly  emphasised ;  evidently  in  case  of  the  latter  sects  it  is  due  to  a  common 
descent  from  the  Adoptianist  doctrina  The  religious  convictions  of  the  empecov 
Leo  III  were,  however,  probably  influenced  by  this  school  of  thought. 

(h)  The  Seffkuiings  of  the  iTnage  Controvert, How  far  had  men  gone  in 
these  centimes  of  dispute  ?   The  worship  of  the  saints  had  confused  the  concep- 

tion  (if  the  Deity,  as  tlie  example  of  Deinetrius  of  Tliessalonica  (see  above)  clearly 
shows.  The  belief  in  miracles  brought  its  most  hideous  offshoot,  superstition,  into 
power.  While  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  the  saints  appear  like  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  antiquity,  and  hastily  concealing  tiheir  original  form,  Ining  victory  in 
battle;  in  ntliers,  attempts  are  made  (as  in  the  town  of  Prrpamos)  to  win  strenp^h 
by  nirs^^t  revolting  practices,  as,  fi)r  example,  by  dipping  the  hand  in  a  broth  of 
huniau  tiesb.  The  lifeless  images  of  Christ,  Mar)',  and  tlie  saints  are  more 
esteemed  than  the  living  faith.  Their  impoaitance  biscomes  perfectly  dear  to  the 
traveller  in  modem  Russia,  the  heir  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  where  the  eyes  are 
wparierl  by  innumerable  icons  of  the  Iberian  Motlter  of  God,  and  copies  of  the 
icr>n  on  Mount  Athos.  It  had  become  a  universal  habii  tu  scrape  off  the  colour 
of  the  pictures  and  mix  it  in  wine,  and  to  honour  images  with  incense,  x>ro8trBp 
tions,  and  kisses.  The  old  paganism,  which  still  continued  in  the  festivals  of  Pan 
and  Bacchus  and  dominated  ct'rtain  districts  of  Oioece  (Maina  down  tf)  the  ninth 
century),  was  finally  prohibited  at  the  Council  of  692.  But  the  images  which 
were  *  not  made  by  men's  hands  "  (Jt^eipoTroirjToi),  as  the  usual  phrase  ran, 
enjoyed  the  most  profound  reverence.  The  old  paganiwn  had  found  its  way  into 
Christianity  itself.  The  cmi>eror  Leo  III,  a  thinker  far  in  ad\ance  of  his  age, 
w^aged  a  bold  warfare  against  image  worship,  and  by  so  doing  struck  a  blow  not 
merely  at  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  above  all,  at  mouasticism,  which  influ- 
enced the  masses  by  image  worship^  and  lived  to  some  extent  on  the  trade  in 
sacred  pictures. 

lliis  great  controversy  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  distorted  form  by  later 
advocates  of  images,  or  Iconodules :  such  were  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople (806-815),  and  Theophanes,  a  monk  who  drew  in  part  from  the  same  sources, 
and  wrote  between  811  and  815 ;  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  Leo  V  on  Samo- 
thrace.  The  "  Papal  I^etters  "  t<j  the  emperor  I^  III  may  aflFord  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  feeling,  but  that  is  all  i  they  were  ascribed  to  Gregory  II  (715-731),  but 
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ate  the  forgeries  <ti  some  later  writer,  who  was  Ixtdlj  infonned  in  matten  of 

political  geography  and  topognphy. 

But  even  from  thc^e  Sf^anty  accnuius  the  enerj^  and  moderation  of  the  emperors 
shine  out  conspicuously.  Unity  of  religion  and  purity  of  religion  hover  as  twin 
ideals  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  was  influenced  neither  by  Judaism  nor 
Islam,  but  by  Pauliuianism.  The  command  was  iasued  to  Jews  and  Montanists 
that  they  should  change  their  religion;  the  former  submitted,  the  latter  preferred 
to  die.  But  (mc  of  the  licnds  of  the  Paulician?,  (Jena'sius,  after  his  oiihocioxy  had 
been  tested,  obiuiued  a  leiLer  of  safe-conduct ;  the  zuul  in  conversion  llagged  when 
his  sect  eame  in  question.  In  726  the  struggle  for  rdigioua  purity  began :  the  first 
edict  of  Leo  had  ordered,  not  merely  iluil  the  images  should  be  hung  higher,  but 
their  deptniftion.  Aiul  tlio  schools,  the  h'Ulieds  of  superstition,  wliirh  conducted 
the  education  of  the  young  on  the  old  lines,  were  fated  to  fall  Tradition  atlirms 
that  the  school  in  the  Iron  Market  waa  bnmt  to  the  gi*ouud,  professors,  books, 
and  all  When,  therefore,  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Kedeemer  (Antiphonetes)  was 
being  carried  awny  by  Jiuj-eriMl  oflicers,  some  fanatical  women  attacked  iind  killed 
them,  —  an  exploit  which  greatly  delights  the  author  of  the  pseudu-Uvegorian 
letters.  Stronger  measures  were  imperative,  not  against  the  masses,  but  against 
the  educated  dassesi  who  supported  the  struggle  for  superstition. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  and  enthusiasm  for  image  worship  drove  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  into  a  revolt,  which  led  to  the  election  of  an  emperor 
(Cosmas)  and  to  the  advance  of  the  insurgents  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
(727).  The  movement  was  soon  crushed  by  the  Greek  fire  and  the  superiorily  of 
the  imperial  fleek  At  the  assembly  (Silentium)  of  the  year  729  the  patriarch 
Qermanus  was  sacriticcil.  !!(>,  the  supporter  of  image  worship  and  the  monks, 
retired,  aud  in  liis  place  was  chosen  Anastasius,  who  now  solemnly  ratified  the 
ecclesiastical  ixjiicy  of  Leo.  Anastasius  was  not,  however,  recognised  by  Pope 
Gregory  II,  who  entered  into  dangerous  rdatioos  with  Charles  Martel.  Italy 
turned  against  the  Iconoclasts;  insun-ections  seemed  likely  to  tear  the  whole 
peninsula  away  from  Byzantium,  and  the  papal  authruity  of  Grefjory  IT  and 
Gregory  III  partially  8up])ort€d  the  anti-B^ /.auiiiie  agitations*  Matters  were  not, 
howevor,  allowed  to  go  as  for  as  the  Section  of  a  rival  emperor. 

An  armada  was  deapetched  by  Leo  a^' dust  Itrdy,  hut  was  wrecked  in  the  Adri- 
atic. T'nder  thesH  conditions  T,eo,  in  I'.Vi,  set  about  restoring  ecclesiastical  uiuty 
in  his  empire.  Ue  separated  Sicily  and  Calabria  (Ilhcgium,  Severiana,  Hydrus- 
Otranto)  ecclesiastically  from  Rome,  aud  plac»d  than  under  the  jurisdictioa  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  property  of  the  Church  was  contiscated.  In  thifl 
way  liie  (;;  e(dsing  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily  (cf,  p.  65),  hc^m  under  the  emperor 
Coustans  11,  was  carried  a  step  further,  and  Southern  Italy  was  left  in  a  position 
to  develop  on  her  own  lines  far  diliereutly  fiom  the  North.  The  Grecising  pro- 
cess waa  extended  further  by  the  immense  immigration  of  Greek  monks  (esti- 
mated at  50,000),  who  now  came  over  and  settled,  with  their  images  "  not  made  by 
men's  hands,"  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  "\Ve^tcrn  .lominions  uf  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Equally  important  appears  the  removal  of  an  old  obstacle  to  development 
which  concerned  lUyria.  When  Valentinian  as  emperor  of  the  West  ruled  over 
Ulyria  also,  it  was  only  natural  that  Pope  Damasus  (.306-389)  should  exercise 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  this  rcrdou,  tlie  thoroughfare  Itetwcen  "West  and 
East.    But  when  the  lUyriaa  pzseCecture  was  attached  to  tlio  East  under  Iheo* 
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ilosius,  379,  Rome  still  mamtained  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the  Metropolitan 
«f  ThenaJonica  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the  Apostolic  Chair;  when, 
later,  MiMia  and  Maoedonia  vere  tianaferred  to  the  bishup  of  Ochrida  !•>  Jus- 

tinian.  even  then  these  two  provinces  remained  ct  <  lesiasiically  one  with  IJome. 
This  last  relic  of  the  cncroncliinent  of  Konian  efclcsiastical  sovereignty  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Bjzantiue  Empire  was  now  abolished  by  Leo  III,  and  Illyria 
placed  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Thest .  I  :;iii(!0  of  Isauria  from  the  patrian  liaie  of  Anti<x;h,  and  the  subjecliott 
of  these  ecclesiastical  provinces  to  the  patrinicliute  of  Constantinople,  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  p»ilitical  and  eeclesia-lical  sovei-eiffnty,  between  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ByzanLiue  Empire  and  the  diocese  of  ihe  oecunienicHl  patriarch.  No 
foreign  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  to  be  recognised  within  the  borders  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  Kmpire.  This  Ciesaro-papism  had  far  more  vitality  than  the  programme 
')3o<rtXfwf  Aral  'icptik  cifj-i  (I  am  king  and  priest),  which  was  employed  by  Leo 
doling  the  image  coalrovexsy«  but  could  not  be  permanently  carried  out. 

(r)  l%e  Chm  of  the  Reign  of  Leo  III. — The  emperor  Leo  comes  before  ne 
as  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  advocate  of  a  free  peasantry,  a  sapporter  of 

the  n-amage  tie,  a  stem  foe  to  superstition,  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  State 
a^instthe  Church,  a  military  reformer,  liis  public  energ\-  lills  us  wit!i  deep  regret 
that  we  cannot  i>enetrate  his  real  peisunaliiy.  Could  we  do  so  we  should  doubtless 
lank  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  Byaantine  Empire.  Himself  his 
«WD  finance  minister,  certainly  his  own  commander-in-chief;  a  man  whom  the 
Clmrcb  celebrated  in  her  chants  as  her  liberator  from  the  Arabs;  imja  llci!  by  affec- 
tionate recollections  of  his  home  even  iu  the  domain  of  law,  wiiicii  he  wi-hed  to  be 
sdmiiuster^  gratuitously  to  ilie  poor;  finally,  in  the  sphere  uf  religion,  a  firm, 
clearheaded  diaiacter,  who  represented  primitive  Cbiistianity  enthusiastically  and 
rejected  eveiy  compromise  with  papism, — behind  the  politician  in  aigniflcant 
eotlines  stands  revealed  the  ma%  in  all  his  greatnesa. 

(rf)  From  Comtantine  V  down  to  Irene  (741-882).  —  Tlie  son  of  Leo  III, 
Csnstantine  V  (741-775),  whose  fondness  for  the  stable  prol'ably  accounts  for  the 
mmTOttiyaidcname  of  Copronymns  («owpol?«i(noyss  stable),  undoubtedly  raised  the 

bitterness  of  the  image  controversy  to  the  highest  pitch.  Perhaps  the  cheerful 
5tmin  in  his  nalttre  ffnr  lie  loved  music,  dancing,  and  fefi<!tiri5T,  and  milered  fruit, 
flowers, and  hunting-scenes  to  be  painted  instead  of  sm  red  .sultjecia),  liie  gentleness 
whidk  forgave  his  daughter  Anthusa  for  worshipping  images,  the  solicitude  which 
pocnred  pure  drinking^ater  for  the  capital  by  the  restoration  of  the  aqueduct 
«f  Valens,  and  yet  diowed  itself  in  the  mention  of  Constantine  in  the  Ecloge  of 
Leo  and  Constantine,  were  deei^lv  planted  in  liim  and  were  liis  (nie  dtaracteristies. 
Yet  he  was  harsli,  for  he  confined  Stcphanus  and  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
noiiks  in  the  Prastorium,  and  cruel,  for  he  ordered  eyes  to  be  put  out,  arms,  ears, 
aoaes  to  be  cut  off,  and  men  to  be  ezectUed  and  their  dead  bodies  to  be  dragged 
^hroogh  the  streets.  The  treacherj'  of  his  brother-in-law  Artavasdus  (from  Maia'aih 
in  Of)Tnmn;Tene,  7  \?>),  and  the  opposition  of  the  monks  to  the  proscription  of  images 
{which  the  Council  of  754  had  officially  ]'ronouncc(l),  and  therefore  to  the  emperor 
and  the  Church,  had  kindled  in  him  a  wild  desire  for  revenge.  The  fanaticism  of 
tbe  fnethinker  who  no  longer  tolerates  the  title  of  holy,"  and  is  deeply  ineensed. 
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at  the  exdamation  "  Maiy,  help ! impelled  him  after  761  into  a  savage  war  againafe 

the  monks,  in  whom  not  merely  image  worship  but  also  the  "  epiritual  State  " 

within  the  State  was  most  clearly  personified.  The  phrase  "The  monk,  not  I,  is 
emperor,"  was  wrung  from  the  furious  Constantine.  There  was  no  slaLuLory  nholi- 
tion  of  the  mouasieries,  though  this  has  been  inferred  from  iha  fragment  of  the 
,  patriarch  Nicephonia  id  a  manuBcript  of  Theophanes ;  but  separate  eoactments  of 
CoDstantine  confiscated  monasteries  and  bestowed  them  without  documentary 
rccf)rcl  on  laymen  (Sta  ■y^apia-riKri'; ;  ct  the  bencjicia  of  the  Teutonic  kiQgdoms)^ 
from  whom  they  could  ajjain  be  taken  at  pleasiire. 

It  was  a  time  of  ferment  and  of  agitation  ;  new  germs  were  dcvelojung  iu 
a  rough  age  of  strife;  the  terrible  plague  of  745  to 746  had  almost  de{'oj)ulated 
the  capital,  and  tlierefore  Greek  seuleis  were  8umm<med  to  Byzantium  from 
tho  inlands  and  Hellas;  and  Ilella-  it  elf  and  Thrace  ofTered  new  fields  not 
merely  to  tlie  imperial  colonists  from  .Syria  and  Armenia,  but  to  the  immigrating^ 
Slavs  themselves.  Slavs  were  then  settled  in  Bithynia  (to  the  number  of  2S0,OUQ> 
and  in  Cypnia  Did  the  cdifaa<7  of  the  monks  incense  the  emperor  at  this 
period  of  depopulation  I  It  is  certain  that  ]ie  was  deeply  indignant  when 
his  nobles  sought  mfmastic  retirement.  Skilfully  contrived  campaigns  and 
breaches  of  faith  were  the  weapons  with  which  Constantine  fou<jht  a^aiust 
the  Bulgarians.  After  the  sovereigns  from  the  family  of  the  Dulo  and  other 
Bulgarians  (of  whom  a  list  down  to  765  is  preserved  in  a  Slavonic  text  with 
Old  Bulgarian  phrases),  we  find  rulers  whose  names  attest  the  prominence  of  the 
part  pla>etl  hy  the  Vlacho-Bulgariatis  (Paganus  and  Sabinus).  Cerig  or  Telerig 
(763-775)  in  the  end  outwitted  OimHtantine  and  wlieedled  out  of  him  the  m^a. 
of  all  the  Philheilenes  in  Bulgaria,  who  were  then  at  once  put  to  death. 

Constantino's  son,  Leo  IV  (775-780),  samamed  the  Khazar  after  his  mol^er, 
carried  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  bis  father  in  a  milder  form.  The  oath 
which  Leo  caused  to  be  taken  by  his  son  Constantine  is  remarkable  as  regard* 
those  who  took  the  oath ;  not  merely  the  provincial  governors,  ministers,  and  sena- 
tors, and  all  the  soldiers  present,  bub  also  the  representatives  of  the  artisan  guilds,, 
and  other  clasaes  of  dtiaena  swore  feall^  to  the  future  ttnperor  Oonstauti&e  VI 
(780-797).  His  mother,  Irene  (more  aocurately  Eirene),  an  Athenian,  did  not 
swear  fealt}'  to  him ;  she  caused  keen  sorrow  to  the  youth  of  eighteen  when 
she  annulled  his  betrothal  with  Kotrud  (Rhnotrndis),  the  diiui^liter  of  Charles  the 
Great,  in  78.S,  and  ended  the  perpetual  (quarrel  with  the  youtli  in  a  savage  way  by 
blinding  him  (797).  A  tedious  contest  between  the  favourites  of  Irene,  a  lamentable 
attitude  toward  the  Ambs,  and  complete  retreat  in  the  question  of  the  image 
controversy  form  the  salient  points  in  the  reign  of  this  unsexed  woman  (797-802). 

The  CEcnnienical  Council  of  787  had  enjoined  the  worship  of  images  a<*  a  duty, 
although  the  State  right  of  supervision  was  not  waivud.  Hence  the  image 
controversy  had  ended  in  favour  of  the  image  worshippers  (Iconodules)  and 
of  monastidsm,  and  all  the  results  of  Leo's  efforts  wwe  wiped  out  None  more, 
sliarply  criticised  this  Church  council  of  Nictea  than  Charles.  An  epitome  of  the 
"  Libri  Carolini,"  conipO!<cd  probably  1»y  AlrMir-,  hati  been  sent  to  Kome  in  order  to 
refute  the  decisions  c»t'  the  council  It  ma}-  be  that  the  Latin  trausiaiion  of  the 
decrees  of  the  coimcil  wliich  Pope  Hadrian  had  transmitted  to  Charles  ("  adora- 
tion "  of  images  by  the  employment  of  the  word  adoratio  torirfiwiewnvK)  produced 
the  greatest  acrimony,  and  that  owing  to  it  Ca»rles  dedaied  that  "adoiation  waa 
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due  to  God  only,  veneration  to  saints ; "  at  all  events  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
recognise  that  Charle?  Iiold  the  same  views  as  the  T^yj-antiue  emperors  Leo  III  and 
Coustautiue  V.  Tlie  objection  o£  CoasLujitine  to  the  invocation, "  Mary,  help ! "  and 
such  pluasw  can  be  panllded  by  similar  criticisms  on  the  part  of  Cfliarlemagne. 
Thus  he  stigmatises  as  hlasphemous  the  phrases  of  the  Byzantine  chancery  st}  le, 
"  God  rule  with  them,"  "  God  eutieat  the  Pope  to  co-oj)erate,"  etc.  It  was,  he  said, 
foolish  to  light  before  the  images  candies  which  tliey  could  not  see,  or  burn 
incense  which  th^  ocmld  not  smelL  To  the  lifeless  images,  which  are  only  works 
of  men's  hands  (and  therefore  not  &)(«ipi»ro(riToty,  no  admnHo  is  due,  such  as  was 
shown  In  living  men — here  the  Teuton  glances  with  contemj)t  on  tlu^  Ca  sar-(  ult 
of  Koine  and  Byxantiuni.  The  imperial  synod  at  Frank I'ort  tlien  united  liie 
authority  of  the  Slate  to  tiiat  of  the  sovereign,  and  pronounced  against  image 
woiship. 

The  papacy,  unchecked  by  dxr  iii  t  ic  variances,  had  thrown  itself  into  the  anna 
of  the  Franks.  The  flight  of  Pope  l>;o  TTI  to  Spoleto  and  the  r>!nantir  meeting 
of  Charles  and  the  Pope  at  Paderbum  (where  the  mail-clad  horsemen  headed  by 
Charles  gailuped  fotwatd  amid  the  elaeih  of  trumpets  to  meet  the  Pope)  led  to 
the  wonderful  coronation  on  Christmas  day  800  A.  d.  in  Sl  Peter's.  The  legal 
question  of  the  precedence  of  \he  F)V7:antine  emperor,  which  even  Alcuin  (709)  had 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Churlcs,  was  noL  settled  l>y  this  ceremony,  hut  only 
shelved ;  tor  tlie  view  of  the  Lursch  Annals  that  the  t^uestion  was  settled  when  the 
imperial  title  passed  to  a  female,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  legal  foundation ; 
this  was  certainly  the  reason  why  Charles  was  not  anxious  for  this  premature  set- 
tlement of  a  question  which  had  been  so  much  debated.  Possibly  some  arrange- 
ment might  have  been  made  with  Irene,  who,  iu  798,  sent  fresh  envoys  to  Charles^ 
"  for  the  sake  of  peace,"  even  if  the  plan,  which  a  Bysantine  ehronide  mentions, 
of  a  marriage  between  Charles  and  Irene  did  not  stand  in  the  foreground  of 
sncli  a  pn^posed  treaty.  Tlie  story  that  a  Byzantine  courtier  (Aetins  ;  <  f.  !»» 1  .w) 
torme<l  the  chief  obstacle  is  a  clever  invention;  for  a  union  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  empires  could  not  but  have  exercised  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Byzantine 
court  life. 


J.  The  Sbttubioitt  op  the  Image  Cohtbovbrst;  tbk  Sbvebancb  op  thb 

QjtEEK  WOBLD  PBOM  BOUB 

(«)  From  NicephorM  I  to  Leo  V  (j^S20).  —  Evoits  had  taken  place  under 
Irene  which  overthrew  all  tlie  arranfjements  of  the  emperors  T.en  and  IleracHus. 
This  Afetius,  the  hrst  minister  of  Irene  (called  6  trapa^vva<mwi>v),  had  two  themes 
under  him,  that  is  to  say,  he  possessed  the  supreme  military  axul  civil  command 
!  over  two  provinces.  His  excessive  powtt  exasperated  the  hi^  officials,  and  it  was 
'  from  their  ranks  that  the  snrcc??or  of  Iren;  (who  was  soon  deposed)  came  forward 
in  the  jierson  of  Xii'*^]»linr-!s  the  trea.surer-general  (So2-Sl7).  The  S\Tian  dynasty 
was  overthrown,  and  a  new  house  came  up.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  a  luan  once  more 
filled  the  imp^ial  throne  of  Byzantium  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
argument,  upon  which  the  ecAOnatioa  of  COiarles  as  emperor  had  been  based, 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  empire.  Nicephorus  received  overtures  for 
peace  from  Charles,  and  left  them  tmanswered.  It  was  only  when  Venice,  which, 
having  revdted  from  Byzandum  in  806,  had  returned  again  to  Byzantium  in  807» 
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■wts  punished  hj  Pepin  for  so  doing  (810)  tliat  Nicephonis  seat  AisatnH  h\B 
representative  to  conclude  a  prrliminnry  pp;tce.  ChailL-s  in  his  letter  to  Xit  t  ph- 
orua  rejoiced  that  it  had  at  last  become  possible  to  realise  the  wish  for  peace. 
But  when  the  envoys  of  Charles  reached  Byzantium  the  skull  of  Nicephorus 
was  already  serving  the  great  Bulgarian  prinoe  Kmm  (802-414)  as  a  drinking- 
cup;  Knim  had  cui'juen'  l  almost  all  the  European  p  issessions  of  Byzantium,  lia^l 
in  particular  won  Si -tin,  and  after  some  prelimuiarv  successes  of  Nicephonis  hud 
defeated  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army.  This  Bulgarian  Empire  comprised  at 
its  heart  lower  Mcesia  (between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube),  extended  over  the 
territory  of  tlie  modern  kingdom  of  Koumania,  had  absorbed  Transylvania,  the 
salt  of  wliich  the  Biilrrnrians  exported  to  Moravia,  and  extended  to  the  Dniester, 
possibly  to  the  Dnieper.  The  princes  lived  at  Preslav  (Marcianopolis)  on  the 
great  Xanicija.  Islam  seems  to  have  been  preached  in  the  ninth  oentury ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  subjugated  Slavs,  who  transmitter!  their  own  language  and  customs 
to  their  rulers,  and  only  a.^snnied  tlu-ir  iiaine  (r>I[.;j;are  l^ovXynpnt)  wns  stroncrpr. 
<ireek  culture  soon  h<»;^n  tointluein'e  tlu*  IluljrnrianH.  llwu  in  llie  eighth  century 
a  liuigariau  priuce  had  counsellors  wiio  spolve  Jiulgaiiun,  Slavonic,  and.  Greek- 
They  fought  with  Greek  siege-machines  and  with  Greek  fire:  Inscriptionfl  were 
composed  by  them  in  Greek,  though  no  longer  classical  Greek.  Thus  Omortag 
(between  820  and  R36>  cxph^iiis  his  plan  for  constructing  a  palace  and  a  sepulchral 
monument  (on  a  pillar  of  red  marble  still  preserved  in  Trnowo)  after  a  Greek  modeL 
After  the  incapable  Michael  I  Rhangab^  (811-818)  had  sustained  a  dectsiTe 
defeat  from  Kram  in  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople  (813),  the  emperor  Leo  V  (813' 
was  ;i1»lc  at  last,  iu  S17,  U)  conchule  |->cacc  with  Omortag.  Leo  was  success- 
ful also  against  the  Arabs ;  less  so  in  the  dei)osition  of  the  patriarch  Nicephonis 
and  in  the  organisation  of  the  Synod  of  816,  which  revived  the  almost  buried 
image  controversy.  The  agitation  which  had  once  been  rdigioas  now  led  to  the 
iha^«8t  peiaecatioo,  and  eeaaed  to  be  a  movement  in  favour  of  liberty. 

(i)  Tlie  FhrijQian  Dynasty  {<S!20~S67).  —  Leo  V,  the  "  Chameleon,"  bad,  in  his 
time*  when  be  accepted  the  crown,  bcMsa  underestimated  by  Michael  II,  the 
Fhiygian  (820-820),  who  gave  the  hesitating  officer  the  choice, "  With  tliis  sword  I 

will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  you,  or  I  will  plun<ie  it  into  ynur  bosuui." 
The  kuiginaker,  dissatisfied  with  his  seeondar}'  position,  had  been  arrested,  but 
breaking  prison  he  murdered  his  former  protegS  in  the  royal  chapel,  into  which  he 
and  his  companions,  dressed  as  priests,  had  forced  their  way.  His  rival  in  power, 
Thomas  the  Slav,  wa?  the  instigator  of  the  most  dangerous  revolt  of  the  suhju- 
gated  nations  aptin^t  the  foreifrn  yoke  of  r.rceee.  Thomas  had  raised  the  lower 
strata  o£  the  empire,  sucii  as  tlie  Arabs,  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
laoes  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenians^  in  rebellion  i^sainst  the  empire.  On  the 
plea  of  hereditary  right,  since  he  professed  to  be  the  blinded  Gonstantine,  be  pei^ 
suaded  the  patriarcli  of  Antioch  to  crown  him,  and  rclyin^^  on  a  larjre  army  and  a 
powerful  fleet,  this  "  pupil  of  the  old  devil,"  as  the  emperor  Michael  styled  him, 
was  only  defeated  by  the  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bnlgarian  prince  Omortag, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  The  terrible  shock  which  this  revolt  caused  to  the 
Byzantine  Kiujiire  appears  clearly  from  a  letter  sent  by  Midiael  in  8t?4  to  the 
emperor  Loui.s  the  Pious.  'F!n\'Tiy.s  ]>re3eMted  the  letter  acn-nipanied  witli  cstly 
presents,  green  and  yellow  silks,  Tyrian  purple,  crinisuu,  mid  blue  stutls.  The 
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remarkable  Papyrus-letter,  in  the  "Archives  Nationales"  (k.  17,  no.  6),  coincides 
with  this  letter  in  certain  phrases,  hnt  it  was  ccrtainl)-  noL  Jesj.atclied  until  839 ; 
and  it  was  written  by  the  emperor  Theophiius  to  tlie  emperor  Louis,  to  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  victory  and  to  advise  the  arrangement  of  terms  with  Lothaire,  to 
whom  a  Bysantine  misnon  had  been  aent  at  the  same  time. 

(a)  The  Pcriu'd  dotm  to  fJfc  Rntoration  of  Image  Worship  (<^f?).  —  The  emperor 
Michael  showed  himself  by  no  means  capable  where  Bulgarian  help  was  not  forth- 
comii^  The  capture  of  Crete  by  the  Aiabs  (823),  the  revolt  of  the  Dahoatiaii 
towns  from  Byzantium,  and  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Sicily,  indi- 
<"ate  the  criiieal  .state  of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire  under  his  rule.  Micliaers  mod- 
eration in  the  image  controversy  had  led  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  of 
independence,  the  abbot  Theodorus  of  Studion  (75^26),  to  entertain  various 
hopes,  the  frustration  of  which  drove  that  fieiy  spirit  into  violent  antagonism. 
An  uiK'omproraising  enemy  of  Ctt'sarii-j-ai'lsm,  who  did  not  endure  that  "our  word 
should  be  hidden  for  one  single  hour/'  and  paid  no  reprard  to  ecelesiastieal  supe- 
riors or  synods,  he  had  already  claimed  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  gospel 
over  the  emperor,  and  had  a^ed  that  the  emperor  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
gospels.  He  now  pointed  to  the  government  of  the  Chmch,  which  had  to  decide 
tlic  divine  dogmas,  while  the  emperor  and  prinees  hn<l  to  help  them  and  ratify 
the  decisions.  The  antagonism  of  this  talented  and  hrm  prelate  would  have  been 
iat  more  damaging  to  the  Byzantine  m<mafchy  had  not  Greek  national  pride  been 
aggrieved  by  the  constant  stress  hiid  on  the  primacy  of  Borne  (which  was  to  The- 
odorus the  safe  harbour  of  rofurje  for  the  whtde  Church  in  every  storm  of  heresy) ; 
in  fact,  he  smoothed  the  ]'ath  for  Pliotius,  the  loader  of  tlio  (In'ek  ])arty  of  indtv 
pendence.  Theodorus  extols  tho  i>eaceful  monastic  world  in  a  biography  of  the 
abbot  Flato^  and  by  ei^iiana,  in  which  every  useful  member  of  the  community, 
from  sick-nurse  to  ablx.t,  is  glorified  as  an  emblem  of  duty  faithfully  fulfilled;  his 
addresses  contain  golden  grains  of  sincerest  |jhi]anthmpy.  From  them,  as  from 
tiie  biography  of  his  mother  Theoktiste,  and  from  his  letters — "1  shall  never 
grow  weary  of  writing,"  he  says,  in  the  Inst  letter  of  the  oolleotion — breathes  a 
full  and  rich  humanity  and  an  inflexible  power  of  resistance  which  cooid  not  be 
broken  by  thrice-infiieted  in)]>risonment  and  scnur^inj^.  But  his  lofty  conceptions 
of  Chiu-ch  and  State  ran  counter  to  the  stream  of  Greek  development.  The  mon- 
astery of  Theodorus  remained  the  seat  of  varied  intellectual  labours ;  and  from  it 
the  perfected  system  of  minuscules  was  carried  out>  as  the  TetrarEvangeliiun  of 
Porphyrins  Uspensky  (dating  from  the  year  835)  attests  i 

Icouoclaj^m  on  tlu;  line.s  of  Constantine  V  was  continued  under  !^^ichae^s  son 
Theophiius  (829-842),  who  wished  to  ensure  the  victory  of  his  school  by  the  unspar- 
ing infliction  of  imfMisonment  and  branding.  At  the  beauty  oontest  before  the 
nuptials  of  Theophiius,  who  wished  to  award  the  apple  to  the  fairest,  Ouia,  a 
maiden  who  pleased  him  particularly,  i-etorted  to  his  remark,  "Sorrow  came  into 
the  world  through  woman,"  with  the  answer,  "  Yet  woman  is  the  source  of  happ* 
nees."  For  this  she  was  passed-  over  by  Theophiius.  She  founded  a  convent,  where 
her  poetic  gifts  were  developed.  Discarding  the  old  poetiG  forms  and  trustii^^  to 
the  popular  style,  she  ventured  to  write  poetry  by  strcas  (ictus).  Eemiuiscences 
of  Menander  and  echoes  of  the  Bible  could  not  deprive  her  of  her  own  feelings ; 
a  8elf-Gom)cious  originality  flashes  forth  in  her  songs  of  hatred,  "  I  hate  him  who 
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adapts  himself  to  every  custom."  We  can  believe  that  frivolity  ami  laziness 
rou:Mid  lo  indignation  this  detiant  spirit,  and  that  a  laborious  life  aroougst  learned 
men  hod  more  attractions  for  it  than  a  pleasant  existence  in  the  society  of  fools. 

The  feetde  llliwpluliu  was  oonsistently  parsued  by  ill-fortune.  The  Saraeenie 
advance  was  checked  in  Asia  Minor  by  a  Persian  {irinee  (called,  as  a  Christian, 
Theophobus) ;  an  inroad  was  even  madt-  into  the  Arabian  Kmiurt'.  But  t-o  balance 
this,  came  the  terrible  pillage  ul  the  town  uf  Amoriou  (after  a  siege  from  the  7th 
to  the  15th  of  August,  838)  by  the  Ehalif  Mutasim  (Motasstm,  833-843).  The 
martyrdom  of  the  forty-two  Greeks  of  Amorion  was  deeply  graven  on  the  memorj^ 
of  the  Greeks.  In  the  West,  Palermo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  A!-^Vi=  The 
belief  in  images  still  flourished  in  spite  of  violent  measures;  the  tlxree  Eastern 
patriarchs  repeated  in  a  letter  of  839  to  ThBOfthiliiB  the  story  of  the  impreseiom 
of  the  face  of  Mary  oo  a  pillar  at  Lydda.  ^eophilus,  whose  pan^yrists  extol 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science  (for  instance,  by  conceding  to  scholars  the 
permission  to  teach),  and  for  ilie  safety  and  buildinf^s  of  the  capital,  rewarded  his 
greatest  general,  his  bntlher-iu-luw  Theophobus,  with  base  ingratitude,  and  hi:> 
last  act  as  mooardi  was  to  order  the  execution  of  this  meritorious  servant  and 

The  regency  for  the  thirteen -year-old  son  of  Theophiliis,  Michael  III  (842- 
867),  was  undertaken  by  his  mother  Theodora,  his  uncle  Burdas,  a  strong  and 
unscrupulous  character,  and  the  Magister  Manuel  The  connection  of  the  latter 
with  the  monks  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Studion  seems  to  explain  the 
order  which  was  given  for  the  restoration  of  image  worship.  The  Syn  d  S43, 
the  anniversaiT  of  which  tliH  (Ji^^ok  Church  celebrates  as  xvptaKyj  Tf/s^  vpf^o6o^ta<:, 
ended  the  long  controversy.  ALL  the  symptoms  of  uiadnesa  appealed  in  the 
debaudied  young  emperor  Micbad  III;  passion  for  the  circus  and  for  low  com- 
pany (common  men,  clowns,  and  jockeys),  infatuated  extravagance,  dninkennesB^ 
mirestrained  lust,  and  mischievous  cruelt\-.  That  nialicious  delight  in  turning 
to  ridicule  what  was  sacred  to  other  men  (by  desecrating  the  Sacrament  and 
arranging  processions  of  his  boon  companions  attired  in  episcoi>ul  vestments) 
sprang  with  Michael  from  that  same  mania  for  outrage  which  prompte<l  the 
emperor  Caligula  to  erect  his  stattie  in  the  temple  at  Jenisalcm.  He  is  rather 
to  be  compared  with  Caligula  than  with  Kero,  although  the  latter  ia  the  parallel 
preferred  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 

(fi)  77k  Eniri/  of  the  Russians  on  the  Seme.  —  As  a  terrible  warning  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  weak  Byzantium  from  the  north,  the  Kussians  (Slav 
Rusb,  Greek  'P<w,  Arabic  liQs,  Finnish  Kuotsi,  probably  =  the  rowere)  appeared 
before  Constantinople  (July  15,  860,  according  to  the  anonymous  chronicler  of 
Brussels).  These  Scandinavian  hordes  (not  Slavs  from  the  Baltic  or  Guths  from 
the  Crimea)  had  won  great  fame  early  in  the  ninth  century.  They  themselves 
bore  Noitheru  names  (RjurikB  =  Hroereke,  01agi>  =  Helgi.  Igorb  =  Ingvarr)  and 
gave  Scandinavian  names  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper,  which  they  descended  in 
their  boats  (ulvorsi  b  island  fall,  aeifor  s  always  in  fhmt,  gelandi « the  echoing, 
varuforos  =  wave  fall,  Icanti  -  hla;jandi  =  the  laughing,  strakun,  Swedish  struk  = 
current).  Kven  the  treaties  of  the  Pu?sians  with  Bv?antinm  in  907,  911,  945, 
and  971  show  precisely  the  same  Northern  military  oath  as  the  treaty  of  Charles 
(he  Bald  with  Bogner,  845,  and  of  SiegCred  and  Halfdan  with  Lewis  the  German. 
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Otherwise  the  traces  of  Northern  names  and  designations  are  scanty  enough, 
in  the  name  of  the  town  which  in  Slavonic  is  called  Tui-ow  is  cxmcealed  the 
name  Tury,  which  came  to  Russia  with  Kogvulod  =  iiag(e)vald;  othenvise  the 
Ivor  Street  in  Novgond  and  the  spot  in  Kiev  where  die  god  Tbor  was  war* 
shipped  ere,  with  the  "knout/*  almost  the  only  memoruJa  of  the  Northern 
home  from  which  the  invaders  came. 

These  Northern  heroes  had  been  called  into  tiie  comitry  by  the  Slavs,  Tchades, 
SrivicSiee,  and  Weeeee  as  the  snperior  national  power.  "  Our  coimtiy  is  laxge  and 
ricli,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ;  do  you  come  and  rule  and  govern  ova  us,"  said 
the  Slavs,  according  to  Xesidr's  chronicle.  But  the  Russians  appeared  savage  and 
boorish,  the  "  most  blood-sLuiued  "  peojde  to  tlic  Byzantines  who,  niistnisting  their 
own  strength,  ascribed  the  retreat  of  the  Russiaus  to  the  dipping  of  the  robe  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  the  waves  of  the  Bosphoms,  as  Fhotius  relates,  and  churned 
the  credit  for  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  KussitDS  to  Christianity.  The 
Russians  then  made  Novgorod  and  Kiev  centres  of  the  einpire,  and  retained  their 
Scaudmavian  character  fur  a  long  time  in  the  former  city ;  in  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing Northern  followers  (Dmschina),  they  became  SUvonic  by  the  year  1000 ; 
but  in  reality  they  accepted  GhristianUy  under  Byzantine  influence  and  di-ew  thor 
leaniing  and  culture  from  Byzantium  —  alth<ni}^h  not  until  far  later;  the  peace 
of  U07  was  still  sworn  to  by  the  god  Penm  (in  whom  %ve  detect  features  of  the 
Scandinavian  Thor)  and  Volus  (certainly  not  Basilius).  Olga,  Igor's  wife,  was 
the  first  to  receive  baptism,  and  the  entire  nation  became  dhristian  under 
Vladimir  (980-1015).  A  section  of  the  crews  in  the  fleet,  and  later  a  com- 
pany of  the  imperial  body-guard,  celebrated  for  their  weapons  (axe  and  bayonet 
combined)  were  formed  out  of  the  Russians:  the  Yaragi,'  or  with  Slav  nasai 
Varangi  {Bdpayyoi). 

(7)  Cyrii  and  Methodivn.  —  Byzantium  was  regarded  at  that  period  (863)  as 
the  centre  not  merely  of  civilization  but  of  Christianity ;  and  liastilaw  of  Moravia 
(then  the  oountry  on  the  March,  comprising  a  part  of  Lower  Austria  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  and  Northern  Hungary-  between  the  Danube  and  Gran),  requested 
the  empei-or  Michael  III  to  send  him  a  mi<5sionan-  familiar  with  Slavonic,  and  in 
this  way  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  Slavonic  liturgy  and  a  church  of  Greco-Slavonic 
ooostittttion.  Through  the  brothers  Constantine  and  Methodius  of  Theasalonica 
not  merely  did  the  Slavonic  dialect  of  that  region  (in  Moravia  slightly  blended 
with  German  wimls)  liecnnie  the  prevailiiifi;  diale<'t  for  ec('le>iaNti("al  purpnse.s,  but 
in  other  respects  we  can  see  there  the  beginning  of  that  complex  civilization 
which  we  may  term  Slavo-Byzantine.  Eastern  elements  are  proiuineut  in  this 
civilisation,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  Byaintine  origin;  but  amongst  the 
Slavs,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  transmission,  it  has  been  even  where  influenced 
by  the  national  Church.  We  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  extent  of  the  Slavonic 
debt  to  Byzautinism.  lustiUitiun^  and  forms  of  government,  law  and  plastic  arts, 
religious  conceptions  and  liturg}-,  legends  and  myths,  —  all  flowed  in  narrow  but 
numerous  ^hann^l"  down  to  the  Slavonic  nations.  And  there  the  differentia  of 
the  race.'^  down  to  the  present  day  has  been  not  Teutooism  and  Slavooism,  but 
Teutonism  and  Byzantinised-tSlavonism. 

'  Old  None  Varinjar,  from  Vaeri  gnard,  therefore  =  privileged  strangers,  by  which  name  tlw  RnwHim 
Uetdgoated  the  peculiar  po«ti<Mi  of  their  Scandinavian  countrymen  among  themselves. 
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We  deiive  our  information  about  the  life  of  tl\e  brothers  from  their  biography, 
the  so-called  "I'anuouian  Ijegends;"  it  is  unlikely  that  these  were  dictatai  by 
Method  to  a  pupil;  more  probably  tliey  were  written  in  Greek  by  a  learned 
Slav  from  Bulgaria  toward  tbo  middle  of  the  teoth  oentuiy,  and  tfanalated  into 
Slayonie  and  enlarged  by  theological  disooutses  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies ;  further  details  (especially  about  the  attitude  of  Hermanrich  of  Passau)  are 
furnished  by  the  pnpal  letters  of  the  British  collec  t  ion,  aud  the  so-called  "  llahc 
Legend  "  composed  by  Bishop  Ganderich  of  Veiletri  (f  898).  The  brothers  Constan- 
tine  and  Methodiua  were  born  at  TheBaaloniea  aa  Giedcfly  certainly  not  of  a  mixed 
race,  in  the  midat  of  Slavonio  tribes,  with  whose  tongues  they  became  at  an  tndj 
age  fuiuiliar,  so  tliat  Methinlius  actually  administered  a  Slavonic  principality  in 
Thessaly,  before  he  remind  lo  Olympus  in  Asia  Minor.  C4>nstantiiie  had  close 
relations  in  Byzantium  with  Phoiius,  who  in  855-856,  being  then  Atiarit 
(curqKprjfTKf  a  secretia),  was  sent  with  him  to  the  Arabs,  and  went  (860-661)  as 
missiooaxy  to  the  Ehazars ;  he  then,  at  the  request  of  RastUaw  in  863,  accom- 
panied Methodius  to  Moravia,  and  certainly  took  with  him  some  portions  of  the 
Old  Tostanient  already  translated  into  Slavonic  The  heretical  attitude  o{  Photius 
forced  the  l)n*thtrs  to  break  with  Byzantium  and  turn  lo  Kome,  where  Pope 
Hadrian  II  consecrated  them  bishops  in  8G8 ;  the  Slavonic  liturgy  was  at  first 
sanctioned  there  (by  Pope  Hadrian  II  869  and  Fope  John  YIII  880),  although 
it  was  afterwards  prohibited  in  the  ComTnoMUtrium  of  Pope  Stephen  VI  and  in 
his  letter  to  Svato]>liik  discovered  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross).  Con- 
stantine,  or  he  was  now  called,  Cyril,  died  in  8ti9;  Methodius  laboured  on  tlid 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Platteu,  extended  bia  influence  to  Croatia,  and  died  in 
Moravia  in  885.  The  struggle  about  the  Slavonio  liturgy  was  oanied  on  with 
much  heat  by  the  cler;^'y ;  the  Nictory  of  the  liturg)',  in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Pope  Stephen  VI,  enabled  the  Slavs  to  outstrip  the  Oerraanic  nations 
in  the  work  of  organisinp^  a  national  church.  We  may  see  here  the  effect  of 
the  spirit  of  independence  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  Church, 

The  Slavonic  national  (glagoliHe)  alphabet,  invented  by  Cyril  and  olosely  mod- 
died  on  the  Greek  cuisive  character,^  facilitated  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
among  the  Slavs.  The  sphere  of  glagolitic  monuments  extends  fmni  M.^nivia  and 
Bohemia  (fraprments  at  Prague,  portions  of  the  Missal)  to  Cniatia,  Istria  (island  of 
Yeglia,  with  tlie  inscription  in  the  clmrch  of  St.  Luciu,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
oentaiy),  and  Dalmatia.  Snhsequently  we  find  a  simplified  form  of  the  CTiillian 
alphabet  which  was  probably  composed  by  Bishop  Clemeut  of  Dienovioa  under  the 
Czar  Symeon  on  the  model  of  Creek  nncials  foldest  inscri]>tion  :  stone  from  Ger- 
man on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  of  I^espa,  992-993 ;  oldest  book:  the  Gospel  of 
Ostromir,  1056-1057). 

It  was  certainly  not  directly  through  Methodins  and  the  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  ascribed  to  the  Slavonic  apostle  (by  an  erroneous  identification  with  a 
j)aiuter),  hut  indirectly  through  tlie  whole  Christianising  movement  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Byzantitim,  that  the  conversion  of  Boris,  prinee  of  the  Bulgarians  and  of 
the  Bulgarian  people,  came  about.  The  Bulgarians,  standing  on  a  low  plane  uf 
civilisation,  vetidned  their  harhBions  halM.tB  and  were  profoundly  superstitious.  The 
Oriental  turban  was  worn  by  the  men,  while  cloM-fitting  draees,  long  sashes 
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ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  buttons,  and  veils  for  the  lace  were  still  retained 
by  the  women.  Tbey  employed  oxen  and  sheep  as  mediums  of  exchange;  alavea 

worked  for  them  in  an  oppressive  serfdom,  or  were  even  sold  to  Byzantium. 
Wnndcr-wovkinjj  stones  were  hung  round  the  necks  of  the  sick,  and  the  dead  man 
was  given  his  slaves  and  wives  to  accompany  him  to  the  giave.  A  deex>  gulf  sep- 
atated  ruler  and  subjects,  of  wbom  even,  the  foremost  did  not  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  prince  (Khan,  o/3t7i;  =  oveghii,  "Exalted").  The  core  of  the  nation  was 
repre<«ented  by  the  greater  and  inferior  nobility,  the  fictKaStK  (with  Ureek  ending^ 
and  the  ^ayaivoi. 

(S)  J%e  Bu]^ur€  wUk  Some, — Boris  had  dearly  seen  how  neQessary  it  was 

for  his  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  to  receive  the  Christianity  which  he  had  himself 
adopted,  with  an  imperial  sponsor,  under  tlic  name  of  MichaeL  The  question 
whether  to  join  Home  or  Byzantium  was  mure  ubscm-e.  The  persecutions  of  the 
pagans,  which  he  himself  initiated,  and  the  inrush  of  eager  missionaries  of  the  most 
various  sects  (for  example,  of  the  Paulicians)  into  t)iis  new  domain  of  Christianity 

—  of  lay  Christians  who  professed  to  be  priests  and  mixed  all  the  superstition  of 
their  own  homes  with  Christianity,  or  of  Jews  wlio  wished  to  disseminate  their  creed 

—  did  not  conduce  to  make  the  new  do(Hirines  more  popular.  To  crown  all  came 
the  teadiing  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  {«rty  of  Bysantium,of  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  which  must  have  driven  tlie  Tkil^.uian  prince  out  of  his  senses;  he  then 
received  a  sketch  of  the  essential  nature  and  features  of  orthodoxy,  a  theolofjical 
treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  a  history  of  the  seveu  cecuiuenical  synods  and  their 
most  iwfliiftnti*!  petsonalities !— •  what  did  the  obligation  of  guiding  his  subjects  to 
**  the  conception  of  truth  "  mean  to  Iiim  I  So  much  was  clear  to  him,  however,  that 
hi''  people,  or  at  any  rate  he  in  his  own  person,  should  take  the  leap  from  their 
primitive  manners  to  the  ideal  of  the  Byzantine  court,  where  no  one  was  allowed 
to  talk  too  fast,  laugh  too  loud,  or  speak  unbecomingly. 

The  Bulgarian  prince  therefore  tried  the  experiment  of  tiie  West,  and  Pope 
Nicholas  I,  cleverly  recognising'  the  needs  of  a  simple  race,  conceded  the  Bulga- 
rian's requests,  some  of  whicli  were  truly  niarvcdlous.  The  Voye  wis^hetl  to  reform 
the  timer  man,  uot  to  ailtsr  reasonable  cu&luius  or  national  dress.  The  war  agalust/ 
supeistitkm  and  cruelty  was  waged  with  gentle  weapons.  The  grasp  which  Borne 
possessed  of  the  Bulgarian  sttuatioD,  the  care  with  which  lier  representatives  sug- 
gested a  hii^liLT  civilii^ation,  were  in  striking;  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  erudition 
of  Byzantine  theologians,  and  to  the  Byzantine  insistence  upon  tedious  ceremonies. 
But  the  advantage  of  Borne  was  thrown  away,  owing  to  quarrels  of  a  personal  kind. 
The  Pope  refused  to  approve  the  Irishop  who  was  presented  to  him,  and  the  tSh." 

ance  was  broken  off. 

The  discourteous  attitude  of  Rome  towards  the  (Ireek  envoys  in  Bulgaria,  who 
were  simply  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  rejectiou  o[  tiie  message  communi- 
cated by  them,  supplied  Fhctitis,  who,  patriatdi  of  Constantinople  since  858,  had 
been  deposed  at  a  Roman  synod  in  868,  with  the  final  motive  for  a  rupture  with 
Borne.  The  theolojrical  basis  of  the  rentmciation  of  Rome,  the  Encyclical  of  867 
{iyKVK\io<i  hriaroXri)  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  uot  weighty 
or  burdensome.  In  the  West>  men  had  tau^t  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Sun,  and  by  so  doing  had,  according  to  the  view  of  Pho- 
tins,  denied  the  monarchical  ooDStifeutiQii  of  the  Ihdnity.  In  conformity  with  the 
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Western  view  the  creed  had  been  altered  '\v  tlie  admission  of  the  words  "and 
from  the  Son,"  against  whit-h  the  cunfessiou  ot  lailh  engraved  by  P(jpe  Ia'o  111 
silver  plates  bore  witness,  f  urther,  in  order  most  thoroughly  to  sshaLLer  Koiiics 
claim  to  this  positioii,  Photiiis»  hy  removing  the  imperial  residence  from  Some  to 
New  Rome,  asserted  the  transference  of  the  primacy  to  Byzantium.  Tlie  coDsider- 
atitni  that  Byzantium  hcA  become  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  life  s^eemed  to  weigh 
heavily;  the  luter  decision  of  the  Bulgarian  question  hy  opponents  ol  Photius 
shows  that  the  rights  of  iioiue  within  the  Byzantine  Eujpire  were  most  unpopular. 
But  undoubtedly  the  weightiest  reason  was  the  rejection  in  the  West  of  so  many 
Church  customs  which  were  knit  up  with  the  Greek  national  life.  Photius  then 
revealed  th<>  deep  rift  bctwocn  West  and  Kast ;  it  was  national,  and  only  brought 
into  relief  by  the  (  'luuch  dispute.  How  cordially  he  was  ijreeted,  and  how  gladly 
the  lower  sections  of  the  nation  welcomed  the  defence  of  their  habits  of  life,  is 
proved  by  the  votes  of  oonfid«ice  which  the  artisan  classes  afterwards  addressed 
to  Photius.  Meanwhile  the  secular  power  had  passetl  to  the  Armenian  ex-pnKJin 
and  friend  of  Michael,  the  joint-emperor  P.asilius  (\>.  40),  who  put  Michael  to  death 
Now  first,  long  after  the  loss  of  the  Kastern  province.'^,  the  Greek  spirit  had  vig- 
orously roused  itself  and  produced  among  the  people  the  consciousness  of  national 
unity. 

K.  Thb  Midsl£  Byzavtink  Empire  vyin-.n  iii?.  Macedonian  Dtsasiy 

AND  T}iE  First  Comneni  (S<j7-1071) 

The  intercourse  with  the  Kast  and  the  former  incorporation  of  Oriental  prov- 
inces in  the  empire,  with  their  great  uitluence  on  culture,  left  traces  for  centuries ; 
Eastern  suggestions,  Armenian  colonists,  and  natives  of  Asia  Minor  played  a 
great  part  at  court  and  in  the  State.  But  the  ( ireek  elements  had  b^uu  to  coni< 
bine;  and  here  too  the  lii-st  attempt  at  national  union  found  expression  in  tlie 
Chun  h.  Learning  and  education,  law  and  literature,  hatl  seen  a  renasi  ence  m"  ihe 
old  ByzauLine  and  Greek  life,  and  the  whole  State  became  eniplmticuliy  an  expres- 
sion of  Greek  intellect 

The  dixanely  appointed  rule  of  the  emperor,  despotic  and  unrestrained  l>y  law, 
in  thinc^s  spiritual  and  secular  alike,  swayed  (he  P.vzantine  intellect.  The  spir- 
itual and  secidar  dignitaries  weie  nominated  liy  him,  and  a  shadowy  senate  was 
SUiiiiuoned.  The  imperial  huauce-miuister  (KoyoOerr]^  tov  ytfiKOv),  the  keeper  «f 
the  privy  purse  {Xoyoderr}^  rwf  ttlwwucwf),  the  commandant  of  the  watch  (Bpovyya- 
T»)«f  ^ty'Ka'i),  and  the  po.st master-general  (XoyoOerrj^  rod  fijjwjMv),  the  other 
excellencies  {•trarpiKun)  and  the  prntospatharii.  the  private  secretary'  (o  "rrpma- 
<7i;/f/o^Tt9),  the  captain  of  the  city  {iirap-'^o^;,  ni  the  sanm  time  jmrfedvs  vrU  vlV:A 
prwfcctm  prxtorio,  the  magistrate  of  the  capital),  the  quiestor  {Kotaurrwp,  then 
probably  head  of  the  police)  flocked  round  the  throne  and  executed  the  com- 
mands m  the  van«nis  admmistrative  and  legishitive  spheres. 

The  high  military  othcers  niled  the  provinces  (ffefuiTa)  and  played  an  ini]^nr- 
tant  rOle  at  court.  They  were  excellently  paid:  the  patricius  (commander  oi  a 
division)  received  forty  [wimds  of  gold  (£1,800) ;  the  strategus  formerly  £1,600, 
after  Leo  the  Wise  £1,350 ;  the  commander  of  brigade  (turmarches)  £550,  after  Leo 
£450.  Even  the  pay  of  the  officen  (drungarius=major  £270,  later  £220 ;  comes 
=  captain  £130;  the  pentecontarch  =  lieutenant  £90)  and  of  the  under-ofhcers 
(decarcbs  £45)  must  be  reckoned  good,  if  we  consider  that  evetythiog  was  found 
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for  them.  The  army  itself  was  devoted  to  its  leaders,  received  small  pay,  but 
complete  board,  lodging,  aud  clothing,  aud  was  in  other  respects  treated  consider- 
atety.  This  is  attested  not  merely  by  their  exemptioii  from  taxation,  and  by  the 
splendid  betha  at  Dorylffion,  which  could  hold  seven  thousand  meo — the  repute- 
tion  they  enjoyed  in  the  wars  with  the  Arabs  as  the  avengers  and  ?!avionrs  of 
Christianity,  and  the  demand  that  all  fallen  soldiers  should  be  declared  martyrs, 
iumidi  an  eiuqueut  proof  of  it. 

There  was  also  a  powerful  ebrpy,  who  had  immense  monastic  estates  as  well 
as  poor  monasteries  at  their  disposal,  and  ruled  the  peo|ile  politically  also,  by 
using  religious  controversy  for  political  opposition,  aud  urging  the  masses  to  light 
through  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  From  the  clergy  also  came  to  a  large  extent 
the  "doiid  of  humanists*  who  made  Terses  and  turned  phrases,  who  b^^d  and 
were  not  ashamed"  They  found  an  appreciative  audience  in  the  large  class  of 
wealthy  men  who,  consumed  with  thirst  for  titles,  boiig}it  for  themselves  their 
title,  and  even  a  salaried  office  as  a  life  annuity. 

Then  the  howfftoi$  dass;  from  this  were  sometimes  tecraited  the  ranks  of  the 
dsigy  through  the  desire  for  seclusion,  sometimes  those  of  the  lower  officials  of 
court  and  civil  sen  ico,  by  the  sale  (jf  offices,  or  the  posts  once  bought  became 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  order.  The  artisan  guilds  protected  the  old 
church  customs  as  inassailable  achievements  of  faith. 

Then  the  peasantr]/,  diminished  by  the  attractive  power  oi  the  monasteries  and 
by  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  also  ruined  hy  a  defective  system  of  credit.  All  round 
the  capital,  in  the  district  '^alled  the  Province  of  the  Walls,  Lati/undin  had  been 
formed,  on  which  peasant  serfs  worked  for  the  emperor,  fur  patricians  and  monas- 
teries—  a  picture  of  the  whole  empire.  The  peaaant^  onee  periiape  free,  who 
worked  on  these  estates  (t&oarara),  could  not  be  evicted,  but  also  did  not  possess 
the  right  of  emigration,  paid  far  more  than  the  former  tithe  of  corn  ;  he  paid  pro- 
tection-money and  blood  tithes,  he  was  indeed  a  serf  (vdpouctK).  The  diminution 
of  the  free  peasant  dass  became  noticeable  from  the  increase  in  the  mercenary 
forces,  as  in  the  Athens  of  the  fourtli  century.  Thus  this  prospoous  season  of  the 
Byzantine  Fin|  ire  is  naturally  characterised  by  a  constant  struggle  for  the  protec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  increase  of  the  free  peasaTirrv.  A  piiwerfvd  effort  in  this 
directiuu  was  made  by  the  Homestead  Act  of  liie  emperor  liomanus  I^acapenus, 
who  paned  «  law  (934)  forbidding  the  "magnates "  (iinwro()  to  acquire  any  vil- 
lages or  hamlets  from  the  poor  (Wi^T£<r) ;  they  had  actually  to  gi\'e  back  any  pur- 
chases of  land,  except  in  the  case  of  their  having  raised  valuable  buildings.  As 
•*  magnates,"  were  reckoned  higher  officials  and  place-holders,  members  of  the 
superior  cleigy,  and  all  who  had  money  and  pceition.  The  old  cooneetion  between 
landed  property  and  military  service  appears  further  in  the  resnseitated  institution 
of  inalienable  military  fiefs,  the  owners  of  which  had  to  provide  equipment  and 
food ;  and  only  the  heirs,  aud  those  who  bore  a  share  of  military  service  and  tax- 
ation might  acquire  such  property.  The  workman  class  was  superstitious,  dull- 
witted,  and,  notwithstanding  Ghristianitf,  addicted  to  the  old  cults.  The  lowest 
section  finally  was  represented  by  the  very  numerous  slaves,  in  whom  a  flourishing 
trade  was  carried  on.  Danilis,  the  richest  lady  of  the  Peloponnesus,  presentetl  to 
her  imperial  adopted  son  Basilius  five  hundred  slaves  (including  one  hundred 
eunuchs)  and  <me  hundred  slave  girls ;  after  her  death  in  888  the  emperor  eman- 
cipated three  thousand  of  her  alavea  aiid  settled  them  in  Lower  Italy, 
vou  v.-t 
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The  strength  of  the  Byantine  empire  lay  in  the  anny  and  ieei  MeroeDaries 

and  newly  pettled  suiijects  occiijiitd  a  larj^e  place  amongst  the  tenants  of  military 
fiefs.  The  iaijxnial  lleot  iituler  the  Drungarins  (p.  80 ;  a  Teutonic  wurd — the 
same  root  is  in  "  Gedmnge ")  was  imid  from  the  State  coffers ;  the  pi'ovmcial  tieet 
bj  tiie  Themata  (prOTmoea),  and  the  majority  o!  the  ships  belonged  to  the  imperial 
fleet  Tubes  for  disdiargiug  Gteek  fire  were  placed  on  the  bowa  of  the  duonwaria 
The  fleet  was  manned  l>y  Russian  Northmen,  who  served  as  mercenaries,  at  one 
time  also  by  Syrian  Mardaites  (cf.  p.  65),  as  barbarians  who  had  settled  in  tlie 
empire  and  thus  liable  to  service,  and  finally  by  the  native  population  of  tlie 
ialaxkd  ptovinoe,  of  the  pvovince  of  SamoSf  and  of  the  Cibyrrlueotic  piovinca 
When  this  latter  temtcny  was  loat  the  navy  alao  was  mined,  ao  that  in  the 
eteventh  and  the  banning  of  the  twelfth  oentury  pirates  sw  cpt  the  seas.  When 
the  necessity  of  a  navy  made  itself  felt  in  the  war  with  the  Nonnan  fleets  (he 
Venetians  fought  and  decided  the  battles  of  the  Greek  emperor. 

The  core  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  Asia  Minor,  which  required  to  be 
defended  by  perpetual  war  against  the  Arabs.  On  the  Black  Sea  it  atill  posaeBsed 
the  Crimea,  the  starting  point  for  the  trade  with  the  surrounding  nations,  esix  cially 
with  the  Kharars.  The  Pecheiie^es  and  Bulgarians  enclosed  the  small  part  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  which  still  remained  Greek.  The  i'eli>ponue.'>e,  through 
the  attitude  of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  was  ouly  in  parts  nominally  dependent  Dyr- 
rbachium  served  to  secure  the  communications  with  Italy.  By  the  ride  of  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Pa^  ia  as  its  capital,  Calabria  still  maintained 
its  pcwition  as  n  (Ireek  provnnoe  ;  an  attempt  was  also  made  by  Byzantium  to  exer- 
cise some  maritime  sujiervision  in  these  waters.  In  JSicily,  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  but  few  points  still  in  Byzantine  hands. 

{a)  From  Basilius  I  to  Romanm  II  {S/j7-9CS).  — Btu<\Vni^  T  (^07-886)  laid 
the  fmmdalioiif*  for  the  internal  and  external  cmisolidation  of  the  empire.  He  was 
descended  from  an  Armenian  taiuily  of  military  culuuists  at  Adrianople;  his 
mother  was  called  Pankalo  and  was,  according  to  Tabari,  a  Slav.  In  compensation 
for  Sicily  which  soon  became  completely  Arab  (in  878  Syraeuae  submitted  to 
Emperor  Leo,  8S9  a  battle  at  Mylae,  902  loss  of  Taomiina),  and  where  only  the 
By/antine  law  jnevailed,  he  added  tri  TaLtbria  a  .second  province  of  Southern  Itfilji 
T.on^il'ardia.  (  ttn^iderinii;  the  actual  secession  of  Venice,  which  had  created  for 
herselt  (cf.  p.  au  invincible  position  (»n  the  sea  by  the  treaty  of  840  (Pactum 
Lotharii)  and  its  ratification  by  Lewis  II  (857),  it  was  a  master  stroke  of  diplo- 
matic self-control  <>n  the  ])ari  of  Basilins  I,  to  regain  at  any  rate  a  formal  recog- 
nition <if  liis  Huzeminty  t'rom  Venice  by  «;ending  an  embassy,  transmitting  presents, 
and  conferring  on  the  Doge  Ursus  Partiacus  (biTO)  the  title  of  Protospatliarius. 
Buildings  shot  up  in  numbers;  according  to  i-eport  more  than  one  hundred 
ohurbhes  (Saint  Galmd  and  Saint  Elias  with  splendid  moflaies)  and  palaces  (Kai- 
nurgion  with  pillars  —  probably  Sjrrian  —  decorated  with  vine  leaves,  and  battle 
scenes).  The  emperor  Basilius  was  so  amicably  disposed  towards  Rome  that 
the  learned  and  indofatifrnble  Patriarch  i^hotius,  who  in  867  had  de|y>scd  Pepe 
Nicholas  I  at  a  so-called  council,  was  at  the  eighth  (Ecumenical  Synod  at  Jerusa- 
lem declared  to  have  forfeited  his  offioe  and  was  replaced  by  the  pateiaixsh  Ignatiaa 
The  thought  that  one  single  faith  oi^it  to  govern  the  Christians  induoed  the  prel- 
ates of      Eaat^  who  were  under  the  emperot^a  influenoei,  to  a%ii  a  fomuila  of 
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submission  to  TJiime.  A  fitting  y»eiu1aut  to  this  ecclesiastical  ]X)licy  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Fauiiciaas  by  Basiiius ;  they  removed  under  Tzimisces  to  the  fi«l- 
jcan  Peninsula  and  wen  reriTed  in  the  seet  of  the  Bogumilea  Perhaps  also  the 
peneoQtion  of  the  Jews  in  Southern  Italy  by  Basiiius  may  be  tmced  to  a  renewd. 

of  the  claim  of  T.eo  the  Isauiian  (cf.  p.  70)  to  ostabli?li  one  faith  tlii-oughout  the 
empire.  Glancing  over  the  domain  of  ait  we  might  icfjard  the  decomiions  of  the 
Church  of  Scripu,  built  m  673-874,  sla  an  instructive  ailegoiy  oi  the  ^pil•itual  move- 
ment  of  that  time :  an  abundance  of  deeigns,  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  stroi^ 
Titality,  but  still,  it  must  1m  -confesaed,  cmde  in  execution,  an.  echo  of  the  hard 
stni^'gk's  of  the  I'.yzantine  peoplf,  from  which  the  ohl  Innt^mjjp,  akerpd  in  many 
ways,  emei;ged  victoriously.  The  hereditary  monarchy,  which  extended  from  867 
to  1028,  was  unusually  emphasised  in  form  by  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  sons  (in 
tlie  case  of  Basiiius  I:  Leo  VI  and  Alexander;  in  the  case  of  Romanus  11 :  Basi- 
iius If  and  r  iistantine  VTTI);  but  in  ibet  it bcoke  down  thioqgh  the  institatkni 
of  mayors  of  the  palace  (see  below). 

The  learatnl  ejiiperor  Leo  VI  (the  Wise,  886-911),  who  was  compared  to  the 
emperor  CSaudins,  had  a  far  higher  importance  than  the  "  wise  fool "  of  the  Jiilian 
line,  whose  studies  exercised  no  sort  of  influence  upon  his  time  (V oL  IV,  p.  422). 
It  may  be  that  merely  utilitarian  fonsiderations  led  the  Byzantines  of  this  age  to 
collect  all  the  learninir  of  tiio  past  and  above  all  that  of  Justinian's  epoch,  but, 
at  any  nte,  they  c ompleiely  resuscitated  it  The  process  of  decay,  uninterrupted 
4ince  Heraclius,  seemed  diecked  for  the  future ;  even  in  the  descriptions  of  thy 
provinces  which  the  emperor  Constantine  VII  IVrphyrogennetns  snp]ilied,  the 
sixth  centiirj-  is  the  authoritative  basis,  notwithstanding  the  new  organisation  by 
Leo  VL  The  great  code  of  the  Basilica  in  sixty  books,  compiled  between  887  and 
893,  waa  one  such  renewaL ,  Basiiius  in  his  AveAmnu  had  restored  tfaia  basia  as 
much  as  possible  (for  example,  in  the  law  respecting  the  property  of  married 
persnns),  and  now  the  entire  code  of  .Tu>tinian  was  revived,  not  merely  as  regarded 
the  marriage  law,  divorce,  and  the  limitation  of  marriage  contracts  to  the  w^lthy 
iet  p.  40),  but  also  in  matters  of  family  law,  the  power  of  the  fatJiflr,  the  law  of 
«ompul8ory  inheritance,  and  usur}-. 

Bui  ill  a  still  more  si_(^iincaiit  fashion  Leo  recurred  to  the  glorions  age  of  Jus- 
tinian. ( "a  -^ari  i-papism  arose  atresh;  ordinances  were  issued  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  married  aspirants  to  bi&hoprics,  and  the  i^e  limits  of  sub-deacons;  festivals  were 
appointed  for  celebrated  preadMtSk  man^^  dispensatioiis  weia  granted.  A 
patriarch  \\  h  ,  opposed  his  wishes,  Nicholas,  a  friend  of  his  youth,  whom  he  had 
honored  with  the  title  of  a  trusted  councillor,  wa.s  mmpelled  by  the  emperor  to  hand 
in  his  resiguatiou,  as  he  refused  to  bless  the  emperor's  fourth  marriage,  and  even 
ezoommunicated  him  (907).  It  was  then  quite  obvious  that  the  emperor  settled 
the  rank  and  the  precedence  of  the  prelates.  The  dioceses  formerly  subordinated 
to  Rome  were  now  recovered:  Xici)jM)li.s,  Stella-i,  Sicily,  Stygraon,  Cepliailenia, 
Thesealonica,  Dyrrhachium,  Dalmatia,  were  tinaily  separated  from  Kome  and  made 
aabject  to  Byzantium.  (Tonformably  to  this  change,  these  coontries  were  r^rded 
as  new  provinces  (themata)  and  as  such  enrolled  in  the  new  list  of  themu.  Sven 
then  the  generalisation  of  Constantino  Porphyrogeunetus  that  the  empire  was  split 
up  into  izovernor.-liips,  and  that  the  ein]ieror  had  not,  therefore,  his  old  power,  might 
hold  good  for  the  emperors,  with  the  exception  of  the  greatest.  Wealthy  familie.% 
espet^y  on  the  ftoiitiers  of  the  empiie,  coUeoted  foUowen,  tnnsfonaed  tfaft 
|ie>iiintii  into  aoldiefs,  and  fu  u    1  ByzantiDfi  feudalism. 
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Theological  interests  drew  I^eo  into  church  meetings  as  an  (^oial  orator;  Bdho> 

lastic  attainment'?  led  him  t<»  imitate  Latin  verse  in  a  macaronic  vein.  Much 
certainly  has  been  fathered  upon  him  which  he  did  not  compose,  but  brought  on 
him  hiB  bad  reputation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  great  attraction 
of  die  auooesses  of  his  father  Basins  and  his  oommander-in-^ief  NioepiioniB 
Fhocaa,  as  well  as  the  reference  to  the  capture  of  Theodosiopolis,  and  the  predomi- 
nant position  of  the  Arabs,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Leo  is  really  the  author  of 
the  "  Taclica  "  (p.  68).  Leo  employed  pajjau  Magyara  as  "executioners"  against 
the  Christian  Bulgarians,  but  hardly  with  success ;  the  Czar  Symeon  was  justiiied 
in  reproaehing  him  with  this  violation  of  Christian  fellow-feeling. 

A  commercial  question,  that  of  burdening  the  trade  between  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia with  heav)'  tolls  and  of  diverting  it  from  Constaniinojile,  induced  Symeon 
(893-927)  to  wage  war  on  By/.aniiiim.  Tlie  appointment  of  a  Bulgarian  patriarch 
in  Achrida  (which  from  this  time  down  to  1767  was  the  intellectual  ceuue  of 
the  western  Balkan  countries),  and  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  (car,  cari>, 
originaUy  cdsarB,  later  Cbsarfc^  Caesar)  over  the  Bulgarians  (917)  and  ths  Greeks 
(924),  clearly  revealed  his  plans.  He  told  the  emperor,  "  This  is  an  empire  which 
has  come  to  me!"  In  his  opinion  the  Bulgariaii^i  usually  coveted  the  land  of 
others,  the  Greeks  ceded  their  own.  ^Symeon,  wiiu  before  his  accession  had  lived 
in  a  monastery,  to  which  his  nndea  also  withdrew,  wished  to  devate  his  people 
by  the  introduction  of  Greek  leamii^;  he  had  himself  read  Demosthenes  and 
Aristotle  at  Byzantium  in  his  youth.  He  projected  a  reference  book  (Sboraik) 
which  comprised  treatises  on  theological,  philosophical,  and  historical  sulijetts, 
and  was  translated  into  Hussian  in  the  eleventh  oentury,  and  he  caused  aa 
epitome  of  the  Greek  law  to  be  prepared.  Grigori  then  ttanslated  Malalas  (p.  45), 
his  cousin,  Todor  Dutsov,  copied  manuscripts  in  his  monastery,  John  the  Exarch 
described  in  his  preface  to  the  Sestodnev  (Hexameron)  the  lesidttice  of  the  Czar, 
in  which  the  splendour  of  ]5\zantine  architecture  and  paiiuin'2,  and  the  glittering 
gold  of  the  robes  of  the  priuces  and  nobles,  contrasted  ao  .sjiarply  with  the  straw 
cottages  of  the  country.  Fresh  strength  and  a  recently  adopted  culture  had  hers 
to  be  overoome.  The  Turkish  and  new  Slavoniaed  people  of  the  Bulgarians  thus 
-formed  at  that  age  of  international  consolidation  the  very  heart  of  Slavonian  and 
became  its  cliamjtions  in  virtue  of  their  rnilitar}"  and  jKtlitical  capaVrilities. 

Tiie  Magyars  (Hungarians  —  Huns  and  Ugriaus  0  seemed  to  Leo  the  most 
suitable  allies  against  SymeoiL  The  race  is  in  its  germ  Finno-Ugrian,  since  its 
numerals  and  words  for  ordinary  ohjeets  of  lif^  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Finniah-L^grian  Vogules  (arrow  in  Vogule,  nal,  Ostiak,  natl,  Mag}ar,  ngil;  dcg, 
Vo<>.  amh,  Maf^.  fh ;  hoi-se,  Vog.  hi,  Mag. /d).  From  tlieir  far  distant  home 
on  the  Isim,  Irtish,  and  Um,  where  Aristeas  of  Proconnesvus,  the  authority  of 
Herodotus  (cf.  XqL  II,  p.  146  ei  seq.,  and  Vol.  IV,  p.  273)  describes  the  fore- 
fatheis  of  the  Magyars,  the  Jyrkes,  on  their  hunting  expeditioiis,  the  Magyars 
had  come  in  the  course  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  into  the  country  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  into  the  region  between  Kul)an  and  Don,  where 
tishing  might  be  combined  with  the  chase.  They  had  then  settled,  abcnit  860,  in 
Livadia,  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  where  they  fell  under  the  iuiiueuce  of 
the  Khazars  and  adopted  numerous  Turkish  words  («.  g.  kende,  in  Khaaar  kender- 
k}ian  =  ihe  king,  at  whose  side  stands  a  highl^gal  officer,  dsila  —  yvXdf;,  perhapss 
Gyula).   The  Kliazars,  who  adopted  Judaism  soon  after  860,  thrai  ruled  over  an 
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empire  whidi  stretched  from  the  Jaik  to  the  Dnieper  and  Bug,  from  thie  GaspiaQ 
Sea  and  (he  fiouthem  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  middle  Volga  aiul  tlie  Oka. 
The  Mag)*ars,  pressing  on  further,  came  tn  tli^  conntry  of  Atelkuzu  — 'l\irkish, 
t^£/=river,  Vzu.,  Dnieper),  where  they  ruled  the  iSiava  and  sold  (hem  into  sliiverv 
(e^s: bloodsucker),  but  also  came  under  Slavonic  influence,  which  affected  their 
enstoms  and  language  (the  heads  of  the  seven  tribes  axe  called  voewdt  l3o4l3oBot= 
Yotvoden). 

In  the  war  \rith  the  T?ul<?firians  the  Mapynra  were  at  first  surressful ;  T)ut  on 
the  way  home  they  sutVered  a  disastrous  defeat  and  were  now  attacked  by  the 
Pecbeneges  (Patzinaks)  on  the  Dnieper,  whom  the  Uulgarians  launched  at  them, 
thus  imitating  the  Byzantine  system.  Their  families,  which  remained  behind  on 
the  steppes  of  Bessarabia,  were  crushed  or  captured  ;  the  whole  nation  thereupon 
decided  in  89ti-S07,  under  ilie  rule  of  Arpifd  (-SDO-OOT),  to  march  further  to  the 
West,  and  so  immigrated  into  iheir  ]<iesent  home,  separated  into  North  and  South 
Slavs,  and  made  great  expeditious  through  Europe.  With  this  event  concludes 
the  noand  national  migration.  Old  native  sources  were  fint  worked  up  in  the 
duikeentb  centun,  into  the  untrustworthy  Gesta  Hnngamruni  "  of  the  anonymous 
notarj-  of  King  Jkla  so  thai  tlie  passages  in  Leo's  "Tactica"  and  Cttnstantine 
Porphyrogennetus  are  more  vahuible;  so  also  the  Arabic  accounts  wliich  are 
attributed  to  Muslim  ben  Abu,  Muslim  al  Garmi  (in  845),  e.  g.  the  account  of  Ibu 
Biuta,  writing  in  912-913. 

The  terrible  sacking  of  Thessalcnica  by  the  renegade  T>eo  (from  the  Syrian 
Tripolis,  904)  showed  that  the  navy  was  still  unable  to  fulfil  its  duties  of  guarding 
the  seas.  The  lamentations  of  the  patriarch  Ni^hnlns  (p.  8:'i>,  with  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  resounded,  testified  to  the  weakness  ai  the  empire.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  these  Arabian  plundering  expeditions,  fairly 
good  rdations  were  maintained  with  the  Arabs  at  Constantinople,  who,  acowding 
to  the  testimony  of  that  patriai  <  lu  were  allowed  to  possess  a  mosque  and  to  profess 
ibeir  religion  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  foolish  provocation  given  to  Symeon  by  Leo's  successor,  Alexander  (912- 
913),  who  insulted  his  envoys,  renewed  the  war  between  Symeon  and  B^zantuun ; 
the  latter  was  besieged  in  913.  The  new  Oreat  Bulgaria  now  comprised  the 
Balkan  Peninsvda  from  Mesembria  to  Bhodope,  from  Olympus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Calama  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  Macedonia  on  the  sea,  towards  Servia 
as  far  as  the  uuited  Drin,  the  white  Drim,  the  Ibar,  and  the  Save.  Wallachia, 
parts  of  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  completed  tiie  immense  empire. 

Conatantine  VII  Porphyrogennetus  (<'Bom  in  the  Purple"),  912-959.  early 
tumed  his  attention  to  learned  studio.  His  restoration  of  the  old  university  (cf. 
|i  2r»)  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  eager  revival  of  the  old  learning  in  the  domains 
of  histoiy,  geography,  agriculture,  natural  history,  and  medicine.  At  that  period 
'  the  taste  for  collecting  literary  treasures  was  widely  prevalent,  as  is  shown  by 
other  ooUecticDs  (for  example,  that  of  <dd  epigrams  by  Gonstantine  Oephalus) 
which  Gonstantine  had  not  initiated;  but  his  influence  did  much  to  mould  the 
characteristics  of  this  "encyclopedic  afre."  The  connoisseurs  of  antiques  (such  as 
Basiliua  of  Neocassareum)  dedicated  tiieir  works  to  him.  Court  etiquette  (in  the 
"work  dt  Ccerimoniia),  military-  and  civil  administration,  but  also  popular  poetiy,  as 
his  CQliecti<nx  of  Ae^amationes  (songs  of  wdoome  to  the  emperor)  proves,  met 
with  his  warm  appreciation.  He  had  the  consciousness,  in  spite  of  all  the  learn- 
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mg  of  past  ages,  that  the  language  coiiM  not  be  eramped  and  idatioimrj,  but  that  it 

ought  to  deve)'>p  continuously  and  in  keeping  with  the  present,  lie  showeii  the 
game  taste  lor  history  as  his  grandfather  BasUius  1,  and  coutiaued  the  work  o£ 
Theophanes,  but  in  an  inflated  and  boastful  style. 

In  InB  age  the  Byzentme  eystem  of  Mayan  of  tht  Aiau  wse  developed.  It  i» 
biyraid  aaj  doubt  that  we  may  thus  designate  the  position  of  the  rHisiIeio[>ators,. 
who  iiltimfiti'ly  bore  the  imperinl  titlf  (thtis,  Stylianus  Zaul/e.s,  8'J-4).  The  imi, 
that  in  the  i'niukish  i'^mpire  the  post  of  the  mayor  of  the  palucc  grew  out  of  the 
Tojal  civil  service  which  was  oonoemed  with  the  administraiive  duties  of  the 
royal  hoasebold,  and  in  Bynntium  out  of  the  poet  of  oomniander  of  the  foraigni 
gdaid  (Hetariearch),  cannot  establish  convincingly  any  difference  between  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  and  the  Basilciopatnr.  Mure  distinctive  is  the  fact  that  the 
Carolinjjians  only  rose  lo  be  viceroys,  but  the  Byzantine  eomniandt'rs  id  real 
imperial  dignity  by  the  side  of  the  Armenian  dynasty ;  in  fact,  the  latlcr  iotuiaily 
took  the  eeoond  ^eoe. 

Eomanus  I  Lacapenus  (919-944  co-emperor),  the  80a-iD*law  of  Constantine^ 
reduced  the  latter  not  merely  to  the  second,  but,  bv  the  coronation  of  his  own  three 
sons,  actually  to  the  fifth  place;  and,  unlike  the  Cantliugiau  mayors,  abandout-d 
even  the  outward  semblance  of  respect  fur  ibe  ruling  dynasty.  In  liulgaiia,  aiier 
the  coodiisioii  of  peace  in  924,  and  after  the  death  of  Symeon  in  927»  the  reoogni* 
ticm  of  the  Bulgarian  patriarchate  and  ihc  marriage  of  Maria,  granddaughter  of 
Eomanus,  with  the  C/ar  Peier,  produced  friendly  relations  with  I'yzaniiuiiL  The 
solidarity  of  Islam  was  liroken  up  by  nn  alliance  with  tlie  cniir  ol  Melitene 
Armenia,  which  was  bound  to  East  lioiiie  by  so  many  private  ties,  and  luid 
become  a  great  power  under  the  powerful  Alot  (915-02S)»  waa  now  bn>ught  into 
a  political  alliance;  and  amity  was  established  with  the  Buaaiana  aftw  their  seveie 
defeats  by  the  comTnercial  treaty  of  945. 

The  glory  of  acipiirin^  new  relic?;,  especially  that  of  the  image  of  Christy  which 
Imd  been  brought  from  Edessa  to  iiorne,  catt  a  halo  round  the  usurped  crown  of 
Bomantu;  the  latter  knew  also  how  to  employ  the  Curia  for  his  own  purposes; 
he  won  Us  fiiendship,  oetenslbly  by  a  "  maxm"  (920),  and  really  by  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Tlieopliylactus,  his  hnrse-loving  son,  as  patriarch.  Il  is  hard  tn  say  how 
far  llunianus  may  have  entei-ed  into  bnancial  uep;('tiaiions  witli  the  senator  Allieri(v 
the  protector  of  the  Curia,  for  the  transferrence  of  imperial  rights.  Finally,  Con- 
etantine  VII,  by  the  agency  of  the  sooa  of  Bobuslvb,  fieed  himsdf  from  the  father,, 
and  then  from  the  eons. 

(by  Tlie  Einpin  at  the  Height  of  its  Power  under  Nicephoms  II  Phn^ns,  John 
TziiHtsces,  and  BasUius  II  (96o-102o).  —  Even  if  little  that  is  complimentary 
can  be  said  about  the  talents  of  Constantino  as  a  ruler,  as  a  man  he  stands- 
far  above  his  son  liomanus  II  (959*963),  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  had  ma> 
ried  Theophano,  the  beautiftd  daughter  of  a  po^r  innkeeper.  Joseph  Bringas,  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  government,  confided  the  war  against  Crete  to  the  exjjeri- 
enced  Nicephorus  Phucas,  who  conquered  the  island  in  961  and  brought  it  back 
to  CSmatianity.  He  had  already  captured  the  Gilician  towns  and  Aleppo,  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Boraanns  IL  Theophano  was  to  act  as  r^^ 
for  his  infant  children  Basilius  II  and  Constantine  VIIT.  Niccph(»ru.s  thea 
mazohed  to  the  cajatal  and  had  himself  crowned  emperor,  not  without  the  co> 
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opentica  of  a  bMtard  son  oi  Bohmuuis  Lacapenus,  Baailius,  the  presidenb  of  (Jie 

Nieqthonu  II  (963-969)  was  a  aflent  aaoetac  with  a  fiery  soul,  who  practised 
fhs  viitae  of  self^nppresmfm  not  only  through  the  privatioDS  ol  a  soldier's  life  but 
sbo  in  the  moneetic  cell ;  rude,  rough,  and  ugly,  but  surrounded  by  all  the  charm 
of  \nctoriou?  campaif^ns,  the  idul  of  lii.-^  troops,  he  became  the  husband  of  the  most 
geduca^ive  and  most  delicate  of  women,  the  empress-widow  Theophano,  who  thiiS 
nenrad  far  herself  the  saeoeesful  general  He  carried  on  the  crusade  against 
IsfaoD  with  the  ftmalaflism  whiA  is  peculiar  to  the  Oippadodan  race  from  which 
he  spniDg;  the  fallen  were  to  be  reckoned  martyrs  (cIL  p.  81).  Everything  must 
be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  iho  wnr,  of  the  arnij',  and  of  the  navy,  whinh 
alone  Byzantium  possessed,  as  tlie  eiuijeror  bojisted  to  Liutprand,  The  coinage 
was  debased  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  finances ;  restrictions  upon  the  acquisition 
«( laad  ia  mortnain,  perhaps  also  a  limitatioa  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  indi- 
vidaals  of  the  same  status  ns  ihe  vendor,  were  all  tried  as  a  means  of  restoring 
Bolvenry.  The  wide  stretcli  of  frontier  facing  the  Arabs  hnd  become  with  its  for- 
tressses  (el  Awassim)  a  military  fn  iitier,  which  urgently  iiccdt  d  settlers.  Patience 
was  required;  the  Jaci)bitic  iminigrauta  were,  according  t«  the  emperor's  word,  to 
nmain  eocempt  from  all  amu^noe  on  the  seoxe  of  dogma  (Chalcedon).  Hie 
saperor  had,  it  is  true,  made  more  promises  than  the  clergy  of  Byzantium  wi  ll  1 
to  keep;  in  spite  of  eveiytliinfj  the  Spi.tns  were  dragged  into  the  capital  for  reli- 
gious te.«ts.  No  TTinnk  ever  formed  so  rigid  an  ideal  as  this  emperor,  who  would 
have  wislieil  to  lay  all  the  riches  of  the  world  at  the  feet  of  Theophano,  but  had 
liiastlf  absolutely  no  wants.  The  home  for  which  he  sighed  was  Lavra  on  Mount 
Athos,  founded  by  Athanasius  in  968  at  his  instigation;  there  retirement  from  the 
world  was  possilde  in  tlie  strictest  form,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Oriental  monas- 
tiri?in,  in  the  spirit  of  Abbnt  Thcudnnis  of  Studion. 

As  a  part  of  othcial  salaries  was  kept  back  by  Nicephorus,  as  Caesaro-papism 
thnatened  to  revive  ia  its  hanhest  form  through  his  policy,  since  without  the 
ooperor's  consent  and  oommand  no  episcopal  election  could  be  held,  and  no  See 
occupied,  and  as  an  almost  extortionate  ndvantaj^c  of  the  corn  monopoly  was  taken 
by  the  government,  the  wliole  empire  was  in  ferment.  Theophnnt)  took  measures 
to  eosnre  that  a  palace  revolution  under  the  young  Armenian  Joiiu  Tzimisces 
ihonld  find  the  bedroom  of  her  husband  open ;  and  Kicephoms  was  put  out  of 
wiy.  The  empress  Theophano  was  bfuiislu  d  by  the  patriarch.  John  Tzimisces 
wa*!  compelled  to  devote  half  of  his  entire  fortune  to  the  iinp>Terisl)ed  pea.santry 
in  the  metropolitan  thema,  by  the  enlai-gement  and  furnishing  of  a  great  hospital 
in  Constantinople.  On  this  condition  he  was  recognised  as  emperor,  and  was 
crowned  in  969  in  the  Churdi  of  Saint  Sophia.  Taimiscee  conducted  the  war 
against  Rnasia  with  brilliant  success,  since  he  liberated  Bulgaria.  But  he  did 
not  restore  the  empire  to  the  Czar  Boris  TT,  who  was  released  from  captivity; 
Bui^ria  remained  henceforth  under  liy/aiitine  rule.  Only  a  small  piece  of 
Macedonia  and  Albania  had  passed  in  the  year  9G3  nuder  the  rule  of  the  Shish- 
Biamds»  and  now  remained  independents  Tidmiaoes  obtained  great  sucoeasea 
against  the  Arabs  under  the  leadership  of  the  Fatimites  of  Egj  pt ;  he  conquered 
Syria  and  crossed  T.ebanon.  The  East  was  then  thoroughly  strippf'd  of  its  Irea??- 
urod  relics.  He  die<l  on  the  march  home,  and  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting 
\m.i  he  was  poisoned. 
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Tba  kingmaker  of  that  time,  the  eunuch  Basilius^  proolainrad  Basolitn  II 

(976-1025),  then  twenty  years  of  age,  as  independent  eovereigu.  The  sense  of  the 
duties  of  a  ruler  coinpletoly  chaii^'eil  his  rluirnctpr,  and  moulded  a  youth  addicted 
to  every  form  nf  license  into  a  firm  and  altnosL  ascetic  man. 

The  West  Bulgarian  Empire  under  the  Shishmanids,  with  Prespa,  later  Achrida, 
as  the  capital,  still  stood  unbroken;  in  fact,  it  had  been  eonsidecabty  extended 
under  Samuel  (976-1014),  Not  merely  had  the  liyzantines  received  a  severe 
defeat  (991)  —  even  the  more  southerly  Adriatic  pf)ast  was  abandoned  to  Bul- 
garia, the  northern  coast  with  the  Dalmatiau  islands  went  to  the  Croat  Xreszimir  I, 
and  Servia  became  a  vassal  State  of  Bulgaria.  But  the  defeat  of  Samuel  on  the 
Sperrlieius,  and  Still  mure  the  capture  of  fifteen  thousand  Bulgarians  effected  on 
ihe  I'lelaHitza  Mountian  (1014;  south  of  the  passes  of  Klidion  and  Kiiiii»ohiiif?) 
ilecided  the  fate  of  the  Bulgarian  Empire.  The  prisoners  were  blinded ;  one  in 
every  hundred  was  left  with  one  eye  to  guide  the  others  home.  BasUius  was 
caUed  itom  this  deed  Bolgafoktonas, — slayer  of  the  Bulgarians.  We  can  undeiv 
stand  that  the  Czar  Samuel,  to  whom  this  pitiable  army  waa  sent,  was  heart-broken 
at  the  sight. 

In  the  year  1018  Basilius  made  his  entry  into  Achrida,  whei-e  the  splendid 
royal  treasure,  gotd*embroidered  robes,  and  a  crown  of  the  Shishmanids  set  with 
pearls^  fell  into  his  hands.  The  liulgarian  nobles,  who  retained  their  privileges, 
could  now  rejoice  in  Byzantine  titles.  The  fisral  system  was  for  the  moment  left 
in  its  })reseut  conditiuu,  —  a  measure  of  com,  maize,  and  millet  for  each  yoke  of 
oxen.  Finally  indei^endence  was  guarantee  to  the  Church  of  Bulgaria ;  its  first 
.archbishop  was  a  Bulgarian,  thou^  it  may  be  noticed  that  his  successor,  Leo,  waa 
a  Greek.  Altliout,di  at  fii>t  tlie  extent  of  the  arclihi.-liopric  of  Arlnida  Iiad  been 
fixed  at  what  it  was  in  later  years,  the  emperor,  on  the  request  of  the  Archbishop, 
re-established  the  diocese  on  its  old  scale,  such  as  it  was  under  Czar  Peter,  not- 
withstanding that  Greek  dioceses,  especially  Thessalonica,  wen  prejudiced  thereby. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  the  new  subjects  of  the  empire  were  held  was 
rlenrly  shown  by  the  intermarriages  of  noble  families  with  the  royal  Bulgarian 
house  of  the  Shishmanids.  Thus  Basilius  was  loyal  to  the  principle  which  he 
had  amiounced  in  his  proclamation  of  1020, — "  Although  we  have  become  lordt 
of  (lie  country,  we  have  maintained  its  privilege's  as  inviolable."  liulgaria  waa 
linked  to  Byzantium  only  by  n  j>ersonal  union.  For  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
province,  West  Bulgaria  with  Servia,  by  this  enerpt  lic  vol  icy  of  reconciliation, 
and  for  the  victory  of  the  Greek  spirit  over  the  Jiuiguiiuu,  Basilius  offered  his 
thankagiving  in  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  Chid  at  Athens,  to  whom  costly 
vessels  from  Aclirida  were  dedicated. 

In  social  matters  Basilius  followed  in  the  steps  of  Honianus  I  Lacapenus, 
checking  most  stringently  the  formation  of  large  lauded  estates.  He  extended 
the  list  of  the  magnates,  who  were  prohibited  from  acquiring  a  Tillage  or  hamlet 
(cf.  p.  81),  by  adding  to  it  the  members  of  the  body-guaid,  abolished  the  right 
of  the  magnates  to  actinire  a  title  by  forty  years'  ]>osspssion.  and  introduced  a  i  nle 
requiring  the  producti<m  i»f  the  original  title-deeds,  in  fact,  he  couliscated  lai]ge 
estatee  in  CSlicia  and  Cappadocia,  commanded  a  speculator  in  land  to  pull  down 
his  mansion,  and  allotted  the  ground  among  small  proprietors.  The  whole  burden 
of  militan-  scrv'iee  was,  at  least  for  some  decades,  put  on  the  .slioulders  of  the 
magnates  and  great  lauded  proprietors  in  such  a  way  that  the  rich  neighbouis 
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were  responsible  for  outstaDdiiig  taxes  of  the  small  farmers  (aXKijXeyytMiv).  His 
attack  OD  the  system  ct  laige  estatM  was  essoitially  a  national  attack,  aimed 
hf  the  European  elemeut  iu  the  empire  at  the  ring  of  noble  landed  proprietors 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  had,  perhajis,  been  counselled  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
wealthy  to  personal  anxieties  and  divert  it  from  politics  by  heavy  taxation. 
Basifius  by  unweary  ing  exertioos  had  acquired  districts  of  Armmia  in  Asia  Minor 
and  given  them  back  as  fiefs,  and  had  strengthened  the  garrisons  and  fOTtrewKS 
in  every  direction.  The  wule  i^xtenl  of  his  acquisitions  may  )*e  inferred  from 
the  new  iiishoprics  of  Keltzeue.  ile  tn-ated  the  Armenian  Kiiipire,  which  he 
annexed  iu  1021,  wiih  the  greatest  leniency,  so  that  the  Armenian  historian 
Ifotheus  Urba^  extolled  his  meicy  and  kindness. 

Under  Basilius  the  Byzantine  Empire  attained  not  only  its  greatest  territorial 
e^ansion,  but  also  the  senith  of  domestic  influence  and  prosperity. 

(e)  The  Prtlvde  to  the  Bigruption  (10S6-107J).  —  The  reign  of  Constantino 

VIII  (1026-1071),  in  spite  of  bis  I'atronage  of  favoui  iles,  still  sho\vo<l  ilu;  capability 
of  repelling  fnn-igu  foes,  such  as  ihe  Peclieneges  and  Arabs.  His  daughters,  Zoe 
and  Theodora,  had  some  intiuence  on  the  succession.  An  old  senator,  Romanua 
Argj  ropulus,  was  married  to  Zoe,  and  reigned  as  Komanus  III  (1028-1034).  His 
rftle  of  a  crowned  philosopher  was  iU  suited  to  him.  A  remorseless  persecution 
of  the  Syrian  schismatics,  which  aroused  bitterness  even  in  the  lay  circles  of 
Byzantium,  drove  many  Syrians  into  the  country  of  the  Arabs.  His  own  expedi- 
tion against  the  Saracens  ended  disastrously,  after  he  had  rejected  the  khalif's 
proposals  for  peace.  Nevertheless*  the  cetobrated  general  Georgius  Ifantaoes 
(el  above,  p.  50)  won  Edessa. 

Zoe  seems  to  have  put  the  emperor  out  of  her  path  m  favour  of  her  paramour 
Michael,  who,  as*  Micirael  lY  (1034-1041),  exercised  the  sovereign!  v  in  name 
alone ;  he  was  tlie  brother  of  John,  a  eunuch  and  head  of  the  orpliunage,  who 
became  the  real  monarch  as  imperial  chanodlor.  At  any  rate  the  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  great  power  had  such  effect  on  Michael  that  he  was  able 
to  protect  the  empire  against  invasion.  In  him  a  zealous  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher, who  courted  the  society  of  the  Theosophists,  once  more  mounted  the 
Bysantine  throne.  The  Ptochiotropheion,  the  hall  which  he  built  in  Constantir 
nople,  was  a  sort  of  refectory  for  the  devout  ]>oor.  He  succeeded,  with  the  help 
of  Iftrpre  mercenary  forees,  in  rejH-Uing  the  attacks  of  tlie  Saracens.  The  tradi- 
tional recaptme  of  Athens  after  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  is  a.'^eribed  to  the 
northern  hero  Uarald  Hardraada,  son  of  Sigurd;  but  the  story  springs  from  the 
erroneooa  intopretation  of  a  Runic  inscription  cm  the  gigantic  lion  in  the  arsenal 
at  Venice.  Thus  the  beautiful  reflection  of  Athenian  greatness  in  Icelandic 
ballads  fades  away  to  nothinjr.  But  it  is  certain  that  Harald  fought  gloriously 
in  the  years  1034  and  1035  against  the  Saracens  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  iu 
Sicily,  and  against  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Balkans.  A  yearning  for  his  own 
country  drove  him  back  to  the  north,  even  when  the  emperor  Constantine  did  not 
wi-^h  to  let  him  go.  Dnnf»er  seemed  th'prttcT'ed  by  tlie  revolt  of  the  .Slavs,  who.se 
privil^es,  dating  from  Hasilius,  were  no  longer  respected.  A  grandson  of  Samuel, 
Peter  Deleaous,  was  prodaimed  Gsar  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Albanian  popula- 
tion nt  *\v  joined  them,  owing  to  the  oppressive  burden  of  imperial  taxation.  But 
the  brilliant  deface  of  niessalonica  and  the  treachoy  of  another  Bulgeiiaa 
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prince  enabled  Miffhiirf  to  flniBkiiMiit  rtmonwleaBly  the  ecclwiMtical  indepeBdeoM 

of  Bul^ria. 

Xb«  arrogaace  ot  Michad  V  CSakphates  (1041-1042)  led  to  the  proclamatioa 
of  the  pffineeBses  Theodom  tmd  Zo8  as  empreates;  and  in  10^  Zo6  aianied  Godp 

atautine  IX  Ifoaomachus  (1042-!  054).  The  lebellion  of  the  general  VniMimM, 
who  had  reconquered  Sicily  in  10^58,  suddenly  ended  by  an  acoident,  most  fortu- 
nate for  Constantlne,  which  cost  Maniaces  his  life.  A  tiecoud  danger  was  not 
lessened  hy  the  settlement  of  Pecheneges  within  the  borders  of  the  empire,  sinod 
by  tbat  e^pediort  the  inner  conaection  between  the  Chxistianiaed  and  the  pegia 
members  of  that  uunily  race  was  not  broken  down.  The  appointment  of  Greeka 
to  Armenian  bislinprirs,  after  the  incorporatinn  of  the  second  part  of  the  Armenian 
Empire,  provoked  the  Litiereat  hatred  of  the  Aniienians  towards  Byzantium,  sinc^ 
with  this  policy  a  confiscation  of  the  propeity  o£  the  Cliurch  was  evidently  con- 
nected. The  Armenians,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  looked  to  the  Seljuks  as  their 
liberators. 

This  defection  Tterame  all  the  more  important  when  the  Oriental  Churcli 
isolate*!  herself  and  completely  broke  awayfrnm  lionie  (1054).  Po]>e  Leo  IX  had 
indeed  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Greek  aud  the  (j^niian  euiperurii,  being,  as  it 
were,  the  two  arms  of  the  Church,  would  annihilate  the  Normans.  But  the  titles 
already  acquired  by  the  Cluuvli  of  Constantinople,  of  the  "  hotbed  of  heresy  "  and 
the  coTitention  of  the  jatriarch  Mit  liaid  Ci'iulaiius  tbat  lie  w  as  the  true  ecumeniral 
pfilriarch,  the  soverci<iu  over  the  churches  of  ilic  wliule  wmLl,  and  lluit  liie  ri>]je, 
on  Liie  contrary,  \vuj>  only  the  bishop  of  Kome,  had  made  bad  bluod.  In  spile  of 
the  honest  efforts  of  the  emperor  GoDstantine  to  bring  about  a  peace,  the  Konutn 
legates  deposited  on  the  aliar  of  the  Church  of  8l.  S<>pliiaabull  of  excommuni^ 
cation  against  the  patriarch  CtTuLn  iu.-i ;  the  Synod,  thru  convened,  retaliated  In- 
con  demning  the  bull  and  its  author.  Thus  the  split  between  the  churches  was 
made  irrevocable. 

At  Gonstantmople  Monomachus  then  revived  the  old  university  for  the  study 

of  law,  philosophy,  and  philology.  The  moving  spirit  of  this  restoration  was  the 
author  lilichael  Psellus.  Deeply  influenced  by  the  poetry  and  philosophy  ttf  the 
ancient  Greeks,  es](efnally  by  Horaer  and  Plato,  be  p^sessed  a  wouderfnl  mastery 
of  the  Greek  language.  It  is  hardly  astonishmg  that  a  supernatural  knowledge 
was  attributed  to  him,  when  we  consider  his  comprehensive  and  by  no  means 
diyly  encydopflsdic  master}'  of  the  most  diverse  subjects.  Ho  dooned  the  monk's 
dress  and  withdrew  from  the  whirl  of  the  capital  and  its  intrigues  to  the  Mysian 
Olympus,  where  plane-trees  and  cypresses  lifted  tlieir  beada  towards  lieaven  and 
the  songs  of  birds  souuded  from  the  bushes.  Then  once  again  returning  trom  the 
solitude,  which  couhl  not  appceeiate  hts  genius,  into  the  crowded  life  of  the  eoaii» 
he  used  his  pen  as  a  weapcm,  which  he  sold.  He  served  under  a  succession  of 
emperors,  and  became  first  miui-ter  under  Michael  VII  Parapinaces,  This  brilhaDt 
and  un5;cmpnl<>n<<  scholar-politician  is  one  of  the  most  interesUog  products  of 
Byzantine  developiaent 

After  the  death  of  Ckmstantine  IX  Theodora  assumed  the  government,  wfaksh 
she  administered  wisely  with  the  help  of  the  priest  Leo  Paraspondylos  untii  Ilis 
nnoonciliatory  attitude  of  the  patriarch  Cendarius  led  her  into  violent  oppoutkn 
against  the  Church.  The  Armenian  dynasty  became  extinct  with  this  empress^ 
who  transmitted  the  crown  to  the  geueial  Michael  VI  Stratioticus  (1056-1057). 
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The  rich  landowner  who  was  tlicn  chosen,  T.^aac  I  Comnenufl  fl0.j7-10r>9), 
re«ist43!d  tlie  claims  of  the  Oriental  Church,  bnt  ri'tired  himself  into  the  monastery 
of  SUidioQ  and  intrusted  to  hi<>  fiiend  CJon^t&ntine  X  Ducas  (105^)-1067)  the  ht»ivy 
Ksponsibility  of  the  thzone,  for  which  he  had  no  speeiol  qualifications,  aa  tlie 
result  sliowetL  Magjars,  Pechenegea,  Uaes  were  pressing  forward  on  every-  aide. 
The  decline  of  Byzautixie  prestige  was  reflof^ted  in  a  scheme  for  nnithig  the 
cburcbes.  Gagik  of  Armenia  tore  up  the  deed  of  union,  delivei-ed  a  successful 
^leechoD  the  Aruieiiiau  laiih  which  was  oouiujeuded  by  Constautine,  and  contrived 
tbe  ntorder  of  the  patriaich  of  Ceesarea  aa  a  hecetic.  Ani,  the  dd  rojral  city  of 
the  Armenians,  then  fell  into  the  faanda  of  the  Seljuks,  and  the  Axmenian  natiaiL 
was  almost  broken  up. 

Till?  eni].ress-wi(io\v  Kudocia  at  least  attempted,  by  the  choice  of  the  general 
Bomauus  iV  Diogenes  (1067-1071),  to  efifect  a  militaiy  reorganisation.  The 
M^ect  and  delay  of  the  last  yean  was  to  be  retriered  suddenly,  and  an  aiiny 
fnnDed  with  worUikss  soldierSb  In  doing  so  Bomanus  had  not  only  the  Tarka  U> 
witlistand,  but  also  the  whole  body  of  courtiers  and  officials,  who  immediately 
Uflderinined  his  position  by  gibes  :  "  lie  exy  ectsto  check  tlie  eneni}  s  charge  with  a 
dMd  and  to  stab  him  dead  with  a  clolh-yard  lauce,  and  every  one  claps  \u&  ImnUs- 
tnd  slKNits  'UuTtah!*"  The  empire,  ol  which  educated  classes  thus  ridiculed 
earnest  effbrts*  was  committing  suicide^  The  treacheiy  of  Turkish  mercenaries^ 
the  incompetence  and  treachery  of  Byzantine  officers,  allowed  the  battle  at  Mant- 
zikert  (cf.  p.  33)  to  end  so  disastrously  for  liomanus  tliat  he  was  completely 
dfif&ited  and  taken  prisoner.  Ue  was,  it  is  true,  soon  released,  only  to  fall  on  his 
letnro  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  John  Duces,  who  raised  his  nephew  Michaei 
to  the  purple,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Romanus.  The  battle  of  Mantzikert  marks 
the  definite  disruption  of  the  possessions  of  the  Byzantine  Kmpire  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  wild  competition  of  local  pretenders  for  the  imperial  crown,  fomented  b}* 
mereenar)^  otticers  and  Turkish  machinations,  the  latter  proved  the  most  eflective 
&ctor  in  the  iounding  of  the  Sultanate  ai  Iconium.  The  prosperous  en  of  Bynn* 
tium  was  then  dead  and  gone. 


(Z.  Tee  Pause  in  the  Dibi.vrEGRATioK  j)lrino  thb  Reign  of  the 

COMNENI  (1071-1185) 

(a)  To  ths  Death  of  Alcvins  I.  —  The  feebleness  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII 
Doeas  Parapinaces  (1071-1078),  who  in  liIs  ditUculties  applied  to  Pope  Gregory  VII 
(1073)  for  help  agauist  the  Turks,  oheruig  to  renew  the  old  union  between  Rome 
ud  the  daughter  Church  of  Constantiuople,  as  well  as  the  foolish  attitude  of  the 
cuperar  Nicephoras  III  Botaneiates  (1078-1081)  towards  the  Iformans,  compli* 
cated  tlie  position  of  Lyzantium,  which  in  any  case  was  sufliciently  critical  after 
the  battle  of  M;inizikert.  The  part  played  by  (he  Turks  on  the  accpssion  of 
Ificephorus  was  siguihcant :  troops  of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  had  been  won 
over  by  the  adherents  of  Michael  VII,  were  to  fight  against  him,  but  the  Turkish 
M||tiin  of  the  meieenariea  of  Nicephofus  persuaded  them  to  retire.  Both  there  and 
ia  other  places  Turks  tuned  the  scale  by  thdr  troops,  which  they  hired  out  to  tba 
toiperoT  and  the  pseudo-emperors. 

Alexius  I  Comnenus  (1081-11  IS)  succeed^  in  capturing  Constantinoplet 
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through  the  treachery  of  a  German  mercenary  officer  Hanno.  A  clevei  (Hj>lo- 
matist  and  consummate  general,  Alexius  would  have  been  able  to  confront  the 
Turks  with  great  force,  had  not  a  new  foe  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  Norman 
duke  Bobert  Guuicard,  who  Allied  himMlf  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Calabria  had 
already  fellen  to  the  enemy,  and  the  lEtalkan  Peninewla  was  the  prize  to  whii^ 
Guiscard's  ambition  now  aspured.  Bobert  conquered  huge  portions  of  Illyria. 
Alexius  tried  by  lai^e  sacrifices  of  money  to  win  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
who  indeed  only  turned  against  Kobert's  ally,  the  Pope.  Church  treasures  were 
sold,  and  the  connection  of  Venetian  with  Byzantine  interests  was  adroitly  used 
in  a  Btn^le  against  the  oommon  foe.  The  Venetians,  with  whom  a  formal  treaty 
was  concluded  in  Hay,  1082,  brought  their  diipe  to  replace  the  Byzantine  fleet, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of  the  provinr*^^  in  Asia  Minor.  This  treaty 
guaranteed  to  thera  the  widest  commercial  rights,  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  —  immunity  from  tolls,  harhoiu:  dues,  and  other  imposts,  and  an  independent 
quarter  in  the  port  of  Pera.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Venetian  colonial 
dominion  in  the  East  and  of  the  supremacy  of  Byzantine  culture,  and  above  all 
of  P.yzantine  art,  in  Venice  (cf.  p.  62).  In  return  for  these  trading  advantajjes  it 
was  hoped  that  valuable  allies  had  been  .secured  for  the  f!er\nce  of  tlie  empire 
by  Byzantium.  The  Venetians  had  to  pledge  themselves  to  tight  on  behalf  of 
the  possessions  of  their  allies;  in  1111  the  Piaans  also  were  pledged  to  allow 
those  of  their  citizens  who  were  settled  in  Byntntine  territory  to  share  io 
defending  the  emjure  against  attack.?.  The  agfrrcfsive  police  of  the  Norman^! 
was  ended  temporarily  by  a  victory  of  Alexius  and  the  death  of  Guiscard 
(1080),  when  the  most  powerful  Norman  prince  Koger  adopted  a  policy  of  com- 
promise with  Byeantium. 

Serious  dangers  threatened  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the  Pechenegea 
(10SS-I091 ;  p.  R.'));  Alexius  had  already  sustaiTu  d  a  defeat  from  them.  lie  con- 
trived to  prevent  a  second  reverse  by  buying  over  anotlier  Turkish  race,  the  Cuinam 
(also  Uzes ;  Hungarian  Kunok,  Kussian  Folovzen),  who  tirst  appeared  in  liussia  in 
1065.  and  in  1065  expelled  from  Atelkuza  the  Pecheneges,  who  had  earlier  ousted 
the  Hungarians  (p.  84).  The  Cumanian  language  happens  to  he  known  to  ua 
thro^f^h  the  existence  of  a  Cumanian  glossar}'. 

The  partition  of  the  Seljuk  Emjiire  in  1092  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  350)  gave  Alexiu.s 
some  hope  of  driving  out  the  Turks,  not  indeed  alone,  but  with  help  of  the 
West  letter,  still  extant,  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  Count  Bobert  I 
of  Flanders  may  well  contain  many  inaecutacies  of  translation,  but  in  any  case 
Alexius  asked  for  help,  and,  among  the  many  motives  which  impelled  the  Cru- 
j^ader?,  his  appeals  may  have  been  effective.  In  1095  the  yietitinn  of  Alexius 
for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Church  was  read  at  the  Council  of  Piacenza ; 
and  Pope  Urban  II  (1088-1099)  issued  a  prodamation  on  November  27,  1095, 
at  Clermont  (as  we  see  from  the  similar  letter  to  the  Flemings)  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Eastern  churches.  The  question  of  union  was  not  then  mooted  — 
from  idealistic  entbtisiasm  on  the  part  of  Urban,  and  from  shrewd  calculation 
on  that  of  Alexius. 

The  learned  daughter  of  the  emperor,  Anna  Comnena,  who  consulted  oral  and 
written  sources  to  write  the  history  of  her  father  (1069-1118),  the  narrative  poem 
"  the  Alexiad,"  r^tes  in  her  artificial  style,  based  on  Thucydides  and  Polybius» 
marvellous  things  about  the  feeling  in  Bj'zantium.   Instead  of  mercenaries  who 
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required  to  be  paid,  tiery  champions  who  paid  themselves ;  instead  of  helpers  for 
the  emperor,  warriors  greedy  for  their  own  profit  and  despisers  of  treaties  —  it  was 
with  honor  that  nen  looked  on  the  mignitioii  of  Western  barbaiians,  who  plun- 
dered the  Greek  islands  and  coasts.  The  "  more  upright "  (aTrXoiScmpot)  formed  the 
minority  amon^  them,  while  the  "  poorer,"  who  wished  to  rob,  were  in  the  njajority.  * 
The  personal  charm  which  radiated  from  Alexius  and  rtHects  itself  most  vividly 
in  the  aceoimts  o(  the  Crusader  princes,  as,  for  ezaiuple,  in  the  letter  of  Count 
Stephen  of  Bbi8»  helped  to  lessen  the  diffioulties;  e\en  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
who  at  first  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  emperor,  (-ould  not  escape  tliis  influ- 
ence and  twk  the  oath  of  fealty.  The  mass  of  tlie  peij^ile  had  openh  made 
Alexius,  the  "  worthless,"  the  "  treacherous,"  responsible  for  all  losses  uud  dif>- 
aeters^  and  lepeoted  disdaiaful  epignune,  sueh  as  Aleziua  utt««d  about  the 
struggle  of  the  Turks  and  Franks,  ''as  unpottant  as  if  two  dogs  were  biting 
each  other." 

The  Norman  Bohemund,  son  of  Eobert  Guiscard,  had  at  lirst  submitted  to  the 
emperor  a  plan  for  making  himself  an  independent  sovereign,  but  in  the  end  he 
took  the  oath  of  fealty.  After  the  conquest  of  Antioch  he  wished  to  keep  this 
most  important  town  in  his  own  hands,  lie  cmld  <nily  do  this  if  he  appealed  for 
help  to  the  authority  of  the  papacy  against  tlie  heretics  of  Byzantium.  Urban  II, 
however,  in  the  councils  of  Bari  and  Rome,  advocated  the  reconciliation  of  the 
churches.  His  successor  Paschal  II  (109d-1118)  fir^  attempted  by  his  papal 
legate  to  supiK>rt  Bohcmund,  who  himself  came  to  Europe  in  order  to  make 
capital  out  of  ihe  rwrreni  prejudice  agaiiir^t  the  (Ireeks  and  to  divert  the  dangerou.s 
attacks  of  the  iiyzaatuie  emperor  on  Auti<K;h  hy  a  crusade  of  Europe  against 
Byamtium.  But  he  could  not  raise  the  mighty  storm  whudi,  in  his  own  words, 
was  necessary  in  order  to  uproot  the  lofty  oak,  although  he  preached  from  the 
pulpit  in  Chartres  that  the  crusaders  against  Byzanlinm  would  ohiain  the  ricliost 
tuwus,  and  often  forced  the  conviction  on  minds  irritated  against  the  emperor  that 
a  suGoeesful  crusade  could  only  begin  with  the  war  against  Byiantium.  Owing 
to  the  energy  of  the  Comneni  a  full  century  was  still  to  elapse  before  these  ideas 
were  matured.  In  the  peace  of  1107-1108,  which  followed  on  a  severe  (!efeat 
near  Durazzo,  liohemuml  was  f<»rred  to  renew  the  oath  of  fealty  for  liis  .sadlv 
diminished  principality  of  Autiuch,  which  was  to  become  again  Greek, —  ecclesias- 
tically SO  at  mkoe,  and  politically  after  Bohemund's  death  (1111).  On  the  other 
hand  the  promise  of  the  subjection  of  the  Crusaders  by  Alexius  had  less  impor- 
tance. The  severe  defeat  of  the  ]>a|>acy  in  1111  (Vol.  VI)  induced  Alexius  then 
to  offer  the  papacy  protection  and  union  in  return  for  the  imperial  Koman  crown, 
which  offer  PkUK^  11  dedaied  possible  under  the  proviso  thst  Alexius  subjected 
himself  (the  members  to  the  head)  and  abandoned  his  ohdnnu^. 

I  (7/)  The  Extent  ami  Fopulaiion  of  the  Empire.  —  In  1100  the  East  liomau 
'  Eiiipire  embraced  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  including  Bulgaria,  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  had  been  lost.  The  southern  Crimea  was  subject  to 
Byzantium ;  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  Trebizond,  was  only  taken 
from  Gregory,  prince  of  Georgia,  in  1107,  and  he  was  enfeoffed  with  it  in  1108. 
The  islands  of  the  yEgeau  Sea,  Crete,  lihodes,  and  Cyprus  were  Byzantine.  This 
sovereignty  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  only  nominal  in  many  places.  A 
rebellion  caused  by  the  pressure  of  taxation  still  surged  in  Crete  and  Cyprus  \  in 
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^Rhodes  the  prTat€S  were  th«  virtual  rulers.  The  charter  of  the  monastery  of 
f'hriRtotluhis  on  Pntmos,  dating  from  April,  1088,  sliows  how  that  island  was  a 
wilderness,  overgrown  with  tkuras  and  tfeeless,  without  any  buildings  except  a 
miserable  chapel  inside  an  tncieal  tanpLe.  Eyen  this  deented  roek  was  inoes- 
nntlf  hatassed  Ir^  attacks  of  Turks  and  Christian  pizates*  who  had  driven  St 
Christodule  from  Mount  Leros  in  the  vicinity  of  Halicamassus  to  Cos,  and  finally 
to  Patnio:^.  The  old  naval  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  fleet  was 
recruited,  iiad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  as  far  as  ihe  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  Turk  Tzachas,  formerly  in  the  Greek  aerrioe*  had  with  the  feiUe  of  emperor 
Tided  fmra  Smyrna  not  merely  over  the  8tutoiuidi]ig.ooiintcy,  but  also  over  CSuoa, 
Saraos,  and  the  greater  part  of  heAoBf  which  only  became  once  more  Byzantine 
after  1002.  I'tidor  such  conditions  we  must  consider  it  merely  a  faint  echo  of 
the  times  of  grealntj^ii  (cl.  the  map  "  Western  Asia  at  the  Time  of  the  Caliphs" 
on  p.  332  of  YoL  III),  if  the  phrase  *'the  fleet  is  the  glory  of  Bomaiua'*  is 
still  heard. 

The  population  was  a  motley  mixture.  Traders  flocked  together  from  every 
quarter  of  tl\e  woiM,  not  merely  into  the  capital,  but  to  the  October  fair  at  Thes- 
«alonica  and  to  Jialmyrus.  The  great  traveller,  the  Jew  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
1173),  testifies  to  this  state  of  things  at  Byzantium  under  Manuel:  "  merchants 
from  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  Persia,  Egypt^  Fslestine,  Bussia,  Hungary,  the 
country  of  the  Pedifln^s,  Italy,  and  Spain."  The  Greek  population  had  then 
revived,  and  li\  ("(l  in  crowded  villafies  and  towns.  Arcadia,  Lacedivmon,  Astypalaia. 
Aehiida,  Joauuiua,  Castoria,  Lari.ssu,  Piatamuua,  Cytros,  Dyrrhachium,  Chimara, 
Butluxjiou,  Corcyra,  are  mentioned  as  Greek  towns  by  the  Arab  Ediisi,  who  wrote 
«t  the  oommission  of  Roger  IL  On  the  western  slopes  of  Fsmon,  between  the 
modern  towns  of  Lenidi  (mo?  toO  'Aylov  AecoviBov,  deed  of  1292)  and  Hagios 
Andreas  li\  ed  the  Tsakons,  descendants  of  the  old  Lnconians  (e^  'A/cwWa-r  ?) ; 
it  was  here  that  the  population  with  its  ancient  names  bad  retained  the 
greatest  purity. 

Slavonic  immigrations  had  almost  submerged  the  old  Greek  raoe.   Jewish  coir 

osnists,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians  pushed  their  way  into  the  Greek  |  ■  i  [isula.  A 
pruvinee  of  Thessaly  was  called  Great  Wallachia,  and  we  fiml  AVallachians  in  llio 
army.  The  cities  of  western  Italy  began  slowly  to  plant  their  eobaiies  in  the 
crevices  oi  this  tottering  empire.  The  disintegrating  force  of  this  luxuriuut  foreign 
growth  must  not  be  underestimated  when  we  consider  the  progr^  of  Bymntfaie 
decay.  It  is  not  the  profit-making  powers  of  trade  that  A\e  nuist  consider, bat 
that  of  the  colonial  system,  which  ventured  to  work  in  the  .sinking  I'vTinntine 
Empire  with  its  own  surplus  of  capital  and  surplus  of  hands.  The  system  oi  fmi  L-d 
labour,  which  employed  the  former  Byzantine  serfs  as  if  they  were  full  t>kves, 
created  for  the  Italian  communities  those  riches  which  we  should  never  oompre- 
hand  as  a  result  of  the  Levant  tmde  alone. 

(c)  Dreams  of  .  Empire  dcnm  to  the  Death  of  Aiidrrmini  i  (1185).  —  John  II 
Comnenus  (1118-1143),  also  called  John  the  Handsome,  averted  by  his  modera- 
tion the  ambitious  efforts  of  his  sister  Anna  (cf.  p.  92)  to  place  on  the  tknme 
her  husband  Nicerhorus  Bryennhis  the  younger;  he  also  fought  with  succe^ 
Sigainst  the  Pecheneges  (1122),  Ser\Tans  (1123),  and  Hungarians,  and  in  A'-ia 
sigaiDst  the  Seljuks  (1126-1137)  and  Armenians  (1137).   The  treaty  a£  1103  was 
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renewed,  in  1137,  with  Bohemund  T,  successor  of  Raimund  of  Poitou,'  on  the  terms 
that  Antioch  should  be  siirrendered  U>  the  Greek  throne,  but  that  a  territory  on 
Turkish  soil,  Haleb  and  the  petty  towns  on  the  upper  Orontes  (still,  however,  to 
bo  oonqnered),  should  be  ceded  to  Bumund  as  a  heiedifcaiy  liei  The  action  of  th« 

emperor  agaiiist  Autiocli  was  sharply  ceusured  hy  Pope  Innocent  II  in  the  bull 
of  1138;  the  LaLina  were  oi-dered  to  withdraw  from  hia  company  and  his  service. 
The  By/.auiiiic  clergy  then  felt  the  widening  of  the  gulf  which  separated  them 
trocD  the  x^apacy.  *'Th6  Pope  is  Emperor  and  no  FvpCi^aaid  a  Greek  who  was 
staying  at  Monte  Cassino;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Thessulonica  bluntly  rejected 
the  claiui  of  IJume  "to  send  her  orders  thus  from  on  high,"  since  tlie  Greeks,  "to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  science,  the  learning  of  their  masters,  and  the  brilliant 
intellects  of  Hdlenism  weie  useless,"  thus  became  slaves.  Gende  and  wise,  never 
enforcing  a  death  penalty,  thiifly,  since  be  curtailed  the  luxury  of  the  court  and 
left  beliind  him  a  wcll-filltHl  treasury,  Jnhn  piihanoed  Ihc!  p,luvy  of  the  empire  and 
extent ed  its  frontiers.  Only  Italy  was  deiinittdy  ^'iveu  up;  Naples,  the  last  pos- 
sessio  t  of  Byzantium  ou  Italian  soil,  became  Nurmau  iu  1138.  The  attempt  to 
iHH&draw  from  the  iron  grip  of  Venice  proved  a  fiulure,  since  (he  Istter  proceeded 
to  ravage  the  islands. 

The  ideas  of  West  European  chivalr}'  united  witli  Byzantine  culture  and  states- 
nmnship  iu  the  person  of  the  fourth  sou  of  the  emperor  John,  Manuel  I  Com* 
iiBnua  (1143-1180).  We  cannot  indeed  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  ever 
laudatory  hack-poet  Theodoras  Piodromos,  who  wrote  witty  and  pleasing  verse 
on  ever}  thing  which  could  bring  money  to  his  purse;  but  we  have  better  authori- 
ties in  the  historians  Cinuamus  (a  soldier  skilful  in  his  profcssinn)  and  Nicetas 
Acominatus,  who  continued  the  work  of  Anna  Comnena.  The  rash  during  with 
which  the  emperor,  escorted  by  two  faithful  followers,  made  his  way  through  a 
dense  Turkish  army,  charged  alone  with  the  standard  against  the  Hungarian  ranks, 
and  after  the  crossing  of  the  Save  did  not  actually  btirn  his  boats  but  sent  them 
back ;  his  return  with  four  Turks  bound  to  his  saddle-bow ;  his  acceptance  of  a 
dliallenge  to  single  combats  in  honour  of  his  wife ;  and  the  skill  wi^  which,  in 
the  lists  at  Antioch,  he  hurled  two  Latin  knights  out  of  their  saddles,  —  all  this 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  Western  cliivulry.  lie  seemed  to  be  an  Occidental 
among  the  Greeks.  And  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  wln>ie  picture  is  his 
Oermau  wife,  Bertha  of  Sulzbach,  sister-in-law  of  Com  ad  111,  who,  in  dcliance  of 
the  stately  etiquette  of  the  Byzantine  senate  and  court,  gam  expression  to  her 
jf)yful  admiration  of  her  heroic  husband.  Even  the  superstitious  liking  for 
astrologj',  which  the  emperor  defended  in  a  treatise  of  his  own  cnmpositinn,  forms 
a  natural  pendant  to  this.  Natives  of  the  West  received  high  posta  in  the  army 
and  the  government.  The  great  Western  ahidd  and  the  long  lances  were  now 
introduced  into  Bysantinm. 


>  BobHt  QoiacMd  «r  Apolte,  1 108S 

BobMBnad  af  AnUodi  (titer  lOM),  t  Hank  7,  lilt  . 

I 

Bohcmund  II,  •  1!03,  t  Febr.  1130 
s  Elm,  cL  of  BdOwia  U  of  JonwalcB.  t  c  IIM 


IIM  B  BdmoBd  I  of  Poitoa,  Ma  of  WilliMa  of  AqvitaiiMk  t  Jus  20,  U4§ 

Bohmu&d  III,  t  1201 
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The  way  seemed  paved  for  a  reconciliation  between  East  and  West,  and  at 
this  y)rice  the  Koman  and  Greek  Churches,  according  to  Manuel's  view,  might  be 
uuited  under  a  lioman  primate.  Pope  Alexander  III  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the^e 
proposals,  ao  loi^  as  ha.  found  himself  in  oonfliet  with  Emperor  Frederidc  I 
BarbafOflsa  (1161).  Then  the  cardinal-presbyter  William  of  Pavia  spoke  quite  in 
the  Byzaniiue  spirit  of  the  oppression  which  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians  had 
brought  on  the  Church  since  the  name  of  emperor  had  been  arrnr^ted  by  them. 
In  this  sense  the  sanguine  spirit  of  Manuel  was  understood,  when  he  wished  in 
the  year  1175  to  win  the  coKiperatiou  of  the  West  by  a  new  crusade.  But  the 
Greek  deigy  were  quite  opposed  to  the  union,  and  the  parallel  of  the  wandering 
sheep  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Greek  Church  with  the  remark  that  it  had 
not  added  anything  to  the  creed  (c£.  p.  80).  The  uluuds  in  the  West  lowered 
threateuin<^ly.  Harbarossa  ai  the  end  of  1177  wrute  lo  the  eiuperui  Manuel  that 
not  merely  the  Koman  imperiuMf  but  also  the  Greek  Empire,  must  be  at  his  beck 
and  nod  and  administered  under  his  suzerainty.  In  the  theory  of  the  two  swords 
there  was  no  room  for  a  Greek  empire ;  Frederick  even  ofl'ered  his  servieea  as  an 
arbiter  in  Greek  ecclcsiastieal  disputes.  Thus  in  the  West,  twenty-seven  years 
before  the  annihilation  of  the  Greek  Empire,  political  doctrines  were  started  which 
simply  denied  the  existence  of  the  Greek  imperial  crown. 

It  was  of  Uttle  importance,  thai,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  win  over  the  Curia 
and  to  conduct  successfully  the  diplomatic  war  against  the  Western  empire,  that 
Manuel  had  his  own  party  in  Rome,  Venice,  Dnlinatia,  ami  Hungary,  or  that 
he  hoped  to  gain  the  crusading  Stales  by  great  undertakings  on  ibeir  behalf,  and 
the  good-will  of  the  Latins  generally  by  trade  concessions,  or  the  education  of 
Ragusan  nobles  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The  calamitous  defeat  near  the  souroes 
of  the  Meeander,  at  Myriocephalon,  1176,  which  Manuel  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
Izz  ed-din  Kilij-Arslan  (11.50-110.3;  Vol.  lU,  p.  372),  was,  it  is  true,  quickly 
retrieved  by  two  great  victories,  but  the  intense  energy  of  Mannel  ^'^s  broken. 
The  ascendancy  of  Barbarossa  and  his  own  defeat  show  that  his  lite-work  as  a 
statesman  and  a  soldier  had  not  been  sncoessfni 

Under  Alexius  II  (1180-1183),  a  minor  for  whom  his  mother  Maria  of  Antioch 
governed,  the  smouldering  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  burst  into  flame. 
The  unscrupulous  exactions  of  labour-servicf  and  money  imposed  by  the  Occi- 
dentals were  terribly  revenged  on  May  2,  iib2.  Audi  uuicus  (1)  Comnenus,  the 
Alcibiades  of  the  Middle  Byzantine  Empire,  stirred  up  this  rebellion  and,  as  a 
liberator,  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  empire  in  1183,  first  as  co-regent,  and 
after  the  murder  of  Alexius  (1184)  as  sole  ruler.  A  favourite  with  women,  of 
infatuating  personal  charm,  an  orator  whose  flood  of  floipieuce  no  hearer  e<juld 
resist,  an  admirable  general,  a  distinguished  udiuuiistralor  of  the  empire,  whose 
great  landowners  and  feudal  nobility  he  remorselessly  attacked,  he  was  the  most 
exemplary  ruler,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  men  in  his  private  life.  Once 
more  the  admiuistrdlion  was  to  be  altered,  bureaucracy  terminated,  and  the 
refractory  giaudees  crushed  with  iron  strength  and  condemned  for  high  treason. 
But  when  the  avenging  massacre  ot  the  Latins  at  Thessalonica  (August  24,  1185) 
and  the  restriction  of  the  games  exasperated  tihe  people,  Isaac  Angelus,  who  had 
been  spared  during  the  proscription,  was  chosen  emperor  on  September  12,  1185, 
after  turbulent  meetings  of  the  clcctnis.  Tlius  ended  tlie  era  of  peace  in  which 
"  every  man  sat  quietly  under  the  shade  of  his  )wa  vine  and  fig-tree,"  in  which 
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emab  and  aqueducta  had  beea  planned,  taz^  lesaened,  aikl  the  population  of 

the  empire  amazingly  aui^niented.  The  scenes  after  the  fall  <»f  AnJronicus,  when 
the  mob  robbed  and  pillaged  in  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  and  the  Lhun  h,  as  if  in 
m  eQemy's  country,  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  condition  ot  the  capital 


if.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire  under  the  House  of  Angelus 

(1185-1204) 

The  rcif^ns  of  Isaac  II  Angelus  (1185-1195)  and  his  brother  Alexius  III 
(1195-120.'>)  mark  the  (■()nij)l(!L«  decline  of  the  empire.  The  mob  and  the  capital 
pia)'  the  chief  r6la  The  weakness  of  the  government,  which  could  no  longer  ward 
off  plundering  inroads,  was  apparent  to  all  its  sabjects.  The  collection  of  taxes  on 
the  marriage  of  Isaac  TI  weighed  especially  heavily  on  the  Bulgarians  and  Walla- 
chians.  Peter  and  John  Asr-n,  two  brothers  of  the  old  stock  of  the  Bulgarian 
r^ar?,  who  had  grrwn  up  among  the  Wallachians  and  were  familiar  with  their 
kuguage  and  beloved  by  the  people,  took  advauiage  of  political  disconteut  and 
nligious  enthusiasm  to  stir  up  revolt;  Peter  became  Csarof  the  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks  (1185).  The  new  empire  was  supported  by  the  Servian  prince  Nemanja. 
The  alliance  with  FreJei  ick  I  Barbarossa  did  not  indeed  lead,  as  had  been  ho|)ed, 
to  a  recognition  of  the  imperial  style,  and  the  Servian  king  Stephen  II  Nemanja 
was  defeated  by  Isaac  in  1194,  while  John  was  murdered  in  1196  and  his  brother 
Peter  in  1197 ;  but  nevertheless  Calojan  (1197-1207)  was  able  to  rule  ov«r  a  realm 
which  extended  from  Belgrade  to  the  lower  Maritia  and  Agathopolis,  from  the 
months  of  the  Danube  to  the  Str\-mon  and  the  upper  Vardar. 

The  imperial  army  of  Isaac,  wliose  rommander  Alexius  Krana.s  proclaimed 
himself  emperor,  was  defeated  by  Uourad  of  Montferrat,  with  a  force  composed 
e(  Franks,  Varangians,  Turkbh  and  GleoT^n  merchants.  The  non-Greeloi  already 
decided  the  destinies  of  Byzantium.  Tlie  arniy,  whidi  already  was  mostly  non- 
Creek,  was  strengthened  by  coh;ni.st.s  and  Hungarian  mercenaries  abroad.  The 
defeat  of  Adrianople,  as  well  as  the  crusa<hT  of  the  enijieror  Barbarossa,  showed 
the  complete  feebleness  of  the  generals  and  the  army.  Of  the  former  dominions 
of  the  ^pire  Macedonia  and  Thrsoe  were  in  the  poeseesion  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Oorfo,^  Gephall«ua,  Zacynthus  were  held  by  Maigaritone  of  Brindisi,  who  was  first 
aa  admiral  of  Tancred's,  then  a  private  on  his  own  account.  A  tribute  of  fifty 
anil  later  of  fifteen  hundredweights  of  gold  wa-s  asked  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI 
for  ihe  territor}'  from  Dyrrhaciiium  to  Thessalonica.  The  fabric  of  the  empire 
«B8  cracking  in  every  joint  Arcbons  voee  up  in  particular  towns  and  districts  and 
exercised  a  completely  independent  sovereignty.  Where  imperial  officials, "  privi- 
leged pirates,"  still  governed  or  appeared,  they  only  extorted  taxes  for  ByzAntiura, 
for  theniselves,  and  for  a  retinue  of  rapacious  underlings,  so  that  —  as  in  the  period 
of  the  taille  under  Louis  XIV  —  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  leave  the  fields 
nacoltivated  and  fled. 

Archbishop  MichaeL  Aoominatua  of  Athens,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  unfolds  a 
thrilliDg  picture  of  that  age  of  misery.  He  gallantly  defended  the  Acropolis 
against  the  Archon  Leo  Sgurus  of  Xauplia  and  pointed  ont  the  privileges  of  liis 
residence,  which  no  one  now  respected.   Although  Athens  still  retained  a  reflection 

*  Timn  tofiK-<i>ii  instead  of  «|^w^  a  foeki ;  Coriftn  in  lintpcind  u  mrij  m  968. 
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of  her  renown,  so  that  the  Iviiig  of  Georgia  sent  there  yearly  twenty  youths  for 
education  (amongst  them  the  Oenrf^iati  poet  Lola  llusiavell),  and  althminh  the 
EngUshman  John  of  Basingstoke,  later  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  praises  his  ever- 
to-be-nmemberod  Atheniaii  instructTess  Gonstantana  as  a  model  of  letmin^yot 
the  pupils  of  this  Greek  culture,  of  which  Acomiuatus — if  we  believe  bis  lament 
over  his  rustication  in  Athens  —  detected  little  trace,  are  for  the  most  part  aliens 

Alexius  III  in  1105  ordered  his  hrother  Isaac  to  be  blinde(i  and  Isaac's  son 
Alexius  to  be  imprisoned.  The  fear  he  entertained  of  his  brother-in-law,  PUihp 
of  Sual^i  is  shown  by  the  treaty  of  1198  with  Venice,  by  the  terms  of  which  tlie 
YenetiaDS  were  forced  to  pledge  themselves  to  protect  Byzantium  even  against 
the  German  king.  Tlie  rights  of  the  Venetian  consul  (Ragioulos  =  Bailo;  thus  in 
Theodore  Lascaris)  were  then  fixed.  As  he  exercised  civil  and  crixiiLual  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Venetians,  we  may  date  from  this  treaty  the  origin  of  consular  juris- 
dic^on.  Alemus  III  waa,  iiotwithstandiii|^  foolish  enough  to  infringe  the  treaty 
on  his  side.  Continual  demands  for  tolls  were  made  of  the  Venetiaus,  and  alli^ 
anees  with  Pisa  and  Genoa  formed  a  leading  feature  of  Byzantine  policy. 

The  youncj  Alexius  (IV)  fled  by  way  of  T!ome  to  the  eourt  of  Pliih'p,  vrhn  thca 
sent  envoys  to  Venice,  where  princes  were  already  collet  ted  in  considerable  num- 
bers for  the  Fourth  Crusade.  The  prospect  of  xeward,  the  consciouaness  of  snp- 
poirting  the  legitimate  heir,  and  hope  of  ecclesiastical  union  induced  every  cue  to 
vote  that  Alexius,  who  promised  military  support  to  the  cnisade,  togeliier  with 
provisions  and  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  should  be  raised  to  the  throne.  The 
Venetians  made  use  of  the  crusading  army  to  effect  the  capture  of  Zai-a.  They 
also  received  from  the  emperor  elect  the  guarantee  of  a  trade  monopoly.  Thus  it 
was  proposed  that  outstanding  disputes  should  be  definitdy  settled  by  installing  a 
friendly  emperor.  Byzantium  fell  on  July  17, 1203.  Alexius  III  fled,  and  Alexius 
r\"  was  phioed  l)y  tlic  Txitins  at  the  side  of  his  father  Isaac,  who  was  now  released 
from  prison.  Disputes  partly  between  tlie  Latins  and  ^lohamuiedaus  on  account 
of  the  mosque  which  Isaac  had  built  for  the  latter,  partly  between  the  mob  and  the 
colonists,  fmmed  the  prelude  to  the  vast  conflagration  which  devastated  Oonstanti- 
nople  from  the  21st  to  the  24th  of  August.  But  Alexius  IV  could  hardly  meet  his 
financial  obligations,  much  le«s  dissuade  the  Greeks  from  their  hatred  of  ilie  Latins. 
For  him  also  the  day  came  when  the  demands  which  were  presented  to  him  nettled 
liis  pride,  and  the  words  of  Enrico  Dandolo  the  Doge,  "  Shameful  wretch,  from  the 
mire  vre  raised  you:  into  the  mire  we  shall  push  you  back  again  1"  cast  a  terrible 
light  on  his  position. 

Tlie  national  reaction  brought  to  the  front  Alexuis  V  Murzuplilus  (ihe  Slam- 
merer),  who  ordered  Alexia?*  IV  tf>  be  stranfjled  in  liis  (hinf]feon,  and  expressly 
declared  his  readiness  to  die  rather  tliau  sup]»urt  ibe  expediliou  against  the  Holy 
Land  or  promote  the  promised  union  of  tiie  ohurehes.   Then  the  OccidoitalB 
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decided  on  the  partition  o£  the  empire ;  three-quarters  of  the  booty  fell  to  the 
Venetians,  onp-q\iartcr  to  the  Franks.  The  Vpnetians  retained  their  old  commercial 
phvil^es.  Each  party  appointed  six  electors  for  the  election  of  the  emperor, 
vbo  received  a  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  other  parts,  as  already  agreed,  fell  to 
the  Venetians  and  the  Franks.  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  elect ir.n  of 
the  ]iiitiiaii  h  were  f^ivcn  to  the  nation,  to  which  llie  emperor  did  nut  l>eiong. 
The  division  of  the  liefs  and  organisation  of  the  feudal  system  rested  with  a 
coun(;il  of  twelve  members.  The  capture  of  the  city  was  proposed  for  another 
year,  and  the  consent  of  the  Pope  was  obtained.  On  April  12,  1203,  some 
towers  were  stormpil  hy  the  cr«nv=;  of  two  ships;  a  city  gate  was  burst  njrn 
by  Peter  of  Amicus,  and  %\  hilc  llyzantium  wa5^  btiniing  the  emperor  fled,  having 
vainly  called  on  hia  citizens  to  resist.  Even  ThouJuie  Lascaiis,  newly  elected  in 
St.  Sophia,  was  forced  to  escape  across  the  Bosphurus.  Unparalleled  horrors 
of  devastation,  pillage,  murder,  and  rape  raged  through  the  streets.  The  foreign 
colonists  took  tlie  liittrrpst  revendje.  Two  thousand  citizens  fell,  Rnd  the  terrible 
scene  was  only  ended  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  April  16.  J*  ever  before  can 
so  many  monnments  of  classical  antiquity  hare  been  destroyed ^as  then.  All  the 
statues  of  bronze  in  the  Hippodrome  were  meUed  down  and  coined  into  money. 
There  perished  then  the  wnrk^  of  art  in  the  Hii>{io<lrnme  (p.  40),  also  the 
cf>lns<;al  ?tatiiR  of  TIera  of  Samos,  tlie  obebisk  of  brass  with  the  female  fifxure 
turniug  at,  iho  slightest  breath  of  wind,  Bcllerophon  with  Pegasus,  the  eugle 
and  the  snake,  the  sphinx,  rivep-horse  and  exocodUe^  the  charioteers,  Paris 
handing  the  apple  to  Ai^hrodite.  Only  the  splendid  hones  of  Lysippus  were 
rescued  by  the  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  and  conveyed  to  Venice. 


iiT.  BTZAKinnt  iRKLrZHCES  ON  THE  WeBT  AKD  KORTH  VBOIC  THE  T^NIH  TO  t 

THE  THIRTBEHTH  Ce»TUBT 

liYZAJmNE  culture,  especially  art,  exercised  in  this  as  in  tlie  preceding  period 
(cf.  pp.  55-63)  a  widespread  inflaence  on  the  West.  Greek  artists  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  authorities  as  transmitting  this  influence  to  the  West  It  is  ob\'i- 
ous  that  the  Ka5;t  still  held  an  intellectual  8%vay  over  lilyria  and  Dalmatia.  that 
ancient  debatable  land  of  Western  and  Eastern  civilization.  Itagusa  supplies  a 
striking  proof  of  this  in  Greek  soraames  and  expressions  (Bpvficov,  drmun  =  fenced 
in  coppice,  irpoUiov,  prochitium  =  dowrj%  iierevftariKd,  sportula  ectagi).  The 
great  field,  then,  for  Byzantine  influences  is  naturally  Italy.  Tt  is  true  that  we 
have  no  traditional  information  aliout  the  foimding  of  tlie  monastery  at  Grottaferrata 
b}-  Greek  monks,  or  of  that  of  tlie  abbey  of  San  Silvestro  e  Martirio  at  Or%'ieta 
We  can  prove  by  inscriptions  that  Greek  painters  (Theophylaetits  959,  Enstathius 
1020)  worked  at  the  frescoes  of  Carpignano  at  Otranto  (one  delicately  executed 
and  one  rather  rough  figure  of  Clirist).  Tf  we  disregard  the  vague  tradition  which 
speaks  of  architects  being  summoued  from  Constantinople  to  Venice  by  the  I)oge 
Pietron  Orseolo  in  the  year  1000,  in  order  to  remodel  San  Marco,  we  find  in 
Leo  of  Ostia  a  quite  trustworthy  account  of  the  employment  of  By/.antine  artiste 
by  Abbot  Desiderius  rif  ^fonte  Cassino  in  1066.  Api'areutly  the  walls  (jf  the 
apse  and  the  vestibule  of  the  basilic  a  were  ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  the  floor 
with  tessellated  marble,  by  Byzantine  artists  ]  in  fact,  we  can  psove  that  a  complete 
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school  of  arts  and  crafts  was  set  up  by  DesiJerius  under  the  influence  of  I^yznn- 
tium.  Accordino^  to  tlie  chronicle  of  the  monk  Amatiis  of  Monte  Cassino 
Desiderius  also  culled  iu  Arab  uriisLs  from  Alciaudriu.  We  cauuot  be  surprised 
that  Bjzantine  coBtumes  were  retained  in  the  decontioiu  of  the  Church  of 
Sant'  Angelo  in  FatuuA,  which  Desiderius  built.  The  Byzantine  influences  in 
the  baptistery  of  Parma  certainly  go  back  to  the  twelfth  ceuLurj-.  Greek  painters 
(for  example,  a  certain  Kalojobannes)  are  mentioned  in  the  year  1 as  working  in 
the  netghbottrhood  of  Padua.  In  connection  with  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  the  Greek 
architect  Buachetos  may  be  named,  and  to  him  may  be  referred  the  cruciform 
shapp,  the  mnisual  len^4h  of  the  transepts,  nnd  the  polychrome  decoration  of  the 
exterior.  Tlie  tran.sniis.siou  of  funds  for  the  completion  of  tlie  cathedral  is 
expressly  lueuLiuued  by  the  emperor  Alexius  I  in  the  year  1099.  The  diiect 
export  of  works  of  art  from  Bysantium  to  Italy'  ia  proved  hy  a  aenes  of  bionie 
church  gates,  on  the  bronze  plates  of  which  designs  are  executed  in  low  relief 
ovcrlnid  with  silver.  Such  gates  we  find  in  the  Church  of  8t^  Paul  outside  Eome, 
cast  in  1070  by  Stauracius,  others  by  unknown  founders  for  Amalfi,  Monte  Cassino, 
Sant'  Angeb  in  Formis,  and  San  ICidiele  on  Mount  Gaigano,  San  Saivatore  at 
Atrani  near  Amalfi,  at  Salerno,  and  in  the  Church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice. 

T?y5^antiTim  crented  two  complete  provinces  of  art  on  Italian  soil.  This  is 
attested  not  so  much  by  our  literary  authoriti<^  as  by  the  works  themselves.  Of 
these  provinces,  Venice  was  one;  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  formed  the  other. 
The  first  aummoDS  of  Grade  mosaic  artists  to  Venice  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
given  in  1153  to  Marcus  Indrinmeni.  But  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  altered  from  a 
basilica  into  a  domed  building  on  (he  model  of  the  C'inirch  of  the  Hoi}*  Apostles, 
the  whole  Venetian  style  of  chui-ch  architecture  with  its  Byzantine  splendour  of 
gold  and  marble,  and  the  Doge's  palace  with  its  bright  upper  waUs,  show  us  how 
Byxantium  has  supplied  here  the  essential  forms  of  Venetian  art,  and  how  these 
were  gracefully  combined  with  Gothic  and  Arabic  models.  In  the  ca-se  of  Sicily, 
with  its  large  Greek  population,  its  Greek  liturgy,  its  Greek  law  (for  example,  the 
strong  influence  of  the  £kl«^  of  Leo  and  Constantine),  and  the  Greek:  ChancsKy  of 
its  Norman  kings,  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  there  existed  countless  ties  of  union 
with  Byzantium.  The  permanent  residence  of  Byzantine  artists  in  Me-^^im  is 
attested  by  edicts  of  the  archbishops  of  Messina.  Numerous  silk -weavers  from 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  were  brought  to  I'alcrmo  in  1154  by  ii.mg  Koger  of 
Sidly,  in  order  that  the  celebrated  art*  might  spread  to  the  West  We  may 
assume  bronze  workers  from  Byzantium  for  the  grit  r  ^  of  theCapella  palatina,  and 
can  prove  their  employment  on  the  great  bell  <  ;  be  cathedral  (Bion  1136). 
The  following  instances  show  the  direct  intiueuce  oi  Unental  art :  the  churches 
of  Palermo  (l£ak  Cataldo,  La  Martorana,  San  Giovnnni  egli  Erendti),  Santa  Tirinitik 
di  Delia,  and  in  southern  Italy  Bari,  Trani,  Canosa,  Siponto ;  the  mosaics  of  Celafik, 
Palermo,  Monreale,  the  splendid  carving  on  the  pillars  of  the  cloisters  of  Mcnieak^ 
and  those  of  Atrani,  Bari,  Trani,  and  Canosa. 

Greek  merchants  and  artists,  Greek  monks,  Greek  envoys,  and  Greek  prin- 
cesses travelled  along  tlie  Danube  on  the  old  Byzantine  trade  route.  The  mei^ 
chants  brought  Greek  textiles,  ivor>'  carvings,  goldsmith's  work,  book  bindings,  and 
enamels.  Greek  painters  and  architects  evinced  proofs  of  old  artistic  skill ;  Creek 
envoys  negotiated  family  alliances,  svtch  as  the  marriage  of  the  Byzantine  Theo- 
pbano  with  Otto  II  (972) ;  and  an  daboiate  oouxt  ceremonial  was  inbrodueed  by 
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the  Greek  princess  and  her  suite.   As  before  (cf.  p.  63),  artbtio  woren  fabrics  were 

«^nt  in  qmrnities  from  Byzantium  to  the  West.  Amongst  them  wc  may  mention 
in  the  hrst  place  the  purpie-violet  silk  adorned  with  lions  couchant  and  pome- 
granate-ladeu  branches,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  shrine  of  SL  Anno  at  Sieg- 
burg.  This  was  manufoctured  in  the  State  workshops  of  Byzantium  between  921 
and  931,"  under  the  rule  of  Eomanus  and  Christophorus,  the  roost  Christiaii  lotdSk" 
We  know  further  of  tho  juirple -red  sUken  stuff  witli  li(»ii8  placed  face  to  face  and 
one  above  the  otlier  iti  their  natural  colours,  woven  under  Constantine  VITI  and 
Ba&ilius  II  between  the  years  976  and  1025,  which  is  now  in  the  Industrial 
HuseuiD  at  Dttsseldori  Then  there  is  the  daniaBk«6ilk  with  the  tepreaentation  of 
a  fig^t  betwe^  a  griflSn  and  an  elephant  in  the  monastery  of  St  Waldbuig  near 
Eichstiidt ;  the  yellow  damask-silk  from  the  chasuble  of  St.  Willigis,  now  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church  at  Mainz ;  the  tapestry  with  the  rosettes  in  the  shrine  of  Lam- 
bertui;  at  Li^ge ;  the  brightrgreen  satin-silk  with  the  tree  of  life  and  the  eagles 
bm  tbe  chasuble  of  St  Gerhard  (933-1022)  at  Hildesheim.  The  abbot  Rothii^ 
of  Folda  in  the  eleventh  century  ordered  a  fabric  to  be  woven  in  the  Qreek  style. 

The  delicate  ivory  cannings  of  Byzantine  artists  were  still  esteemed  in  the 
West.  The  <lijitychs  in  the  (Jreen  Vault  at  Dresden  and  at  Hanover,  the  reli- 
quarj-  of  the  eix^ss  at  Cortuna,  the  triptych  of  llarbaville  in  the  Louvre,  the 
covers  of  the  gospel-books  beli>uging  to  Couui  »Stroganov  and  the  Barberini  Palace, 
■  show  the  appreciation  of  the  West  for  %santine  produetiona.  German  masters 
■had  already  imitaied  Byzantine  models,  as  is  shown  by  the  ivory  carvings  of  the 
Echternach  lui  .k  of  u  ^  'ds  with  tlie  T?yzantine  Christ  (datinjr  from  the  years  983- 
991,  intended  fur  the  court  of  Theophano;  now  in  the  museum  at  Gotha),  with 
which  the  delicately  executed  border  designs  of  a  Byzantine  goldsmith  are  iu  sU  ik- 
ing  contrast  Bysantine  goldsmiths*  work  influenced  the  gold  ring  of  Lorsch. 
Abbot  Solmann  of  Lorsch  (972-998),  an  abbey  the  fagade  of  which  bears  a  sur- 
prising reseniblanee  to  tliat  of  the  Dole's  i)alace  at  Venice  and  the  Tekfur-i^erai 
in  Constantinople,  introduced  book  binding's  of  Byzantine  origin.  Piv/autine 
enamel  work  was  well  known  and  popidar,  as  is  shown  by  a  description  of  the 
process  of  smelting  and  of  glass  mosaic  in  the  book  of  tbe  monk  Theophilus 
(Kogkenis  vt>n  Hehnarshaufen  ?),  who  even  made  a  portable  altar  with  a  (Ireek 
ins-riyiiioii  in  the  cathedral  treasim'  at  Paderborn\  'I'iie  introduction  of  works  of 
art  thus  afiorded  the  opportunity  for  introducing  a  new  style  of  art  >"irst  of  all  by 
Greek  monks  (at  Burscbeid,  Hildesheim,  Iteichenau^.  It  is  true  lliat  tlie  uLiempt 
of  a  Greek  portrait-painter  to  paint  Hedwig,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I  of  Saxony> 
Med  oving  to  the  endeavours  of  the  princess  to  present  as  ugly  an  a])[<eai-ance 
as  she  could,  and  thus  to  render  her  marriap;e  witli  Prince  Constantine  innK)Ssible. 

Paiutinp;  in  general  fiist  intluenced  the  West  through  the  medium  <>f  Byzan- 
tine illumination.  This  in  some  essential  principles  furnished  a  model  for  the 
Bhenish  school  of  painters  (Treves,  Beichenau),  which  in  other  respects  must  be 
cousidered  as  under  the  inHuence  of  early  Christian  and  Syro-Egyptian  ait  (cf. 
the  Egbert  Psalter  of  Trfeves  about  980,  in  which  Greek  models  are  followet}  in 
colouring  and  arrangement  of  figures).  In  the  eleventli  centiir}-,  on  the  contrary, 
Begensburg,  so  far  as  the  style  of  colour  and  form  in  dress  and  figure  was  cou- 
oaroed,  had  beeooM  a  stKOi^old  of  Byzentinism,  exhibiting  everywhere  Oriental 
patterns,  in  the  Sacrament-book  of  Henry  II,  in  the  Book  of  Scriptural  Extracts  in 
fltt  Munich  library,  and  in  tbe  Vota-Evai^agdiarium  of  Niedermlinster  with  its 
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flat  style  and  Byzantine  foliage.  Sabslmig  th«Q  made  Bimilar  copies,  the  custo> 
diaii  r>eilliold  .sho\v.s  in  his  manuscript  account  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  Thuringiau  and  .Saxon  school  of  jiaiuting  iindertook  to  develop  Oriental 
motifs.  The  illuminated  mauusciipt  uf  the  abbess  Herrad  uf  Land^iperg  shows 
Byzantine  types  in  the  Nativity,  the  AnnonBiation,  and  other  aoenea.  The  miiua- 
tures  of  the  €rospel«book  at  Goslar  and  of  the  Halberstadt  Miasal,  and  the  Byzan* 
tinised  frescoes  in  the  churches  at  Newerk  and  Frankenberg,  date  from  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Latin  sack  of  Constantinople,  when  art  treasines  in  profusion 
were  disseminated  over  the  West.  Westphalia  (Soest)  must  have  become  a  focus 
of  such  influence,  which  expfesaed  itself  in  the  oouise  of  the  centur)-  in  pictures 
(wall  paintings  in  the  Church  of  Mam  zur  panel  picture  in  the  Berlm 

Museum)  and  Antipendia  (museum  at  lllinster).  The  genealogical  tree  of  Christ 
from  the  root  of  -les^se,  Christ  as  judge  of  the  world,  the  prophets  and  pfttriarchs  ou 
the  wooden  ceiling  of  ihe  central  nave  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Uiidesheim,  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Byzantine  spirit 

We  may  asenime  that  Italy  &etlj  adopted  the  Byantme  tedbnique  of  pahiting; 
and,  by  the  thirteoith  century,  the  Byzantine  tradition  of  landscape  drawing. 
Eastor;!  ill  1  !i  is  far  less  conspicuo'i'*  in  the  domain  of  architecture,  to  the 
earlier  period  ot  which  seems  to  belong  the  choir  chapel  of  Lorech,  which  wtf 
have  already  mentioned.  The  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  at  Paderboru 
was  certainly  built  under  Bishop  Meinwerk  (1009->1036)  by  Qreeks.  We  see  in 
the  art  of  the  Buthenians  —  for  instance,  in  the  Franciscan  church  of  Hahcz  — 
how  Bv/^autine  ideas  contended  on  the  soil  of  modem  AustriarHuo^guy  with 
Western  tendencies. 

Influences  of  Oriental  sculpture  can  be  seen  in  Quediiuburg,  Bamberg,  Strass- 
buig,  and  Bheims.  Links  of  0(nmecti<»i  can  be  traced  between  Byzantium  and 
Southern  Fnmce,  for  example,  at  Toulouse  (sculptures  ou  the  portal  of  St  Semin) 
and  V^zelay.  The  relat  ions  of  Byzantine  with  Spanish  art  are  obscure,  notwith- 
standing the  investigations  of  Laraperez.  The  tomb  of  Princess  Constautina,  a 
daughter  of  John  III  VaLatzea,  which  has  been  described  by  G.  Schlumberger, 
belongs  to  a  later  era. 

An  imperLshable  impression  was  made  upon  those  natives  of  the  West  who 
visited  the  em  hanted  ( ity  in  the  Ea«t,  and  ?^uw  the  sjilendour  of  its  churches  and 
palaces,  by  the  court  <  f  i  emonial,  whirli  })onud  even  the  emperor  in  its  chain?. 
Just  as  at  an  earlier  period  the  imperial  dress  (the  crown  with  tlie  cross,  and  the 
coronation  shoes),  so  now  the  court  ceremonial  of  the  West,  hid  been  in  mauy 
ways  (es['e(  ially  after  the  marriage  of  Otto  11  with  Hieophano)  affected  by  Byzan- 
tine instiluti'ius.  The  customs  of  tlie  East  were  copied  both  in  earnest  and  in 
jest  ;  court  dwarfs  even  appeared  in  the  West,  such  as  are  proved  to  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Nicephorus  Fhocas  in  the  tenth  centurj',  and  of 
Ckmstantine  Manasses  in  the  twelfth.  There  is,  however,  room  to  doubt  the  8tite> 
ment,  confidently  as  it  is  made,  that  changes  were  produced  in  Western  stntqgy 
owinfi;  to  the  force  of  Byzantine  example.  It  is  true  the  triple-attack  theory, 
which  the  emperor  Leo's  "Tactica"  advised,  was  subsequently  adoptetl  for  the 
French  and  German  battle  array;  and  for  the  two  tiank  diviaioos,  a  formation 
first  d^nonstiable  under  Heniy  IV  at  NSgelstadt  in  107$,  an  Eastern  model  is 
equally  presupposed.  But  the  alleged  observance  of  this  rule  by  meroena^  com- 
manders (Sartius  t)  in' the  case  of  Itidy  in  940  must  be  oompaied  with  a  real  appH- 
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cation  of  it  in  the  engagements  of  921  and  990  bv  Frnnrp,  an<]  in  tlinse  of  107', 
1106, 1128,  and  1167  by  Germany,  besides  which  the  fact  oi  (Ik-  ap]»t'aianre  uf  the 
triple^ttack  aystem  in  &43  forbids  us  to  look  for  its  source  iu  tiie  *  Tactica,  "  siup- 
posing  tiuit  ehis  treatise  is  the  wori^  of  Leo  VI  (eL  p.  68). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  how  the  enlightenment  of  Byzantium  spreads 
•over  the  Slavonic  world  (cf.  p.  77)  as  far  as  the  Finno-Ugrian  races  ami  tlie  Care- 
liana  and  Mordwmes.  Ou  the  other  side,  Byzantine  suggestions  reached  Moravia 
and  Bahemia  (between  Neuhof  and  Babstein),  where  the  stone-masons  make 
oosBeB  whose  anas  taper  from  the  centre  to  the  ends. 


0.  Thk  Iatix  Empire  (1204-1261) 

(a)  Th*  Divitunu  iff  Smpirt,  —  The  residence  of  Alexius  V  was  at  Tznnilon; 

farther  to  the  west  was  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  of  Alexius  III  at  Mosynopolis. 
Leo  Sgurus  (rf.  p.  97)  had  pressed  on  to  Thessal\ .  The  cnu'^iu  of  ^Uexius  111 
was  lord  of  tiie  despotic  monarchy  of  Epirus  from  Naupacius  to  Dyrrhachium, 
Cephallenia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  Baxa  In  Asia  the  grandson  of  Androni- 
<ms  I,  Alexin-  (  '  nmoniis,  with  the  help  of  his  brother  David  and  Queen  Thamar 
of  Georjjia,  had  tounded  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  whieh  embi-u'sed  the  coast  dis- 
trict of  I'ontus  and  Paphlagonia  and  the  Crimea.  The  Venetians  received  a  strip 
of  country  from  Adrianople  to  the  Propontis,  the  coast  from  Permthus  to  Sestos,  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea  with  Crete,  a  large  porti<m  of  Morea  with  the  harbours 
of  Modona  and  Patras,  the  t'oasl  froiu  the  Ionian  islands  to  Dyrrhachiuiii.  Hie 
Po(f?shi  (ffrspof^?)  of  the  \'enetian  colony  iu  Constantino] >le  hecanie  an  imperial 
dignitary  and  exercised  the  rights  of  a  sovereign.  For  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  westward  of  Nestus,  King  Bonifacio  had  to  H^b  m^ainst  Leo  Sgums  and 
Ids  ally  Alexius  III.  He  easily  succeeded  in  the  case  of  Athens  and  Thebes  (both 
intrusted  to  Otto  de  la  Rorhe),  but  in  the  rase  of  the  Peloponnese,  only  with  the 
help  of  Ciodfrey  of  Viilehardouin  and  William  of  Champikte.  The  successes  of 
the  emperor  Baldwin's  brother  Henry,  the  most  pleasing  figure  among  the  Latins, 
•nd  of  Louis  of  Blois  against  Lascaris  are  important,  until,  finally,  the  boundless 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  cemented  an  alliance  with  the  C/ar  Joannisza 
of  Bulgaria.  Tlie  emperor  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople  . 
(April  15, 1205).  Fire  and  sword  then  did  their  work.  The  prisoners  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  towns  like  Philippopulis  were  levelled  to  the  gnmnd.  Then 
Henr}%  the  new  vice-regent  of  the  empire,  after  August  20,  1206,  styled  emperor, 
tried  to  use  tlie  ill-will  of  the  Greeks  toward  the  Bulgarians  to  eftect  a  peace 
l»etw«en  Greeks  and  Latins.  Theodore  Vranas,  a  friend  to  the  Latins,  became  lord 
of  Adrianople  and  DidymoteiGhos.  The  moat  gifted  of  the  "  Bomans,"  the  hope 
ct  the  Greek  nobility  and  clergy  which  had  assembled  in  Nicaea,  Theodora  Las- 
caris,  crowned  emperor  iti  1206,  was  now  the  mark  of  friend  and  foe.  Since  he 
was  threatened  on  the  one  side  by  Da\  id  Comnenus,  who  in  the  summer  of  1206 
bad  become  a  vassal  of  the  Latin  emperor,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  Seljuk 
43^ttltan  Ghayftth  ed-din  Eai  Khusrau  of  loouium,  who  had  received  Alexius  III, 
he  had  not  shrunk  from  calling  in  the  help  of  the  rnilgarian  scourtro  of  the  Latins. 
After  the  rnurder  of  J' ;uiTi'--:.'a  before  The>-^nlrinii-a  (()ctol>er  9,  ]"2i'7^  hi'^  er^iinre 
spilt  up  (Borii  or  Boris  ii  m  Xrnowo,  ^iic^  in  i'rosek,  and  Slav  ui-  jb.:>kla:i  m 
Meienicon). 
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V-.iv  2,  1210,  saw  the  parliament  of  Greece  meet  in  tlie  valley  of  Kavennika 
near  Zeituu  or  I^aiiiia.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the  arruD^ement  and  con- 
firmatiuu  of  the  territories.  The  French  were  left  as  the  virtual  possessors  of 
Greece  proper;  the  prince  of  the  whole  of  Achsa  was  William  of  Champlitte 
(t  1209).  The  twelve  lords  of  Morea  (^^^aa  mulberry-tree,  the  land  of  mul- 
benifs,  primarily  applied  to  Elis  than  to  the  whole  peuhisiila)  are  tliornugh 
Freiuhmeu:  de  Bruydres  in  Caryteua,  de  Kosiferes  in  Amna,  Aleinan  in  Patras, 
Vulaiucourt  in  Veligosti,  Kivelet  in  Gheraki,  Tournay  in  Calavryta,  Lille  of  Cluu> 
pigny  in  Vostitsu,  Tremouille  in  CSnlandritca,  Keuillj  in  Fasaava  ("Fossavant,'* 
froui  ihe  war  cry),  'William  in  Kikli,  Luke  in  Gritzena*  Godfrey  of  Villehaxdouin 
in  Misithra. 

Atheris  and  Thebes  are  under  Saiut  Omer  aud  Otto  de  la  Ivoche ;  Aniphissa  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Stromoucourts.  The  Lombards  had  occupied  Macedonia 
and  Theasaly  with  Eubcea,  where  the  dalle  Garceri  had  settled;  the  Fallavieini 
resided  in  Bodouitza  in  Thermopyla;  on  the  other  hand,  Venice  had  chosen  the 
islands  for  herself,  and  possessed  a  colony  and  the  patriarchate  in  Constantinojile. 
The  Flemings,  lastly,  were  in  pos-ession  of  the  capital  and  the  empire.  In  the 
capital,  under  the  first  emperor  Baldwin,  the  Greek  element  had  been  momentarily 
.thrust  into  the  background,  while  his  etateamanlike  brother  "Eenry  clearly  saw  the 
necessity  of  bringing  Byzantine  into  dose  touch  with  the  govenunenL 

The  island  of  Cerigo  was  under  the  Venieri,  Cerigotto  under  the  Viari,  Tinos 
and  Miconos  under  the  Ghisi,  Andros  under  the  Dandoli,  Zia  (Ceos)  and  Serfene 
(JSeriphos)  under  the  Giustiniani,  Michieli,  Ghisi ;  under  the  Sanudi  were  Delos, 
Oyaros.  Syra,  Ihermia  (C^ythnos),  Siianto  (Siphnoe).  Polycandro  (Pholegandros), 
Nio  (Annea),  Nazes,  Paros,  Miles,  Cimolos,  Antiparos.  Marco  Sanudo,  the  jadgb  of 
the  Venetian  colony,  bad  conquered  seventeen  islands  and  planned  to  make  Naxos 
the  seat  of  the  government,  which  extended  over  the  "  Diichy  of  the  Dodecan- 
esos."  On  Santorin  {Sancti  Herini  in  the  year  1207  in  Enrico  Dandolo,  derivation 
from  St  Irene,  Thera)  and  Tberasia  the  Barozzi  ruled ;  on  Namphio  (Anaphe), 
the  Foscoli;  on  Scyros,  Scia^ua,  (AeUdiiomi,  Scopeloe»  Amoigoe,  the  Ghisi;  on 
Negroponte  {<rrov  'Evptvop),  the  dalle  Carceri,  Pecoorari,  and  the  Verona ;  on 
I/jmnop,  the  Navigajosi;  on  Nicaria  (Icaria),the  Beazzani;  theQuirinion  Stampali 
(Astypalaia) ;  on  Scarpanto  (Carpathos),  Nisyros,  Piscopia,  and  Caichi,  the  Gavalas. 
The  result  follows  that  the  Greek  Empire  had  now  only  kept  Lesbos  for  itself,  and 
the  empire  of  Komania  poaaeased  only  Ghioa  and  Samoa. 

(b)  The  ^firture  of  Civilisations.  —  The  stratum  of  Fr^Tikish  kiiierlits  and 
Italian  colonists  was  imposed  upon  ihe  Greek,  ijlavuuic,  and  Armeuiau  settlers  of 
the  Balkan  Poiinsule.  It  waa  a  atrange  mixture  of  nationalities,  of  social  and 
]X)litical  institutions.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  absorption  of  two  foreign  civiliza'' 
lions  is  presented  to  us  by  the  chronicle  of  the  ^^orea,  composed  in  its  most 
ancient  f  ^rm  in  the  Greek  vernacular  after  1300.  11u^  writer  of  the  chronicle 
was  certaiaiy  a  true  Frank,  no  half-Frank  or  Gasmuie,^  since  otherwise  he  would 
have  had  Greek  sympathiea  No  modem  writer  has  more  thoroughly  recognised 
the  spirit  of  this  racial  mixture  ^an  Goethe  in  the  third  act  of  the  second  part  of 
"  Faust,"  where  in  the  palace  of  Faust  and  Helena  he  is  describing  Misithra.  The 

1  Son  of  a  Frank  lijr  *  Gnik  wifa.  iwoUbly  BMOwk,  fton  tlM  oacfa^oiidlaig  leoto^i  [et  huitaS, « 
fill  d«  bu]  and  ita&^ai,  mulatto,  muUtre. 
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THE  RUINS  OF  MISTRA  IN  LACONIA 
(From  photographs  by  Robrer,  Athens) 
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Greek  spirit  and  the  Fmnkish  spirit  were  indeed  long  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
There  were  at  first  but  isolated  instances  of  mixed  inari-iages ;  but  slowly  and 
surely  the  Fnuokiah  feudal  system  with  all  its  expressions  forced  its  way  into  the 
Cireek  life  and  language.  We  then  find:  o^ufT^o  =  liommag^  vapXa/<a spar^ 
lemeiiL  (also  ^ov\ri  or  avinv-^ia),  \i'fM)?  =  lige  (liep;e\  /coi'ro?  — comte  (couut), 
>7 /tTrapoyi/i'o  =  baronie,  '7r/[)e<rai'Ti'^«  =  prdsentir,  pe/ieorTifiw  =  revestir,  trapaot^pi^u) 
=  paroffrir,  xofieuTovpTj^;  =  commendore,  ^trfwrTpo  =  rdgistre,  KovToaTavXo^;  —  cuute 
stabulum.  The  oouit  life  {tcovpri)  of  the  Frankish  prineipalitiee  was  magnifi- 
cently developed-  Godfrey  II  of  Villehanlouiu  was  always  followed  by  e^hty 
knights  with  golden  spiu^ ;  eight  hundred  of  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Western 
Europe  lived  at  the  court  of  William  11  of  \  illehardouin.  Twelve  families  were 
lords  over  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  peasants  in  Morea.  The  vdpotKot^  serfs, 
became  parigi,  riLstin,  who  were  forced  to  jierform  labour  serrioe  on  the  l<Hi- 
fnndia  of  the  Frankish  knights.  Through  tlte  strict  enforcement  of  Frankish 
feudalism  the  last  relics  of  a  free  i^'asantry  disapijeared  from  Greece. 

Frankish  castles  rose  up  on  the  spurs  of  muuutaiu  i-auges  and  on  lulls  which 
fell  awiqr  piecipitously  on  every  side.  Misithia  first  of  aU,  built  on  an  outlying 
ridge  of  Taygetus  with  an  octagonal  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  guaitle  l  )  }• 
stix)ng  towers;^  then  Aoova  in  North  Areaflia,  on  a  hill  V.OI  t  feet  high,  wliich 
commands  the  vaUey  of  the  Alphous,  and  with  it  the  high  road  of  the  peninsula  of 
Gaiytena ;  and  lastly  the  most  cuuipkie  medieval  fortress,  Gritzena»  between  Iia 
and  Ithome,  vast  battlemented  lines  of  walls,  behind  which  rise  n)und  and  ]H)inted 
towers.  Churehes  were  erected  in  a  peeuliar  early  Gotliif  style.  We  may  iti-^liiiire 
Saucta  Sophia  in  Andrax'ida,  aud  Isova  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  where 
Gothic  lancet  windows  are  inserted  in  the  plain  windows  of  the  former  Greek 
church,  and  eight-ribbed  capitals  falteringly  express  some  artistic  capabilities.  A 
stirring  life  of  jousts  and  tournaments  was  developed ;  troubadours  came  on  the 
scene,  and  the  singing  matches  of  the  jmlacea  aroused  the  echoes  of  the  valleys. 
The  1  luuJis,  with  their  superiority  in  military  science,  were  responsible  (or  the 
introduction  of  many  new  military  terms :  HuarpWt  ^wftTra,  fio^xww  =  bnccina, 
(TKovrdpi,  scutum,  7<^v4{buv  =  gamisoQ,  r/KwoinWro,  tr^buohet,  (ftkdfiovpdif, 
tlammour,  poyardpoi,  from  roga,  mercenaries,  Kovp<rar6pot,  enrsatores,  aem^iov,  si^ge, 
irafnovv,  pardon,  aciin^etm,  assi^ger,  huL^irrewa,  ditieudere  (also  Armenian 
difentel),  hotvri^i^a},  assq;giare,  kmrXuieim  =  applicare,  apipd\i)<t  =  French  amiral, 
from  Arabic  amir,  c^/WTa,  armes,  «ouiy»^o<Tn,  conqueste.  The  modes  of  aJihess: 
/tap6dfia,  ma<!ame,  vSdpa,  dame,  fii'mpe,  raesire;  and  titles:  pdl,  nn,  prjyiva, 
reine,  fiiKdpio<i  (also  Armenian  l>ikar),  iT^ewpaX,  vicar  gL^ndral,  tTpivKnTat, 
princeps,  passed  into  Greek.  In  cornpensalion  the  Fmnkish  knights  in  Morca 
after  a  few  decades  spoke  the  Greek  vernacular:  this  is  jnoved  by  the  general 
statement  of  the  chronicle  of  the  !Morea,  but  also  by  the  exclamation  of  Godefixii 
de  Bri6res  in  the  Imttle  of  Boula  Lagos,  1259,  "  We  speak  one  tongue." 

But  the  thought  of  the  terrible  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1204  had  sunk  ioo 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  to  allow  them  to  be  won  over  by  this.  Tlie 
deep  religious  difference  prevented  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  movement  from 
slumbering,  more  e^ecially  among  the  monks  and  the  cleqgr*    The  latter  now 

*  n»e  name  ia  derived  from  livl^pa,  cheese,  iivfi^pat  —  chelae  monger,  contnicted  later  into  tutrpii ; 
cf.  the  engmviqg,  "Boina  of  Mictnt  in  LneoDia,"  irlwre  «t  any  nto  ia  the  fint  line  baiUinfpi  of  «  latw 
Ontk  {d^lld  in  diBoiniUB ;  Ikoidi  lainaieei  eta 
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seemed  to  be  real  supporters  of  tiie  Greek  naiion.   The  letter  bom  the  clergy  to 

Thi'odoros  Lascaris.  in  which  they  urge  him  as  the  lawful  niouarch  to  enter 
CuusLautTOople  as  soon  as  possible,  shows  that  the  Niciean  dynasty  whic  h  had  fled 
to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  empire  were  regaixled  as  the  legitimate  rulers  ol  liyzau- 
titmi.  Thus  the  faoiue  of  the  Lada  Empire  was  built  on  diifting  quicknnda, 
Morea  might  indeed  long  appear  to  the  WeA  Elltopean  chivahy  as  a  training 
ground  in  knightly  practices  and  attract  the  younger  generatioii,  but  the  I^tin 
Empire  itself  had  fallen  so  soon  ns  the  fact  was  realised  in  the  West  that  it  was 
less  cumpeteut  liiuu  the  GreeJ^  Empire  had  been  to  provide  the  Crusades  wilIj.  u 
liase  of  operations. 

The  new  ^mmd  for  Fraiddsh  chivalr}'  became  naturally  the  theatre  for  adven- 
tures, just  as  Byzantium  itself  was  an  enchanted  land.  In  a  Greek  region  which 
was  saturated  with  Fraukish  culture  a  Oreek  composed  the  ejiic  of  Belthandros 
and  Chrisantza.  Tlie  e])ic  of  Lybistos  uud  Khodamne  sprang  more  directly  from 
tiie  soil  of  a  Gieco-Frankish  mixed  dvilizadon.  Bhodes.  or  rather  Cyprus,  most 
have  produced  these  verses  instinct  with  warm  feeling.  Less  importance  attaches 
to  the  translatif)n  of  French  romance?;  snch  as  "The  Old  Knight,"  or  an  Italian 
adaptation  of  "  Flore  and  Blancheflur "  (^Phhmos  aivd  Platziaphlora). 

The  West,  carried  un  by  religious  fervom',  chivuiiuus  valour,  the  joy  in  cheer- 
ful dating  and  success,  introduced  its  oiganisation  into  the  other  parts  of  the  foimer 
Byzantine  Empire.  Armenia,  whose  monarch  Leo  II  styled  himself  "  King  by  the 
grace  of  the  Papal  Chair  and  the  Ein]terov"  consciously  copied  the  feudalisns  of 
the  West,  and,  lonq;  nfter  Iloman  feudal  expressions  and  institutions  had  acquired 
their  right  of  domicile,  as  in  Ureece,  and  French  barons  tilled  all  the  ottices  at  court 
And  played  a  more  important  idle  than  the  native  nobility,  at  last  the  really  French 
family  of  the  Lnsignans  (1345  and  1370)  mounted  the  Armenian  throne. 

The  exceedingly  prosperous  middle  class  of  the  West  established  itself  firanly 
in  the  domains  <if  the  former  Byzantine  Empire.  The  splendid  position  of  Tyre 
had  remained  still  unimpaired.  The  heights  of  Lebanon,  still  rustling  with  forests 
ol  cedar  and  cypress,  looked  down  upon  a  busy  life,  thriving  trade,  and  floarishiDg 
industries.  Venetians,  Genoese  and  Piaans  had  their  own  quarters ;  their  trading 
'Colonies,  under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  were  grouped  round  the  custom- 
hoiise  and  warehouses,  where  the  goods  of  Western  Asia  and  Cluna  were  stored, 
llotillas,  called  in  Arabic  caravans,  fetched  away  twice  yearly  to  their  homes  the 
rich  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  produce  and  fruits  of  the  fertile  soil.  To  the 
Italian  colonists  were  assigned  rich  tracts  of  ground  (cateUia)  in  the  open  oountiy, 
where  Syrian  peasants  cultivated  sugar  plantations  and  vineyards  and  planted 
oranges,  Hg?,  and  almonds.  In  the  towns  themselves,  e<?pecin11y  in  Tyre,  pur]dc- 
dye  works  and  glass  manufactures  still  flourished.  Silk  factories  sati&hed  the 
Western  craving  for  luxury  with  costly  white  stuffs.  Italian  towns  sprang  np  in 
Armenia,  the  Venetians  owned  an  entire  quaiter  In  Mohammedan  Baleh.  In 
this  way  were  created  colonial  empires  on  the  widest  scale^  which  made  the 
fullest  use  ol  Uie  native  population. 

F.  The  Empiue  of  Xica/l 

Theodore  I  Lascaris,  first  as  despot  in  Nic^,  then  as  enqiirar,  thoroughly 
learned  the  art  of  playing  off  the  diffeient  poweta  (me  agsabat  the  otiietv  and  of 
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€mploymg  for  hla  own  enJs  Seljuks,  Bulgarian?,  and  Franks.  The  battle  at 
Antioch  on  the  Marauder  (early  summer,  I'Jl  1)  had  reduced  the  Seljnks  to  great 
straits;  it  had  been  lai'gely  decided  by  the  siugle  coiubut  between  the  emperor 
and  Kai  Khusiau  (p.  103).  Tho  Duke  of  Nazos,  Maroo  Sanudo,  Job  s(m>m-1aw, 
was  captured.  The  successor  of  Lascaris  was  his  second  aon-in-law,  John  III, 
T)ueas  Batatzes  (1222-1254).  He  obtained  in  l  Jli4  Adrianople,  and  in  1234  the 
king  of  Bulgaria,  John  Asi^a  II,  as  allies  against  the  Frankish  State,  and  by  a  sue- 
cessfol  arrangement  with  Bemettina  Angelus  of  £pirus  (Theasalonica)  he  reduced 
that  c  niritiy  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

"Without  any  d^uibt  all  who  mtulo  any  pretension  to  higher  culture  in  Bv/an- 
tium  had  lied  h'lm  the  barbarism  of  the  Latin  Empire  to  Nic;ea,  to  the  <  nurt  ot  that 
Theodore  II  Lascaris,  who,  in  spite  of  bodily  infirmity,  showed  au  exuaordinuiy 
vigour  of  mind.  The  firat  atep  toward  a  complete  revival  of  Greek  life  was  taken 
from  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor.  Xieephorus  Blemmydes,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age,  had  bnnifrht  np  and  educated  the  crown  prince  Theodore.  Before  his  acces- 
aion  Theodore  seemed  gentle  and  impressionable,  meek  when  blamed  by  his 
master,  and  inclined  to  the  tranquil  life  of  a  scholar.  As  emperor  (1 254-1 2S8) 
Theotlore  II  Lascaris  appears  fully  conscious  of  his  pt»wers,  strong  in  spite  of  his 
infirmity,  and  keenly  aware  of  the  iMdutlon  of  Ilellenistu  ("tho  Hellenic  element 
can  only  look  to  itself  for  help  and  must  draw  ujKin  its  own  possessions  ").  He 
retained  his  gentleness  and  solicitude  for  friends,  more  especially  for  his  coim- 
aellor  Geoigios  Mutzalon,but  with  st^n  resolutiim  refused  to* be  humble»w  rdaz 
th«  vigour  of  his  rule."  He  suppressed  the  Slavonic  movement  under  the  Czar 
Michael  AsCn,  after  a  brilliant  campaign,  by  the  peace  of  125fi. 

Michael  Palaiologos  ^  as  "  Despotes  "  took  over  the  regency  for  his  son  Jolin  IV 
Lascaris  until  be  was  podaimed  on  January  1, 1259,  as  oo-empenr. 


Q.  The  Keo-Btzantikb  EiimB 

Ox  August  15, 1261,  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  made  his  entry  into  Constan- 
tinopleL  The"  grievous  sickness  **  of  the  Latin  world,  as  the  Greek  Nieetas  puts  it, 
was  checked;  "  the  nol)lest  member,"  the ''child  of  sorrow  of  the  Koman  Church," 
vras  lost  "to  the  discredit  of  the  Latin  name;"  as  Po])e  Urban  IV  (I2r,l-12fi4) 
asserted,  ^lirhael  neeiled  all  his  strategic  abilities  to  hold  his  n-rouiid  agaui.st  tho 
Lutius  of  the  Morea,  ugaiu^it  Epirus,  the  Serviuiiii  uud  i>ulguiiuus,  and  agaiu:>t 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Not  merely  did  he  in  a  war  against  Michael  11  Angelus  of 
Epirus  obtain  possession  of  Joannina,  1265,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1281, 
checkmate  Chailes  of  Anjou  by  the  battle  at  Berat  (Albania),  but  he  .'-bowed  a 
masterly  diplomatic  skill,  which  played  the  Genoese  oh  against  the  Venetians, 
xouaed  enemiea  on  eveiy  side  against  Anjou,  and  excluded  the  Curia  from  the  war 
j^pinat  Byzantinm.  A  union  with  the  papacy  was  intended  to  effect  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Occidentals  from  every  Byzantiae  r^ion,  to  annihilate  the  Western  baiba- 
xians,  and  pnvent  any  attack  in  tha  future.  The  SicUian  monarchy  and  the  Cnria 
were  stiu^ling  for  Byzantium,  and  the  first  to  prnHt  by  this  struggle  was  liyzan- 
tium.  Compared  with  that  time  (1261 ),  when  William  of  Villehardouin  proclaimed 
a  crusade  against  BvTiantinm  and  the  I'djie  commanded  the  cause  to  be  prrar!i(>«l  in 
France,  Poland,  and  Aragon,  and  wislied  to  devote  to  that  end  a  tax  for  three  years 
imposed  on  the  young  deiics,  what  a  change  was  now  visible  (July  6, 1274) !  The 
erMd  of  Greeks  and  Latins  was  once  more  sung  in  common,  and  the  Greek  envoys 
were  sent  to  announce  in  public  places  the  ])articipation  nf  llie  Oreek  emperor  in  a 
crusade  I  The  union  of  the  two  churches  had  been  accomplished  by  the  recogni- 
tioo  of  the  papal  primacy,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Double  ProoessioD,  and  of 
the  use  of  unleavened  wafers  in  the  sacrament, — a  result  which,  as  Po)  l  ( Gregory  X 
saitl,  "  no  one  had  considered  possible  without  secular  cnmpuL^inn."  The  r.roL'k 
clei-gy  certainly  resisted  strongly  any  union  under  sucli  wiiditions,  but  ^lichael 
knew  how  to  suppress  them.  The  patriarch  of  Bulgaria  and  the  primate  of  Servia 
also  submitted,  and  were  now,  by  ecclesiastical  incorpomtron  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
once  again  more  firmly  linked  to  Byzantium.  The  powerful  alliance  which  Charles 
of  Aujou  ooneluded  at  Or^'ieto  on  July  3,  1281,  in  order  to  renew  the  l^tin 
Empire,  seemed  to  involve  considerable  dangers ;  it  was  intended,  with  the  help  of 
Vet^ce  and  Philip  of  Oourtenay  (the  titular  Latin  emperor,  son  of  Baldwin  11  and 
.son-in-law  of  Charles),  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Curia,  to  "ref-t  if  the 
power  of  the  A|Mi.st(>!ii'  Chair."  T'harles  had  already  ordered  tht-  siege  tniin  f<<r 
the  investment  of  Constantinople  and  hxed  the  mighty  expedition  lor  V1SV>,  wlieu 
the  Sicilians  rebelled  against  these  heavy  im}xisition»  un  March  30,  1282  (the 
"Sicilian  Yespera'*);  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  crowned  at  Palermo,  had 
sympathised  with  their  cause.  Micliael  was  thiiH  saved  from  the  lord  of  Italy, 
Burgundy,  and  Provence,  to  whom  Pope  Martin  iV  (1281-1285)  proffered  a 
willing  subiuissiuu. 

Andronicus  II  (1282-1328)  gave  the  empire  a  new  ecclesiastical  oi^nisation 
and  turned  his  attention  toward  the  orthodox  clerg)-.  The  sinking  empire  bad  not 
been  spared  the  scnnr^xe  of  mercenaries;  the  firebrands  of  tlie  Catalans  seemed 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Turka,  even  when  the  hidalgos  secua>d  a  permanent 
home  for  themselves  in  Athens  and  Tbdiee  (1311).  Some  lij^t  on  the  panto 
caused  by  these  adventurers,  and  on  the  high  honour  paid  to  valiant  defenders,  u 
cast  by  the  inL^sion  of  tlie  rhetorician  Thomas  jMagij^tros,  with  the  mnnastif  name 
of  Theodvihis,  who,  in  tlie  name  of  the  city  of  Thessalouica,  petitioned  tlu-  enii  eror 
between  1314  and  1318  to  bestow  some  distinction  on  the  general  Chandreuos. 
At  that  time  probably  Joseph,  a  monk,  of  a  noble  fomily  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
prod\iced  his  great  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge.  A  marriage  ode,  ornamented  with 
valuable  ilhiminations.  in  honour  of  the  wedding  of  Androniens  IT  (with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  V  of  Hungary  f )  gives  ua  a  vivid  picture  ut  the  court  costumes  of 
that  day.  Miohad  YIII  wears  a  round  crown  set  with  pearls,  the  courtiers,  white 
caps  with  stripes  as  badges  of  rank;  the  ladies  have  plaited  tresses  or  bng 
waving  hair. 

Byzantine  art  at  this  period  of  temj>orary  recovery  once  more  pn»duced  great 
results;  thus  the  mosaics  of  Kachri-Djami,  formerly  Moni  (t^9  ;^cya?  =  fuori  le 
mura),  with  their  lives  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Viigin,  represent  faces  whidi  axe 
natuial  and  individualiaed»  Peter  appearing  as  an  Egyptian.   Hie  figures  are  full 
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uf  uiovemfint  as  if  an  adndxtura  of  Western  blood  bad  also  revived  art,  quite  dif- 
ferently from  the  contemporary  miniature  paintinj*  (Book  of  Job  ;  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  in  Paris).  A  counterpart  to  this  varied  life  meets  us  in  the  host  of 
itinemnt  poets,  men  of  high,  intelleetral  powers,  who,  like  Ifonuel  Fhiles,  put 
weU-rounded  laudatory  verses  at  the  disposal  of  any  who  aaiiafy  ihear  huuger  and 
thirst  and  clothe  them  with  a  mantle  of  Russian  fur.  A  atratum  of  useless  idlers, 
who  think  tlieiiisehes  too  good  for  real  work,  corrupt  parasites  who  by  their 
cringing  cuaLamiuate  their  patrons  —  they  are  typical  of  this  age  in  Lyzuutin© 
hiMory. 

Andronicus  III  (1328-1341)  was  freed  from  the  Bulgarian  peril  since  the  Ser- 
vian prince  Stephnn  V  (IV)  Vto&  (3.;  1320-1321)  defeated  the  Czar  Michael  of 
Bdyu  (Widdin)  at  Belbuzd  (Ktistendil;  June  28,  1330).  But  in  its  place  came 
the  danger  of  the  Servian  Empire  vhieh  Stephen  Diuan  (1331-1355)  now  founded. 
This  comprised  large  portions  of  Macedonia  and  Illyria,  and  also  included  Epirus, 
w]ii<  h  had  been  taken  by  Andronicus  from  the  house  of  Angelus  ('Kv^4— 1335). 
Andronicus  was  more  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  Chios  (1329),  Le^bus  (1336), 
and  Ffaoctea  (1340).  The  infant  John  V  (1341-1376  and  1379-1391)  and  the  Megas 
Dttz  (high  admiral)  Aleziua  Apoeauctu  were  aoon  opposed  by  the  grand  servitor 
John  VI  Cantaciuene,  who,  aided  by  the  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  John  Angelus, 
the  governor  uf  Epirus,  entered  the  capital  on  February  3,  1347.  We  may  believe 
it  was  less  on  bis  own  account  than  in  the  interests  of  the  common  welfare  that 
the  (3antacazene  resolved  to  beeome  emperor  of  the  Bomana  and  to  withstand  that 
immense  complication  of  adverse  eirottmstanoeai  He  was  a  level-headed,  npt^t 
atatesman  at  a  critical  period. 

The  position  of  Byzantium  bad  become  deplorable.  Disconnected  fragments 
of  the  Italkan  Peninsula  and  a  few  idanda  composed  (Sie  "  Empire."  The  district 
of  the  capital  and  Thrace  (a  triangle  extending  from  Sozopolis  past  Adrianople  to 
Christopolis)  formed  the  core.  Thcssalonica  with  Chalcidice,  jiortions  of  Wnlla- 
chian  Thessaly  and  Albanian  Epirus,  and  the  principality  of  Mi^ithra  represented 
three  more  disconnected  provinces,  in  parts  completely  surrounded  by  Servia.  Of 
the  island^  ainoe  1269,  Ceoa,  Seriphoe,  Si&nto^  IKdno,  PolyoaiidiOb  KiOi  S^rroe^ 
Sciathos,  Chelidromi,  T>emnos,  belonged  to  the  Greek  Empire;  as  did  after  1310 
Scopelos,  from  1333-1346  Chios  and  Samos,  from  1337-1357  Cefalonia,  Zante, 
Ithaca;  and  Lesbos  permanently.  Stephan  l>usan  was  crowned  ''Czar  of  the 
Servians  and  Ore^*  in  1346.  With  the  help  of  the  Yeoetiaaa  and  Servians  on 
one  sid^  and  die  Turks  on  the  other,  the  two  emperors  waged  war  on  each  other. 
It  wa«  John  VI  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Osraans  into  Europe. 

Asceticism,  meanwhile,  in  its  most  fanatical  form  had  created  a  home  fbr  itself 
on  Mount  Athoa  in  the  in<mB8tio  oommuaity,  whidi  aoon  haeame  a  national  sane* 
tnar\  f')r  the  Greeks.  The  Hesychast  (qnietist)  controversy  originated  with  the 
Omphalojisx  cliites  (navel  ?:)u]s\  and  represented  a  reaction  of  the  national  Greek 
theologj'  against  tlie  intrusion  of  We.stera  scholasticism.  The  ^ictorj-  of  the 
Hesychasis  implied  schism  with  the  Westw  The  llesychast  system  is  the  last 
sucoessful  development  of  Greek  mysUoism.  It  may  he  traced  baek  to  Simeon 
the  Younger  (963-1042),  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  vision  of  the  Uncreated 
Light  as  well  as  that  of  the  Divine  Presence.  The  West  Greek  Barlaam  of  Cala- 
bria, who  wished  that  the  Aristotelian  proof,  based  on  reason,  of  the  existence 
of  God  ahonld.  alone  be  takoL  into  aeooonti  e^preaaod  himself  moat  empbaticaUj 
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against  the  mysticism  of  Alhos.  Tliia  Eastern  practice  of  contemplation  was 
attacked  also  by  Gregnrv  Acyn<linus  with  the  arguments  of  Ihoraas  Aquinas,  but 
defended  by  Gregory  l  aixunas,  who,  about  1347|  thanks  to  the  support  of  John 
Oantacugene,  played  a  prominent  lOle,  and  enteored  into  idations  the  Czar 
Stephan  Dusan.  There  are  links  connecting  the  old  sects  of  the  Baulicians 
(p.  69)  and  the  Eogumiles  with  the  Palamites,  whose  influence  ap^ain  extends  to 
the  Bussian  sect  of  the  Strigoliki.  'J'hc  victory  of  Palamitism.  to  which  in  any 
case  John  Cantacuzene,  a  passionate  lover  of  theology,  contributed,  widened  enor- 
mously the  golf  between  the  East  and  West,  but  cemented  more  finnly  the 
eceleaiasticftl  unity  of  the  Gredc  world.  This  religious  mysticism  was  now  con- 
fronted in  the  very  countrj-  itself  by  an  ethical  counter  movement.  The  Idio- 
rhythmic  monasteries,  in  which  each  man  lived  after  his  own  way,  and  might 
acquire  property  of  his  own,  then  arose;  the  monarchical  monasticism  of  the 
pe^  made  way  not  for  ft  democratic  but  an  anstoemtic  constitution,  in  ^ich  the 
two  Mpitropi  wexe  merdy  an  administrative  committee  of  the  «yvuMrw  of  fiffceea 
brethren.  The  ethical  aspects  of  the  common  life  were  developed.  An  interest 
in  the  classics  and  philosophy  showed  itself  and  increased  appreciably. 

Manuel  II  (1391-1423)  lived  to  see,  after  the  conquest  of  I3ulgaria  by 
the  Turks,  a  systenatio  Uoekade  of  Coi^antinopleL  The  assistance  afforded 
by  the  West  met  with  various  successes,  but  the  terrible  defeat  of  Nicopolis  by 
Bajaset  I  (described  by  John  Scliiltbcr«xrr  of  Munich ;  cf.  VoL  VII,  p.  21 G)  ended 
the  crusade.  The  Morea  became  tributary  to  the  Turks;  but  the  French  relief 
expedition  under  Marshal  Boucicaut  (p.  131)  effected  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
ital The  emperor  a  French  pensioner,  who  wrote  poems  on  Franco-Flemish 
carpets,  the  patriarch  a  Bussian  pensioner:  such  was  the  situation  of  affairs 
when  the  Mongol  Timur  (VoL  II,  p.  182)  destroyed  the  empire  of  Bajazet 
(1402).  Tlie  Emir  Mohammed  I  maintained  peace  with  Manuel  after  14!  J?,  who 
with  his  son^  established  order  in  the  Murea,  but  quarrelled  with  the  \  enetians» 
who  deprived  him  in  1419  of  Monembasia. 

Tlie  tactics  of  the  T^ks  in  wdcoming  Byzantine  claimants  to  the  throne  were 
now  adopted  by  the  Byzantines  against  the  Turks,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
so  little  success  tliat  B}  zantitnn  ord}-  with  difficulty  repulsed  a  dangerous  attack 
in  1422.   For  the  tirst  time  in  the  East  cannon  were  now  employed  by  the  Turks. 
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A  terrible  devastation  of  the  Morea  followed.   Indisputably  a  highly  gifted  and 
dcilful  styliat,  who  wrote  spiritual  sonj^  and  church  hymns,  and  vindicated  Qiris- 
tianity  against  Islam  in  Lwenty-six  dialogues,  familiar  with  nil  knightly  exercises 
and  a  master  of  eloquence,  Mauuei  was  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position.  Struck 
by  apoplexy  in  1423,  he  withdrew  into  a  convent,  where  he  died  on  July  21, 1425* 
He  must  have  looked  more  vigorous  than  he  appears  in  the  feeble  fifteen^  cen- 
tun- painting  on  the  title-page  of  the  maTiu?;rnpt  of  St.  Dionysius,  presented  by 
I'.ini  to  the  monastery  at  St.  Denis  (and  now  in  the  Louvre).    Oemistus  Tlethon 
aimed  both  liis  treatises  on  the  political  and  social  renascence  of  the  Peloponnese 
It  Blurael  and  bis  son  Theodorus  II,  despot  of  the  Morea.  Starting  from  the 
purity  of  the  Hellenic  population  settled  there,  Gemistus  proposed  to  divide  th& 
popiilacinii  into  soldiers  and  ^ricnlturists.    Capitalists,  otilcials,  and  authorities- 
Trere  assigned  to  ihe  tliird  clafis.    He  would  exclude  from  ail  share  in  the  public, 
revenue  x^ersons  who  abandon  themselves  to  tranquil  meditation  and  lead  a  con- 
tempUtive  life.  Man  should  live  hytha  labour  of  his  hands  and  not  upon  offer- 
ings extorted  from  the  faitbfuL   All  private  possessions  should  become  pnblie 
property ;  the  field  should  belong  to  the  individual  only  so  long  as  he  cultivates 
it   Oemiftus  would  abolish  the  mutilation  of  criminals  and  introduce  in  its  place 
penal  servitude.    Coined  money  should  be  pr  ohibited,  as  in  ancient  times,  and 
impots  should  be  paid  forwitb  cotton— a  proof  of  the  abundanoe  ef  dhe  latter 
eoisiiiodity.   Necessities  ctf  life,  when  produced  in  the  countiiy,.  shoulcC  only  he 
exported  under  heavy  duties^    In  his  second  treatise  (Nofuov  avy^pa^ri)  G«mistuft 
lilts  violently  against  military  officer??  who  are  at  the  pame  time  merchants.  Hi» 
proposal  of  a  threefold  impost  (forced  labour,  money  taxes,  and  taxes  on  commodi-  ^ 
tMs)  calls  attention  to  the  nrgent  necessity  of  fiscal  refonn. 

This  Roman  Empire  beMme  under  John  YIII  (1423-1448)  a  misemlde  andk 
petty  State,  possessing  tha  small  ]>eQin8Ula  iA  the  Bosphorus  and  one  or  two^ 
towns,  but  paxnng  tribute  for  what  it  did  possess.  Tliessalonica  fell  to  i!h>  Turk* 
in  1430,  while  the  Morea  at  any  rate  became  quite  (ireek.  Once  more  the  word 
of  salvation, "  Union  I "  resounds.  But  not  only  did  the  sturdiest  opponent  of  th& 
Unioi^  Mareiu  Eugoiieus,  detdare  in  Florence,  "  I  will  not  sign  raj  name,  ooma 
what  may!"  even  the  nation  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  Florentine  Union  of 
1439.  Nevertheless  Eugeniua  IV  allowed  the  ("msade  to  be  preaehed  wluch  led 
to  the  victory  on  the  Cuuovitch  near  Ni.sch  (iieceiuber  24,  1443),  but  also  to  the 
defeat  of  Yama  (November  10,  1444).  Notwithstanding  the  severe  defeat  in  the 
Ifoiea  (December  4, 1446),  this  peninsula  was  left  at  the  beginning  of  1447  to 
the  Palaeologi  in  return  for  tributcw  There  was  still  plenty  of  amusement  in  the 
cnpital.  Grand  processions,  religious  ceremonial",  and  dramatic  representations 
were  heUl  in  the  Chui-eh  of  St.  Sophia,  as  Bertrandou  de  la  r>ro('f}uii"''re  d»'.scribes. 
Now  and  again  envoys  were  most  graciously  received,  as  for  e.Kample  ibe  ambas- 
Mdor  of  Bagttsa,  Ser  TolaiuB  de  Bavalio,  who  was  dismissed  with  gifts  and  priv- 
ileges. Clearly  no  one  in  Constantinople  realised  how  great  was  the  danger,  how 
imminent  the  de'^tnietiou  of  the  city. 

The  last  em])eror  of  Byzantium,  Corr«t.^ntiue  XI  (1449-1453),  fell  in  the  famous 
battle  against  the  Toiks.  lie  was  buiied  iu  the  Wefa  square  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city ;  the  awnoiy  ol  tbe  last  Palseole^s  stall  lingers  there.  Not  Greeb  alone 
depict  the  tragic  falL  Narratives  penned  by  membera  of  the  most  various  nations 
Imf  testiinoii7     the  woddnvide  imnortaBce  whieh  the  capital  still  posaeased» 
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^ough  the  Empire  was  ncrar  no  greater  than  a  city-state,  ^'n  etians  (Nicdi 
Barbaro),  Florentines  (.Tacques  Tcdanli),Bre.s(  iiuis  (Ubertino  Puscolo),  the  Genoese 
Fo(hsth,tLii  Armenian  monk,  the  Paltr  .Superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Galata,  Slavs 
(the  Janissarj'  Michael,  a  Ser\Tan  from  Ostrovitza),  describe  the  last  destinies  of 
Byzantium,  so  impressive  to  eje-witnesses.  The  theme  is  handled  in  Greek  folk- 
songs, which  gi\  c  hope  ("  Yours  once  more  will  be  the  city,  when  the  fated  hoar 
arrives"),  and  also  in  poli.shed  verses  ("AXwcrf-r  ¥.o}vcTravrn'ovrro\co<;)  which  were 
intended  to  rouse  all  Europe  in  order  that  the  city,  cnKslied  by  the  weight  of  her 
own  sins,  might  be  restored.  Four  historians  deal  with  the  rise  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  or  the  fall  of  the  Greek :  Laonicus  Ghalccmdyles,  a  distinguished  AtheniaOi 
who  went  to  Murad  11  in  1446  as  an  ambassador,  describes  the  period  from  1298 
to  14Go.  Tlioupli  he  took  as  liis  nuMlels  Herodotus  and  Tliucydides,  he  wns 
unable  to  suppress  his  admiration  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Osuian  Empire. 
Ducas,  secretary  of  the  (.ieuoese  Podesta  of  Phoca;a,  describes  the  years  between 
1341  and  1462.  Georgios  Phrantses,  the  Great  Luguthete,  a  Turkish  prisooer 
in  1454,  fled  to  Venice  and  Kome ;  in  contrast  to  Ghalcondyles  he  is  filled  with 
a  Imniing  hatred  <<{  tlie  Turks.  Critoliulus  i»f  Tmbro??,  an  imitator  of  Thucydides 
and  on  the  wiioie  an  admirer  of  the  Turks,  wrote  a  history  ol  the  Emir  Moham- 
med II  to  the  year  1467. 

The  Grecising  of  the  Balkan  Poiinaula,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Eg)-pt,  had  been 
attempted  by  Byzantium ;  the  East  Roman  Empire  continuii^i  what  had  been  began 
during  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  basis  of  population,  however,  on  which  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  rested  was  so  narrow  that  we  cannot  agi*ee  with  the  censure  ]»assed  on 
the  weakness  which  Byzantium  showed  in  tliis  tasL  The  gain  for  modem  civiliza- 
tion would  certainly  have  been  enormous  if  Bycantinm  had  sueceeded  in  HeUmis- 
ing  the  whde  of  tiie  Balkan  Peninsula  and  thus  sweeinng  away  a  multiplicity  of 
hindrances  to  racial  development  and  international  peace.  But,  owing  to  the  weak 
foundation  which  the  Greek  nationality  itself  snpydied  to  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
such  large  drafts  iiad  to  be  drawn  ujx)n  foreign  nations  that  only  on  the  one  side 
the  conception  of  the  State,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Greek  Church  and  Greek 
culture,  formed  the  bond  of  union  for  these  heterogeneons  elements  of  the  Bysan- 
tine  population.  Military  genius  had  organised  the  forces  of  this  State ;  literati 
of  the  r.yzaiitine  Empire  liad  at  le;ist  tried  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  Greek 
past,  even  though  they  were  incapable  of  producing  new  masterpieces.  Theo- 
logical controvei-sies  had  in  centuries  of  dispute  built  up  the  completely  inde- 
pendent fabric  of  the  Greco-Oriental  CSrarch.  But  these  forces  did  not  produce 
a  coherent  Greco-Byzantine  nationality,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  on  the 
Balkim  Peninsula.  Tlie  Greco-Oriental  rhundi  is  in  its  e.'ssence  national,  and 
could  not  therefore  in  tlie  fiuxher  course  of  development  withhold  national  iude- 
^  vudence  from  the  chvnclies  of  other  nations  (Bulgaria).  The  immense  mass  of 
writings  which  Byzantine  intdlectual  life  has  bequeathed  to  us  shows  the  stras^t 
curves  of  development. 

JL  Thb  Stbxad  of  Gbeek  Gultubb  to  Italy 

Bablaam  of  Calabria  (mentioned  already  on  p.  109),  who,  according  to  tbe  testi- 
mony of  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  was  familiar  with  fluclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato^ 
had  formed  a  friendship,  at  the  court  of  Avignon,  with  Petiaioh,  and  the  latter 
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hoped  to  be  initiated  with  Barlaam's  help  into  the  Groek  language.  Boccaccio 

accomplished  what  Petrarch  did  not  attain,  and  was  taught  Greek  by  Leontius 
rilutus,  who  became  the  first  professor  of  Greek  in  the  West  (Florence).  Tlie  real 
founder  of  Greek  studies  in  Italy  was  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  Leonardo  llruui  of 
Arezzo^  vho  pored  over  the  great  Greek  literature  niglit  and  day,  bears  witness  to 
the  enthttsiasm  which  then  pervaded  Italy.  Cardinal  Bessarion  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  Rome.  Cosimo  dei  Medici  und  Pope  Nicolaa  V  vied  with  wHi  other 
in  collect injjj  niannscripta  and  prncurirK'  f  vaiiplations. 

Tlie  eilect  of  this  study  u£  GiecK  and  of  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  trea«- 
iires  ot  dassieal  antiquity — to  a  leas  degree  the  influence  of  Greek  painters 
(Marcus,  1313,  Demetrius,  1371,  in  Grenoa;  Georgios,  1404,  in  Ferrara;  ci  the  rela« 
tions  of  Bent'dictine  monks  of  Subifico  to  Creek  painters)  —  has  been  in  former 
limes  much  ejcaggerated.  It  was  to  be  imagined  that  the  Eenaissance  and  Human- 
ism owed  their  entire  origin  to  theee  envoys,  artists,  and  refugees  from  Constanti- 
nople. In  reality  this  Benaissance,  which  had  already  hegnn  with  l)aut€'s  "  Vita 
Nuova,"  sit^iiified  rather  a  lleiiaissance  of  the  strength  of  r>arbarisiii  than  ui  tlie 
Antiijut'.  It  is  iH'rfectly  correct  that  the  Kenaissances  of  tlin  Anli(iue  whieli  Ijvzan- 
tium  effected  had  aiiued  too  exclusively  at  preserving  the  Classical;  again  they 
were  too  frequent,  and,  as  it  were,  produced  insensibilily  to  deeper  ii^oenoes;  by 
way  of  contrast  the  Itdian  Renaissance  owes  a  great  debt  lu  the  study  of  antiquity. 
Nevertheless  in  modern  times  a  fuller  justifiable  warning  has  been  issued  against 
the  tendency  to  overestimate  the  effects  of  the  Antique  on  the  New  Life,  at 
whose  threahold  the  **  Vita  Kuova**  stand  symbolicallj.  Giotto  created  a  new  art, 
in  contrast  to  Bjzantinism  and  hy  a  return  to  nature.  The  treasures  of  the  past 
retniire  tlie  strength  (jf  the  present,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  feel  its  own  spiritual 
life  u>  be  crushed,  but  may  be  stimulated  to  liberate  the  innermost  forces  of  the 
souL 


a.  NEW  QBEECE 


A.  Tu£  Turks  as  Hmts  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (1453-1821) 

The  Turkish  races  were  not  able  to  escape  the  influence  diffused  by  Byzantium 
and  the  West.  Tlie  wild  Seljuks,  who  far  outdid  the  Arsacida  and  Sassanids  in 
the  lust  of  destruction,  chose  not  Byzantine  art  but  Persia  as  their  teacher  in  their 
empire  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  minor  principalities,  which  sprung  up  as  offshoots 
from  the  Seljuk  Empire,  stood  in  dose  afflnilgr  with  Byzantium  and  the  Western 
rulers  of  the  Orient  The  debt  of  the  invaders,  both  in  politics  and  culture,  to  the 
land  of  which  they  took  possession,  has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  illuminated.  But 
'  so  much  we  see,  that  in  contrast  to  the  partial  retention  of  the  Theme  system  on 
European  soil,  the  Bysantme  oi^anisation  was  obliteiated  in  Asia  Minor,  since  the 
older  ethnographical  divisions  sliowed  more  vitality.  Already  the  ten  principali- 
ties which  arose  within  the  Seljuk  Knipire  corresponded  more  or  less  to  ancient 
provincial  divisions.  Sarukhan  (Lydia),  Aldin  (Ionia),  Mentesche  (Uaria),  Tecte 
(Pamphylia  and  Lycia), — the  names  of  these  princes  have  been  preserved  in  the 
names  of  modem  administrative  divisions.  Many  relations  were  estaUished 
between  these  Turcoman  princes  and  their  neighboiu-s;  the  Duke  of  Naxos,  the 
Genoese  of  Chios  and  Phoc«a,  the  Gattilusio  of  Metelio,  paid  tribute  to  i^ukban. 
VOL  v—» 
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However  hostile  these  Turcomans  may  have  been  toward  Byzantium,  the  giganiic 
growth  of  the  dependait  pnndpttUfcies  oontribated  to  (he  lewdt  that  Sarakhaa  and 
Aldin  formed  an  alliance  with  Andronicus  III  Palaeologus  at  Phoc^a  (1327). 

Ap^riiii,  the  fact  that,  abouL  1328,  the  Osmans  (cf.  pp.  120,  122)  began  to  strike 
coins,  iurced  the  other  priuces  of  their  race  similarly  to  issue  n  n.nnage.  The 
Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Danishmeude  of  (Jappadooia  had,  from  11 00  onwards 
for  some  decades»  etraek  eoina,  fiiet  wi^  a  Greek  inacripticm  and  the  figure 
of  Christ,  precisely  after  the  model  of  the  coins  of  Taucred  of  ADtioch,  later, 
however,  without  this  portrait  and  with  a  Greco- Arabic  inscription-  The  gvjliati 
(so  called  from  the  lilies  on  the  cmss  of  the  reverse)  which  Charles  II  of  Anj^u 
(1285-1309)  and  his  sou  llol)ert  (I309-lo42)  issued,  were  imitated  by  the  rivals 
of  the  Osmans.  We  only  know  the  ooins  of  Prince  Sanikhan*  *  moneta  que  fit  in 
Mandasia "  (Magnesia),  those  of  Omar  Beg,  grandson  of  .Aldhit " xnoneta  que  fit 
in  Theologos"  (Ayas'  luk  on  the  site  of  Ephesus  had  been  named  after  "A'/io? 
^eoXoyo?,  St  John),  and  tlmse  of  Ment«?<che  (siruck  by  Frkhan  at  Paiaiia-Myus 
with  a  debased  Lutiu  iubcripiiou ) ;  probably  the  other  Tui-comau  chief  of  Asia 
Minor  viahed  to  rival  the  Osmans.  It  strikes  us,  in  this  eonnection,  as  a  strange 
£lCt  that  these  zealous  advocates  of  Islam  not  only  stamped  their  own  portrait, 
as  did  the  Auf^evins,  whose  coins  they  imitated,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be 
depicted  with  the  crown  on  their  head,  and  with  the  sce]>lre  and  the  ball,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cross,  and  even  covered  the  reverse  with  the  cross  of  lilies,  in 
the  first  place  Western  artists  cmoed  these  j^eoes  of  money,  but  afterwirda  inex- 
perienced natives,  vho  did  not  nndeiatand  the  Latin  inscription,  attempted  the 
imitatlan. 

But  the  Osman  power,  whifdi  dro\e  its  rivals  into  such  close  touch  with  Westr- 
em  civilization,  had  also,  in  the  |^>erson  of  its  greatest  organiser,  A1&  ed-diu  (cf. 
PPl  117, 1 23),  tendered  homage  to  W^tem  influences.  IFamily  alliances  had  brou|^ 
Byzantine  culture  nearer :  the  first  wife  of  Urkhan  (ct  pp.  121, 127)  was  a  Greek,  who 
thus  became  the  mother  of  Murad  I ;  the  daughter  of  Emperor  John  VI  Cantucu- 
zene,  Theodora,  was  also  mamed  to  Urkhan  (1840),  who  now  interfered  in  the 
dynastic  dispute  of  his  neighbour.  The  efiect  of  Byzantine  and  Western  develop- 
ment cannot  yet  he  completely  gauged.  Difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that,  as 
the  Seljuks  can  point  to  Persian  elements  in  their  art,  so  the  Turkish  raoea 
must  have  adopted  much  in  other  domains  of  life  (for  instance,  in  the  poli^eal 
and  social  organisation)  frr.m  the  Sassanid  Empira  From  an  early  period  there 
were  close  relations  between  Turkey  and  Persia :  the  Persians  borrowed,  in  the 
period  of  the  Skhani  (VoL  II,  p.  180;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  370),  military  expiessions, 
especially  from  the  Turkish  {ya§fM,  plundering,  v^raq,  hagpigw,  wnf ii,  camp ;  also 
the  expre^ions  for  army,  guard,  tent,  weapon),  and  so,  too,  we  trace  Persian 
influences  on  Turkish  races  in  religious  matters  back  to  Parsism.^  Terms  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  plane  of  civilization,  such  as  Turkish  khasineh,  treastu'e,  are 
derived  from  the  Persian  (jaza) ;  so  again  it  is  clear  that  the  star  and  the  cres- 
cent were  copied  from  the  Sasisanid  coins. 

This  Perso-Turkish  develojiment  must  hay*  progressed  with  peculiar  strengtli 
ate  the  times  of  the  Turkish  Pretorian  rale  under  the  Abbasids  in  the  ninth 


1  Fenian,  isdm,  God,  iada  in  tha  Codes  Cuaooicas,  Magyar,  iden;  Penun,  pttklipam,  Turidsl^ 
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Mutiny  (Yd.  Ill,  p.  337),  aad  after  the  daya  of  Sultan  Ifahmud  of  Gfaattia  (or 

<fhazQi ;  VoL  II,  p.  420),  the  founder  of  a  permanent  religious  domination  of  Islam 
in  India  and  the  stingy  patron  of  Firdusi  (Vol.  ITT,  p.  340).  Tlie  question  uatu- 
Tally  suggests  itself  whether  the  feudal  system  which  can  be  shown  to  liave  existed 
•among  the  Turks  as  the  basis  of  miUtaiy  organisation  is  not  traceable  tu  Persian 
influenoe  (as  this  has  already  been  sought  for  in  the  word  iimar,  smaU  fief),  or 
whether  the  Byzantine  fief-system  may  have  supplied  the  model  for  the  Turkish 
Ziamets  and  Timars  (greater  and  lesser  fiefs),  or  whether  we  must  recognise 
in  the  feudal  system  an  old  Turkish  institution,  or  whether,  finally,  the  condi> 
tioos  of  Western  ieudalism  were  copied.  It  is  certain  that  the  I^rduans  were 
-acquainted  with  a  system  i*f  vassalage  (to  regard  these  vassals  as  slaves  is  as  erro- 
neous as  if  tlie  rn.w  of  the  West  were  to  bo  considered  slaves) ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  Persia  a  knightly  nobility  was  formea,  under  the  Sasi>auida,  among 
the  landowners,  the  Dikhans,  which  had  to  furnish  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  may 
be  deseiihed  as  a  sort  of  feudal  artstocney,  smoe  its  members  exercised  proteetiTe 
riglit-s  over  village  communities.  Under  tlie  ^lon^^ol  Ghazan  (1295-1304;  VoL  II, 
p.  180)  the  conditions  of  Persian  feudalism  were  reformed.  Coins  were  intro- 
duced in  the  place  uf  paper  money  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  372),  so  that  a  revival  of  the 
<dd  feudal  system  in  Persia  might  bare  supplied  a  model  fbr  ike  new  Turkish  one. 
Much  may  thus  be  said  for  the  theory  of  Persian  influence.  But  it  appears  that 
in  the  rej^ions  where  the  old  Turkish  life  lias  been  preserved  iii  the  greatest  purity, 
in  the  Khanates  of  Khokand  and  Khiva,  a  clearly  marked  feudal  system  exists, 
since  among  the  Usbegs  the  nobility  (Spahis)  organise  the  levies  ham  among 
the  small  landed  proprietors.  Siueu  in  these  regions  of  uncontamiDatod  old 
Turkish  life,  which  can  hardly  have  been  touched  by  foreign  iulluences,  we  can 
only  assume  a  spontaneous  development,  wo  are  faced  by  this  problem  :  were  the 
Parthians,  who  are  certainly  Iranian,  inlluenced  by  the  Turkish  races,  or  have  we  to 
4sal  with  a  case  of  paiallel  and  independent  development,  which  is  notioed  in  the 
most  different  parte  of  the  globe,  when  wide  dominions  are  occupied  by  a  numeri- 
cally small  conquering  race  ?  Again,  foreign  influence  is  usually  assumed  for  the 
growth  of  the  feudalism  in  Europe,  where  the  w<xd  feodum  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  Soulhem  iVance  about  930 ;  is  this  influence  to  be  sought  in  the  Orient  f  The 
etymological  sttfinity  (feodum  =  AnA^faida,  use  or  result)  at  all  events  must  be 
rejected  as  impracticable.  Not  less  untenable  is  Karl  Hopfs  theory  that  Western 
feudal  institutions  exercised  an  influence  on  the  Turkish  system  of  fiefs. 

(Certain  individual  features  of  Turkish  fiefs  may  be  assigned  to  Byzantine  inilu- 
eooe.  The  Tuikish  leudal  estates  were,  like  the  Byzantine  miUtsiy  estates 
accurately  assessed  in  value :  the  Ziamets  were  to  possess  a  value  of  more  than 
20,000  aspers  (==500  piastres  or  10,000  ]Xira>,  the  timars  a  value  under  20,000 
aspers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Byzantine  military  estates  according  to  the  Novel  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogenuetus  (p.  83) ;  the  value  for  the  cavalry 
and  the  superior  class  of  sailors  w  as  fixed  at  four  pounds  weight  of  gold,  for  the 
ordinary*  marines  at  two  pounds  of  gold  (xmder  Nicephorus  I  at  four  ^)ounds,  and 
for  the  heay)'-armed  at  twelve  pounds).  These  military  estates  existed  at  least  in 
1345,  as  is  shown  from  the  Code  of  Harmenopulus,  and  therefore  in  their  divisions 
might  well  have  aflbided  a  model  for  the  fiefo  long  existent  among  the  Turks.  The 
Turkish  system,  precisely  as  tl)e  Byzantine  institution,  did  not  exhibit  the  inner 
apirib  of  Western  jteudaliMn,  the  hereditary  and  mutual  loyalty ;  but  the  lurka 
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from  their  spirit  of  distrust  did  uot  allow  the  great  fiefs  to  assume  a  berediuiy 
character,  hob  aasigned  amaU  fieb  to  the  sons  of  great  feudal  tenantB. 

It  may  be  antioipated,  and  proved  by  many  examples,  that  the  Byzantine  law 

of  land  was  generally  cnntinuetl  under  Turkish  rule.  Prior  rights  (7rpoTi^i}ai<:) 
in  tlio  narrower  sense  of  the  right  of  the  neighbour  to  prenemptiou  passed  into 
Turkish  law  at  least  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  (As  Schifaat),  The  Turkish 
regulations  as  to  the  re-ciiltmtion  of  nntilled  fidds  {Ihya  d-mwe^  sndi  a»  are 
found  in  the  No^^  yeapyiKot  (p.  67)  of  Leo  III»  are  of  leaa  importance,  con- 
sidering the  universality  of  some  legal  ])rineij)les  (we  may  compare  the  laws  of 
Hammumbi,  p.  fi7);  the  Jus  talionis,  which  had  been  emphasised  by  the  Tsaurian 
emperors  (p.  66)  and  hgures  lai^ely  in  the  Turkish  criminal  code  {Al  Djimyat), 
mo&i  not  necesBarily  be  bonoved. 

Aa  early  as  1268  we  have  proofo  of  a  fief  {Timar)  being  conferred  by  a  Seljuk 
Sultan ;  the  accurate  elaboration  of  the  already  existent  feudal  system  is  attributed 
to  Timurtash,  the  commander  of  the  conquered  Europeo-Byzantine  territories  under 
Murad  I  (1359-1339).  The  thoroughly  militaiy-  feudal  system,  the  protitsof  wh>cb 
are  called  "the  prize  of  battle/'  waa  inatitated  in  audi  a  way  tliat  letter  fiefs 
(Timara)  were  conferred  by  the  govnoora,  greater  (Ziameta)  only  by  the  centnl 
power.  The  owners  of  the  great  fiefis  had  subsequently  to  furnish  fifteen  horse- 
men, the  pro]>rietors  of  Timai-s,  two  horsemen ;  the  proportion  of  large  and  small 
lamled  property  in  the  six  Greek  provinces  can  be  learnt  from  the  prupoition  of 
Ziamets  to  TisMie*  Since  the  ratio  between  Ziameta  and  Timars  was,  in  the 
Morea  1 : 3,  hot  in  Epacto  is  1 : 22,  a  system  of  numerous  laige  properties  exists 
in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  a  pronounced  system  of  small  estates  prevails 
(Negroponte  1 :  15,  Thessaly  1  :  5,  Kaitili  —  Aetolia  1  :  22,  Acarnania  1:10,  Joan- 
nina  1  :  5).  If  therefore  a  primitive  Turkish  tribal  r^uiation  existed,  Byzantine 
influence  presumedly  gave  it  a  more  permanent  form. 

Bysantine  influences  can  also  be  diaoemed  in  the  ^ikish  State :  the  old  idea 
that  every  trace  of  Byzantine  institutions  was  destroyed  root  and  branch  is  shown 
to  be  more  and  more  incorrect,  the  deeper  we  inquire  into  the  question.  The 
general  division  of  the  government  into  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  department 
(x^i  Avcreo)?  and  'AfaroXr;?)  was  retained  in  the  distinction  between  Rumili  and 
Anatoli  The  Exarch  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  (Stambul  = '«  rifp  iroXt.  locar 
tive  case),  which  formed  an  independent  sphere  of  administration,  retained  his  place 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  ns  S'hrima  nrtl.  The  (^lusTles  C^iaov^  in  Anna  Comncna, 
ushers),  who  appeared  with  silver  waixls  on  wliich  silver  chains  jingled,  were  imi- 
tated from  the  Manglaviies  of  the  Kyzaniine  Court,  so  that  the  Chush-Bashi 
(Mcyo^  T^Toovv)  may  have  corresponded  to  the  head  of  the  Manglavites;  like  the 
Protomanglavites  in  Byzantium,  the  Chushes  were  always  employed  as  extraordi- 
nary ambassadors  in  the  first  period  of  the  Osman  Empire;  the  name  then  travelled 
to  Byzantium. 

The  official  correspondence  of  the  first  Emirs  and  Sultans  was  c*)uducLed  in  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  Greek,  an  example  of  which  is  given  1^  the  ultimatum  to  the 

Venetians  in  1570.   A  number  of  Greek  expressions  whicli  the  Turkish  EmpifS 

euililoys  attests  the  preservation  of  tlie  in^^titutioiis  which  these  terms  denote. 
The  Dcftenlar  has  liis  name  I'min  ilie  Cheek  C(<;^^e/)at  (skin,  then  b(H)k);  tlie  Greek 
term  ^Cauoue.^)  for  olliciui  re^iilaiiuns  wa.s  adopted  into  Turkish  (Kanun,  Kanun- 
nam^;  ct  below,  p.  Ti^t);  a  series  of  terms  point  to  the  connection  with  Byzan- 
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tine  financial  institutioDft:  jfo/t/xep/etoi',  from  commerciimi  =  (/ a  ?«n7^,  excise,  T07ro<f  = 
tapu,  ground  rent,  Stj^otriov,  Fl3CU9  =  Bulgarian  dimosija,  Armenian  dimos,  Btj/j.o^ 
Si  dimos,  the  farmed-out  profits  in  money  or  corn,  iiay^dva^vianganc  aklschessi, 
cnsk'Utoney,  Effendi  (lord)  significantly  is  derived  from  the  Gxeek,  h^vrq^  s 
nHlihmi**  As  jnight  be  expected,  the  TurkSpwhen  they  1  r^^  iM  to  build  and  fuiv 
nish  houses  and  to  constrtict  a  na\'T,  borrowed  expressions  f(jr  the  new  ideas  from 
Uie  Greek  (courtyard,  basement,  roof,  window,  bolt ;  seaman,  ferry,  galley,  freight, 
tiller,  beach,  gulf,  haven,  lighthouse,  storm,  northwest,  all  sorts  of  iiah).  Coins, 
we^t^  and  meaamee  aimilayly  vera  bcmrawed  from  Byzantium.  The  early 
organisation  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  created  uiuler  Uilchan's  younger 
brother  and  Vezir  Al^  ed-din,  is  only  to  bo  explained  by  the  pre-eininenL  impor- 
tance of  Western  civilLcation.  The  stress  laid  on  tlie  right  of  coining  money  as 
a  right  of  aoveieignty  must  have  been  due  to  famfliaritjwith  Western  ideas  of 
jDOnarchy;  the  institution  of  a  standing  army  on  the  Greek  model,  later  com- 
posed of  Cbristiaus  (p.  122),  shows  the  value  attached  to  the  countries  conquered 
and  still  to  be  conquered.  The  West  i&  iiually  as  it  were  the  great  j>ublic,  before 
whieli  the  question  of  head-gear  (p.  18)  can  be  seriously  discoased.  Tlie  Greek 
Mime  still  extant  in  the  Byxantine  Empire  has  reappeared  in  the  KaragOs  (Shadow 
play,  p.  124)  possibly  learnt  from  the  Cliiiiese,  in  which  even  the  great  Hercules 
appears  as  K<>n>ghi,  son  of  the  blind  luau,  wlio  con([uers  the  lion. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  regard  the  career  of  the  Usmau  nutiun  merely  as  an 
expansion  of  power,  but  also  as  an  absorption  of  alien  noes  and  foreign  cul- 
ture. From  the  time  when,  in  1300,  they  established  themselves  at  Stigud 
(Sa7ot/SHoy<r  in  Anna  Comnena),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  I)uryl;eum,  down  to  the 
occupation  of  Byzantium,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  elaj^ed.  If  we 
run  our  eyes  over  the  dates  of  their  advance  (they  conquered  Kicomedia  and  Brusa 
in  1326 ;  Nicsea,  1330 ;  Ancient  Mysia  after  1340 ;  Gallipoli,  1358;  iincyra,  1360 ; 
Adrianople,  l^'Hl ;  Philippojvoli,  1362;  Belgrade,  13S5,  and  tlie  jrreater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  by  1393),  we  are  amazed  at  the  aggressive  puwers  of  tlie  nation.  The  dis- 
memberment of  the  Osmau  Empire  by  the  Tartar  Tiiuur  was  quickly  retrieved ; 
half  a  cratuiy  later,  Constantinople  feU  before  the  onsbtught  of  the  Osmans,  which 
was  at  its  fiercest  under  Mohammed  II  (1451-1481),  but  was  revived  again  under 
Selim  II  (1  .•512-1520),  from  the  fact  of  his  bemg  the  Head  of  the  Faith.  The 
foreign  racial  elements  were  really  incorporated ;  iu  the  year  1334  Marino  Sanudo 
said  that  Asia  Minor  was  Turkish  as  far  as  Fhikdelphia.  The  Crusaders  and 
Byzantines  of  the  twelfth  century  discovered  to  their  cost  that  the  Greeks  of 
Southern  A.sia  Minor  (on  Lake  Pungusa)  had  decided  for  the  Central  Asiatics. 
The  Greek  words  taken  from  the  Turkish  point  to  the  close  intercourse  in  later 
times:  such  are  the  words  for  stulfs  (damask,  taffeta,  morocco  leather),  plants 
(hyacinth,  jasmine,  elder,  crocus,  violet),  articles  of  dothing  (dioes»  tounk-hose), 
ornaments  (necklace),  games  (chess  and  dice),  trades  (butcher,  whitesmith,  green- 
grocer, and  guild  itself),  military  terms  (musket,  bullet,  cartridge,  powder).  The 
reverse  is  indeed  suggested  by  the  abusive  terms  (lazy,  stupid,  hunchbacked,  garru- 
lous), and  it  Is  amazing  to  notice  that  the  words  for  q^unrrel,  violence,  swhidling, 
and  favouritism  come  from  the  Turkish. 

The  Turkish  race  has  absorbed  so  much  Western  blood  that  its  whole  anthro- 
pological appearance  is  clianged,  and  the  Turkish  character,  we  find  it  in  the 
Khanates,  is  absolutely  differentiated  from  that  of  the  Osmanli :  the  latter  severs 
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his  connection  with  the  East  when  he  designates  the  foimer  hy  Turk  (  =  coarse, 
rude).  In  this  wny  the  liistorical  destiny  of  the  Osmnns  is  sealed  :  dej»rived  of 
its  resources,  its  coherency,  and  its  reinfor<:^ement  from  the  East,  the  t^man  muion 
is  at  heart  a  stranger  to  the  West,  and  the  empire  fossilises  even  more  than  its 
Byzaofdne  piedecenor.  An  emtio  boulder  on  die  plains  of  Europe,  it  awaits  the 
time  when  stroog  hands  will  pnA  it  back  to  Asia,  and  the  zi^it  betr  of  Byxan* 
tiniam  shall  once  more  take  possession  of  Hagia  Sophia. 

£,  The  Kingdom  of  Gbeecs  (fbom  1S32) 

Both  under  the  first  monarchy  ^  (1832-1862;Otto  of  Bavaria;  ci  YoL  Till) 
and  under  the  second  monarchy  (from  1863  with  William  of  Denmark  as 
G^eorpe  I),  the  country  oscillated  between  attempts  nt  outward  expansion  and 
inner  consolidation.  The  constitution  grantcil  un  AlarcU  16,  1844,  gave  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  the  contending  paitiea  of  crippling  aU  progress  in  a  barren  Mruggle 
which  was  a  caricataie  of  parliamentaiy  Ufe.  A  pre-nninent  oanie  of  internal  dis- 
turhances  was  supplied  by  the  Cretan  question  (1866-1869  and  1897).  Tlie  Ber- 
lin Conference  in  1881  had  promised  Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Albania  to  Greece.* 
The  linancial  distress  which  led  to  national  bankruptcy  in  1S93  was  as  much  due 
to  the  ambition  of  the  half-educated  men  who  played  the  greatest  idle  in  Uie 
eoantiy  as  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Tiiroo^reek  war,  which  showed  the  ineaped^ 
of  the  superior  commanders  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  military  training. 
The  adrniialtle  handling  of  the  cavalry  and  the  reserx'es  by  Edhem  Pasha  and 
the  splendid  etiiciency  of  the  Turkish  artillery  quickly  decided  the  war.  The 
peace  signed  on  Dec^ber  4,  1897,  between  Greece  and  Turkey  gave  Greece  a 
defined  frontier.  The  ddimibition,  more  espedally  in  the  iralley  of  the  Peneina^ 
entailed  considerable  losses  to  Greece  (between  Larissa  and  Triccala).  and  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  four  million  pnimds  (Turkish  =;  £3,750,000),  in 
addition  to  a  compensation  of  £100,000  to  the  owners  in  the  region  of  the  theatre 
of  war.  The  second  article  of  the  preliminary  peace  of  September  18  provided 
that  a  financial  oommittee  of  control,  oompoeed  of  foreigners,  should  watch  over 
the  financial  question  at  Athens. 

The  difficulties  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  are  indis|nuahly  prodif^'ous:  }'^^t 
now  that  an  end  lias  probably  been  set  to  the  interminable  alternation  ot  the 
party  of  order  and  the  adventurist  party  (Tricupista  and  Delyannists)  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Delyannists,  there  is  more  room  for  hope»  since  the  natum» 
which  yii  ides  itself  on  be  in?  of  one  blood  with  Socrates,  seems  at  last  to  see  the 
truth  of  Socrates*  words :  "  If  I  wish  to  have  a  flute  mended,  I  go  to  the  flute- 
maker;  if  a  ship,  to  the  sliip-buiider ;  l>ut  for  the  Siate,  anyone  seems  good 
enough."  How  small  has  hitherto  been  the  produce  of  the  soil,  of  which  only  one- 
seventh  is  cultivated,  is  shown  by  the  statistiea  of  the  year  1901,  in  which  the 
exports  amounted  to  67.2  million  drachmas,  includinj^,  amongst  other  things,, 
currants  (23.1  millicni  dr.),  figs  (ZA  million  dr.),  tobaceo  (44  miUioa  dr.X  oil  and 


1  TTie  Oreek  War  of  LHienition,  as  a  revolt  tnm  fh«  Oman  tpumy,  ao  br  u  it  is  a  intlgnl  part  of 
Turkish  history,  hns  t>eL'n  ri>corded  in  the  seoond  mill aatttiOB J  tO  ftv  W  WmIMB  BoiSpS  VW  MNMWniad 
in  it,  the  eighth  volume  may  be  consulted. 

*  Cf.  th«  map  "Turkey  tod  A^*acant  Coontri«s  after  thst^tfufBoUn** on tlwhifB  **lii|»IIfallK 
iiitfatg  tho  Hiitaiy  «l  1>ii]My  la  Bniopo  **  in 
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olives  (6.B  million  dr.),  wliilo  tlie  imports  reached  122.8  million  drachnm.^  (of 
which  I'A.l  millions  were  fur  corn).  The  importation  of  textiles  fo  a  v;ih:e  of 
nearly  19  million  drachmas  shows  the  depression  of  that  industry  which  is  only 
abfe  to  export  to  the  valae  of  1.3  millian  dracliiDaaj  while  57  millioiis  must  be 
paid  to  foreign  countries  for  other  industrial  needs. 

Pevelnpmentofenerg}',  training  in  Central  European  methods  of  labour,  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  re-cultivation  of  fallnu-  lands,  hut  above  b11  the  repres- 
sion of  the  hall-educated  class  (which  still  dominates  politics  and  journalism)  by 
the  highly  educsted  (cf.  YoL  VIII)  and  by  the  lower  section  of  the  people,  whicli, 
although  onaccuBtomed  to  work»  is  atill  healthy;  combined  with  this,  a  stem 
repression  of  that  nauseating  boastfulness  which  finds  its  pleasure  in  rhetoric  and 
useless  architectural  display  (Academy  of  Scicnce'a  and  Librar}-),  and  an  iron  dis- 
cipline in  fiscal  departments  and  in  the  army,  —  such  measures  may  save  the  coun- 
try to  wfaieh  all  of  ne  owe  the  deepest  grei^tade  fax  tlie  imperisluhle  aonricee  of 
itapastb 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE  AKD  ARMENIA 

Bi  PRUi'ESSOR  DR.  HEINRICH  ZIMMERER 


1.   THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  OSMAN  EMPIRE 
A.  Tel  Omom  and  thi  Destinies  of  the  Osmans  to  the  Yeas  1860 

THE  Osman  power  aud  the  Turkish  natiuualiLy  are  rooted  at  the  present 
day,  as  they  liave  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  Osman  State,  in  Asia. 
For  this  reason  the  historian  of  Turkey  in  Ettiope  is  obliged  to  direct  his 
paze  from  ihe  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  steadily  towards  the  East,  since 
from  the  East  came  forth  that  warlike  people  who  for  nearly  four  centuries  were 
the  terror  of  Europe,  and  siill  present  to  Western  diplomatists  the  insoluble 
problem  of  the  "  Eastern  Question  "  (ct  Yot  IV.  p.  44). 

A&  reg^ds  the  origin  of  the  modern  Turks,  the  information  available  since  the 
discovery  of  the  "  Orthon  inscriptions"  on  the  upper  Yenisei  in  Siberia  (1889- 
1890;  cf,  also  above,  p.  46)  enable?  ns  to  describe  their  aneestor«5  without  hesita- 
tion as  of  pure  Mongolian  race.  From  the  earliest  times  their  nomadic  tribes 
have  formed  oompfeot  political  unions,  which  measoied  swords  with  tbdr  neigh- 
bom:s  the  Chinese  in  continual  frontier  warfare  and  also  possessed  some  degree 
of  Asiatic  civilization,  includii:^  the  art  of  writing,  as  is  e\'ideuced  by  inscriptions 
from  the  eighth  century  a.  d.  CJenerall}'  speaking,  however,  the  fact  is  thnt  t1ie 
great  stretch  of  territory  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Caspian  Sea  has  been  for 
centuries,  aud  stiU  remains,  the  arena  of  barbaric  stn^gglB  between  the  nomad 
Turkish  and  Tartar  tribes.  During  this  long  epoch  in  Eastern  and  Western  Turk> 
estan,  that  inexhaustible  breeding-ground  of  nations,  the  seeds  were  sown  of  those 
military  and  civil  charncleristics  which  are  clearly  reognisable,  in  the  Ttirks  uf  Asia 
Minor  at  any  rate,  notwithstanding  manifold  infusions  of  Aryan,  Hamitic,aud  Sem- 
itic blood.  We  refer  to  the  virtues  of  the  warrior  who,  at  the  trumpet  blast,  obedi> 
ently  pitches  or  strikes  his  tent,  saddles  or  unsaddles  his  little  horse,  arranges  bis 
camp  kettle  where  he  may  happen  to  bivouac,  takes  his  simple  meal,  content  with 
the  humblest  fare  and  cronrhing  on  the  ground  like  a  true  son  of  the  steppes,  bears  ■ 
with  intinitt?  I'atience  the  toils  of  march  and  migration,  bends  piously  and  devoutly 
in  prayer  towards  the  rising  sun,  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality  where  he  feds 
himself  the  lord  and  master,  but  where  he  meets  resistance  slaughters  his  victims 
with  the  cruelty  of  the  hunter  of  the  steppes,  like  his  brothers  the  Avars  and 
Huns,  the  Podienef^es,  Seljuks,  nr  r!  ^fongdb,  and  SO  devastates  the  land  that 
desolation  marks  the  pathway  of  his  feet. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  inroads  of  this  nature  may  have  been  made 
from  East  to  West  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  motmted  hordes  of  Turks  and 
Turcomans,  advancing  through  the  lowlands  of  the  Aral  and  Volga  districts  to 
Europe,  and  through  thoae  of  the  Amu  and  Sir  Darya  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
India.  We  know  that  as  early  as  the  eighth  centur}'  they  had  conquered  Islam, 
had  overrun  the  empire  of  the  rei-siiin  ealiplis,  liad  made  their  way  even  into  India, 
and  were  n  dominant  military  people  among  the  Iranians  and  Semites  long  before 
iliey  ap|)eaied  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  They  are  add  to  have  borrowed  the 
crescent  moon  as  their  crest  and  standard  from  the  Chinese  in  1209,  during  their 
sojourn  in  Ocntnil  Asia  ;  the  emblem  belongs  to  the  period  when  they  wdrshipped 
the  heavenly  bodies  before  their  adoption  of  Mohammedanism  (however,  cL 
above,  p.  115,  for  a  diifei-eut  Iheorj). 

(«)  Tlie  Osmana  in  Asia  Minor.  —  The  first  appearance  of  the  Osmans  in  Asia 
Minor  (cf.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  372)  is  describe  J  in  a  Turkish  legend  with  miraculous 
additions  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  About  the  year  1225  a  horde  of 
same  fifty  thomaod  sools  under  tludr  trihel  chief  SuleimSn  or  Soliman  (I)  were 
fbvoed  by  Mongol  attacks  to  leave  Khorassan  for  Armenia  (Vol.  II,  p.  169).  Sulei- 
mftn's  son  Krtogrul  became  the  vassal  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  AlA  ed-din  Kai  Qobad 
(1219-12:^6)  of  Iconiuni  (Kouia),  who  gave  him  a  8tii{)  of  tenltorv  ni  l>ithynia. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  SUgud,  twenLy-eigbt  miles  from  tskeshiliii  and 
forty-eight  miles  from  Lefke  (the  ancient  Leuka  on  the  Sangaiios),  became  the  cradle 
of  the  Osman  State.  When  once  the  Turks  had  gained  a  footing  in  Europe,  the 
unexarapleil  rapidity  of  their  advance  was  facilitated  r.n  the  one  hand  by  the  com- 
pact militaiy  oi^anisatiou  of  the  new  Turkish  feudalism,  aud  uu  the  other  hand 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  rotten  consti- 
tutions of  the  Slavfloie  Balkan  States,  and  by  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  powm 
of  Western  ClirLstendom,  especially  those  immediately  threatened,  — -  Venice,  Genoa, 
Hungar}-,  Poland,  and  Austria.  But  the  weapons  for  thts  career  of  conquest  were 
forged  in  Asia.  Osman  I  (1299-1326),  the  sou  of  Ertogiul,  who  was  buried  in 
St^od,  did  not  pursue  the  peaceful  pastoial  life  of  his  father.  At  first  an  officer  of 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  he  soon  rose  to  the  command  of  the  army,  secured  his  inde- 
pendence, coined  money  (p.  114),  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
Bithyuia,  and  with  the  help  of  his  son  Urkhan  extended  his  kingdom  by  tlie  con- 
quest of  Brosa,  Kicomedia,  and  Nic«a  (1326  and  1330).  Although  he  belonged 
to  the  powerful  nomadic  race  of  the  Turks,  lie  called  his  warriors  Osmauli,  that  is, 
the  sous  of  Osman,  or,  in  other  woids,  leg-breakers.  The  Moslems  of  Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia,  aud  European  Turkey,  who  honour  the  memory  of  Osman,  even  at 
the  present  cay  regard  the  name  of  Turk  almost  as  an  insult. 

The  Emir  Urkhan  (Orkhan,  1326-1359 ;  the  Osman  rulers  were  not  known  as 
"Sultans"  imtil  1473)  is  regarded  as  the  first  orc;aniser  of  the  Turkish  State  in 
Western  Asia.  He  retained  Osman's  custom  of  dividinf,'  conquered  temtory  into 
fiefs  (Timars)  for  distribution  among  his  warriors ;  in  order,  however,  to  secure  a 
•more  compact  and  uniform  system  of  administration,  he  divided  his  kingdom  into 
two  and  afterwards  into  three  militar}'  divisions  (Sandjaks),  and  by  organising  a 
■jnilitia  force  provided  both  a  support  for  the  State  and  a  nucleus  for  the  army. 

£rt(^ul  aud  Osman  had  employed  only  Turcoman  cavalry*  on  their  campaigns, 
the  Akindji,  that  is  snouts  or  sHrmisbers ;  in  cases  of  need  they  were  summoned 
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as  the  troops  of  their  overlords  and  afterwards  dismissed-  They  proved,  however, 
incompetent  for  siege  operations.  The  first  conquests  in  A>ia  Minor  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  treachery  of  the  Byzantine  generals  and  governors.  Urkhan  was  the 
first  to  organise  au  iufautr}'  force,  consisting  of  perman^dy  engaged  and  paid 
soldiers,  the  Yaya  or  Piade  (that  is,  foot  soldins) ;  they  leceived  one  nkdje  or  ailver 
kreut  zer  daily,  and  were  divided  into  tens,  hundreda,  and  thouaanda,  aeverally  com- 
mandcil  by  decurions,  centurions,  and  generals.  Tlii**  orijanisation  wa?'  mjtwanlly 
an  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  military  system,  which  had  at  one  tiiae  dune  excel- 
lent service  in  the  Themes  or  provinces  into  which  that  empire  was  divided 
(j^  65).  These  troops,  elated  by  recdving  pay,  increased  by  their  excesses,  their 
disobedience,  and  exaggerated  demands  that  disorder  wliich  tb^  should  have 
helped  to  repress.  The  Emir,  in  conjum  tirn  with  his  brother  aTid  the  vizier 
AlA  ed-din,  then  resolved  upon  an  unexampled  coup  dc  main.  A  j)n»jx)siiion  was 
advanced  by  the  cadi  or  militar}'  judge  of  Biledjik,  Kara  Khalil  Tshenderli,  to 
replace  the  native  infanixy  by  a  fotee  formed  exclusively  of  Ghristians  who  were 
to  be  forcibly  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  This  proposal  was  actuated  not  so 
much  hy  relipfttnis  fanaticism  as  by  clever  calculation  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  iieressitie.->  df  the  situation.  Tt  was  from  their  former  nomadic  habits  of  life 
that  the  Turcomans  derived  that  incapacity  for  organised  infantry  ser\'ice  which 
induced  Kara  Khalil  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Chmtian  sub^ts  of  his  master 
in  1330.  The  surprisingly  rapid  growth  of  this  force  was  poesibly  due  t  '  tlie 
compulsion  which  may  have  been  exercised  to  Pome  extent  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and  was  aho  depicted  in  ni^-t  baleful  colouring  by  the  anti-Christian 
movement  of  a  later  period ;  but  a  lar  more  potent  cause  was  the  readiness  with 
whidi  the  Christian  population  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  Urkhan's  scheme, 
abandoned  as  they  were  to  hopeless  isolation  and  deepest  miseiy  by  the  im])oteQce 
of  their  Byzanlino  nilors.  Far  from  offering  oppo^sition,  the  yoimj:^  Cliristians 
(Adjem  Oplan,  inex])erienced  boys)  attracted  by  hi<fh  ]>ay  and  other  advaniai;es, 
began  to  enlist  in  the  new  force  voluntarily  and  even  at  the  insUgation  of  their  own 
I«r«it8.  It  was  not  until  considerably  later  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Greece 
that  this  blood  tax  made  so  painful  an  impression  as  to  be  fdt  equivalent  to  a 
method  of  externiinatinn.  However,  these  Byzantines  deser\'ed  no  other  fate, 
for  centuries  they  had  cried  again  and  again,  "Kather  would  we  l)e  Turks  than 
Latins."  They  had  gained  their  wish.  These  troops,  Tsheri,  were  named 
Jeni  or  the  new,  and  the  name  of  the  Janissaries  was  soon  borne  kom  Am  to 
Europe  on  the  wings  of  victory.  Their  name  and  their  distinctive  unifom  of 
white  skin  caps  they  received  from  the  dervish  Hadji  Begtash,  founder  of  the 
famous  monastery  and  of  the  order  of  monks  which  still  p.crvades  the  whole  of  the 
Osman  Kmpiie.  As  a  truly  Turkish  indication  of  the  generous  pro\Tsion  made  fca^ 
the  treatment  of  the  new  troops,  the  names  of  the  officers  were  borrowed  from 
variouB  Idtdien  emi^cyments.  The  chief  of  the  diamber,  that  is,  of  the  regimeiit, 
was  called  Tshoibadji,  or  the  soup  maker ;  the  officers  next  in  importance  were  the 
Ashdjibashi,  or  chief  cook,  and  the  Sakabashi,  or  water  carrier.  On  their  blood- 
red  banner  shone  the  silver  crescent  and  the  two-('dc;ed  sword  of  Omar.  The  r^;i- 
mental  relic  was  the  meat  kettle,  round  which  they  gathered  for  council  as  well  aa 
for  f ood»  while  in  later  timei  the  upsetting  of  it  was  often  enough  the  aignal  lor 
mutiny. 

About  thia  date,  and  apiiaiently  at  the  instance  of  A1&  ed-din,  a  standing  iato^ 
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of  cavalry  ■was  added  to  the  Janissaries,  like  them,  in  receipt  of  pay  and  origi- 
Bally  dividofl  infn  t'VM  f  lasses,  —  the  Spaliis  or  knights,  and  the  Silihdaris  or  light- 
armed  fekiruubhcrs.  Ai  lirsL  ouiy  two  Uiousand  four  hundred  Strong,  the  force  was 
modelled  on  the  guard  of  honour  for  the  flag  of  Mohammed  formed  hj  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  composed  of  four  aqoadrons,  to  which  the  imperial  standard  was 
in  like  manner  intrusted,  until  thia  was  afterwaida  replaced  by  the  standard  of  the 
frophet  under  Selim  L 

Urkhan  had  created  the  army ;  his  brother  Alft  ed-dtn,  the  Nama  Pompiliua  of 
the  Osmans,  added  two  more  institutions,  the  right  of  coinage  and  the  regulation 
of  dres'^.  At  a  later  perimi  the  minutest  detaQs  of  ( lutliinp  were  reflated  for  the 
faithful;  for  the  moment  stress  was  chiefly  laid  upon  unifuiniitv  of  head  dress,  the 
fur  cap,  from  which  the  old  Arab  turban  was  developed  for  tlie  Turks.  Kegulations 
of  thia  kind*  iasaed  to  meet  State  necessities,  the  ^Fetwaa,"  form  the  four  sources 
of  Mohammedan  constitutional  law,  which  must  in  no  way  contradict  ihe  three 
hicrlv^r  source?,  the  word  of  God,  the  Koran,  the  words  and  life  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  Sunna,  the  traditions,  interpretations,  and  decisions  of  the  first  four  Caliphs, 
or  rather  of  tiw  four  great  Imams.  Sileoce  or  defiewncy  in  these  latter  may  be 
supplemented  by  decrees  known  as  Urf ;  that  is,  secular  and  arbitrary'  legialatiom. 
Such  Icfxislatinn  was  ami  is  subject  tn  chnnjie.and  modern  Turl^i.sh  let^islat ion,  deal- 
ing with  the  thousand  conditions  of  modern  life  for  which  tlie  Ktiran  does  not 
provide,  is  UrL  Here  we  have  the  only  breach  through  which  European  civili- 
aation  can  l^ally  penetrate;  From  an  early  period  in  the  Osman  Empire  these 
deoees  were  known  as  Kanun,  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  rule  (kanon),  and 
the  canonical  book  containing  the  body  of  decreea  was  called  JTcnitn-iMmcA  (ct 
p.  116). 

However,  the  most  deeisive  fact  for  the  whole  histocy  of  the  Osman  Empire 

was  the  accession  of  the  Emir  Urkhan  (ol  the  "  Genealogical  Ttem  of  the  Osman 
Emirs  and  Sultan?,"  on  p.  IL'^i).  Urkhan  was  not  the?  chlest  ?on  of  Osman;  his 
brother  Ala  ed-din  was  the  elder.  Tlie  latter,  however,  was  a  scholar  v.  ith  no 
uiclination  to  militarism.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  take  up  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  rising  kingdom,  which  could  only  aecure  its  ^dstenoe  by  war.  With 
his  consent,  therefore,  the  Emir  Osman  had  named  the  warlike  Urkhan  his  suc- 
cessor and  appointed  Alft  ed-dtn  his  vizier  (died  1333).  The  principle  of  direct 
succession  was  thus  abolished  in  the  house  of  Osman.  The  succession  depended 
fhencefioiwBrd  upon  the  Amb  principle  (cf.  VoL  III,  p;  826).  by  which,  for  instance* 
in  the  Omajjjad  fomily  not  the  son  but  the  brother  of  a  ruler  was  regarded  as  the 
lawful  successor  ^Tohammed  hitns<»lf  had  left  no  male  isstip,  but  only  a  dan^hter, 
the  mother  of  the  sons  of  AIL  So  long  as  the  Osman  conquest  continued  aud  the 
people  s^ed  in  proportion  as  the  army  moved  onward,  the  leadership  could  never 
have  been  intrusted  to  a  diild,  vvery  posmhie  eventuality  under  other  rules  of  sno- 
cessioD,  as  the  Emirs  were  bold  wamors  who  foufrht  exposed  to  all  danojers.  In 
such  times  it  might  be  the  best  policy  to  have  a  succession  of  strong  nders,  even 
though  they  were  not  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  relationship.  But  when 
wutun  ceased  and  peaee  began,  and  with  it  the  long  and  toilsome  work  of  advaoe* 
ing  the  arts  of  peace,  then  a  strict  suooasaian  was  desiiahle ;  the  son  should  then  be 
able  to  finish  what  tlie  father  had  bepfun.  The  father  would  then  find  encourage- 
ment to  b^;in  tasks  which  he  had  no  prospect  of  seeing  achieved,  secure  in  the 
iBioirla^  tfiai  ha  vrwM  leave  their  oouiletka  to  hie  iaiHly.  If  Tminy  wa» 
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ever  to  become  a  constitutional  State  instead  of  a  conquering  power,  and  to  lead 

the  progress  of  Islam  toward.*  riviliziifiijn,  tluni  a  change  in  the  principle  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  was  indi.-pensal  le.  Seniority  must  become  primogeniture. 
That  this  change  has  uul  ycL  taken  place  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reasons 
tor  the  presoit  decay  of  tbe  empire. 

The  spirit  with  whidi  the  growing  State  was  inspired  may  be  exemplified  by  a 
fasgment  descriptive  of  Osman  capacity  for  culture,  taken  irom  the  ode  lo  Oulf 
tore  **  of  Aashik,  a  contemporary  of  Urkhan  : 

Empty  furm  is  nothing  more  than  body  without  soul ; 
Structure  in  the  world  is  of  the  great  world-suul's  design. 
Culture  vivifies  the  world  ;  else  would  there  be  but  soulleai  fgOD* 
Knowledge  is  the  breath  of  soul  uhI  suul  of  all  tb«  souls. 
Wanting  kiiowleilge,  soul  is  dead  and  like  unto  the  dead. 
Knowledge  giveth  to  the  Sultans  empiis  over  bnniatt  souls. 
Knowledge  wanting  life  ia  wanting.  Thia  my  word  is  truth  indeed." 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  earlier  West  Turkish  and  Seljuk  literaiy 
monuments  (cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  158)  shows  Aashik  Pasha  at  the  outset  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (die<l  1332)  as  beginning  the  line  of  'IHirkish  poets  with  a  great 
mystical  poem,  which  betrays  the  inHuence  of  the  Persian  poetry,  iiashik 
IPaaha  WHS  a  dever  dervi^  of  the  order  of  Mevlevi,  *  tiie  whirling  order,"  whidt 
produced  several  poets,  the  most  im^xirtant  of  whom  was  the  actuEil  founder  of 
the  order,  the  famous  Jelal  ed-dtn  Rumi  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  865).  His  title  of  Pasha  does 
not  imply  the  coiu-t  dignity  of  State  Vizier,  but  that  of  Vizier  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  In  this  latter  sense  we  find  many  poets  bearing  the  titles  of  Sheik, 
Emir,  HUnkiar  (monarch),  Shah*  and  Sultan.  Tb.9  whole  body  of  Osman  poetry, 
and  even  the  literaty  language  of  the  present  day,  was  developed  beneath  tbe 
standard  of  the  Book ;  though  the  ancestors  of  the  Osmans,  the  Oghuz,  Ghuzi 
or  Kuni  (Vol.  II,  p.  160)  may  have  acquired  some  veneer  of  Chinese  culture,  no 
trace  of  this  intellectual  relationship  remains,  save  certain  grammatical  forms,  and 
the  "  Karagdz(s),"  a  degenerate  form  of  the  Oiineae  shadow-play,  whidi  conUnued 
tbe  Oreek  mimos  (pi  24)  on  Byzantine  eoiL  IVhere  the  Osman  culture  is  not 
derived  from  sources  purely  Arabian,  that  is,  under  Arab  religious  influences,  it  draws 
upon  Arab-Persian  sources.  Of  greater  originality  and  in  closer  conformity  with 
Turkish  peasant  humour  are  the  rough  jests  of  the  Osman  Eulenspiegel  of  Khodja 
Nasr  ed-din,  who  was  a  priest  and  teacher  in  Akshehir  about  tbe  period  of  the  last 
but  one  of  the  Seljuk  SuItanB»  Alft  ed-din  Eai  QobAd  (died  1307),  and  also  in 
Timur's  age  (died  1404).  His  humorous  pieces  were  widely  circulated  in  prose 
narrative  form  from  an  early  date,  and  are  still  read  and  recited  by  young  and 
old  iu  all  classes  of  society.  Friedrich  Hirth  has  described  the  manifold  com- 
mercial connections  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Roman  and  Syrian  kingdoms,  and  with 
the  West  in  general,  while  Edmund  Kaumann  in  his  book  *From  the  Golden 
Horn  to  the  Sources  of  the  Euphrates "  has  referred  to  tbe  affinity  of  the  Turkish 
language  to  Japanese.  The  custom  of  giving  place  names  by  topographical  descrip- 
tion, which  was  adopted  in  countless  instances  by  the  primitive  Turkish  races  for 
the  nomenclature  of  towns,  districts,  woods  and  rivers,  mountains  and  valle}^, 
within  the  area  of  original  Persian,  Greek,  and  Byzantine  dvilizatiQii,  finds  its 
primeval  counterpart  in  modem  China.  Diveigence  of  religious  belief  apparently 
anduded  Byzantine  influence  although  this  can  be  reoqgniaed  in  the  materialt 
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.11  <I).  about  ISS5 
Eriogral.'  1281-88 
I  «1-Qliui  (tlM  champion  of  the  fidtliX  1200-1828,  •  1260 


VOoM  Ala  ed-din,  t  1338       2.  Urkhaa  (Orkban),  1828-59 
I  1  , 

Mdc«  Sulcimin,     9.  Hniid  (Amurat)  I  K I   :  >  v  <  udkiar  (tlit  inMi«r)» 
1 1868  m8-S)8,  •  im 

L  B»7Bnd  (Bqaaet)  I  Yildirim  ( Jildirim,  ilM  Ushtaiitt),   Pri n.  e  Vakulv 
^  188»-14(j2, 1 140S  1 1389 

Pr.  Ertropvl,       Suleiman  I,       5.  ^T^hammed  (Mahomet)  I     Pr.  lat,    Pt;  lIoM,  P^.  Mustnra, 
t  im  1402-10  Chelebi.  1413-SU,  *  mj       t  1104      U1^19         1 1402 

Oiudm  UriUiui,  1 1468 


I  

6.  MQiad  11,  1421-51.  •  1401       IV.  Viuuf      Pr.  Mohammed       Pr.  MusUfa,  •  140d,  t  14-J2 

I  '  1 

r.  Ibhnnnwd  n  Bajdc  <tlit  Oratt).  or  F&tih  (the  conqueror),  1451-81,  *  1430 

 I     

I  1 

I  Bftjwet  II,  1481  to  May  26,  1512,  *  1447  Prince  Djcm,  *  1458,  t  Febr.  24,  14»5,  iii  Naples 

I  I  — j 

Piioe*  khmdt     Priuoa  Korknd*     9.  flelimi  I  Ynuz  i-Jam  ;  the  atrmig),  1(12 
tUia  tm2  to  Sept.  21,  1520 

TAMUnni      10.  Snlrimln  II  (Solimu  I)  el-Kmrani  (the  lawgiver),  1520-66,  •  1485 

I  '  1 

Miwtafa.  1 15&3      Jihansir,     11.  Selim  II  Meat      Pijar  t.  t  1561 

I  tl55a         (the  dninkanl)^  | 

Iteabin,  1 1S68  1688-74,  •  1520         |  1 

I  4  aons,  t  IMl 

19.  Hand  III,  1574-96,  *  1546 

18.  Mohammeil  III',  1595-1603,  •  1586 

 I  

1   I 

14.  Ahmed  i,  ie03-l7,  *  15S9         15.  Mustafa  I.  1617-17;  1622-23 

,  1  , 

II  Oumh  ir.  lGlS-21,     17.  Murad  IV.      Bajozet  and  SaleUnlD,      18.  Ibrahim, 

•  1605  1623-40,  •  1609  t  1634  1640-48 

1ft.  Mohamme<l  IV,  1618-87;  90.  Saleimun  III  (.Soli.     21.  Ahmed  1 1  Avji  (the 

•  1638  ^42  ?),  t  16U2  nan  II).  1687-91         hunter),  1691-96,  •  1642 

I 

22.  Uiutara  II.  1696-1708,  28.  Aluned  III,  1703-80  i  •  1878|' 1 1786 
•1664.  t  1708 


(  I 
24.  Mahmml  I,  1730-;^<       25.  Osmnti  III.  17.11-57.  «  1700 


26.  Muataln  III.  1767-72>         27.  Abd  ul  Hamid  I,  1774-89 
KhM,  1 1766  •  1717   | 

28.  Selim  III,  1^89-1807;    29.  ItiJafiiir,    90.  MabmndIT, 
•  1761,  1 1806  1807-1808  180S-39 

t  Nov.  16  •  1785 

 I  . 

I  1 

31.  Ab-l  ni-M*'ji'l.  I'^^O-f;!,  •  1823       ^2.   Ablul-A/i:'.  iAsiv\  1 .01-76,  •  1880 

 ^1  

1  ' 

33.  Murad  V,  31.  Abd  nl-Hnitii.l  II, 

Umj  30  to  Aug.  31, 1878,  •  Sept.  21,  1830,  t  Aaft.  29,  1904  1878— X,  •  1942 
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militaxy.  poIiticaI>  and  flodal  instaftotioiu  (for  example,  with  f^pA  to  ennndiB) 
which  it  imposed  upon  its  Gonqueroia. 

(p)  Biizantium  hrfore  1356.  —  The  Byzantine  Empire  seemed  destined  to  endure 
for  ever,  lu  contrast  to  its  elder  sisters  in  the  West,  who  hud  long  befure  succumbed 
to  the  assaults  of  the  Oermans.  ftom  the  of  its  founder  Oonstoatine  and  of 
its  legislator  Justinian  it  had  steadily  iocceaBed  its  power.  The  tenth  ceattuy 
had  been  a  period  uf  reuaissance  in  civil,  pcnTiomic,  and  military  life,  and  for  Greece 
in  intellectual  life  also.  The  empiie  bad  tviiiinjihantly  emerged  from  the  deadly 
stniggle  with  the  forces  of  Islam.  By  the  subjugation  of  the  blavs  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Aimenis,  the  Byzantine  Empire  had  extended  in  1025  to  limits  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  Justinian  (see  the  map  facing  p.  332  in  VoL  III).  The  mingled 
severity  and  kindness  of  the  emperor  Basil,  tlie  ''slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,"  had  Itil 
the  millions  of  Slavs  in  possession  of  their  freedom  and  their  native  instiuitiuiia. 
i>om  this  moment  the  irrevocable  decay  of  the  empire  begins.  The  great  territo- 
rial lords  made  tlu  succeeding  emperocs  thdr  tools,  exhausted  die  resomees  of  tlie 
European  and  Asiatie  provinces  by  their  extortion,  destroyed  the  yeoman  dass  fay 
their  unbearable  taxation,  deprived  the  Slavs  of  their  national  privileges,  paralysed 
the  action  of  the  best  generals  by  their  influence  in  the  all-y)o\verful  Senate,  and 
when  the  Seljuk  invasion  took  place  in  1071  lost  the  best  provinces  of  the  Asiatic 
Empire,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Iconium  (p.  91,  above ;  Vd.  Ill,  p.  353).  The 
West  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  The  deatta-«tio1ce>  however,  from  whidi 
Byzantium  nevor  recovered,  was  given  by  the  Latin  Crusade  in  1204.  The  shadow 
of  the  imperial  government  migrated  to  Nicara,  and  as  a  shadow  it  returned  with 
the  Palaiologoi  to  the  city  of  Constantiue  in  1261.  Instead  of  seeking  to  eilect  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  the  rising  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  thvis  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  seeing  that  die  old  forms  of  absolute  monarcby 
had  been  detinitely  replaced  by  the  Western  forms  of  feudal  goveioment  which  the 
Crusaders  obeyed,  the  romantic  spirit  of  these  shadowy  emperors  pursued  the  phan- 
tasm of  their  lust  supremacy,  the  "  great  ideal "  (Heinr.  Geker)  on  which  even 
within  our  own  tunes  the  linest  enterprises  of  the  Hellenes  have  made  shipwreck. 

This  ruinous  me^omania  was,  moreover,  poisoned  fum  the  outset  by  die  wild- 
est forms  of  monastic  strife,  by  theological  quarrels,  and  by  the  burning  httrftd  of 
patriarchs,  ]>riests,  and  people  for  the  "  Latinists."  "While  the  Osman  power  was 
rising  in  the  East,  the  Slav  kingdoms  were  advancing  on  the  North.  Servian  kings 
had  secured  the  supremacy  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  power  of  the  Bulgarian. 
State  had  been  broken  in  1330  (cf.  the  first  special  map  in  the  "Map  illustrat- 
ing the  History  of  Turkey  in  Europe,"  facing  p.  166),  and  whoL  Stephan  Dusan 
ascended  the  throne,  it  seemed  that  for  the  Servian  monarchy  was  reserved  the  task 
of  defending  the  Bospho^l^7  again.si  the  Osman  advance.  But  the  Slavs  were  not 
a  sea  power,  and  were  therefore  unable  to  interfere  successfully  in  the  bitter  com- 
mercial strife  which  Venice  and  Genoa  waged  for  half  a  e^tury  in  Greek  waters. 
Civil  war  broke  out  re])eatedly  in  Byzantium.  The  Palaiologos  Johannes  Y looked 
for  help  to  the  Yenetiaus  and  Serbs,  while  Johannes  VI  Kantakuzenos  tiimed  to 
the  Osmans.  As  earl}'  as  1336  Andronikos,  no  less  unscrupulous  than  the  Chris- 
tian republics  of  Italy,  had  joined  the  Asiatic  Seljuks  against  the  Osmans,and  had 
thereby  lost  the  best  towns  of  Ionia.  In  1353  the  Osmans  defeated  the  Serbs  at 
Didymonteicho^  and  Kantakuzenos  appointed  his  boh  Uatthaios  oo-zesent.  Ihea 
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St^han  Bosaii  died  in  1355»  and  with  bim  died  the  liopes  of  eavii^  Europe  bom 
the  yoke  of  Islam.  Seniau  and  Albanian  chieftains  broke  awiy^and  Bosnia  made 
herself  independent.  Thus  the  lialkan  Christians  destroyed  one  another,  while  the 
hour  of  doom  was  approaching.  In  13o6  Kautakuzenos  himself,  in  the  impiovi- 
denee  of  despair,  cidled  in  the  Osmans.  Uikhan,  already  in  poesesnon  of  firusa, 
Niccea,  and  Nicomcdia,  thon|^t  the  moment  had  then  come  wbea  the  farilliaiii^  of 
Constantinople  and  the  l)eauty  of  Greece  lay  hel|ilessly  at  liis  mercy. 

Ufcm  two  rafts  iriaiie  of  logs  boimd  toj^ethcr  with  sirajis  and  skin.s,  the  crown 
pi  ince  Suleiman  crossed  into  Thrace  with  eighty  warriurt*  and  sui*prised  the  cattle  of 
Thymbe  (the  modem  Tshini).  The  conqnest  of  KaUipolie  (the  modem  GaUipoli) 
in  the  following  year  (1357,  if  we  can  trust  the  chronology'  of  the  time)  i^tenod  the 
way  for  tlie  extension  of  the  0?man  Empire  in  Kuropp.  I'rkhan  announced  this 
joyful  news  to  the  beljuk  princes  and  his  other  rivals  in  letters  breathing  the  full 
pride  of  victory.  For  coituriee  onward  it  became  the  privily  of  the  Oaman 
chancery  to  employ  the  luxuriances  of  tbmr  lit^miy  style  in  inditing  docnments  of 
this  nature  to  friend  aiul  foe.  The  einpep^r  Johannes  \'l  was  astute  enough  to 
treat  with  Urkhan,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  (p.  114),  as 
the  ransom  of  KaUipolis.  Tlie  bai^in  was  on  the  point  of  conclusion  when  an 
earthquake  destroyed  all  the  towns  and  fottressea  in  the  Tliracian  (Jbersonnese,  and 
left  the  Turks  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  territor}',  if  we  can  trust 
the  aocmnt  of  the  imperial  historian  ;  he  was  deposed  in  1355,  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery on  Mount  Athos,  and  died  in  Misithia  in  1383.  buleim&n  died  before  his 
father  on  a  bawlung  expedition.  For  more  than  a  century  bia  tomb  in  Bnlair 
(Chreek,  Plagiari^  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  was  tlie  only  gtave  of  an  Osman 
prince  on  European  soil ;  and  of  all  the  tonilisof  ihe  Osinan  heroes  was  most  often 
visited,  as  being  the  reiitmg-pluco  ut  the  second  Vizier  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
warrior  who  had  successfully  crossed  the  Dardanellea. 

B.  The  Tubks  in  Eubofi,  1860-1450 

(a)  Murad  I.  —  In  1360  the  Emir  Murad  1  (1359-1389)  crossed  the  iiellespoufc. 
In  tiie  following  year  be  reduced  the  important  fottressea  of  TsunilaiL  and  Didy^ 

in<mteichos,  and  in  spite  of  a  brave  resistance  made  himself  master  of  Adrianople, 
the  second  city  of  the  empire.  Thi'^  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maritza, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Arda  and  Tundsha,  in  a  fertile  valley,  provided  with  all  the 
attxactioos  of  a  tropical  climate,  vineyards,  rose  fields,  and  quince  gardens,  bec»me 
(next  to  Brusa)  the  first,  and  after  the  fall  of  ClODStantiiiople  the  second,  city  of 
the  Osman  Ein]>ire.  At  a  later  date  was  erected  in  it  the  famous  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  St'lim  11,  which  the  Turks  regard  as  the  most  beautiful  iu  Islam.  Brusa 
remained  henceforward  the  sacred  burial  ground  of  the  Sultans ;  and  its  splendid 
mosques  and  baths  still  afford  the  finest  examples  of  Osmano^Pendan  architecture. 
Murad's  viziers  Lalashahin  and  Evrenos  made  their  way  up  the  valley  of  the 
Maritza.  Towns,  ^•illapes,  fortresses,  and  the  open  country  with  its  enormous  booty 
fell  into  their  hands  almost  without  a  blow.  In  1363  Lalashahin  crowned  his 
career  of  conquest  with  the  oaptme  of  Philippopolis  (in  Torkiab  Filihe,  in  Bulga- 
rian Plovdio),  whichbad  belonged  to  the  Bult^arian  Empire  sinoe  1344.  The  Emir 
Murad  made  thi.s  most  prosperous  of  the  liulgarlari  towns  the  outpost  of  his  daily 
growing  empire  by  the  construction  of  fortihed  outworks.   Four  great  rocks  of 
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syenite  were  induded  in  the  outer  ring  of  waUsp  and  the  MaritiawM  spanned  by  a 

stone  bridge.  At  that  time  tlie  wealth,  of  Philippopolis  consisted  chiefly  of  rioe- 
fieMs.  which  brought  in  four  million  aspers  to  the  public  treasury  alone,  according 
to  the  Turkish  historian  Sead  ed-din.  Tlae  statement  that  ^luiad  shortly  afterwards 
(1365)  concluded  a  convention  with  tiie  Dalmatian  republic  of  liagusa,  which  com- 
manded QiB  inland  trade  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  is  an  invention  nS  later  times. 

The  small  Christian  States  were  unable  to  combine  in  any  kind  of  opposition  to 
the  Osman  advance ;  they  also  lacked  a  standiTicr  army.  The  emperor  Johannes  V 
was  at  variance  with  his  son  Andi"ouikos.  When  he  attempted  in  1365  to  form  a 
federation  against  the  Turks  in  Trnovo  on  the  Jantra,  the  old  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
he  was  imprisoned  by  Zar  l^i&man  (Shishman),  undl  his  cousin  Count  Amadeo  VI 
of  Savoy  liberated  him*  The  hard-prised  emperor  then  travelled  to  Avignon,  to 
induce  the  papacy  to  promote  a  relieving  cnisade;  without  hesitation,  he  sifjned  the 
Latin  formula  of  union.  Poite  Urban  V  returned  with  him  to  Rome,  wlu're  ihoy 
were  met  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  Queen  Joanna  of  ^sapies,  and  the  chival- 
rous king  of  Cyprus,  Peter  I  of  Lusignan,  whOe  Stephen  of  Bosnia  was  expected  to 
anive.  Peter  of  Lusignan  had  been  travelling  round  the  courts  of  Western  Europe 
since  1362,  and  on  A])ril  1, 1363,  at  Avif^ivm  had  pioiuised  to  undertake  a  crusade 
in  conjunction  with  John  the  Good  of  France  (died  1364)  and  Amadeo;  however, 
the  enterprise  was  inadequately  supported  by  the  European  powers,  and  the  cru- 
saders confined  themselves  to  a  temporary  occupation  of  Aleiandria  on  October  10, 
1865.  On  the  present  occasitm  n  :i  cement  could  be  brought  about  (cf.  for 
recent  information  on  lliis  jioint.W.  Norden,  "  Das  Papsttum  und  P.yzan/,"  p.  704). 
Low,  indeed,  had  fallen  tlie  presii^^e  of  the  once  all-powerful  East  Koman  emperor; 
the  Venetian  bankers  who  had  advanced  the  money  for  his  journey  to  Aviguou 
kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Venice.  Andronikos  declined  to  oblige  his  hated  father 
(who  formally  went  over  to  the  Roman  Church  in  1369 )  by  paying  the  money; 
and  it  was  eventually  his  younger  son  Mamiel,  ruler  of  Thessalonica,  who  pcnired 
Johannes'  return  in  1370,  at  great  cost  to  himself.  In  1371  Johannes  excluded 
Andronikos  from  the  succession  in  favour  of  Manuel.  In  1375,  when  Audronikus 
joined  Sauji,  a  revolted  son  of  Murad,  Murad  beheaded  the  Turkish  prince  and 
punished  Andronikos  by  blinding  him.  However,  the  prince  gained  the  help  of 
the  Genoese,  who  as^'isted  him  to  enter  the  capital  in  1376,  dethroned  his  father 
and  crowned  liiin  as  Andronikos  IV.  In  1379  the  old  em|)eror  escaped  from 
imprisonment,  and  fled  to  Murad,  who  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  the  capi- 
taL  Two  years  later  the  emperor  was  reconciled  to  his  ddest  son,  hut  after  his 
death  in  1385  he  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  gmndscm,  Johannes  VII,  and  gave 
the  succession  to  liis  beloved  ^fanuel. 

These  events  form  an  interlude  of  secondary  iniixirtance  in  the  great  maritime 
struggle  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  ended  only  with  the  peace  of  Turm 
(August  8, 1381).  Matteis  were  going  no  less  badly  in  the  Feloponnese  From 
Thrace  Murad  had  advanced  westward  to  the  Balkan  passea  He  then  tuned 
southwards  into  the  fair  province  of  Thessaly  and  even  reached  Thermopylw, 
whereupon  Roger  de  Lauria,  who  was  governing  Attica  in  the  name  of  King 
Frederic  III  of  Sicily,  appealed  to  bim  in  1363  for  help  against  his  Catalouiao 
rivals  who  were  In  possession  of  Athens,  Hdiene  Fadrique  of  Aragun,  and  the 
Venetian  Bailo  (governor ;  ct  pp.  98  and  140)  of  Negropont  in  Euboea.  As  tbe 
allies  of  Boger,  the  Turks  marched  into  Thebes,  the  seat  of  government  and 
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the  most  distinguished  city  in  the  duchy  of  Athens.  These  facts  plainly  show, 
as  Ferd.  Gregorunus  reruarks,  that  the  Spaniards,  Cataloniaos,  and  Sicilians  were 
bat  forejgnm  in  the  Latin  principalitiM  of  Greece,  with  which  they  had  nothiog 
io  common.  The  news  of  this  movement  spread  terrui  fat  and  wide  in  the  West. 
T^'rban  V  summoned  to  arras  the  Venetians  (as  being  the  masters  of  Euboja), 
together  with  the  archbishop  of  Patras,  all  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the 
period  within  the  Latin  Empire,  the  despots  of  Misithra  (Mistra ;  cf.  the  plate 
&ciDg  pi  105)  and  Guido  of  Knghlen  in  Afgo& 

In  the  North  also  a  movement  of  resistance  was  stimulated  by  the  Pope.  The 
Grrek  commander  of  Philippopolis  had  fled  to  the  king  of  Servia ;  at  his  appeal  the 
kings  of  Hungar}',  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  province  of  Wallachia  agreed  to  under- 
take a  campaign  in  commcm  i^ainst  the  Turks,  who  weie  now  tiueateuiug  their 
frantiem  By  forced  marches  they  advanced  to  the  Maritza  at  a  point  two  days* 
journey  above  Adrianople,  but  in  the  night  of  September  2."-26,  1371,  thoy  were 
siu-prised  by  Hadji  Ubeki  and  suttered  a  fearful  defeat ;  the  army  was  shattered 
and  dispersed  in  flight.  The  battle-field  is  still  known  as  Seirbsindtighi,  the  defeat 
of  the  SeilML  This  was  the  first  battle  in  which  Magyars  fought  against  Osmansw 

A  year  of  peace  followed,  which  Murad  eniiloyed  in  extending  his  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  1381  he  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  eldest  son  liajazet 
(Bayezid)  and  the  daughter  of  Yakub  of  Kerniian.  The  princess  broxight  as  her 
dowry  K(j)utahia  and  other  valuable  districts  in  the  Seljuk  state.  Sfhortly  after- 
wards other  of  Murad's  troops  under  Timurtash  crossed  the  mountains  of  Bhodope 
and  advanced  to  the  Axio5^  on  the  Albanian  frontier,  where  they  conquered  the 
towns  of  Monastir  (Bitolia)  and  Istip.  .On  the  far  side  of  the  Balkans  Indje  Ba la- 
ban  had  already  spent  two  years  in  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Sofia  (the  ancient 
Sardica),  when  he  gained  his  object  by  trcacher}-  in  loS2.  Sofia,  the  most  impor- 
tant fortress  and  the  key  of  Bulg-aria,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  splendidly  situated 
on  the  Buyaiia  in  tlie  wiiU;  plain  traversed  by  the  Isker,  rose  again  from  its  ruins. 

The  Osimaus  hud  alieudy  bui-st  into  Bosnia  through  llie  Balkan  passes,  but 
were  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  goiges  and  mountains  of  the  Alpe  of  Dinar  by  the 
united  Bosniaasand  Serbs.  In  1387  Stefan  Vuk  Lazar  left  Prizren  and  began  a 
threatening  movement  southward  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Before  Murad  sent 
his  forces  across  the  Balkans,  which  he  was  surprised  tu  Und  unoccupied  by  the 
enemy,  he  celebrated  with  great  splendour  in  Asia,  in  the  presence  of  h^  troops  on 
the  plain  of  Jeni^lieliir,  hisown  marriage  and  that  of  two  of  his  sons  with  By/ant  i  no 
princesses,  and  ilie  (urcumcision  of  his  three  grandsons,  the  sons  of  Bajazet.  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  June  15, 1389,  on  tlie  field  of  Amsel  (Kossovo  Polye, 
west  of  Prishtina).  The  Turks  under  the  Emir  Murad  and  his  son  Bajazet  opposed 
the  Serbs  under  Lazar  and  his  nephew  Vuk  Stefan  Biankovi^  of  ^ishtina,  the 
Bosnians  under  their  king  Stephan  Tvartko  (Tordko),  and  the  Voivode  ^Hadko 
Hranii.  With  them  fought  the  Croatians  under  their  Ban  Ivan  Horvat,  those  ]\u\- 
garians  who  had  escaped  the  destruction  of  their  country,  Wallachian  auxiliary 
troops,  and  numerous  Albanians.  At  the  outset  of  the  battle  (at  its  conclusion, 
according  to  another  tradition)  the  Emir  Murad  was  stabbed  in  his  tent  by  the 
Servian  nobleman  Milus  Oliili.'.  T.a/ar,  lifiwever,  was  captured  and  beheaded,  with 
a  number  of  Servian  knights,  over  the  corpse  o£  Alurad.  The  new  Emir  Bajazet  I 
interred  his  father's  remains  at  Brusa,  in  the  splendid  mosque  erected  by  Humd 
himselL  He  strai^led  his  brother  Yakub  in  continuance  of  the  gloomy  custom 
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sapported  by  a  vetse  ol  theKonm,  aocordiDg  to  which  aeoesAioiiiii  Uio  Osman  house 
was  legalised  by  fiatricide. 

(h)  Bajuzet  I.  —  The  new  Emir  Bajazet  I  (1389-1402)  was  now  able  to  make 
pi-epaiations  for  the  conquest  of  Greece  (cL  map  I  for  the  histoiy  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  fiicmg  pi  163).  The  Falaiol<^oi  he  treated  with  contempt.  Phikdelphia, 
tlie  only  town  in  Asia  Minor  whidi  had  retained  its  Greek  characteristics  and  its 
independence,  was  obliged  to  cjipitulate  on  easy  terms  (since  thai  tiiiu    ALishelii  "). 
Manuel  was  one  of  his  a<iliertnt?'.    Thi*?  cirrnrnstaiiee  Juhanm'.s  VII,  the  son  of 
Andronikos,  wlio  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Selymbiia  (Llie  modern 
Siliwri)  and  Thessalonica,  turned  to  his  own  account  to  secure  the  dethronement  of 
his  grandfather  (1390)    Manud,  it  is  true,  restored  his  fathe/s  supremacy;  but 
wlicn  r>uj:i/.eL  forced  tlie  i»ld  emperor  to  cease  the  \v(<vk  of  restoring:  the  fortifica- 
tions (if  his  capital,  Johannes  VI  died  of  vexation  at  this  insult  (February  16, 
1391),  alter  a  reign  as  inglorious  as  it  was  lengthy,    flannel  at  once  seized  the 
throne,  but  the  Sultan  punished  his  presumption  by  the  capture  of  Thessalonica 
(1391),  the  blockade  of  the  capital,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Bulgarian  cajutal  of 
Tniovn  with  "Widdin,  Nicopolis,  and  Silisti  ia  in  1393;  ami  it  licrame  obvious  that 
Bajazet  intetided  to  abolish  the  phadowy  l^st  Koman  Empire.    So  early  as  1392 
his  general  Evreuos-Jieg  had  advanced  from  Seres  (Seme,  Turkish  since  1373)  to 
the  Isthmus.   Nerio  Acciajuoli,  who  had  ruled  Athens  from  1385,  in  place  of  the 
Oatalonians  (pp.  lOS  and  ]JS),  made  a  fruitless  apjHjal  to  Venice  for  help,  and 
secured  his  safety  by  submission  and  payment  of  tribute.    Funn  tliis  moment  the 
fate  of  Athens  was  onlj'-  a  question  of  time.   The  metropolitan  Demetrius  was  sus- 
pected of  calling  in  the  Tiuks  out  of  hatred  for  the  hatius.    He  was  deposed  by 
the  patriarchs  of  Oonstantinople ;  but  his  successor  Makarios,  blinded  by  national 
animosity,  also  began  secret  nagotiations  with  the  Turks.   Nerio  AcciajuoU  broke 
away  from  Ai  haia  and  went  over  to  King  Ladislaus  of  Xaples  (f  1414),  who  had 
jn«^t  joined  the  great  crusade  league  of  France,  Venice,  (renoa,  and  the  papacy. 
When  Timurtash  occupied  the  lower  part  of  Athens,  the  Turks  were  expelled  by 
the  Vttietians,  who  at  last  came  up  from  Euboea  to  relieve  the  place.  From  tlw 
end  of  1394  to  the  end  of  1403  the  lion  standard  of  San  Marco  waved  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  stronghold  of  Ceorops  and  on  the  tower  of  the  Latin  CStuich  of 
the  Holy  Virj^in  on  the  aorop>lis. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  tlie  Turks  penetrated  into  Boeotia  and  Attica  upon  this 
occasion.  According  to  CSialkondyles,  who  is  out  chief  authority  for  the  first  great 
Turkish  invasion,  this  movement  took  place  before  the  battle  of  NicopoUs.  Some 
portion  of  the  Greeks  were  in  alliance  with  the  Turks.  Seraphim,  the  archbisliop 
of  Phocis,  is  paid  t  )  have  treacherously  invited  the  Kmir  to  enter  this  fair  hunt  injx- 
ground.  Helene  Kautakuzene,  the  widow  of  the  last  Fadrique  of  Salona  ( Ani- 
phissa ;  see  the  map  facing  p.  lOt^),  opened  the  gates  of  the  town.  Her  daughter 
entered  Bajazet's  harem.  But  the  Osman  triumphs  were  suddenly  diecked  fay  the 
news  that  Sigismund  (^gmund)  of  Hungary,  to  whom  the  emperor  Mainiel  had 
appealed  f  r  help,  was  approaching  the  Danube  with  a  brilliant  army  of  French 
and  German  knights  (cl.  Vol.  Vll,  {>.  216).  liajazet  left  Galiipoli,  which  was  then 
lus  base  of  operations  fur  the  blockade  of  the  capital,  and  also  Seres  to  advance 
northward  against  the  Christian  army.  In  Wallachia  Sigismund  was  joined  by 
Prince  Mirza  (Myitoha)»  who  had  driven  Bajazet  across  the  Danube  in  1394.  On 
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Se^ember  12»  1396,  the  ChriBtian  troops  reached  Great  Nicopolis,  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Paiiubo.  On  September  28  Iliijazel's  superior  general.-^hip  secured  him  a 
bloody  victory  over  the  Christiaus,  who  were  unable  to  follow  any  practical  plan  of 
campaign  hy  reason  of  the  overbearing  and  licentious  behaviour  of  the  French 
knightB^  The  consequences  of  the  defeat  were  borne  by  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsola.  Evrenos-Beg  advanced  upon  the  Peloponnesc-,  tlie  l^yzantine  port 
of  which  was  governed  by  the  "  despot"  of  Misithra,  Theodore  Palaiologos  (1384- 
1407  i  a  son  of  Jultaunes  V).  Defeated  at  Leondari  at  the  sources  oi  ihe  Alpheios 
-on  June  21,  1397,  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  tlM  paymei^  of  a  yearly  tribute. 
However,  the  bold  prince  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Bhodea,  to  whom  he 
handed  over  Corinth  and  other  fortresses  (1400-1404). 

In  139'.)  tiie  emperor  Manuel,  who  was  blockaded  anew,  approached  the  French 
niar^bftll  Jeau  Le  Meiugre  ur  Boucicaul  with  a  ruij^uest  for  help,  and  this  general 
-once  again  cleared  the  Turks  out  of  the  environs  of  tha  capit^  Johannes  VII 
was  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  and  Manuel  travelled  in  the  West^  and  mat  with  a 
brilliant  reception  wherever  he  went  The  Venetians  were  then  at  the  zenith 
4>t  theii  power.  Thi-ee  thousand  Venetian  merchant  ships  sailed  the  Mediter- 
xanean.  In  1386  they  were  in  possession  of  Corfu,  while  in  the  Peloponnese 
Lepanto,  Patias*  Hethoni  (Modon),  Koron,  and  Nauplia  were  in  their  hands,  aa  also 
were  Negropont  and  Crete.  A.s  early  as  1355  the  Bailo  of  Constantinople  had 
advised  the  Senate  to  seize  the  inheritance  of  ByzanLium  without  more  ado. 
Now,  however,  they  lost  Athens  (May,  1402).  Antonio  Acciajuoli  gathered  a 
force  in  livadia,  the  strongest  place  in  the  oountiy,  and  captured  tiie  diad^ 
in  1403,  after  a  heroic  defence 

But  at  that  moment  nil  eves  were  turned  eastward,  whene«  one  of  those  racial 
invasions,  such  as  Genghis-Khan  had  once  led,  was  rushing  onward  from  Asia  under 
Timur^s  leadership.  When  the  Mongolian  ruler  of  Samarkand  hegEox  to  extwid  his 
conquests  westwejrd  (cf.  Vol  II,  p.  184),  he  came  into  collision  with  the  Osman 
Emirate.  Tlie  .^tnip;i;le  of  these  two  great  powers  for  the  possepfion  of  Western 
Asia  was  decided  on  July  20,  1402,  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Angora.  Bajazet 
himself  fell  into  Timur's  hands,  and  died  in  captivity  on  March  8, 1403.  For  the 
moment  the  Turkish  Empire  lay  shattered  at  the  feet  of  the  Khan  of  Samarkand. 
Christendom  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  in  the  spring  of  1403,  when  Timur  left  Brusa 
and  Smyrna,  which  he  had  destroyed  in  December,  1402,  and  turned  eastwards 
again  without  attempting  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  as  bis  fleet  consisted  only  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  Ttebizond.  The  Seljuk  princes  of  Moiteshe,  Kermian,  Aidin* 
and  Karaman  who  had  been  subjugated  first  by  Muiad  and  then  by  Bajaaet,  were 
restored  by  Timur  to  indepoid^ace. 

(c)  I%e  SenaismnM  of  the  Oman  Empire  after  the  Mongolian  Peril  (First 
Half  of  the  Fiftunih  Cen^itry).  — Those  of  Bajazet's  sons  who  had  escaped  the 

carnage  began  Gghting  among  themselves  for  the  throne  which  they  had  set  up 
again  in  Brusa  and  Adrianople.  Henceforward  Bnisa  and  Aidin  (Guzel  Hissar, 
the  ancient  Tralles)  were  to  be  the  citadels  of  pure  Turkish  power  in  Asia. 
Christian  Europe  was  too  busy  w^h  internecine  strife  to  utilise  tbe  moment 
of  Osmau  helplessness,  an  opportunity  which  never  recurred.  The  paimcy  was 
paralysed  by  the  Great  Schism.  Before  the  emperor  Manuel  ]\ad  returned  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  learned  the  news  of  Bajazet's  destruction,  the  eldest  son 
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of  tlie  fallen  emperor  Suleinifin  (Soliman  \)  had  been  proclaimed  Emir  in 
Adrianople.  The  (ireek  princes  hastened  to  resume  their  old  feudal  relations 
witii  th«  SuUime  Porte.  Antonio  AooiajuoH  paid  a  viait  to  Suleimftn  in  pfiraon  to 
aak  .his  help  against  Venice  in  the  struggle  for  Athenai  From  March  31,  1405, 
the  Venetians  were  forced  to  leave  Antonio  in  possession  of  Athens  :  he  would 
only  agree  to  style  hiraself  their  vassal.  Yet  their  power  in  tb*^  T.pvant  was  on 
the  rise,  and  their  maniime  preponderance  was  uudiiiiputed  at  tiie  iimo  when  they 
retired  from  Attica.  While  Genoa,  their  titb],  was  on  the  point  of  oollapae,  the 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  under  her  Doges  Michele  Steoo(1401-1413)  and  Tommaso 
Mocenigo  (1414-1423)  was  still  at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  "When  for  this  reason 
she  delayed  in  common  with  the  Western  powers  to  avenge  Nicopolis,  her  powers 
of  resistanoe  were  speedily  paralysed  before  the  advance  of  the  Osmans  in  new 
strength.  Under  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari  (1423-1457)  the  prudent  republiii 
sought  by  the  acquisition  of  Italian  territoiy  to  secure  firmer  foundations  for  her 
vanishing  and  disputed  power. 

The  wars  aroused  by  the  hatted  and  jealousy  of  the  four  sons  of  Bayezid  in 
their  struggle  for  the  throne  lasted  for  a  decade.  Fortunately  fw  the  Turkish 
Empire  no  partition  resulted,  but  dynastic  unity,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Osman  house,  was  preserved.  Suleimftn  (T)  was  killed  behind  Adrianople  on  -Tune 
5,  1410,  while  tieeing  from  his  brother  Musa;  Musa  then  lost  his  throne  and  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  Mohammed  I  (1413-1421),  the  third  and  most  fortunate  of  Che 
hostile  brothers,  after  a  victory  on  the  plain  of  Tshamorlu,  not  far  from  Sofia 
(July  10).  Mohammed  had  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  Manuel,  and  being 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  him,  gave  him  back  a  number  of  Macedonian  and 
Thessaliau  places  which  he  had  taken  from  Musa,  including  the  splendid  Tliessa- 
looiea.  A{^,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  afliiirs  of  the  East  Romans  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  favourable  turn.  The  Emir  had  also  assured  considcralde  reini.ssions 
of  taxation,  with  eonaraercial  and  territorial  roncessions,  to  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Christian  league,  Venice,  Genoa,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  Rhodes,  and 
the  duke  Jacopo  Grispo  of  Nazos.  In  the'  security  of  peace  with  the  Osmans 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel,  whoso  restless  co-regent  Johannes  VII  had  died  in 
a  monastery,  was  able  to  visit  the  miserable  remnants  of  his  empire.  He  .'^jH'nt  the 
winter  of  1414-1415  in  Tbessalonica,  the  possession  of  his  son  Androuikus.  He 
then  assisted  his  son  Theodore  (II),  the  despot  of  Misithra,  to  subjugate  the 
refractory  barons  and  toparchs  of  the  Peloponnese  (1415).  At  the  same  time  he 
lealously  urged  on  the  construction  of  the  TIexauiilion,  the  wall  acrn.=;s  the 
isthmus,  which  was  to  serve  a??  n  defence  against  tlu'  barbariiUis,  as  formerly  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  CouLeuipoiary  writers  such  as  Georgios  Fhrantzes, 
laonikos  Chalkondyles.  Gemistos  Plethon,  and  Manuel  (or  Mazimos)  Masaris 
express  their  astonishment  at  this  bulwark  of  defence,  as  though  it  were  com- 
parable with  the  famous  walls  of  Hadrian.  They  were,  however,  soon  to  learn  that 
it  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Janissaries.  In  1417  the  crown  prince  Johannes  O^^O 
api)eared  with  the  intention  of  making  Misithra  (Mistra)  his  base  of  operations  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  rebellious  Genoese  centmion  Zaccaria  of  Achaia  (1404- 
1430\32);  he  then  let  loose  his  Albanian  troops  upon  the  Venetian  possessions 
also,  and  destroyed  his  good  relations  with  the  republic.  The  latter  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  centm-ion,  and  in  1419  wrested  from  the  East  Romans  the  importaat 
Soaition  of  Mooembasia,  the  home  of  the  once  admired  Malvasier. 
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Mohammed,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  ta.sk  of  resubjugating  the 
emirs  of  Asia  Minor,  had  always  proved  an  honourable  ally  of  the  Byzantines. 
Manuel,  therefore,  displayed  a  considerable  lack  of  foresight  in  supporting  the 
oause  of  a  rebel  pretendtiig  to  be  Prince  Mostafft,  who  had  disappeared  in 
1402;  again,  on  Mohammed's  Jeath  in  1421,  Manuel  was  persuaded  by  his 
son  Johannes  (VIII)  to  play  off  this  pseudo-^fustafa  afjainst  the  ynutliful  beir 
Murad  II  (1421-1451).  The  impostor  was  defeated,  and  strangled  in  AUiianople  at 
the  beginning  of  1422.  In  June,  1422,  Murad  advanced  upon  Constantinople  with 
fifty  thlMiaand  men.  The  capital,  which  had  made  alliaooe  with  Mustafa,  a  xevdted 
younger  brother  of  lite  Emir,  was  saved,  though  Mustafa  himself  was  defeated 
and  suppressed.  The  work  of  venjjeance  could  now  be  begun.  Fir^t,  the  warlike 
Murad  sent  bis  Vizier  Turakhan  to  Thessalonica,  whicli  was  only  saved  by  the 
help  of  Venioe.  Andronikoe  ceded  it  to  die  republic  in  1423  for  purchaae-mofney 
amounting  to  6fty  thousand  daoata>  However,  Turakhan  then  burst  forth  from 
Thessaly  to  expi-I  from  the  Morca  Theodore  (II)  of  IMisiihra  and  the  Venetians, 
on  whom  he  desired  vengeance  for  Pietro  Loredauos  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Gallipoli  on  May  29,  1416.  The  wall  across  the  isthmus  was  stormed  by 
the  Janissaries  and  destroyed  oq  May  22, 1423.  The  victors  contented  tbemsdves 
with  reducing  tlie  Peloponnese  tn  tho  position  of  a  Iribulary  vassal  State.  Smitten 
by  an  npoplecLic  stroke,  Manuel  retirtnl  from  the  government  in  1423  and  took 
monastic  vows  in  1424.  His  sou  Juhuunes  VIII  (142^i-1448)  concluded  peace 
with  Murad,  who  made  him  pay  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the  Morea,  and  eeind 
most  of  his  poesessioDS  in  Macedonia  and  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor's  enterprising  brother.s,  Thomas  and  Constantinos 
Palaiologos,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  successfully  extending  their  supremacy  in 
the  Peloponnese,  where  the  last  remnante  of  Frankish  power,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Venetian  fortresses,  fell  into  their  hands  between  1428  and  1430.  How* 
ever,  on  March  2f),  1430,  Murad  II  reduced  t!ie  fortress  of  Tliessalonica,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  for  more  than  two  centurie-'^  had  .served  as  a 
base  for  the  Frankish  conquests  uf  Hellas.  Under  the  name  of  "  S<dauik  "  (Salunik) 
it  became  henceforward  mie  of  the  first  commercial  porta  and  naval  atations  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  After  the  fall  of  Thessalcmica  the  Emir  sent  his  Pasha  Sinan 
to  subjugate  Epinis.  In  that  country  Carlo  I  Tocco,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Antonio,  had  died  at  Joanniua  (Janina)  on  July  4,  1429,  leaving  no  l^itimate 
hek.  Hia  lair  kingdom,  which  since  1381  had  induded  Albtmia.  Acamania, 
Ithaca,  Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  Leucadia,  went  to  his  nephew  Carlo  II 
(1429-1448),  the  son  of  Iiis  brother  Leonardo.  However,  the  Turks  took  up  the 
cau.se  of  Memnone,  an  ambitious  illegitimate  sou  of  the  deceased,  and  forced 
Joanniua  to  surrender  on  October  9,  1430,  after  a  long  siege.  Carlo  11  Tocco 
thenmpon  became  tribotaxy  to  the  Emir  for  Epima  and  Acanania. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Johannes  VIII,  who  was  in  despair  at  the  loss  of 
Thessalonica,  had  hastened  westward,  to  make  his  submission  to  the  Eoman 
CSiurch  and  to  seek  help  from  the  co-religionists.  To  Murad's  fierce  resentmeut 
Iris  appeals  for  help  ware  again  directed  to  Borne.  H.  Oelaer  haa  aufficiently  stig- 
matiseid  the  blunders  of  the  schismatical  ecclesiastical  policy,  while  W.  Norden 
has  illustrated,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  history,  the  numer  vi';  niove- 
ments  towards  reunion  on  the  part  of  the  two  powers.  Pope  Eugeuius  IV 
zealously  ui^ged  a  new  scheme  for  reunion,  deceiving  himself  and  others  with  the 
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hope  that  the  brief  and  infrequent  efifoits  of  the  West  to  repel  the  followers  of 
the  orpscent  wmild  now  culminate  in  a  f^cat  enterprise  fur  tlie  final  expulsion  of 
the  Turk.  In  view  of  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  the  project  of  union  (in  other 
words,  submission)  was  now  considered  in  full  seriousness  by  the  emperor  and 
most  of  the  prelateB,  induding  the  «ecuineiueal  petriait^  Joseph  and  Basilios 
Beaaarion  and  Isidoros  of  Kiev,  who  afterwards  became  cardinals :  The  Floren^ 
tiiium,  the  decree  of  union  which  was  solemnly  recited  un  July  6,  1439,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  is  of  importance  in  so  far  as  it  became  the  dogmatic  basis 
for  the  actual  reunion  of  the  liuthenians,  lioumanians,  Armenians,  Jacobite  Ke&* 
«  torians,  and  M aTOmte&  Conatantinople,  howevor,  held  different  viewa.  Metika 
and  laitj  alike  declined  to  confirm  the  convention  which  the  imperial  govern* 
ment  and  the  hierarchy  had  concluded.  The  latter  were  defeated  in  the  unequal 
strugp^le  ajjninst  a  national  will,  which,  as  Ignaz  von  Dollinfier  observed,  though 
impotent  in  all  else,  was  implacably  obstinate  on  this  particular  point  of  anti~ 
LatinianL  The  agre«ment  of  Florence  waa  torn  iu  pieces,  and  the  Church  of  SL 
Sophia  waa  doomed  to  heeome  a  moeque; 

In  the  spring  of  1441  the  Turks  devastated  lower  Hungary  as  far  as  the  Tlieiss, 
and  also  Slavonia  and  the  di=?tnct  between  the  Save  and  the  Dravo.  Fortunately 
for  Christendom,  Johannes  Hunyadi,  who  had  been  appointed  Count  of  Teruesvar 
and  Duke  of  Tnnsylvania  in  1441  aa  a  xewatd  for  faithful  eervloa,  took  up  the 
auprema  command  among  the  towns  on  the  eoul^ein  frontier.  Among  other 
exploits  he  defeated  the  Koumelian  Beglerbeg  Kulle-Shahin  in  the  spring  of  1442 
at  Vasap  on  the  Jalomita.  Pope  Kufjeuius  had  desiMitched  earnest  appeals  the 
Western  princes  calling  for  union  and  defensive  measures.  At  the  beginning  of 
1443  be  issued  a  general  circular,  imposing  a  tithe  upon  the  Church  for  the 
Tttikiah  war;  he  also  sent  Cardinal  Giuliano  Cesarini  to  Hungary,  and  Bishop 
Christoph  of  Corona  to  ISIoldavia,  WaUaeliia,  and  Albania  to  preach  the  rrn«5adei 
The  mobilisation  of  the  fleet  was  begun  in  Venice.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
Western  princes  viewed  the  enterprise  with  indifference;  exeepiiuns  were  the 
Poles,  Wallachians,  and  the  lower  classes  in  Hungary,  who  took  up  arms  in  every 
quarter.  In  July,  1448,  the  crusading  army  set  out  under  King  Waldialaw  III  of 
Pdand  and  Hunyadi,  accompanied  by  Cardinal  Cesarini  and  the  fugitive  Servian 
king  Oenrg  T>rankovi6,  advanced  throuLjli  Scrvia,  defeate<l  the  Turks  at  Nish  on 
November  3,  reached  Sofia,  and  crossed  tlie  t  lateau  between  the  Balkans  and  the 
Ichtiman  Sredna  Gora  at  Mirkovo,  arriving  hnaily  at  Zlatitza.  The  defeat  of  the 
Tutka  at  Eunovitxa  (December  24»  1443)  brought  about  an  Albanian  rising  under 
Geoi^  Kastriota  (Skandcrhcg;  cf.  main  section  III),  and  in  1444,  in  spite  of  the 
cardinal's  opposition,  the  Hunprnrianj?  concluded  a  ten  years'  peace  with  ^furad  at 
Szegedin,  by  the  terms  of  which  Wallachia  (as  a  Turkish  tributary  State)  fell  to 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  waa  left  to  the  Porte,  and  Servia  was  restored  to  Braukovid  ; 
neither  Turks  nor  Hungariana  were  henceforward  to  crosa  the  Danube. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Papal  fleet  under  Luigi  Loredano  and  Fraoceaca 
Condolmieri  had  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the  Levant ;  the  leaders  sent  If^tters 
adjuring  the  Hungarians  to  a^'ail  themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity. 
Persuaded  by  the  elo<|ueDC6  of  Cesarini,  the  Hungarians  broke  the  peace ;  Murad,. 
who  had  carried  hia  aimy  over  the  Hellespont  in  Genoese  tranapottsb  met  them  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  On  November  10,  1444,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Yama  (Wama;  cL  abov^  p.  Ill,  and  see  the  historical  map  faciiig p,  166)^  whidi 
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after  some  initial  success  resulted  in  a  severe  Christian  defeat.  King  Wladislaw 
fell  in  a  suddt  u  charge  upon  the  Janissaries,  delivered  out  of  jealousy  of  Hunyadi ; 
Cesaiini  was  killed  in  flight,  and  Huujadi  aluue  was  able  to  conduct  an  orderly 
tetieat  of  hl«  troops  across  tlie  Damilie.  Western  Gbristianity  was  deeply 
humiliated*  The  emperor  Johannes  YIII  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Bmir  by  means  of  gifts ;  the  YenetiaTw.  iT>  fear  for  their  trade>  concluded  a  special 
peace  with  the  Turks  on  February  23,  1446. 

Constaotiae  of  Hisithra  (pp.  1 10, 133)  alone  continued  his  resistance,  and  with 
auch  success  that  he  made  a  triumphant  advance  into  Central  Greece,  hoping  for 
Skanderbeg's  help.  Tlie  attention  of  tlie  latter  was,  however,  claimed  by  n  war 
with  Venice ;  apparently,  the  Siguoria  was  not  ignorant -of  the  revolt  amnng  ihe 
Albauiuu  chieftains  excited  by  the  Tuiks,  a^  Skanderbeg  was  in  clohe  reiatiuus 
with  King  Alfonso  of  Naples,  the  enemy  of  the  Venetians.  As  soon  as  Murad 
found  bis  bands  free,  he  left  Seres  in  the  spring  of  1446,  at  the  appeal  of  Nerio  II 
Aceiajuoli  and  his  general  Tin  akhan  in  Central  Greece,  and  set  out  to  crush  the 
bold  Falaiologos  in  the  Peloponnese.  Consiantine  offered  him  I^ortheru  Hellas  as 
the  price  of  the  Morea.  Muiad  answered  by  imprisoning  Constantine's  ambaa- 
sadors,  among  whom  was  tiie  historian  Cbalkondyles.  The  battle  began,  the  last 
great  effort  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  Asiatic  barlmi  ians  who  were  preparing,  as 
aforetime  under  Xerxes,  to  rush  upon  the  Pelopouuese.  The  Turks  had  now 
brought  that  moat  terrible  of  Western  inventions,  artillery,  to  such  perfectiou  that 
the  walls  of  tbe  Oreek  towns  could  not  bold  out  against  them.  For  three  days 
their  cannon-balls  breached  the  defences  of  the  Hexamilion,  and  on  December  10 
the  Janissaries  and  Serbs  were  sent  forward  to  storm  the  breach ;  on  December  14, 
1446,  the  last  bulwark  uf  Greek  freedom  fell  into  their  bauds.  The  whole  of  the 
Pdoponnese  lay  o\icn ;  with  incalculable  booty  and  60,000  slaves  of  war  Murad 
returned  to  Thebes,  whither  Coustantine  and  Thomas  had  sent  tbeir  plenipo- 
tentiaries in  the  .sprin^f  of  I  I  !7.  By  payment  of  a  poll  tax  they  secured  the 
couLiuuance  of  their  precarious  predominance  in  the  i^eloponnese.  A  year  after 
this  peace  the  Byzantine  emperor  Johannes  VIII  died  on  October  13,  1448,  in 
tbe  castle  of  Misithia.  (Mistra)  above  tbe  luins  of  Sparta;  on  January  6, 1449,  his 
sou  received  the  deputies  from  the  capital  who  delivered  to  him  the  diadem  and 
purple. 

With  the  Emir's  permission,  to  secure  which  he  bad  sent  his  councillor 
Phrantzes  at  the  bcgmning  of  December,  Constantine  XI  Dragases,  the  last 
SQCceesor  of  Constantine  the  Great,  assumed  the  crown  of  thorns  of  the  East 
Komau  Empue;  while  his  brothers  Thomas  and  Demetrios  divided  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Peloponnese,  he  sailed  to  ByzantiTini,  on  March  12,  in  Catalonian 
ships.  Tbe  emperor  was  received  with  great  rejoicing  in  his  new  state,  which  was 
limited,  as  in  the  times  of  ancient  Greece,  to  the  environs  of  tbe  castle,  A  few 
days  after  the  brattle  of  Varna,  the  Emir  had  again  wrested  victory  from  the  grasp 
of  the  noble  JJunyadl  of  Hungary  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Kossovo  (cf.  \\  129) 
on  the  Afflsel,  on  October  17-19, 1448.  The  Pope  Nicholas  V,  who  was  naturally 
timid,  was  so  terrified  by  this  defeat  that  be  advised  the  Hungarians  through  his 
WUMdo  to  remain  within  their  own  frontiers ;  he  urged  that  it  was  no  longer 
Greece,  but  Hungary,  that  was  the  bulwark  against  the  Turk.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pope  was  encouraged  by  Hunyadi  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  the 
AlbaniaiiB  and  Bo6Mana>  King  Stephen  of  Bosnia  bad  already  reverted  to  tbe 
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Itoman  Church  in  Iho  time  of  Eugenius  IV;  Niclmlas  V  was  chieBy  busied  in 
opposing  the  sect  of  the  Patarenes,  who  were  in  alliauce  with  the  Turks.  The 
monastic  ami  secular  clergy,  building  on  the  Emir's  favour,  sought  to  lay  hands  on 
the  Church  property  of  Bosnia;  at  a  later  date  the  Bofliiian»  that  is,  the  Slavonic 
magnates  embraoed  Mohammedanism  with  enthusiasm.  But  of  Slavonic  race 
also  was  the  famous  Christian  hero  George  Ka«triot«,  who  liad  beo;uii  liis  .struggle 
against  the  Turks  in  1444  with  the  victory  in  the  Dibra,  and  kept  the  standard  of 
freedom  fil  ing  in  Albania  for  twenty  years  with  unbroken  courage  and  supported 
by  the  Pope.  The  same  Pope  supjwrted  with  utmost  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice 
the  course  of  the  strup^lc  for  I!liodt's,  and  al.so  that  for  ihv  island  of  Cvprus, 
which  was  UireaLeUL-d  hy  the  Turks  shortly  afterwards;  he  jtlaceci  half  uf  ihe 
French  indulgence  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  id  Cyprus*.  lieLween  14j4 
and  1455  a  German  pedlar  book  was  printed  for  the  first  time  with  the  movable 
types  of  the  Mainz  Bible,  "  J^yn  manung  der  erigUnheit  %oiddcr  die  durkcn  "  (in 
the  Hnf-  mul  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich),  an  appeal  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Turks  and  to  exterminate  them.  The  pamphlet  is  in  direct  connection 
with  the  pypriote  indulg^oei 

2.  THE  OSMAN  EMPIBE  AT  TRE  ZENITH  OF  ITS  FOWEB 

(1451-1566) 

A.  The  Destructiox  of  hie  Bvza.nti.ne  Emiikk 

When  Murad  died  on  February  5,  1451,  he  left  a  heritage  of  war  to  his  power- 
ful son  Mohammed  II  (1451-1481 ;  see  the  plate  facing  p.  149),  who  ascended  the 
Osman  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  Nerio  II,  also  died 
in  the  same  year  as  Murad.  Mohammed  II  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Attica 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian.';,  who  h;ul  .sei/ed  the  island  of  .K<jina  in 
the  summer  of  1451.  For  the  moment  he  sent  the  son  of  Antonio  Acciajuoli  to 
Athens ;  this  was  Frauko  (Francesco  II),  who  was  living  at  the  Sultan's  court 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  hy  the  orthodox  populattoa  who  fiftvoured 
the  Turks. 

^I  ihainined  also  solemnly  renewed  the  pledges  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Byzaniium  as  with  other  petty  States.  While,  however,  be  was  occupied  in  Asia 
with  the  subjugation  of  flie  refractory  Emir  Ibrahim  of  Kanunan,  the  emperor 
Constantine  XI  Drat^^ascs  conceived  the  imhappy  idea  of  demanding  twice  the  ran- 
som offered  by  the  Turk?  for  the  Osnian  prince  Urkhan,  wli  i  v  n-  tlien  a  pri.>oner 
in  Constantinople.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Kbalif  Pa.sha,  who  befriended  the  Greeks, 
was  horrified  at  the  presumptuous  folly  of  this  demand,  which  the  Greek  ambassa- 
.  dors  brought  to  the  camp  of  Akshehir.  Mohammed  immediatdy  coneLuded  peace 
with  the  ruler  of  Karainan  and  satisfied  tlie  Janissaries  with  monetary  gifts,  with 
the  object  of  gaining  freedom  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  his  strength  upon  Con- 
stantinople. Making  Adrianople  his  base  of  operations,  he  cut  ofif  the  revenues 
on  the  Strymon  (now  Vardar),  whidi  were  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
Urkhan.  In  the  spring  of  1452  he  began  the  construction  of  a  fortress  at  a  spot 
where  the  Bi)Sj)horus  is  narrowest,  its  breadth  being  only  live  Inuulred  and  fifty 
metres,  and  where  a  strong  current,  still  known  to  the  Turks  as  scheitan  aJcyntysy 
C  the  devil's  stream"),  curies  dups  from  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  promontory'  of 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLANS  OF  THE   CITY  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE  OVERLEAF 


A,  GoMtailltinopte  A  generation  be  foi-c  thcTnrkiKli  (  iM|H<~^t  :  fi  in  tlic  "Liber  itiMikrum  archn 
pela^,*'  eiitaa  per  i>n»b;terutn  Cbristorernui  du  liondelmuuUbuft  de  Florentia,  1482.  The 
oldest  plan  in  exiatenee^ 

The  old  actut  pdnted  the  wa  dark  green,  the  city  walk  and  the  hm\<ien  eepia  brown,  the  toirai» 

rose  colour,  most  of  the  mofs  ro<1,  nml  tliu  cihIh'I-'  Miit\ 

(Drawn  in  facsimile  hy  Fnaz  iiizolJ,  after  the  ]ihotogni|>liic  reproduction  of  the  nunnacript, 
mMunriofi      X  2t  oratioMtreB,  in  the  BiblioChiqae  Nattonala  at  Farii.) 

Explanation  of  the  Legends. 


1.  PuiU  lacherne  =  Porta  Blacluruanim. 

2.  Porta  messe  = 

8.  Porta  piscaria  (MS.  piaearie). 
4.  Porta  indaea  (KS.  iadM). 

6.  Araana  =  nrsrnnl. 

6.  (Sanctus)  Di.'iiictriu8(MS.  Dinietiiiw).  £«l«w 

w  tkt  MS.  Oriaaa;  ttli  Aitote  Uu  artm- 

U^ian  of  the  uiap. 

7.  S(anctns)  Ckorgins  dc  tnai)|pu)u  (in  manganic ; 

monnsteriuni). 

8.  Hodigitria  =  oSvYnrpttt- 

9.  Port(us)  ililvi)  pnlatii  iiDp(er)ataf(iin)  [«eD. 

Bucolconti^]. 

10.  Bcceptac{u)lCu)m  fustar(uni),  d(i)<:(tn)m  Con* 

•loHcalaa  (MS.  eaadoacaUi)  =  portua  Hep- 
taMali« 


1 1 .  Toi  tus  \'(o)langn,  from  %ru)dern  Gictk  adXa- 

icat  (in  the  HIS.  porto  valanga). 

12.  S(ancta8)  Joh(annea)  da  atudio. 

13.  Porta  a(n)lif|(tti)Hi{ui)  a  piile(h)ni  =  porta 

nnrc'.i,  J.iyii'lci. 
]  1.  Hie  tliurci  si  iiip.:r  p(roe)liant(tir),  q(ui/a  locus 
est  debiliur. 

16.  Apwtoli  (CAurcA  of  the  AposUetj  n/tUued 
t4eS-J.}<i'J  by  the  moaque  of  iM/mmed  Jl 

r'tt;h). 

lu.  S(ancta)  Sophia  {from  Ji^o  the  citUf  mosjm 
ofStamhoul  trnder  thf  Htme  of  Aja  Sofia). 

Jh  addiium,  m  the  upper  border :  Pera ;  on  th« 
right,  above:  Scutari ;  ok  the  left  side,  {«. 
Aw;  Oomtaotiiiopolia. 


Of.  .T.  ^fortUmnnn,  E^qnUso  topo^aphique  de  Constantinoplt^  (Lille,  1892)  ;  E.  Le^jrand, 
DeHcrijitiuii  des  iU"*  de  I'An  hijH  I  \k\v  Chr.  Buoiideluioutii  1  (Puri-s  W-il)  ;  E.  Oherhmunitr,  llie 
article  "Constantiii  >iM>li4 "  in  Fiuily-Wiasowa'a  Real-En^Uopiidie dea  klaaaiachen  Altertanui IV, 
pp.  94>3-1013  (printed  aeporately:  Stutt^'art,  1899). 

B,  Constantinople  two  genastion!>  after  the  Conquest ;  drawn  (anil  publlabed)  by  Qiovnnni 
Andrea  vaTaaaore  detio  Vudagnino,  Vunice,  l.^^o  (?). 

(Diawn  in  facsimile  by  Fmiiz  Etznld,  after  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the  origlBa], 
measuring  37  X  &2  centimetres,  in  the  Gennan  National  Mu^pum  at  Xurt  inberg.) 

Tlie  snperiority  of  Vnv.a&Anrc's  jtlan,  on  which  were  based  the  plans  of  Bnlthnzar  Jenirhcn  nud 
Sebastian  Miiuster,  is  made  clear  by  eum{)arii<on  with  the  plan  in  "fonr  defipntcheH  of  Aui,'ejius 
Oisleniuj  of  Busbeck,  of  the  Turkish  cniba»«y,  which  were  committed  to  him  fur  Solimann,  then 
Torhiah  emperoTi  by  the  Roman  emperor  Peidiuand  1 "  (Qennan;  Nureiubviv,  1664) ;  or  by 
comparieon  with  the  birtlWye  Tiew  of  Hichad  Wolp;emat  or  Wilhelm  PIcTdenworf,  which, 
thou;?h  more  than  bnlf  .i  ini  tic  in  brr-adtb,  i<  >  baiuiii  iiseil  by  clever  coinini^sion  (in  HartnLiu 
Scbedtd's  **Bach  der  Cronikcn  und  Ueiwhichten,"  Nuruuibei:g,  Kober^^r,  1435)  i  this  latter  de- 
picta  the  chief  hnildinga  of  Constantinople  from  the  (new)  arsenal  to  die  Golden  Horn.  No 
Useful  object  would  have  been  =t  rvf'<1  in  n'prfiduciir_'  tin  lu  i  \i.  tn;:;etlHr  with  the  Paris  and 
Nuremlier;^  plans,  as  Sche<lel'n  i«  only  valuable  to  coUcctoiri  ul  vvuiHicnta  and  cviri«witics,  and  Bu(J- 
l>cck%  is  entirely  valucle*-* ;  cf.  V.  V.  Logo,  Die  StiultcanKichten  in  Hartman  Scheilera  Welt- 
clmmik  (.T  iliibitcb  der  koiiir;.  pren.*?.  KunstsnnmilniiL:>  u  i\.  1!U).  Mure  intereet  beliMIgS  to  tlie 
view  given  by  .Merian  in  the  Archontologia  cosuiica  (Kranklort-oii-Maiii,  1095). 

I  '?•*'•: 
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Hermaion  on  the  European  side.  It  was  here  in  antiquity  that  Xerxes  dotted 
the  Bosphorus  with  his  army  by  the  hridge  of  Mandrocles;  here  also  has  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  for  the  Bagdad  railway  been  planned  by  the  German  eugi- 
neen.  Opposite  to  Anadoli  Hissar,  previously  built  by  Bajazet  upon  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Byzantine  state  priwm,  the  "towers  of  Lethe,"  rose  the  bastion  with  walls 
twenty-five  fi'et  thick  and  sixty  feet  high,  known  to  tho  Turks  as  Ropihaskessen, 
and  to  the  (ireeks  as  Laimokopiou,  that  is,  decapitator.  Tiie  possession  of  the 
two  castles  of  Bumili  and  Anadoli  Hissar  enabled  Mohammed  to  cut  the  com- 
nninicatioDS  of  the  Genoese  and  Voietians  with  their  colonies  in  Ponius.  The 
emperor's  protestations  and  proposals  were  totally  disief^arded  hy  the  Emir,  who 
behended  the  second  ambassador  as  he  had  threatened,  and  detinitely  declared  war 
in  June,  1452. 

Constantino  XI  now  showed  further  inclination  to  union  with  the  Latins; 

however  anxious  be  may  have  been  to  accomplish  this  project,  he  was  unable  to  bend 
liis  people  to  liis  will.  In  May,  1452,  the  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Isidoros  (p.  134),  an 
enthusiastically  patriotic  Greek,  as  legate  to  Byzantium  with  two  hundred  auxil- 
iary troops.  In  his  following  was  the  archbishop  Leonbard  of  Mitylene,  who  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  town.  The  festival  of  union,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  on  Uecember  12, 1452,  with  prayers  hoth  for 
the  Pope  aud  for  the  uiiiatf  jnilriarch  (  Jregor,  who  had  been  living  in  Imnishment 
since  1450,  was  in  reality  a  mere  larce.  The  schismatic  clergy  were  furious  with 
the  emperor  for  his  publie  adherence  to  the  union;  the  nob  uttered  curses  on  the 
uniates,  and  the  harlwur  workmen  drank  to  the  destruction  of  the  Pope.  The 
"archduke"  (high  admiral  and  chief  of  the  aitillerv)  T.uka.s  Xotara.-^,  the  chief  offi- 
cial of  the  helpless  empire,  represented  the  sentiments  of  true  orthodox  animosity 
with  the  words,  We  would  lathor  see  the  turban  of  Turkey  than  the  tiara  of  Borne 
in  our  city."  With  the  exception  of  the  Pope  and  Alfonso  the  Noble  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre,  Xaple.s  and  Sicily,  who  was  really  furthering  his  own  poliiical  ends,  the 
only  Christian  powers  wlio  gave  the  Greek  empieror  any  real  help  were  the  two 
republics  of  Genoa  aud  Venice.  They  possessed  an  inestimable  aiuouul  of  public 
and  private  property  in  Galata,  Peia,  and  the  Pontic  colonies.  In  Galata  the 
Genoese  had  strengthened  their  fortifications  a  short  time  before,  and  had  raised 
their  long-famous  tower.  They  and  their  colony  of  Chios  sent  two  ships  and  seven 
hundred  soldiers  under  Giovanni  Lougo  of  the  Giustiniauo  family.  So  recently 
as  September  10, 1451,  the  Venetians  had  renewed  their  eommeieial  treaty  with 
Mohammed ;  h^oe  the  ambiguity  of  the  instructions  which  they  gave  to  Jacopo 
L'.redano,  the  commander  of  their  fleet.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  ten  papal 
^ralleys,  which  accompanied  Jacopo  Yeniero,  archbishop  of  Kagusa,  from  Porto 
iiecauati  as  legate  on  April  28. 

(a)  The  Conquest  of  Constantinople.  —  On  March  23, 1453,  the  Emir  Moham* 
med  started  from  Adrianople.  On  April  6  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of  Constan* 
tinople  (see  the  plate  facing  page  138,  "  Constantinople  shortly  before  and  shortly 
ifter  the  Turkish  Conquest ")  with  an  army  of  165,000  fanatics  greedy  for  plundor. 
To  this  overwhelming  force  the  Greek  emperor  could  only  oppose  a  total  of  4,973 
armed  Greeks  and  some  2,000  foreij^uers,  including  Genoese,  Venetians,  Cretans, 
T>nmans,  antl  Spaniards.  The  siege  was  beg\in  forthwith ;  its  details  have  been 
irausmilted  to  us  by  a  number  oi  eye-witnesses  (Phrantzes,  Sead  ed-din,  and  others). 
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Foaitefln  iMtteiies  on  the  land  side  and  twelva  heavy  guns  at  special  points  hurled 
stone  cannon-balls  of  even  five  hundred  pounds'  wei^it  day  and  night  ujkju  the  city. 
A  bold  resistance  was  otlered,  in  which  tlie  emperor  himself  was  specially  distin- 
guished, as  also  was  Giustiniani  with  his  foreign  troops,  who  worked  iucessanilj  to 
fepair  the  breaches  Tb«  colossal  walls  with  their  towers  and  bfeachea  remaiii  as 
evidence  of  the  streii<^tl)  i>f  ihe  Byzantine  fortress,  and  of  ilie  fury  of  the  strag|^ 
which  then  rarjed  about  it.  The  German  Johann  Grant,  bv  driving  countermines 
(at  the  K^nikapu  gate),  forced  the  J  urks  to  abandon  their  mining  operations  at  the 
Blacheiaa;  gate  (see  the  plate)  in  May.  Many  Greeks,  however,  instead  of  bear- 
ing their  part  in  the  struggle,  (K>nsoled  themselvea  with  the  piopheeiea  of  the 
monks,  to  the  effect  that  the  Turks  would  make  their  way  into  the  city  as  far  as 
the  pillars  of  Constautine  and  would  then  be  driv«l  out  of  the  town  to  the  retj 
borders  of  Persia  by  an  angel  from  heaven. 

When  Mohammed  began  his  attacks  from  the  seaside  from  which  the  Greek 
fire  had  driven  htm  for  some  time,  the  fbte  <rf  the  dty  was  sealed.  In  the  night 
of  the  21at  and  22d  of  April  he  made  a  <fioU:of ,  dragging  his  ships  oyer  a  roller-way 
across  the  istliraus  from  Top-hane  on  the  Bosphorus  to  Kassim  Pasha.  Constan- 
tine  rpjectei!  a  final  proposal  to  surrender  (^n  Tuesday,  May  29,  1453,  the  tre- 
mendous assault  was  begun  at  two  o'clock  at  night.  Sagan  Pasha  at  last  forced 
his  way  through  a  great  breach  with  his  Janissaries.  Giustiniani  was  wounded 
and  fled  to  a  shipi  Constantine  XI  fell  dead  upon  the  heaped«up  corpses  of  hia 
faithful  adherents.  His  splendid  death,  says  Gibbon,  is  more  glori  us  than  the 
long  prosperity  of  the  TJyzantine  Caesars.  "When  lii'?  blood-st;iini'il  bi  dy  was 
at  length  discovered,  ihe  Turks  cut  off  the  head  and  brought  it  i<>  the  Emir. 
In  fierce  delight  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  summit  of  Justinian's  brou^ 
pillar,  and  afterwards  sent  it  round  to  the  governors  of  his  Asiatic  provinces  for 
exhibition.  Cardinal  Isidoros  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  exchange  his  purp>Ie 
robe  for  the  nnifomi  of  a  dead  soldier;  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  btit  afterwards 
escaped  to  ilie  Morea  ami  to  Venire,  bringing  lo  tlie  West  the  hrst  detailed 
account  of  the  event  which  was  to  exercise  so  vast  an  importance  on  the  history 
of  the  world.  Thousands  had  taken  refuge  in  Hagia  Sophia,  the  churdi  which 
th^  had  scorned  as  a  means  of  spiritual  salvation  since  the  union  festival  of  the 
previous  "December.  "If  at  that  moment,"  wiys  the  Greek  historian,  -bliannes 
Dukas,  "an  an<,a*l  liad  de.scended  from  heaven  and  had  com  mantled. '  Accept  the 
union  of  the  churches,'  they  would  have  preferred  to  iaii  miu  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  to  surrender  to  Borne.**  The  massacre  which  hroke  out  in  the  town  and  in 
the  church  was  only  checked  hy  the  consideration  that  the  living  were  of  value 
for  their  ransom.  According  to  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  the  Venetian  P»arbaro, 
llie  prisoners  amounted  to  sixty  thousand ;  tho  jilunder  was  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand  ducuLs,  and  it  became  proverbial  to  account  for  a  man's  wealth  by 
saying  that  he  must  have  been  aft  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  On  the  moming 
of  May  30,  when  Mohammed  rode  among  the  devastated  ruins  of  Gonstantine's 
buildings,  wliich  had  seen  many  a  splendid  ccntur)'  of  time  and  had  hou.«ed  the 
glory  of  so  many  monarchs,  he  pondered  the  lines  of  the  Persian  poet,  "The  spider 
weaves  her  web  in  the  emperor's  house,  and  the  owl  wakes  the  echoes  with  her 
seieam  in  tiie  royal  cfaambcm  of  Afrasiab  (Samarkand)."  Every  Friday  from  that 
day  to  this  the  pieadier  (khatib)  mounts  the  pulpit  {mim  her)  of  Hagia  Sophia,  to 
deliver  the  Friday  sermon  (AAiUis).  He  blandishes  a  naked  awoid  in  memoqr  of 
the  conquest. 
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(6)  The  Setults  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  —  The  key  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Eastern  Mediterrnnean  was  now  in  the  hands  of  ^fohammed  II.  The  new 
monarch  contented  himself  with  levying  a  poll  tax  (^karadj)  on  the  conquered ; 
he  also  attoupted  to  draw  the  Oreek  priesthood  into  his  toils  by  declaring  for  tlie 
antt-niiion  party  and  appointing  as  patriarch  the  orthodox  Gennadios  (who,  as 
Gpdrpir.s  Sciiolarios,  had  formerly  played  an  important  part  in  the  union  council 
of  14o8-1439).  The  Emir  was  henceforward  sedulously  careful  that  the  rights  of 
previous  emperors,  especially  the  confirmation  of  the  patriarch  in  office,  should 
remain  in  his  hands.  In  this  ease  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  investiture  quaiv 
rsL  Henceforward  the  patriarch  was  obliged  to  buy  his  position  from  tlie  Emir, 
and  shnrtly  afterwards  from  the  chief  olficials  of  the  empire  as  well,  at  a  hi^h  rate 
of  purchase.  Thus  was  the  dignity  of  patriarch  disgraced  by  Greek  corruption  and 
Tnrkiah  despotism.  Mohammed  the  conqueror  transformed  the  templeof  the  Holy 
Wisdom  into  a  praying-house  of  the  servants  of  Allali.  The  new  patriarch  was 
given  the  second  best  (church,  that  of  the  apostles  (see  (be  plaie)  Ids  })iitiiar- 
cliion ;  however,  this  was  pulled  down  two  years  later,  and  the  memorial  column 
of  the  mighty  empire-founder  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  site.  It  was  not  imtil 
1606  that  the  Christians  in  Phanar,  in  the  Greek  quarter  of  the  Golden  Honij  were 
able  to  make  the  modest  Church  of  St.  George  their  religious  centre.  The  fami- 
lies from  Trebizond,  Ka??a,  Amastris,  and  other  places  who  fettled  here  soon  » 
formed  a  plutocracy,  and  as  bankers  became  indispensable  to  llie  Osman  govern- 
mentt  whieh  was  idways  in  want  of  money.  The  Phanarists  obtained  the  most 
productive  posts,  and  their  daughters  became  influential  in  the  harems  of  the 
Seraglio  and  of  the  Turkish  grandees.  The  higher  spirit tial  rcid  secular  classes 
oi  Greek  society  ended  by  making  common  cause  for  mutual  profit  with  their 
Mohammedan  masters,  with  the  object  of  plundering  the  Christian  rayahs,  the 
subordinate  class  of  the  populaticm,  to  their  heart's  content  It  became  usual 
for  Greeks  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  the  Peloponncsc,  and  the  islands  to 
occupy  the  bishop's  thrones  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  to  ihrun<,'  the  monas- 
teries oi  Mount  Athos.  The  i'hauariute  clergj'  were  bound  by  no  national  ties  to 
their  people,  and  wese  often  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  their 
dioceses  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  ecclesiastical  and  secidar  supienniLy  oi  Greeks 
over  Slavs,  Koiimanians,  and  Arabs  gradually  engendered  deep  h  ihed,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  intricate  linguistic  and  ecclesiastical  complications  which  still  exert  a 
confusing  and  embittering  influoioe  upon  the  national  questions  and  struggles  of 
the  Balkan  States.  Henceforward  tlio  Greek  clergy  in  every  quarter  preferred 
siding  with  the  Osmans  to  accepting  the  tutelage  of  the  Pope ;  for  them  the  Sul- 
tan's rule  eventually  proved  more  tolerable  and  more  profitable  than,  for  instance) 
the  hated  government  of  the  Venetians,  who  desired  to  enchain  soul  as  well  as 
body.  Thia  etaadpoint  must  (accofding  to  Heimich  Qelaer)  be  oazefolly  kept  in 
view  as  being  of  capital  importance  in  tiie  hiatoiy  of  the  expansion  and  oonsolida- 
tion  of  the  Osman  Empire  in  Europe. 

Mohammed  also  summoned  the  archbishop  of  Armenia  from  Brusa  to  Constant 
tuiopU  and  appointed  him  patriarch ;  horn  tibat  date  numerous  Armenian  immi- 
grants  streamed  into  Gonatandnople  and  settled  in  the  quarters  of  Pera,  Pankaldi» 
Pevmz-Aga,  Galata,  Psamatio,  Jedikulle,  Kumka]»u,  Balat,  and  Ejub ;  also  in 
Scutari  and  in  the  Bosphorus  villages  of  lUimih-hissar«  Ortakioi,  £urutshesme» 
and  EmiighiaiL 
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Joseph  Fraiherr  von  Hanuner-PuigstaU  and  H.  Gelier  have  e&oimced  (he 
opinion  that  it  waa  the  Ghriatians  solely  who  made  the  Turkish  Empire  great. 

They  argue  that  the  clever  grand  viziers,  Kapiulan  pasha.^  and  governoisi,  liave 
been  almost  without  exception  Greeks,  (jroatiaus,  Iler/.egoviuiaus,  Serbs,  Alba- 
niaiiii,  Armeuiaus,  Georgians,  and  Italians ;  that  the  steady  practice  of  child  kid- 
napping (ct  above,  p.  122)  gave  the  empire  not  onlj  its  bravest  geneials  but  also 
its  finest  intellects;  with  the  result  that  the  Osmau  Empire  increased  by  land  and 
sea,  not  by  Turcoman  rudeness,  but  by  Greek  and  Slavonic  diplomacy  and  treacher}% 
by  Bosnian  and  Croatian  firmness  and  tenacity,  by  the  common  braver}'  and  unscru- 
pulousness  of  all  these  renegades;  then,  when  the  tax  of  flesh  and  blood  was 
forced  to  cease,  the  empire  lost  the  mainstay  of  its  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  argue  that  from  their  tmdetest  years  the  majority  of  these  renegades  were 
brought  up  as  seraglio  pages  or  as  intended  for  Janissaries  iit  !  i  i  purely  Moham- 
medan and  ()>man  education;  in  any  case,  through  the  early  pniciice  of  stoaliag 
and  buying  women,  most  of  the  Usmans  owe  their  origin  to  Uhristian  mothers  or  to 
mothers  of  other  than  Mongolian  laee; 

The  news  of  the  great  Turkish  victory  over  the  "  Christian  dogs  **  soon  reached 
every  country  in  the  Essk  The  Emir  Mohammed  had  now  success  on  his  side, 
and  prestige  has  always  counted  for  more  with  t]ie  East  than  with  the  West 
Wesu;in  Europe,  however,  burst  into  loud  lamentaiiou  over  the  heavy  loss  wiiich 
Christendom  had  suffered.  The  literature  of  this  century  resounds  with  threnodies 
or  songs  of  woe  upon  die  Ml  of  the  eternal  city  (cf.  above,  p.  111).  With  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  warri  n  s  and  a  few  ships,  Christian  Euroi)e  might  have  brought 
salvation;  but  now  the  Lal)arum,  the  banner  of  the  Cros^;,  had  bnved  before  the 
Sanjak-Sherif,  the  sacred  standard  of  Mohammed.  Ketribution  was  paid  to  the 
fulL  For  two  centuries  the  West  trembled  before  the  Mohammedan  rulers  on 
the  Bosphorua  The  earliest  news  of  the  fall  of  Eastern  Rome  and  the  bloody  end 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Palaiologoi  was  received  at  Venice  ou  June  19.  On  June  20 
the  sij^'iioria  imparted  it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  deeply  sliocked,  and  at  onee  sent 
out  legates  to  try  and  secure  jieace  among  the  Italian  States,  which  were  (om  by 
internecine  conflict.  On  September  30  Nicholas  V  issued  a  great  appeal  f*jr  a  new 
Crusade,  and  in  1454  the  Beichstag  of  Ofen  appointed  Hunyadi  commander^in-chiel 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetian  Bartolommeo  MarceUo  concluded  a  peace  on  April 
18, 1454,  with  the  "rul(;r  of  the  faitliful."  which  became  tlu^  basis  of  all  s\ib'5e(|nent 
relations  between  Venice  and  the  J'orte.  The  first  article  <»f  tliis  disf^raceful  con- 
vention ran  thus :  "  between  the  Eiuir  Mohammed  and  the  Siguuiia  of  Venice 
exists  peace  and  friendship  now  as  formeriy."  Yet  the  Eniir  had  executed  the 
Venetian  Bailo  (intmdant,  hajtdwi)  in  Constantinople,  and  was  holding  five  hundred 
Venetian  subjects  as  prisoner^  P  it  the  consideration  of  tlieir  warlike  neighbours 
in  Italy,  tlieir  increasiiifr  financial  ditViculties,  and  the  commercial  interests  which 
they  valued  above  everything  decided  the  question.  Tlie  Osaiaus  were  allowed  to 
maintain  a  Fondaco  dei  Turehi  atVenica  Genoa  also  attempted  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Emir,  and  in  Naples,  Florence,  and  Milan  men  rejoiced  openly  at 
the  embarrassment  of  the  higoon  city.  The  remainder  of  Western  K\iri»pe  remained 
inactive.  No  one,  indeed,  confessed  to  inaction;  on  the  contrary, official  announce- 
ments were  made  by  all  the  princes  of  their  readiness  to  help  in  driving  out 
the  Turk.  With  the  exception  of  Hungar}-,  Alfonso  of  Port<^(fil  alone  manifested 
any  serious  intent;  but  his  attempts  at  rdief  were  intemipted-  by  the  Korth 
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African  Uoorish  States  of  Fez  and  Ceuta.  The  mournful  news  reached  Eoine 
from  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  that  a  Turkisli  fleet  of  tifly-six  sail  had  attacked  Mon- 
castro  in  the  Black  Sea,  surpi-ised  Sebastopol,  raided  Kassa,  Sudak,  and  Balaclava, 
and  devastated  the  coast  of  "  Gothia  "  (the  Crimea). 

KidiolaB  V  issued  invitations  for  a  peace  coaference  at  Boma  On  August  30, 
1454,  Yeuice,  Milan,  and  Florence  there  coneLuded  a  twenty-five  yean'  In^ue  for 
securing  the  safety  of  their  States.  This  peace  marks  the  true  i-euaissancc  of  art 
and  science  in  Italy.  Together  with  his  Cru.sade  preachei^,  Nicholas  V  !iad  .'ieut  out 
a  band  of  emissaries  and  messengers  provided  with  considerable  sums  to  all  the 
eonntiies  in  Euiope  and  Asia  which  the  Oanuus  bad  subdued,  with  orders  to  dis* 
cover  the  xnannseripCs  carried  away  from  Constantinople  and  to  buy  them  up  at 
any  price.  This,  though  merely  a  literaiy  expedition,  was  the  only  tangible  aotiou 
then  taken. 

The  military  task  was  far  more  serious,  especially  in  Germany.  In  1454  the 
empeiw  Fredexie  III  had  api^ed  in  vain  for  help  against  the  Turks  to  the  Beich- 
ttags  of  Begwsburg,  Frankf<»t  on  Main,  and  Yienna-Neuatadt  As  Ludwig  Pastor 

observes  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  what  could  the  enthusiastio  eloquence  of 
noble  minds  like  Enea  Silvio  de'  Piccolomini  or  John  of  Capistrano  avail  against 
the  sellishness,  mistrust,  and  jealousy  of  rulers  and  noble  orders  i  lluwever 
honourable  their  intentions,  they  were  but  wasting  theu*  strength  on  this  idea  of 
a  genetal  Crusade.  There  was  too  mudi  talk  and  too  little  action.  At  the  same 
time  the  situation  was  highly  ciitaeaL  Trade  and  navigation  were  imj^erilled; 
Rhodes,  Trebizond  (where  the  enipemr  Johannes  IV  Kalojohannes  in  lii.s  extrem- 
ity was  forced  to  recognise  the  papal  supremacy),  and  the  colonies  of  I'outus  were 
almost  losL  Pope  Calixtus  III  issued  a  new  Crusade  Bull  on  May  15, 1455.  The 
inder  of  the  Minorites  worked  minudes  of  eloquence  as  Crusade  preachers ;  in  par- 
ticular, Capistrano  and  Heinrich  Kalteisen  of  Cohlenz  succeeded  in  gathering  and 
exciting  the  mas«>es  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  VIT  of  France 
absolutely  forbade  meetings  in  his  country,  and  retained  the  crusading  tleet  for  ser- 
vice against  England.  Burgundy  embezzled  the  funds  for  the  Crusade,  Alfonso  of 
Kaples  misused  the  papal  fleet  for  an  expedition  against  Qenoa;  and  in  1455 
King  Christian  of  Denmark  and  Norway  plundered  the  cathedral  sacristy  of 
Rofe)skUde  of  the  "Turkisli  offerings"  given  by  the  pious.  In  vain  did  Calixtns 
orlt  r  thai  tlie  angelus  should  summon  all  Christiaus  at  midday  to  prayer  against 
their  hereditary  foe. 

R  Ths  Last  Twxktt-fitb  Ysarb  or  Mohahmid  n 

(a)  To  the  Death  of  Hunyadi.  —  Mohammed  II  was  confirmed  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  act  on  the  aggressive  by  observing  the  fruitless  endeavours  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  induce  the  European  nationalities  to  unite  for  the  repulse  of  Islam. 
With  Ixiie  foresight  the  Osman  ruler  recognised  that  Hunyadi  and  Skanderbeg 
rere  his  most  dangerous  opponent.'?.  In  Jidy,  14.'>r>,  lie  conquered  the  well  forti- 
fied Servian  mining  town  of  Novoberdo  witli  all  its  treasures.  In  Knishevat?',  ou 
the  western  Morava,  he  established  a  foundry  in  which  his  workmen,  including 
Gennan,  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  other  Christians  were  buned  day  and  night  in 
casting  ht>avy  guns  for  the  si^e  of  Ikdgrade.  Careful  war  ofgamsation  of  this 
kind,  extending  even  to  the  smallest  details,  and  the  most  remote  contingencies. 
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was  at  tbat  time  unprecedented  in  the  West  The  town  had  bMn  invested  since 

June,  1456;  the  courage  of  the  besieged  was  beginning  to  fail  by  the  time  that 
"  the  three  Johns  "  approached.  Hunyadi,  Capistmno,  and  the  papal  legate  Carvajal 
advanced  at  llie  head  of  an  army  consisting  mainly  of  ill-armed  citizens,  peasants, 
monks,  hermits,  and  students,  with  a  lew  German  m^*atFanns  and  three  bun- 
died  R>le8.  On  July  14»  1456,  they  reached  Qreek  WdsseDburg:  Oeurajal  had 
iailed  to  reconcile  the  emperor  Frederic  III  with  King  Ladislaus  Fosthumns  ol 
Hungary.  The  Hungarian  nobility  themselves  stood  aloof.  The  troops,  however, 
lulianicd  by  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  Capistrano,  broke  the  Turkish,  barrier  of 
ships  in  the  Danube  after  a  murderous  conflict  of  five  hours'  duration.  A  bold 
sortie  gained  some  breathing  space  for  the  besieged;  the  Emir  himsdf  was 
wounded.  Belgrade,  the  outpost  of  ChriBtianity,  was  saved,  but  Servia  was  loetk 
A  fearful  epiiK  inii;  (Icciinattnl  the  army  and  carried  off  the  h(:roic  Hunvadi  on 
August  11,  145l>;  the  aged  Capistrano  also  succumbed  on  October  23  in  Hlok 
(bucctium)  on  the  Danube,  the  most  beautiful  town  of  Sarmatia. 

(&)  To  the  Death  of  CMtriota. — The  complete  indifference  of  the  Western 
powers  obliged  the  Pope  in  December,  1456,  to  apply  for  hel])  against  the  Turks 
to  the  Christian  king  of  Klhiopia,  to  the  Chrif^tians  in  Syria,  (ieoi^ia,  and  Persia, 
even  to  Uzun  llasau,  the  chief  lain  o£  the  Turcomans  uf  the  White  Sheep  (VoL  11, 
p.  186).  The  Turks  had  conquered  Servia  without  difficulty  after  the  death  of  the 
despot  Cieorg  Brankovic  (December  24,  1457).  Ilelene,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Palftiolnrrns,  and  the  widow  of  his  son  La^'ar,  who  liad  died  at  the  end  of  January, 
1458,  hutl  surrendered  llie  criunlry  as  a  jiajial  lief  in  the  hope  nf  thercViy  securing 
its  safety,  ilie  whole  of  the  people  rose  against  this  presujuption ;  thev  would 
rather  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Turks  than  attempt  pui chase 
the  eutirely  unreliable  siip|>oTt  of  the  Latin  West  at  the  price  of  their  anoeetxal 
faith.  All'ania  ar.d  Bosnia  were  soon  tr>  share  tlie  same  fate.  In  Bosnia  private 
and  sectarian  feuds  and  dissensions  were  raj^inf;  alike  in  the  ndinrr  honse  wliieh 
inclined  to  liome,  among  ilie  magnates  and  the  anti-Eoman  Pat^riues  whose  sym- 
pathies were  Turkish.  The  king  Stephen  Thomaahevid  paid  for  his  double  deding 
towards  King  Matthias  of  Hungary  and  Mohammed  (1458)  under  the  executioner's 
axe  (146:^) ;  thirty  thousand  yonn<j:  ?> 'snians  were  incorporated  with  the  Janissaries. 
In  vaiu  did  Stcphan's  mother  KalheriTia  bequeath  her  lost  country  to  the  npfistrdic 
chau-.  liunyadi's  son,  Alattliias  t'orviuus,  conijuered  Jaicze  (October  1, 1463),  but 
could  not  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Turks  to  the  mountain  passes  of  Herzegovina 
(King  Stephen  Thomash,  who  had  been  strangled  in  1459,  had  received  the  title  of 
duke  (Herzf)g)  from  the  German  emperor  Frederic  111  for  the  district  south  of 
liosnia)  and  Cmagora  (Montenegro),  and  the  victory  of  Islam  in  1464.  Tlie 
Franciscans  were  the  sole  shelter  and  refuge  for  the  Christians  who  remained 
in  Bosnia  under  decrees  of  tolemtion  and  the  letter  of  proteetkm  inued  by 
Mohammed. 

In  Albania,  notwithstanding  the  treacherj-  of  the  jealous  leaders  of  his  waiKke 
mountain  pe'>ple.  the  heroic  sjnrit  of  Skanderbep;  liad  offered  a  most  tenacious 
re.^'istanee ;  in  the  autumn  of  1457  he  gained  a  bloody  victor>'  over  the  army  of 
Isabeg  in  the  Tomomitza,  At  the  same  time  the  pa^ml  fleet  under  LodoAico 
Scammpi  defeated  the  Turks  at  Metelino.  But  in  the  summer  of  1458  the 
Morea  and  Attica  were  overrun  and  devastated  by  Mohanimed'a  wild  troops; 
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Athens  fell  into  the  hauds  of  the  Osmans  in  June,  as  did  Corinth  on  Aiip^ist  6. 
In  that  region  Turakliau  was  summoned  by  the  desi/ots  of  the  Morea,  Thomas 
and  jDematrios  Falaiologo^  to  quell  an  Albanian  revolt;  in  1453  and  1454  he 
defeated  tba  AUnuubiu  in  a  series  of  Uoody  eng^^menta.  The  despots  ncnr 
felt  the  con(jnei()r's  power.  A  quarrel  began  between  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
Frauko  II  Acciajuoli,  and  the  se<'ond  husband  of  Cltiara,  widow  of  Nerio  II, 
Bartolommeo  Contariui,  who  lied  to  StambouL  The  Emir  then  resolved  to  make 
a  dean  sireepL  Omar  Faalia,  tbe  son  of  Tuiakhao,  marched  into  Athens  in 
June,  1456,  while  a  great-  famine  wasted  the  land  and  a  comet  appalled  the 
inhabiiants ;  two  years  later  the  Acropolis  8urrendere<I,  us  w  e  have  staled  After 
the  massacres  in  tlio  Pelopomiese  the  Emir  himself  appeai-ed  in  Athens  in  the 
last  weeks  of  August  witli  a  hrilliant  ftdlowing  at  the  invitation  of  bis  pasha. 
Tboi^^  his  arrival  marked  the  beginning  of  four  centuries  of  servitude,  he  proved 
more  merciful  than  Xerxes  <ir  JIardonios  in  days  of  old.  His  admiration  of  the 
architecture  and  situatirn  of  the  city  is  Tolated  by  liis  llaticiiiiir  bi(.n;raphor  Kri- 
tobulos.  However,  the  jubilation  of  the  Greeks  at  tiie  retirement  of  tlie  iioman 
ele^  from  the  Latin  diurch  of  the  Paithenon  was  premature.  When  Moham- 
med revisited  the  city  in  the  autumn  of  1460*  he  transformed  the  Parthenon 
into  a  raosque,  in  anger  at  the  repeated  revolts  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1458 
i'ranku  Acciajuoli  was  spared,  but  he  was  executed  in  Thebes  in  the  next  year 
for  treachery.  His  SODS  were  placed  in  the  Jamssar}-  life-guard.  His  widow,  a 
daughter  of  the  dynast  Demetrios  of  Morea,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  forma: 
Prot<«v«'>tiariu.s  (^eorg  Amoirutzis,  who  liad  betiayi  d  to  the  Sultan  in  1461  the 
"Great  Jvuiiiueuos"  David  of  Trebizoud  (a  brother  of  the  pmpcror  Johannes  IV, 
who  died  in  1458 ;  p.  141).  Athens  was  no  longer  a  name  of  imporLance  iu  Europe. 
In  1462  the  Osmans  hegan  the  subjugation  of  WallacJiia,  whose  tyrannical  prince, 
the  Christian  Voivode  Mad  (Yladislav  IV,  nicknamed  Drakul),  had  roused  the 
.'^tiltan'"!  anwr  by  the  treacherous  destruction  of  a  Turkish  army  under  TIama 
Zenevisi  Pasha.  Mohammed's  punitive  campaign  led  him  tiirough  that  appall- 
ing oak  forest  where  for  two  miles  the  army  marched  pest  the  twenty  thousand 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  corpses  which  Vlad  had  impaled  in  1461.  Vlad  Drakul 
took  Pi'fiii^t!  with  Matthias  Corvinus,  who  kept  him  under  strict  guard,  since  the 
fugitive  had  plotted  for  the  betrayal  of  his  protector  to  the  Emir,  His  brother 
Sadul,  a  hostage  of  Mohammed,  obtained  the  power  iu  Wallachia  under  Turkish 
supremaey. 

During  the  six  years  of  his  pontificate  (1453-1464)  Pius  II  (formerly  Euea  Silvio 
de'  Pic<Joloniini)  had  worlcpd  incessantly  to  raise  a  general  crusade.  80  early  as 
October  13,  1458,  he  had  issued  a  vigorous  bull  inviting  the  Christian  princes  to  a 
council  of  war  at  Mantua;  but  the  French  cardinals  op)K)9ed  him  both  publicly  and 
ftrivately*  King  Louis  XI  of  France  not  only  i-etaint  d  the  crusade  tithes  for  his 
own  purpose',  hut  would  not  allow  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  to  perform  lii^  pro- 
mise to  the  I'opc.  In  1459  Frederic  III  had  received  the  crown  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus  from  the  magnates  of  Hungaty.  At  the  Nurembetg  Reichstag,  the  i>a])al 
legate.  Cardinal  Be«Huion,  strove  in  vain  to  heal  tlie  breadh  between  the  cmi>eror 
and  Hungary.  However,  disasters  soon  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  Tlie  island 
of  Lemnos,  which  belonged  to  the  Genoese  family  of  Galtilusio,  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Osman  fleet  in  the  spring  of  1456.  In  September,  14G2, 
XlesboB  also  fell  into  the  power  <A  Mohammed  IL  On  Marcli  7»  1461,  Thomas, 
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the  dethroned  despot  of  the  Morea,  arrived  in  Rome  by  way  of  Corfu ;  his  brother 
Demetrios  had  submitted  to  Uie  Emir  at  the  end  of  May,  1460,  and  had  given  him 
faia  daughter  in  marriage ;  he  died  in  1470  as  a  monk  at  Adrianople.  The  daughter 
of  Thomas,  the  pi  iiice?5S  Zot',  mairii'd  in  1472  the  gmiul  prince  Ivau  III  Vassilic- 
vitch  of  Moscow,  thereby  placing  her  ch\ims  iu  the  hauds  of  Paissia,  Ivan  a(U»i>tetl 
a  new  coat  of  arms  for  iiussia,  the  two-heade<i  eagle,  whicli  may  be  seen  to-iiay  in 
the  Kremlin  at  Mesoo<r»  and  wat  an  amheMador  to  Stamboul,  natmallj  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  accordance  with  the  researdtes  of  the  Buttian  Vladimir  J.  Sarvft  con- 
cerning the  Muscovite  C/ars  and  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  Karl  Enih  has  argued 
against  these  constitutional  and  hereditary  rights  consequent  upon  the  marriage  of 
Ivau  with  Zo&  Palaiologos,  otherwise  Sophia.  Better  founded,  perhaps,  were  the 
daims  which  the  JagdLlon  Alexander  I  of  Poland  inherited  as  the  husband  of 
Zoe's  daughter  Helene.  On  the  other  hand,  Andreas,  rcnop:nised  as  titular  despot 
of  the  Morea  by  Pope  Paul  II  in  1465,  an  unworthy  brother  of  Zoe,  and  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  royal  huuse  of  the  I'alaiologoi,  iu  order  to  relieve  his 
financial  diffieultiea»  sold  hia  rights  to  the  French  king  GhaileB  VIII  in  1494,  and 
bequeathed  them  on  hia  death  (April  7, 1502)  to  tiie  l^panidi  rulers  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1461  the  principality  of  Sinope  (Emir  Ismael) 
and  the  empire  of  Trebizond  (Emperor  David)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Osmans. 

Aigoa  was  lost  on  April  3, 14B3,  and  the  whole  of  T^  jsnia  in  the  summer,  as  has 
been  stated.  Tlafrima  was  then  placed  in  a  highly  dangerous  position.  The  Pnpe 
projected  and  actually  carried  out  an  attempt  to  convert  the  Emir  himself,  holding 
out  as  an  inducement  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  East  At  length,  on 
July  19, 1463,  the  Pope's  ze^oua  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  reoonciliation  of  the 
Emperor  with  tlie  king  of  Hungary.  A  convention  vs  as  exo(  utcd  in  Vieuna- 
Xeustadt,  which  recognised  the  Corv-ini  as  kings  po  long  a.s  their  family  shoidd 
continue,  while  securing  the  succession  to  the  Hapsburg^  iu  case  Matthias  should 
leave  no  children.  About  this  time  Venice  and  Hungary  concluded  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  upon  which  Skanderbeg  reopened  hostilities  in  Albania. 
The  Sforza  of  Milan  and  the  Florentines  stood  aloof,  watching  the  Venetian 
disasters  with  malicious  joy  (failure  of  tiie  attack  on  Coriuth>  death  of  the 
general  Bertoldo  of  Este,  etc.).  A  Florentine  chronicler  even  relates  that  his 
eoimttym^  intercepted  Venetian  letters  and  handed  them  to  the  Emir.  In  vain 
did  the  Pope  attenii»L  to  dazzle  the  Florentines  with  a  stupendous  jilan  r>r  the 
]Kirtition  of  'I'urkey,  the  first  of  tlie  many  subsequent  yirojects  of  the  kind  which 
have  continued  to  our  own  times.  Wheu  the  crusading  army  iu  Aucoua  grew 
tued  of  waiting  and  disbanded,  Pius  II  died  in  si^t  of  the  Venetian  galleys,  his 
life's  object  unrealised  (August  1 4,  1 4r4). 

Hi**  successor  (the  Venetian  I'ictro  Barho),  Paul  TI,  resumed  his  predecessor's 
task  with  vigour.  Of  pressing  importance  was  the  relief  of  the  bold  Skanderbeg 
in  his  fortress  of  Rruja  (Croja).  In  the  event,  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  1466 
and  1467,  their  leader  Balaban  killed,  and  Kmja  saved.  But  on  Januaiy  17, 146S, 
Skanderbeg  snccnmbed  to  the  effects  of  a  fever  at  Alassio  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
diristianity  liad  sutleied  no  severer  loss  since  the  death  of  Hunyadi  and  Capi- 
btrauo.  "  They  have  lost  their  sword  and  their  shield  1 "  cried  Mohammed  II  ia 
joy.  The  Albanian  army  was  dispersed,  and  the  upper  and  wealthin  dasses  of 
the  Albanian  population  accepted  Mohammedanism,  while  the  lower  classes 
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the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Catholic  G(li)eges,  preferred  to  retire  to  the  life  of 
shepherds  and  klephts  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  ranges. 

(c)  From  1470  to  1480, — Between  1465  and  146S  the  Venetians  had  gamed 

some  suci  e^s  ia  Greek  waters  under  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (died  14G8),  Vcttore 
Capello(died  1467), and  Niccolo  da  Canale.  To  the  energetic  Emir  this  was  but  a 
stimulus  to  raise  his  fleet  to  the  invincible  power  which  it  attained  in  14G9.  His 
crews  included  the  most  capable  seamen  of  the  age,  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  especially 
the  so-called  Stratiotes,  who  then  served  as  merceoariea  all  over  Europe.  Moham- 
med started  for  Greece  in  1470  at  the  head  of  an  array  of  one  hundml  thousand 
men,  while  his  admiral  Mahmud  Pasha  ro-operated  with  a  fleet  of  three  Imn- 
dred  sail.  On  July  12,  A'egropont  (_<Jliaikis  in  Euboea)  fell  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Forttmately  tot  Christ^om  the  Turcoman  prince  Vzun  Hasan 
(p.  142)  created  a  diversion  in  Asia  which  drew  olf  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
forces ;  for  the  Osman  cavalrj-  had  overrun  Croatia  to  tlie  very  Imrders  of  Styria 
and  Curiuthia.  Uu  June  24, 1471,  the  lamous  "general  Christian  assembly  "  was 
opened  in  Regensburg  under  the  preaidencj  of  flie  emperor.  M^utgea  of  disaster 
and  a])[>eals  for  help  rang  in  tlie  emperor's  ears  more  importunately  than  ever 
before.  Ill  vaiu  did  the  ]ja})al  legate  Ktrivo  to  heal  tlie  quarrel  between  the 
bnnheis  ((f  the  house  of  Wittelshach ;  in  vain  did  tlie  Venetian  ambassadors 
make  giowuig  promises;  in  vain  was  it  resolved  to  send  embassies  of  peace  to 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  sdtish  point  of  view,  from  whidx  the  lethargic 
enii»eror  began  the  negotiations  for  help  against  the  Turks  and  imperial  leform, 
unfortunatel}'  dec  ided  the  attitude  of  tlie  prinees  of  the  empire.  C'onijmird  with 
the  great  hopes  built  upon  it,  the  assembly  came  to  a  miserable  conclusion  (cL 
Vol  Vll,  p.  218X 

Pope  Sixtua  IV  (1471-1 484)  also  hoped  t  o  .semre  a  general  federation  of  the 

Knropean  powers  for  exi  lusive  action  against  tlie  Turks.  But  on  Nrtvember  18, 
1472,  died  the  noiile  liessarion,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  ior  resistance 
within  the  Curia.  He  together  with  famous  Greeks,  like  Chalkondyles,  Laskaris, 
AT^jrropuloa,  and  Gaza,  had  done  their  work  as  miasionaia  of  Greek  life,  to  raise 
those  great  intellectual  centres  in  Italy  whence  tlie  humanist  movement  sprang. 
For  the  moment,  however,  defeat  followed  defeat.  Disputes  broke  out  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  cardinal-admiral  Carasa,  although  their  united  tieet  had 
won  victories  at  Satalia  and  Smyrna.  On  July  26, 1473,  the  lion-hearted  Moham- 
med had  crushed  the  Persian  niler  Uzim  Hasan  at  Terjan  and  was  now  pressing 
upon  eiieiiiies  in  Albania,  on  the  A(l:i;t1  ir  ,  and  on  the  Danube  fnmtier.  A 
fruitless  vicloiy  was  gained  by  Stephan  the  Great,  the  Voivode  of  Moldavia,  at 
Sacova  on  January'  4,  1475,  over  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  In  June  the 
Genoese  colony  of  Kassa  in  the  Crimea  fieU  into  Turkish  hands ;  in  1478  Moham- 
med II  apjiointed  the  Tartar  Mengli  Oiray  a.'^  TClian  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  north 
coast  <'f  rontus,  and  of  Tartar)'  Minor,  under  Turkish  .'<ii]ireniacy  (Vol.  II,  p.  182), 
Lepontii  and  I^eukas  were  vigoruusly  assaulted  (May,  1477).  in  Albania,  Kruja 
the  capital  (June  IS,  1478),  Shabljak,  Alessio,  and  Drivasto  werel^ptured  by  the 
Turks,  who  repeated  their  devastating  incursions  into  the  AlMtrian  Alpa»  The 
Republic  of  San  ^larco,  devastated  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  then  came  to  the  momen- 
tous resolution  to  give  up  the  bloody  struggle,  to  surrender  Albania  (with  the 
exception  of  BtinusM  and  AntiwQi  the  homn  of  Toeco  (coi^  Western  Greece), 
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Eoboea,  and  Lemnos,  but  to  eave  their  Xevant  oommam  At  this  prii^  Veoice 
eonduded  peace  with  the  Sultan  through  Giovanni  Dario  on  Januaiy  25, 147t. 

The  conqiiei or,  lunvever,  did  not  remain  quiescent.  Leonardo  III  Tocco  wa» 
driven  out  of  Leukas  iu  the  summer  of  1479.  Rhodes  offered  renewed  resistanofl 
(May  to  July,  1480)  under  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St 
John.  But  on  Augiist  11  Otranto  iu  Apulia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  unbelieren 
amid  the  horrors  of  dreadM  carnage.  This  news  came  upon  Christendom  hke 
a  bolt  from  the  blue.  In  the  midst  of  hurried  preparations  for  resistance  the  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  ^fohamraed  II,  the  mighty  conqueror  who  had  (frmri'ied 
the  whole  of  Europe  for  a  full  generation.  He  died  on  \Iay  3,  1481,  at  Aukyron, 
near  Hunkiar  Chairi,  between  Gebse  and  Herake  in  Asia  Minor.  Here,  centuries 
before,  Constantine  the  Great,  who  founded  the  city  which  Mohammed  captmed, 
had  breathed  his  last.  On  September  10  Otranto  wfts  zeoovBied  by  the  catdinsl 
legate  Fregoso  and  King  Fertante  of  Naples 

TJie  Importance  of  Mohammed  II.  —  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
from  a  Western  standpoint  of  the  oharscter  of  Uohammed  II  and  of  his  impor- 
tance to  Turkish  history.    When  this  Sultan  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  anny^he 

had  ruled  tlie  (>?man  I'mpirc  for  thirty  years,  and  was  nearly  fifty-diror*  yoar^  of 
n^e.  The  ai'cuunts  of  coiUern]" irary  hi-'torians  concerning  him  aie  i:<d<»uied  euher 
by  grovelliug  admiratiou  of  liis  personality  or  by  hatred  and  abhurrence  of  the 
misery  which  he,  above  all  men,  brought  upon  Christendom.  The  croelties 
practised  by  his  troops  in  Austria  can  hardly  ]ia\  c  mot  with  his  approval,  result* 
iiiij  as  they  did  in  a  useless  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  hnrrnrs  of  Otranto  so 
dis^nisted  him  that  he  executed  the  pa>lia  responsible  for  their  C' iiiiini??ion.  But 
iu  order  to  secure  himself  ia  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  he  luuriiered 
his  brother  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  added  an  enactment  upon  fratricide  to  the 
legal  code  of  Eanunnameh  (ct  pp.  123, 130),  supporting  it  by  the  maacim  of  the 
Koran,  "  Disorder  is  more  ruinous  than  murder." 

After  his  victory  he  erec(e<l  in  Stainlnml  the  inosque  of  Ejjub  (..Avub),  ilie 
prophet's  standard-bearer,  wherein  ail  sultans  were  henceforward  girded  wuh 
the  sword  of  Omar.  He  constructed  a  countless  number  of  buildings,  chieflr 
tlirnufrh  his  architect  Christobulos.  His  greatest  architectural  work,  the  Mehme- 
dieh,  disjilays  in  its  interior  the  words  of  the  proy>hct  in  letters  of  gold:  "Ye  shall 
conquer  (Jonstantinople ;  happy  the  prince  and  tlie  army  whi>  j^liall  achieve  thi?" 
Mosques,  imaretes  (cook-shops),  mcdresses  (educational  instiiulions),  hospitals, 
caravanserais,  lunatic  asylums,  libraries,  fountains,  and  the  old  Serai  were  com> 
pleted  or  commenced  at  his  command.  He  wrote  poems  under  the  name  of  Auni, 
the  ready  helper  (edited  fn  ni  the  MS.  in  IJpsala  by  Georg  Jacob,  1904).  n>man 
poetr}' previnns  to  the  conquest  of  O instant  inoplc  had  been  dominated  by  mys- 
ticism and  didactic  tendencies.  Mohammed  1  begins  the  series  of  poets  of  con- 
quest ;  as  his  contemporar}-  appears  the  oculist  Sheichi  with  a  romantic  love  epic, 
**  Ehosrev  and  Sbirin,"  which  was  merely  an  imitation  from  the  Persian.  Mursd 
II,  who  had  retired  to  live  a  life  of  eonteni]>!ation  at  Magnesia  (Manissa)  on  the 
Sipylos,  was  in  the  habit  of  hi  ldiufj  gatherings  twice  a  week  of  the  "knights  of 
intellect,"  and  rewarding  them  liberally ;  he  also  made  attempts  at  verse  composi- 
tion, ^e  conquest  of  Constantinople  hy  Mohammed  II  gave  the  empire  and 
the  art  of  poetty  a  secure  haais.  Among  the  most  important  of  early  Turkidi 
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poets  are  Ahmed  Pasha,  Nejali,  Chiali,  nm\  ^fesihi.  The  ('])igrammatic  diction  of 
the  poet  of  nature,  Chusi,  reminds  us  of  Hau.s  Sachs.  Amoug  the  swarm  of 
poeta  who  surrounded  the  artistic  Sultan  were  two  poetesses,  Zeineb  and  Mihri, 
who  dedicated  their  divans  (collections  of  poems)  to  the  Sultan.  The  conqueror 
was  the  fouuder  of  numerous  schools,  and  kept  such  Pi  r  i  i-  ami  Indian  scholars 
in  his  pay  as  Khoja  .lihan,  and  Jami  (Vul.  Ill,  p.  376).  Haja/xt  II  followed  this 
example.  He,  like  his  brother  Ujern  and  I'ruice  Korkud,  whusti  cud  win,  no  less 
traffic,  occupied  himself  with  art  and  poetry.  The  Bajazet  or  pigeon  mosque  in 
Stamboul,  with  its  splendid  forecourt,  remains  one  of  the  finest  monumeikts  of 
Osman  architecture.  Before  tlio  battle  of  Joni^thohir,  Djeiii,  who  had  been  previa 
ously  victorious  at  Brusa,  proposed  to  Bajazet  that  the}-  should  divide  the  empire 
as  brothers.  Bajazet  replied  with  the  Arabian  verse,  ''The  king's  sword  deaves 
the  ties  of  blood,  the  Sultan  has  no  kin^ip  even  with  his  brothers."  Selim  1^ 
Suleim.lji  the  f  Jreat,  and  Selim  IT  fullowotl  this  example,  rrrnquered  kingdom'^,  and 
elK'risheil  the  Muses  amid  all  iheir  enieliies.  Mentirm  must  al^o  be  made  at  this 
puiut  of  ihe  sheik  Vefasade.  His  domiijant  personality  and  his  cliaracier  of  the 
old  Boman  type  made  him  typical  of  the  sages  who  adorned  that  p^od  of  Osman 
histoiy  under  Mohammed  IL  In  his  time  occurred  the  first  installation  of  a  poet, 
laureate  in  the  person  of  Sati,  who  was  comnussinned  to  produee  yearly  three 
Xassidd  (poems  on  special  subjects),  at  ttie  beginning  of  spring  and  at  the  two. 
festivals  of  Beiiam.  It  must  be  'said  that  the  skilful  man^ment  of  ihyme  and* 
metre  was  the  first  consideration  with  the  Osman  poet  Form  was  to  him  more 
important  than  content,  manner  than  matter,  descri[>ti'ni  than  feelint; ;  his  poetical 
forms  were  derived  chietly  from  the  Arabs,  the  spirit  and  home  ut  the  desert. 
Poetry  in  Turkish  is  called  skUrf  haircloth  (compare  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
Gennan  JHektunfff  Verdiehtunff^  while  bett  is  both  the  dii^ikh  and  the  tent. 

C,  Bajazet  11  and  Sbuk  I 

(n)  BajttMt  IT.^AXbet  the  death  of  Mohammed  II  two  dangers  threatened 
the  Turkish  Empire* — revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Janissaries  and  internal  disruption. 
Both  of  these  were  overcome  by  HajazoL  IT  (1481-1  .'72).  To  the  Janissaries  he 
made  rich  presents;  indeed,  the  presents  given  to  these  pnetorian  guartls  luse  at 
every  change  iu  the  succession,  until  their  deliver}'  three  centuries  later  brought 
about  a  financial  crisis.  Prince  Djem,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  a  loi^  time  a 
source  of  fear  and  anxiety  to  the  Sultan  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  I'eaten  at 
Jenisheliir  (ni  Juiu-  20, 14S1,  he  fled  from  Konia  to  Cairo;  defeated  at  Konia  with 
Kasimbeg  uf  Kuramau  in  the  spring  of  1482,  he  took  refuge  with  the  kuigiits  of 
Bhodee  on  July  23 ;  in  letum  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  fotty'^ve  thousand  ducats 
from  Turk^,  they  kept  him  confined  at  Rousillon,  a  commandery  of  the  order  on 
the  Ehone;  after  February,  1483,  he  was  kept  at  Le  Pu\.  All  the  princes  of 
Europe  rivalled  one  another  iu  their  efforts  to  get  the  "  Grand  Turk  "  into  their 
power.  Qn  March  13»  1489,  the  prince,  famous,  like  his  brother,  as  a  poet,  entered 
the  Vatican  as  a  prisoner  in  honourable  confinement  On  February  24,  1495» 
he  died  in  Naples,  after  Alexander  VT  had  been  compelled  to  hand  hxm  over  to 
Charles  VIII  of  France  (ef.  ])  144).  He  \\as  presumed  to  have  died  from  poison 
admiuistered  to  him  in  iiuiuc  by  the  Tope,  who  was  paid  by  liajazet  fur  this 
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Bajaze(*8  oowt  had  now  beeome  tlie  arena  of  the  d^pbrnatista  of  Earope 
EmbaMies  and  p»>posal8  for  conventions  had  leplaoed  the  aword.    Th»  six 

Italian  powers  were  the  chief  rivals  for  the  Sultan's  favour ;  they  did  not  shrink 
upon  occasiou  from  employing  the  help  of  the  infidels  to  procure  the  destnic- 
tion  of  their  Christian  opponent&  While  Bajazet  conquered  Kilia  and  Akjer- 
nan,  two  inqportant  {lointa  m  Moldavia,  while  tlM  emperor  Fred»ie  III  was 
embroiled  with  Matthiaa  Gornnns,  f  aitlier  disputes  upon  tlie  euocession  breakup 
out  after  the  death  of  llie  king  of  Hungary  (April  6,  1400),  Spain  meanwhile 
had  conquered  Granada  in  1492,  and  was  consequently  able  to  interfere  inde- 
pendently in  the  course  of  European  affairs.  A  short  time  previously  King  t'er- 
ranto  I  of  Naples  had  secretly  supported  the  Moors  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
now  concluded  peace  with  Spain,  from  whoae  harbour,  I^os,  the  Pope's  great  com- 
palaiot,  Columhus,  had  sailed  to  the  discoveiy  of  a  new  world.  Imprensd  hj 
these  events,  the  Sultan  sent  the  Pope  the  sacred  lance  of  Longinus  as  a  most 
valuable  present.  The  decree  of  the  grand  inquisitor  Torquemada  (Vol.  IV,  p.  535) 
of  March  31, 1492,  had  expelled  three  hundred  thousand  Jews  from  Spain;  they 
w«re  hospitably  received  by  Bajazet,  who  settled  them  in  Constantinople,  Saloniki, 
Smyrna,  and  Aleppo.  From  their  great  centres  of  refuge  the  S|>anioles,  or  Sepb- 
ardim,  rose  to  positionB  of  liigh  honour  and  wealtli,  even  as  diplomatists  in  the 
service  of  the  Porte,  and  were  therein  surpassed  only  by  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
LevuuLiucH. 

On  March  31, 1405,  a  holy  league  was  oonduded  (VoL  VII,  207  f)  by  Venke^ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  Maximilian  I,  Lodovico  il  Moro,and  the  Pope  for 

the  protection  of  Christianity  against  the  Turks.  Nuiu!  the  less, several  Hungarian 
towns  in  Bosnia  were  conquered  in  149G.  In  1497  the  Turks,  Tart  a  i-s.  and  Walla- 
chiaus  burst  into  Poland,  devastating  the  laud  far  and  wide  frum  Lemberg  and 
Pfzemysl  to  Banczug.  On  August  26,  1499,  fell  Lepanto,  the  only  possesnoa 
i-Awiiiiiiing  to  Venice  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Starting  from  Bosnia  the  Turks 
devastated  the  Venetian  continent  to  the  neif^hbourhood  of  Vicenza.  The  etmsts 
of  Southern  Italy  were  pltmdered;  in  Aur^ust,  1500,  the  Venetians  lost  ^iludon, 
Kavarino,  and  Koron  in  the  Morca.  la  vam  did  Alexander  VI  isaue  a  great 
jubilee  indulgence  (op.  cit.  p.  226).  Benedetto  Fesaro  succeeded  in  reconquering 
iEgina;  towards  the  etui  uf  the  same  year,  Gephallenia;  Alessio  in  1501,  and 
Santa  Mavjra  (I^ukas)  in  ir)02  ;  but  in  1501  Tlurazzo  was  lost,  aj^  also  was  Butrinto 
in  1502.  Venice  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  her  former  careless  peace  policy  ;  tinder 
the  peace  of  October  6,  1605,  she  was  obliged  to  return  Santa  Mauia.  Hungry, 
whi<^  had  accompltsbed  nothing  save  a  few  marauding  raids  upon  Turkidi  territofy, 
had  oonctuM  a  seven  years'  armistice  on  October  20.  The  Holy  Koman  Emjare 
was  not  even  able  to  collect  the  "  cnrnmnn  penny  "  (VoL  VII,  p.  224)  whicli  had  been 
voted  at  repeated  diets.  In  vain  did  the  humanist  Jakob  Wimphelingof  Strassharg 
complain  in  1505  in  his  "Epitome  rerum  Germanicanim "  of  the  decay  of  the 
empire,  the  selfi^ness  of  the  princes,  and  the  advance  of  the  Turk&  Fifty  years 
before  Hans  BosenbltEt  Iiad  uttered  an  emphatio  warning  in  "  The  Turk's  Carnival 
Play:"  "Our  master  the  Turk  is  rich  and  strong,  and  is  very  reverent  to  liis  (nni, 
so  that  he  su]i}>ortf!  him,  and  all  his  allaiis  prosper.  Whatever  he  has  begun  has 
turned  out  according  to  his  desire." 

The  last  years  of  Sultan  Bajazet  were  troubled  by  disturbances  wiUiin  the 
empire  and  revdta  ezmted  by  his  aoiuk  The  Janisaaries,  who  had  plaeed  him  on 
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Afiote,  on  A$  rigfit :  Mohammfd  II  Ihijiik  (the  gival),  (Jhazi  (conqueror  of  tlie  iinlx  lioven»)  or 
Ftttili  (ihe  conqutTor,  Uni-USI).   Paiiitcil  oii  Noveuibtr  tl'j,  1480,  by  Geulilc  Btlliiii  (N26-15u7). 

(The  portrait  is  framed  in  HcDaisMiice  catviua  (not  reprodnced  b«re)i  from  tl>«  ed^^e  of  wbicb 
hangs  an  eiuliroidercd  cnrtain.  On  the  left  panel  of  this  cresting  w  inwribed,  **  Termmni  tnariwine 
victor  nc  doiiiiiiutor  orln's  .  .  .  Snltaii  .  .  .  inte  .  .  .  Mahomcti  rcsultftt  ars  vera  Oicntilif  niilili^ 
nui»ti  Belini  naturae  .  .  .  qui  ctincta  roducit  in  propriain  propria  simulncra;"  on  the  ri^lit  haml 
pnnid  :  **  MCC?CCLXXX  Die  XXV  menns  Novenibris."  The  portniit  was  ori;;inall)  in  the  cnlI(io> 
littn  vf  Paolt}  Giovio  in  ComOf  Mul  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  Sir  U.  Lajroid  at  Veiiioe.) 

Ahootf  ontheUJl:  SuUiman  II  el  Kenani  (the  great  or  illurtriouii;  1&20-I566). 

(Fnmi  an  nlbnm  of  portraits  of  Snltan«  (photuRraphic  reproductions  l>y  Altdnllah  fibres  in 

ConstantiiMjilc ).  i  vccutcil  in  i>nstvl  hv  an  Italian  at  th«'  In  jiuninfj  of  the  niiietwjith  century, 
nrrant^ed  and  collided  \*y  Tcwtik  I^iMia  iti  a  folio  volume,  whicii  is  now  iu  the  library  of  the 
Bagilad  Kiosk  in  the  old  sen^tio,  but  is  not  open  to  insiiection.) 

In  the  letUTCf  on  Uus  ri^d;  Htlim  III  (17Sy-lS(»7)  ;  the  founder  of  the  modern  Turkish  inili- 

(From  a  paintiuj;.) 

In  (he  centre^  m  the  hft:  Mahmnd  II  (I60fl-ia:f9) ;  the  sttmmoner  of  Moltke  and  desttoycr  of 
the  Janiaaariej. 

(From  a  iminting.) 

/;./.  ;  ,  ,  r'   r  ;<    1M  >  / 3f./{ahu{ (1838-1861);  ren)gnuod as" Miyc»ly*^nid*« Emperor* 

al'Ur  IbaG  (iu  the  peace  of  raiis). 

(From  a  pnintiogO 

Jkloip,  vu  tlu  U/l :  AM  ul  A:.iz  (lHGi-lH7G),  the  ihirl_v->ccouil  SulUui  of  tlic  Onuians. 

(From  a  i<lioti^i>k.) 
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the  throne^  oblig^  him  to  abdicate  on  April  25, 1512,  in  fiiToiir  of  his  third  sod, 

(h)  Selim  I.  —  Selim  I  (1512-1  n 20),  an  impenmis  and  warlike  charafter,  revived 
the  plans  of  Mohammed  II,  and  liueutened  Christiauity  with  death  and  destruutiun. 
After  poisoning  his  fiither  Bejazet,  two  brothers,  and  five  nephews,  he  bmlt  a 
powerM  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail ;  conquered  the  Sbuh  Ismail  uf  Persia  ( VuL  III> 
p.  381)  at  Khaldyraa  on  Aiipust  23, 1511,  after  nnmsiiig  him  to  fight  on  Turkish  soil 
by  the  capture  and  inunler  of  forty  thousand  Shiites;  eonquered  Armenia,  the 
west  of  Aserbeijnn,  Kimiistan,  and  Mesopotamia ;  and  iu  1516  overthrew  in  iiyr'ui 
and  Palestine  Uie  m^hty  kingdom  of  the  Egyptian  Mamehikes  (ct  VoL  III, 
p.  710),  with  which  his  father  had  been  unable  to  co]}e  (1485-14'.M ).  After  the 
Itattle  of  Heliopilis  he  marched  int<»  (^airo  on  .Tammry  L'6, 1517.  TAmfin  II  Bey, 
the  last  of  the  Buijites,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  i  xecuted  on  April  13.  While  the 
conqueror  rested  in  his  palace  near  the  KigjAs  (the  Nilometer),  on  the  island  of 
Bdda,  he  sent  for  ilie  shadow  performer  of  the  "Ku ram iz "  (p.  124),  who  repre- 
sented the  lianging  uf  Tuniln  on  the  ToiznwPle  and  the  <li)uble  breakage  of  the 
rope,  I')  the  Sultan's  ifrcal  saiisfactiun.  Stdini  hud  tlie  nii»st  beautiful  marble  pil- 
lars of  tlie  citadel  broken  out  and  taken  to  StambouL  Cairo  was  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  provincial  town.  The  richest  merchants  emoted  to  Gonstantinopla 
Selim,  being  recnirni^ed  as  protector  by  Mecca  and  Medina,  forced  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  Abbassid  caliphs,  ^futavakkil,  to  surrender  his  rip^hts  of  supremacy,  that 
he  might  hiuii>elf  thus  become  caliph;  that  i^,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of 
'all  the  followers  of  Idam.  His  position  as  such  was  recognised  neither  by  the 
Petsian  Shiites  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  380)  nor  by  the  fanatical  Arabs  of  the  sacred  cities, 
who  regarded  their  Shereef  as  iheir  spiritual  head  and  as  related  to  tlie  prophet. 
At  the  time,  however,  the  event  implied  the  highest  limit  t»f  [Mwer  in  the  East 

Algiers  had  also  fallen  into  Turkish  bands  (Vol.  IV,  p.  225).  The  towns  on  the 
Italian  seaboard  were  now  harried  by  the  descents  of  the  TOrks  (corsairs).  In 
Hungary  the  Turkish  problem  had  grown  more  acute  than  ever  before.  Carniola, 
Styria,  Cavinthia,  and  Austria  lay  open  to  Turkish  attacks.  At  the  peace  congress 
of  Cambrai  in  1517  the  emperor  ^laximilian  I  proposed  a  detailed  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  to  the  monarchs,  by  the  adopdon  of  which  thdr  differences 
might  l>e  settled  with  the  utmost  profit  to  all  concerned.  At  the  imparial  diet  in 
Augsburg  in  1518  the  crusade  of  Leo  X  was  approved.   But  nothing  was  done. 

P.  SVtXlulV  n  THE  MAGKinCBNT 

But  a  few  years  and  two  main  outposts  of  Christendom  fell  into  the  hands  uf 
the  Osmans, — Belgrade  on  August  29, 1521,  and  Rhodes  on  December  21, 1522. 
Selim'a  son,  the  glorious  SuleimAn,  had  ascended  the  throne  (Soliman  II,  1520- 

1566;  see  tlu^  plate  facing  this  page,  "Six  Osman  Sultans").  In  honour  of  his 
father  he  built  the  splendid  Selimije  mosque  on  the  fifth  lull  of  Staraboul,  and 
placed  the  following  inscription  on  the  warrior  king  .s  gmve :  "  Here  rests  Selim, 
the  terror  of  the  world ;  yet  his  body  alone  is  here,  his  heart  is  still  in  battle." 
He  avenged  upon  the  knights  of  St.  John  tlie  defeat  which  the  conqueror  of 
Byzantium  had  suffered  before  Rhodes,  in  14^0 ;  after  a  her< nc  defenee  and  a 
six  months'  siege  the  strong  island- fortress  fell.  A  son  of  Djem,  whom  Sideimfiu 
found  in  Rhodes,  was  strani^  The  inhaUtants  of  the  island  migrated  in  1527 
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'  to  tho  bairm  Malta  whioh  Gharles  Y  pmented  to  them,  the  Pope  eaofirmiqg  thdr 

possession.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Belgrade,  Suleimfin  avenged  the  repulBe 
which  Muhainmed  II  had  suffered  there  iu  145fi  (p.  142)  by  his  capture  of  the 
city.  Europe  trembled  witli  £uar,  imagining  his  "riders  and  wasters"  already 
before  Vienna.  A  German  ballad  of  1522  depicts  the  terror  which  then  pervaded 
.  the  Holy  Boman  Empire :  ^  The  furious  Turk  has  lately  brought  great  loiices 
into  Hungary,  has  overcome  Greek  Weisseohuig,  and  thereon  he  prides  himaelt 
From  Hungary  he  has  quickly  and  lightly  entered  Austria  in  the  light  of  day; 
Bavaria  is  his  for  the  takinj^;  thence  he  presses  onward  and  may  soon  come  to 
the  Hhine,  for  which  cause  we  have  no  peace  nor  rest.  Our  carelessness  and 
selfishneMi  our  proud  diatnist^  hate,  envy,  and  jealousy  against  our  ne^^bours, 
these  it  is  that  give  the  Turk  his  victories." 

(ff)  Mohdcs  and  Viemui.  —  In  truth,  in  1522  the  Turks  had  already  devastated 
a  part  of  Hungary  and  were  meditating  an  incursion  into  L^nver  Austria  and 
Savaria.  Mehoned  Bey  had  oocupied  Wallachia ;  in  May  he  mvaged  ihe  whole 
of  the  Karat  to  f  riuli,  and  sat  down  before  Laibach.  The  Venetians  made  no 
effort  upon  the  loss  of  Rhodos;  they  remained  secure  in  Candia.  Francis  ^  "the 
most  Christian  king  of  France,"  actually  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  apainst 
ihe  emperor.  The  noble  oligarchy  in  Hungary  were  not  indisposed  to  accept  the 
^Grand  Turk  as  their  niler.  John  Zdpolya,  count  of  Zips  and  voivode  of  Transyl- 
vania»  attempted  to  secure  the  Hungarian  throne  with  the  Sultan's  help.  Peter- 
wardein  on  the  Danube  was  captured  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  Then  on  Au<:u^t  29, 
1526,  followed  tlio  decisive  battle  in  the  plain  of  MohsCos,  wliere  the  Christian 
army  with  its  king  was  defeated  after  a  heroic  struggle.  Louis  11  himself,  the  last 
Jagellon  ruler  of  Hungary,  was  drowned  in  a  swamp  while  in  flight.  Two  thou- 
sand heads  were  placed  on  pikes  before  the  grand  master^s  tent  Four  thousand 
prisoners  were  massacred,  Ofen  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  land  was  ravaged 
as  far  as  Eaab  and  "  the  Kt/elburg"  Gran.  Z^polj'a,  who  had  done  Iioinaj^e  to  t!ie 
Sultan  on  his  knees,  received  tlie  crown  of  the  country  from  Ofen  to  .SLulihveissen- 
burg,  aud  was  crowned  at  ilje  laLlei  town  on  November  11.  King  Ferdinand,  the 
hrodier-in-law  of  the  fallen  Louis,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  at  Pressbuig  on 
December  16;  the  day  of  Mohucs  thus  became  the  birthday  of  the  Austro-HuQ- 
garinn  monarehy.  Henceforward  all  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and 
of  Kin;^  Ferdinand  were  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  and  Zajnilya.  Even  the  dukes 
Wilhelui  and  Ludwig  of  l>u\  aria  euLeied  into  seci"et  negotiations  with  tho  Grand 
Turk  in  regard  to  their  claims  to  Bohemia. 

The  Sultan  fortbwitli  sent  the  following  indmation  to  Sing  Ferdinand  in  an 
open  letter.  "With  reference  to  the  loss  of  orir  crown,  you  may  fully  expect  tliat 
we  shall  visit  yon  at  Vienna  shortly  with  thirteen  kingdoms,  and  bring  the  mu:$t 
miserable  death  tliut  sve  can  devise  upon  ail  your  helpers."  Xlie  advance  of  the 
Turks  and  the  fact  that  a  Turkish  fleet  was  cruising  off  Sicily  expedited  the  eon* 
elusion  of  entire  peace  between  the  emperor  Charles  V  aud  the  Pope  at  liareeloua 
on  .Tune  20,  15-'*,  two  months  after  tlu*  dis].ersal  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  Frauei.s  I  had 
also  made  peace  with  the  e]ni>eror  at  Canibrai,  thoufjh  he  re-Tinined  in  secret  com- 
munication with  the  "  Loitl  ot  ail  lords,  the  disi>enser  of  crowns  to  the  monarchs 
of  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  God  over  both  worlds,"  In  1528  Zipolya  was  foroed 
to  adopt  VLeatj,  the  son  of  Francis,  as  the  sutfcessor  to  Hungaiy.  On  Septonbtf 
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21  the  Turks  appeared  before  Vienna.  Their  army  was  250,000  stmnn;,  occupying 
If)  encampmonts  and  2r»,000  tents.  Count  Nikolaus  ^ialiii  had  evacuated  the 
iuburbs,  and  burnt  and  dismantled  the  castle  on  the  Kahleuberg.  With  the 
4ioange  of  despair  he  established  himself  in  the  city  with  a  i^urrison  of  12t000 
men.  The  imperial  army  voted  hy  the  diet  of  Spire  and  the  protestants  con- 
fiisted  of  100  cavalry  and  14  companies  of  infantry.  Howevei  ,  frequent  sorties 
were  made  and  five  vigorous  assaults  repulsed.  Suleiraftn  had  sworn  to  take  no 
rest  UDlil  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  was  delivered  from  the  tower  of  Stephau's 
draidt.  However,  on  October  15  want  of  supplies,  unfavouiable  weather,  and  dia- 
jatiafaction  among  the  Janiaaariea  obliged  him  to  raise  the  si^e. 

The  wave  of  advancing  Osman  power  had  been  broken  upon  the  walls  of 
Vieima.  But  Hungary  remained  in  the  Sultan's  hand'',  held  in  feudal  tenure  by 
Z^polya  (."September  14j.  The  Venetians  hastened  to  send  assurances  of  their  good 
irill  to  the  Sultan  and  the  voivode,  to  whom  thej  had  done  good  so^oe  as  spies. 
Aided  by  the  leligbus  confusion  in  Germany,  Easimbeg  (p.  147)  carried  devastatioen 
through  Austria,  as  did  Zapolya  with  the  Wallachians  through  ^loravia  and  Silesia. 
Resistance  was  offered  by  an  army  of  the  empire  and  tlic  forces  of  Charles  V, 
amountmg  m  all  to  50,000  men.  Clement  VII  sent  money  and  liis  nephew  Hip- 
polito  dei  MedicL  Once  again  the  Mohammedan  advance  was  brokffli  before  Giins, 
which  was  heroically  defended  by  Niklaa  Juiishitz  (August  9  to  28,  1532 ;  YoL 
VU,  p.  260).    But  the  imperial  army  dispersed  again. 

When  Ferdinand's  ambassatloi  Imasteil  of  the  emperor's  power  to  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier  interrupted  him  with  the  words,  "  Has  he  made  peace  with  Martin 
Lather?"  Luther's  attitude  toward  the  Tuikiah  danger  is  remarkable.  Luther 
advised  the  people  not  to  give  help  against  the  Turks, "  seeing  that  the  Turk  is  ten 
times  cleverer  and  more  pious  than  our  princes."  Hans  Sachs,  the  enthusiastic 
im-t  of  the  Reformation,  repeatedly  sings  of  victory  over  the  arch  enemy  in  his 
poems  and  satires  (152'J).  "Awake,  my  heart,  my  mind,  and  my  good  cheer,  help 
lae  to  praise  the  man  at  arms  as  is  his  due ;  his  knightly  deeds  have  been  performed 
ia  Austria,  even  at  Vienna  in  the  city."  Lather,  on  the  other  handj  in  his  table 
talk  and  in  his  "army  sermon  against  the  Turks"  in  1520,  often  used  language 
which  can  only  be  exjJaiaed  as  prompted  by  the  deepest  despair  at  the  disunion 
of  the  rulers  and  the  ylow  progress  of  the  evangelical  movement.  "  The  Vene- 
tians," says  Luther,  "  have  done  nothing  of  note ;  they  are  not  warriora,  but  pepper 
bigs.  Had  Germany  a  master,  we  could  easily  resist  the  Turk,  but  the  Papists  are 
our  worst  enemies,  and  would  rather  see  Germany  laid  waste.  The  Papists  will  say 
that  the  Turk  has  come  because  of  my  teaching,  that  (4iiJ  has  sent  him  to  scourge 
Germany  because  Luther  and  Ids  doctrine  is  not  rooted  out.  But  I  would  rather 
have  the  Turks  aa  enemies  (sic)  than  the  Spaniards  as  protectors.  As  the  I'ope 
bas  robbed  us  before  of  our  money  with  his  indulgence  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish 
war,  so  also  for  our  mone}  will  the  Turk  devour  us,  following  the  Pope's  example. 
So  may  oiur  dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ  help  us  and  strike  both  l*npe  and  Turk  to  the 
ground."  Luther,  however,  does  express  patriotic  sentiments.  To  hini  the  Turks 
aw  pi^puius  ir(z  Iki,  servants  of  the  devil ;  he  utters  emphatic  warnings  against 
aposlajiy  to  Islam,  cheers  the  couxageous,  and-  consoles  the  prisoners.  In  sharp 
kuguage  he  points  the  contrast  between  Turkisli  discipline  and  German  lawlesft* 
ness.  But  the  point  of  dispute  among  tl:"  Christians  contuiually  recurs:  "To  g^ 
to  Turkey  is  to  go  to  the  devil  j  to  remain  uixder  the  Pope  is  to  fall  into  helL" 
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(h)  The  Years  lf)33~lS$6, — At  length  a  peace  was  jMttched  up  between  the 
Sultan  anil  the  empcrnr  in  the  mimmer  of  1,1^^3.  Suleiman  employed  this  hn-atli- 
ing-spuc6  to  cross  the  Euphrates  and  t<>  settle  accounts  with  the  Persians  (VuL 
III,  p.  381).  He  captured  Tiibris  (Tebriz,  Tauris)  and  Bagdad,  returning  in  tri- 
umph in  Januftff,  1536.  To  the  year  1535  belong  the  "  capitulations  "  ocniduded 
between  Francis  I  and  the  Porte,  which  sensed  as  a  basis  for  all  later  conventious 
of  the  kind  with  other  nations,  with  a  special  reference  to  France,  the  nation  that 
was  always  on  irien<lly  terms  and  most  favourably  treated.  These  agreements 
secured  free  trade  for  the  Turks  in  France  and  for  the  **  Franks  "  in  all  Turkish  coun> 
tries.  They  formed  the  point  of  departure  for  the  principle  of  consular  jurisdic^ 
tion  (cf.  ]>.  90),  pn)vided  for  the  great  question  of  tlie  holy  places,  and  stipulated 
for  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  (he  I.H<in  (Catholic)  subjects  of  the  Great  Master, 
on  wliich  iho  mixleru  French  "  prute<'tuiate  "  is  based. 

It  was  in  order  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  check  the 
enormous  growth  of  piracy  that  Charles  V  undertook  his  famous  expedition  agaiiut 
Tunis  in  1535.  Goletta  was  confpiered,  many  ginis  were  taken  as  booty,  inclttd* 
ing  cannons  stamped  with  the  French  lilies,  twenty  thousand  Christian  slaves  were 
set  free,  antl  Muley  Hasan  was  allowed  to  hold  Tunis  as  a  tief  of  the  Spanibh  ciowu. 
Charles  V  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Algiers  (captured  in  1506  and  1509  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  with  Oran  and  Bupa»  but  lost  by  Barbarossa  to  Horak  ia 
1515)  and  even  of  Constantinople  (cf.  VoL  IV,  p,  252).  But  after  the  death  of 
Zjipolya  (July  21, 1540)  Suleimftn  made  almost  the  wlinle  of  Hungaiy  a  Turkidi 
province  in  Septemher,  1541,  and  the  exjiedition  of  Charles  U^  the  African  coast 
failed  utterly,  as  a  great  btoriu  either  sliaiiered  his  ships  or  drove  them  scattered 
upon  the  Spanish  coast.  Francis  I  loudly  proclaimed  his  delight  at  the  emperor's 
misfortune,  congratulated  the  Sultan  on  "the  overthrow  of  their  common  enemy," 
and  struck  cnmniemorative  nicilals  with  the  inscription,  "  Xmi  runt ra  jxdan,  sed 
contra  Carolum."  He  and  tlie  \'cnetian  rc]»ul)lic  contributed  so  large  a  sum  for 
the  Sultan's  help  that  the  latter  Uiasted  that  the  king  uf  France  was  more  protit- 
able  to  him  than  aU  other  tiibutariea  With  tears  in  his  eyes  Ferdinand  Wgged 
for  help  from  the  I*rotestants  at  Begenshurg.  Suleimdn  marched  through  Hungaiy 
(lor2)  captuiinf:^  Valpo,  Siclos,  Fiinfkirchen,  Chan,  Tata,  and  Stuhlwei^senbnrg, 
while  Ferdniaiul  hail  only  four  tliousand  men  with  which  to  oppusc  hini.  Mean- 
while Khaireddin  Barbaivs-sa  had  fruitlessly  besieged  Corfu  in  loM,  but  had  con- 
quered Naxos,  Tines,  and  Seriphos,  as  also  CastelnuoTO  in  Dalmatia  in  1539,  and 
had  forced  Venire,  uutler  an  ai^rcement  of  October  2,  1540,  to  cede  Malvasia,  Napoli 
di  Kornania,  Xa<lin,  and  Crana.  He  now  landed  with  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Beggio  in 
Calabria,  de\  a>tated  the  coast,  joined  the  French  Heet  at  Toulon,  and  won  a  victory 
at  Ni2za  on  August  20, 1543,  the  last  refuge  of  tiie  Duke  of  Savoy.  At  the  same 
time  Suleimftn  (Soliman)  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  was  spreading  terror  even 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  conquered  the  Portuguese,  captured  the  town  of 
l)iu,  and  subdued  the  Arab  prince«^  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  yeare  1546- 
1547  saw  the  death  of  four  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  jveriotl, —  Francis  1, 
Henry  VIII,  Luther,  and  Kliaireddin  Barbarossa.  Even  in  his  tomb  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bosphonis  at  Beshtk  Tash  (lasonion)  this  great  sea  hero  was  the 
example  and  the  guidii^  star  of  his  successors.  After  the  victor)-  of  the  old  cot- 
sair  chieftain  over  Andrea  Doria  at  Prcvex.a  in  1538,  the  war  fleets  and  picates  oi 
the  Turks  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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^^'llik'  ^Toritz  of  Saxony  gave  up  the  towns  of  MeU,  Toul,  and  Verdun  to 
H  II  V  II  of  France  in  1552,  King  Ferdinand  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of 
Sultan  Suleimftu  at  Amasia  in  Asia  Minor.  Koger  Aschara,  tiie  Englisli  ambas- 
sador of  the  time,  says  of  the  French  king,  that  in  oi-der  to  do  tlie  emiienti  a 
miseluef  he  waa  ready  to  sell  his  aoul  aimuUaneously  (o  Protestants  and  Papists, 
to  the  Turk  and  to  the  devil.  Though  not  in^r^  with  the  spirit  of  Madiiavelli, 
yet  well  acquainted  witli  the  learning  of  the  renaissance,  Ferdinand's  ajiihas.«a<!<>r, 
Augier  Ghiseliu  uf  Busbeck,  ^et  out  for  Amasia  (1555).  Not  only  did  he  bring 
back  ttom  Persia  domunentar)'  proof  of  an  annistice  with  the  "glorifms  and 
splendid  "*  conqueror,  but  with  this  embassy  is  also  connected  the  discovery  of 
the  Momimtntnm  Aiici/ranuin,  "the  ([ucen  of  inscriptions"  (Vol.  VI),  near  Bus- 
beck  in  Angora,  wliich  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  autitjuities,  paleography, 
epigraphy,  and  numismatics  in  the  W'esL  The  same  amba^i^ador  also  brought 
the  tulip  bulb  and  the  elder-tree  to  Europe.  Besides  the  four  long  Latin  letters 
reporting  upon  his  mission,  he  sent  a  despateh  to  tlie  emperor  containuig  a  "pco- 
]'M.,nl"  as  u>  "  tlie  ]M)ssihiUty  of  wa^Miifr  a  cnntinued  confliot  with  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  C'hri.stiau  name  and  bltxxl,  taking  the  lieid  without  dismay  and 
securing  victory,"  This  pamphlet  displays  Turkish  military  dbcipline  in  the  best 
and  G^man  disclFline  in  the  worst  possible  light.  But  it  also  contains  numerous 
sufii^estions  for  improvement  A  century  was  to  elapse  before  this  seed  could  bear 
truit.  The  Roman  emperor  of  the  German  nation  could  not,  as  such,  J^end  emi>*i 
saries  to  the  Porte,  since  he  swore  in  his  coronation  oath  to  wage  eternal  war  with 
the  infidels:  it  was  only  possible  for  him  as  king  of  Hungary  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  Turk.  A  permanent  German  embassy  could  no  more  be  maintained  in 
Constantinople  than  a  Herman  colony.  Of  commercial  relations  there  was  no 
question ;  the  trade  between  the  Levant  and  the  lUack  Sea  was  in  the  hands  of 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  The  middleman  trade  in  the  I>alkau  Peninsula 
and  in  Hungary  was  almost  ezelnsively  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bagusa, 
who  had  an  im}«)rtant  setdement  in  tJskiib.  The  inviolability  of  an  ambassador, 
a  right  acknowledged  as  sacred  by  Islam  itself,  was  repeatedly  broken  by  the 
,  Osmans  on  the  pretext  that  European  ambassadors  were  only  spies,  and  at  most 
were  to  be  regarded  as  hostages. 

Bttsbeck  gives  a  full  description  of  the  court  life  and  court  sfdendonn  and  also 
of  the  horrible  domestic  tragedies  which  stained  Suleimftn's  imperial  pin-ple  with 
blood.  For  love  nf  his  Russian  consort.  Rnxalana,  Khun-em  Sultana,  tlie  (treat 
Master  sacrificed  Mustafa,  the  first  son  of  his  first  marriage  in  1553,  and  Mustafa's 
little  son,  Ibrahim.  Jihangir  committed  suicide  upon  his  brother's  oorpse  before 
his  cruel  father's  eyes.  As  the  younger  brother  Bajazet  revolted  against  Selim  (ll), 
Roxaiana's  eldest  son,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Persia  in  1  "61.  The  Sultan's  myr- 
midon?! caught  liiiii  at  the  Shah's  court,  and  struugled  him  with  his  four  sons. 

la  the  summer  of  1565  the  Maltese  order  repulsed  a  strong  Turkish  attack. 
The  better  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  <»-der,  the  grand  master  Jean  Faiisot  de  la 
Valetto  founded  the  town  of  La  Valetta  in  1566,  which  was  increased  by  later 
additions  to  a  fortress  of  first-rate  importance.  Rut  the  campaign  hegim  hy  the 
emperor  Majumilian  II  with  sixty  thousand  men  came  to  a  miserable  end.  In 
vain  did  the  Inrave  Zaaji  sacrifice  himself  in  Szigetvdr  in  1566  (VoL  VII,  p.  288). 
After  his  hcfob  death  tilts  outpost  fell  on  September  7,  and  Gyiila,  the  capital  of 
the  cdnntj  of  Beke»  was  lost  with  the  surrounding  teEtiUtty. 
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(e)  3%€  Importance  of  Stdeimdn  IT.  —  But  before  the  fall  of  Szigetvdr  the 
lion  whose  roar  had  so  long  affriglited  Christianity  had  passed  away  (Se]*tember  '»), 
yuiemiAn  II  hiul  brouj^hL  the  (Jsniau  Empire  to  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  splen- 
dour. At  the  same  lime  Ismail  <j).  149)  had  established  the  power  of  Persia  by 
the  ccmaoUdation  of  the  State.  Si^gmund  11  had  seoured  Poliuid's  greatness  and 
posperity,  Ivan  IV  Yassilievitcli  "  the  Terrible  "  bad  laid  the  fomidatum  of  liussian 
greatness  by  the  conquest  of  Astrachan  —  three  dangerous  neighbours  and  eoutem- 
]Kiraries.  But  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  undoubtedly  takes  precedence  cf  these 
a  ruler  both  in  war  and  peaoi.  In  his  reign  originated  the  proverb, "  Tieariures 
in  Hindoatan,  wisdom  in  Fnince,  spl^dour  in  the  house  of  OBman."  The  two 
xnoflt  important  German  historians  of  Turkey,  Hammer>Purgstall  and  Zinkeisen, 
are  unwearied  in  their  praise  of  his  reign,  and  represent  him  as  wiser  than  Suio- 
mon,  greater  than  Constantine.  His  huiidijigs  in  ibe  capital  and  the  empire  — 
schools,  poor-houses  (imaretes),  hospitals,  fouutuiiis,  tuuibs,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
foitificationfl,  foundations  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  l^iahaade  and  Suleimanich 
moaquea  in  Stamboul,  the  Selimije  mosque  in  Adrianople*  the  baths  <  f  Ofen  —  are 
living  testimonies  to  his  name,  to  that  of  his  architect  Sinan,  of  his  admiral  Piali 
Pasha  the  conqueror  of  Chios,  of  the  Beglerbeg  and  Grand  Vizier  (&om  June, 
1565)  Mohammed  Sokolli. 

Under  this  greatest  of  all  Sultans  a  golden  age  began  for  Turkish  seholarsfaip 
and  poetry.  The  lyric  poet  Baki  made  his  appearanoSL  Faali  wrote  his  alle- 
gorical ni}-atical  epic  "  Ii  >se  and  Nightingale.  "  Khalil  was  pre-eminent  in  elegiac 
poetr}'.  Jelili,  Fikri,  Sururi  (died  1561),  and  e.sjH'cially  the  fertile  Lamii.  trans- 
lated and  expounded  the  masterpieces  of  Persian  poetry.  Jcimn,  Chiali,  and  Yahia 
were  their  rivals.  The  fable  and  the  animal  epio  came  into  ladiion,  as  did  the 
writers  of  historical  epics,  Sliahnameji  (writers  of  kings'  hooks);  they  were  creators 
and  defenders  of  fame.  Sheik  Ibrahim  Halebi  (died  1549)  composed  the  second 
legal  code,  Multeka  iil  Buhur  ("Union  of  the  Seas"),  a  religious,  political,  and 
military  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  Humayun  nameh  (the  emperors' 
book)  of  All  Veissi  (Ali  i-Wasi)  is  an  unsurpassed  model  of  Osman  pro8&  Firdnd 
the  Jjfsag,  so  ealled  to  avoid  oonfusitm  with  his  great  namesake  (VoL  III,  pi.  349), 
composed  the  Suleimftn  nameh,  a  collection  of  Eastern  tales  and  legends.  Famous, 
too,  are  the  performances  of  the  Khattat.that  is,  the  calligraphists  Psherkef.  Hasau 
Efifendi,  and  Karahiasar.  Sultan  Suleiman  himself  left  behind  a  "i>ivan"  under 
the  name  of  Muhibbi,  that  is,  the  kindly  lover.  Under  his  rule  sword  and  pen 
were  never  dry.  Messages  of  victory  alternated  wiUi  soogs,  and  intellectual 
rivalry  outshone  the  trophies  of  captured  weapons.  This  was  ^e  Augustan  age  of 
Osman  history. 

Everj'where  greatness,  power,  aud  splendour,  to  which  the  treasures  in  the  old 
«eraglio  and  the  Sultan's  castles  still  bear  testimony,  a  splendour  which  defied 
the  sharpest  introspection  to  discover  the  germs  of  decay  in  the  roots  of  the  flour- 
ishing growth  whidi  bore  these  tropic  Uooms.  As  the  calligraphy,  the  epistolary 
art,  and  the  music  of  the  Osnians  were  based  on  Arab  models,  so  in  content  the 
Osman  poetr>'  was  a  formal,  iuLtiUtional,  voluntarj'  work  of  imitation.  It  began 
with  artificial  forms  of  religious  mysticism  and  didactic  writing,  and  continued 
its  existence  as  the  hothouse  growth  of  the  atmosphere  of  couft  and  chancery; 
Even  the  language  affected  by  the  poets  was  a  special  product,  which  was  and 
cemains  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  reflected  the  eonditiona  ol 
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life  which  existed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  niliDg  dan,  "tiie  upper  ten." 
No  Osniaa  poet  escaped  the  narrow  theological  i^oint  of  view  to  reai  h  the  wider 
humauist  outlook.  The  ideas  of  love  nnd  freedom  di<l  not  appeal  to  him;  the 
passiou  of  love  remained  with  him  a  priamrily  sensual  impulse ;  his  imaginatioa 
never  awakes  from  that  half-eleeping  rapture  which  the  Osmana  call  KxHt 
Despotism  above  the  restraints  of  rigpht  and  morality,  the  cruel  eztermmation  of 
the  prominent  and  therefore  dangerous  members  of  the  dynasty  and  the  court, 
seraglio  edtication,  the  strict  ^eclui^ion  of  the  young  princes  from  public  life, 
polygamy,  and  slavery  destroyed  the  freedom  oi"  intellectual  and  political  iiiu, 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  of  the  government.  The  bold 
waiTior  nation  became  effeminate  amid  the  sweets  of  peace ;  the  fighting  race  of 
Janissaries  became  ever  more  lawless  and  a  danger  to  the  empire  instead  of  a 
support. 

3.  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  EMTlltE  (156(>~1792) 

A,  Fbou  Ssuh  II  TO  HuBAD  IV  (1566-1640) 

Trs  long  and  expensive  war  with  Sulomtn  the  Magnificent  had  utterly 
exhausted  the  imperial  revenuee  of  the  Hapsbuigs.  In  the  year  1668  Maxi- 
milian II  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  60,000 
ducats  to  Selim  II  (156fi-1574).  In  spite  of  this,  the  devastating  incursions  of 
the  "frontier  guaids"  upon  the  Austrian  tenitories  contmued,  and  from  these, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  the  Osmans  carried  off  year  by  year  as  many  as  20,000 
Christian  slaves.  The  boundary  of  the  imperial  hereditar}  hinds,  extending  about 
400  German  miles  with  21,000  men  in  OG  .stations,  absorbed  1,400,000  guldens 
annually  in  payment  of  service  alone,  and  this  amount  was  doubled  in  time  oi  war. 
On  lebruary  1,  1570,  Selim  II  wrote  to  the  Siguoria  of  Venice,  "  I  want  Cyprus 
frouk  you;**  and  the  Venetians,  who  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  powers 
themselves  aa  "  Chiiatian  Turks,"  could  find  no  helper  but  the  Pope.  Pius  V 
issued  a  jubilee  decree  tonchinc?  the  Turld>ih  war,  and  appealed  to  tlie  Protestant 
princes  to  "  cast  away  religious  dillerences  in  the  face  of  the  universal  danger ; " 
he  gave  support  to  the  Maltese  made  Italy  secure,  and  promoted  an  alliance 
hetween  Hungary,  Ftance,  and  Spain.  But  CSiarlee  IX  of  Fiance  had  a  short 
time  previously  renewed  his  treaty  of  pcaeo  and  commerce  with  the  Sultan,  and 
<li.ssuaded  even  the  queen  of  England  from  supporting  the  movement  for  "  help 
gainst  the  Turks. '  News  soon  reached  liome  of  the  bloody  overthrow  of 
Nikosias  (Levkosias)  in  Cyprus  on  September  9,  1570;  Marcantooio  Bragadino, 
who  heroically  defended  Faroagusta  until  August  1,  1571»  was  flayed  alive  on 
August  18  by  the  order  of  Lala  Mustafa.  However,  it  WBB  not  until  May  20, 
1571,  that  the  Uoly  League  was  solemnly  luauguratetL 

(a)  Zeptmio. — Don  John  of  Austria  (the  natunl  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y) 

at  length  left  Messuia  on  September  19,  1571,  with  a  fleet  of  208  ships  and 
80,000  soldiers  from  Spain,  Venice,  >TaIta,  and  Savoy.  A  V)attle  was  fntiaht  in 
the  Gulf  o£  Lepauto  (Naupaktos,  Epaktos)  off  the  Ourzolari  islands  on  October  7. 
The  Kapudan  Pasha  Muezzin  Sade  (Munsinsade)  Ali,  the  Beglwb^  of  Algiers, 
VlvL}  All,  and  the  Beg  ei  N^groponte,  Moluunmed  S^nlak,  commanded  tha 
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Osman  fleet  (377  abips  witli  120,000  men),  wbich  ataU  flew  Khaifeddiii'a  (p.  152) 

victorious  pennant.  Don  John,  Marcantonio  Colonna,  Agoslino  Barbarigo  and 
S<'?5nstirino  Veuiero,  riianandrea  Doria  and  Alessanrlro  Faruese,  directed  tlie  battle 
on  liie  Christian  sido,  in  which  Cervantes  (Vol.  Vlil)  lost  his  left  arm.  "This 
immortal  day,"  he  says  in  ^Don  Qnixote,"  broke  the  pride  of  the  Osmana  and 
undeceived  the  world,  which  v^Earded  the  Turkiah  fleet  aa  invincible." 

But  the  king  of  Spain's  commands  and  dissensioa  among  tlio  allies  nullified 
all  (hp  const'oiK'iK'CS  of  this  shattering  victory.  Don  Jnlm,  tlie  man  sent  from 
God  us  the  Lnuuiphant  Pope  desigiiaieii  hiiu,  was  uUliged  lo  surrender  Goletta, 
which  Charles  Y  had  captured  in  1535,  together  with  Tunia  and  Biserta,  his  own 
captures  of  1573,  to  the  Turkish  admiral  Sinan  Pasha  in  1574,  Harassed  by  the 
suspicion  «'f  hi?^  rtnal  stcjibnitlicr  Pliilip  II,  he  dieil  in  bittcnu'S.^  of  lieatt,  on 
October  1, 1578.  11  is  hronze  statue  by  Audr.  Calamech  on  the  Piazza  deii'  Auuuu- 
siata  in  Mesuna  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  triumphal  return  from  Lepanta 
The  Signom  of  Venice,  who  had  again  concluded  a  special  peace  with  the  Osnuuu 
at  the  price  of  Cyprus,  true  to  its  traditions  (of  1523,  1526,  1529,1541,  1543, 
1551,  and  loGO),  congratulated  the  Sultan  on  his  success  of  1574.  'l"lic  (Iiand 
Vizier  Sokolli  (p.  154),  an  old  ct>iura*le-in-arros  of  SuleimAn,  scornfully  tliauked 
the  Bailo  of  Venice  with  the  words,  "  By  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  we  have  cut  <M 
one  t)f  your  amis,  by  the  destruction  of  our  fleet  you  have  but  shorn  our  board." 

TIic  continual  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  Porte  and  llie  AVi-st  Euro- 
pean powers  found  ex]>reiisiou  in  numerous  counnen  ial  cuuventious ;  l'i~iure  and 
>Iuglaud  in  particular  were  eager  and  jealous  rivals  for  the  Sultan's  favour,  iliough 
they  did  not  join  him  in  alliance  against  Spain.  Between  1573  and  1578  the 
two  imperial  orators,  David  Unguad  Freiherr  Von  Sterneck  and  Preubuig,  and  one 
Count  Sintzeudorf,  rcpnrted  that  ^vhen  tliey  were  ndniitted  t*i  an  audience  of  the 
Sultan,  to  which  they  had  previously  forwarded  the  nu>,sL  ctistiy  presents  of  money, 
silver  plate,  and  clodc  work  by  the  hands  of  servants,  they  were  seized  by  the  arms 
by  two  Kbauahen  (captaina),  and  forced  down  before  the  Padishah,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kiss  the  Great  Master's  sleeve  in  a  kneeling  [Kjsture.  On  return- 
ing from  the  seraglio  to  their  lodgings,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  prison  and 
fortress,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  stoned  by  the  Janissaries.  The  day  of 
Lepanto,  on  which,  to  the  horror  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  tiie  ceiling  of  the 
mosque  of  Mecca  fell  in,  was  the  signal  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Darda- 
nelles by  a  aeoond  castle,  the  **  key  of  the  sea,"  Kilid  Ul  Bahr. 

(h)  Z4tva-Torok.  —  Selim  survived  the  defeat  of  his  tleet  only  three  years, 
and  died  on  December  12, 1574,  exhausted  by  his  excesses  and  hia  intempeianoe. 
His  son  Murad  III  secured  the  throne  (1574-1595)  by  the  murder  of  his  five 
brothers.  The  Popes  Gregory  XIII  (1572-1585)  and  Sixtus  V  made  fruitless 
attempts  to  promote  a  new  general  federation  against  the  enemy  of  Christendom. 
Siztua  V,  one  of  the  greatest  popes  and  a  most  far-sighted  ruler,  pondered  the 
poesibility  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  secure 
the  trade  of  the  Old  World,  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  the  Druses,  Ptissia,  and  Poland.  But  the  most  |wwerful  of  the  (^hri.^tian 
powere  of  Europe  were  in  alliance  with  the  Sultan.  The  counterpoise  to  liome 
was  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  Divan ;  it  was  aa  though  the  old  relations 
between  the  papacy  and  Byzantium  had  been  renewed.  Here  the  oonunon  actieB 
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(•f  the  Pintestant-^rnhammedan  world  against  the  Catholic  was  develoi)e(l  in  luaiii- 
foUi  dii'ections.  But  "  Catholic  "  France  also  joined  the  opponents  oi  tlie  liouse  of 
Hapsbui^,  and  acted  m  trainobearer  to  the  Porte,  while  the  proud  conqueror  of  the 
Spaiuah  Annada*  Elisabeth  (Vol.  VII,  p.  281),  proceeded  to  incite  the  Sultan  to 
a  naval  war  against  Spain  as  a  "  revenge  for  I^ejianto."  The  suggestions  of  the 
maiden  queen  led  to  the  constnictioii  of  two  hundred  galleys  in  the  Turkish  yards. 

The  emperor  Kudolf  li  was  tributary  to  tlie  Turks.  Evei^'  year  he  was 
obliged,  like  his  father  before  him,  to  weod  130,000  guldens,  with  an  infinite  quan- 
tity of  silver  work  and  watchmaket's  work,  to  the  Sultan,  to  his  wives,  and  the 
grandees  of  the  Porte  hy  way  of  homnge.  At  the  same  time  the  brea(  hes  of  tlie 
peace  continued.  In  view  of  the  ciisturl>ed  state  of  Hunj^an'  it  would  be  wn.n^  to 
conclude  that  iho  Turks  were  always  tiie  aggressors.  In  the  great  military  camp 
which  Hungary  had  been  forming  for  decades,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of  fron- 
tier rights  on  both  sides  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Tlie  imperial  soldier  foui^t 
with  the  same  wQd  courage  and  ferocity  as  the  Turk.  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  To  scalp  the  fallen  after  a  victory,  to  impale  them  before  the 
camp,  to  cover  the  scalp  with  hay  or  powder  and  set  tire  to  it,  was  as  usual  as  to 
plunder  the  dead,  to  outrage  womra,  as  common  as  to  Ineak  conditiims  on  sui^ 
rendering  a  fortress,  and  to  commit  every  kind  of  treacherous  surprise  and  betrayaL 
Yet  on  both  sides  was  the  same  conviction  of  tlie  fear  of  God  and  the  same  piety. 

The  noble  and  capable  Grand  Vizier  8okolli  was  murdered  on  October  11, 
1579»  and  succeeded  by  the  Albanian  Sinan  (1580),  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself,  as  governor  of  Egypt*  by  the  con(|uesi  of  Yemen  (1571)  and 
Goletta  (lo74),  though  nniliny  among  the  Janissaiies  Imd  on  two  occasions 
obliged  him  to  rt^-sijin  the  great  seal  to  lii.s  enemies  and  rivals,  Keihad  ami  Sia- 
viish.  On  his  elevation  to  the  jxhst  of  Ciitind  Vizier  for  ihe  tlnrd  liiue  in  1593,  he 
induced  the  peace-loving  Sultan  to  declare  open  war  upon  the  emperor  on  August 
13.  Sinan  proposed  to  conquer  B  ihemia,  while  his  Viziers  began  the  war  from 
Eosnla.  At  the  liead  of  150,000  men  he  had  eaptm-ed  Totis  (Tata)  and  conquered 
the  iuiporiaut  town  of  Itaab  in  1594.  On  the  death  of  Murad  III,  Mohammed  111 
(1595-1603),  after  strangling  his  nineteen  brothers,  marched  in  person  to  the 
*'holy  war;"  but  on  August  13,  1595,  he  was  defeated  with  crushing  loss  ai 
Kalugareni  by  Michael  the  Bold,  the  national  hero  of  Wallachia  (cf.  the  fourth 
main  section  of  this  volume).  However,  aceorapanied  by  his  wise  tutor  the 
tnufti  of  Stamboul,  and  the  court  historiographer  Sead  ed-diu  (pp.  128, 137,  and 
169),  he  conquered  Erlau  on  October  13, 1595.  "  Drunkenness,  the  great  curse  of 
Germany,"  wrote  the  Lutheran  theolof^ian  Geoig  Mylius  from  the  camp,  "has 
chiefly  hetmyed  us  into  the  hands  of  the  temperate  and  watthful  Turks."  On 
Octok  r  'JO,  Kanizsa,  the  bul'v  irk  of  Styria,  sank  into  ruins.  SitMrimind  IJathori, 
who  ha«l  been  indepeudeui  ruler  of  Transylvania  since  1588,  had  been  attempting 
to  break  away  from  the  Turkish  federation  since  1592 ;  in  1597  and  1599  he 
resigned  the  government*  and  was  finally  expelled  from  Trnns\  h  ania  by  the 
imperial  troops  in  1602.  The  peasants  theinf«elves  enn^ideied  tlie  Turkisli  govern- 
ment more  tolerable  than  the  tyranny  of  the  magnates,  and  were  anxious  for 
religious  reasons  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  ultra  Catholic  house  of  Hapsburg. 
In  1604  Stephan  Bocskay  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  prince  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  IGOo.  The  ronunsndiog  fortreSB 
o£  Gran  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1604. 
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Ultimately*  on  June  23,  1606,  peace  was  made  with  the  representatives  of 
Bocskay  at  ^'^ienna,  and  with  the  Turks  at  Zsitva-Torok  (Sitvatonik,  near  Komom) 
on  November  11.  But  under  what  conditions  1  The  Turks  wei-e  to  retain  all 
previous  conquests  and  Teoeiv«  a  yearly  preaeiit  of  200,000  gulden.  Bocskay  was 
reoognised  in  Transylvania  and  in  eight  counties  of  Hungaiy  during  his  lifetimei 
In  a  secret  protestation  the  emperor  lUidolf  II  affirmed  that  his  signat\ire  had 
been  extorted  by  necessity  and  was  not  binding  for  the  future.  He  was  forced  to 
t-ake  Ihiti  step  by  the  Protestanu-^  in  the  empire  and  in  Hungary,  the  fratricidal 
struggle  in  the  house  of  Uapsburg,  bad  harvests  and  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and 
the  incapacity  and  petty  jealousy  of  his-  soldiers.  That  heroic  race  had  not  yet 
grown  up  wliich  was  to  proceed  from  the  military  school  of  Parma  and  Orange, 
and  to  enter  (be  arena  of  TIuin„rarv  e(juipped  with  m.istorlv  strategical  skill  ami 
with  an  art  of  warfare  and  sie^e  wurk  which  was  made  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Turks.  After  the  peace  of  Zsitva-Torok  in  1606  the  Hapsbuigs  did  nut  long 
remain  tributary  to  the  Sultans;  thenceforward  the  Osman  Empire  made  no  fur- 
ther accession  of  territory.  The  peace  marks  a  halting  point  in  the  progress  of 
Turkish  power  that  the  transit i^u  to  iinpomliiifT  decay;  and  in  (liis  dei)ends 
its  ini]v»rtanri!  to  ilie.  history  of  the  world.  It  was  not  until  1616  that  the  correc- 
tions iu  the  ducuiueuts  of  the  peace  were  presented  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
von  Gzernia  He  was  the  first  Christian  ambassador  who  entered  Constantinople 
publicly  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  and  accompanied  by  music. 

(<•)  The-  Afff  o  f  T>ih^tui-hcd  Succession ;  flif  Milif o  r Frontier.  —  Two  circumstaiu  os 
saved  the  Holy  Konmn  Empire  from  overthrow, —  internal  disturbances  and  disputeb 
ooQceniiug  the  succession  in  Turkey,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  military  frontier. 
In  16();>  the  Persians  took  TKbris  (Tauris,  p.  \  and  Bagdad  froni  ihe  Sultan,and 
defeated  more  than  fifty  tliousand  iiumi  in  a  pitched  battle.  Tlu*  rrefj^ent  wns 
declininjj  to  its  fall.  "The  breakwater  of  Eastern  and  Western  migrations  at  ilie 
Uoldeu  Horn "  still  ruled,  it  is  true,  over  a  world  extending  from  the  Hit  shores 
of  Morocco  to  the  Arabian  seas,  from  the  Gulf  of  Oman  to  the  Don,  and  from  the 
angle  of  tlie  Danulw  at  Waitzen  to(3eorgia.  But  the  Porte's  powers  had  obviottsly 
flagged  duing  the  fifteen  years*  struggle  from  1591  1000.  his  Asiatic  support 
was  t(>tterin<T,  and  enemies  at  home,  more  (kni^erous  than  the  Persians  or  EgA"j>- 
tians,  had  undermiued  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  theocratic 
sultanat&  The  Mohammedan  £mpire  was  founded  upon  no  basis  of  national  senti^ 
ment,  and  any  nationalist  movement  was  stifled  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion. 

The  decline  of  the  Osinan  power  dates  from  tlie  outbreaks  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  ceutuiy,  the  revolts  in  the  army,  the  frequent  changes  of  prsomiel 
in  the  Qrand  Vizlerahip  and  all  the  higher  posts  of  the  empire ;  but  the  chief  cause 
was  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  the  Sultan  himself.  The  tyranny  of  the  Grand 
Viziers,  the  female  government  ])raetise(l  by  the  harem,  the  system  of  rapacious 
extortif»n  practised  by  the  Bejilerbei;:*,  "the  Sultan's  sinrnges,"  —  tbese  an^  e\-ils 
*  closely  connected  with  the  pusillanimity,  fear,  greed,  and  licentiousness  of  Murad  XL 
His  character  was  compounded  of  the  strangest  contradictious.  In  common  with 
his  contempoiaty,  Budolf  IT,  he  had  not  only  a  pacific  disposition,  hot  aiUstic 
and  scientific  inclinations.  Evidence  of  Ids  artistic  and  architectural  taste  may  be, 
seen  in  the  numerous  buildings,  of  which  many  wne  erected  under  the  Grand 
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Yiner  Sinan,  such  as  a  new  aemglio  in  Scateri,  the  moeques  of  Adrianople,  ICag* 

nesia  on  the  Sipylos,  ami  Cyprus,  in  the  great  fortifications  of  Erivan,  Kars,  and 
Shamachi,  and  th3  drainage  works  of  Mecca.  Even  the  nccoimts  of  hi?  enpmics 
praise  his  interest  in  music,  legislation,  and  histor)*.  But  as  with  liuiiolf  II  bo 
with  him,  the  influenoe  of  favourites  was  piedomiiiaDt  in  every  deparfemmt  of 
governmental  admimstration.  Alfred  Lifbl  makes  special  mention  of  the  poet 
Sbemsi,  the  historian  Sead  ed-dfu,  the  chancellor  Oveis,  and  the  first  chamberlain 
Gasnefer,  not  to  spenk  of  women  like  the  ambitious  Valide,  the  Venetian  Nur 
Bassa,  and  others,  by  whom  Murad  had  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  two 
children. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  Mohammed  III  (1595-1603)  was  but  a  sick  and 
bfirm  old  man.  For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  a  Padishah 
was  seen  upon  the  throne  wlio  trembled  even  at  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
whereas  his  predecessors  had  appeared  daily  before  the  troo^ts  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  prat^ise  archery  and  throwing  the  jereed  in  the  Okmeidaxu  Ahmed  I 
(lft03-1617)  followed  his  fathev's  eacample:  he  was  licentious^  incapable,  and 
prond  to  the  point  of  insanity.  Ahmed  died  ca  November  22,  1617,  after  an 
iirprnfitaltle  rei-rn  of  fourteen  you\-<.  His  memory  is  perjietuated  by  a  jr^mt  and 
beautiful  monument,  tlje  AlimtU  Musque,  with  it«  six  niinareia,  uu  the  Aliueidao 
in  Stamboul.  The  mosque  is  a  huge  yet  light  and  delicate  building,  like  a  vision 
of  the  air,  with  a  dome  supported  on  four  enormous  marble  poUars^  while  the  inte- 
rior could  contain  four  small  mosques.  The  six  minai-ets  were  regarded  as  an 
infraction  of  the  dignity  of  (lie  central  shrine  of  Muliammedjtnism,  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca,  and  the  Sultan  was  forced  to  add  a  seventh  praying  tower  to  the  Haram 
of  the  Kaaba  to  restore  its  prestige  and  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  orthodox 

Almied  ■  !  Ft  =  ven  sons,  the  eldest,  Osman,  being  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Mus- 
tafa I  (1617-1618),  ilie  lifothei-  of  the  deceased  Sultan,  therefore  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He,  however,  was  insane,  and  llie  body  of  ihe  rienifii^i,  MulLis,  and  the 
Divdu  resolved  ujxm  the  unprecedented  step  of  deposing  the  Suiian  and  contining 
him  to  a  tower  of  the  old  sen^lio.  Notwithstanding  hds  minority,  (^man  II 
(1618-1622)  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  shook  otT  the 
guardianship  of  Ids  viziers,  executed  his  younger  and  mnrp  tnlentcd  hrolbcr,  and 
undertook  a  war  against  (lie  Pules  in  the  forests  and  steppes  of  Khotin.  Hi.^ 
Janissaries  were  conquered,  and  when  ho  attempted  to  punish  them  by  uxteruuna- 
tioD,  they  confined  him  also  in  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers,  where  he  was 
strangled  by  Baud  Pasha  in  ^NTay,  1l;22.  The  mad  Mustafa  was  brought  out  of 
his !  li-^on,  and  under  his  ride  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  £rivan,  Bagdad,  and  Basra 
werea^'ain  lost  to  the  Tersiairi  in  1622. 

Mustafa  i  was  again  deposed,  and  Murad  IV  (1623  to  February  0,  1040),  a 
younger  brother  of  Osman  IT,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  the  year  1620 
Osbriel  Bethlenhad  already  attempteil  to  secure  his  recognition  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary by  senditiE^  rich  presents  to  tlie  Porte  t]irou;];h  Franz  r>ala.s.sy,  Stephan  Koi  lath, 
and  even  by  an  embassy  of  the  "winter  kin^  "  Frederic  V  of  the  Palatinate.  The 
price  of  this  recognition  was  VV  aiizen,  wluch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha 
of  Ofen  on  Kovember  5,  1621.  The  Sultana  Valide  Kassama  Mahpeiker  gov- 
enied  during  the  nnnoiity  of  her  grandson  I^Iurad  IV ;  to  her  Stamboul  owes  its 
laigeetsnd  6nesfc  caravanserai,  the  Valide  Hftn.  At  the  same  time  Mohammed 
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Giiai  III,  the  khan  of  iho  Crimean  Tuitars  (Vol.  IT,  p.  181),  destroved  the 
Turkisli  lleet;  the  Cossacks  plundered  BOjiik-dere  on  the  Bosphurus;  Abasa,  the 
P&aha  of  Enseroum,  leTolted,  and  the  advanoe  of  Waileiuteui  in  1626  against 
Mansfeld  and  Bethleu  (Vol.  VII,  ]).  293),  foreed  the  Turks  tu  raise  the  siege  of 
Neograd.  In  1634  Geuig  1  Kukuc/y,  the  successor  of  Bethleu  (died  Xtneniber  ].', 
1G20),  hesitated  to  join  the  Sultan  in  an  attack  upon  the  Poles.  The  Suhan  then 
gave  his  support  tu  one  Szukely  aud  to  Stephan  Bethleu,  the  brother  of  Gubnel, 
Avboae  claims  were  also  niiged  hy  the  ambasndoFS  of  Franoe  and  Holland.  Mean- 
while the  cruel  Murad  had  conquered  Tiibris  and  Erivan  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
in  1 634,  had  murdered  his  brothers  Bajazet  and  Suleiman*  and  recaptured  Bagdad 
in  163S. 

Meanwhile  the  imperial  Christian  government  pursued  the  task  of  resistance 
with  remarkable  eneigy,  by  the  slow  but  sure  creation  of  a  military  frontier, 

which  was  to  secure  their  ultimate  victor}'.  Matthias  Corviniia  and  Ferdinand  I 
had  already  begun  the  work ;  but  it  was  nnt  until  the  time  of  Maximilian  II  that 
this  line  of  fortrei^ses,  extending  some  two  hundred  German  miles  from  Transyl- 
vania to  Dolmatia,  was  definitely  secured.  The  archduke  Charles  was  appointed 
"  yjermaucnt  i-esidential  governor  of  the  Croatian  and  Windish  frontier  landSb" 
After  the  fall  of  Belgrade  in  1521  the  stream  of  "  Uskukes,"  Servian  and  Pmsnian 
fugitives,  began  io  j'our  into  Austrian  territory.  Ferdinand  1  had  granted  theui 
numerous  privileges  aud  immunity  itum  taxation  in  iuo5,  aud  had  »etLled  them 
in  the  Karst  deserts  of  the  Siehelbuig  distrioti  the  modem  Uskoke  mountaiu& 
They  were  followed  by  a  steady  stream  of  refugees,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  in  the  local  levies  cavalry'  and  infantry.  From  tlii.s  material  the  Austtian 
rulers  created  that  militia  to  guard  the  Danube  and  the  Save  which  for  two  cen- 
turies acted  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Turkish  assaults.  The  bravest  of  them  and 
the  scourge  of  Turkey  were  the  Zengg  Uskokes  of  the  maritime  frontier.  For 
more  than  a  centuiy  they  were  the  terror  of  Adria,  and  inflicted  the  most  seri- 
ous loss  both  upon  the  maritime  power  of  Venice  and  the  continental  power  of 
Turkey.  Piracy  was  carried  on  throughout  the  Mediterranean  by  the  i^rbary 
States,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  by  the  Maltese,  the  Sidlians,  and  NeapolitaD& 
But  the  Zengg  Uskokes  were  the  pirate  kings  of  Adria;  from  their  impregnable 
fortress  of  Zengg  (Sign,  Senj)  on  the  sheltering  Quarnero,  the  home  of  the  terrible 
Bom,  their  bol<l  exi)editions  went  forth  even  to  the  .shores  of  Persia;  the  news- 
papers oven  reported  a  cuutiict  between  them  aud  the  Persians  at  Lacoosuu. 

S,  Fbom  Ibr&hik  I  TO  Mahmud  I  (1640-1754) 

MuBAD,  the  Osman  Nero,  who,  like  Nero,  was  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
was  sucoeeded  by  his  brother  Ibrahim  I  (1640-1648),  the  Osman  Heliogabalus. 
His  arrogance  aud  threatening  caprice  drove  the  Ulemas,  the  scribes,  and  lawyers 

to  cnntrrirt  an  alliance  with  the  JanissarieH  in  their  mosque  of  Ortajami.  Ibrahim 
was  the  first  SuUaii  to  be  deposed  and  murdered  under  an  apparently  constitu- 
tional form  of  procedure  (August  18,  1648). 

(a)  Mohammed IV, — Hisson,Mohammed  IV  (1648-1687), ascended  the  throne 
in  tlie  year  in  which  Germany  began  to  rise  from  the  devastation  of  tlie  Thirty 
Years'  War.   It  was  fortunate  for  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  that  during  this  deo- 
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«de  a  sucoeisioii  of  feeble  Sultans,  wars  with  tbs  FSfsians,  and  intenial  disturb- 
ances had  weakened  the  strength  that  repeatedly  threatened  the  destruction  of 
Christendom.  The  struggle  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  but  ten 
or  perhaps  even  seven  years  of  age,  resulted  in  1651  in  the  death  of  the  mother 
of  (hiee  Sultans,  the  beautiful  Greek  slave  Tarkhan  (Teddian ;  great  buildings  in 
Stamboul  pteserve  her  memory),  and  brought  the  empire  to  the  vnge  of  dissolu- 
tion. An  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  hopeless  financial  embaTrassment  by 
tripling  the  State  taxes  and  debasing  the  coinage.  At  tlie  liegiiiuing  of  1656  crowds 
of  peasants  appealed  from  Anatolia  to  complain  of  the  unprecedented  extortion 
pEaetised  by  their  govemor.  The  name  "  Bunjiber,"  that  is,  full  of  woe,  elung 
to  them  henceforward  as  a  memorial  of  the  continuous  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned.  Mutinies  among  the  Janissaries  and  revolts  of  viziers  increased;  to 
appease  the  mutinous  guards,  who  marched  to  the  seraglio,  Mohammed  IV  sacri- 
6ced  thirty  of  his  oonneOIors,  whose  heads  were  suspended  to  the  famous  plane* 
tees  on  the  Etmddaa  FramooBco  Moroeini  conquered  Lemnos  and  T«iedoe,  while 
Lorenzo  MaroeUo  destroyed  seventy  Tnzfcish  sailing-vessels  at  the  entfanoe  to  the 
Dardanelles. 

(ci)  The  Two  KupriH.  — The  saviour  was  at  hand.    Mohammed  Kuprili 

became  Grand  Vizier  in  September,  Ifioil  An  Albanian  peasant  boy,  lie  had  come 
to  Stamboul,  and  though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  his  keen  intelligence 
and  his  good  will  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  po.sitii)n  in  the  empire.  Kuprili 
crushed  the  revolt  in  the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  victims;  he  took  Murad  IV  as 
his  model,  the  pupil  of  Bf acfaiavellL  He  destroyed  the  Venetian  fleet  of  Lazzaro 
Mocenigo,  recaptured  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  in  1657,  conquered  the  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles,  in  IflST-lOoS  defeated  the  troops  of  O  •  r<'  TI,  IMkdczy,  who  had  made 
himself  independent,  and  appointed  Achatius  B4resay  prince  of  the  country  with 
an  in<9reased  tribute  of  forty  thousand  ducats.  He  drove  the  Cossacks  across  the 
Dnieper,  caused  tliiity  pashas  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  be  massaovd  in  a  treach- 
erous ambush  at  Aleppo  in  the  spring  of  1 059,  and  placed  cartlri.ads  of  heads  on 
the  seraglio  walls  as  a  warning.  He  even  ventured  to  rejiress  the  insane  extrava- 
gance of  the  seraglio  and  the  harem  (1659).  His  only  fadure  was  his  enterprise 
against  Crete,  Cardinal  Mazarin  having  sent  relief  to  the  Venetians  who  were  hard- 
prised  in  th«it  island.  Kuprili  retorted  by  immediately  imprisoning  the  French 
ambassador  Jaoquesde  laHaye  in  1658,  and  treated  the  threats  of  Louis XIV  with 
contempt. 

Kuprili  died  on  November  1, 1661,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Mohammed  IV  paid 
him  a  visit  on  his  deathbed,  and  promised  tluit  his  son  Ahmed  Kuprili  should 
succeed  him  in  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier,  a  mea.sure  unprecedented  in  tlie  histoty 
of  this  high  office.  Ahmed  was  highly  educated,  and  possessed  a  thDirmgh  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran,  the  Sunna,  and  of  Mohammedan  science  in  general  His  ezperi- 
enoe  had  been  aoqutted  as  Pasha  of  Erseroum  and  Damascus,  and  as  Kaim-makam 
of  Stamboul,  and  he  became  Grand  Vizier  at  the  age  of  twenfy-seven.  The  Sultan 
was  then  twenly-thrrc  years  old,  absorbed  in  luxury,  the  chase,  in  youths  and  after- 
wards in  w  tmcn,  and  was  resident  in  Adrianople.  In  1662  Leopold's  troops  had 
seized  Sermivar  in  Transylvania;  Ahmed  attacked  them  in  the  spring  of  1663. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  soldiers'  pay  was  stinted  by  the  avaricious  Sultan, 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  Keuh&usel  (Sq;itember  27),  Ujivar,  SerimvAr,  and  Gran. 
▼oi»  r— 11 
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However,  on  August  1, 1664,  he  was  defeated  at  Sankt  Gotthaid,  a  mooasteif 
on  llie  Raab  (Vol.  VII,  p.  472).  This  battle  marks  a  turning  point  in  Turkish  mili- 
tary hLstfjrv.  Tho  Austrian^  and  Hungarians  were  co-nperatinfr  with  six  thousand 
Trench  under  Count  Jean  Coliguy  and  Frauyois  d  Aubuason,  Vicomte  delaFeuil- 
lade,  with  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility.  The  Grand  Vizier  le^irded  the  pov* 
deired  and  perfumed  Frenchmen  with  their  bright  uniforms  as  gitls.  The  axmjr 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Ilaimund,  Count  Moiitecuccoli,  the  Austrian  field-mar- 
shal. Before  the  batt!e,  tlio  cavalry  general  Johaim  von  S|x)rck  V»ared  his  head  and 
prayed,  "  Almighty  Gud,  our  General  oa  iugh,  if  Thou  wilt  not  help  us,  Thy  Chris- 
tian diildren,  yet  help  not  th^  Turkish  dogs,  and  Thou  shalt  eee  somewhat  to  Thy 
delight."  Coligny's  French  then  charged  the  hostile  ranks  with  the  awful  war-cry 
"Tue!"  and  tho  small-ai  iu  volley  firing  licrc  secured  its  first  triunijih.  The  c]i:i|'el 
of  Sankt  Gotthard,  built  in  couuuemuratiuu  of  the  destrucLiun  of  the  Turkish  army, 
is  still  to  be  seen.  Jealousy  and  mistrust,  as  usual,  made  it  impossible  to  reap  the 
full  advantage  of  the  Christian  victory.  In  the  peace  of  VaevAr,  on  August  1 0, 1 664, 
the  Porto  retained  the  fortresses  of  Serimvdr  and  Ujvdr.  But  a  great  moral  effect 
was  pn  idueed;  the  8anjak-i-shercef  (tho  banner  of  the  prophet)  which  had  been 
unfurled  in  vain  on  August  13, 1 'i95  (p.  157),  had  suffered  another  overthrow. 

Ahmed  Kuprili  was  obliged  t<:>  seek  compensation  in  the  conquest  of  Crete. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  27, 1669,  the  Froveditore  Morosiiii 
(p.  161)  handed  to  tho  Grand  Vizier  the  keys  of  Candia,  which  the  Venetians  had 
held  fur  four  hiiudred  and  sixty-fivo  years.  The  French  relieving  force  under  the 
duke  Anne  Jules  de  Noaiiies  and  Francois  de  Vend6me  was  as  ineffective  as  the 
fleet  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  Kaintel,  the  French  ambassador,  renewed  the  capitu* 
lations  of  Fiancis  I  with  the  Poite  152)  on  June  3, 1673.  AocordiDg  to  thesfl^ 
special  rights  were  reserved  or  confirmed  to  the  Frendi  ambassadors, — French 
goods,  the  East  India  trade,  the  Catholics  in  Turkey,  the  eocleeiastioal  huildillgi^ 
the  French  in  Pera  and  Galata,  and  the  Holy  Places. 

A  short  time  previously  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  and  Hermann  Conring  had  pub- 
lished suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  questbn.  These  ideas  wete 
seopaned  by  G.  W.  Leibnitz  in  1670  and  1671  in  his  comprehensive  monoiaal,  "De 
propositione  Eyptiaca,"  which  he  presented  in  person  to  the  most  Christian  king  in 
Paris.  His  proposals  involved  nothin<T  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the 
cutting  of  the  Suez  CanaL  A  French  diplomat  ironically  observed  of  the  memoir, 
« ld^dB  vous  saves  que  les  projeta  d'une  gneiw  sainta  ont  isessd  d'etre  k  la  mode 
depuis  Saint  Louis." 

The  place  of  the  powers  hitherto  predominant  is  now  taken  by  two  new  States 
in  hostUity  the  crescent,  —  Poland  and  Kussia.  The  Porto  had  confirmed  the 
revolted  Cus^iack  lieiB^an  of  the  Ukraine,  Doroscenko,  in  the  position  of  8anjak 
Bey,  or  governor,  as  though  he  were  dealing  with  a  Turkish  provinca  Poland  caiNd 
a  jnstifiAble  oi^ectiiHi  whu^  en^  in  war.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1672  Mobam- 
nud  rV  and  Ahmed  Kuprili  ravaged  Poland  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  as  far  a??  Kamenez',  Lemberg,  and  Lublin,  and  forced  the  feeble  kinp:  Michael 
Koribut  Wisniowiecki  to  cede  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  in  the  peace  of  Buddak 
(Bucsacs)  on  September  18, 1672.  But  in  the  following  year  the  crown  field-msr> 
shal  Johann  Sobiesid  defeated  the  Gssnd  Visiw  and  the  Setaslder  Hussein  Pasha 
on  the  plain  of  Chotin  (Chocim;  November  10-11, 1673),  and  captured  the  green 
banner,  which  still  hangs  in  St  Fetet's  at  Boma  In  1674-1675  Sobieaki,  who  was 
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now  King  Jdiann  TIT.  rnyitured  the  towns  of  Hunan  and  Lemberg  and  utterly 
defeated  Tuira  Mustafa,  the  brotlit?r-iu-law  of  Kuprili.  Doroscenko  threw  him- 
self inu»  the  arms  of  Uie  Russians.  Tiie  Czar  Feudor  lil  of  Moscow,  against  whom 
tbe  holy  vm  was  dedared^  came  off  Tictorioiia  in  tluree  auoceaaive  campaigns, 
1677-1679*  AhflHsd  Kuprili  had  prerioiialy  died  afe  tlie  baginmuig  of  November, 
1676 

In  the  peace  of  Eadyn  (Radzyn),  February  11, 1681,  the  Poles  obtained  p*)r- 
tiona  of  the  Ukraine  and  FodoUa  (which  had  already  been  of  necessity  returned 
to  them  in  the  peace  of  Ztmvna,  condnded  on  October  27, 1676,  between  the 

Sobieski  and  Ibraham  Sheitan) ;  while  the  Russians  again  obtained  access  to  a  port 
on  the  Black  Soa  b^-  the  o»»««ioii  of  the  Laporoa  Cossacks.  With  this  year  begins 
the  insidious  intluence  o£  Russia  upon  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Vienna  and  Ofcn.  —  The  pathway  to  this  goal  could  only  be  engineered 
Dy  the  triumph  and  the  blixxl  of  Austria.  On  August  10,  1688,  the  Porte  at  the 
instiEration  of  Louis  XIV  had  a}»poiiited  the  rebel  Count  Emerich  Tiiktily  (Vol  V'll, 
p.  485),  to  whom  the  king  of  France  had  sent  one  De  Ferriol  as  ambassador,  as  king 
of  Hungary,  with  influence  extending  over  territory  belonging  to  Austria.  War 
was  thereby  rendered  inevitable.  Prince  Eii«jene  of  Savoy  at'tt  rwarcls  declared  in 
his  memoirs,  "  Had  it  not  been  ffir  Louis  XIV, the  Miislems  and  theievolted  Hun- 
garians would  ne\er  have  reached  the  gates  of  Vienna." 

The  airogaut  and  ignorant  Kara  Mustafa,  who  acted  as  Seraskier  and  Sirdar, 
<with  imlimited  power,  had  dreams  of  founding  a  second  Turkish  Empire,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  nder,  with  Vienna  as  his  capital  The  emperor  Leopold  I  fled 
to  Linz.  March  31,  1683,  Pope  Innorent  TI  iTroiinht  about  an  alliance  between 
the  emperor  and  Poland.  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  forty  thousand  men,  had  been 
etuibled  to  prevent  the  Tut^s  from  crossing  the  llaab,  and  waa  waiting  behind  the 
Kohlenberg,  anxiously  expecting  the  help  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Poles,  while 
Count  Eiidifjer  of  Starhemberg  estnlili^hcd  liiiiisrelf  in  Vienna  witli  ten  tliuusaud 
men.  On  July  14  two  hundred  thousand  Turks  pitched  their  tents  before  the 
town,  and  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  fortifications,  in  cunjuuction  with  the  Tar- 
tars and  Khan  Selim  Criray  L  A  siege  of  terrible  ferocity  began,  which  lasted  for 
forty-five  da\  -< ;  the  Turks  delivered  eighteen  assaults  and  the  besieged  made  twenty- 
four  wrties.  Noiwithstandinpf  a  brilliant  defence  the  city  was  at  tJie  last  crasp, 
when  from  the  Kahlenberg  and  l^eopoidberg  rockets  rose  in  the  night  ui  .Septeiuber 
6  and  7  announcing  the  approach  of  the  relieving  army,  which  had  gathered  at 
Tulln,  on  the  Danube^  In  ooojunction  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  Johann, 
Georg  III  of  Saxony,  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  Georg  Fi-iedrich  of  Waldeck, 
Jnhaun  III  of  Poland  gatliei  t  d  his  nnny  of  seventy  thousand  men,  ami  ma<lp  the 
Kaiiienbei^  his  base  at  the  outset  of  the  battle,  wliich  he  concluded  on  t^cpteraber 
12  with  a  total  defeat  of  the  Turks  (d  VoL  YII,  p.  486).  On  September  13  he 
made  his  entry  into  Vienna,  and  was  greeted  as  the  liberatw  of  the  town.  It  was 
not  until  all  danger  was  past  (liat  the  erripcror  returned. 

The  Ttirks  t?pd  l'r<,>in  Germany  for  ever,  aliaudouing  inestimable  trea5?urc.  Sobi- 
eski, wiih  Charles  of  Lorraine,  pursued  and  defeated  them  at  I'arkany  and  ca^)- 
tored  Qraa  Kara  Mustafa  fled  to  Belgrade,  where  he  was  strangled  by  the 
Sultan's  orders  on  December  25 ;  his  tragic  end  was  illustrated  by  numerous  con- 
temporaiy  pamphlets  and  pictures.    In  1684  the  imperial  troops  won  a  aeries 
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of  victories  at  Wissegrad,  Waitzen,  Pesth,  and  HamzsaWg  over  Suleimftn  Pasha. 
Count  Leslie  raade  a  victorious  advance  into  Bosnia.  The  age  of  Osman  triumphs 
liiul  passed;  on  August  19  Neuhausel  was  stormed  and  aiptured.  Hut  the  greatest 
event  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  and  the  fall  of  Ofen  on  September  2,  1686,  an 
exploit  which  saved  some  portion  of  the  library  of  the  Corvini  The  Geimaxi 
emperor's  field-marshal  Charles  of  Lorraine,  supported  bj  the  German  elector 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  and  by  troops  from  all  German  provinces  (Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Brandenburg),  had  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  the  most  important 
Turkish  outpost,  the  capital  city  of  the  realm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  also  the  remainder 
of  those  teiritoiies.  Thus  the  freedom  of  the  Magyars  was  by  no  means  due  to  the 
bravery  of  that  proud  and  warlike  nation.  On  August  12, 1687,  the  indefatigal»le 
Charles  defeated  sixty  thousand  troops  of  Suleiman  Paslia  in  the  battle  of  Mobjics 
(Vol.  VU,  p.  489),  and  thus  avenged  the  victory  which  Suleim&n  II  had  gained 
there  in  1526. 

The  high  expeotatioos  whidh  were  excited  by  the  Austrian  victories  and 
the  simultaneoiis  sneoesses  of  the  Venetians  in  the  Morea  are  displayed  in  the 

pamphlet  of  the  year  1G87,  "The  Triumphant  Imperial  Eagle;"  it  was  already 
reported  that  the  Sultan  would  have  to  transfer  his  capital  to  Cairo,  Damascus,  or 
Aleppo.  In  1688  Transylvania  also  gave  in  her  submission  to  the  emperor  and 
king  uf  Hungary,  and  secured  full  tol««tion  for  the  four  GhrisUaii  rdigious  com- 
munities that  were  vscognised  m  the  country.  In  this  same  year  the  Turkish 
Empire  suffered  severely  from  a  famine  and  from  conflagrations.  In  1685  the 
Poles  had  advanced  to  Jassy  and  were  defeated  at  Bojan.  All  the  more  merito- 
rious were  the  victories  of  the  Veuelians  in  the  Morea  imder  the  defender  of 
Gandia,  the  capable  general  Francesco  MorosinL  They  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Dalmatia,  conquered  Santa  Maun»  Ftevdn,  Arta.  Goxinth,  Aikos,  FMna»  Eon»i(i), 
Modon,  Navaiino,  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  Malvasia.  The  banner  of  Saint  Mark 
flew  once  again  in  Greece,  and  in  tlie  Palace  of  the  Doges  the  grateful  Senate 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  to  "  Morosini  the  Peloponnesian."  It  must  be  said 
that  during  the  siege  of  Athens  the  Venetians  inflicted  great  damage  upon  the 
immortal  Birtbenon.  The  powder  explosion  which  was  eansed  in  the  Birthenon  by 
a  shell  from  the  batteries  of  the  Venetian  general  Otto  Wilhelm,  Count  of  Konige- 
mark,  on  September  26. 1687,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  ancient  sanctuary  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  Madonna,  and  the  Panagia. 
The  liberation  of  Greece,  the  unbroken  dream  of  European  Philhellenes,  and  the 
event  for  which  the  oppressed  Greeks  yearned,  had  never  been  so  near  realisation 
since  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  Athen.s.  For  Athens,  however,  the  Interval  of 
freedom  lasted  only  until  April  9,  ITiSO,  when  Morosini,  who  had  lieen  appointed 
Duge,  gave  up  the  town  wliir!h  he  found  untenable.  From  Porto  Lione  (the 
Pirfeus)  he  carried  off  in  safety  the  Athenian  Hons,  which  stand  to-day  before  the 
Arsenal  of  Venice  as  memorials  of  the  abortive  attempt  at  liberation,  and  of 
the  pillaging  of  Athenian  art  treasures,  and  form  a  counter  piece  to  the  htonie 
horses  upon  the  porta!  of  San  ^larco,  which  were  taken  from  the  sack  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1204.  Fur  ihvcr  years  the  town  of  Pallas  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  until  the  Sulian  alluwed  the  Atheuians  to  retuiu  in  1690.  Pliilipp 
FaUmereyer,  misinterpreting  the  fragm^its  of  the  Monasteiy  of  Anaigyti,  has 
extended  this  three  years'  desolation  to  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  extending 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  (ct  p.  47). 
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(b)  Carhunfz  and  itodlarewa^s.— This  saies  of  misfOTtun^  led  to  ooDspira'- 

cies  among  the  Janissaries  and  Ulemas  and  to  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Seraglio,  where  he  died  iorgotten  five  years  later.  The 
conspirators  passeti  over  the  sous  of  Mohammed  IV,  Mustafa,  who  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  end  Ahmed,  who  was  fourteen,  and  appointed  his  brother  Suldt* 
mftn  III  (1687-1691)  as  Saltan.  The  Germans  continued  their  conquests  under 
the  Mnr^ve  Ludwig  "Wilheliu  of  Baden,  and  captured  Lippa,  Illok,  Peterwanlein, 
and  iMlau.  (hi  Au^just  11,  1688,  Belgrade  was  surrounded  by  the  elector  Max 
Euiauuel  of  Bavaria,  with  53,000  troops  from  the  empire  and  imperial  provinces, 
and  stormed  on  September  6 ;  it  was,  however,  recaptured  on  October  18, 1690,  by 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Mustafa  Ku})rilL  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  fighting  on  the 
Bhine;  \hh  brilliunt  leader  would  no  doubt  hnve  advanced  upon  Constantinople, 
after  the  fall  of  Belgrade,  true  to  his  motto, "  aut  muu  aut  nun^quam."  Mustafa 
Kuprili,  known  as  Faal,  the  Tirtuous^  was  now  the  one  support  of  the  tottering 
empire.  In  the  new  ordinance  the  "Kisam  Jedid"  be  issued  ot  deis  for  Christian 
t<jleratiou,  renewed  in  1690  the  capitulations  of  1673  with  the  Marquis  de  Chriteau- 
neuf,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV,  and  after  the  victoiy  of  Tokiily  ai  Zenushi 
over  Generals  USusler  and  Doria  he  successfully  renewed  the  war  with  the 
conquest  of  Nissa,  Widdin,  Semendria,  and  Belgrade. 

On  July  23,  1691,  Suleimftn  III  died,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  brother 
Ahmed  II  (1G91-1G95)  The  Grand  Vizier,  in  whoso  army  three  hundred  French 
officers  were  servin*,',  was  utterly  defeated  on  August  19  at  Slankameu,  not  far 
from  I'eLerwarUeiu,  l)y  the  Margrave  of  Baden  (the  "Turkish  Louis")  and  the 
Brandenburg  general  Hans  Albrecht  von  Barf  us  (Vol.  VIII);  with  him  p^ 
ished  on  the  field  of  battle  thirteen  pashas,  many  officers,  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  Tb*'  nermann  also  suffered  severe  losses.  After  the  death  of  Ahmed  II,  on 
February  G,  1695,  and  the  accession  of  Mustafa  II  (1695-1703)  the  Kapudan 
Pa^jha,  Hussein  Pssha,  ''Mezzo  Morto,"  recaptured  Chios  from  the  Venetians 
(February  18).  Mustafo  in  person  defeated  the  bold  Count  Friedrich  von  Vete^ 
ani-Mallentheim  at  Lugos  on  September  and  toolc  lappa,  while  Peter  the  Great 
of  Kussia  forced  Azov  to  suirender  in  July,  lt>9fi. 

On  July  5,  1697,  Prince  £ugene  of  Savoy  was  appointed  commander-iii-cliief 
of  the  whole  of  the  imperial  army.  On  July  24  the  prince,  who  was  thirty-four 
3rear8  of  age,  took  the  field;  he  had  already  won  his  spurs  before  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  from  that  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  Turks  deserted  them.  After 
pacifying  a  revolt  in  Upper  Hungar}',  he  followed  the  Sultan  by  forced  marehe;^  to 
Zenta;  when  the  sun  set  upon  Sejitember  2,  20,000  Turks  lay  dead  upon  llie 
battlefield,  and  10,0(H)  in  the  Thdss ;  only  2,000  escaped.  The  Sultan  was  obliged 
to  watch  the  destruction  of  his  army  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ri\  er;  he  fled 
to  Temesv^r  and  retired  across  the  Danube.  Tliis  brilliant  exploit  ui  the  inij  erial 
army  is  preserved  in  memory  by  the  rough  German  ballad :  "  Turk,  the  hour  is 
now  oome  that  thou  wilt  be  destroyed,  for  we  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
thy  empire.  In  truth  the  di^raceful  Frenchman,  who  stirs  up  trouble  through 
the  world,  helps  thee  secretly  and  without  conseience,  saying  that  we  shall  then 
be  overthn)wn.  .  .  ."  Making  Trani;}  Ivania  his  base  of  operations,  ('ount  T>o<Ter 
of  Bussy-Kabutiu  made  an  iucursion  at  that  moment,  with  30,000  cavalry,  iiUo  the 
Bsnat  and  recaptured  Uipalanka  on  the  Danube. 

The  xesi^ts,  however,  of  the  peace  of  Byswick  (VoL  Vn,  p.  493)  and  of  the 
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Inttle  of  Zenta  oouM  not  be  utilised  to  the  f  uH,  as  the  emperor  wm  oUiged  to 

cany  on  war  in  four  difTerent  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the 
Austrian  war  ministry  was  utterly  exhausted.  After  more  than  three  months  of 
negotiations  which  were  spent  in  breaking  down  the  resistance  of  Poland  and 
Russia  to  the  intervention  of  the  sea  powers,  Holland  and  England,  and  in  over- 
throw ing  the  influence  of  the  French  embassador  in  Stainboul,  the  peace  ol 
Carlowitz,  on  the  Danube,  was  ooncluded  on  January  2G,  1G99  (see  Llie  i»late 
facing  tbis  ]iapre,  "  Map  for  the  History  of  European  Turkey  ").  I  bis  peace  gave 
the  emperor  Transylvania  uad  most  of  Hungary,  and  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
l^menez;  the  Venetian  Republic  secured  the  M<»ea,  withont  Lepsnto,  while 
Bagusa  was  embodied  in  the  Turkish  Empira  The  diief  result,  however,  of  the 
peace  was  to  }>luce  diplomatic  relations  between  the  emperor  and  the  Sultan  upon 
a  basis  that  corresponded  to  the  dignity  of  the  former.  The  emperor  was  now  in 
a  poeitiou  to  secure  the  solidarity  of  the  Hungarian  territories,  though  unfortu- 
nately his  administrative  capacities  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  Kewlta  on  the 
part  of  tliG  Tnaguates  Franz  II  WAk'vzy,  Anton  Esterhazy-Forchtenstein,  Alexander 
Kdroly,  and  others,  and  of  the  e\  an<^'el!cal  population,  repeatedly  endangered  the 
position  oi  tiiis  dearly  acquired  provinc& 

Mustafa  II  retired  to  Adriaaople.  The  Grand  Yisier  HuseeiD  Ki^riH 
employed  the  peace  of  C:irIo\\  ltz  for  the  introduction  of  opportune  refranns;  bat 
his  premature  death  in  170.S  deprived  the  eni|n'ie  of  his  services.  His  succes- 
sor, Mustafa  Daltal)an,  sliowed  great  cruelty  to  the  Catholic  Armenians.  He, 
together  with  the  Grand  Mufti  FeisuHah,  was  sacrificed  to  the  Janissaries,  who 
then  dethroned  the  Sultan,  and  set  up  his  brollier  Ahmed  in  (1703>17d0)  under 
the  condition  that  he  should  transfer  hb  residence  back  to  Oonetentinoplfc 
Mr.stafa  II  wa"?  confineil  in  the  Seraglio,  where  he  was  poisoned  foiu"  months  after 
his  deposition.  Like  his  predecessors,  Ahmed  devoted  himself  personally  to  the 
art  of  poetry.  The  most  important  event  in  lus  government  was  the  arrival  at 
Bender  of  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Poltava  in  1709  by  the 
rius^ians,  the  Wittelsbach  Cluales  XII  (the  great-uncle  of  Johaiin  Kasimir  of 
Pfalz-Zweibrlicken).  The  Grand  Vizier  Ali  Chnrli  had  promised  him  the  iieip  of 
the  Khan  of  the  (jrim  Tartars,  and  thus  induced  him  to  enter  the  Ukraine,  in 
spite  of  the  Russian  superiority.  The  Grand  Viaier  was  prevented  ^m  fulfilling 
his  promiee  by  his  deposition.  Charles  Ironhead "  (demirbash)  as  the  Turks 
called  him,  placed  one  thousand  men  at  Ozemovitz  on  t]ie  border  of  Moldavia  to 
keep  watch  upon  the  Russians,  and  with  his  faithful  friend,  Stanislaus  I'onialoiJsky, 
induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war  against  Russia  (November  21,  1710).  He  had 
already  begun  eecret  negotiations  with  the  Greek  aubjeote  of  the  Sultan.  At 
Kujsh  on  the  Pruth  the  Grand  Vizier  Baltaji  Mohammed  defeated  the  thirty  thou- 
f»and  men  of  the  Czar  Peter,  with  a  force  three  times  as  great ;  but  the  Czarina 
Katharine  suooeeded  In  securing  freedom  and  favourable  conditions  of  peace  on 
July  21  and  22, 1711,  by  bribing  Osnan  Aga  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  After  this 
the  Csar  gave  up  his  daims  to  Azov  and  its  temiUit7.  After  an  adventurous 
journey  through  central  Europe  the  Swedish  Idng  Mtnmed  from  Demotika  to 
Stralsund  in  November,  1714. 

Tlianks  to  the  treacherous  Greeks,  who  preferred  the  Osmau  yoke  to  the  Cath- 
olic government)  the  Grand  Visier  Damad  Ali  was  enabled  to  leoaver  tiie  Morea 
from  the  Venetians  (1715),  who  had  grown  effeminate  in  the  hizQiieos  Ule  of  theur 
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pnlafies,  and  did  noliliiiig  to  secure  thdr  pcedous  poBaession.  Tbo  empnor  and 

Pi)pe  found  an  occasion  for  alliance  in  the  "Holy  Feileratiou  "  of  1697.  Their 
united  flort  trnvcrsr-d  the  An  liipelafro  unfler  the  pa]  al  Hag.  In  1760  Corfu  wns 
freed  from  the  Turkish  besieging  forces  by  the  buid  resistance  of  the  Venetian 
general  Johann  libtthias.  Count  of  Schulenburg  (August  19) ;  his  marble  atatue  in 
Corfii,  erected  m  1718  by  the  Venetian  Senate,  bears  the  Hue  inscription  **  Adhuc 
viveuii."  Prince  Eugene  iiisisitil  upmi  onnying  out  the  lerma  of  the  (rcnty,  and 
gnthered  nn  nmiy  nt  Futak  near  I'elerwardeiu.  On  August  5,  in  conjunction  with 
I'lince  Alexander  of  Wuitemberg,  he  won  the  baUle  of  I'eterwaidein,  "  the  Ilun- 
ipirian  Gibral^,"  in  vhiefa  the  Grand  Vizier  All  Kamurjich  was  slain.  Pope 
Clement  XI  sent  the  prinoe  a  consecrated  sword  and  hat.  The  Banat  was  coii- 
4piered  by  Claudius  Fiorimund  Count  Mercy,  and  Teniesvar  ft  U  (Xi'veiuln-r  13; 

Vol  VU,  p,  517).  Eugene  decisively  rejected  au  attempt  at  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  sea  powers  and  turned  upon  Belgrade.  The  bombardment  of  the 
island  town  began  on  July  23,  when  tl^  Turkish  army  approached  from  Semen- 
dria.  The  inii>erial  troojw  liad  been  increased  by  six  infantry  battalions  from 
the  elfrtorato  of  liavaria  and  a  drafjoon  rct^imcnt.  The  Uavaiian  ])rinces,  Karl 
Albrecht  and  Ferdinand,  were  before  the  walla  on  which  their  father  had  per- 
formed his  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  in  1688  (p.  1G5).  On  August  17  Prinoe 
Ferdinand  Albrecht  II  nf  r.mnsvvick-Bevem  began  the  assault  and  the  battle; 
Ikdgrade  surrendered  on  tlie  f  dlnwinrr  day  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.    The  fame  of  the  "noble  knight"  was  in  ail  men's  mouths. 

In  the  spring  of  1717  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  at  Posharewatz  (I'ass- 
arovits)  on  the  Danube.  The  same  Christian  powers  which  had  formerly  made 
such  feeble  efforts  to  crush  the  enemy  of  Christendom  now  displayed  great 
nnxicty  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Eugene  determined 
to  make  a  military  demousti-ation  towards  Nish  and  far  into  Bosnia.  On  July  21 
the  cMtnvention  was  concluded.  The  Porte  gare  up  the  Banat,  with  Temesvdr, 
Belgrade,  and  a  strip  of  territory  running  to  the  south  of  the  Save.  The  jurisdio* 
ti>  n  of  the  impcrinl  mn^uls  over  subjects  of  the  Koman  Empire  resident  in  the 
Turkish  £mpire  waa  coulirmed  in  a  commercial  treaty. 

(e)  The  Peace  of  Betgrade.^'Belbvnm  1722  and  1724  a  protracted  struggle 
broke  out  bi  t  ween  the  Osmans  and  theS^evid  Shahs,  Hosain  and  Thaiaasp  of 
Peisia  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  '^^2),  w'liich  brouglit  pnme  advantnge  to  the  Paissians  by  the 
<5onquest  of  Daghestan  and  other  provinces  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  it  resulted  on 
September  7, 1730,  in  the  deposition  of  Ahmed  111,  who  had  vainly  saciificed  to 
th»  denumd  of  the  Janissaries  the  Gmnd  Vizier  Damad  Ibrahim,  the  Kapudan 
Pasha,  and  the  Kyaya-beg  (minist*-  t  i  domestic  affaii-s).  Ahmed  died  in  1736  of 
pvoison,  when  war  broke  out  between  ilussia  and  Turkey  again.  He  left  a  biilliant 
memorial  behind  him,  in  respect  of  his  influence  upon  Osman  architecture. 
Edmondo  de  Amicis,  the  well-lcnown  writer  of  belles  lettres,  speaks  of  this  in 
1877  in  enthusiastic  words :  Indeed  the  hands  which  created  sack  glorious  works 
cannot  have  been  the  hands  of  a  barbarian.  The  famous  fountain  of  Ahmed  IH 
is  a  marvel  of  grace,  richness,  and  patience,  a  thing  to  be  kept  under  a  glass  case, 
not  meant  for  the  eyes  alone,  but  seeming  to  exhale  a  radiance  of  its  owu.  How 
magnifioeiit  must  this  gigantic  Jewel  have  been  when  it  was  unveiled  in  the 
sploidoiir  cf  its  freshness  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago." 
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Mnhmttd  I  (1730-1754)  a  nephew  of  Ahmed,  was  a  learned  prince,  devoted  to 
luxury,  science,  and  fine  architecture.  He  enriched  Stamboul  with  four  libraries,  a 
mosque,  several  fountains,  and  eight  suumer  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
punished  dninkeniieai  severely,  and  induced  tiie  Modems  to  exchange  the  wine 
beaker  for  the  ooffee  cu}).  Ho  disi  layed  gretA  severity  against  the  libertine 
manners  of  the  women.  "  Their  naked  bodies  were  clothed  uuly  with  the  purple 
folds  of  the  sea- waves,"  said  the  historian  Izzi  (Isi).  He  displayed  a  Ptem 
fanaticism  in  opposing  the  movement  of  the  reformer  Mohauiiued  Abd  ei-Wahhab 
and  of  the  Wahhabites  in  Aialna  (1745),  and  decorated  the  Xaaba  at  Mecea  vith 
extravagant  splendour.  He  allowed  the  Janissaries  to  ezerdse  unlimited  influence 
upon  all  affairs  of  slate. 

However,  uiuler  his  government  the  kingdom  reached  a  further  height  of  pros- 
perity. The  campaign  of  the  Turks  against  the  Anstriana  and  Bmaians  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Kroczka  (Tricomium ;  July  23, 1739)  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  September  18.  The  death  of  Prince  Eugene  (April  21, 
1736)  was  a  lofs  severely  felt.  The  imperial  generals  Friedr.  Heinr.  von  Seck- 
endorf,  Ludw.  Andr.  Count  of  Khevenhiiller,  Geoig  Olivier  Count  of  Wallis,  and 
Wilh.  Beinh.  Count  of  Neipperg  endangered  all  suoseaa  by  their  mutual  jeal- 
ousies,  and  were  forced  to  retire  fr  uu  Servia  and  Bosnia,  beyond  the  Save  and 
Danube.  They  therefore  accepted  the  prn]insals  formulated  by  the  French  diplo- 
matist De  Villeneuve,  which  implied  the  ee-sion  of  Belgrade,  Oreova,  Le?ser 
WaUachia,  and  Jiosiiia.  Austria'i>  Intern  pulicy  was  checked  at  this  boundary  lot 
a  long  period.  Russia,  however,  which  had  gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Eteltie 
since  the  northern  war  (Vol.  VII,  p,  601)  began  to  entertain  ho^^s  of  entering 
upon  her  inheritance.  For  the  motiient,  however,  she  was  foiced  to  content  her- 
self with  Azov,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whicii  bhe  had  captured  on  July  1,  1736,  on  her 
first  devatiatuxL  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  resign  her  other  oonquesta 

Turkish  politics  had  never  been  in  such  close  connection  with  those  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  as  in  the  reign  of  Mahmud  I,  the  Solomon  of  the  Gulden  Uovu.  Diplo- 
matists of  every  country  thronged  to  his  emirl,  and  rivalled  one  aniiiher  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Turk  and  oi  his  viziers,  and  to  conclude 
fovourable  commercial  treaties.  The  greatest  influence  was  possessed  by  the 
Fiendi  ambassadors  snch  as  De  Villi  n  e,  Castellane,  and  Desailleuis,  who 
renewed  and  increased  the  old  eayiitiilatinus  in  1740  (pp.  152,  in.").  The  pticee?? 
of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  cainj  ai^m.'i  of  1737-1739  was  ;ii']>arentl\  due  to  the 
prudent  counsels  of  the  Fjench  renegade  Claude  Alexandre,  Count  of  Bonneval 
(«  Ahmed  Pasha,"  1675-1747).  In  1747  Louis  XV  sent  the  Saltan  many  splendid 
presents,  and  twenty-two  artillerists  to  work  his  new  guns.  In  1748  the  Sublime 
I'cute  ufTert  d  to  act  for  the  king  as  mediator  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la -Chaj»elle : 
Turkish  pride  had  thus  reached  its  zenith.  The  Osman  imperial  historian  Izzt 
(see  above)  relates  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  words,  **  God  gave  the 
dog  power  over  the  swine." 

C,  Fjtoic  OsicAN  in  TO  THE  Peacs  OF  Jasbt  (1754r-17d2) 

Osman  III  (1754-1757)  a  brother  of  Mahmnd  I  (deceased  September  13,1754) 

was  tifty-foui-  years  of  age  when  he  emerged  from  prison,  an  embittered  and 
hardened  character;  During  bis  reign  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier  changed  hands 
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fifteeu  limes.  The  eldeat  sou  ol  Ahmed  111,  Ti  iuce  Mulmmiued  Khan,  on  whom 
high  hopes  were  set,  died  before  his  father.  Hence  on  the  death  of  the  Sultan  the 
mceession  went  to  the  second  son  of  Ahmed,  Mustafa  III  (1754-1773).  His  leiga 
was  (listings isbed  by  the  Grand  Yiziership  of  Jiaghib  Mohammed,  who  gave  new 
vigtmr  to  ilie  empire,  and  also  won  considerable  reputation  as  an  auibor.  In 
1747  he  routed  the  Mameluke  Beys  in  Cairo,  aiid  on  March  23,  1761,  he  concluded 
a  tRBty  for  maritime  oommeroe»  trad^  and  friendship  with  Frederick  the  Great 
o!  Prussia,  the  sole  objeot  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  Austrians  of  the  fruits 
ol  Carlowitz  and  Poscharewatz. 

The  Polish  (juestion  brought  about  a  fresh  war  lu  tAveen  the  Porte  and  Knssia. 
Go  October  U,  17G9,  the  Grand  Vizier  Hamsa  couliued  the  liutj^iau  ambassador 
Obiywkoff  in  the  Oastle  of  the  Seven  Towers.  The  Khan  of  (he  Nogish  Orimean 
Ilutin»  E(e)rin  Oira7»entered  the  Russian  provinces  on  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester, 
though  his  death  (March,  1769)  freed  Kussia  from  this  enemy.  iMustafa  III  had 
alreailv  adopted  the  name  of  Ghnn  (the  vi(*torious).  The  Sultan  beheaded  both 
the  Grand  Vizier  Mohammed  £miu,  and  also  the  Voivode  of  Moldavia,  XuUi- 
UBcbi,  for  their  ill  suoeeas  mfiinab  the  Bussians  under  Alexander  Golizyn  and 
Peter  Bomjansoff  (Bomanroff)  at  Pntth.  Khalil  Pasha  suffered  defeat  in  1770 
at  Giurgevo,  Bucharest,  and  Slatiua.  Meanwhile  the  Kussian  fleet  under  Gregor 
OrlrfT  Sjiiridoff  and  John  Elphinstone  had  sailed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Archi- 
^leiago,  and  landed  troops  at  Vitylo  in  the  Morea.  Alexij  OrlofT  had  defeated  a 
rurkish  fleet  on  July  6  in  the  roadstead  of  Cheshme  (Krini)  at  Chios,  and  burnt  it 
Mttstf  the  Christkns  of  Montenegro,  the  ]!ifoinots,  and  other  Greeks  of  the 
UoRS,  especially  in  Kalamala,  revolted  in  numbers  under  the  leadership  of 
Hussian  officers.  But  the  hour  of  liberation  had  not  yet  strtick.  Tlie  Kussian 
tieet  wuld  not  force  the  passage  of  the  Daidaaelles,  wliich  had  been  fortitied  by 
tlie  Huugariau  Frenchman  Baron  Franz  Tott  (1733-1793);  the  Greek  revolt  was 
mpprawed  with  great  slaughter,  with  the  help  of  the  Albanians,  enlisted  by  the 
Pnte.  The  Albanians  inflicted  terrible  devastation  upon  Greece,  until  the  Porte 
wa*:  f  reed  to  take  mea-sures  af^ainst  them;  but  it  was  not  untU.  1779  that  they 
«ere  aliiKfsi  destroyed  by  Hassan  Pasha  at  Tripolitsii.  RumjiiuzofT,  however, 
captured  Kartal,  Bender,  and  Braila.  The  Sultan  determined  to  pn>iiose  to  the 
cnip^or  by  means  of  the  Intemuntius,  J.  A.  Ftans  de  Paula  von  Thuguty  the 
pfiitition  of  Poland,  for  which  purpose  he  had  already  taken  up  arms.  He  did  not 
suspeot  that  this  object  had  already  been  determined  by  the  northern  powers. 
Meanwhile,  General  Weismann  won  further  victories  in  1771  at  Giurgevo  and 
Tulcl^ha  on  the  Danube,  as  did  \'ussilii  Dolgorukii  in  the  Crimea  ("  Krimskij  "). 
Hie  Jsnissaries  began  to  murmur  and  refuse  obedience.  At  this  moment  the 
peace'  congress  met  in  August  in  Focfani.  The  Ilussians  expcesslj  forbade 
the  offered  int^rven'i  i:  of  Austria  and  Pnissia.  Meanwhile  the  war  continued. 
The  Russian.^  won  tunlu^r  victories.  Weismann  fell  ai  Kainarje  (July  1,  1773); 
Kaifijanzoff  advanced  thruugh  Silistria  to  Vania  ^Xovember  10).  Supported  by 
Rwiui  gQid,  Ali  Bey  (Vol  HI,  p.  712)  and  Thir  had  revolted  in  Syria  and 
^pt.  A.  Orloff  bombarded  Beyrout. 

Mustafa  III  died  on  December  24, 1773 ;  as  his  son  Selim  (III)  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  Mustafa's  brother  Abdul  Hamid  I  (1774-1780)  ascended  the  tottering 
*^ae.  On  .July  21,  1774,  at  Kutchuk-Kaiiiarjc,  four  hours  from  Silistria,  thai 
peace  vas  concluded  which  Thugiit  has  named  the  masteipiece  of  Buswan  diplo* 
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macy.  Rnsdift  obtained  a  kind  of  protoetoiate  over  Moldavia  and  WaUaclua,  ai^ 

the  Greek  Ghmtians  in  Turkey;  so,  at  any  tate,  an  article  in  this  conventioa 

leferriug  to  Pera  and  Jei-usalem  was  afterwards  interpreted  by  the  Russians. 
Furtlier  advantages  were  certaiii  Btations  in  the  Crimea,  and  free  passage  in  t^e 
Black  and  .^eaa  Seas. 

Peace  waa  nd,  howeyer,  conchided  for  all  tune."  As  eaiiy  as  1783  G^gorii 
Potemkin  again  invaded  the  Crimea,  seixed  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  drove  out  the 
Tartar  khan,  Shfthtn  Giray,  and  incorporated  this  countr}-  and  the  Kuban  territo- 
ries in  tlie  Ku^^inn  Empire  as  the  provinces  of  Tauna  and  Caucasia.  Joseph  II 
had  come  to  a  meeting  in  April,  1780,  with  the  Czarina  Katliarine  II  in  Mohileff, 
and  had  forced  the  Sultan  to  give  way  by  threats  of  war.  In  May,  1787,  fol- 
lovred  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  rulers  in  Kh^non,  where  Potemkin  inscribed 
upon  the  southern  gate  the  boastful  inscription,  "  This  way  to  Byzantium."  On 
August  16  the  Grand  Vizier  anticipated  a  revolt  of  the  Janisaarie=^  l>y  confining  the 
liussiau  ambassador  BulgakofT  in  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers  (Vedekule).  On 
October  12  Alexander  \V.  Suvoroff  began  the  second  war.  Austria  had  never  led 
«o  powerful  an  army  against  the  Turks.  Their  force  inelnded  245,000  infantry, 
37,000  ( a\  ;ih y,  ami  900  guns,  but  no  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  Russians  had 
been  evi>lve(l.  I'riuce  Josias  of  Saxe-CoHirf^  captured  Chotin,  the  famnus  Laudon 
Novi  and  Dul)icxa  in  Bosnia  in  1788;  I'olemkiu  conquered  Oczukoti  (September 
17,  1788),  and  in  the  Crimea  the  city  of  Hajibei,  the  later  Odessa  (the  autumn  of 
1789). 

On  April  1,  1789,  Abdul  Hamid  I  dieil,  and  was  sn('(  ee<1e<l  by  Selim  TIT, 
an  energetic  character,  and  the  only  smi  of  Mustafa  TTT  (17S'J-1S()7;  see  plate 
facing  p.  149),  who  h.ul  Iiiihcrto  pursued  liis  studies  in  the  Seraglio;  he  was  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Austria.  Tlie  Krst  important  events  during  the  continuation  of 
the  war  were  the  victories  of  Oobmig  and  SuvoroflT  at  Focfani  (August  1 ;  ct  above) 
and  of  the  general  Karl  Joseph,  Count  Clerfait,  at  Mehadia  on  the  Cerna  at 
Orsova;  on  September  22  followed  the  virtorr  of  Suvoroff  and  Cf»htir<x  at  Martin- 
€Stie  on  the  Kimnok.  On  October  8  Belf^nule  was  surrendered,  and  the  imjierial 
banner  again  iiuated  ou  the  baitleuicuta  u£  the  fortresses.  Joseph's  system  of 
govemmentk  however,  excited  the  strongest  opposition,  both  in  tlie  Netherlands 
and  in  Hungary.  Austria  was  oblig«  <'  ;  agree  to  n^otiations  at  Sist^  :  The 
Eussians  gave  a  decided  refusal  to  seii>l  delefiates  to  the  congress,  and  de. -lined  to 
admit  any  interventii m  whatever  on  the  part  of  I'oreif^ti  ])o\vers.  On  Deceinl>er 
22, 17'JO,  Suvoroh  had  stormed  IsmaTl,  the  strongest  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the 
Danube.  The  French  Revolution  forced  Austria  and  Praasia  to  compose  their 
differmces  (Vol.  VIII);  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  t3ie  convent i.-n  .if 
Sistn\'a  on  the  Daiuibe,  August  4, 1791.  The  allied  imperial  courts  had  failed  to 
obtain  their  oliject,  ■  -  tlte  partiiion  of  >!iirn]>ean  Turkey.  I^eopold  Tl  (em|*et'>r 
«ince  February  20,  1790)  was  forced  w  surreuder  the  fertile  district  of  Wallachia, 
and  even  his  acquisitions  of  Laudon  and  Belgrade ;  it  was  settled  that  the  stream 
of  Csma  should  henceforward  form  the  frontier.  Kussia  carried  on  coinmmuca- 
tions  on  her  own  account  in  (^alatz  by  means  of  Prince  Nikolai  Eepnin,  con- 
tentincT  herself  with  Oczakol]' and  lIic  frnntior  of  the  Dniester.  After  the  death  of 
Potemkin  (October  16,  1791),  the  peace  of  Jassy  was  tinaily  concluded  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1792,  by  Count  Sesborodko,  The  northern  dioce  of  tlie  Black  Sea  had 
iieoome  Buasian* 
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4.  THE  AGE  OF  ATTEMPTS  AT  BEFOEM  (FIRST  HAIf  OP  THE 

NLNETEENTH  CENTURY) 

A.  The  Cokclusion  of  the  Keign  of  Selim  III 

Selim  III  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  defending  an  empire  that  was  threat- 
ened on  ever}'  side.  Syria,  Kpjj'pt,  and  Koumelia,  Jessar  Pasha  in  St.  Jean  d'Arc, 
the  Mamelukes  in  Cauro  and  jPaavan-Oglu  in  Widdiu  on  the  Danube,  together 
'whih  the  subject  hordes  of  tba  Erzalijes  or  Kyrjalis,  and  their  leader,  the  famotis 
Bulgarian  luje  Voivoda,  threw  off  the  goyenunent  of  the  Sublime  Porte  almost 
?iim:I"ino  Mslv.  Jionaparte  was  prepared  tn  put  an  end  to  the  Venetian  rejuiblic 
in  171*7,  aiitl  iniurmed  tlie  ]>irectorate  that  France  must  retain  Corfu.  "  For  Corfu 
and  Zante,"  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  "  make  us  masters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  with- 
out these  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  Turkish  Empba"  Even  before 
this  time  Talleyrand  had  turned  his  eyes  upon  Egypt.  Bonaparte  was  now  ordered 
to  seize  Malta  and  Egypt,  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  pierce 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  On  July  1, 179S,  36,000  Frenebroeu  seized  £^pt.  Tallej- 
moA  attempted  to  con^oe  the  Sultan  that  the  campaign  was  directed  only  against 
the  Mamelukes.  Interference  in  the  Eastern  qu^tion  was  bound  to  foroe  Busa* 
into  action  against  Franeo.  On  September  1  the  Porte  declared  war  ap;ainst 
Franee,  confined  the  French  ambassador  Kuttin  in  the  Ca.stle  of  th«  Seven  Towers 
(Yedikule),  supported  the  European  coalition  for  some  time,  allowed  his  tleet  to 
co-operate  with  the  Russians,  who  captured  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  French, 
However,  aflw  Bonaparte's  viotoiy  at  Aboukir  on  July  25, 1799  (VoL  III,  p.  713) 
the  Sultan  resumed  his  poHey  of  neutrality,  and  concluded  i)eace  with  France ;  ha 
had  to  struggle  against  the  moat  dangerous  enemies  at,  home,  tlie  decay  of  tlie 
finances,  the  disobedience  of  the  Janissaries,  of  the  Pasha  of  Janina  (Aii^  see 
Fig.  2  of  the  plate  faeii^  p.  184),  of  Widdin,  Syria,  and  the  Wahhafaites  of  Arabia. 

In  1802  the  Sultan  determined  upon  a  "  reorganisation  "  (Nisan  Jedid)  of  the 
army,  a  movement  equivalent  to  a  cntip  d'^cat.  The  new  troop,  a  militia  trained 
in  European  methods,  was  to  be  reidly  a  counterpoise  to  the  Janissaries,  and 
a  Hatti-diefif  of  1805  forced  the  flower  of  the  Osman  youth  to  enlist  under 
its  flag. 

In  1504  a  violent* revolt  of  the  Serbs,  under  Genrj^  Petrovid,  otherwise  Czerney 
or  Kani)i;eorge,  broke  out  at  Sibuitza,  Deligrad,  Stalat/,  and  Nish  at^ainsL  the 
arbitrary  methcnis  uf  the  Janissaries ;  it  was  supported,  owing  to  Russian  iutiuence, 
by  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  WaUachia,  Eonstantin  Munisis  and  Kon- 
etantin  Ypsilantis.  Tn  1805  the  revolt  spread  further.  In  1808  the  Serbs  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Shahatz,  and  after  a  temporary  repulse  conquered  Belgrade  in 
September,  1800,  were  victorious  at  Ushitze  under  Milos  Obrenovic  in  1807,  and 
organised  the  popular  assembly  (Skuptshina).  Western  Europe  considered  this 
waxlike  movement  as  the  beginnit^  of  the  general  libetation  of  the  CShristaaii 
rayahs  (hearths)  from  Turkish  supremacy,  and  it  is  in  this  fact  tbat  its  historical 
importance  c-onsists. 

First,  however,  the  great  theatre  of  the  war  was  opened  in  the  north.  Not 
<nil7  bad  Kapoleon  I  secured  bis  recognition  as  emperor  from  the  Saltan,  1806,  but 
Jfiushal  Bran^  who  was  French  ambassador  in  G(niatantin<q[|le  from  1803  to  1805* 
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induced  Selim  to  disown  the  conveution  of  Jasey  (1792),  bjr  the  deposition  of  the 
voivodes  of  Wallachia;  the  Czar  thereupon  seut  an  army  to  the  Danul)e  under 
the  Freiherr  vcm  ^lichclson.  while  the  English  fleet  under  Duckworth  forced 
the  Uardauelles,  and  appeared  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  capital,  however,  bad 
been  thrown  into  a  atate  of  defenoe  by  the  IVench  ambaaaador.  Count  S^baatiani, 
and  forced  the  fleet  to  retreat  to  E^pt  Kapoleon,  on  November  11, 1806,  wrote 
to  the  Sultfin  from  Berlin,  to  the  effect  that  fate  had  appointed  him  the  saviour  of 
Turkey.  He  iiiiem|itecl  to  seen rc  a  compact  between  the  Porte  and  Persia,  from 
whicli  iiusisia  had  taken  Mmgreiia,  as  recently  as  1803-1804,  with  Karabagh,  and 
Shiivau  in  1805.  In  the  peace  of  lllsit  (July  7, 1807)  the  Czar  and  emperor  cer^ 
tainly  formed  a  aecr^  compact  to  capture  the  Turkidi  poesessiona  in  Europe  as 
far  as  Constantinople,  and  divide  them  between  themselves  (Vol.  VIII).  The 
Corsican  declared  that  he  would  never  leave  Const^^nfinople,  to  nile  wlii(  li  was 
to  rule  the  world.  At  a  later  date  the  Czar  Alexander  declared  to  the  French 
ambassador,  Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  that  to  Russia  Coustantinopie  could 
be  nothing  else  than  a  provincial  town  at  the  extreme  end  of  her  empire,  that  it 
was  his  by  the  mere  facta  of  geogmphy,  and  that  he  must  have  the  key  to  the  door 
of  his  own  house. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Turkey  was  shaken  to  her  veiy  depths.  Selim  TII 
attempted  to  force  a  number  of  troops  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Nisau  .Jetlui; 
the  result  was  the  revolt  of  May  29, 1807.  In  vain  the  teirified  ruler  sacriliced 
his  councilloFB,  and  flung  their  heads  over  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio;  in  vain  did  he 
promifse  to  nimul  the  Nisan  Jedid.  Selim  was  dei)osed  by  a  fetva  of  the  Mufti 
(May  31, 1807).  Mustafa  IV  (1807-1808)  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Ulenia.s. 
In  vain  did  the  victorious  general  Mustafa  Bairaktar  (see  Fig.  1  on  the  plate  facing 
p.  188)  advance  from  Bustchuk  upon  the  capital  He  found  that  the  deposed 
Sultan  had  been  ahead}-  strangled.  In  vain  iliil  he  fetch  Prince  Mahmud,  who 
was  utterly  lerrified,  from  his  hiiliu^r-place,  and  pKu'laiiu  him  Sultan,  as  the  secrind 
son  of  AIhI  ul-Hamid  I  (July  28,  1808),  while  he  punished  ihe  niunlerers  of  Selim 
with  a  learful  nmssacre,  re-established  the  Nisan  Jedid,  secured  the  execution  of 
Mustafa  IV  by  tlie  Sultan,  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  Jamsaaries.  This  last  act 
proved  his  own  destruction.  The  populace  supported  the  Janissaries ;  Bairaktar 
was  closely  besieged,  and  blew  himself  up  with  his  opponents  on  November  14. 

£.  Mahhud  II 

^lAinti  T)  TT  (1808-1830  ;  see  plate  facing  p.  140>  recognised  the  Jnnissarie*?  in 
a  solemn  Hatti-sherif,  issued  ou  Nnvember  18,  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  tluono. 
The  army  and  the  population  greeted  the  one  surviving  descendant  of  the  Osman 
house  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  *'Chok  yaaha  SuUan  Mahmud"  resounded  from 
thousands  of  throats  in  the  mo8(|ues  and  on  the  public  squares.  The  Osman 
dynasty  had  been  saved  a.-^  by  a  minide.  Tlie  Sullan,  who  was  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  confr<<iited  hy  two  dangerous  uj^ponents,  the  Serbs  and  llnssian.s 
The  latter  were  suppoitiug  the  Serbs  and  also  the  Montenegiins  against  the  Turks 
and  the  Frebch  in  Dalmatia.  However,  the  war  upon  the  Danube  was  contintied 
with  no  great  vigour.  It  was  not  until  the  peace  of  Frederikshamu,  of  September 
17,  1809,  when  Russia  acquired  Finland  from  Sweden  and  secured  a  guarantee 
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from  Kapoleoii  that  tlie  Polish  kingd(Hii  should  not  be  restored,  that  the  TurldslL 

war  again  took  n  prornineiit  |)lace  in  Russian  policy.  In  ISIO  Prince  Bagration. 
was  rei'laceil  I)y  Count  Kameuskii  as  supreme  comuiander  u\  er  eiiihty  thouj^and 
men.  He  iiumediately  crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  June  3  captured  Bazarjik, 
which  was  followed  hy  the  oomquest  of  Silistria,  Sistova,  Bustchuk,  Giurgevo,  and 
Xicopolis.  The  fear  of  Naptdeon  and  of  a  Polish  rising  prevented  further  enter- 
prise. After  the  death  of  Kamenskii,  GolenishehefF-Kutusoff,  (V<»1.  VIII.  ]».  iT), 
who  was  SLXty-Hve  years  of  age,  utterly  defeated  the  Turks  on  October  12,  1811,  at 
Slobodse  and  Eustchuk.  This  victory  decided  the  war.  The  English  fleet  made  a 
demonstration  before  the  DardaneUes  to  |wevent  the  Sultan  agreeing  to  the  conti- 
uental  embargo  of  Napoleon.  The  peaoe  of  Bucharest,  May  12, 1812,  reconfirmed 
the  convention??  of  Kiiti  huk-Kainarje  and  Jassy,  ceded  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  and 
gave  the  'Serbs  an  amnesty,  greater  independence,  and  an  extension  of  territory. 
The  brothers  Mumsi,  the  Solbu's  Ffaanaikt  negotiators,  were  executed  upi»  their 
tetum  home  on  account  of  the  ezttavagance  of  the  cmcesstans  made  by  them  to 
the  Czar. 

(a)  The  Foundation  of  the  Servian  Principality.  —  The  Bussians  had  secured 
an  inflnenoe  in  Serria,  which  Austria  *had  obstinately  disdained.  When,  however, 
in  May,  1813,  the  Bussiaas  appeared  on  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  the  Turkish  array 
again  advanced  into  Servia;  Georg  Petrovir  fled  to  Ptussia  byway  of  Au;^tria.  The 
Osraans  exacted  a  bitter  vengeance  upon  the  c*)uutry,  but  on  Palm  .Sunday,  April 
11, 1815,  MiloS  Obreuovid  appeared  with  the  ancient  banner  of  the  Voivodes.  The 
psople  as  a  whole  flocked  to  the  standard,  and  the  Turks  were  left  in  possession 
only  of  their  fortresses.  On  November  6,  1817,  Milo&  was  recognised  by  the 
bishop,  the  Kneses,  and  people,  as  voivode;  while  Karageorpp,  who  had  returned 
to  the  country  to  ally  himself  with  the  Greek  Hetairia,  was  murdered. 

(b)  The  Oreek  War  of  lAberation.  —  Almost  contemporary  with  the  Society  of 
the  I'hilomusoi,  which  wa<;  founded  in  Athens  in  1812,  arase  in  Hreece  the  secret 
•  niifratemity  of  the  "  philiki "  (<^<\t«»7  fratpia),  whose  energies  after  some  years 
brought  about  the  open  struggle  for  freedom.  Three  young  Greeks,  Nik.  Skuplws 
of  Aita,  Ath.  Tzakaloph  of  Janina,  and  PSaag.  Anagnostopuloe  of  Andritzena, 
founded  the  new  Hetairia  at  Odessa  in  1814,  and  swore  "  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
between  themselves  and  the  enemies  of  their  country  only  by  means  of  tire  and 
sword."  Oaths  of  appallinj^  s,  U  iuuity  united  this  growing  band  of  comrades. 
This  yearum>;  iur  liberation  pit»cecded  from  and  was  sustained  by  an  intellectual 
renaissance  <rf  the  nation.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Byzantium  by  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks  had  been  deprived  of  all  political  freedom.  But  under  the 
ecclesiastical  protection  of  their  patriarch  in  Fanar  and  in  monasteries  (at  Athos 
and  Janina  in  Epirus,  and  in  the  theological  school  of  the  Peloponuese  at  Diniit- 
zana)  the  spark  of  culture  and  freedom  had  glowed  amongst  Uie  ashes,  and  was 
kept  alive  in  the  language  of  the  Church  and  the  GospeL  As  was  the  case  with 
the  Armenians  and  the  Jews,  suj^erior  intelli<^ence  and  dexterity  .secured  the  liigli- 
est  positions  for  the  Greeks  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Padishah.  After 
the  p«jsitiou  of  lirst  interpreter  of  the  Porte  had  fallen  into  their  hands  (at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  aU  negotiations  concerning  foreign  policy  were  carried 
on  through  them;  they  were  preferred  for  ambassadorial  poets  in  foreign  courts. 
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and  from  the  oighteenth  ceutun'  the  Vovte  made  a  practice  of  choosing  from  their 
numbers  the  hosjuxlars  of  Moliiaviu  iiml  Wallachia.  The  opinion  of  nu  Entjliah 
diplomatist  upon  iheae  i*lianaiiuUs  sliurLiy  betore  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  iievo- 
lution,  which  was  tranalated  by  Goethe^  is  well  known, "  Under  tiie  oppression  eouit- 
daed  by  Turkish  despotism  with  a  daily  increasing  force,  the  Greek  chaiacfcer 
acquiieil  a  readiness  for  subterfuge  and  a  perversity  of  judgment  on  question?*  of 
moRilily,  which  a  contLDuance  of  servitude  j^raihially  di'velojvod  to  an  habitual 
double  dealing  and  treachery,  which  strikes  the  lureiguer  liom  ilie  liret  moment."' 
However*  the  Greeks  looked  anxiously  to  Russian  champions  and  libeiatorsy  not> 
withstanding  all  the  apparent  privileges  received  from  the  Porte,  from  the  time  of 
the  i)eace  of  Fosharcvat?,  llie  whole  of  tJxe  Morea  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turks.  In  the  devastation  which  Kimsia's  attempt  t'l  liberati'  the  "Xforca  hatl 
brought  down  upon  Greece  ia  1770,  when  llelias  aiid  Feiopounese  suliered  ioliu- 
man  devastatbn  from  the  Albanians  whom  the  Tiuks  eaUed  in,  Athens  and  the 
islands  had  been  spaied;  in  1779  the  Turks  found  themselves  obliged  to  send 
Hasan  Pa?ha  tn  destroy  the  unbridled  Albanians  at  Tripolitsa.  In  the  peace 
of  Kiitchuk-Kainarje  in  1774  Russia  had  af^ain  been  obli;/«>d  to  abandon  the 
Greeks  to  the  Osmans,  though  the  Turkish  yoke  became  proportionately  lighter 
as  the  power  of  the  Porte  grew  feebler.  Hie  Hellenes  enriched  tibemadres  by- 
means  of  commerce ;  the  sails  of  the  merchantmen  sent  out  by  the  islands  covered 
the  Mediterranean.  During  the  French  Kevolulion  almost  the  entire  Levant  trade 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  French  fell  mto  their  hands.  The  number  of  Greek 
sailors  was  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  In  their  struggles  with  tlie  pirates  their 
ahips  had  always  sailed  prepared  for  war,  and  they  had  produced  a  taee  of  war- 
riors atont-heaited  and  capable,  like  the  Armatoles,  who  served  in  the  armies  of 
Europe.  In  the  mountain  ranges  of  Maina,  of  Albania,  and  Thessfilx  still  survived 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  "  wandermg  shepherds  "  ("  klephts  ")  w  lio  had  never 
bowed  to  the  Usman  sword.  The  chUdi-eu  of  the  rich  merchants  who  traded  with 
the  coasts  o£  £uk^  studied  in  Western  schools,  and  readily  abscabed  tlie  free 
ideals  of  the  American  Uni<ni  and  the  French  Bevdution.  In  the  year  1796 
Konstantinos  Khigas  of  Phena  (Vdeatino  in  Thessaly,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  543)  sketched 
in  Vienna  a  plan  for  the  general  ri^'ing  of  his  nation,  and  se  uied  an  enthusiastifj 
support  for  his  aims,  which  he  .sung  in  fiery  balhids.  When  he  was  planning  to 
enter  into  relations  with  Bouapaite,  whom  he  legai  ded  as  the  hero  of  freedom,  ho 
was  arrested  in  Trieste  in  1798,  and  handed  over  by  the  Austrian  police,  with  five 
of  his  companions,  to  tiie  Fnsha  of  Belgrade,  who  exo  utcil  him.  He  died  the 
death  of  a  hero,  willi  the  worrls,  "T  liave  sown  the  seed,  and  my  nation  will  i-e;i[> 
the  sweet  fruit."  Adaniauiios  Kuials  (1748-1833)  of  Sm}Tna  was  working  in 
Paris  together  with  hia  associates,  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to  bring  about  Lh© 
intellectual  renaissance  of  tbe  Greeks,  the  "Falingenesia.**  At  the  Vienna  Con* 
gress  Count  John  Kapo  d'Istrias  (Cap  »distrias)  of  O^rfu  had  founded  the  Hetiiiiia 
of  the  Philnmnsoi,  which  entertained  the  idea  of  founding  an  academy  in  Athens. 
The  oiil\  thing  wanting  to  these  associations  was  a  leader,  as  was  also  the  ca»e 
with  tlie  Serbs. 

This  loader  was  eventually  ])rovided  by  Russia.  Alexander  Ypsilantis,  bom  of 
a  noble  Flianariot  family  (December  12,  1792),  was  a  grand><  n  of  t]ie  hospodur 
of  Wallachia,  of  the  same  iianie,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Turks  in  1805  aD 
the  age  of  eighty ;  he  was  a  son  of  that  ivoustantiue  Ypsilautis  who  had  been 
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deposed  from  the  post  of  hospodar  of  Wallaebia  in  the  same  year,  nnd  had  fled  into 
exile.  As  the  C/ar's  adjutant  during  the  Vii  uim  ( Amifrcss,  lie  had  inspired  tliat 
mouarch  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Hetairia.  Kelvmg  upon  the  silent  consent  of 
his  master,  he  went  to  Kishineff  in  Uessarabia,  in  September,  1820,  with  the  object 
of  oonmraiucating  with  the  leaders  of  the  federation  in  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties in  Constantinople,  and  upon  the  mainland.  Availing  hin.bf  lf  of  the  dilhcul- 
ties  cau'^C'*!  to  the  Poile  by  the  revolted  Ali  Pasha  of  Juniiin,  Ali-xamU  r  A  psihinl  is, 
ac«M:n]ani<.'d  by  his  brother  KunstAntiiu'  and  Prinns  Kajitaku/enos,  (■in>sed  tlie 
l^ruiii  on  Maich  6, 1S21,  entered  Jassy,  sent  a  leporL  un  the  same  night  tu  tlm 
Car,  who  was  awaiting  the  lesnlt  of  the  congress  at  Tjiihach  (VoL  VIII,  p.  117)^ 
and  forthwith  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Greek  nalioiL  On  March  12  he  started  for 
Wallachia;  not  until  April  9  did  ho  reach  T'luliarcst  with  five  thiai.-;aid  men. 
But  from  that  momenL  the  muvenu'iii  }ir(ived  vintVirLuuate.  The  C/ar.  whose 
hands  were  tied  by  ihe  liuly  Aiiianeo  and  the  iniluence  o£  legitimist  iheones, 
declared  the  Greelts  to  he  rebels  and  the  Russian  consul  in  Jassy  (>i>enly  disap- 
jKOved  of  the  Phanariot  enterprise.  It  now  la  <:;anie  manifest  how  feeble  was  the 
popularity  of  these  leaders  oii  the  Panube.  I  hey  wei"e  opposed  by  the  Boyars, 
the  peasants  fell  away  from  ilieni,  the  Serbs  hehl  hark,  and  treacherj'  reigned  in 
their  own  camp.  To  no  pur^»ose  did  the  "  Sacix;d  Dand  "  display  its  heroism  at 
Dagashani  (in  Little  "Wallachia,  Jmie  19,  1821),  against  the  superior  forces  of 
Uie  Pa^a  of  Silistria  md  BraUa.  On  June  26  Ypsilantis  escaped  to  Austrian 
territitiv,  where  he  spent  tlie  best  years  of  his  life  at  ^runkiics  and  Theresienstadt 
in  sirrowfnl  imprisonment;  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  died  short ly  after 
ki^  iiUtation  on  January  31,  1828.  The  last  of  the  ill-fated  band  of  heroes, 
Georgakis,  the  son  of  Kikdaos,  blew  himself  up  on  September  20  in  the  monasteiy 
of  Sekko  (Moldavia).  The  fantastic  idea  of  a  greater  Gteece,  embracing  tiie 
Danube  States,  thus  disappeared  for  ever. 

However,  the  f:rc  of  revolt  blazed  up  the  more  fiercely  in  the  smith,  in  the 
Morea  (Kalamata),  which  was  then  depri,ved  of  troops.  The  archbishop  Germauos 
of  Fatrts  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  of  freedom  in 
Kakratae  Like  wildfire  the  revolt  extended  to  the  continent  and  tlie  islands ; 
even  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  flew  to  arms.  On  the  nights  of  the  6th  and 
7lh  of  ifay,  two  thousand  peasants  sei;jed  the  lower  town  of  Athens,  raising 
the  war-cr)>  "  Christ  has  ri^u  I "  The  islands  of  Hydra,  iSpessia,  and  Psara  sent 
oat  a  fleet  of  eaghtaen  sail  with  fire^hlpa  on  May  3. 

A  counter  movement  of  appalling  ferocity  broke  out  in  the  astounded 
Alohammedan  world.  The  enraged  Janis.saries  and  people  attacked  the  defence- 
less Greeks  in  the  capital  and  in  Sniyrua.  C(.n-lant  executions  tliiuned  the 
numbers  of  the  Phanariots,  and  amuug  tho  victims  of  the  jxipular  fury  were 
Uie  fiist  interpreters  of  the  Porte,  Koustantino  Murusis,  Alexander  Mavrokordatos, 
Tl  V xlore  Bhizos,  and  othere,  even  the  gray-haired  patriarch  Gr^orioe  V.  On 
July  18  the  Busflian  ambassador,  having  entered  a  protest  against  tins  j  unish- 
ment  of  the  innocent,  loft  Cnnstantinoi^le  on  Anirrr-t  10,  and  on  i\Iay  lil  met 

Czar  at  Veliki  Luki,  near  Odessa ;  the  result  was  a  conotintratiou  of  liussian 
*K>op3  on  the  Pruth. 

£otluisiasm  for  the  Qreek  cause  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 

noblest  minds  championed  the  cause  of  the  warriors,  who  were  inspired  by  their 
noble  foat  with  the  pride  of  an  indestructible  nationality^  and  were  defending 
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the  cross  agaiust  the  croseent.  Sinco  the  occupation  of  Athens  1>v  the  ^'^.'nelians 
in  168R  the  eyes  of  i^^lucated  Euiojk'  hail  turnetl  to  the  city  ot  Athene.  The 
Venetian  eugiueers  V'eroiacia  aud  Felice  had  theu  drawu  up  au  accurate  plau  nf 
the  Aciopolia  and  of  the  town,  which  was  publnhed  hy  Fnnoeeco  Fanelli  in  biB 
"Atene  Attica"  (1707).  Ch.  Du  Cange  (VoL  VIII,  p.  438)  wrote  his  "Hiatoiy 
of  the  Kmpi]-e  of  Constantinople  under  the  Frankish  Kmperors  "  iu  1657,  and. 
in  lt)80  his  "Historia  Byzantiua."  Since  the  days  of  George  Duke  o£  Buckuig- 
ham  (1592-1628)  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  '(1586-1646)  a  taste  for  the  col- 
lection of  examples  of  Greek  art  bad  been  inereaaing  in  England.  Wealthy  peeis 
sent  their  agents  to  Greece  and  the  East,  or  journeyed  thither  themselves,  as 
did  Lord  Claremont,  who  commissioned  Richard  Dalton  to  make  sketches  of  the 
Greek  monuments  and  works  of  art  in  1749.  James  Stewart  and  Nicholas 
Revett  published  sketches  of  *'The  Antiquities  of  Athens"  in  1751  (appeared 
1762  and  1787).  In  1776  appeared  Richard  Chandler'.s  "  Travels  in  Gieeee."  In 
1734  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  had  been  founded  in  London  with  avowedly  Phil- 
hellenic ol)jects.  In  17t)4  upj^eaml  Winckehnann's  "  Hi.story  of  Ancient  Art," 
and  iii  1787  Edward  Gihhon  completed  his  "  Decline  aud  Fall  of  the  liouiaa 
Empire;"  From  1812  onwards  Beethoven's  opera,  *'  The  Buina  of  Athens,"  had 
arou.sed  fears  and  sympathy  in  every  feeling  hearts  Numberless  memories  and 
recollections  carried  away  (he  sym|iat!nes  of  P^urope,  wliii  h  had  only  jn^^t  <liaken 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Uorsican  conqueror.  In  1821  Philliellenic  unions  were 
formed  upon  all  aides  to  support  the  "  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamia  '*  with 
money  and  arms.  The  banker  Jean  Gabr.  E3mard  of  Geneva,  the  Wurtemberg 
general  Norman  (cf.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  121),  the  Frenchman  Comte  Harcourt,  the 
T'nited  States,  T)ngland,  King  Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria,  an  artistic  enthnsia^t,  and  the 
iminter  Heidt^er  (since  1844  Freih.  von  HeyUeck)  sent  money,  arms,  ami  shije, 
or  volunteer  buids.  The  populations  of  Europe  were  inspired  by  the  Greek  songs 
of  Wilhelm  Miiller  and  the  verses  of  Lord  li}  i  on  ("  The  mountains  look  on 
Marathon,  and  ^laiathon  looks  on  the  sea"),  and  his  hemic  deatli  (Ajiril  10.  1:^24, 
in  Missolunghi).  Even  Goetlie,  the  prinre  of  poet.s,  wiih  all  his  indirterence  to 
politics,  was  fascinated  by  the  fervour  of  the  Greek  aud  Servian  popular  songs, 
and  east  his  mighty  word  into  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Far  different  was  the  attitude  of  the  cabinets.  Vienna  in  particular,  whose 
pre|M)ndi  r;int  influence  hail  liecn  already  manifested  in  tlie  conventionf  of  Karls- 
bad, Troppau,  aud  Laibach  ^VoL  VIII)  checked  all  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Gsar.  Prince  Mettemich  had  job  forgotten  the  plans  of  partition  which  France 
and  Bussia  had  concocted  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  The  powers,  therefore,  in 
acconlance  with  hi.s  ])r(>pf)sals,  pressed  the  Porte  to  make  (^ini  e^sions  to  the 
(Jreeks,  and  the  rebels  to  make  comyilete  Puhtni';'5ion  to  their  "  icuntiinate  mas- 
ters." To  tlie  hrst  of  these  projKisals  the  poiuicjal  situation  was  liighly  favour- 
able. The  Persians  were  in  the  Asiatic  frontier  provinces,  Gaudia  was  in 
a  state  of  revoU.  Ali  of  Janina  was  holding  out  against  the  Sultan's  troops, 
the  fidelity  of  ^felipnied  Ali  was  ?n<:pici(His,  and  the  Suliots  under  Markos 
Hotzaris  had  indicted  a  con<i(U  iahle  defeat  upon  the  Turks  in  the  plains  of 
Passaron.  In  fact  the  Sultan  gave  way  so  far  as  to  withdmw  his  troops  from 
the  Danube  and  to  appoint  new  hospodars.  Among  the  Greeks  the  fortunes  of 
war  varied.  The  Turks  held  out  at  Thermopyhe,  in  Athens,  in  Vonizza  (Acar- 
nanta),  Lepanto^  Naaidia,  Corinth,  and  Patras.  The  first  national  assembly  at 
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Ai^goB,  and  afberwaids  at  Piadha,  in  December,  1S21,  chose  Alexander  Mavrokor- 
datosas  its  piesiclent  (" Proedws "),  and  declared  its  inde|«'ndenee  ou  Janimr}-  l^, 
1822.   However,  uotvvithstandin^  the  "Organic  La\v  of  I'.pidauros,"  there  was  uo 

'  vigorous  cuucerted  action  aiuuug  ihe  rulikat^  aud  iiuvul  heroes,  as  a  coutinued 
atate  of  feud  existed  between      chiefs  and  captains,  Th.  Kolokotionis,  Odysseus, 

'  P.  Mammichalis,  Th.  N^ris,  G.  Karai'skakis,  Diakos,  G.  Konduiioti&  Ali 
Ptisha  then  fell  in  Janina ;  hia  head  and  his  inestimable  treasuros  caino  to 
Staraboul  (February  5,  1822).  The  Turkish  army  of  occu|)atii»ii  was  thus  free 
to  mi  against  the  Greeks.  On  the  11th  Ajiril  began  the  massacres  in  the 
Island  of  Chios.  A  cry  of  horror  went  up  throughout  Kurope.  The  Turkish  fleet 
ma  destroyed  by  the  bravery  of  the  bold  incendiaries  K.  Kanaris,  A.  Pipinos 
(Pepinis),  Theochai  is,  J.  Tuiul>azis,  A.  Miaulis.  The  bold  ^Slarkos  Botzaris  fell  on 
August  21, 1823,  with  his  Sulicits,  in  the  course  o^  a  sortie  against  the  besiegers  of 
Missoljinghi  (see  the  historical  map  facing  page  166).  •      "  ,  ,  • 

In  lUs  neoeasity  the.  Sultan  now  summoned  to  his  aid  his  most  fonnidabl|» 
vasaal  Ifehemed  Ali  of  Egypt;  He  first  sent  hia  son  Ibrahim  to  Candia  for  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  in  command  of  his  trtKjps  who  had  been  trained  by 
French  officer*?.  This  leader  then  appeared  in  the  Morea  (February  22,  1825), 
vhere  the  luiyonet  and  hi^  cavalry*  gave  him  a  great  superiority  over  the  Greeks, 
wh<H  Uiou^  brave,  were  badly  disciplined  and  armed.  None  the  leaa  the  Greeks 
vigQiQQsly  protested  i^inst  the  protocol  of  peace  which  was  issued  by  the  powers 
of  August  24,  1824,  recommending  them  to  submit  to  the  Porte  and  promising 
the  Sultan's  pardon,  after  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  Island  of  l*sara 
had  been  slaughtered  on  the  4th  July.  Three  parties  were  formed  amongst  the 
Greeks  themselTes,  one  under  Mavi-okordacos  leaning  upon  England,  that  of  Capo 
d'  latrias  leaning  upon  Buasia,  and  that  ot  Johannis  Kolettis  leaning  upon  Piance. 
Kiglish  influence  prevailed.  On  December  21,  1825,  the  Czar  Alexander  died  at 
Tanganrog,  and  the  youthful  XichoLis  T  ascended  the  throne.  He  quickly  sup- 
pressed a  militar}'  revolution  in  8t.  Petersburg,  and  showed  his  delerminati<m  U) 
break  down  the  influence  of  Metternich.  Canning  now  sent  the  I)uke  of  Welling- 
ton to  St.FeteTsbQig,  and  on  April  4,  1826,  the  powers  of  England  and  Russia 
signed  a  protocol,  constituting  Gteece,  like  Servia,  a  tributary  vassal  State  of 
the  Pdrte,  witli  a  certain  measure  of  independence,  rhiu  le.s  X  of  France  agreed 
to  ibese  proposals,  as  his  admiration  lunl  been  aruused  by  the  heroic  defence 
of  Miasolunghi.  Austria  alone  secretly  in.sLiguied  the  Sultan  to  suppress  tlie 
Greek  revolt  Even  the  help  given  to  tiie  Greeks  at  that  time  by  Lord  Cochrane 
and  General  Church,  by  Colonels  Fabvier,  Vautier,  and  Heydeck,  did  not  stop  the 
Turkish  ad>-ance.  On  June  5,  !82T,  the  Acropolis  ii<^ain  capitulated,  and  with  it 
'the  whole  of  Greece  was  once  again  lost  to  the  Hellenes. 

However,  a  bold  attack  deliverevl  at  a  most  unexjiccted  point  shook  tlie  throne 
c<  the,  Sultan.  On  May  28, 1826,  Mahmud  II  issued  the  Hatti-aherif  concerning 
fte  leform  of  the  Janissaries.  Upon  the  resistance  of  these  latter  they  were 
recpiverl  on  the  Ktnieidan  by  the  well-equipped  iinjK'rial  army,  snj'jmrted  f»n 
tiii.s  ucttision  by  the  I'leinas  and  the  people,  and  were  mown  down  witli  giape- 
?hyt.  The  Sultan  forthwith  began  the  formation  of  a  new  corps  upon  European 
J^Ms.'  It  was  an  evetit  of  dbe  most  lRr4eaching  importance  for  the  empire 
wheii  l^l^mud  first  ajlpeared  at  the  head  of  the  faithful  in  an  overcoat,  European 
tiousers,  boots,  and' a  red  fez  instead,  of  a  turban.  His  tritunph.  however,  was 
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premature,  his  army  was  momentarily  weakened,  and  the  refonns  were  not 
carried  out.  The  invader  was  already  knock injj  once  again  at  tlie  door  of  the 
empire.  On  October  6,  182G,  his  pleniiwtentiaries  signed  an  agreement  at 
Akkerman,  agiceiug  ou  all  poiuta  to  the  Bussian  demands  for  Servia  and  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  but  tefusing  that  for  Greek  freedom.  In  vain  did  tin 
Potte  send  an  ultimatum  to  the  powers  on  June  10,  1827,  representing  that 
the  rig:ht  of  settling  the  Greek  problem  was  his  alone.  On  >\pril  11,  1827, 
Capo  d'  Istrias  became  president  of  the  free  State  of  Corfu,  under  Russian 
influence,  and  Russia,  England,  and  France  delannined  to  concentrate  their  fleets 
in  Greek  waters  on  the  6th  July.  The  nsult  of  the  movements  was  the  battle  of 
Xavarino,^  October  20,  mic  of  the  mmt  Tnurderf>Tis  naval  actions  in  the  whole 
of  histoiT ;  in  four  hours  ncarlj  one  hundred  and  twenty  !{!'urkish  warships  and 
transpoits  were  destroyed. 

This  **  untoward  event  **  implied  a  further  triumph  for  Buasian  policy,  which 
had  already  acquired  Grusia,  Inieretia  (Colchis,  1811),  and  Gttliatan  (1813)  in 
Asia,  and  had  secured  its  rear  in  Upi>er  Ai  nieiiiu  hy  tlic  ncquisition  of  Etchmiad- 
zin,  the  centre  of  the  Armenian  Church,  in  the  ])ettce  oi  lurkmanchai,  1828.  How- 
■ever,  after  the  battle  of  Navarino  the  Sultan  proved  more  obstinate  than  ever.  In 
«  solemn  Hatti^etif  he  (nodaimed  in  aU  the  mosques  his  firm  intention  to  seome 
his  independence  by  war  witli  Ihissia,  "  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  bad 
been  the  chief  cnciny  of  t!ie  Porte."  He  was  without  competent  officers,  and  his 
chief  need  was  an  army,  which  he  bad  intended  to  create  had  he  hooa  granted 
time.  Thus  the  main  power  of  the  P<nte,  as  at  the  present  day,  consisted  in  the 
unruly  hordes  of  Asia,  whose  natural  impetuosity  could  not  rephlce  the  lack  of 
European  discipline  and  taclical  skill.  "Pluck  up  rdl  your  courap;t.' ilalinmil 
then  wrote  to  his  Ctrand  Vi/ier  at  the  mililruv  hcadijuartcrs,  "  fur  the  dan^^er  is 
great,"  On  May  7  tiie  Kussians  crossed  the  I'ruih  in  Europe,  and  ou  June  4  the 
Arpatchai  in  Asia.  Ivan  Faskevitoh  conquered  the  dtsfaiot  of  Kars  and  Aohal- 
rich,  between  the  Upper  Eur  and  Araxes,  and  secured  a  firm  base  of  ujniratioos 
against  Erzeroum.  The  TJussiaus  on  the  Danube  a'lvanced  more  s1ia\  ly.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Braila,  on  June  17,  and  of  Varna,  ou  October  11,  1828,  that 
they  ventured  to  attack  the  natural  foi-tress  of  the  Balkans.  But  the  approach 
of  winter  put  an  end  to  the  struggles.  "In  view  of  the  enormous  saerifioe"  says 
Hebnuthvon  Moltke,  in  his  classical  description  of  tliis  war  (1845),  "which  this 
war  <'oKt  tlie  Russians,  it  becomes  exceedingly  dilUcult  to  say  whether  victory 
rested  with  them  or  with  the  Turks." 

A  second  campaign  was  therefore  necessary  to  secure  a  decision.  In  Eaatem 
Boumelia  the  L'ussians  seized  the  harbour  of  Sizebolu,  February  15, 1829,  in  order 
to  ]>ri)vision  their  army.  On  February  24,  Diebieli  (XHl.  VITT)  took  over  the 
supreme  eoinnmnd,  rrn^sod  the  l>aiiid>e  in  May,  and  on  June  11  defpated  and 
put  to  tlij^hi,  by  means  of  his  superior  artdler),  the  army  of  tiie  Gmnd  Vlaer 
Beshid  Mehemed,  at  Kulevcha.  Silistria  then  surrendered  (June  26),  and  in 
thirteen  days  (July  14-26)  Diebich  crossed  the  Balkans  with  two  army  corps; 
while  on  July  7  I^kevitch  had  occupied  Eraeroum  in  Asia.  The  pMSige  of  this 

^  l}«T(w)arino  is  the  name  of  the  remitaoto  of  a  fortress  situated  at  the  southern  tDtlMlM  to  tb*  bur* 
boar,  wmwhat  aonthiraat  of  the  M«.<M>niaii  comt.  town  Neokastron,  wliilo  tlm  old  fortress  at  the  northern 
eotmooa  hem  tbe  IMIDA  of  Piliii  Navariuon.  lu  Uay,  1904,  the  Greek  m^'or-geueral  Stoikos  tcceinl 
ptrauBrioa  to  amy  out  diving  ogmtium  in  tboM  wsttn. 
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mouuUiiu  barrier,  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable,  produced  an  overwhelm* 
ing  impression  upon  the  Tories,  many  of  whom  regarded  the  Htissiau  success  as  a 
d,eserved  punishment  for  the  Sultan's  reforms.  Diebich  "  Sabalkanski "  ad\'anced 
to  Ailrianople.  Howerpr,  l^fustafix  Pasha  of  Bosnia  was  already  advancing.  Fear- 
ful diseases  devastated  the  Russian  annr,  \^'hi^h  was  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
men.  None  the  less  Diebich  joined  hands  wiili  Sizebolu  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
with  Enos  on  the  MgiBon  Sea,  although  the  English  fleet  appeared  in  the  DardSr 
nelles  to  protect  the  ea^tal*  from  which  the  Russians  were  scarce  thirty  miles 
distant. 

Both  sides  were  sincerely  anxious  for  peace.  However,  the  Sultan's  courage 
was  naturally  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  conspirac}  among  the  old 
orthodox  party.  The  peace  of  Adrianople,  secured  by  the  mediation  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  Karl  Freiherr  von  MUfHing,  on  September  14,  offered  conditions 
puf>if»iently  severe.  Before  the  war  the  Czar  had  issued  a  manifesto  promising  to 
make  no  cout^uests.  Now  in  August,  1828,  he  demanded  possession  of  the  Danube 
islands,  of  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Knban  to  Nikolaja,  the  foitresses  and  districts 
of  Atzshur,  Achalzich,  and  Achalkalaki,  with  now  privileges  and  frontiers  lor  Mol« 
davia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia.  The  Sultan  under  i  rr^sure  of  necessity  confirniod  the 
T>(md<m  Convention  of  July  6,  1821,  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  peace.  The  presi- 
iieui,  Capo  d'lstrias,  received  new  subsidies,  and  loans  from  the  powers;  moreover, 
on  Jvly  19, 1828,  the  powers  in  London  determined  npon  an  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  the  ccmduot  of  which  was  intrusted  to  France.  11  u alii m  mtiied,  while 
CJeneral  Maison  rvccnpied  t!ie  Peninsula  (Septenil)er  7).  Ihe  Creek  tivmy,  com- 
posed of  Palikars,  troops  of  the  line,  and  Philhellenes,  was  now  armed  with 
European  wea^xjns ;  it  won  a  series  of  victories  at  the  close  of  1828  at  Steveniko, 
Martini,  Salona,  Lutraki,  and  Voniasa,  and  by  May,  1829,  captured  lepanto,  Misao* 
lunghi,  and  Anatoliko.  In  1828  the  Cretan  revolt  a^aiii  Im  kc  out,  with  success- 
ful result?.  On  July  2^^,  1820,  tho  National  Assembly,  tired  of  internal  dissensions, 
which  had  repeatedly  resulted  iu  civil  war,  conferred  dictatorial  puw  ers  upon  the 
president.  On  Febniar}'  3,  1830,  the  powers  proclaimed  the  independ^oe  of 
Greece,  which  the  Sultan  was  forced  to  acknowledge  on  April  24. 

(f)  T/ir  Close  of  Mahmt(d's  Reign.  —  The  luiderstandiiii^  lietween  tl.o  powers  was 
again  destroyed  by  the  July  revolution  in  Paris.  Moreover,  Frunee  hud  now  seized 
Algeria,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  Sultan's  su'^avmai^,  and  the  piratical 
activity  of  the  Barbary  States  was  brou^^ht  to  an  end.  In  Turkey  also  that  move- 
ment wa*?  now  beLjiiintng,  which  will  bo  considered  later  (p.  101),  the  literary 
and  [)olitical  revoluiion  of  the  Yomig  Turkish  party.  The  indefatigable  Mahnmd 
a^in  resumed  his  efforts  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  empire.  He  was,  however, 
forced  to  give  way  to  his  pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemed  Ali,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant nders  whom  the  East  had  produced  for  a  long  time.  He  was  bom  in  1769 
at  Kavala  in  Roumelia,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos ;  he  had  ojnno  to  F!T\-pt  in 
1800  with  some  Albanian  mercenaiies;  in  the  struggle  with  the  French,  English, 
and  Mamdnkes  (1811 ;  ct  VoL  TIT,  p.  717)  he  had  raised  himself  to  supremacy,^, 
bad  conquered  the  Wahhabites,  subjugated  Arabia  and  Nubia,  and  created  a  lii<^hly 
competent  array  by  means  of  military  reform  upon  a  large  scale.  \Vlu  n  Mahmud  II 
declined  to  meet  liis  extensive  demands  in  retnm  for  the  help  lu'  had  rendered 
a^doBt  the  Greeks,  Ibrahim,  an  adopted  sou  of  Mehumed,  a  genei'al  of  the  higiiesti 
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dMS,  inTBded  Syria  in  1831,  defeated  1]ie  Turks  on  throe  ooeasi<n»k  conqaend 

Akka,  1832,  and  advanced  to  Kiutahia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1833.  In  desperation 
Mahmud  appealed  to  Russia  for  help.  Russia  forthwith  sent  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  ilie  Busphorus,  whilst  the  Heets  of  France  and  England  jealousl}'  watched  the 
Dardanelles.  Mebemed  All  was  obliged  to  make  peace  on  May  4, 1833,  and  was 
driven  Iwck  behind  the  Taurus.  The  most  important  result  of  these  events,  how- 
e\  tr,  was  the  recora|)ense  which  the  Sultan  was  induced  to  give  to  the  Russians 
for  their  He  had  been  shown  tl:e  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  which 

revealed  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  to  replace  the  Osiuan  dynasty 
by  that  of  Mehenied.  The  result  was  the  convention  of  Hunkyar-Skalessi  (the 
imperial  stairs  on  Hie  Bosphorus,  July  8,  or  May  26, 1833).  In  this  agreement  the 

.  terrified  Sultan  made  a  supplementary  promise  to  close  the  Dardanelles  in  filturo 
against  ever}'  power  that  was  hostile  to  Russia.  When  this  one-sided  conven- 
tion, conclufle<i  in  detiamc  of  all  international  riphts^,  l^eeame  known,  tlie  West- 
ern powers  w  ere  naturaii^  irritated,  and  Prince  Metteruich  wittily  dettiguated  the 
Sultan  as  '*le  sublime  portier  des  DardaneUes  au  service  du  Cw."  The  naval 
powers  withdrMT  their  fleets  from  the  Dardanelles,  after  entnii^  a  proteat  sn^inat 

.  this  embargo. 

lu  Greece  the  capable  president,  r'ajx*  d'Istrias,  had  been  murdered  on  Octo- 
ber y,  1831,  by  the  Maiuots,  Consiauiiue  and  tieorge  Mavix^uiichalis ;  a  sliurt  time 
before  (August  18, 1831)  the  aged  Miaulis,  the  Hydriotic  partisan,  bad  burnt  the 
Greek  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Poros  (Kalaurai).  The  second  president,  Augustin 
Capo  d'Istrias,  nialntaiiied  his  position  only  for  a  short  time.  As  aforetime  in 
ancient  Greece,  so  now,  the  primates  and  I'alikars  destroyed  one  unoiiier  by  their 
partisanship  and  greed,  by  their  envy  and  jeiiiousy.  In  March,  1832,  the  Greek 
.  crown  was  ofiered  to  the  Bavarian  Prince  Otto^  the  second  son  of  l^udw^  {.  On 
April  15  the  Bavarian  Philhellene,  Councillor  Frisdrich  Thiersch,  ananged  a  oozn- 
mission  of  regency.  Peace  seemed  to  have  been  secured  between  the  ]>arties  when 
Kini^  Otto  I  made  his  solenm  entry  into  Xanplia,  on  February  7,  \^'A^.  Strat- 
ford (Jauuiug  had  again  appeared  as  British  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  uud  devoted 
Gcmsidetable  energy  to  the  Qreek  cause.  The  hAys  of  Volo  and  Arta  were  estab- 
lished as  the  no^hern  frontier  of  the  new  Greek  kingdom ;  Samoa  was  declared 
an  independent  principality,  i>aying  tribute  to  the  Porte.  In  the  same  year  the 
Pr>rte  secured  possession  of  the  Regency  of  Tripolis,  and  crushed  the  rebellions  of 
Albania,  Bosnia,  Mesoputumia,  and  Kurdistan  (1S34).  On  January  7,  King  Otto 
entered  the  city  of  PaUas  which  he  found  in  ruina  Thanks  to  the  self-saci^oe  d 
rich  Greeks,  both  at  home  and  abroad  (Sina,  Ursakis,  Varvakis,  Averot,  Zappas, 
Syugros,  Stnrnaris,  Fositza,  Valtinos,  Bernardakis,  and  others),  Athens  rose  like  tlu' 
phuenix  from  dust  and  ashes,  and  in  a  few  <lecades  became  the  politiciil  and  im«»l- 
lectual  centre  of  Greece,  and  the  fairest  town  in  the  Greek  East.  From  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view  the  kingdom  was  soowwhat  seorvily  treated,  owing  to 
dissension  amongst  the  powers  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Porte;  yet  it  may 
be  considered  large  in  comparison  with  the  States  of  ancient  Greece. 

Meanwhile,  the  will  of  the  Czar  was  supreme  both  in  Athens  and  StamboxiL 
(Jbeying  his  iustructiom  Mahmud  refused  to  allow  the  Austrians  to  blast  the  rocks 
on  tJie  Panube  at  Orsova,  or  to  permit  his  subjects  to  make  use  of  the  ships  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd  Company,  founded  in  Trieste  in  1836 ;  notwitbstandiog 
this  prohibition  the  company  was  able  to  resume  with  success  the  old  commercial 
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retUttions  of  the  YenBtiaiui  witli  Ae  Levant  The  Buasiao  amiNMador  discounte- 
nanced the  wishes  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  of  the  Seraskier,  who  applied  to  the 

Prussian  ambassador,  Count  KBuigsmark,  with  a  request  for  Prussian  officers  to  be 
sent  out,  in  view  of  a  reoi^ganisation  of  the  ariuj.  A  chance  occurrence  decided 
the  natter.  The  Iron  Soldier"  Khosrev  Fasha  discovered  the  existence  of  a  new 
world  of  military  science,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Prussian  staflf 
officers  Von  TVrj^  and  Heliniith  von  MoUke,  who  then  happened  to  be  .stag  ing  in 
Constantinople;  at  Khosrev's  proptisal  the  Sultan  applied  to  Berlin  with  a  it-quest 
that  Moltke's  stay  iu  Constantinople  might  be  extended.  Frederick  William  111, 
who  was  then  as  rduetant  to  oblige  the  Turks,  as  the  othw  powers  were  importu- 
natep  granted  for  the  moment  an  extensicm  of  leave  for  three  months ;  even  this, 
however,  secured  tliat  rpmarknble  influence  of  tlie  Prussian  military  reoi^uisation 
upon  the  Turkish  army,  which  continues  at  the  present  day.  MoUke,  midcr  the 
title  of  *  liaron  Bey,"  accompanied  the  Sultan  in  1S37  on  his  journey  through 
European  Turkey,  where  the  royal  reformer  was  everywhere  received  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  he  drew  up  a  memorial  concerning  the  possibility  of  applying  the  Prussian 
landwebr  system  to  llie  Osnian  Empire,  examined  the  most  irapftrtnnt  fortresses  in 
the  Dardanelles,  and  from  the  height  of  the  Seraskier  tower,  built  by  Mahmud, 
he  completed  a  great  plan  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  Together  with  the 
officers  Heinrirh  vou  MUhlhacb,  Earl  Freiherr  von  Vincke-Olbendorf,  and  Fried- 
rich  Lt"  !  I  '.  Kisclier  lie  accompanied  General  Mehmed  Hatiz  Pasha  diirinp;  the 
.summer  oi  1S37,  when  this  otlicer  was  occupied  in  eompleting  tlie  pacification  of 
Kurdistan,  which  Keshid  Pa^lta  had  t^egun.  Thi.^  expedition  and  the  following 
against  Mehemed  AH  have  be^  brilliantly  described  by  Moltke  in  his  memorable 
letters  "(1841). 

In  the  first  })ridtze  over  the  Golden  Horn  was  built,  between  Unkapau  and 
Asabkapusi ;  not  until  1845  and  1877  was  the  new  bridge  constructed  which  is 
known  as  the  Valide,  after  the  mother  of  Abd  ul-Mejid.  On  August  16, 1838,  the 
English  ambassador  Fonsonby  secured  the  completion,  in  tiie  house  of  Beshid 
l^sha  at  Balta-Niu  on  the  Bo.sphorus,  of  that  treaty  respecting  trade  and  customs 
duties,  which  has  remained  the  model  of  all  sncceedinfi  agreements.  By  way  of 
recompense  the  Eugliah  tleet  accompanied  the  Turkish  tieet,  during  all  its  manceu- 
vres  in  the  Mediterranean,  until  its  secessi<m  to  Mehemed  Ali.  War  was  declared  ' 
upon  him  by  Sultan  Mahmud  in  May,  1839,  when  the  Druses  had  revolted  against 
the  .Syrian  authorities  in  tlie  Hauran.  However,  the  Sultan  died  on  July  1,  before 
he  could  receive  the  news  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  army  at  Nisib(June  24),  and 
the  desertion  of  his  fleet  iu  Alexandria  (July  14).  At  a  later  period,  after  his 
return  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  Moltke  vindicated  1h»  capacity  which  Hafiz  Fashn  had 
shown  in  face  of  the  lack  of  discipline  (nevailing  in  his  army,  although  the  Ser- 
askier liad  treated  the  suggestions  of  the  Prussian  officers  ^nth  contempt.  Ibrahim 
did  not  pursue  his  master's  troops,  as  his  own  soldiers  were  too  exhausted  to  under- 
take anj  further  movements 

Mahmud  11  died  a  martyr  to  his  own  ideas  and  plana;  even  his  greatest  lefonns 
remained  in  embryo;  however,  his  work  lives  after  him;  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  i)eri(Kl  for  Turkey,  as  Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  he  liked  to  be  compared, 
had  been  for  Russia.  The  difficulty  of  the  political  £>ituation,  the  incapacity  of  his 
jwedeoessors^  the  slaveiy  imposed  by  the  domestic  govoniment  and  by  court  eti- 
quette, were  the  real  sufqport.  of  those  obstacles  which  often  caused  him  such- 
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despondeDcjr,  that  he  Bought  consdatioii  in  dnrnkeniiaiw,  to  the  villul  'l^nnHiMt 

C,  The  Fi£sx  Half  ot  thb  Bkion  of  Abo  uitMsjid  (1839-1850) 

Add  ul-Mejid  (1839-1 S61 ;  see  the  plate  feeing  page  149),  tbo  son  of  Mah- 
mud,  unileHiH)k  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  ffovemmeut  of  a  State  whidi  wmld  irrevo- 
cably have  faileu  into  the  ]wwer  of  llu'  I'usha  of  Epyjit  had  not  the  ambitious  plans 
of  France  been  thwarted  by  the  couclusiun  of  the  (Quadruple  Alliance  on  July  15» 
1840  (England,  liussia,  Austria*  and  FrufiBia).  The  interferenoe  of  the  alUaoce 
forced  the  victorious  Pasha  Mehemed  Ali  to  evacuate  Syria;  after  the  concluska 
of  peace  he  obtained  the  Island  of  Tliasos,  the  cradle  of  liis  race,  from  the  Sultan, 
as  an  appana<^e  of  the  viceroys  of  Egypt,  in  whose  possession  it  still  n  iiiaiiis.  An 
important  advance  is  denoted  by  the  llatti-sherh  ol  Oiilhane  (November  '6,  1839), 
.which  laid  down  certain  principles,  on  which  were  to  be  based  further  spedal 
decrees  or  taminiati  hairijc  (beneficial  organisation).  The  reformation  ]»roclaimed 
as  law  what  had  in  fact  long  been  customary,  the  theoretical  e(}uality  of  the  sub- 
jects of  every  nation,  mce,  and  relifjion  licf  -re  tlie  law.  it  must  be  said  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  pniisewortliy  decree  certain  practical  difficulties  came  to  lighu 
Beahid  Pasha,  the  creator  of  the  **  hat,"  was  not  inspired  by  any  real  xeal  for  reftmn^ 
but  was  anxious  simply  to  use  it  as  a  means  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Christian 
powers.  As  early  as  1830,  for  example,  a  census  had  been  undertaken,  the  first 
throughout  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  tlie  results  of  which  were  valueless.  No 
official  would  venture  to  search  Uie  interior  of  a  Moslem  house  inhabited  by 
women  and  children.  It  was,  moreorer,  to  the  profit  of  the  revenue  officials  f» 
represent  the  number  of  housss  and  fomOies  in  thdr  district  as  lower  than  it  really 
was,  with  the  object  of  filling  their  pockets  with  the  excess.  On  tlii.s  acoount 
Moltke  expressed  an  idea  of  great  weight  at  that  time  (1  S41 )  wlitrh  is  still  condi- 
tionally in  foi-ee  at  the  present  day.  The  Porte,  unable  to  secure  the  ob^iiencd 
of  the  Syrians  by  a  strong  government  like  the  military  despotism  of  Ibiahinv 
was  equally  unable  to  win  over  the  country  by  justice  and  good  administntiflii^ 
for  lack  of  one  necessary  condition,  an  honest  official  servicQii  It  was  not  to  the 
"hat"  of  Giilliane  of  IS'fi,  nor  yet  to  the  later  Hntti-humayun,  that  reform  wa<* 
due,  but  to  the  European  powers  associated  to  save  the  crescent.  These  powers 
suggested  the  only  permanent  solution  by  supplying  the  watchword  "  A  la 
franca;'*  and  urged  the  Turks  to  acquire  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  We8t». 
to  learn  Eun*{)eau  languages  and  sciences,  to  introduce  the  instiUitionfi  of  the 
West.    Herein  lies  the  transforming^  ]x)wer  of  the  "  l)eneficial  organisation." 

Literature  also  had  to  follow  this  intellectual  change.  Towards  ihe  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  puct  endowed  with  the  powers  of  the  ancient  East  had 
appeared  in  Ghalib,  and  a  court  poet  in  the  unfortunate  Selim  IIL  Heibet  ullah  Sul- 
tana,  a  sister  of  the  Sultan  M^ihmud  II,  and  aunt  of  the  tefdrming  minister  Fuad^ 
also  .«;ecnred  a  measure  of  pitpularity.  T]R  >e  writers  were, however,  unaMe  lo  hinder 
the  decay  of  <»!d  forms,  ur  raiher  the  dawn  uf  u  new  period,  the  Turkish  "modem 
age."  The  study  of  the  languages  oi  Eastern  civilization  became  u^lected  in  view 
of  the  need  of  the  study  of  the  West  The  new  gmendon  knew  more  of  Za 
Fontaine,  Montesquieu,  and  Victor  Hugo  than  of  Osman  Baki  (died  1599),  the 
Peiaiaa  Haiiz  (died  1399),  the  Arab  Motenebbi  (Mutanabbi;  died  965).  Ih» 
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pbtitical  need  of  reform  made  mon  ambitioue  to  aeeure  recognidon  for  the  diafting 
of  a  diplotnatic  note  rather  than  for  the  composition  of  a  KassiCed,  or  of  a  poem 
with  a  piupoaah.  in  the  £aab  as  well  as  in  the  West  mediaeval  poetry  became  a 

lost  art. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  new  generation,  though  educated  on  Western  princi- 
ples, did  not  immediately  adopt  the  hooouiable  charactw  of  European  bureaueiaey. 

The  place  of  the  Janissary  militia  was  now  occupied  by  the  bureaucracy,  which 
with  no  pnver,  and  with  almost  military  determination,  seemed  the  monopoly 
of  home  administration.  This  aristocracy  of  the  ellendis  of  Stamboul,  like  the 
oflhnal  nobility  of  the  Boroan  Empire  during  its  decline,  {<ttmally  laid  down  the 
prinoiplethat  the  son  of  a  State  official  must  himself  become  an  olticial ;  any  other 
occupation,  no  mntter  what  its  name,  was  regarded  as  a YZ>  (disgrace).  Tlio  InirMu- 
cracy  reiiiaitied  a  permanent  barrier  between  the  Sultan  and  the  poopli\  between 
the  Sultan  and  other  nations,  ever  ready  to  empty  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  to 
plunder  the  subjects,  regardless  of  their  creed.  Such  were  the  calamitous  resulta 
of  the  "  beneficial  organisatitnL'* 

By  the  I  Dardanelles  convention,  which  was  concluded  with  the  great  powers  in 
London  on  July  lo,  1841,  (he  Porte  consented  to  keep  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
BosphoroB  closed  to  foreign  ships  of  war  in  the  time  of  peace.  By  this  act  tlie 
Turkish  government  gave  a  much  desired  support  to  Russian  aims  at  predomi- 
nance in  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  same  year  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  revolts 
which  had  broken  out  in  Crete  and  Bulgaria.  The  cruelties  of  the  Albanian 
troo{)is  ou  thai  occasion  threw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  principles  of  the  "  hat "  of 
GUlhane.  In  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  Mehmed  Sluih  into  the  Arabian 
Irak)  Suleimauieh,  Bagdad,  Kerbela,  and  Armenia  (Van)  a  war  with  Persia  was 
threatened,  and  tlie  disjuitc  was  only  composed  with  difficulty  by  a  peace  com- 
mi^ion  summoned  to  meet  at  Krzeroum.  Within  the  T)anul)ian  Principalities  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte  were  often  in  conflict  with  tlie  protectorate  powers  of 
Bosaia.  In  Serria  Alezsnder  Karageoigevitcb  was  solemnly  appointed  Bashheg» 
or  high  prince  of  Servia,  bj  the  Porte  on  November  14, 1S42  ;  Russia,  however, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Alexander  voluntarily  to  abdicate  his  position,  which 
was  not  conhrmed  uutil  1843  by  iiussia,  after  his  re-election  at  Topchider,  near 
Belgrade.  The  Boman  Gatholio  (uniate)  Armenians,  who  bad  already  endured  a 
cruel  persecution  in  1828,  now  at  the  instigation  of  their  Gregorian  co-i'eligionists, 
secured  tolonitimi  for  their  independent  church  in  1835  (Millet)  and  a  representa- 
tive of  tlieir  own  (vekil).  A  similar  i)ersecutiou,  supported  by  Russia  from  Ktsh- 
niadsin,  also  broke  out  against  the  Protestant  Armenians  in  1845.  It  was  not 
until  Novomber,  1850,  that  their  liberation  was  secured  by  the  eoeigedc  ambas- 
sador Stratford  damning;  in  1853  they  were  delinitely  recognised  as  a  Millet. 

Kven  more  dangerous  was  the  ilipbunatie  brcai  li  between  the  Porte  and  Greece 
(IS47).  This  young  State  had  grown  insolent  by  ixasun  of  the  favour  and  jeal- 
ousy of  Europe;  supported  by  the  Rus.siau  party  which  dominated  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies^  Qreeoe  had  availed  herself  of  the  helplessness  of  the  Porte  against 
Mehemed  AU,  at  the  time  when  AM  ul-Mejid  began  his  reign,  to  send  help  to 
the  Cretan'',  and  had  inflicted  repeated  losses  upon  the  Osman  Empire  by  the 
marauding  raids  of  the  klephts  on  the  boundaries  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  In 
his  parliunentary  speeches  the  prime  minister  Kolettis  (184^1847 ;  cf.  p.  177) 
had  repeatedly  demanded  the  general  union  of  the  Gredt&  Even  Moltke  had 
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defended  tbe  followiog  principle  in  1842:  "  Our  opinion  is  that  the  only  natunl 

and  tlie  oul}-  poasilile  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  is  the  creation  a  Chris- 
tian liyzantitif"  enipii-e  in  C  iiistantinoj)le,  the  restoration  of  %vhicli  has  been  already 
beguu  by  Ueilas  with  the  supiwut  of  Europe."  At  the  same  time  the  lar-Beeuig 
mUitaiy  writer  had  decidedly  opposed  the  partitiou  of  Turicey  beitveen  the  powers, 
before  wbom  be  held  out  the  example  of  Poland  as  a  warning.  *'The  partition 
of  Turkey,"  he  exclaimecU  "  i»  a  problem  like  the  division  of  a  diamond  ring,  — 
who  is  to  obtain  Constantinople,  the  costly  single  stone  ' "  Ln  short  oontinueti 
friction  endeil  in  1S46  with  a  coUision  between  the  Turkish  ambassador  and  the 
Greek  king,  with  tbe  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  retatknis,  and  with  a  revenge 
taken  by  the  Porte  upon  liis  (Jn  ek  ^ulijet  ts,  wliidj  might  almost  have  ended  in 
war  between  Crcpep  ami  Tiirke\,  Kn-^land  and  France.  Not  until  Seyiteml^er, 
1847,  was  an  uiidersuiuding  between  the  two  neighbours  secured,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Czar  on  the  personal  appeal  of  King  Otto. 

5.  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR  AND  ITS  RESULTS  FOR  TURKEY  (THE 
THIRD  QUARTER  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY) 

(a)  The  Oinens  of  the  Strugnlc  {t  81^8-1853). — 1848,  a  year  of  revolution,  which 
shook  AVc'siern  Europe  with  its  conceptions  of  freedom,  had  left  Turk^  almost 

unt(*uche(l.  Sln  kil>  Eflendi  held  a  formal  conference  with  Poi>e  Pius  IX,  in 
If'  Tno,  1848,  under  commission  from  the  Sultan,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
liaiid  over  to  the  Pope  the  protectorate  of  the  Catholics  in  the  East;  the  Holy 
Father  bad  sent  out  the  Arebbisbop  Ferrieri,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Oriental  com- 
munities, which,  however,  did  not  end  in  that  union  which  tlie  Porte  and  the 
Pope  had  ho|)eil  for.  The  revolt  ilu'  l^dvars  nnd  i)f  tlie  Polish  fugitives  in 
Moldavia  and  Waliachia  speedily  resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  hospodar 
Mich.  Sturdza,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Kantakuzen  in  place  of  Bibeskos. 
Tbe  Hungarian  rising,  on  which  the  Porte  bad  staked  its  hopes  for  the  inflictioD 
of  a  blow  on  Austria,  came  to  nothing,  on  the  capitulation  of  V)lB|p>S  (VoL  VIII, 
p.  207).  On  the  other  hand  the  Stiltan,  eneoumged  by  the  presence  of  an  Eug^ 
iish  deet  in  the  Dardanelles,  declined  to  hand  over  the  Hungarian  fugitives. 

Austria  and  Hungary  tliereupon  avenged  themselTes  by  taking  advanti^  of  a 
claim  for  damages,  which  France  had  now  set  up.  Two  parties,  the  Catholics  and 
the  Greek,'!,  were  (luarrelling  nluml  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  The  jwwera 
protecting  tlie  Cntholies  were  invarialiiy  France  or  the  Pope,  while  the  Greeks  had 
been  under  a  iiussian  protectorate  since  1720.  It  was  to  deliver  these  Holy 
Places,  where  the  Redeema  had  worked  and  died,  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems 
that  the  Crusades  had  been  undertaken.  Saladiu  (VoL  lU,  p.  362)  had  i-eimitied 
the  Latin  clcij^y  t<>  perform  wrvice  in  the  Church  of  the  Huly  Seindelue  in  1187, 
while  Kobert  ui'  Aiijou  had  purchased  the  Holy  Places  from  the  caliph  in  1.34i' 
(op.  cit.  p.  708).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  by  Sultan  Selim,  1517, 
the  Georgians  secured  part  of  Golgotha, -all  tbe  other  remaining  places  being 
reserved  expressly  to  tbe  Sultan  in  1558.  Tliis  title  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
capitulations  of  France  with  the  Sultans  (1535,  1621,  1629,  and  1740;  of.  p.  in*?). 
Violent  outbreaks  of  jealousy  took  place  between  the  Armeuian.«,  Greeks,  and 
GatholioB  onioeming  these  marks  of  fovour,  and  especially  coseetniug  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   In  1808  the  Greeks,  after  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
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SepulcliTe  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  actually  reduced  flie  tomlw  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  Baldwin  to  iiiius.    The  Gxeeks,  aided  by  Kussiaa  money*  restored 

the  Chtircli  of  the  Holy  Sepulohre;  meanwhile  the  Latins,  whose  seslwBS  sup- 
ported by  France,  gameti  ]>()ssession  of  two  chapels  in  18l'0. 

In  the  year  1850  the  Pope  and  the  CatinJic  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  applied 
first  to  Ftanoe,  and  joined  France  in  a  fiiiiher  application  to  the  Porte,  to  secure 
protection  against  the  Greeks.  Fear  of  liuasia  induced  the  Porte  to  decide  almost 
entirely  iu  favour  of  Greece,  and  the  only  concession  made  to  llie  Cathnlii's  was 
the  joint  use  of  a  church  door  in  Bethlehem.  The  emperor  Nicholas  had  u  sliort 
time  previously  (May  1, 1849)  obtained  a  political  triumph  by  means  of  the  com- 
pact of  Balta-Liman  regarding  the  Banubian  Principalities  atid  the  Dardanelles; 
felying  upon  the  thirty-third  article  of  the  convention,  concluded  in  1740,  he  now 
declared  that  this  measure  had  deeply  wounded  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Orthodux  Russians.  Austria,  labouring  as  we  have  seen  under  insults  from  the 
Porte,  joined  with  Susaia  in  demanding  and  securing  throng  Count  Christian 
Leiniugen-Westeilmig  in  Stamboul,  on  February  14,  1S53,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  troops:  fnmi  the  scene  of  the  re\oIt  in  M(nitenegro  and  the  empire, 
fulfilment  of  certain  demands  affecting  the  ]irivate  interests  of  her  suljject.s. 
When  the  emperor  Nicholas  demanded  guurautees  for  the  uucouditiuual  suprem- 
acy of  the  Greek  Church  through  the  ambassador  Prince  Men^iikoff,  the  refusal 
was  answered  by  a  declaration  of  war  upon  Turkey  in  the  manifesto  of  October 
20  (Xovemher  1),  1  S.';3,  wliicli  ran  as  follows:  "No  other  measure  remains  o]ien 
to  us  except  an  api>eai  to  force  of  amis  ia  order  to  oblige  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment to  observe  the  treaties,  and  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  insults  by  whidi 
it  has  answered  our  highly  moderate  demands,  and  our  legitimate  care  lor  the 
protection  of  the  Orthodox  faith  in  the  East,  which  is  also  the  faith  of  the  Russian 
nation."  The  Sultan  then  removed  from  the  Seraglio  point  to  the  ini]ierial  palace 
of  Dolma  Bagche,  constructed  in  1853;  since  that  date  the  building  situated  in 
Stamboul  has  been  known  as  the  Old  Seiaglio.  Once  again  a  venerable  tradition 
had  been  broken,  and  all  succeeding  Sultans  have  resided  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bo^horus. 

(b)  Tlie  Course  uf  the  War;  the  Congress  of  Paris ;  the  "  Jlut"  of  l<^oO.  —  On 
July  2, 1853,  forty  thousand  men  advanced  into  the  Danube  Principalities  under 
Michael  Gortchakoff.  Thereii]>on  the  Sultan,  under  pressure  from  the  excited 
Mohammedan  population,  declared  war,  ancl  on  November  4  Omar  Pa«lm  ("^pp  ¥\^. 
3  of  the  plate  facing  page  188)  defeated  the  Russians  at  Olleuitza.  The  united 
French  and  English  fleets  left  the  Bay  of  Besika,  and  entered  tiie  Bosphorus  by  the 
Dardanelles.  After  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Bussians  at  Sinope 
on  November  30,  and  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  rejected  tlie  proposals  for  peace  from 
the  Vienna  cnnferenre.  the  Western  ]>owers  sent  their  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea, 
recalled  their  ambassadors  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  March  18, 1854,  concluded 
an  alliance  against  Russia  with  the  hereditary  "enemy  of  Christianiey.'*  Such 
are  the  (-lianr^es  brought  about  by  time.  Russia  found  no  supporters.  Ser\iii, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  remain  1  pacific;  only  in  the  Bay  of  Arta  did  a 
revolt  break  out.  Au?itria  and  Rnrssia  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Duuube 
rinciimlities,  and  threatened  war  in  the  event  of  the  Russians  passing  the 
alkanSb   The  Busaians  retreated  b^ond  tJie  Danube  when  the  Western  powers^ 
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despatched  a  great  fleet  to  Ae  Baltia  Only  in  Aimeiua  did  the  war  run  a  favonr- 

able  course  fur  Russia.  The  Fcemih  under  St  Amaud  (ct  VoL  VIII)  and  thd 
Euglish  uuder  Lord  liaglan,  to  the  number  of  Bixty  thousand  men,  resolved  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Crimea.  Tiie  gaze  of  Europe  was  soon  concentrated  for 
eleven  mouths  upon  the  siege  of  Sebastopul.  Both  the  allies  and  the  Russians 
leoeived  numerous  reinforoemeate;  in  May,  1855,  SaTdinia  sent  her  minister  ol 
war,  La  Marmora,  to  the  Crimea  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  It  was  not  until 
Seplernbor  1 !  that  the  victorious  anwics  occupied  the  sraokinj^  niins  of  the  town, 
after  the  death  of  ilie  euiperur  Nicholas,  on  March  11.  The  iuss  of  troops,  eppe- 
cially  on  the  part  of  the  British  army,  the  oigamsation  of  which  leit  uiucli  lo 
he  desired,  was  very  consideiable  when  compared  with  the  superior  oiganisation 
of  the  French. 

lu  Febniary,  18;j6,  upon  the  prnpfisal  of  Austria,  a  peace  congress  met  in 
Paris,  to  which  Prussia  was  admiiLed  iiutwiLhslauding  Euglish  objections.  Russia 
was  forced  to  cede  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  a  part  of  Bessarabia  and  Kara, 
and  to  renounoe  ber  sole  protectorate  of  the  Danubian  Frindpalitiea.  The  Sanuha 
was  thrown  open  to  trading  vessels,  the  international  Danube  eoiiuuissiou  was 
orgauiscil  f»>r  Galatz  and  Siilina,  the  Black  Sua  was  made  neutral,  and  Russia 
wa.s  f<irl)i*KK'n  to  muinlain  more  warships  ujioii  it  than  Turkey  (thLs  clause  was 
uiuiuiled  by  Russia  m  1871,  at  the  Londnu  couiei-euce ;  VoL  VIII).  For  the 
moment  Turkey  was  free  from  Russian  greed  for  conquest,  and  the  militai  y  repu- 
tation of  Russia  was  broken.  Napoleon  III  became  tlie  most  powerful  man  in 
Europe,  and  rec^'ived  numerous  application!^  for  alliances.  The  rompany  of  the 
"  Messngeries  Mariiimes,'  founded  in  Maiveilles  ui  1851,  secured  the  lion's  share 
of  the  new  commercial  relanous  with  llie  LevauL 

Turkey,  henceforward  received  into  the  concert  of  Europe,  promised  further 
reforms  in  tbe  Hatti-humayun  of  Ftlauary  18,  1856,  and  reaflirmed  the  civic 
equality  of  all  her  subjects.  The  "hat"  was  received  with  erjual  rcluclanci'  ]»y 
both  0?nnan3  and  Christians.  Only  since  1H67  have  foreigners  been  able  W  secure 
a  touting  in  Turkey.  If  any  advance  has  been  made  since  these  paper  promises  itr 
is  due  not  to  the  imperial  firman  but  to  the  increase  in  international  communicar 
tion,  which  brought  the  light  of  civilization  to  the  very  interior  of  Asia.  In  1851 
tho  first  railway  ^va?«  built  from  Alexantlria  to  Suez,  by  way  of  Cairo  ;  ^Imrtly  after- 
wards the  Suez  Canal  was  begun.  In  Tvuke}"  itself  new  roads  were  built,  harbours 
constructed,  the  postal  service  improved,  and  telegraph  lines  erected,  especially 
after  the  events  in  Jidda  and  Lebanon  (1858-1860). 

(c)  Close  of  the  Rciijn  of  Ahd  ul-Mejid.  —  The  dark  side  of  this  onward  move- 
ment was  the  shattered  condition  of  the  finances.  The  linancial  embarrassments 
of  the  Porte  had  been  steadily  increasing  since  1848.  At  that  dat«  there  was  no 
foreign  national  debt;  there  were  about  two  hundred  mil]i<»ia  of  small  coin  in 
cireulation,  with  an  intrinsic  value  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  <  ent  of  their 
face  value.  There  was  a  large  amount  f>f  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  paper 
money,  covered  by  no  reserve  in  builiun,  and  ihere  were  heavy  arrears  in  the 
way  of  salaries  and  army  payments.  During  the  Crimean  War,  apart  from  an 
eoofmoiis  debt  at  home,  a  loan  of  <Hie  hundted  and  forty  nulHon  marks  had  heesk 
secured  in  England.  Three  furtiier  loans  were  effected  in  1858, 1860,  and  1861. 
Eipepditiire  rose,  in  consequence  of  tiie  high  rate  of  interest^  to  two  hundred  and 
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^htj  millions  of  marks  annually,  while  the  revenue  umuunted  to  one  hundied 
and  eiglity  millions  uiily.  Tn  1S61  the  financial  strain  brought  about  a  coniraer- 
cial  crisis ;  an  att^iuipt  was  made  to  meet  tlie  dant^ur  by  the  issue  of  twelve  luin- 
dred  and  fifty  millions  of  piastres  in  paper  niouey,  with  forced  circulation ;  whiio 
the  uppM*  officials*  iMnk  managers^  and  contractors,  such  as  LaDgmnd-Dumo&oeau, 
Eugene  Bontoux,  and  ^loritz  Hiiscb  ware  grovjog  twb,  the  pioviuces  were  impov- 
erished by  f!n»  wf  i<jht  of  taxation,  and  the  unuecossary  severity  with  which  the 
l&x&i  were  collected.  The  concert  of  Europe  had  guaiauteed  the  hrst  State  loan. 
Hmce  in  1882  originated  the  internatiotial  administration  o!  the  Tntkish  public 
debt ;  and  this  became  the  basis  of  the  olaim  for  a  general  supervision  of  Turkish 
ntTai r  ^-  by  Westam  £urope>  which  was  afterwards  advanced  in  the  case  of  Armfioia 
and  Crete. 

The  Poiuj  was  thus  unable  to  prevent  the  appoiuiment  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Johann  Ousa,  at  the  instance  of  France,  as  prince  of  Moldavia  (January  29)  and  of 
Walla 'Ilia  (February  17) ;  the  personal  l><>i\d  of  imiou  thu.s  established  between  the.se 
vassal  Siat<*?  resulted  m  their  actual  uni'in  as  lliniinaiua  in  ISOl.  Cusa's  (U.^ptitic 
rule  was  overllirown  on  February  22,  I86t),  and  under  the  new  pritu  e,  Karl  of 
Iloheuzolleru,  tlie  coimtry  enjoyed  a  rapid  rise  to  prosj>erity,  alihougli  ilie  political 
incapacity  of  the  people,  the  license  granted  by  the  constitution,  and  the  immo- 
rality of  tin-  n]t]  '('r  classes  did  not  conduce  to  general  «»rder.  In  Servia  the  Sultan's 
creiiture,  Alexander  Kamgeoi^evitcli  (p.  was  forced  t**  alulitiate  on  Decem- 

ber21— 22,  1858,  the  family  of  Obreuoviich  was  recalled,  and  alter  the  death  of 
Mtlos  at  the  a^e  of  eighty  (September  26, 1860),  Michael  Obrenovitch  II  was  elected, 
and  acknowkHlged  by  the  Porte.  Under  the  revolutionary  and  litei^ry  government 
of  the  "Ondadiua  ■  I  'ytjulh")  Servia  became  the  scene  of  l'anslav»»ni<'  movcincnt'^^ 
hrt<5tilt'  to  llnnjxary,  which  spread  to  the  .soil  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  ami  eveu 
enuang:ered  the  absolute  nujuarchy  of  MichaeL  On  March  6, 1867,  the  lust  Turk- 
ish troops  were  withdrawn  from  Servian  soil,  in  accordance  with  the  agreements 
of  September  4,  1862,  and  March  3,  1867.  After  the  munkr  i  f  the  prince  on 
June  10,  isfiS,  the  Skiipslitin;i  appointc'd  the  last  8ur\'iving  Obrenovitch  Prince 
Milan,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  passed  the  new  coustitutiou  on  June  29, 
1869. 

An  additional  etmsequenoe  was  that  Turkey  became  sgain  involved  in  disputes 

with  the  Western  powers;  in  1858  the  occasion  was  the  murder  of  the  English 
anil  Freiirh  consuls  at  .lidda,  in  Arabia,  nnl  in  i860  the  atrocities  of  the 
l>ruses  agauist  the  Christians  in  Lebanon  and  iJamascus  (VoL  III,  p.  392).  To 
anticipate  the  interference  of  the  powers  the  Grand  Vizier  Fuad  Pasha,  one  of  the 
greatest  atatesmen  that  Turkey  has  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  sent 
to  the  spot  with  unlimited  powers ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  French  army  of  occu- 
patioa  appeared  that  the  leaders  in  high  place??  were  brought  to  puni>hinent,  and 
the  province  oi  Lebanon  was  placed  under  a  Christian  governor.  Tlie  chief  sei  vice 
(•erfonned  by  Fuad  was  that  of  introducing  the  Vilayet  constitution,  the  division, 
of  the  Osman  Empire  into  Sanjaks  and  Xasas,  by  which  means  he  had  already 
produced  great  e fleets  on  the  Danube  inuvinces.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  whole  company  of  the  Old  lurks,  the  Imams,  Hollas,  MUtevelis,  Hojas^ 
the  Dervisbes,  and  Softas,  in  the  mosque,  the  schools,  the  monasteries,  and  also 
the  coffee-houses,  he  would  possibly  have  succeeded  in  cleansing  the  great  Aqgeaa 
stable  of  Arabic  slotbtdness. 
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\a)  Ahd  vl-Atu  {1S61-1S76).    Upon  tlie  deatli  of  Abd  ul-Mejid,  on  Jane  H 

18G1,  his  brother,  the  new  ruler,  AM  ul-Aziz  (18G1-187G;  see  the  plate  facing 
page  149)  was  eonfrmtfd  by  ditfirnlt  task«,  antl  the  question  arose  as  to  his  cap«*'!ty 
for  dealing  with  tlieiiu  Tlie  gcx)d-natured  AbU  ul-Mujid  had  generally  all«-\v  eJ 
his  Grand  Viziers  to  govern  on  his  behalf,  but  after  1858,  when  the  ro>  al  privy 
exchequer  had  been  declared  ba»kn»pt,  he  relapsed  into  indolence  and  weak 
sensuality.  X  ^t withstanding'  the  -liattered  state  of  the  empire,  his  brother  and 
successor,  Abd  ul-Aziz,  promised  a  government  of  peace,  of  retrenchment,  and 
refornL  To  ihe  remote  observer  he  appeai^ed  a  character  of  proved  strength,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  inspired  with  a  high  enthuaiasm  for  bis  lofty  calling.  All 
these  advantages,  however,  were  paralysed  by  the  criminal  manner  in  \vlii(  }i  bis 
education  had  been  neglected.  The  ruler  of  almost  forty  millions  of  subjects  was, 
at  tiiat  time,  scarcely  able  to  write  a  couple  of  lines  iu  his  own  language.  The 
result  was  the  fiiilure  oi  h«  first  attempts  to  bring  some  order  into  die  adminis- 
tration and  the  finances,  a  foilure  which  greatly  discouraged  bira.  Until  1871  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  two  very  distinguished  men,  Fuad  and  A(a)li  Pasha 
(see  Fig.  4  of  the  plate  facing  this  pape,  "Six  Influential  Pijrnitaries  <»f  Turkey  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  ")  ;  at  the  same  time  his  want  of  hrmuess  and  insight,  hiss 
nervous  excitability,  whidi  often  made  him  unaccountable  for  his  actions,  and  his 
senseless  and  continually  increasing  extravagance  led  him,  not  only  to  the  arms  of 
Tgnatieff,  "the  father  of  lies,"  but  also  to  his  own  dcstnu  tion. 

In  the  commercial  treaties  of  1861-18«12  gunpowder,  salt,  and  toliacco  had  l»een 
excepted  from  the  general  remission  of  duties.  The  salt  tax,  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  revived,  was  a  lamentable  mistake.  Sheep  farmers  suffered  terribly 
under  it,  for  the  lack  of  salt  produced  fresh  epidemics  ever)-  year  among  tlu-  fl<"  ks 
aud  destroyed  the  woollen  tiade  and  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  The  culture  of 
the  olive  aud  tobacco  also  suflered  under  the  new  imposts,  while  internal  trade 
was  hindered  by  octroi  duties  of  every  kind. 

To  these  difficulties  military  and  political  complications  were  added.  Espe- 
cially dangenmf?  was  the  rev  olt  in  Crete  (the  spring  of  1866);  in  1863  Greece  had 
expelled  the  Bavarian  pi  ince  and  chosen  a  new  kifig,  George  1  (formerly  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Spuderburg-tiiiicksburg),  and  had  received  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands  from  England  in  1864;  she  now  supported  her  Cretan  broth- 
ers and  co-religionists  with  money,  armies,  troops,  and  ships,  notwithstanding  tbe 
doploraMc  condition  her  own  finances.  Only  when  an  ultimatum  liad  l>een  sent 
to  Greece  did  the  Porte  succeed  in  crushing  tliis  costly  revolt  under  jiressure  fr  >ni 
a  conference  of  the  powers  in  1869.  ilean while  Ismail  Pasha  of  Egj'pt  bad 
received  in  1866  and  1867  (Vol  III,  pi  718)  the  title  of  "Khedive"  and  the  right 
to  the  direct  succession.  Undistuibed  by  English  jealousy,  the  "  \  iceroy "  con- 
tinued the  projects  of  his  predecessor,  es5>pcially  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  had  been  begun  by  Lesseps ;  he  increased  his  army,  built  warships, 
appointed  bis  own  minister  of  toteigti  diSkm  in  the  person  of  the  Armenian  Nubar 
l^isha,  tmvdled  in  Europe,  and  invited  the  oourta  of  the  several  States  to  a  bril- 
liant opening  of  the  canal  in  18G9 ;  by  means  of  a  personal  visit  to  Coustantinojde, 
by  large  pre-seuts  and  an  increase  of  tribute,  he  further  secured  in  1873  the  sov- 
ereignty which  he  had  assumed. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  the  Sultan  appeared  in  Western  Europe  accompanied- 
by  Fuad;  it  was  the  first  occasion  in  Osman  history  that  a  Sultan  had  passed  the- 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PORTRAITS  OVKULEAK  01'  INFLUENTIAL 
TURKS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

On  the  Uft,  oiotv:  1.  Muda^  Baireidar  (or  Aletndar  =  beam  of  the  prophet's  green  stand* 
anl),1)om  1755;  Paaba  of  Ruatoliak,  1806;  attempted  to  restore  In  1A06  tne  Sultan  Selim  III, 

who  h:itl  \>rc-n  (IfjKJseJ  I>y  the  Jaiii^'tiirie,-* ;  iiiipriHoiicil  the  new  Stiltuii  Mustafa  IV,  the  niunkivr 
of  Biliiii;  |>ic>d:iiuicd  Mustafu'H  brulher  Muhiuud  II  as  Bultiiii  on  July  28,  1808;  Ix.'caiue  his 
Gnuul  Vi/iLi  ;  iiu  i  liis  duaih  during  a  popular  ievolt<rf  the  UleiiMa  and  Jaiii§Miriea^  bj  Uowing 
biioself  up  with  hia  followen. 

(Fram  AD  old  llthagiaplk) 

0»  the  riffht,  aiK.r.  ■  ■>,  AU,  P!aahaof  Jaiiinn,  liom  1741  at  Tepeleni,  in  Albania ;  a  scion  of  the 
Hiiaa  fiunily,  which  was  tlesconded  from  the  'I'liftiuu ;  woa  lunl  of  Tepeleni  in  1766,  P.i>liii  of  Trik- 
kala  in  The.«<<uly,  17H7  ;  secureil  pi'^session  of  the  town  of  Janina  in  1788,  and  of  a  .,'i  rai  part  of 
Arta  in  17^i>  ;  1m  njune  governor  of  Uounii  li  i  in  1803  after  tiic  snhji  rtion  of  the  Siili'>t-;  inl<  r  'f 
Albani)*,  Kpim-,  Thes«ilia,  an<l  South  Mace<ionia  from  iwi?  ;  lii  t\vt'<;n  1815  and  !8i'i>  m*  n  i-^d  hi-* 
arn>y  to  thi;  miiuber  of  ow  hundred  tbousiiiid  men  in  nnniciuus  caath*?^  ;  w.i>  oiitlaut  :!  \>y  tln- 
Sultan  Mahumd  in  Juljr,  imo ;  capitukiai,  bewegcit  in  Juuiutt  by  Cbunbitl  Pa8b%  ou  January  lu^ 
18SS,  and  Mras  ts«aebermialy  muideicd  on  FeUruaiy  5, 

(From  a  portrait  painted  V  1^  tktfiti  in  181».) 

In  tJw  raiililU,  on  ilte  Ufl:  3.  ifnifr  F.vshn,  lK)ru  (a-t  Michael  LiUw)  ou  November  24,  18fK»,  at 
Plaskr,  of  Iht;  Crontiun  military  frontier  ;  a  uulet  in  the  frontier  regiment  (»f  Ognlin  ;  deM.-rte<l  l&2l^ 
irentto  Widdin  in  the  service  of  the  vixii-r  Huravin  Pu«ha,  waa  converteil  to  Idanit  and  became 
tutor  to  llnsscin'n  children  ;  in  1834  he  was  a  ch'ric  in  the  war  niinixtry  at  Cons^tantinople  ft< 
Oiuer  Effentii,  wiitiny-nixsler  to  the  prince,  afli  rwards  Sultnn  AIkI  ul  MniMliid,  Jiiz  Uiu^bi  (=  captain) 
in  tin  'I'nrki-h  army.  A<  ((■lnu  l  lie  dclealed  Ihndiim  I'u^li.i  at  Btjksaya  in  Syria  in  1839;  in 
184i  Wiut  military  Kovenior  in  ijelmnon;  in  1843  captured  the  n;l)el  Dshuleka  in  Albania,  ond 
8ub<bied  the  revolted  Kunl.s  in  184(j;  from  18  J8  to  April,  1850,  \va.s  military  governor  in  Hu.  hiiresf, 
defeatetl  the  Iliuisiaiui  at  Oltvnitaa  iu  1853,  relieve<l  Sili»tria  tu  18&4,  and  led  thirty  tbouaaud  Turks 
befiire  Heba«topol;  afterwanla  governor  in  Bagdad ;  banished  to  Kunpntia  18BA,  raealted  1B61,  su{k 
presswl  the  iv\  -1t  iu  Heize;,'oviti a  in  IHtJ:>;  wax  Muxhir  (=  fiehl-niarshal)  in  18G4,  and  coinniander 
of  the  thir«l  anuy  corps  iu  Moii^uHiit  ;  actdl  imsucce-'wrully  in  Crete,  18(>7;  was  iniiUNter  of  war, 
18(J8-18(;t) ;  and  died  as  Sirdar  ICkt-em  (-  j^cneraliivsiiun)  ou  April  18,  1871. 

BeloWf  on  Ute  rigStt :  4.  Mehentct  Eiuin  Anli  l^aslia,  born  1815  in  Constantinople;  in  1833, 
aeoond  aeeretary  to  the  embassy  in  Vienna;  in  1838,  ambas.saiIoiial  councillor;  amhMaailor  in 
]>>mloti,  I8i(V-i8 14 ;  minister  of  foreign  atfairs,  1846-1652,  ^'i-nud  vizier,  1852  ;  ^^oveninr  of  15nj«a 
inOcloIxT,  iN'ii;  on  diplomatic  buMue** at  Vienna,  March,  18.'>f>;  i;niud  vizier  in  July,  1855  (Haiti- 
huinujuii  liHtii  ri  lmiaiy  IM.  ;  minister  witlMut  [xirtfolio,  .\MViinl"  i'  1,  IS.'VG;  -^rand  vi/.ier 

for  the  third  time,  January,  lor  the  fourth  time,  from  Au^just  to  ^iovemU-r,  18G1 ;  then  again 
minister  for  foreign  affairs;  ^iniid  vlxivr  a  fifth  time,  in  Fel>ruary,  1067;  imprial  adniiuktratar  in 
the  Hunimer  of  1867 ;  he  was  the  moving  apirit  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  Turkish  government, 
so  fur  m  was  practicable,  and  died  at  Evenkent  in  Anin  Minor  on  September  6y  1871. 

fn  tliti  ri  nil-' ,  11,1  ihi!i/:  Ti.  ![n.<-'in  .V-i'i  I'usha,  born  181!)  in  the  villa-^e  of  Dost-Koj  at 
rsp:u"ta,  ill  Asia  Mium  ;  iu  1  S  1.")  a>-.i-UUil  k  ii  hi  r  al  tlie  n)yal  !«-lio<il  ( !  I  n  Lije-Mekdeb)  ;  nuijor.  l.'-.'iO; 
lieutenant-colonel,  1853;  in  IK.k'i  chief  of  the  stjitf  under  (bn^  i  I'a  li  i  in  Armenia  (Kars);  in  l^.'it! 
ilirector  of  the  uiilit^iry  school  ami  chief  uf  the  ;4enei'al  .stalf;  iu  18(i-l  Muxhir  (=  «oniniaiiilaiit- 
fii  iienil)  <>f  the  lHMly.'^uar<l ;  suppiv<-<ed  the  (aetan  revolt  in  I860;  then  bi'canie  Seni^kii  r 
(=  niiiiiNler  of  war),  in  1871  he  was  iKinMlieil  tu  lii|)arta;  was  ^r,.|„;i-:il  girivemor  uf  Smyrna  in 
1872  ;  ;,'rand  vizier,  Pebrnaiy  13,  1871,  dttiinisMsd  April  25,  1875  ;  ajiain  minister  of  war,  An-u^t. 
1875,  disniissc  I  aLTiiti  ou  October  2,  1S75  ;  iu  May,  lh7(»,  c  ais|iiir-d  aj^Jiinst  Alxl  id  Aziz,  with 
Midliat  I'.tsha  and  >>ther  eneiuieH  of  Maliniud  Pasha;  <;uided  Murad  to  Dohua  lingbtidte  iu  ih«; 
ni}{ht  of  May  2!)-30,  187(>;  killed  Alxl  ul  A/.h,  aiicl  wils  murilcnil  while  uuniater  of  urar  iittbe 
uight  of  June  15-lG,  187U,  in  the  honee  of  Midhat,  by  the  officer  Hassan  liey. 

Mnir,  tm  the  left :  0,  MvVmt  Paslu,  bom  1826  In  Balgarin,  of  TnrkiAh  parents  1ie!onKing  to  tht» 
Mohamuieilan  sect  of  the  IVlash  ;  in  1840  was  a  writer  (kiatib)  iu  Hustsluik,  l»ecame  Wali  "f  ilic 
new  I )anulic  vilayet  iu  IM^'i  by  the  favour  of  the  grand  vizier  Fuad  ;  ww-  presidi-nt  of  tl.t-  .-latt 
council  in  the  ministry  in  18G7  ;  Wali  of  Irak  Arabi  in  IJji^dad,  IW!);  -land  vizier  on  Aii;;nst  I; 
1872,  after  the  fall  of  Midimud  Nediin  Paslia  ;  was  ilistiiissi><|  on  Oi  toLer  li>,  1872;  WJi*  niini^li  r 
of  jiKtiie  in  August,  1875;  again  overtiirew  Mulmnul  Xidini  on  May  II,  1876;  d^^th^'n^•^l  tin- 
Sultan  Alxl  ul  Aziz  ou  May  30, 1876,  in  conjuuctiun  witlt  Uuasoin  Avui ;  was  graml  vixier, 
I>eccmbor  22,  1876 ;  announced  a  conRlitntioiml  form  of  Rovemment  in  aeeordanee  with  the  pm- 
gnunniv  of  June  I,  on  l)e. eiii1«'i-  2:^,  1^70  ;  ^li  ■  Hned  the  pH'im-al^  'if  thi-  ci inference  of  the  ]i<.«'  i« 
on  Januarv  IH,  |h77  (re-iidtiiig  iu  wai  ^vitli  Uu>isi.i)  ;  was  kani-iinii  by  AIkI  ul  lljuuid  Febni."rT  5, 
1877  ;  la  ial  L-Mveriior  of  Syria,  1H7H  ;  Wali  of  Smyrna,  1880  ;  condemned  to  deatbf  1881,  liUl 
bani»bul  for  life  U>  Tuif  in  Arubiu,  wln^re  he  died  on  .Slay  8,  1884. 

(3  to  $  after  photographs  from  Peia.) 
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frontiers  of  his  empire,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  conquests,  but  to  secure  the 
lavour  of  his  alliea  He  bad  already  visited  the  Khedive  in  Egypt  in  1863.  Now 

lie  saw  the  World's  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  that  of  Londou  in  June,  1863.  On 
-hily  24  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Prussia  at  Coblentz  aud 
returned  to  (jonstantinople  by  way  of  Yiemia  on  August  7.  The  success  of  Puad 
Pasha  in  inducing  his  master  to  take  this  step  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy 
and  patriotism;  unfortunately  the  journey,  which  had  cost  ( lumiKms  .sums. did  not 
produce  the  liojH'd-fur  results.  Ou  Fe1>niarr  11,  1869,  Fuad  died  as  also  did  his 
noble  friend  aiul  rival  A(a)U  on  September  6,  1871 ;  thereupon,  .siniuhancoiisly 
with  liic  iuU  of  ihe  .Second  Empire,  Osmau  politics  entered  upon  dial  ^latk  which 
for  Napoleon  III  hefpn  before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol  and  coded  at  Sedan.  In 
place  of  the  influence  of  the  Western  powers  the  eagles  of  Hussia  and  Pnissia  were 
henceforward  victorious  on  tlio  Hosphorus.  Upon  lii.s  death-lu'd  Fuad  had  wTitten 
from  Xizza  on  Januarj'  3, 1869,  to  Sultan  Abd  ul-Aziz :  "  The  rapid  advance  of  our 
neighbours  and  the  incredible  mistakes  of  our  fore&thers  have  brought  liis  into  a 
dangax>u8  position;  if  the  threatening  collision  is  to  be  avoided,  jnrar  Haiesty 
must  break  with  the  past  and  lead  your  people  in  fresh  paths."  Tlie  committee  of 
officials  which  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire  in  1864  expressed 
this  thought  even  more  biuntiy :  "  The  ofliciais  grow  rich  upon  the  taxes,  while  the 
people  sdfer,  working  like  slaves  under  the  whip.   The  income  of  the  taxes  is 

•  divided  among  the  officials  instead  of  flowing  into  the  State  exchequer." 

One  result  of  the  H-rci^n  tour  was  the  beginning  of  mil  way  construction  witliiu 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  railways  from  Chernavnda  to  Kiistenje  (1857),  from 
Sujyi  ua  to  Ai'din  (1858),  houi  liustchuk  to  Varna  (18G1),  w:hich  were  consti-ucted 
under  pressure  from  Euj^nd,  were  left  incomplete,  and  favoured  only  the  advance 
of  English  trade.  On  the  reconunendation  of  the  Austrian'' .government  the 
Belgian  T^nprnml-Dumonceau  (p.  187)  was  appointed  concesnionffire  of  the  Turkish 
railways  by  Uie  X'orte  in  the  year  1868.  Wlieu  Dumonceau  proved  a  loial  failure, 
Baron  Hirsch  nndntodk  the  oanstmction'of  the  lailwajB  in  1869,  and  brought 
them  to  partial  completion.  He,  however,  began  construction  at  the  point  where 
the  expense  was  lowest,  namely,  on  tlie  sea  coast,  from  Constantinople  and 
Dedeapash  to  Saloniki,  without  any  consideration  for  the  justifiable  or  merely 
hypocritical  demands  of  Austro-Hungary  that  the  Turkish  railways  should  form  a 
junction  with  thoee  of  the  empire.  The  result  was  that  greater  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  trade  of  Austro-Hungary  and 
to  some  extent  of  Germany  than  would  ever  have  been  raised  hy  the  utmost  hos- 
tility <:<f  Turkish  commercial  policy  as  such ;  for  Engiiah  ships  henceforward  monop- 
olised the  trade  with  the  Turkish  harbours  and  also  the  traffic  of  the  incomplete 
railways  which  Hbsch  constructed  from  the  coast  to  the  int«ior.  'Similarly, 
British  ships  monopolised  the  Danube  trade  as  fiff  up-stream  as  Widdin,  until  tlie 
obstaele  of  the  Iron  Gates  had  been  finally  overcome.  Tt  was  thus  not  until  1888 
that  the  much-abused  "  Eigne  principale  "  was  connected  with  the  Hungarian  lail- 
way  system.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1870  that  the  "Turkish  bonds  *  were  thrown 

■  upon  the  money  market  amid  the  venal  laudations  of  the  Vienna  and  Paris  pres.s. 
By  means  of  Au?trian  influence  Baron  llirseli  secured  a  loan  for  Turkey  uf  nearly 
eight  hundred  million  francs,  nithoupli  the  creditors  were  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  disastrous  situation  of  the  couuiiy,  of  the  financial  collapse  that  had  occurred 

.,iA  1875,  of  the  fact  that  payments  of  interest  and  premium  had  been  discontinued. 
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and  that  the  value  tti  the  new  paper  was  likely  to  diminiBh  in  ooosequenoei 
The  owners  of  Turkish  bonds  were  in  1882  the  safferers  of  a  loss  amouDtiogto 
306,900,000  fnmcs,  one  half  ol  which  fell  upon  Austria,  and  the  other  half  upon 

Oermauy  and  France. 

Wheu  the  collapse  of  the  national  bank  was  announced  on  October  6,  1875,  by 
the  decree  of  the  Grand  Yiaier  Mahmnd  I^ha,  England,  whieh  was  in  posseaaieii 
of  at  least  two  thousand  nulUons  of  Turkish  state  delmitures,  immediately  pn»- 
<%eded  to  purchase  the  Suez  Canal  shares  (177,602  shares  to  the  value  of  seventy 
nullion  mnrk'^)  rind  to  occupy  the  island  of  Sorotra  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
Crulf ;  this  was  tlie  prelude  to  the  seizure  of  Cyprus  (1878)  and  of  Egypt  (1882). 
The  extravagance  of  the  Sultan  reatdied  the  point  of  madnen ;  the  exehequer  tms 
exhausted  hy  his  architectural  projects  and  by  the  equipment  of  the  army  and 
fleet,  while  the  choice  of  his  councillors  was  determined  by  the  one  iileu  of  alter- 
ing tlio  rule  <«f  srif^f^ession  and  of  securing  the  thmne  to  his  son  Yii<uf  I//  td-ftln, 
by  introducuig  ilw  right  of  primogeniture.  This  attempt  to  abolisli  the  old  custom 
of  seniority  (p.  123)  met  with  a  most  vigorous  resistance  from  the  Asiatic  Tmks 
of  the  old  school,  the  Ulemas,  and  the  Mohammedan  clergy;  on  the  other  hsad  it 
was  received  with  no  1^  favour  by  the  Bussian  ambassador  Ignatieff,whoflattereil 
the  Sultan  with  a  promise  that  the  succession  should  be  protected  in  case  of  need 
by  the  Russian  fleet  and  arnjy. 

Jiussia  had  been  incessantly  working  with  ever  increasing  success  to  recover 
that  position  in  the  East  which  she  had  lost  in  the  Crimean  War.  Ignatieff  found 
in  Greece  no  longer  a  helpless  jtroicyf  but  a  dangerons  rival,  and  proceeded  to 
extend  the  theoiy  of  the  protectorate  over  his  nniftian  co-religir>Tii'=ts  to  include 
the  Slav  subjects  of  Turkey.  Struggles*  fur  iteedum  begim  by  the  Christian  y»e<iple3 
in  the  Balkans  had  left  their  traces  on  the  Bulgarians.  As  early  as  17G2  the 
Proigumene  Pajsii  in  the  monastery  of  Ghilanderon  Mount  Athos  had  composed  a 
Slavonic-Bulgarian  history  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
intellectual  renaissance  in  "niilj^riiirt.  The  pfrmoTi-?  of  Bishop  Sofronii  of  Vraca 
(Sophronios  of  Vralza  or  Vratslia)  published  in  180*-  fanned  the  rirst  book  printed 
in  modern  Bulgarian.  Bulgarians,  who  regarded  the  monastery  of  Cliempii^sh  as 
the  guardian  of  their  freedom,  had  taken  part  in  the  Greek  war  of  Ubemtion  in 
1821  and  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  1829.  Th  >  j  n'mc  i  •  f  Berovitch  (1S24),  the 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  the  other  >\Titing3  of  Jiii  ii  .1.  \'enelin  (1802-1839),  were 
soon  ro^nrth'd  as  classics.  In  is:'r>  the  ftr«t  Bulgarian  school  was  organised  in 
Gabrovo,  and  iii  1839  the  lii  -1  nat  iunal  printing-press  was  erected.  As  early  as  1872 
the  exarchate  of  Phili]  }  !  p<  li^  possessed  305  elementary  schools,  18  secondary 
schools,  and  24  girls'  schools,  with  393  male  and  female  tear-hers  and  14,665 
scliolars.  In  18S1  tlh>  first  liulgarian  newspaper  appeared,  the  "  Ljuboslovie  "  of 
Fotinoff  in  .Smyrna;  in  IS  10  B^tgaroff  began  the  publication  of  the  first  i:»olitir:il 
journal  in  Leipsic.  The  growing  national  consciousness  declined  any  longer  to 
endure  the  spoliations  of  the  Greek  Phanariot  clcrg)-.  Violent  struggles  bioke  out 
(they  are  continued  in  the  "  Macedonian  question  "of  to-day)  which  ended  either  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  iM)pes  and  bishops  or  in  bloody  suppression  By  the 
Turkish  Bashi-Ba2oiil:s.  Franre  and  the  Pope  made  a  vain  eft'ort  in  1854  to  turn 
the  Bulgarian  movement  towards  union  with  Borne.  In  March,  1S70,  the  hour 
struck  for  the  ecclesiastical  liberation  of  the  Bulgarians  (separation  from  the  Greek 
patriaidhate  and  the  institution  of  a  Bulgarian  exarchate  proper  in  Stamboul);  the 
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lilMiatora,  who  were  olijeoto  of  ezeoration  to  the  Greek  patriaidutc^  were  the 

Orand  Vizier  A(a)li  ami  Ignatieff. 

8uj>lK)it(Hl  liy  llisnmrck  at  n  conf^rpnoe  held  in  Ijondon  during  the  Franco- 
German  ^\'aI ,  Ku.ssia  had  secured  the  aboiiiion  o£  the  clauses  of  the  peace  of  Paris 
of  1866  11  and  13)  prohibiting  her  from  keeping  warships  in  the  Blade 
Sea  (ct  above,  p.  186);  the  Porte  had  been  forced  to  send  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  Yt'iiit'ii  in  Arabia,  and  was  in  receipt  f>f  (listuihing  news  from  Syrm,  fi-oni 
the  Persian  front  irr,  from  Servia,  and  fiom  Ritlgaria;  it  was  obliged  in  conseqiience 
to  agree  with  the  other  jKiwers  U)  Kussia  s  demands  on  March  13,  1871,  and  also 
to  lay  down  certain  points  for  the  T^rulatlao  of  the  Danube  tratfic  In  1873  the 
Kussian  war  minister,  Miljutin,  reorganised  the  army  on  the  model  of  the  German 
military  system,  introducing  peniMTil  C(ins<^ription  and  considerably  iticrcasing  both 
the  number  of  regiments  and  of  soldiers  available  in  time  of  war.  Ihereupon  the 
Eastern  question  was  again  brought  upon  the  stage  by  the  I'an-Slavonic  party. 
Thanks  to  their  agitation,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Herzegovina  in  1876,  which  the 
Porte  did  not  immediately  suppress.  When  a  consular  commission  of  the  powers 
and  Austrian  intervention  led  to  no  rosnlt.  the  Porte  took  decided  action  and  woidd 
have  restored  order  in  Montenegro,  in  Herzegovina,  and  in  JServia  by  superior  force, 
had  not  IgnatiefiT  opposed  the  use  of  menaces.  Unfortunately  for  the  Porto>  the 
French  and  German  consuls  were  murdered  on  May  G,  1876,  in  the  course  of  a 
riot  at  Saloniki,  and  the  innident  cost  Turkey  a  heavy  price.  Hardly  had  a  memo- 
ninrUun  of  Oorlcliakoli"  sotnire<l  a  two  n)oiuhs'  armistice  among  the  revolte<l  i)arties 
than  iho  Bulgarians  revolted  in  Drcuova,  I'anagiurishte,  Koprivshziiza,  Gabrovo, 
and  Srednagora,  and  were  <miehed  by  the  fanatical  population  with  dread  Ail  cruelty* 
— the  "Bolgmn  atrocities'*  ezeciated  by  Qbdstone  and  tiie  Engliah  presa^ . 

{€)  Murad  V;  the  Party  of  Young  Turkey  (2876).  — On  May  10. 1876,  the 
Softas,  the  theological  students,  took  up  arms  in  the  capital  and  haughtily  requested 
tbe  Sultan,  who  was  legarded  as  blindly  devoted  to  Russia,  to  dismiss  the  Grand 
Vizier  Mahmud  Kedim  Pasha,  to  send  away  IgnatiefT,  and  to  begin  war  against 
Montenegro.  In  vain  did  Abd  uI-Aziz  attempt  to  t  aim  the  ptorm  by  summ(ming 
Mehemed  KUshdi;  the  measure  of  his  wrong-<loing  was  full.  Ou  May  29  the 
new  Gnnd  Vizier  and  the  minister  of  war  Hussein  Avni  and  Midhat  Paaha 
declared  the  Sultan  deposed  and  placed  Mnrad  V,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd  ul-Mejid, 
on  tlie  tlirono.  Abd  ul-Aziz  was  conveyed  to  his  palace  at  riiirapfan  and  there 
murdered  ^as  transpired  from  an  inquiry  held  in  1S8"_*):  a  few  dax  s  after  Hussein 
Pasha  with  other  mmisters  fell  beneath  the  daggei-s  of  the  avengem  in  the  house 
of  Uidhat  Even  before  the  tour  of  the  Soltan  Abd  ul-Aziz  to  Europe  in  the 
spring  of  1807,  a  conspiracy  had  been  discovered,  directed  principally  against 
the  then  Grand  Vizier  A(a)li  Pasha.  The  chiefs  of  the  movement  called  them- 
^Ives  Young  Turks,  la  Jeune  Turquie,  in  an  opp<»ite  sense  to  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  terms  *'  Young  Germany  "  or  la  QvmM  Italia.  The  objects  of 
this  conspiracy  were  the  lestotation  of  the  old  Ttirkish  r^^me  and  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  with  the  complete  suppression  of  all  non-Mohammedans ;  the  surest  means 
to  this  end  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  arming  of  the  Mohammedan  people  and  the 
murder  of  the  liberal-minded  A(a)li,  while  the  final  object  was  war  against  Western 
jSnrope.  After  the  denunutfatiaa  of  the  Softas  in  1876,  tbe  fall  of  Mahmud  Nedim 
Puba,  the  depoeitiou  of  the  Sultan,  and  die  miserable  failure  of  the  diplomacy  of 
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tlie  great  powers,  Chauvinism  aj^in  rnist  J  its  head.  As  early  as  October,  1875,  the 
Turkish  imperial  newspaper  "  Bassirci "  liad  issued  an  inspiring  and  revolutiouarj 
appeal  fur  a  crusade  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  infidels.  Special  mentiou 
was  made  of  Algiers,  East  India,  Java,  Somatm,  Crimea,  and  the  Caucasus.  In 

1S76  ihe  "  Sabah  "  (morning)  threatened  a  general  levy  of  three  hmulred  million 
Mohammedans,  who  were  to  omipy  England  and  Russia,  Fitiiioe  aud  Austria,  and 
to  devastate  these  countries,  while  Uermany  was  to  be  spared  so  long  as  she 
remained  neutral 

The  chief  persons  who  shared  in  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  Abd  ul-Azis  and 

the  enthronement  of  the  Sultan  Murad  V  were  Midhat,  Hussein  Avni  Miiterjiro 
(see  Figs,  5  and  6  of  the  plate  fa^'ing  p.  188),  Mohemed  Kh'shdi.  and  Zia  Bey;  of 
these  the  first  and  ihe  last  were  Vouug  Turks,  while  the  other  two  were  Uki  Turks, 
assuming  this  distinction  to  be  possible  of  maintenance.  Apart  from  t&ese,  the 
roeml)ers  uf  the  Young  Turkish  party  set  their  hopes  particularly  on  Prince  Muxad 
(KfTeiidi),  as  they  expected  Itiin  to  i-^-Mf;"  snme  furin  of  constitution.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  Murad  had  l>ecnnie  Sultan,  he  jtroclaintod  his  intention  nf  granting  a 
constitution  on  Juiy  15,  ISTGj  but  even  then  his  lumd  wan  beguming  to  be  over- 
clouded, and  fate  willed  otherwise.  Midhat  Fasha  was  the*  life  and  soul  of  the 
oion9titutaonal  movement  In  the  winter  of  1876  he  'drew  up  a  memorial  which 
he  submitted  to  the  powers.  He  explainetl  that  the  main  eanse  of  the  declme 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  to  be  found  not  in  religious  or  racial  disputes,  but  in  a 
despotic  g(jvemmeut  and  the  extravagant  whims  of  the  Sultan  Abd  ul-Aziz. 

•Midhat  Pasha  availed  himsdf  by  preference*  of  the  services  of  two  famous 
authoi-s,  Kemal  and  Zia  Bey.  These  men  were  also  leaders  of  the  "  Young  Turkic 
party  "  (cf.  the  explanation  of  the  plate  facing  this  page).  Their  aims,  however, 
were  not  only  political,  but  primarily  literary.  It  is  in  this  department  that  their 
'  most  distinguished  services  wei«  performed.  They  abandoned  the  conventionality  of 
classical  poetr}'  and  thtf  courtly  st>  le  of  prose  writing,  andfouud  their  model  eiUier 
in  the  ijiexhaustiMe  treasures  oi  tlie  tisman  ballad  jK  ctr}-  and  ]»opular  language, 
or,  as  r^rtls  the  "  modems,"  in  French  lileraiure.  J'he  study  of  Turkish  popular 
literature,  which  was  previously  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  reference  to  the 
satires  of  Hodj  Nfbsr  ed-dln  has  hem  revived  in  modorn  times  by  students  such  as 
Wilh.  Kadloff,  Herm.  Vamb^r)%  J.  Kunos,  and  G.  Jacob.  The  wttlth  of  poetry  and 
of  iiinral  force,  and  especially  of  the  pure  tmdefiled  Osman  langnapje  existing  in  the 
stories,  satires,  humorous  tales,  narratives,  chap-books,  chivalrous  and  political 
romances,  ballads,  puppet  plays,  riddles,  and  proverbs  of  the  Turkish  nation  was 
only  waiting  the  d^coverer.  In  this  respect  the  effovts  of  the  Young  Turks  taux- 
cised  a  healthy  influence  u])on  Osman  civilization,  even  though  their  first  efToits  for 
reformation  or  revolution  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  what  was  permissible  or 
possible.  '  '      '      .  ■ 

Aali  Soavi  (All  Suavi)  Effendi  was  a  compound  of  Peter  of  Amiens  and  Mat* 
sini;  Iwt  he  was  entirely  faithful  to  the  Koran.  Zia  Bey  (Pasha;  see  the  plate 
facing  this  \^^o)  had  in  tlie  year  ISHO,  xmder  the  title  of  Andalus  Tarikhi,  pub- 
lisheil  a  historj-  of  the  Arab  doniiniDu  in  tlie  Iberian  peninsula,  which  was  V>ased 
on  the  somewhat'Superficiai  work  of  Louis  Yiardot,  and  amounted  to  a  glorification 
of  Moslem  civilisation,  chancterised  by  a  hostile  attitude  to  Europe  and  Christian- 
ity.  Kemlll  Bey,  a  faithful  scholar  of  his  gnat  master  and  model,  ShiBaasl  Effendi,^ 
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Ahovt^  on  the  n'ljhf :  Ibrahiin  Shimtim  Effetidi,  l)oni  1826  (1242  ol  ibe  ]Ii*l»hm)  at  ConxtauU- 
tiople;  journalist  ami  \n»  \  ;  \m  nt  to  Puris,  and  on  n  turu  attempted  to  replace  tbe  ItutiibiBlk 
ami  pencnill}'  iiniiitelligiMe  style  everywLero  in  vo^^ue  l>y  \hv  Kiiupk  uiiadomed  Turlculi  kofju;i.i,'»% 
In  1«59  (127G  of  tlic  Hi. Mini)  he  fouiiiled  tin-  iiewPiiaiit-r  TenlMboman-Hthwal  ("The  8Ut«--''); 
reiiiovu^l  nguiti  to  Puris  in  (1281  uf  the  Hidnbru),  and  Ijeaiine  the  I'uuiider  of  nuMkm  Tuikudl 
literatim;.    He  died  on  HeiUemlier  13,  1871  (Redshch     128H,  of  ilu;  Hid-hi^i). 

Ahw,  oil  ihf  I' ft:  K,i»<n  Iwirn  December  2i,  1840  (Sbewwttl  20,  1 2r,G),  at  Gallipoli,  or  in 
the  niountaiiM  ut  Tektiir  (Itodosto)  ;  htadietl  in  Sofia;  was  a  pupil  ofSbiniiiisi  Effieudi  from  1857-- 
lH.->8  (ii>7i  ut  the  H.);  the  mn^t  important  Til  rkkh  port  «ad  Mtlmr  of  uiutlcrutinies ;  died  in  Ohio* 

on  l)ecember  2,  1HK8  (Relm'l  awwel  28,  1306). 

ItdoWf  m  the  rifflU :  Prince  FazU  Ufutafo  PoAa  of  ^Tpd  the  brother  of  the  Khedive  Isuuil 
Pnnfia,  who  died  1809,  mid  the  founder  of  the  Youi^  Turkish  reform  party  ;  bo  came  to  Oonsfaiii' 
till  I  It  in  184«i  (1202  of  the  H.) ;  was  an  I'la  of  tbe  first  clans  in  \Hol  (12«7),  vi/.ier,  1837-1S5S 
(1274),  minister  without  porilulio,  1861  (1278),  iiiinister  of  education,  1862  (1279)  ;  &p{>ointed  to 
the  imreninnomtiTe  port  of  finance  minister  on  Noveraher  13,  IMSt  (Resheb  Sl»  1879)  ;  pre^tideut 
of  the  fiti  iin  i  il  lioanl  for  tn  <i>ury  administration,  1865  (1282)  ;  a  second  tinii-  iiiiiiisii  r  without 
porlfulio,  IBUii  (1286)  ;  diol  abroad,  1875  (1292).  The  daughter  of  Fozil  Mustafa  Pasba,  the 
princess  Nadi  Ha&um,  waideiit  in  OairOt  alao  matntaias  ckm  idalima  with  the  Youtg 
Turkish  party. 

Puloir,  iiu  fhe  U  ft :  AIkI  ill  Hatnid  Zia  Pndm,  poet  and  pnldicist,  1x)rn  at  Constantinojdt'. 
(1241)  :  Kecretuiy  in  the  iiu[)«rial  palace,  1855  (1271);  translated  Sponiab and  iu  jmrticular  French 
works  (RouMeau'ft*'Emile");  undt  i-  AU\  ul  Am guveniur <if  Cyprus;  fwiife lijr  Abd  ul  Hamidt» 
Syria,  Konia,  and  finally  to  Acbma,  when  be  died  in  1881  (1298  of  the  H.). 

Tlie  Young  Turkish  |Miiiy  are  those  who  desire  to  revive  tlio  cnnHtitntional  pmprainine  of  1876; 
this  was  the  work  of  Midhul  Pii.Hhn,  who  U  not,  however,  to  be  ivckoninl  a«  a  nienilKT  of  tbe  inuty. 
Tbe  more  recent  leatlcrs  of  the  party  an-  -^iven  in  llie  following,'  li>it.  All,  with  the  exception  of 
ihuM'  incntiimid  under  the  nuniln  i-i  4-<!,  aiv  still  alive,  1.  Ahmed  Rizii  Rey,  etlitor  of  the  n  vcr 
lulionaiy  journal  appearing  in  Parij«,  the  Me&  hweret  "  (*'delil*cnitiuu '').  2.  Murad  Bey^  presi* 
dent  of  the  Cbmite  Ottoman  d'Uninn  ct  do  Progress"  who  edited  in  Cairo  for  some  time  the 
journals  •'Zetnan  "  ("time")  and  "Mi/iln  "  ("  balance"),  and  now  conducts  in  conjunction  with 
Ahmed  Kiza  Bey  the  paper  Osiuanli,"  the  ot^juu  of  tbe  Comite  Ottoman,  which  appnue  twice  a 
month,  tn  Turkish,  nt  Geneva.  3.  Halil  Ganeni,  a  Syrian  Christian  of  Beirunt,  eollabonitmr  on  the 
".T.  itri;:d  <les  Dt'liat-"  :it  Paris,  an.l  once  di  puty  fni  Syria  in  the  Turkish  I'.nlianiLut ;  he  now 
prt^ident  of  the  Comite  Turfo-S>rien,  which  publishes  the  paper  "  La  Jeune  Tuniuie,"  in  Paris. 
4^.  Zia  Bey,  Ali  Suavi  Effendi,  and  Aghiah  ElTendl,  who  published  the  Turkish  paper  *•  Macbbir  " 
("  nif  i-cn,'.  r ")  in  I^imlon  from  1807  tn  l**n'<.  7.  W.i>Nif  Efrciuli,  now  living'  in  Paris,  and  for- 
merly KeciL'tary  of  Mi<lhat  Patiha.  8.  Mahuiud  ]>|tilaliHldia  Ptkbliii,  the  busUiud  of  Seuiba,  sister 
of  the  Sultan  Abd  ul  Hamid ;  in  18fm  be  tiol  to  i>ari^.  9.  Tcwfik  Ebiisia,  frioid  and  pnbUsbcr 
of  Ketnal  Bey,  now  in  banishin.  nt  it  K  iiii  t.  ii  ta! -nled  poet  and  juitlior. 

One  of  tbe  ioo>t  ]iiipnlar  aud  tlisii!»;;utslHil  pcteti  of  the  present  time  lA  Sbeiu»i  Ik-y  of 
Stuniboul,  whose  war  ><\>^v^*  have  attracted  particular  nttenticm.  We  tlMiy  also  mention  Ahmed 
Midhat  (whose  stories  «n<l  noveln  are  diit  ctrd  against  Mohammedan  marriage  cu'stnin-),  Mufdlim 
Nadshi,  Sami  Bev,  Sez&jt  Mulimud  Kenuil,  Mustafa  Rei^bid,  Hus^ni  wl  din,  aud  Mehued  Hisat; 
(dl  of  tlie.-<e  have  introduced  the  cultiiie  of  Weatent  Eucopeto  their  countiymen  and  are  eonlinn.* 
iti^  their  Wk» 
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Uie  creator  of  modem  Osiuan  literature  and  language,  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  Turkish  poets  o£  the  luoduru  period.  He  published  a  newspaper  under  the 
title  of "  Ibret  **  (pattern),  in  which  he  actually  defended  the  Commune  of  ftow. 
ni^  111!  i-t  iniixirtant  dramatic  work  was  "  Silistria  "  or  "  Vatan  "  the  FatherUuuL 
Though  the  details  of  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Danube  fort.s  in  1854  may  not  be 
liistoiually  true,  vet  he  .secured  a  striking  success  through  the  exalted  tone  of  his 
love  for  the  "  fatherland,"  a  conception  formerly  unknown  to  Mohammedanism, 
and  by  the  popular  style  of  the  work.  Its  success  led  to  the  anthoi's  banishmmt, 
after  the  production  of  this  piece  in  Constantinople  in  1 873.  In  conjunction  with 
Mehemed  Bey,  the  nephew  of  tlie  Grand  Vizier,  Mahniud  Xedini  Pasha,  he  founded 
the  Turkish  newspaper,  '  Mukhbir,"  that  is,  the  "  Keporter."  The  i)aper  was  sup- 
pressed when  the  persecution  against  the  Young  Turks  was  begun ;  the  conspirators 
made  their  escape  safely  to  Paris.  There  they  came  in  ccmtac^  with  Fasil  Mnstefa 
(Mustafa  Fasyl ;  see  the  plate  facing  page  192),  the  brother  of  the  Khedive  Ismail, 
wil  l  had  l)een  banished  on  account  of  his  claims  to  the  Egyptian  succession.  The 
"Mulchbir  "  continued  to  appear  in  Paris  and  London,  and  thousands  of  copies  were 
smuggled  into  Turkey ;  aome  numbers  also  appeared  in  Preuch.  To  the  European 
public  at  large,  however,  this  party  assumed  a  mask  of  toleration,  and  cimcealed 
their  fanatical  zeal  for  Mohammedanism  under  an  appearance  of  free  thoughL 
Under  Mahmud  Pasha  they  were  amnestied  and  recalled.  Zia  and  Riza  Bey,  who 
had  formerly  been  ambassadors  in  Teheran  and  St.  Petersburg,  were  then  the  fore- 
must  in  enl^htening  the  Grand  Vizier  upon  the  complicated  Bulgarian  question 
and  the  problem  of  the  GUholic  Armeniana. 

At  this  period  there  was  also  a  Turkish  theatre  at  Stamboul*  with  a  repertoire 
of  f(»rty  to  fifty  pieces,  partly  original  and  partly  translations  of  !^IoIifere  by  Ahmed 
Vcsik,  or  of  Schiller  by  Ahmed  Midhat  Effendi,  the  editor  of  the  official  Turkish 
newspaper ;  Vesik  also  published  some  maps  in  Turkish  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
took  pek  in  the  eompoiition  of  a  great  dictionai>-.  MUnif  ££fendi  translated  part 
of  Voltaire's  ''Entretiens  et  Dialogues  Philosophiques,'*  and  followed  the  example 
of  Fuad  in  proposing  the  extension  and  regulation  of  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  of 
StambouL  Public  libraries  were  founded  ;  Abd  ul-Aziz  began  a  zoological  ^rden, 
sad  in  the  medical  school  of  the  Seraglio  of  Galata  a  museum  of  natural  objects 
was  opened  to  the  puUie.  The  foundation  of  the  "  University  "  of  Constantinople 
eaa  only  be  described  as  a  fidlure.  Strangely  oiough,  some  decades  later,  in  the 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women  which  found  expression  in  1895  in  the 
neuspay>er  of  Tahir  Effendi,  "  Khaninilnra  Maklisus  (lazeta,"  female  collaborators 
iike  Fatima  Alija,  Nigiar  Chamin,  Hamijeti  Zehra,  Fahr-en-Nisa,  Makbula  Lemian, 
inline  Wahide,  and  Ilenesie,  notwithstanding  their  thorough  knowledge  of  Oriental 
and  European  languages  and  morals,  spoke  out  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Young 
Turks  OQ  behalf  of  the  strengthming  and  retention  of  M(  han;medan  customs  and 
of  the  avoidance  of  European  civilization  in  methods  of  education.  At  the  same 
lime  Vamb^r}'  forecasts  from  this  woman's  movement  an  apy>roximation  to  Western 
isanners  and  the  beginning  of  a  beneficial  reform  of  the  State  and  of  societ} . 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  theories  and 
ideals  of  the  modem  Young  Turkish  party.  Their  first  official  leader  was  the  Oher- 
iiem  general  Hu'^sein  Pasha.  He  was  joined  by  numerous  adberent.<5,  who  called 
themselv^  Fedayiji,  conspirators  or  martyrs.  Even  at  that  time  fT^GO)  this  free 
ledeiatioQ  of  Osmans  was  aiming  at  the  following  points :  a  leiuiin  o£  Turkey 
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T>y  the  Turks  •without  di.stinction  of  faith  and  not  by  Europe,  the  abolition  oi 
despotic  govemmeut,  a  responsible  niiuistry  couiposed  of  honourable  sLat«sioeD, 
and  a  Ghamlier  composed  of  nembera  of  'idl  the  races  and  leli^ons  iridun  the 
Oaman  Knipue  (Bemhard  St^).   Kbair  ed-d!u  Pasba  and  EhtJil  Sherif  Pasha 
pursued  the  same  oTijects  under  Abd  ul-Aziz,  and  were  supported  In-  Zia  Ety 
and  Kemal  Bey  in  writing  and  speech,  and  by  A(a)li  and  Fund  in  the  govem- 
munU    They  developed  great  plans,  and  actually  succeeded  in  obiaining  approval 
for  Bome  of  them  from  the  lyramuoal  Sultan,  who  went  so  far  aa  to  gammon  an 
Armenian  CSuiataan,  Agathon  EfTeudi,  to  the  ministiy.    The  progpramme  of  Midhat 
in  1876  was,  generally  speaking,  based  upon  principles  borrowed  fujiii  the  We^t; 
the  supremacy  of  law,  universul  O'luality,  the  streugiliening  of  ilie  I>ivau  against 
the  Seraglio,  freedom  of  the  press,  independence  of  the  judicature,  reoigaiuaatioa 
of  tiie  admimatiative  power  with  respect  for  the  Mohammedan  legal  code,  bat  abo 
in  accord  with  Western  experience,  order  in  the  palace,  a  change  in  the  Eastern 
priiirijile  of  successicin,  Kuropcan  education  for  the  princes,  marriage  of  the  princes 
with  European  princesses,  and  the  consequent  al)(ditiou  of  slavery,  of  polygamy, 
of  concubines,  and  eunuch  government.   In  conjunction  with  Fazil  and  Serva 
Pasha,  Ifidhat  defoided  his  creations,  the  constitution,  the  paiiiameBt,  and  ihe 
Senate,  in  his  **  Iftihad."  He  demanded  a  complete  sevetanoe  of  the  Calipbaie 
from  the  Sultanate,  and  an  abolition  of  theocratic  government.    Tins  proposal 
deeply  offended  tlie  strong  ecclesiastical  party  of  the  Ulemas.    l"nder  the  follow- 
ing Sultan  he  was  o\  erthrown ;  and  the  inheritors  of  his  ideas,  the  l»eform  Turks, 
or  liberals,  as  they  preferred  to  be  called,  oontinned  until  secentlj  the  stnigB^ 
to  secure  the  libetatian  of  the  Sultan  Abd  nl  Hamid  II  and  his  people  from  the 
hands  of  the  Court  Camarilla ;  it  may  be  noted  that  in  May,  1904,  public  attention 
was  occupied  with  the  rumour  of  the  imprisonment  of  certain  young  Turks  of  high 
position.   Tiiis  party  included  Ahmed  Kiza,  the  editor  of  the  "  Meschweret,"  Murad 
Bey,  a  kind  of  peiitical  diamdeon,  editor  of  the  "  Miaan,*  Theodor  Xassope,  the 
brilliant  joumaliBt  of  the*'Haial,"  Ismail  Kemfil  Bey,  Vaaailaki  Bey,  Meheir.ed 
UbeiduUah,  Said  Bey,  Zia  Bey,  and  Ferdi  Bey,  and  even  the  Sultni'a  broCher4l»- 
law  Mahmud  I>amad  (died  on  Januaiy  18, 1903,  at  Brussels). 


6.  ABB  TTIr-HAMID  H  (FROM  1876) 

In  f=ad  tones  does  the  Turkish  ballad  recount  the  dejiosition  of  the  "beloved 
ruler  Abd  ul-Aziz.  '  A  gloomy  fate,  however,  still  bnif  heavily  u})on  the  Osman 
throne;  on  August  31,  1876,  Murad  V,  the  hope  of  the  Young  Turkish  party,  was 
deposed  owing  to  insanity,  and  plaoed  in  confinement  nntO  hia  death  on  August 
29, 1904. 

ITe  was  sucopodod  l<y  h'l^  brother  Al'd  ul-Haniid  II  (bom  September  21,  1^>42V 
the  thirty-fourlb  sovereign  of  the  Osman  house  and  the  twenty -eighth  since  the 
conquest  of  Lonstauiiuople.  A  reform  of  education  and  of  the  constitution,  the 
improvemeot  of  tnd»  and  eoonomio  life  by  a  vast  exfeenaion  of  the  railway 
system,  were  the  objects  ^\-]nch  this  highly  gifted  monarch  set  before  himself  of 
his  own  free  and  vigorous  will,  for  flie  purpose  of  raising  "this  nation  gentle- 
men," as  Bismarfk  called  (he  Osmaus,  to  the  height  of  ci\nlizaiion.  In  vain  did 
tlie  Siidar  Abd  ul-Kerim  drive  back  the  Serbs  at  Alexinatz  (September  1, 1876)  into 
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the  valley  of  the  Morava  (ou  November  1  the  Bashi-bazouks  had  made  their  way 
beyond  JuniB  ftod  StolaU  as  for  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade) ;  the  telegram  of 
the  Gsar  Alexander  II,  de^spatched  from  Livadia  on  October  31,  commanded  a  ces> 
sation  of  hostilities.  lu  vain  did  tho  diiilomatic  and  peaceful  Sultan  resolve  upon 
the  extremity  of  compliance  in  Uie  peace  concluded  ou  i-ebruar}*  liS,  1877. 

When  the  powers  demanded  an  independent  admiuistration  for  Bulgaria, 
Midhat  Faaba,  who  had  been  Grand  Vuier  shioe  Beoember  22»  1876,  answered 
this  move  by  producing  a  constitution  which  the  Suhau  imixised  upim  his  empire 
on  December  23.  This  represeulative  assembly  of  two  hundred  Moslems  and 
siz(7  Christians  declined  the  proposals  of  the  conference  of  the  powers.  Igoa- 
tieff  flieB  went  xoond  1^  ooiuts  of  Europe  and  secured  thehr  agxeement  to  tike 
London  protoooV  which  recommended  die  Sublime  Porte  to  recognise  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  two  provincr's  of  l^>idparia  and  Ea-steru  Ronrnelia  under  Christian 
governors.  However,  Midhat  was  overthrown  on  Februai\  o,  1S77,  by  a  palace 
FevoluLion,  and  Edhem  Pasha,  his  successor,  induced  the  Sultau  curtly  to  ileciine 
the  Busaian  proposals  on  April  9.  On  April  23  the  Czar  Alexander  II  informed 
his  troops  tA  KishinefT  that  war  had  been  declared.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  the 
C'f's-acks  crossed  the  Prutli,  and  the  whok-  army  advanced  into  Roumaiiia,  not,  as 
before,  to  secure  ilie  "  liberation  oi  the  Cluistians,"  but  that  of  their  "  Slavonic 
brothers.'*  On  April  16  lluumaoia  had  ooncluded  with  Russia  a  convention  admit- 
ting the  passage  teoops,  which  was  retarded  bjr  the  Porte  as  a  eimu  5eUt  in 
the  case  of  that  State  also.  Thereupon  the  Chamber  at  Bucharest  pi-oclaimed  their 
independence.  The  Turks  were  in  position  with  180,000  men  aloivsr  the  Danube, 
while  8U,0U0  troops  were  ready  in  Asia.  Kussia  was  certain  of  the  benevolent 
neutralily  of  Germany,  and  in  Jannaiy,  1887,  she  had  concluded  the  agreement  of 
Keiohstadt  with  Austria*  whioh  secured  Bosnia  and  Herzemivina  to  Austro-Himgar}-, 
in  the  event  of  her  non-interfereuce.  Ou  May  3  the  Turk-,  declared  the  shores  of 
fhf  Bla<  k  Sea  to  be  in  a  state  of  lilockade.  On  May  6  the  Sultan  assumed  the 
tale  "  i>ei'euder  of  the  i'aitli, '  aud  proclaimed  the  Hoi}'  War. 

At  the  outset  Ihe  Turkish  warship  **  Seifi "  was  attaoked  by  Russian  torpedo 
boats  below  Matchin  ou  the  Danube  aud  sunk ;  on  May  1 1  a  Eussian  batter}'  at 
Braila  shelled  the  Tuiki-h  monitor  "  Lutfi  Jalil,"  and  blew  up  the  ship  with  its 
crew.  On  May  17  the  li usso-Caucasian  army  stormed  Ardakhan  and  invested 
Kars.  However,  the  victor}^  of  Mukhtar  Pasha  over  Loris  Melikoff  forced  die  Bus* 
sians  to  retire  to  their  own  country  in  the  middle  cf  July.  A  Turkidi  fleet,  sup- 
ported by  the  revolt  of  the  Cherkesses  in  the  Caucasus,  bombaided  the  Bussian 
forts  on  the  Abkhazian  eoast  and  captured  Sukhum  Kaleh  :  but  this  pos<?esi«ion 
was  unavoidably  evactiated  in  August,  for  the  Kussiaus  had  then  recaptured  Xars 
and  made  a  vietorious  advance  to  Erceroun.  Mukhtar  Pftsha  undertook  the 
defence  of  Constantinople.  The  Ku.ssiaus  indeed  had  not  been  able  to  cross  the 
Dantibe  at  Si3{n\-n  and  Zimnitza  imtll  June  29,  owing  to  the  Hood?;  but  an  July 
7  iliey  ivariit'd  Tniovo,  and  General  (nnko  crossed  the  Balkans  on  .July  lo  (Sbijika 
rat*.).  Cieueral  Schilder-tiohuldner  was  beateu  back  at  I'ievna  by  (Jsman  Xuii 
Ptehs,  and  the  Bussian  line  of  lebeat  was  threatened.  Had  the  Tnrkish  com* 
wMMwlAra  been  united  and  able  to  make  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  Russians,  the 
latter  would  scarcely  have  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Meanwhile  the 
Bussians  brought  up  their  reinforcements  and  the  itounianian  army,  in  order  to 
capture  the  "Lion  <^  Plevna"  who  is  oldll  oelefaiated  in  the  Turkiah  ballad  (died 
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April  r»,  1900 >.  (  In  Septeml)er  11,  the  birthday  oi  the  Russian  Czar,  after  vast 
preparaiious  the  great  ailaek  was  beguu  upou  the  defeuces  of  Osniuii  i'asha, 
.  and  the  Russians  suffered  their  greatest  defeat  during  the  whole  caai})aign ;  16,000 
dead  and  wounded  Kussiaus  covered  the  battlefield,  the  sole  result  being  the  cap- 
ture of  tlie  redoubt  of  Grivitza.  Finally,  on  December  10  thn  wounded  Osman, 
whose  supply  of  ainnumitiou  had  failed,  was  olili^ed  to  surrender  lo  a  force  thr^ 
times  as  large  as  liis  own,  with  40,00i)  men,  2,O0U  utiicers,  aud  77  guns. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  encouraged  the  Swbs  at  Nisch  on  Januaiy  11, 1878,  and  the 
Montenegrins  made  conquests  ( »n  tlie  coast  of  the  Adriatic  on  January  19, 1878 ; 
the  Creeks  crossed  the  frontier  of  Tliessaly  on  February'  2.  In  Bulgaria,  after  end- 
less marching.  (Jurko  had  Md)dued  the  Etropol  district  at  the  eud  of  December. 
1877,  and  had  eftected  a  junctiun  with  the  army  of  Lorn  in  Philippopolis.  Oa 
January  29, 1878,  the  Russians  reached  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Rodoeto,  after  the 
capture  of  the  Shipka  army,  the  destruction  of  the  division  of  Suleiman,  and  the 
occupation  of  Adriauople.  On  January  31  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  then 
the  English  fleet  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Russians  now  advano<»d  to 
the  neighbourho<xi  ot  Constantinople,  and  on  March  o  dictated  the  peace  of  Santo 
Stefiino,  in  which  they  demanded  complete  independence  for  Boumanie,  Senria, 
Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria,  the  cession  of  Armenia  to  Russia  and  of  the  Dobrudsha 
to  lioumania,  and  would  also  have  cut  European  Turkey  in  half  Ity  the  establish- 
ment of  the  States  of  Boumelia  and  "Macedonia,  Thereupon  Kngland  tlircatcned 
war,  concentrated  Indian  trooi>s  at  Malta,  and  joined  Austria  in  a  demand  for  a 
congress.  Abd  ul-Hamid  had  dissolved  the  Chambers  on  February  14  and  had 
never  recalled  them ;  on  lifay  20  he  had  suppressed  with  bloodshed  the  conspiracy 
b^un  by  Ali  Soavi  in  favour  of  Murad,  and  on  May  25  had  appointed  Mehemed 
Klishdi  Paslm  as  Grand  Vizier.  He  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  England  on 
June  4,  Eugluiid  undertaking  the  protection  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  aud  occupying 
0)1)013  by  way  of  return.  He,  however,  was  replaced  by  Safvet  Pasha  on  June  4. 

The  demands  proposed  in  the  peace  of  Santo  Stefano  were  considerably  reduced 
in  the  Berlin  Gmgress  (June  13  to  July  13,  1878);  in  particular,  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  was  left  under  Turkish  supremacy  (see  the  histoH' il  map  facing  page  166). 
Austria,  however,  was  intrusted  with  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  was  given  the  right  to  maintain  a  body  of  supervisory  troops  in  the  Sanjak 
of  Novihajsar,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan.  Boumania's  oi^y  reward  for  the 
valuable  ser\  i<  e  which  she  had  rendered  to  Bussia  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
barren  Dobrudsha  in  return  for  Bessarabia,  wliich  was  ceded  to  Bussia.  Greece 
secured  the  right  to  a  letter  delimitation  of  her  northern  frontier,  but  it  was 
not  imtil  1880  that  she  secured  possession  of  Thessaly  and  of  the  district  of  Arte  in 
Epirufli  The  war  indemnity  paid  by  the  Porte  to  Russia  amounted  to  802j000/)00 
francs.  In  1882  Bosnia,  which  had  first  to  lie  conquered  step  by  step  by  the 
Austrian  troops  under  .Tos.  T*lnli]^povich  von  Philippsberg,  received  a  measure  of 
civil  frovernmont,  under  whirli  the  prosperity  of  this  fertile  district  considerably 
increased.  Tiie  Berlin  treaty  was  signed  by  representatives  of  all  the  powers, 
though  all  were  fully  aware  that  it  contained  merely  the  germs  of  fresh  entangle* 
ments.  Piince  Bismarck  in  his  "  Thoughts  aud  Recollections "  stigmatised  the 
treaty  as  a  "  dishononraV'le  fiction,"  -while  the  Pan-Slavonic  f>arty  blamed  the 
"infidelity  of  their  (jrernian  friend"  for  thf^  unfavourable  re-^ults  of  the  r.crlin  Con- 
gress.   Russia  did  not  teel  lier  military  power  sutiicieutiy  great  to  begin  a  war 
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with  Aufltria  and  England,  after  she  had  onoe  losi  her  opportunity  of  occupying 
Constantinople.  For  the  blundeni  of  Russian  poli<^.  Prince  Gortchakuff  undoubt- 
edly divided  the  re<;p<)nsibility  with  some  of  luB  younger  adherents^  but  his  free* 

dum  froui  blame  is  by  no  meaus  proved. 

When  the  great  German  eliaucellor  concluded  ihe  alliance  with  Austria  on 
Oetober  7»  1879,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Triple  Alliance  (1883),  the  far^ighted 
Sultan  at  once  l  ecoguibcd  that  the  welfare  of  his  State  was  conditional  solely  upon 
the  su]i{Kjit  uf  these  most  powerful  influences  for  European  j>eace.  In  1879  llie 
deposition  of  Ismail  had  indeed  been  unable  to  restore  the  old  supremacy  ot  the 
Forte ;  the  NQe  valley  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  in  1882  (VoL  III, 
pi  719),  and  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan  immediately  followed;  on  May  12, 1881, 
aud  June  8,  188'^,  Franoc  also  declared  her  protectorate  of  Tunis  (Vol.  IV,  p.  253). 
However,  the  Sultan  loyally  observed  the  conditions  of  the  Berlin  ('onpress.  and 
attempted  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  his  empire  by  a  series  of  iuuovaiious.  In 
1860  he  forced  the  Albanian  League  to  give  in  its  submission  and  to  cede  Dul- 
ciguu  to  .M(>iiienQ(R>.  The  stateamen,  Midbat,  Mahmud  Damad,  and  Nuri  Pasha, 
who  had  hitherto  gone  unpunished,  were  condeimied  to  death  on  June  9,  ISSl, 
anvi  banished  to  Arabiiu  With  the  help  of  (iennuii  oHicials,  the  Sultan  secured 
in  1881  a  union  with  the  orthodox  aud  a  tiaaucial  returm  of  high  benefit  to  the 
empire.  The  revenue  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  rigie  in 
188^3.  The  State  was,  however,  <dii^y  streugtheued  the  Sultan's  invitation  to 
German  officers  to  remodel  the  oiganisatiou  of  the  army  (18SU),  and  to  claltorate 
a  militaiy  law,  which  came  into  force  in  1887.  ivom  that  dale,  all  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  forthwith  assigned  to  a  certain  arm  of  the  service,  and  on 
attaining  their  majority  were  ]>Iaoed  under  control  and  incorporated  iu  troops  of 
the  line  for  tminiug.  In  the  officers'  schools,  which  were  conducted  in  Constanti- 
nople by  tilt.'  Fieiht'iT  von  der  Goltz  from  1883  to  1S1K",  the  number  of  pupils  rose 
from  4,U00  to  14,OuO,  Iu  188U  the  old  museum  of  autiquities  wa.i  built  in  the 
Serai  gardens  (Ghinili  Kioek),  while  the  new  museum  was  constructed  in  1891. 
In  1891  the  School  of  Art  {(^cole  des  hfi".  arts)  was  founded  close  at  hand  by 
Uamdi  l>ey,  where,  not  withstand!  uf^  the  jirohildtion  of  the  Koran  ajjainst  the 
representation  of  the  human  couuieuauce,  more  than  outi  huudred  aud  thuty 
young  Turks  were  permanently  instructed  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
tural des^n. 

The  Sultan  displayed  even  greater  wisdom  in  holding  aloof  from  the  disturh- 
anees  between  the  Balkan  States,  though  Russian  dissatisfaction  with  her  Slavonic 
protectorates  gave  him  every  excuse  for  armed  interference,  and  though  his  action 
on  this  ooeaaion  was  stigmatised  as  "weakness"  by  the  Young  Turkish  party. 
Roumauia  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  on  March  26,  1881,  as  also  was  Servia  on 
Marcl)  0,  1882.  dn  Aj-ril  29,  1S79,  the  Bulgarian  Subranje  ha  1  -sen  Prince 
Alexander  of  Kutlenberg  as  ruler  of  the  country.  On  May  9,  18Si,  iie  overtlirp'v  , 
the  radical  goverumeut  aud  the  influence  of  the  agitators  for  a  larger  iiulgunu  lu 
Eastern  Bonmdia  and  Macedonia  by  means  of  a  coup  iitat ;  however,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1883,  he  restored  the  constitution  of  Tmovo  and  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  Ea^teni  TJnuir.elia,  much  against  the  will  of  Russia,  on  September  20, 
1885.  Thereupon  the  jealous  Servians  declared  war  upon  the  Bulgarians  (Novem- 
ber 13).  After  one  temporary  success  at  the  Dragoman  Pass,  King  Milan  was 
defeated  by  Fkince  Alexander  on  November  18  and  19,  at  Slivnita  and  Pirot, 
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driTen  back  upon  Tsaribrod,  and  was  spared  in  the  peace  of  Bncharest  (March  3, 
1886),  only  at  the  request  of  Auatria.  The  reckless  financial  policy  ei  a  lajnd 
succession  of  such  ministere  as  Garashanin,  Ristic,  Gru(j)ic,  ChristiC,  Taushano- 
vic,  Simic,  etc.,  the  a^^itaiioa  fomented  by  the  radicals,  the  domestic  quarrels  in 
the  royal  family,  the  divorce  (1888),  and  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  in  favour 
of  bis  son  Alexander  I  (1889),  the  I&ttei'a  emp  d*Uat  (1893),  and  bis  marriage 
witb  Draga  Mascbin  (1900),  were  events  which  gave  the  unhappy  country  neither 
peace  ntir  justice.  Tlie  rise  of  Bulgaria  and  it3  union  with  Eastern  Itoumelia  on 
October  5, 1886,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  the  anfjer  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  Pan^lav- 
ists.  Ou  the  nighb  of  August  21  Prince  Alexander  was  surprised  in  his  konak 
and  foNsed  to  abdicate  \  upon  bJa  retam  ha  waa  unable  to  make  bis  peaise  with  the 
Czar,  and  was  definitely  banished  from  the  countiy  on  Deoember  7,  1886  (died 
November  17,  1893).  After  the  short  r^ncj'of  Stanibuloff  and  the  di«5turlwin<^ 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  general  Baron  Kaulbars,  the  Snbratije 
chose  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Xobui^-lLohdry  as  their  ruler.  Notwithstanding  the 
aloofness  of  the  Sultan,  tiie  anger  of  the  Czar,  and  tJie  outragea  of  the  Pan- 
alavieta  in  the  country,  this  prince  maintained  his  position,  manied  Princeaa 
Louise  of  Parma  in  1893,  and  from  1896  brought  up  his  son  Boris  in  the  faith 
of  the  orthodox  fluimh.  After  the  murder  of  Stambouloff,  the  prince  securetl  a 
reconciliation  with  ibe  Czar,  his  recognition  by  the  Sultan,  and  was  able  even  in 
Macedonia  to  bring  about  the  investiture  of  Bulgarian  bishops.  Bulgaria  responded 
by  remainii^  neutral  until  1897.  However,  this  fruitful  countiy  was  continnally 
disturbed  by  its  superfluity  of  ambitioaa  parliamentarians  and  ptofessioDal  politi- 
cians; only  in  the  Mace  loiiian  question  was  the  Tiulgarian  preponderance  decided, 
and  this  through  the  dissension  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks.  However, 
Servia  and  Greece  displayed  an  attitude  of  greater  hostility,  and  consequently 
obliged  the  Porte  to  make  counter  preparations  and  burdensome  loans  from  the 
Ottoman  bank.  In  1889  a  decision  of  the  courts  transferred  the  Turkish  railways 
from  the  hand-*  of  P.arnn  Hirech  (p.  187)  to  the  pnasefsion  of  the  Porte.  German 
influence  also  secured  the  construction  of  the  Anatolian  railway,  which  liad  be^n 
pushed  as  far  as  Angora  and  Kouia  in  1896,  and  which,  when  continued  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  will  greatly  strengthen  the  strategical  and  economic  power  of  Tur> 
key,  and  increase  her  influence  upon  international  trade.  After  the  failure  of  i  li  > 
iinceafin^  efforts  of  the  Geriuan  Commercial  Company  for  Eastern  Trade,  founded 
1881,  the  company,  founded  at  Hamburg  hi  18S<),  of  tl^c  Deutsche  Levante  Liuie 
was  able  to  issue  combined  tariffs  for  maritime  and  railway  traihc,  and  thus  axxo 
ceasfully  to  resume  commerce  with  the  East 

Before,  however,  this  decaying  empire  had  been  surrounded  by  the  iron  girdle 
of  the  railroad  beyond  Bagdad,  it  was  ^liaken  to  its  depths  by  two  disastrous 
events, ^ — tbe  Armenian  re\<dt  and  the  war  in  Thessaly.  Paragraph  Gl  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  had  tleraauded  protection  from  the  lupacious  oUiciuk,  the  Kurds, 
and  Cherkesees,  and  reforms  in  the  administtation  to  hdp  the  oppcessed  people  of 
the  Armenian w  bo  had  flhown  excellent  capacity  for  trade  and  manual  labor. 
Thanks  to  the  ind  Jence  and  corruption  of  the  authorities,  these  reforms  were 
introduced  witb  extreme  slowness.  In  1894  disturbances  broke  out  in  Sas?un,  and 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  suppressed  immediately  gave  the  signal  fur 
revolt  in  Tiebizond,  OiimiBbhuLe,  Samson,  Agja  Gune,  and  Uie  Armenian  vilayets  \ 
Torkiflh  soldiers  and  Kurds  were  massaoied  with  the  eaoaivanoe  of  the  authodtiflflL 
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The  Armenians,  entrenched  in  the  mountaixiB  of  CUicia  at  Zeitun,  sustained  a 
formal  siege  for  a  long  period,  and  from  London,  Alliens,  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Tiflis 
ArniRtiiiLn  agents  carried  the  seeds  of  revolt  into  the  distre^d  highlands  of  Upper 
ArmeBta  and  ot  the  TauruA.  These  very  towns  in  Western  Europe  served  as 
nfnges  not  only  for  Idw  AmMoiaii  agents  whu  were  fa\  uurad  by  £D^buid,  but  also 
for  their  deadly  eneitiicB,  the  Youngj  Turks,  uf  whom  France  made  occabioual  use 
to  put  js^sstire  "T>  thti  Turte.  Ou  September  30,  1895,  certain  Am)eninns  ^fathered 
before  the  Sublime  i;:'urle,  deuauding  reforms  ^  on  August  20,  l69o,  ihe&e  Arme- 
aiaa  oosuftiafeois  surpnaed  the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  a&er  tiheir  libeiadoa  a  mas- 
sacte^  apparently  led  by  the  soldieiv  and  police,  was  begun  upon  the  Armeniaiis  in 
tlie  eai'itril  When  the  powers  protested  against  this  blooJ.-^lied,  tlie  massacres 
were  stopped  and  reforms  were  promised ;  but  the  Armenian  question  remained 
one  o£  the  pieces  upon  the  political  cbflBBboaid,  whila  attentkm  waa  sooa  divocted 
to  Notth  America*  Eaafcem  Aaia»  and  Soaih.  Afae^  The  Greek  campaigii  pioved 
more  disastrous  to  the  Christians  than  to  the  once  forbearing  Sullan.  Two  visits 
from  the  German  emperor  increased  and  strengthened  the  reputatimi  of  Abd 
ul-Hamid  U,  and  made  German  inHuence  supreme  with  the  Porte. 

In  Crete  it  bad  pioved  impoeeiUe  to  appease  tlie  animosity  between  tbe  Cbris- 
tiana  and  Turks,  notwiilistanding  their  common  descent*  and  the  breach  uf  the 
conrentii'ii  of  Haleinx  (1S7S)  ruul  the  irii]:K:>sition  of  a  constitution  which  lim- 
ited their  free«l(ini  (1S.S9)  led  io  a  hlix>dy  revolt;  this  movement  was  increased 
from  18S6  by  the  hopes  of  the  incorporation  of  the  island  with  the  mi>iber 
eoaatayt  notwithstanding  the  blockade  ol  Uie  Greek  harbours  by  the  powen.  On  a 
fresh  outbuat  of  hostilities  in  1896-1897  the  Gk«ek  Colonel  Vassos,  with  two  thou- 
sand  Ti)PTi.  occupied  Platania  in  Crete  on  Fehruarv  1 1 807,  and  took  possesskm 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  Ueurge.  The  governor,  George  Berovitch  Pashay 
le&  Creteu  The  powers  protested  against  thia  violate  ol  international  law,  bom- 
barded the  rebels  from  their  ahipa»  and  blockaded  the  ishmd.  When  Greece 
declined  to  withdraw  her  troops,  upon  an  ultimatum  from  the  powers,  the  Porte 
declared  war  on  April  17. 1897.  The  Turkish  aimy  advanced  into  Thessaly  under 
Edhem  Pasha,  and  defeated  the  Greek  army,  which  was  badly  disciplined  and  oi|;aa- 
iaed,  nnder  the  crown  prince  of  Greece,  Gcmstantin^  at  Tnmavos,  Larissa*  Phenala 
(Pharsalos),  Domokos,  and  in  Epirus.  On  May  19  an  armistice  was  arranged  faj 
the  intervention  of  the  powers,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Constantinople  on 
.September  17,  \  ^^7,  under  the  terms  of  which  Greece  lost  certain  frontier  districts 
on  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  uudeivook  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  four  million 
pounds  Turkish,  or  seventy-five  million  mark&  The  heaviest  punishment  inflicted 
upon  Greece  waa  the  control  of  the  finances  imposed  at  the  proposal  of  Genranj, 
af  the  Germans  had  been  the  cliief  sufferers  from  the  financial  crifif.  Greece 
withdrew  her  troops  from  Crete,  and  the  island  received  complete  indejiendence 
wider  the  snaerainiy  of  the  Sultan ;  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  appointed  as 
governor.  la  1893  Greece  at  len^h  completed  the  canal  through  <Jke  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  She  has  not  yet  pushed  forward  her  railway  system  to  a  junction 
with  the  more  develoiH.>d  system  of  tlie  Balkan  StAtes»  but  is  now  advancing 
towards  a  more  prosperous  development. 

This  shctt  campaign  had  proved  tihat  the  efforta  of  G«maa  instructors  to 
impro  e  the  organisation,  the  training,  mobilisation,  leadership,  and  discipline  of 
the  luikiah  tnogt  bad  boioe  good  fruit.  Xhua  i;^rk^  rsached  the  close  of  the 
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centiny.   Vamb^ry,  Adolf  Wahnmrndp  and  Yon  der  Goltz  have  prophesied  a  new 

life  and  power  for  the  Osman  State  tinder  certain  conditiuiis.    From  the  intellec- 
tual renaissance  in  the  beat  men  of  the  nation,  they  anticipate  a  revival  of  the 
powers  dormant  in  the  country  and  a  gradual  replacing  of  Asiatic  by  European 
ideas,  a  reoondlktioii  between  KohammedaniBm  and  Christianity,  and  the  devd- 
opment  of  a  modus  vivendi  for  these  two  great  religions.   In  yiew  of  the  inez* 
haustible  and  in  many  oases  highly  gifted  population  of  Asia,  the  protection  of 
the  empire,  now  limited  to  its  own  frontiei-s,  is  guaranteed  by  the  orgnnisation 
of  the  empire  and  the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraphs.    The  weaiv  spc^  in 
Turkey  is  the  Boi^hoiu^  which  is  unfortified  on  the  land  side,  though  the  Darda- 
nelles are  strongly  fortified.  The  source  of  all  Torkidi  evils  is  to  be  found  m  the 
incapacity  of  the  executive ;  the  extensive  spy  system,  which  destroys  all  confi- 
dence ;  the  lack  of  cheek  upon  the  State  expenditure;  the  permanent  condition  of 
insolvency  which  is  only  concealed  by  forced  loans  and  reductions  of  the  salaries 
of  officials  i  the  miserable  ocmdition  of  the  population ;  the  dishonourable  tazatioa 
whidi  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  especially  the  tMUxntsy  of  the  Snllan,  who 
has,  with  grreat  shortsightedness,  reduced  the  position  of  Grand  Vizier  to  a  shadow. 
The  Arab  Caliphate  must  come  to  some  compromise  witli  ilie  Or^raan  Sultanate. 
The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  Turkish  Empire  need  not  necessarily  be  looked  for 
in  the  military  force  at  Constantinople ;  much  rather  should  it  be  found  in  a  hody 
of  reliable  crown  advisers  and  capable  officials.    The  pessimism  of  the  Young 
Turkish  party  will  remain  justified  until  the  ruler  of  the  faithful  is  wise  enouph 
to  abolish  the  scmglio  f^MVi'mnn  nt  of  his  court  favourites,  and  to  intnii=t  the 
administration  to  competent  Europeans  working  side  by  side  with  capable  Turk- 
ish officials.    The  Panislamite  movement,  represented  by  the  secret  society  of  the 
S(e)nus8i  (YoL  IV,  p.  254),  whose  fiery  ideas  excite  the  populations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  will  never  be  dangerous,  if  the  Christian  missions  are  able  to  work  against 
it  by  those  deeds  of  mercy  which  alone  impress  the  ^loslem.    It  is  not  the  vfr^e 
of  the  third  Sura  of  the  Koran  whicli  is  tu  decide  the  question, "  Ye  believer:?,  lurm 
no  friendship  with  those  who  are  uui  of  your  religion,"  but  rather  the  verse  of  the 
second  Sura,  "Qod  is  the  Sast*  God  is  the  West  He  leads  all  who  will  in  the 
tme  path." 

7.  A£M£NIA 

**AliI  tell  me,  mother  river  AraXM, 

Whrrffore  doth  thy  jny  fail; 
Art  thou,  like  I  mjrselt.  in  mourning, 
Even  in  the  joyout  aMSOb  of  Spring  P 

Tbb  recent  struggles  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Armauana  in  Tuilcay, 
Itnssia,  and  Persia,  which  have  been  suppressed  in  blood  and  tears,  can  only  be 
understood  from  an  historical  ])oint  of  view.  It  was  the  fury  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  the  aggressions  of  marauding  Kurds  which  first  turned  the  atteuiioD 
of  Europe  to  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  of  natbns  and  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  Tet  this  litde  people,  sumbering 
about  three  millioci  Bonis,  can  look  back  like  the  Greeks  upon  a  great  litsMture 
and  history.  It  was  at  a  compftratively  late  date  that  the  loremoet  members  of 
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the  Arnieuian  nation  acquired  some  knowledge  of  this  glorious  past;  the  knowledge 
oj'cned  iheir  eyes  to  the  humiliation  in  which  their  citizens  hatl  existed  for  centu- 
ries. In  Greece,  during  tlie  nineteenth  century,  the  war  of  liberation  preceded 
Liie  iutelleclual  and  moial  reuaibdaaoe,  and  it  was  uoL  until  the  rise  ol  the  free 
kingdom  ol  Hdlas  tbat  a  viaiUe  advance  was  made  in  the  department  of  art  and 
science ;  whereas  Armenia  can  iKNWt  o{  SO  pditiol  freedom  worthy  of  mention, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Armenians  will  ever  seeure  any  constitutional  independ- 
ence and  seli-government  witiiiu  any  district,  however  small,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  far  too  widely  scattered  throughout  Asia  and  Europe  (see  map  facing 
page  203).  At  the  same  time,  their  reviving  consciousness  of  a  bygone  unity  in 
politics,  literature,  and  above  all  in  religion,  has  pi-oduced  an  intellectual  solidarity 
which  lias  its  importance  for  the  historian  in  view  of  tlie  lack  of  a  sharply  defined 
geographical  boundary.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  educated  classes  among  the  Armenians  became  conscious  once  again  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  their  rii,dits  to  an  existence  worthy  of  human  beings,  and  corres])ond- 
ing  in  its  main  outlines  to  the  civic  life  of  other  European  nations.  They  c  .uld 
at  least  pride  themselves  upon  three  things,  their  possession  of  which  can  no 
longer  be  disputed ;  in  the  hrst  place,  upon  the  glorious  history  of  a  kingdom 
formerly  united;  secondly,  upon  the  wide  developments,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
theological,  of  tiia  Christian  doctrine  by  which  they  tenaciously  maintained  and 
defended  the  monophysite  dogma  wlien  once  they  liad  embraced  it  (p.  43 ;  cf.  also 
Vol.  lY,  p.  208);  and,  thirdly,  upon  their  physical  and  intellectual  connection 
with  tbe  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 

The  area  within  which  this  histoiy  of  &me  and  suffering  ran  its  course  is 
included  in  the  three  provinces  of  Armenia  Major,  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cicilian 
Armenia.  To  the  population  of  this  area  we  must  add  the  Armenians  of  the  Dis- 
persiou,  who  from  ancient  times  have  migrated  into  Ania  Minor,  Persia,  Caucasus, 
Russia,  Syria,  £g)'pt,  the  Balkans,  even  to  Poland,  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 
Their  chief  primeval  habitation  has,  however,  always  been  Armenia  pn>per,  the 
central  source  of  supply  for  which  was  the  district  at  the  .sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  of  the  Rion,  Kur,  and  Araxes,  in  a  wild  but  fruitful  district  of 
woods,  meadows,  gardens,  and  vineyards ;  while  ita  central  point  was  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Ararat  and  Alagoez,  and  its  boundaries  in  the  lahes  of  Van,  Urmia, 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  C'aucasua.  *'No  traveller  will  ever  forget  the 
effect,"  writes  Max  Friederichsen,  "  which  is  produced  by  the  greatest  of  the  giant 
mountains  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  the  twin  peaks  of  Ararat,  when  seen  for 
the  fiiat  time,  purple  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun."  The  impression  made  by  the 
whole  ^stem  of  th^e  volcanoes  is  enormously  increased  by  their  isolation  and  the 
{^eat  differeucein  elevation  between  the  lowlands  of  the  Araxes,  which  are  but  800 
metres  in  height,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  ^fount  Ararat,  which  is  5,211  metres.  This 
relative  difference  in  height  of  4,400  metres  is  unparalleled  throughout  the  world, 
except  in  east  Africa,  and  may  materially  have  ewtributed  to  secure  the  biblical 
reputation  of  Ararat  as  the  niountain  of  the  ark.  At  this  point,  on  the  boundary 
of  three  kingdoms,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Pussia,  rises  also  the  national  sanctuary  of 
the  Armenia  Etshmiadsiu  (to  the  west  ot  Erivan). 

The  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Van  have,  so  recently  as  1891  and 
1898^  thanks  to  the  invest^ations  cf  Wald.  Bdck  and  Friedr.  Lehmann,  given  us 
mow  aceuiate  iufaxnatiou  oonceming  the  |ne*Armauan  empiie  of  UiaitCb)ii,  the 
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Aralodii  of  Herodotus,  the  Turanian  people  of  the  Chaldees,  wlio  fixed  tliexr  capital 

in  the  garJeu  city  of  ^'aii-Thnspn.  and  maintained  their  indej^endence  a<T«inst  the 
Assyrians.  Aitier  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  Sakian  Scythians  and 
Scolotes  m  the  seventh  and  sixth  centnriea  blc.,  they  were  driven  out^  subju^ted, 
and  absorbed  hj  the  Armenians  proper  (el  Yd.  Ill,  ppi  12S,  130).  Goncemiog 
the  origin  of  this  new  people  science  is  not  quite  clear,  though  their  greatest  his- 
torian, Mosps  of  Khorene,  in  his  Geoprnphy  of  Armenia  (440  a.  d.),  calls  them 
the  sons  of  Hayk,  and  derives  their  origin  from  the  land  of  '*  Thebsalia."  They 
may  possibly  be  related  to  the  makers  of  the  great  Hittite  civili^Ukiun  whose 
monumrats  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  or  they 
may  belong  to  the  Thraco-Phrygian  race ;  at  any  tflt^  tJie  investigations  of  If. 
Hubschmanii  have  made  it  clear  that  their  lanp^iawe  is  an  independent  branc  h  oi 
the  Indo-Germanic  family,  notwitlistanding  the  stmng  infusion  of  Persian,  Syrian, 
and  Greek  elements  into  the  old  Armenian  language,  and  of  Tuikish  and  Slavonic 
loan-words  into  modem  Armeniaii.  From  the  anthropolDgical  poaub  of  view  they 
are  to  be  regarded,  according  to  Felix  von  Luschan,  as  renmants  of  a  primeval 
population  of  Asia  Elinor  which  has  suffered  little  c'han<»e.  Their  cranial  devel- 
opuients  point  in  this  direction ;  in  the  pure  Lyjies  like  l>ruses  and  Maronites  they 
are  cluiracUirised  by  the  abrupt  flattening  at  the  back  of  the  skulL  Of  a  lighter 
edor  than  the  Pmians,  with  nearly  the  same  complexion  as  the  dark  raees  of 
Southern  Europe,  they  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  deep  black  hair  on  head  and  chin;  thdr  hooked  nosea  and  thick  iipa  give 
them  a  strongly  Semitic  appearance. 

A.  The  IIekoic  Period 

Aftt.r  the  Armenians  had  reached  the  place  of  their  '^cft'sment  they  were 
first  under  Mediiiu  and  afterwards  under  Persian  and  Pariluaii  supreniacy.  By 
religion,  by  their  ethical  c(jde,  and  by  many  ties  of  blood  they  were  closely 
connected  with  the  court  and  great  men  of  the  Parthian  empire,  until  Tignmss  I 
broke  away  and  founded  the  Armenian  State,  which  succumbed  in  69  a.  C. 
to  the  geTieral.>^hip  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  (Vol  ill,  ]i.  2!hVi.    The  national 
Armenian  "  Sungs  of  Old  Times,"  of  which  Moses  of  Xhoreue  repeatedl)  speaks 
in  laudatory-  terms,  go  back  to  the  age  of  that  great  "King  of  Kings"  of 
Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Syria.   The  conversion  of  the  people  and  the  dynasty 
to  Christianity  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Parthiaa  Arsacides,  and  to  tiw 
rise  of  the  Sassanid  kingdom  in  Persia,  226  A.  D.  (op.  cit  p.  297  ;  further  above, 
p.        and  Vol.  IV,  p.  212).    King  Trdat  (Tiridates ;  died  341)  was  baptised 
in  291  by  the  apoi?tle  of  the  Armenians,  Grigor  Liisaiovitch  (Gregory  the  Eniight- 
fsaet),  who  had  enjoyed  a  Greek  education  at  Oeesarea  MaAka  in  Cappadocia; 
this  king  obliged  the  nobility  and  the  people  to  give  np  the  heathen  Maadaisin 
of  Persia  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  283).    The  Byzantine  Church  made  its  entrance  into 
Armenia,  as  did  the  Greek  and  Syrian  languages  and  customs  (above,  p.  58). 
This,  however,  was  not  long  to  continue.   The  Catholikos  Sahak  (died  439)  and 
his  friend  MesrGb  (died  441)  invented  the  Armenin  alphabet  and  cieatad  an 
Armenian  Hteraty  language,  a  trantOiation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  national  litsftstoie^ 
though  this  was  founded  on  Greek  and  Syrian  models.    When,  however,  the 
eooncil  of  the  Catholikos  Babken  at  Valiisapat  xecQgniaed  in  ^l,  togethcv  witk 
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the  Syriaiui  and  Egyptians,  the  strict  monophysite  doctrine  as  alone  otfhodoz,  and 
Bolemnly  condemned  the  council  of  Chalkedon  (4.'1),  the  breach  betTvecn  tliis 
church  (which  had  been  self-governing  since  367)  ami  the  Greek  Church  became 
complete.  Alter  the  duwuiail  of  the  Sassanid  kingdom  (651 ;  VoL  111,  p.  303) 
tiia  Aimenians  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  subject,  with  short  intermptioiis,  to  the  Mohammedans,  Ara1)s,  Seljuks,  Hour  ' 
gols,  Tartans,  PerMan*',  and  Osmans,  without,  however,  accepting  Mohammedanism. 
The  Mohammedans  tolerated  their  religion,  and  set  them  tree  horn  East  Eoman 
supremacy,  which  tliey  hated,  until  the  late  Middle  Ages  (above,  pp.  59  and  90), 
with  ft  hatred  which  runs  like  a  bIood'<stained  thread  through  the  whole  of  their 
theological  literature,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  at  reunion  which  woe 
occasionally  made  on  either  side. 

How  £ar  the  Armenians  were  successful  during  the  Parthian  and  Sassanid 
period  in  assimilating  the  people  of  Greater  Armram  is  a  question  which  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  iu\e:^ligated.  However,  H.  Kiepert  has  pointed  out 
that  in  the  valley  of  the  I'pper  Tipti.s  aud  Eujihrates  during  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  Chtistian  era  the  express  testimony  of  Armenian  and  Syrian  authors 
and  the  place  names  of  the  district  show  the  predominance  of  Aramaic,  S}Tian, 
and  (in  the  eastern  mountains)  of  Kurdish  populations,  and  in  the  northern  district 
as  far  as  Basean  (Phasiane)  the  dominant  Armenian  population  is  decidedly  in  the 
minority  compared  with  the  foreij^  populations,  whi<  li  belong  chiefly  to  Il)erian 
and  Georgian  stocks ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  atiairs  at  the  present  day  (see 
map  facing  this  page,  "Distribution  of  the  Armenians")'  I^m  these  fiiicta 
H.  HUbschmann  has  concluded,  baaing  his  argument  upon  the  place  names 
collected  by  Indshidshean,  that  only  in  Upper  Atnienia  was  there  anything  like 
a  dense  Armenian  population,  which  liad  settk'<l  hi  the  district  of  Airarat,  Tiuu- 
beran,  aud  Vaspurakan.  According  to  WUhelni  ToniaNchek  there  was  in  the 
cantons  of  Sassan  and  Khot  a  nouoArmenian  people  .■^peaking  a  non-Armenian 
language  so  late  as  il  <  i  fuli  centurj*.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  limits  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  in  Ihrare  after  the  downfall  of  the  east  Pulgarian  Empire 
(970  A.  D. ;  p.  87)  it  was  not  so  nnich  the  Greek  nationality  that  brought  about  the 
revival,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  Aimeuiaii  population  which  gave  the  Byzantine 
Empire  its  best  nders  and  generals  between  867  (Baaoleioe  I)  and  1025  (Basil- 
eioe  II;  cf.  pt  49).  The  Amenian  John  I  T>iniiske8  followed  the  example  of 
0»n.-tantine  V  (p.  71)  in  «pttlinfj  numbers  of  his  compatriots  about  the  newly 
conquered  town  Philipjwpolis  to  secure  its  safety. 

The  kingdom,  however,  reached  its  highe.st  pitch  of  prosperity  under  the 
Jewish  race  of  the  Be^^tids,  nine  kings  of  which  between  859  and  1043  ruled 
almost  independently  the  great  buffer  State  between  the  empires  of  tlie  Arab 
caliphs  and  tiie  Ka.st  Eoman  empernr?;.  At  that  time  the  fortitied  capital  of  Ani 
ou  the  Arpatshai  and  Aiajajai  was  decorated  like  a  second  llion  with  castles, 
palaces,  and  duirdiee,  the  ruins  of  which  astonish,  even  at  the  present  daj,  the 
wanderer  in  the  west  of  Alagoez.  Tshoruk  in  the  Caucasus  was  lln  cradle  of  tiie 
race  of  the  TJagratids;  after  their  conversion  they  secured  the  royal  power  in 
Gnisia  as  well  as  in  Armenia,  and,  like  their  great  ancestor  Tigranes,  showed 
iiu:msel>es  invariably  friendly  to  the  Jews.  In  consequence,  numerous  colonies 
ti  the  Xacaelites  settled  in  Erevantashad,  Van,  Nadiitahevan,  and  Aitaxata, 
Howmi^ia  tenor  befoee  the  invadiiig  Seljuks,  Sonekherim,  the  lest  of  the  Axta- 
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nrnians,  ceded  his  kingdom  in  1021  to  the  East  Romans,  an  example  followed  by 

Gagik  tlie  Ba^tid  in  104.'  ;  but  submission  naturally  failed  to  prevent  thenttsr 
devastation  of  these  districts  by  tho  Seljuk  and  ^longol  invaders. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ani  (p.  1^1)  numbers  of  fugitives  fled  into  the  Cau- 
casus and  mountains  of  Pontus>  to  Trebisond,  to  the  Byzantine  Emjure,  to  Biissia, 
to  the  (Mmea,  to  Poland  and  Galioaa.  A  lai^e  number  settled  on  the  far  ade 
of  the  Taurus  in  the  kingdom  of  Cilicia.  At  this  point  in  Tarsos  and  Sis  the 
Armenians  once  founded  a  native  kinj^dom  ("  Armenia  Minor"),  wbiih  from  1080, 
under  the  Bagratid  Ithupeu  (Keuben;  YoL  III,  p.  355)  and  his  successors, 
repeatedly  joined  in  hattle  with  Byzantium  and  in  friendship  with  the  crusading 
States,  and  ev«i  attempted  a  union  with  Rome»  whidi  was  often  concluded  and 
as  often  broken,  for  the  reason  that  the  Armenians  dung  taiaeiously  to  their 
national  liturg)'. 

When,  however,  in  the  year  1375  the  last  king,  Leon  VI  of  the  house  of 
Lusiguan  (cf.  p.  106),  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  last  castle  to  the  Egjplian 
Mamelukes,  the  nation  preserved  a  merely  eoclesiastical  existence  in  the  patriar- 
chate seats  nf  Sis  and  Etshmiadsin.  However,  like  tire  in  the  ashes,  their  own 
poetry  and  literature  remained  alive,  cherished  in  the  nuniorons  inonafterief? 
of  Asia  !\finor  and  Southern  Europe ;  while  ihe  industrial  j»uiiuluUuu  guiued 
a  livu)^  as  shepherds  and  farmers  in  the  gorges  of  the  Tauros  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Upper  Armenia,  and  the  capable  townspeople  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  wealth  in  llyzantiuin,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Alexandria.  The  most 
brilliant  re]>resentative  nf  the  abundant  Armenian  literatuie  of  that  period  was 
Xerses  Klajetsi,  otheruise  Suuihali  (the  (xraceful),  Catholikos  from  1066  to  1073. 
Many  hymns  and  songs  were  collected  in  the  "  Sharakau,"  the  Armenian  litur- 
gical book,  while  the  ballad  singers,  Ashuges  and  Sasandares,"  whose  names  have 
disappeared,  guarded  the  perennial  fountain  of  popular  poetry,  and  formed  a 
society  under  the  protection  of  their  patiini  tlie  Surb  Karapet  (St.  John),  and 
instituted  annual  ^Rietical  contests  in  liis  tjuutLuary  at  Mush. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Armenians  both  in  the  South  and  in  the 
North  succumbed  to  the  Turks,  the  Turkish  3'oke  was  not  oppressive ;  and,  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  1463,  they  received  permission  to  retain 
their  own  patriauli,  while  they  secured  the  confidence  of  the  Sublime  l*n:*te  it>elf 
and  grew  rich  in  iis  service.  In  Persia,  however,  they  had  to  umler^o  a  ]ifiiiiil  of 
deep  tribulatiuu  when  Sliah  Abbas  I  (VoL  III,  p.  382)  trans  ported  the  best  poitiuu 
of  the  Armenian  nation,  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  to  Ispahan  (the 
suburb  of  Julfa),  and  in  1614  went  so  far  as  to  transfer  the  national  sanctuary  to 
Persia ;  it  was  not  restored  to  Etshmiadsin,  with  the  relics  of  St.  Gregory,  until 
1683. 

JB.  The  Akuenian  Benaissance  of  the  AIechitasists 

During  the  Persian  perseeutiona  the  Armenians  had  been  dispersed  far  west- 
ward, even  to  Italy  and  France.  In  particular  a  considerable  colony  was 
received  iu  the  Polish  town  of  Lemberp,  which  witli  il.s  bishop  was  induced  by 
Jesuit  iuilueuce  iu  1625  lo  accept  union  with  Kome.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  was  soon  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Armenia. 
Clergy  were  sent  out  from  Eishmiadsin  to  found  Armenian  printing-presses* 
These  were  erected  in  1616  at  Lembeig„in  1640  at  Julfa  and  Mvomop  in  1660  aft 
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Amsterdam  (tiaosfiened  to  MaiseQles  in  1672),  In  Conatantinaple  in  1677,  and 
dwirhera.  ''But  the  imperishable  service  of  winning  back  ihe  Armenians  to 
Eiiroppnn  culture,**  says  H.  Gelzer,  "  is  the  glorious  work  of  Mechitar  and  of  his 
order  the  Mechitarists,  who  settled  at  Venice  in  171 7  nn  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro, 
together  with  liie  miikSiou  to  tiie  Catholic  Armenums ;  but  apart  from  thia,  their 
laboms  as  authors  and  their  splendid  printii^  exercised  a  highly  important 
inHuence  upon  Hie  development  of  modem  Armenian  literature  and  upon  sdentifie 
knowledge  amoir^'  their  nation,"  Mechitar  (tlie  Consoler)  da  Pietro  was  bom  in 
Sebaste  (Savas)  on  F  ebruary  7,  167G,  and  after  long  persecution  ou  tlie  part  of  his 
compatriots  founded  a  congregation  of  Armeuiau  Christians  in  Constantinople  in 
1701»  a  community  wfaidi  soon  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  pataiaidi  m 
account  of  its  leanings  to  the  Latin  ChurclL  In  consequence  Mechitar  removed 
in  1703  to  Meth<ini  ^^^odon)  in  the  Morea,  where  he  received  permission  from  the 
Venetian  republic  to  build  a  monastery  and  church.  After  their  secession  to  the 
commimion  of  the  Armenian  Uniates,  the  congr^tion  was  contirmed  by  Pope 
Gtonent  Xt  in  1712,  and  received  a  rule  similar  to  the  Benedictine.  The  war 
which  broke  ont  in  1714  between  Turkey  and  the  Venetians  necessitated  a 
migration  to  Venice,  where  llic  Senate  granted  them  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro 
(1717),  upon  which  their  magailiceat  monastery  was  erected.  Mechitar  died 
there  on  April  27,  1749. 

The  Mechitaiists  had  a  ritual  of  their  own  for  ^  ui  pose  of  worship,  and  devoted 
themselves  after  1798,  when  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up,  more  particularly 
to  the  publication  of  the  classics  in  Armenian.  Tlieir  most  famous  productions 
are  their  Bibles ;  the  text  was  improved  by  Mechitar  in  1733,  and  appeared  in  1805, 
based  on  the  coUatiou  of  nine  manuscripts.  The  press  catalogue  of  1716  to  1898 
iududes  one  thousand  entries  of  hooks,  chiefly  in  the  Armenian  language,  which 
provided  numheis  of  the  nation  with  first-hand  information  upon  Western  science, 
and  upon  the  history  of  the  Armenian  East  as  derived  from  manuscripts.  Arme- 
nian had  been  previously  written  in  Eun^pc  by  the  Italians  Tlivola,  Firomalli,  and 
Clement  Galanus  in  the  seveuLeeiiLli  century,  and  by  the  Freuchmeu  VilluUu,  La 
Croze,  and  Villefroye  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  brothers  William  and  George 
Whirton  translated  the  history  and  geography  of  Moees  of  Ehorene  in  1736 ;  and 
the  "  Thesaurus  of  the  Armenian  Language  "  by  J.  J.  Sohrtfder  (Amsterdam,  1711- 
1733)  is  of  permanent  value.  These  efforts  were,  however,  isolated  and  sporadic; 
the  unite>l  en'orts  and  deterraiuatiuu  of  tlie  Mechitar  brothers  led  to  the  Q^e  of 
renaissance  in  Armenia,  and  laid  the  fouudatiou  of  Armenian  philolog}'  in  Euiope. 

Fiom  1810  the  Me(^itarists  possessed  also  in  Vienna  a  krge  monastery,  the 
Mechitarist  College,  a  printing-press,  and  publishing  house  of  their  own.  After 
the  death  of  Mechitar  twenty-one  priests  migrated  from  San  T-jizzaro  to  Trieste, 
wLlmc  the  support  of  the  bishop  and  tlie  authorities  of  the  town  enabled  them  to 
found  the  Mechitar  congregation  of  Trieste  on  May  19,  1773.  The  empress  Maria 
Theresa  conferred  important  privileges  upon  the  congregation,  and  on  March  20, 
1775,  secured  their  recognition  by  the  State  as  an  ecclesiastical  order,  and  gave 
them  a  piece  of  ground.  Shortly  afterwards  the  ^lechitarist  printinj;-])ress  was 
opened  in  Trieste  in  1776.  The  French  administration,  however,  of  ISIO  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  and  of  the  preiMs,  winch  had  produced  many 
books  in  Arm«iian,  Qennan,  Latin,  ancient  and  modem  Greek,  Italian,  and  Frent^ 
The  Mechitarists  expelled  from  Trieste  <»&ie  as  pilgrims  in  a  state  of  complete 
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poverty  to  Yimna.  Here  they  were  hospitablj  received  by  the  emperor  FraneiSr 

and  in  1811  founded  a  new  printing-press  on  a  larger  scale,  wliich  in  spite  of  many 
difficvdties  (1848)  reached  a  hif^h  state  of  prosperity,  produciuj^  in  ]>articular  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  "  i  athers  of  the  Church,"  and  liturgies,  rituals^ 
dioral  books,  and  breviaries ;  wit3i  the  support  of  the  Aiainian  union  it  ezerdaed 
a  wide  influence  in  the  Kast  (compare  the  statement  of  aocomits  of  £alemkiBr» 
1898).    A  branch  association  exists  in  Moscow. 

As  refjards  its  wealth  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  the  library  at  San  Lazzaro  is  one 
of  the  uioHi  important  in  Europe.  In  1816  the  congregation  assumed  the  title  of 
**  Academy,"  and  nominated  even  non-CathoIice  as  honorary  members.  The  Mechi- 
tarists,  with  whom  the  most  jwomising  of  the  Armenian  youth  continued  their 
studies,  peift'iined  valuaV'lp  services  to  tliPir  own  nation  by  publishinp;  the  hidden 
literary  treasures  ol  ilnnr  ]>eo]>le,  such  as  the  works  of  Michael  Tshamtshian 
(Tscchamtschau),  Arseu  Ikgiutuui,  Leonces  Alishan,  who  ceEebiftted  the  heroic  age 
of  their  nation  in  Tigorous  desoriptions  and  poems ;  but  th^  also  coK>perat«d  with 
the  Orientalists  of  Western  Europe,  who  u}K>n  their  side  brotirrht  west  European 
methods  to  bear  upon  the  Armenian  laugunge  and  liistoiy.  The  pious  fathers 
performed  a  meritorious  service  in  the  fact  that  they  not  merely  stimulated  the 
religious  life  of  their  nation,  but  that  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Italian  sky  tiiey 
iinj*arted  to  their  compatriots  the  art  and  science  of  the  West  by  their  sound  tians- 
latioiis  t]f  ckji^iical  author?.  They  trniislated  into  nuidfrn  Armpnian  the  ]>opins  of 
Homer,  Vir*;il,  und  Milton,  the  wTitinf,^s  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xi'm  j'lifm, 
i'lutarch,  Demosthenes,  and  Tacitus,  the  poetical  works  of  Byron,  Schiller,  Aiiieri, 
Gomeille,  Baeine,  Dante,  and  Ttoso. 

The  scholars  who  proceeded  from  the  high  schools  of  the  Uechitarists  in  Venice 
and  Vienna  went  for  the  most  part  to  ronstantinople  and  Smyrna,  and  made  their 
home  in  the  Turkish  capital,  where  the  dignitaries  of  the  natiuu  gathered  round 
th^  patriarchate ;  they  were  treated  by  the  Forte,  comparatively  speaking,  with 
great  confidence,  were  employed  in  the  Seraglio,  were  given  the  most  distinguished 
posts  in  the  Osraan  administration,  and  ruled  the  trade,  finances,  and  even  the 
manufar'tures  of  Turkey.  Duriiirj  the  last  three  eeiitiirie,«,  under  tho  careless  rule 
of  i)lacid  Sultans,  Turkey  hatl  to  thank  the  Armenian  popuiution,  ttigether  with 
the  Greeks  and  Jews,  for  such  advances  as  the  oountrv  made  in  education  and 
capacity  for  taxation.  The  Armenian  was  the  piil'lic  singer  and  musician,  he  was 
the  actor  and  comedian  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Tuiki>h  Theatre,"  he  was  the 
architect  and  artistic  worker;  tlie  principal  palaces  and  mostjuesof  Const autino[tle 
were  designed  by  Armenian  architects  and  executed  by  Armenian  artists.  This 
population  of  artists,  merchants,  tax  collectors,  middlemen,  traders,  money  changeis, 
pedlars,  handicraftsmen,  and  jiorters,  together  with  priests,  scholars,  and  teachen* 
was  thus  well  prepareil  to  receive  the  sudden  revelation  of  fieedom  and  enlighten- 
ment. It  must,  however,  be  said  that  their  increasing  wealth  and  their  superior 
industaial  capacities  broui^t  fordi  hsbed  and  envy  on  all  ndes,  as  was  the  esse 
with  the  Jews  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  first  harvest  was  a  growth  upon  every  side  of  modem  Amieninn  literature, 
coni[iosed  not  in  the  difticuli  lanp;uage  of  the  old  church,  but  in  the  lanfjnage  of 
the  jieople,  which,  like  modern  Greek,  differs  materially  from  that  of  antiquity. 
Poets  liice  DaerentE,  Khorene  Narb^,  a  friend  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  of  Xamartise^ 
BeshiktashiaDf  Terkan,  Tuiian,  O^anian,  Bnsaignan,  and  Odian  brought  tibe 
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dmrnrtaHto  of  tbe  West  to  tlie  Annenian  theatres.  Intoxicated  wltib  the  spirit  of 

1848,  they  reflect  the  ideas  of  the  French  romauiic  school,  a  spirit  which  broufijht 
al>out  dissensiuns  with  the  "  Amiras,"  the  dignitaries,  and  the  ecclesiastical  party. 
Tiie  strongest  irnpressiou  upon  the  natiou  was  made  by  the  translations  of  the 
''IMDMiables'*  oC  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Joif  emnt*  of  Eugene  Sne  by  ManrariiiiL 
In  the  heroes  of  these  works  they  reoognised  the  type  of  their  own  race.  Acri- 
mouinn?  pamphlets  came  forth  from  the  ixri  of  Fiarnnian,  tier}'  si^eechcs  from 
Deminlshibaslunn,  Berbt'riaii,  and  C'lu;i*u,  who  in  thousands  of  iuj^ntivt'  puldica- 
tious  and  journals  disscmiuated  ihe  views  of  Schopenhauer,  Leopai'di,  and  Buude- 
hdie,  while  Madame  Dussap  preached  the  emancipation  of  womoi,  and  reopened 
the  s in  iai  question  with  Arpoar  Arpiarian.  Scholars,  such  as  Karakashian  and 
the  Vartabed  Elis^  Turian,  werp  Wfjinuing  the  political  history  of  Armenia.  Tlie 
euergj'  of  this  intellectual  revolution  led  to  the  foundation  of  eiementaiy  and 
secondary  schools  in  Constantinople  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  three  empires 
inhabited  by  ArmenianSb  Tlimr  leaders  in  Asia  were  the  Gatholikos  Ehrindan, 
the  bishop  Sirvantzdiantz,  a:id  others  in  the  monasteries  of  Etshmiadsin,  Varak  in 
Van,  and  St.  Jacob  in  Jerusalem.  Tn  the  Caucasus,  Tiflis  was  a  stronfjhold  of  the 
libecationiiit  movement;  there  Abovian,  the  friend  of  Iriedrich  Bodenstedt,  and 
ItafMtl  Fttkanian  (cf.  p.  200)  were  influenoed  by  the  German  rouiantie  movement 
to  stir  the  nation  from  its  apathy.  Ballad  and  epic  poetr>'  found  an  honouret^l 
representative  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  ]>prson  of  the  "asluipj"  or  *'pa«an(lar" 
Sajatnova  of  lillis  (1712-1795);  it  was  also  carefully  clierished  at  Zeitun  in 
Cilicia,  the  hrst  hearth  uu  which  the  lire  of  Armenian  freedom  blazed,  and  in 
Saaeun,  the  centre  of  the  oatbnist  of  the  year  1895. 

(X  Thb  Relatiobb  with  Bussul 

The  efforts  of  tlie  Ilusaians  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Armenians,  who  had 
ob^ed  the  Osmans  and  the  Persians  sinoe  1555,  were  hi|^  enoouragii^.  In  the 
year  176S  Uie  empress  Catherine  II  reminded  the  Catholikos  Simon  that  ht-r 
predece-f'ors  upon  the  tlmme,  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  I,  had  assured  the 
Catholikos  of  their  particular  respect  for  the  Armenian  nation  by  autograpii  letters 
in  1724  and  1726^  Furdier  coninnimcations  from  the  Czar  Paul  I  in  1798  and 
1800  opened  to  the  Armenian  leaders  and  clergj'  the  i)rospect  of  placing  their 
countrymen  under  the  protection  of  Eupsia.  The  Persian  rulers  had  made 
similar  promices  to  the  patriarchs:  hence  in  ITOS  Cathoririe  11  re«olvcd  not 
to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  "  protecting  "  Armenia,  concluded  a  formtJ  couven- 
tion  wi^  the  arohbishop  Arguthians,  afterwarda  patriarch.  In  this  docnmttit 
Armenia  was  promised  notliiug  less  than  tlie  restoration  of  her  old  independent 
Christian  kinfjdora.  Intoxicated  by  these  promises  the  Armenians  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Ilussians  in  all  their  campaigns  against  the  Osmans  and  the 
Peraans ;  tlieir  numerous  emigrants  were  so  many  fiery  apostles  on  behalf  of  the 
holineas  of  Snasia*  the  protector  of  the  Gregorian  Ghnrolu  In  steady  parsnance 
at  her  policy  Bussia  slowly  advanced  beyond  the  Caucasus  and  acquired  Georgia 
in  1802.  the  treaties  of  Turkmanchai  (February-  10,  1828;  p.  178)  and  of 
Adrianople  (1829)  enabled  her  tu  wrest  from  Persia  the  most  important  part  of 
Upper  Anaenia,  ud  fram  the  Porte  die  dJafedot  about  Adidaidi  and  AohalkallA;!, 
wbha  die  war  of  1853-1855  aeonsad  her  possession  of  an  addifciaiial  parlacn  of 
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Turkish  Armenia  (p.  186) ;  the  tieaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  (p.  198)  advanoed  (ht 

Russian  frontier  in  Asia  Minor  even  further  into  the  Armenian  district  Rail- 
ways were  constructed  from  Tiflis  to  Baku  and  Uatoum,  from  Tiflia  to  Kara,  that  is 
to  say»  almost  to  the  gates  of  Erzeroum,  the  Turkish  BelforL  At  the  present  day 
the  frnmerly  "  independent "  kingdom  of  Armenia  is  a  second  Poland,  ^j^ititionea 
between  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Bussian  poveis.  The  qphere  of  Buseian  inter- 
est  extends  to  Angora,  by  the  last  agreement  ooncliided  with  the  Forte  (1900),  and 
the  Pei  sian  Aserbeijan  is  equivalent  to  a  Russian  province. 

Since  182S  tlie  three  old  monasteries  of  Ettiluuiadsiu,  Haghpad,  and  Sanahine 
have  been  situated  on  Bussian  soiL  In  this  year  the  hopes  of  the  Armenian 
nation  were  buried  with  the  oorpee  of  their  great  patriarch  Arguthianz.  In  1827 
a^in  General  Sibiatshin  issued  a  prodamatiou  to  the  Armenians:  *'AraieDianflk 
your  services  will  be  nnvarded;  you  will  fight  hence  forward  under  your  own  flag, 
and  the  eniixjror  of  Russia  will  provide  you  with  weapons  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  your  fatherland."  But  in  1828,  when  Russia  had  brought  her  war 
with  Persia  to  a  successfol  condusion,  the  patriarch  Nmses,  who  had  made  great 
sacrifices  in  providing  magazines  of  com  and  equipping  an  Armenian  volunteer 
corps,  was  curtly  referred  to  the  Czar  by  General  Paske\  iicli.  Since  that  time  t!ie 
clioice  of  the  patriarch  has  been  conditional  upon  tlie  (  'z;a  's  asst  nL.  Well-iuformed 
travellers  have  often  described  the  Russian  government  as  beneiicial,  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  removed  and  quelled  the  ancient  fends  among  the  different  Transcau- 
casian  chieftains ;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  i-egard  to  the  last  kings  of 
Mingrdia.  the  "  Dadians,"  who  were  closely  related  to  the  Al>kb;i<i;!n  family  "f  the 
Sarvasidze.  But  the  Armenians  were  deceived  then,  and  have  been  deceived  ever 
since.  Tlieir  hopes  were  now  concentrated  u^kju  the  giant  peak  uf  Aiaiat,  the 
"  high  altar  "  of  the  world ;  here  the  monastery  of  Etshmiadaan  formed  the  eastern 
landmark  of  culture,  and  was  in  fralemal  union  \vith  the  western  landmark,  San 
Lazzaro  in  the  Venetiau  lagoons.  Nerses,  however  (deceased  1857),  expended  his 
powers  in  written  protests  against  the  infmctiou  of  his  pri^nleges,  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  formerly  recc^nised,  and  especially  against  the  detested  Polosbenie  of 
1836,  which  b^an  the  process  of  Buasification,  closed  the  elementary  Bchoob» 
forbade  the  Armenian  language  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
and  made  the  Armenians  liiU»le  to  service  in  the  Bussiaa  army  amid  Buasian 
troops. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  most  fiery  of  the  Armenian  apostles  of  freedom, 
Baffi,  uttered  the  following  cry  in  his  novel  "  JelaUedin"  ("The  Executioner*): 
"Oh,  fathers  and  forefathers^  I  bless  not  your  memories!  Had  you  built  fort- 
resses in  place  of  the  monasteries  which  cover  our  country,  had  you  bought 
weapons  instead  of  rrnsses  an<l  holy  vessels,  had  you  jiret'erred  the  smoke  of  gun- 
powder to  the  incense  which  tills  our  ciiurches,  our  land  would  now  be  prosjierona. 
In  truth,  I  bless  your  memories  not,  ye  holy  writings  and  adeneea,  because  ye  have 
not  given  us  what  life  reqairee  and  what  the  world  demands.  Ye  have  filled  our 
brains  with  the  futile  complexities  of  abstract  speculation,  have  made  us  corpse?, 
dead  to  all  eliivalrous  feeling.  Ye  have  placed  chains  upon  us,  and  accustomed  us 
to  the  dishonourable  yoke  of  slavery."  Krikor  iUtsrtmi  gave  vent  to  a  similar  out- 
buiat  in  Tiflis  (1S79) :  "  Perhaps  it  is  still  reserved  to  the  Armenians  to  overtbiow 
by  their  quiet  passivity  that  modem  moral  principle  which  even  in  otir  enlightened 
century  ia  predominant  in  Europe,  and  is  the  leading  thought  of  civilisation, '/« 
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m'iiuurge,  doncje  suts ;'  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  supposition  that  the  Armenian  has 
Mid  hidiorto, '  I  work,  I  suffer,  therefore  I  am.'  If  tiie  AmMntan  with  these  virtues 
should  fall  short  of  victory,  if  he  should  be  annihilated  or  forced  to  migrate  from 

bi«  primpval  home,  this  would  be  a  scandal  for  Europe,  since  Eurojx*  not 
hvl^d  him  to  realise  ihe  principle  uf  fului-e  culture,  that  is  to  say,  peaceful  revo- 
lution, or,  in  one  word,  reform.  If  the  Armenian  in  Turkey,  who  has  so  ofieu 
striven  and  suffered  im  the  Christian  faith,  would  fly  to  arais  at  the  momwt 
wkm  Zeitun  pours  forth  its  blood*(lS79),  for  the  S4jle  purpose  of  self-defence 
against  tyrants,  and  not  with  the  object  of  attack  ;  if  the  Armenian  would  take 
with  oue  hand  the  hammer,  the  ploughshare,  or  the  spade,  and  with  the  oiher  the 
rifle,  then  possibly  some  means  might  be  found  for  perpetuating  his  nuLiunal  life." 
Wonds  like  these  oould  noi  pass  without  an  echo,  and  the  sounding-board  was 
reid^'  to  hand  Popular  feeling  had  already  resulted  in  the  sending  of  a  deputa- 
tiOQ  to  hv  the  national  grievannos  before  tlie  Berliti  CoiijijTess  in  A  hiuul  of 

Arnje*ni;ui  a\ahurs  and  pui'ts  (Aijiariau,  Shahnazar,  i'u-lialian,  Zohrab,  Sevajian, 
Hrdi»i_;  had  been  at  work  earlier  in  Constantinople,  Geneva,  I'aris,  London,  Athens, 
aailSflia,  forming  committees  and  founding  newspapers  to  inspire  national  enthu- 
siasm among  the  educated  circles  of  Armenia,  while  the  common  shepherds,  arti- 
sans, and  peasants  endured  in  dumb  silence  the  oppression,  the  robbery,  ami  tlie 
outrages  oi  the  I^iases,  Kurds,  and  Cherkesses.  As  early  as  1840  AVvi\  iau  had 
sumiued  up  the  situation  in  realistic  terms  in  liis  novel  "  The  Wounds  oi  Armenia ; " 
vbile  Nalbandian  had  composed  the  "  National  Song  of  Liberation,"  which,  like 
the  Greek  hjmn,  stirred  the  nation  to  its  depths :  "  Let  powder,  tire,  and  sword 
thunder  tipnn  my  head,  yet  will  I  shnw  ourage  before  the  enemy."  Artsruni  was 
the  tmi  to  Hcaiter  this  6oug  far  and  wide  in  !iis  newspa]K?r,  "  M.shak,"  while 
Aghaiaa,  Xamarkatiba,  Kerope,  liassi,  Pyatkauuiu,  uud  Kmin  preached  the  gospel 
of  force. 

D.  Ths  Strvtoqles  op  the  Gkegohians  with  the  United  and 

Pkotbstakt  Ta&tt 

A  MOTKifSKT  at  once  intellectual  and  politioal  'had  moreover  stirred  the  Arme- 
oian  people  to  its  depths  and  evdved  unity  from  struggle  and  quarrel,  and  a  con- 

?cinii?;nes3  of  national  solidarity  a.'i  opposed  to  ercle.sia.^lical  tll\  ision.  This  was 
ilie  struofole  of  the  Gregorian  Ciiureli,  and  in  jartieular  of  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  liouiun  Catholic  Uuiates  and  with  the  Trotestants  among 
their  own  eompatriot& 

(a)  The  Unviie  Armenians.  —  The  Armenian  L^niates  had  maintained  their 
position  since  the  period  of  the  Crusades  and  the  I'nitores,  and  had  gradually 
increased,  though  to  no  great  extent.  In  1662  Pope  Pius  IV  erected  in  liome  for 
tbeir  bendit  a  printing-'preas  with  Atnouan  type,  in  which  the  Psalms  and  other 
wDiks  weie  printed  in  1567.  Pius  IV  presented  them  with  the  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Egjpt,  the  hospital,  and  the  surrounding  buildings.  From  the  time  of 
Irban  VIII  the  Armenian  youths  were  brought  up  in  the  great  colhure  of  the 
"Propaganda."  .^Umost  contemporaneously  with  the  rise  oi  the  Mechiiarist 
movement  (p.  205)  a  Catholicate  was  created  in  actual  communion  with  Borne. 
Aliraham,tfae  Oathdic  Armenian  bishop  of  Aleppo  (1710),  founded  the  monastery 
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of  Eemn  in  Lebenon,  to  whidi  he  gave  the  rule  of  St  Antonitu.  In  1740  bis 
adherents  made  him  patriarch  of  Sia,  and  in  1742  he  received  the  pallium  from 

Pope  Benedict  XIV.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  maintain  hb  positioa  in  CSlidft 
against  the  perseoutions  of  the  r;roporians,  and  the  old  (orthodox)  Catholikos 
transferred  his  residence  to  Lebanon,  wiiere  he  died  in  1749.  At  that  time  manj 
Oatholio  AimwiaxiB  emigrated  to  livomo  end  eatabliahed  themselves  vrith  their 
church  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuacanj, "  the  heir  and  descend- 
ant of  the  Rhupenids  and  of  the  Lusignans  of  Cyprus."  From  1740  to  ISHG  eight 
patriarchs  held  the  titular  throne  of  Sis  in  the  capital  of  Bezumar  in  Lebanon. 
Their  influence  extended  to  Cilicia  and  8\Tia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  Uniates  of  Constantinople  and  Aida  Minor 
were  under  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  delegate  hem  Rome  in  the  oapital ;  as 
T^rds  their  temporal  relations  they  were  subordinate  to  the  orthodox  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  An  impossible  situation  was  thus  created,  which  ended  m  1828 
in  a  violent  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Armenians  in  ConstanLinople.  At  the 
begiuuiiig  of  Jauuar}',  1828,  some  Uuiate  sarafs,  or  bankers,  were  banished  from 
Stamboul;  some  time  later,  in  the  midst  of  en  unusuallj  hard  winter,  a  Hatti* 
sberif  was  suddenly  published,  according  to  which  every  member  of  this  communion, 
inchiding  people  belonging  to  Angjora  and  the  Tieighbouring  villages,  were  obliged 
to  return  to  their  own  homes  within  twelve  days.  About  twelve  thousand  souls, 
including  forty-two  clerg}-,  were  expelled  from  Q}nstantinople ;  some  four  hundred 
diiUbmi  are  said  to  have  succumbed  to  hunger  and  cold  on  the  road  of  Angomi 
Many  became  converts  to  Mohammedanism  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  these  regulti- 
tions.  Pertev  EfTeudi,  a  fiery  Tm-k,  had  been  won  over  to  the  patriarch  by  bribery, 
and  had  succeeded  in  f^aining  the  consent  of  the  Riiltan  Mahmud  II  br  a  report 
which  accused  tlie  haled  rivals  of  the  ortliudux  .saraf^  of  high  trea,son  and  of  alli- 
ance with  a  "foreign  sovereign" the  Fope.  The  Monophysite  patriarch  then 
attempted  to  turn  the  necessities  of  hiscom  ii  i  jts  to  the  advantage  of  his  own 
sect,  but  his  attempts  at  proselytising  were  forbidden  by  the  war  and  police  min- 
ister Khosrev  Pasha,  who  explained  to  him  that  if  the  Porte  had  been  interested 
i.u  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics  he  would  have  desired  them  to  embrace  Islam, 
and  not  to  turn  from  a  had  religion  to  a  worse  one.  It  was  not  untU  after  the 
RuBso-Turkish  war,  and  then  only  by  French  intervention,  that  the  "  dissidents  " 
secured  their  independence  as  a  MUlet  (nntion)  in  1831,  notwithstanding  the 
Russian  opposition,  and  obtaine^l  a  Mohammedan  as  their  vekil  (representatire ; 
p.  183,  above).  In  1830  they  even  obtained  a  patriarch  in  the  person  of  Bishop 
Agopos  Ghukurian,  with  rights  over  the  Melchites  and  Chaldeans,  the  united 
Greeks,  Syrians,  and  the  Xestoiians  of  Mesopotamia.  The  ecclesiastical  ^>ower 
obtained  a  primate  dependent  upon  the  Pope,  while  the  patriarch,  with  the  tem- 
po ral  pi3wer,  remained  a  subject  of  the  Sultan. 

A  hybrid  arrangement  of  this  nature  was  bound  to  lead  to  complicatians;  the 
more  so  as  Hie  Catholic  Armenian  Church  was  increasing  in  strength  by  nutoer' 
ous  conversions  in  Urfa,  Birejik,  ICarash,  and  Malatia.  In  1867  Pius  IX,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Catholic  Armenians,  transferred  the  seat  of  the  primate  from  Libanon 
to  Constantinople  by  the  bull  "  IJeversurua"  A  synod  of  the  Uiiiate  clergy  then 
declined  to  recognise  the  patriarch  of  the  Pope,  Hassun,  because  be  had  hitherto 
limited  the  freedom  of  the  union,  and  in  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vatican 
council,  they  hroke  away  tsom  Rome  entiiely.  The  consequeoces  were  qnamla 
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and  outrages  in  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Turkish  soldiery  took  part.  Upon 
this  dde  wen  the  moat  distiiigaished  intelleota  of  the  AntODiana  and  moat  of  th« 

Mechitarists  of  Venice.  It  was  not  until  1888  that  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
about,  after  Kupelian,  their  patriarch,  had  made  submission  to  the  Pope  in  1879. 
Leo  XUX  solemnly  agi^ed  to  their  demands,  c.s{>ecially  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlw  Armenian  language  and  liturg}-.  Acwrding  to  the  lists  of  the  Propaganda, 
the  total  number  of  the  Amenian  Uiuatee  amounts  to  1 03,000  souls,  an  esti- 
mate which  does  not  however  indnde  tboee  to  be  fotuid  in  Hunguy,  Bussiai  and 
Persia. 

(ft)  Pnterianiim  •»  Atmmia.  — The  histoiy  of  Anoeoian  Protestantism  Is  a 
history  of  auffaring.   As  ^ly  as  17G0  the  priest  Debaabi  in  Constantinople  had 

unsparinplr  inveighed  against  the  {irie.^ts  and  bishops  of  his  uation,  had  exposed 
the  contradictions  between  their  doctrine  and  their  life,  and  reproached  them  with 
their  senseless  superstition  and  the  formalism  of  their  pablic  worship^  The 
formation  of  evangelieal  oommmiities  was  a  compaiativdy  reoent  event,  originat- 
ing directly  (1813)  from  the  distribution  of  the  old  Armenian  translatioo  of  the 
Bible  by  the  Russian  (1815)  and  the  English  (1817)  Bible  societies.   A  strong 
impression  was  thereby  made  upon  the  clergy,  and  in  1832  the  English  Bible 
society  attempted  to  make  Holy  Scriptme  aocessible  to  the  h&fy  by  means 
of  translations  into  modem  Armenian  and  TnAiah,  but  met  with  the  strongest 
opposition  from  the  Gregorian  Cliiircli.    In  the  same  year  in  wliich  the  Ameri- 
can Congregatinnalist  Society  of  Foreign  Missions  first  sent  out  their  mi^si  nary 
Porsou  to  Jerusalem,  tlie  tirst  German  missionaries  were  sent  from  Basle  to 
Armenia.  They  laid  spedal  emphasis  upon  two  principles,  whieb  bave  guided 
the  policy  of  tbeir  beneficial  eneigy  to  the  present  day ;  the  first  object  was  not 
actual  raiasionar}'  w  vk  or  "  conversion,"  but  the  revival  of  the  extinct  early 
Christian  church  by  means  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  this  without  the  object 
of  ultimate  communion  with  any  one  of  the  existing  Western  churches.  This 
object  was  to  be  attained  by  means  of  txanslation,  ^position,  and  introduetion 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing  in  the  school 
and  in  tlie  pulpit.    The  Basle  mission  worked  in  Shulsha  from  1822  to  1835 
under  its  pioneers  Dittrich,  Zaremba,  Hohenacker,  Wuhr,  Pfander,  Haas,  Judt, 
Spiflmbefg^  HOmle,  Sdmeider,  and  Kreis,  until  the  Russian  government  and 
the  OatholilroB  prohibited  their  work.    \Viih  e([ually  beneficial  results  the  Ameii- 
cans  and  Swedes  worked  in  Shaniaki,  Karakala,  Tiflis,  Baku,  Lenkoran,  until 
recent  times.    There,  upon  occasion,  they  sutlered  considerably  from  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  their  way  by  the  intolerance  both  of  the  Kussian  govern- 
ment and  the  Armenian  dergy.  From  1831  the  missioners  of  the  Americap 
board  continued  their  work  at  first  in  the  capital,  wbeie  the  Armeniau3  themselves 
had  founded  a  school  of  theology ;  their  energies  were  then  transferred  to  the 
tlieulogical  seminary  founded  by  the  Americans  in  liebek  between  1840  and 
1862,  which  in  1862  was  truisferred  to  Mmivan,  and  spleudidly  provided  by  the 
American  Bobert  Under  Eli  Smith,  Dwi^t,  and  Goodidl  its  beneficial  influence 
soon  extended  over  the  three  kingdoms  in  numerous  schools  and  hospitals.  "SUich 
of  the  eflBcaey  of  their  work  among  this  people  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
tat^t  in  the  Armenian  language.   In  cases  of  illness,  want,  or  famine  their  help 
was  given  regardless  of  nuw  or  creed.  Thousands  of  Armenians,  Qreeks^  Syrians* 
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Jacobites,  and  other  Christians  received  their  education  in  Protestant  scbooU^ 
without  theiebj  Inwaking  their  caDnection  with  the  Church ;  but  the  Mobamtiie- 
daDS  were  restrained  bj  the  authorities  from  attending. 

The  great  inflneiu-e  exerr'ised  both  directly  ami  irtflirpctly  by  (be  Prolest- 
ants  was  very  plainly  seeu  m  the  help  they  were  able  to  give  wheu  ilie  per- 
secution broke  out  among  the  Armenians  after  the  Berlin  Congress.   In  1883  the 
journey  of  inspeotion  undertaken  by  the  American  board  throiq^iout  the  stations 
of  its  missions  made  it  clear  that  in  reality  the  bulk  of  the  Armenians  would  pro- 
fess only  the  faith  which  Gregory  the  Enlightener  had  preached-   Among  the 
Armenians,  religion  and  nationality  are  indissolubly  connected.     It  was  for 
tills  leasoa  that  ihe  Americans  came  into  colUslun  as  early  as  1839  wiih  tbe 
hig^r  deigy,  end  in  1844«  at  the  request  ot  the  patriarch  of  Etahmiadnln,  the 
BuBsian  government,  and  the  Sultan,  the  patriarch  Mattheos  of  Constantinople 
pronounced  a  terrible  curse  against  the  new^  sect,  which  seemed  equally  dangerous 
to  aU  three^  parties.    The  results  were  persecution,  imprisonment,  confinement 
iu  asylums,  bauiieiiment,  and  outrage  from  the  mob.    Martyrs  of  the  gospel 
suffered  hatoed  and  contempt  and  the  dosing  of  their  schools  at  the  fasods 
of  their  own  compatriots,  until  the  English  ambassador  Stratford  Canning  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  gained  toleration  fur  them  in  1846,  uid 
complete  independence  in  Nnvetnbei,  1850,  as  a  religious  community  (=  Millet) 
under  a  vekil  (pp.  183,  21 U),  and  complete  equality  with  the  other  Millets  in 
1853.  The  Porte  had  long  hesitated  to  grant  such  a  recognition,  chiefly  for 
fear  of  endangering  the  authority  over  the  rayahs  which  Mohammed  II  bad 
granted  to  the  priests  in  14f)3 ;  this  was  valuable  for  securing  the  slavish  end 
unquestioning  obedience  of  the  rayahs. 

(S)  Thb  Axxsams  Qubstiov 

Now,  however,  the  last  fearful  convulsion  shook  the  Turkish  Empire.  In 
1876  Russia  skxxl  triumphant  in  Erzeroum  and  before  the  walls  of  St&mbouL  la 
the  sixteenth  artide  of  the  peace  of  Santo  Stebno  (1878)  the  following  portentous 
phrase  was  to  he  read;  "As  the  evacuation  of  the  district  which  the  Bussiaii 
troops  had  occupied  in  Armenia,  and  wlvich  is  now  la  be  restored  to  TurVey,  may 
bring  about  disputes  and  complications  which  might  be  dangerous  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  bubiime  Porte  undertaken, 
without  further  delay,  to  introduce  into  practioe  the  improvementa  and  refonns 
neceeaitated  bj  local  circumstances  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Aimenisa^ 
and  to  secure  the  safety  of  these  provinces  against  the  Turks  and  Clierkesse.«." 

The  English  government  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  entered  protests  against  this 
compact,  as  it  made  Turkey  dependent  upon  Russia's  good  will,  aud  conflicted 
with  earlier  agreements  whereby  Turkey  was  placed  tmder  the  influence  of  the 
great  powei&  On  the  motion  of  the  English  government  the  Berlin  Gmigtea^ 
at  which  all  the  great  powem  were  represented,  met  in  the  summer  of  188S.  On 
tlie  1.3th  of  July  of  that  year  was  signed  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin  between  Russia, 
England,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  wliich  superseded  tbe 
peace  of  Santo  Stefan  o.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  recognised  the  cessions  of  terri- 
tory d«&anded  in  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Valley  of  Alaabgad  and  the 
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district  of  Bajasid,  and  introduced  in  favour  of  the  Armenians  the  following  reso- 
lution into  tlie  sixty-first  article  instead  of  that  above  quoted:  "The  Sublime  Porte 
undertakes  to  carry  out  without  further  delay  the  improvements  and  reforms 
demanded  by  local  neoeaaities  in  the  Armenian  pn>vinoea  of  Erzeroum,  Van,  Bitlis, 
Diarbeldr,  Mamuret  el-Asis,  and  Sivas  (see  map  facing  page  203)»  and  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  these  provinces  against  the  Cheike.ssc3  and  Kurds.  The  Sublime 
Porte  shall  from  time  to  time  inform  the  six  sif^nutory  powers  who  will  supervise 
the  execuliuu  uf  ihei»e  refurma  uf  such  steps  as  have  beeu  taken  in  this  direction." 
Thia  aizly-fint  artide  was  proposed  by  Lord  Saliabnxy,  then  aeoietarjr  of  atate 
for  foreign  affairs  (Vol.  VIII)  ;  its  effect  was  to  remove  the  oUigation  of  Turkey 
t*t  Tiu?.Mia  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  Armenians,  and  to  make  her 
responsible  in  tliis  matter  to  the  six  powers.  The  Armenians,  who  had  been 
enoouraged  to  regard  Kussia  as  their  friend  after  Santo  Stefano,  were  now  induced 
to  turn  their  gaae  upon  thoee  povera.  Hie  AramiiBii  pattiarch  Neiaea,  whoee 
representation  had  brought  about  the  introduction  of  the  sixteenth  article  into 
the  peace  of  Santo  Stefano,  had  explained  the  bitter  lot  of  his  people  to  the 
Berlin  Congress ;  one  of  his  deputies  was  the  archbishop  Kiirimian,  Catbolikos  of 
Etahxniadain.  AUhoiigh  the  i^eniana  aa  aubjecta  of  Uie  Sultan  had  no  heut 
standi  before  the  eoDgreaa,  yet  the  aizty-firat  article  waa  praetieally  an  anaver  to 
their  request. 

On  June  4,  1878,  another  document  was  secretly  signed  by  the  English 
govcrumeut  in  Turkey,  which  was  published  shortly  al'ierwards  before  the  cou- 
cLiuion  of  the  Berlin  Congreaa.  The  "Treaty  of  Gyprua"  araured  Turk^  of  an 
alliance  with  England  in  the  event  of  Kussia  retaining  some  of  the  Armenian 
territory,  promised  reforms  to  the  Armenians,  and  secured  England  in  her  occu- 
pation of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (p.  196).    English  politicians,  like  all  acquainted 
with  the  East,  were  well  aware  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  Turkey  to  carry 
out  the  deaired  reforma  in  the  face  of  oppoaition  from  her  own  Mohammedan 
subjects,  especially  the  Kurds  and  Cherkesses,  who  were  almost  independent, 
if  she  were  not  stjpported  by  compulsion,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Kussian  troops 
still  on  foot  in  Turkish  Armenia.    However,  the  British  minister  for  foreign 
affaira  insiated  upon  the  withdmwal  of  tbeae  troops  previoua  to  the  introduction 
of  reform,  and  thereby  surrendered  the  Armenians  once  again  to  their  execu- 
ti  nners,  the  Kurds  and  Cherkesses.    The  short-sighieiiness  which  characterised 
the  itlea  of  making  Cypnis  a  base  for  the  protection  of  the  Asiatic  frontier  of 
Turkey  was  now  surpassed  by  the  simplicity  dbplayed  in  deuiaudiug  voluntary 
reforma  from  the  Sultan,  which  would  have  created  a  aecond  Bulgaria  and  Eaat 
Itoumelia  in  the  eaat  of  the  empire.    An  admirable  judgment  upon  iliis  policy 
wn9  pa«53ed  (twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Boer  war)  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll :  "  Iii  no  quarter  u£  tlie  globe  has  our  national  policy  been  dictated  by 
such  immoral  and  senseless  principles."   However,  the  English  govemm'ent  calmly  , 
puraued  tb^  poliiqr*  In  1879  they  erected  military  conaulatea  in  eight  impoi>- 
tant  centres  of  Turkey,  and  forced  the  Porte  to  introduce  the  desired  reforms  into 
the  administration  without  delay.    Tlie  result  was  nil.    Tlie  military  consulates 
inapired  the  Armenian  population  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  time  of 
independent  government  waa  dose  at  hand  for  them,  and  their  petitiona  and 
complaints  were  now  no  longer  directed  to  the  Turldah  officiala,  hut  were  aent 
.immediateiy  to  the  oonaula. 
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The  Gladstone  ministry  secured  an  identical  note  from  the  powers  on  Jiine  11, 
1880,  demanding  a  "  complete  and  immediate  "  execution  of  the  sixLy-lirst  article 
of  the  Treaty  o£  lierUn  on  the  port  of  the  Porte,  and  a  collective  note  on  fciep- 
tember  7)  1880,  leooiintiiig  the  refomis  individually  and  characteriaii^  them  as 
pTOMing.  One  eentenoe  in  the  note  may  be  regerded  as  piopbeUc;  it  vns  te  the 
effect  that  the  degree  of  lawlessness  prevailing  in  the  Armenian  provinoea  would 
most  probably  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  population  in  this 
district.  However,  when  England  occupied  Egj'pt  in  1882,  she  lost  her  claims 
to  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  A  wholly  different  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  AnuNoiaiL  question  wae  now  adopted  by  Uie  poweie.  Germany  paUidy 
retired,  England  maintained  her  military  consulates  only  in  Van,  Diarbekir,  and 
KrzerniiTn  ;  Tfnssia's  attilmle  also  chanpe<1,  a  fact  connected  with  tlie  chanpe  of 
policy  immediately  following  tlie  death  of  Alexander  IL  Now  began  a  penod 
of  attempts  to  spread  Eussian  influence  and  a  growing  want  of  confidence  in  all 
inoTeBMnts  towarda  national  freedom.  Since  1884  it  was  wdl  undenfeood  in 
Constantinople  that  Kussia  was  ooeupied  with  extensive  plans  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  that  it  wu  unprobable  that  ahe  would  intervene  in  the 
Armenian  question. 

F.   TilK  liE VOLTS  AND  THEIR  SUPPRESSION 

HoWEVT!!?,  in  Armenia  events  moved  rapidly:  the  sultry  stillness  that  h<r- 
bodes  the  tempest  had  been  produced  by  the  disregard  of  law  and  justice,  by  the 
oppression  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  the  robbery  of  the  Kurds  and  Cherkesses, 
both  among  the  enlightened  population  of  the  towns  and  amoi^  the  patioit 
peasant  folk,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  English  military  consuls  and  of  foreign 
Armenian  agents.  The  Clierkesses  had  migi-atcd  into  Turkey  at  the  jieriinl  wlion 
liussia  oon(juero(l  the  (.'au(%isus,  and  rcganlcd  the  right  of  robbery  in  V\i\'cr 
Armenia  and  in  the  Taunis  as  their  legal  pri\ilege.  The  Kurds,  who  extended 
from  th^  diief  centre  BiUia  on  Lake  Van  to  the  Euphcates  end  the  Halys,  had 
never  been  entirely  subjugated  by  the  Porte,  and  levied  tribute  (kbafir)  from  the 
Armenian  villages.  Like  the  wild  animals  of  the  mountain  range,  these  nomads 
continually  changed  their  scene  of  operations  from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the 
inaccessible  passes  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  spreading  terror  now  into  one  \Tdley 
and  now  into  another  by  robbny,  mmder,  and  outrage.  Unfntunately  in  19H 
the  Sultan  coDottved  the  idea  of  oiganising  these  Uwleas  tribes  into  a  cavahy 
regiment  (hamidied),  and  armed  them  with  modem  weapons  in  the  hope  of 
guiding  their  warlike  instincts  into  some  more  profitable  channel.  Tn  the  Kussian 
war  they  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  want  of  discipline  and  tactical  training; 
in  peace  they  became  the  curse  of  the  countiy,  hateful  alike  to  the  Turks  and 
CSiristtans.  It  is  true  that  the  unsettled  state  of  those  districts  and  the  conse- 
quent unoertainty  of  justice  brought  forth  among  the  Armenians  themselves  bold 
palikars  and  klcjihts,  like  the  Oreek  heroes  of  the  liberation;  these,  favoure«l  by 
the  timid  country  population  and  by  the  designedly  ineliicieut  guard  that  was 
kept  upon  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontiers,  plundered  and  murd^^  in  the 
service  of  ayenging  justice  with  grievous  results  to  the  ooontiy  and  soie  suffering 
to  just  and  unjust,  as  the  innocent  had  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  A  case  in  point 
was  the  robber  chieftain  Serop^  who  harassed  for  years  tiie  Vilayet  of  Biliis  with 
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hia  vflU'Arnied  band  of  fagLtives  (Tedai'^,  which  was  cotttmually  raaforoed 
fcom  Russia  and  Persia. 

It  was,  however,  not  in  Upper  Armenia,  but  in  the  Cilician  Tauros  northwest 
of  Tarsoo  and  Iskaudenm,  that  the  revolt  first  broke  into  flame.  lu  the  moiui- 
tain  district  of  Zeittm»  near  SiB»  Maxaah,  and  Andniin,  there  bad  been  livii^ 
aiiu^  the  fall  of  the  Rhupenid  Empire  (p.  204)  a  strong,  prosperous,  and  indus- 
trious population  of  she])herds,  mountaineers,  and  peasants,  \rlio  liad  maiuUiincd 
almost  complete  independence  of  Turks  and  Turcomans.  The  families  of  the 
"prinoea  of  Zeiton**  certainly  paid  trilmte  to  the  Porte,  but  in  other  mpeota 
were  independent,  as,  for  instance,  are  tba  Albanians  and  Kurds  at  the  present 
day.  Their  ballad  singers,  the  Ashuges,  extolled  tiieir  victories  over  the  Turks 
(1819.  1849, 1857,  and  1862)  and  kept  alive  a  sense  of  patriotism.  Un  January 
15,  1876,  new  struggles  broke  out  durmg  the  Kusso-Turkish  war.  In  the  year 
1878  the  Turkish  eommiaaioa  proposed  to  introduce  the  sixty-first  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Zeituniots  submitted,  owing  to  the  representations  of  the 
English  consul  of  Aleppo,  and  permitted  the  construction  of  a  Turkish  barracks; 
but  in  1884  blood  was  shed  iu  offering  resistance  to  the  oppressive  methods  by 
which  the  Turkish  soldiers  extorted  money.  Berolt  broke  out;  a  secret  society 
called  the  Siiagan  (the  living)  aptead  tiie  gaoilla  war  from  place  to  place.  Edu- 
cated Armenians  like  Garabed  Nishan  hurried  from  Paris  and  London  to  the 
help  of  their  compatriots.  The  four  "  barons  "  of  2eitun  —  Mleh,  Hratsliia,  Abah, 
and  Aghassi — organised  a  resistance  to  the  death  under  the  leadership  of  their 
chief  Ganbed  Gir  Fanoesian,  otherwise  known  as  Jdlad  (the  esecuti<mer).  like 
the  Greek  and  Albanian  palikars  or  the  heroes  of  Crnagora,  he  created  a  little 
^fontenegro  in  tlie  Tauro.s.  ^Vhen  the  Turks  k'stroyed  the  Francisi'.'in  mona.stery 
and  nnu-dered  the  Paler  Salvadore,  the  Armenians  hurried  to  the  helj*  of  the 
(Jatiiulica.  It  became  clear  that  the  division  which  different  njij>siom  had  brought 
about  in  the  Annenia&  ChuTch  bad  long  since  bem  absorbed  by  the  bigW 
"  unity  iu  Christ."  Until  1896  they  held  out,  with  their  brave  women,  against  the 
Turks,  who  finally  surrounded  Zeitiin  with  forty  thousand  men  under  Khemsi 
and  Edhem  Pasha.  At  length  they  submitted  after  European  intervention, 
received  forgiveness,  a  Christian  Kaimakam,  and  a  police  of  their  own.  Then 
began  the  beneficent  work  of  Enrope  and  America,  as  famine  and  plague  were 
devastating  the  country. 

The  successful  resistance  of  Zeitun  had,  liowever,  also  aroused  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  mountains  of  Upper  Armenia.  As  early  as  1887  the  chief 
xepresentative  in  Buaioa  of  Amenian  natiooalisnif  the  Axmentan  and  Busaiaa 
general  Count  Loris-MetikoT»  had  been  co-operating  with  his  E>;y|itian  com- 
patriots, the  ministers  and  statesmen  Xubar,  Ti^nes,  and  r*oohos;  the  Asso- 
ciafion  A  iujlo-A  nnaiifnnr,  had  been  formed,  with  the  object  of  restoring  old 
Armenia  by  diplomatic  means.  However,  the  Kussiaus  of  those  days  (p.  213, 
belaw)  had  no  intention  of  creating  a  new  "thankless  Bulgaria"  on  the  east  of 
Turkey.  By  Bnssian  politicians  Armenia  was  rather  regarded  as  the  fruit  which 
wa?  to  ripen  and  fall  into  their  own  lap'^.  As  in  Poland,  Hunjrar}'.  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  so  also  in  Russia,  rich  and  clever  Armenians  had  long  since  been  playing 
U^ir  part  The  generals  Deigugasso,  Lazarev,  Bebutov,  Argantinsky,  Madator, 
lad  the  aitist  Adamian  were  Armenians. 

For  the  moment,  however,  their  influence  had  to  yield  befove  stranger  fofoea. 
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In  London  and  Paris  two  secret  societies  had  been  sinmltaneoiiBly  fotmed  in  18S7, 

under  Hampiintztm,  Daniel,  Garo,  aud  Danadian;  these  were  known  as  the  Hint- 
shak  (*he  WvW)  and  l)n»shak  (the  Banner),  and  were  destined  to  t.jipose  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Turkish  luinister  to  tiie  etiect  that  "to  rid  the  world  of  the  Armenian 
question,  the  only  way  wm  to  rid  the  world  of  the  Anueniana."  It  is  possible 
that  anarchists  and  nihilists  may  have  been  represented  m  the  nvoliitionaty  oom- 
mittees  wliich  lui'l  their  centres  at  Tiflis,  Odessa,  Athens,  and  Geneva;  atauy  rate, 
the  auxiliary  fe<leiati<»us  which  wei*e  formed,  nprn  the  outbreak  of  the  niassirres, 
in  India,  America,  and  Europe,  among  the  educated  uf  ever^'  class  or  fuiUi,  had 
nothii^  whatever  to  do  with  either  aniurchiBm  or  afhilism.  Indeed,  the  population 
and  the  cleigy,  like  the  American  missions,  were  ationg^y  opposed  to  any  sudi 
movements,  owing  to  their  entire  lack  of  pt  ospect. 

To  the  south  of  the  fruitful  plateau  of  Mush,  and  dividin<r  ii  from  the  iMrtli- 
em  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  there  lies  a  wild  district  with 
fruitful  valleys,  from  seven  to  tm  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  traveised  only 
by  mountain  paths,  and  in  many  parts  overgrown  with  forests.  Armenians  aud 
Kurds  were  here  settled  in  close  proxiTnity,  the  former  paying  the  usual  tribute 
(khalir)  to  the  hatter.  In  the  year  1893  some  of  these  robbers  were  instigated  to 
an  attack  on  the  Armenian  villages  in  the  district  of  Taloh.  The  Kurds  were 
defeated,  and  complained  to  the  authorities  of  the  "revolt^"  and  Turldah  troops 
then  helped  iliem  to  "collect  taxes."  The  result  was  the  massacres  of  Sassun, 
where  nine  liundred  to  fifteen  hundred  men  fell  victims.  At  the  representations 
•of  the  powers  a  Tnrki<«h  commission  was  despatched  on  January  26,  1895,  "to 
investigate  the  traitorous  dealings  of  Armenian  robbers."  FinaUy  the  consular 
deputies  visited  the  district  of  Sassun  and  Mush  in  pefson,  and  established  the 
innocence  of  the  Armenian  population.  The  powers,  on  May  11,  1904,  issued 
demands  for  some  permanent  inspectorial  authority  under  a  definite  governor. 
The  Turkish  govemrneiit  replied  witli  a  counter  proposal  for  an  extensive  plan  of 
reform  in  sixteen  articles,  aud  agreed  to  a  general  amnesty  for  ail  Armenians  under 
snspioion. 

On  September  30,  1895,  the  Armenians  of  Omstantinople  proposed  to  empha- 

«i.se  the  demands  of  the  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  har:ding  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Yizier  in  which  the  griev- 
ances and  demands  of  their  uaiiuu  were  laid  down.  A  procession  of  two  thousand 
Armenians  marched  through  the  streets  from  Stamboul  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Hows  were  exchanged  with  the  Sof tas ;  shots  wwe  fired,  a  major  was  killed,  whoi 
the  police  scattered  the  demonstmtors ;  some  were  stricken  down  by  the  mob  or 
were  shot  by  the  ptdice,  prisoners  in  police  stations  were  bayoneted,  and  Armenian 
khans  (inns)  were  stormed  in  the  ni<»ht.  Five  hundred  Armenians  were  subse- 
quently taken  prisoners;  a  general  panic  drove  the  others  into  the  Armenian 
diurcbes,  whence  th^  were  only  liberated  by  the  interference  of  the  amharaador. 
This  unfortunate  occunence  was  the  signal  for  hundreds  of  massacres  which, 
accompanied  and  concluded  by  the  blast  of  tnimpets,  broke  out  in  all  the  six  pro- 
vinces wliicli  were  to  the  subjei't  of  reform,  scourged  the  Christian  jHijmlation 
in  four  additional  provinces,  aud  forced  the  survivore  either  to  die  of  hunger  or 
chamge  their  faith.  From  Oonstantinople  the  massacre  extended  to  Akhissar, 
^Kebiaond,  Erzinghian,  Baiburt,  Bitlis,  Erzeroum,  Arabkir,  Diarbekir,  MalatM, 
Chatputi  Sivaa,  Amasia,  Aintab,  Mersivan,  Marash,  Kaisarieh,  Uria.  Acooidiqg 
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to  the  amtiassadoi^s  report  to  the  Sultan  of  February  4,  1895,  it  ifl  to  be  supposed 
that  from  seventy  thousand  t<.  ninety  thousand  Ininiau  benigf  were  slaui^hteu'd 
Ijetween  August,  1895,  and  Februarj',  1896,  and  tliai  even  niuie  peiisliL'il  fnun  hunger 
and  cold.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  above  all  in  England,  the  best  minds  of 
the  nation  were  anxiotis  to  send  help.  Joliannes  Lepeius  in  Berlin  moved  thou- 
sands by  his  pamphlet  "  Armenia  and  Europe,"  and  hy  his  newspaper  article  "  The 
("liristian  East,"  Amirkhanyanz,  Avataraniaii,  and  (Jaralted  TlKiumayan  VIOte  and 
spoke  to  procure  relief  for  the  misery  of  their  co-religiouisis. 

However,  the  levoladoiuata  oi  the  ''HintihAk  "  were  by  no  means  idle.  Bxcited 
hy  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  C^ete,  thcj  had  appealed  to  the  ambaaaadora  to 
invite  the  Turkish  govenirnenl  to  introduce  reforms,  and  threatened  disturbances 
if  an  end  were  not  made  of  j)ersecuti'm,  imprisonment,  and  mnnler.  These  threats 
were  reucwetl  in  August,  1896.  On  August  26,  twenty -six  Armenians  of  the  revo- 
lutionar}'  party  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  Ottoman  bank  in  Oonstantinople. 
They  declared  that  they  would  retaiu  possession  of  the  building  and  blow  it  into 
the  air  in  case  the  Sultan  should  refuse  their  demands.  They  were  persuaded  to 
abandon  their  capture  under  a  promise  of  safe  (;onduct  from  the  Kussian  drago- 
man. Meanwhile,  liowever,  the  excited  town,  letl  by  the  Kurds  and  Lases,  pre- 
pared a  counter  stroke  which  cost  seven  thousand  human  beings  their  lives.  On 
the  27th,  the  English  agent  threatened  to  land  sailors  if  the  general  massacre  was 
not  stopped.  The  despatch  of  the  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  ran  as  follows; 
**  Greatly  regret  events ;  these  must  stop  forthwith,  or  the  existence  of  Turkey  and 
her  dynasty  will  be  endat^fered."  The  collective  note  of  August  31  emphadaes 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  no  way  a  question  of  the  chance  meeting  of  a  fanatical  mob, 
but  that  all  indications  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  special  organisation  known  to 
the  ajjents  of  the  authorities,  if  not  actually  guidefl  by  them.  No  movement  \\a», 
however,  made  towards  reform ;  the  demands  of  the  great  powers  did  not  go 
beyond  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written. 

Armenia  was  bleeding  to  death  under  these  fearful  wounds.  The  Armenian 
<|iiestion  beiian  to  appear  less  imperative,  ilimigh  a  repetition  of  tlie  f<inner  horrcjra 
continued  to  some  extent,  limited  to  special  localities,  ami  resulting  from  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  lawlessness  of  individual  Armenian  bauds  (a  case  in  point  was 
that  of  Antianiks  between  Mush  and  Sassun,  November,  1901,  to  May,  1904). 
The  jealousy  of  Bussia  (which  in  1904  deposed  the  Gregorian  archbishop  of  Georgia, 
Kevork  Surenian,  for  his  resistance  to  an  atten)pi  of  Russia  to  appropriate  the 
financial  administiation  of  the  eparchate)  and  of  England  had  prevented  eneigetio 
interfMence  for  half  a  century ;  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  to  more  important 
events,  to  the  war  in  China,  Cuba,  the  Pliilippuies,  and  South  Africa.  As  early  as 
Ffliruarv  20,  1894,  the  French  ambassador  I'icrre  Paul  Cambon  wrote  to  Casi- 
mir-P^rier,  "  There  is  no  solution  to  the  Armenian  question."  Tlie  Armenian  ques- 
tion is  but  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  this  again  is  but  one  piece  upon 
the  ehess-board  of  European  politics.  The  political  objects  of  the  Armenians  are 
not  ilie  restoration  of  their  old  kingdom;  in  view  of  tlie  infusion  of  foreign  nation- 
alities throughout  their  area  (see  map  facing  page  203)  this  would  l»e  impossible; 
but  they  desire  to  maintain  their  nationality,  their  church  and  language,  and  to 
improve  their  social  and  moral  condition.  What  they  are  anxious  for  is  a  move- 
meab  for  freedom  by  means  of  administrative  reform,  reform  of  the  deigy,  and 
«pflBoopal  adminiatratioAi,  means  for  improving  tiie  national  educatioo  of  GhiirtiBna 
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and  of  otSbst  classes,  and  means  of  checking  emigration.  These  were  the  ideals 
of  the  recently  ileceased  Catholikos  of  Etshmiadsin.  Paul  Eohrbach  lias  justly 
emphasised  the  fact  that  all  judgments  upon  the  Armenians  are  from  the  outset 
distorted,  unless  they  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  by  birth,  education,  and  dis* 
poBidon  the  nation  is  OrkntaL  if  the  miBtakes  of  the  AnnmianB  fill  to 
overflowing  one  acale  of  the  behmoe,  their  sufferings  are  mote  than  an  adequate 
countezpoifleL 
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THE  ALBA^iA:sS 
Br  tPBOFESSOB  DR.  KABL  PAUU 


1.  THE  OOUNTBY  OF  ALBAMA 

THE  country  known  to  us  as  Albania  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula,  between  tixe  thirtj-iimth  and  forl^-thhd  d^vee  of  htitude  noith. 
It  b  a  district  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  and 

twenty  in  breadtli  upon  the  average,  and  is  luliabiLed  by  a  population  of 
strongly  marked  nationality.  The  country  has  been  but  little  investigated  ;  in  fact, 
there  are  but  two  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
tott  of  these  is  Johann  Geoig  von  Hahn,  who  carehilly  ezploied  the  eountiy  and 
itB  inhabitants  when  Austrian  (K>nsul-general  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  collected  a 
mass  of  valuable  information  upon  the  subject ;  the  other  is  Gustav  ^Meyer,  and 
to  him  we  owe  a  scieutilic  examination  of  the  Albanian  language.  The  Albanian 
people  are  known  by  the  Serbs  as  Arbanassi,  to  the  Greeks  as  Ar\'anitis,  by  the 
Tiuka  and  BiJgariaDe  ae  Amauts,  while  in  tbeir  own  languid  they  call  thenuelvea 
Shkyipetara.  The  first  of  these  names  is  derived  from  the  district  of  Arberi,  as 
it  is  known  in  the  Toskish  dialect,  or  Arbeni,  as  the  Geg(h)i9h  dialect  has  it,  the 
district  of  the  Akrokeraunian  Mountains,  and  has  from  thence  been  extended  to 
indnde  the  whole  people.  The  name  Shkyipetar  means  **  the  nndeistandin^"  and 
thos  denotes  those  who  understand  the  national  hnguage.^ 

The  Albanian  is  not  tlie  only  inhabitant  of  the  territory  above  defined.  Only 
the  north  is  pure  Albanian,  while  the  southeast  is  pure  Greek ;  and  the  southwest, 
on  the  other  hand,  contains  both  races,  so  intermingled  that  the  children  learn  both 
languages  sinniltaneouBly.  Moreover,  the  Boiunanians  inhabit  the  district  of  Pin* 
dos»  and  Bidgarians  and  Sttbs  the  district  which  borders  their  frondete;  on  the 
other  band,  the  Albanian  race  has  also  extended  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country.  On  the  Shah  Dagh  AlV)aniau5  have  appropriated  the  whole  western  por- 
tion of  Turkish  Servia,  extending  to  lk>snia,  and  inhabit  ilie  mountain  region  lying 
west  and  soothwest  of  Nov!  Baser.  Large  nnmbers  of  Albanians  deo  dweU 


1  Thio  hypotbecit  ia  aot,  hmrtmit,  to  be  Ukea  m  oorUiii.  If  ve  IimI  befon  ns  merdj  tbe  torn* 
{(kyipoig,  ■'  I  ondwituid,"  which  is  m&i  to  hm  dwrvvd  from  th«  lAttii  wdpcre,  tnd  Hcyipltir,  Httb  emild 

then  be  urgvfl  aj;;uiist  ilie  theory.  There  is,  liowcvi  r,  n  sirn|>1'T  form,  'ikyip,  wLii-li  is  an  adverb,  meaning 
AlUaoian.  From  this  was  immediately  derivM  the  adjective  Skyipe,  "the  Ali»Qiau  "  (langnoge),  bat  th« 
adverb  Bkyip  can  hardly  be  derived  from  the  Latin  excipere.  Von  Habn  has  already  pointed  cut  this 
difieoltgr,  obMrvil^  "  As  the  Ttrb  'lkip% '  iiiimn  from  its  form  to  ta«  *  doivatiTc  tb«  qaestion  ■liMi 
i/bMiQur  H  luA  B«t  originally  tho  neuSatg  *to  imlentaiMl  AlbndiBt'  wbi^  ma  gtnenlisad  §t  a  later 
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vrithin  the  kiugdom  of  Greece;  in  fact,  the  wliole  of  Attica,  with  the  exception 
of  Athens  and  the  Pirji-ns,  Megara,  witli  the  exception  of  the  city,  Boeotia,  and 
the  islands  of  Hydra  aud  Spezzia,  together  with  many  other  districUi,  are  inhabited 
1^  them.  However,  during  the  ooutse  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  the  Albanian 
nationality  in  these  parts  has  apparently  suffered  a  considerable  decrease,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  mauy  Albaiiijin  fnniilies  have  adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek 
language,  m  the  Greek  is  cousiidered  the  more  distinguished  nationality.  About 
eighty  thousand  Albaniaas  are  se^ed  in  Italy^  divided  among  the  former  provinces 
of  Nearer  and  Ftiither  CUsbria,  BaaiHoata,  Gapitanata,  Terra  d'Otranto,  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore,  and  Sicily.  The  first  mentioned  were  Lrouglit  over  abuut  1460  \>\ 
Ferdinand  I  to  Naples.  Their  number  was  ori;;!i*.nl]\  cdnsiderably  greater,  but 
mauy  of  them  have  been  entirely  Italianised  in  language,  dress,  and  manners. 
Finidljt  three  email  AHw^i^n  ocdooiee  exist  upon  Auattian  soil, — <nie  on  the  Save, 
between  ISiatMts  and  Mitxovitn,  one  at  Zai«»  and  one  at  Pda. 


2.  THE  rorULATlON  OF  ALBANIA 

The  Albanians  are  divided  into  two  main  branches,  which  are  also  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  language, —  the  Toskans  aud  the  (ieg(h)es.  Tbe 
former  inhabited  the  south,  the  latter  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
coontiy.  Their  respective  dialeots  are  so  diffwent  that  th^  have  the  utmcMt 
difficuUy  in  understanding  one  another,  aud  membera  of  one  branch  are  oUiged 
by  degrees  to  learn  the  f'.i  il  ft  of  the  other.  In  other  respects,  too,  a  strange  diver- 
gence bptween  the  two  branches  has  existed  from  early  times.  An  attempt  has 
been  maiie  to  explain  the  diliereuce  of  dialect  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  were  the  niyriana  of  antiquity,  and  thoee  of  the  south  the 
Epirots.  This  hypothesis  is  scarcely  defensible.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  our 
knf'^-led',^e  of  the  ethiiognq^hy  of  the  ohl  Epirots  is  by  no  means  complete,  it  will 
be  demonstrated  later  that  the  ancestors  u£  the  Albanians,  far  from  being  lUvrians, 
were  Thracians.  It  may  be  stated  that  Geglsh  is  the  Thtacian  language  a.s  spoken 
by  Ulyriane,  and  that  Toekiah  is  that  languid  as  spoken  by  Greeks ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  difference  corresponds  to  that  between  Londiaid  and  Tuscan 
Italian,  namely*  Latin  in  the  mouth  of  Gauls  and  Latin  iu  tbe  mouth  of 
Etruscans. 

In  reapeot  of  religion  the  land  is  again  bj  no  means  uniform.  The  north  is 
pfedominanUy  Roman  Oathdiio,  while  in  the  south  Greek  Catholicism  holds  the 
upper  hand.  Mohammedanism,  moreover,  has  spread  thi  oughont  almost  the  whole 
country,  and  the  mimber  of  its  devotees  is  nearly  ecjnivalent  to  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  distinguished  families,  especially  iu  the  towns,  are  Mohammedans; 
thwe  are,  moreover,  isolated  oounti7  districts  which  are  Mohammedan.  It  will  be 
understood  that  all  of  these  were  at  one  time  Chrisdana,  and  that  they  have  gone 
over  to  Mohammedanism  in  consequence  of  the  very  various  forms  of  pre^saire 
which  tbe  Turks  were  able  to  exert  at  different  times,  even  within  the  present 
century.  The  only  tribe  whidi  has  remained  pure  Catholic  is  that  of  tlra  Ifiii* 
diteS)  in  the  north,  from  the  fact  that  every  apostate  was  immediately  forced  to 
leave  the  district.  There  are  besides  districts  which  are  Mohammedan  only  in 
seeming,  and  acknowledge  Christianity  in  secret,  at  the  present  day  as  previousli'. 
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Althoufih,  as  we  have  said,  the  Albanians  are  thus  divided  by  geograplucal, 
religiuus,  and  linguistic  differences,  yet  tbey  form  one  nationality  with  a  strongly 
marked  national  duuftcter.  Tim  ItalUin  Albanian,  Vicenzo  Dorsa,  was  entirely 
right  when  he  dadieated  his  book  apcm  Albania  in  1848,  **  Allm  nia  nasione  diviaa 
e  dispersa  ma  una."  The  chief  reason  for  this  uniformity  of  national  character  is 
the  conception  "f  Ihe  family,  which  has  dominated  the  whole  life  of  this  people.  It 
is  by  the  solidarity  of  family  lile  ihiiL  we  must  explain  their  tenacious  observation 
-of  ancient  euatoma,  which  acoomiKiny  every  detail  of  household  life,  birth,  engage- 
ment, marriage,  and  death ;  thus,  too,  is  ezplicahle  that  fearful  scouiige  of  this  nation, 
the  blood  feud,  and  also  the  political  impotence  of  the  country  in  spite  of  the  great 
bravery  of  its  inbabitauta. 

A.  Tax  Remnahts  or  A  Popular  Reuoiox  from  Heatrek  Times 

The  strongly  marked  conservatism  apparent  in  all  these  facts  ha?  al^o  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  numerous  survivals  of  the  old  heathen  popular 
religion  side  by  side  with  the  different  religions  which  individuals  have  adopted 
as  their  official  belief.  As  survivals  of  this  natare  Von  Hahn  quotes  the  belief  in 
the  Elvef,  a  household  spirit,  three  mon.^ters  known  as  Kutshedra,  Siikjennesa,  and 
Ljiihia,  the  Ore,  Mauthi,  Km  iles,  Dive,  Fljamea,  Kukudi,  Vurvuhik  (known  among 
the  Geges  as  Ljuvgat  and  ivai  kanchoH),  the  Shtngea,  Dramgua,  and  the  men  with 
tails.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  demoniacal  beings  are  the  survivals 
of  some  old  pure  Albanian  popular  belief ;  they  probably  represent,  to  some  degiee, 
remnants  of  early  Greek,  Koman,  Slavonic,  Turkish,  and  jjeihap.'?  cripsy  supersti- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  component  parts  of  this  popular  belief  cannot  be  ]Hiinted 
to  with  certainty.  When  we  examine  the  appellations  of  these  separate  beings,  it 
mif^t  be  supposed  that  thej  otiginated  from  the  nation  from  whose  language  they 
took  their  names ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  theory.  The  Albanian 
vocabulaiy  for  every  department  of  life  is  a  motley  mixture  taken  from  all  possible 
languages,  so  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  mythology  foreign  names  might  often 
represent  native  oottoeption& 

The  Elves,  known  as  the  **  Happy  Ones,"  or  as  the  "  Brides  of  the  Mountain," 
display  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fairies  of  German  mythology,  who  bear 
the  same  name.  They  are  {^enerallv  feminine,  about  Llie  size  of  iwelve-year-okl 
children,  of  great  beauty,  clothed  iu  white,  and  of  vapuious  form.  They  come 
down  in  the  night  from  the  mountains  to  Uie  homes  of  men,  and  invite  beautiful 
children  to  dance;  often,  too,  they  take  little  children  out  of  the  cradles  to  play 
with  them  upon  the  roofs  of  tlie  liouses,  but  bring  them  back  luiharmed.  Similar 
is  the  character  of  the  Mauthi,  as  she  is  known  in  Elbassan,  who  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  southern  Albanian  Beauty  of  the  Earth."  She,  too,  is  a 
faiiy  dothed  in  gold,  with  a  fez  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  **  the  man  who 
steals  this  i.s  fortunate  for  the  whole  of  his  life."  fJodde.sses  of  fate  are  the 
Ore  and  the  Fatiles ;  the  former  goes  about  the  country  ami  immediately  fulfils 
all  the  blessings  and  curses  which  she  hears.  The  Fatiles  are  the  same  as  the 
andent  Oieek  Mohai  The  Attic  Albanians  have  only  one  of  these  ddties,  who 
still  bears  the  anciem  name  of  Moira  ;  however,  all  the  gifts  which  are  elTered  to 
her  upon  a  birth  in  the  liouse  are  tripled.  Hoi  rible  demons  are  the  cannibal  female 
monsters  Kutshedra,  Siikjennesa,  and  Ljubia.   Connected  with  them  is  the  Fljamea 
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of  Elbassan,  also  a  female  demon,  who  cati  afllict  with  epilepsy.  The  Dif,  or  tlie 
Dive  in  the  plural,  are  giauts  of  suj>ernatiiral  size,  while  the  household  spirit,  the 
Vittore,  is  conceived  as  a  brightly  coloured  snake,  which  lives  in  the  wall  of 
the  hous^  ftnd  is  greeted  with  respect  and  wishes  of  good  fortune  by  any  one 
<A  the  inhabitants  who  catches  sight  of  it  The  Vumdak,  known  in  some  places 
as  vampires,  are  suflTu-iently  explained  by  this  second  title.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  Ljuvgats,  "  Turkish  corpses  with  long  nails,  which  go  about  in  ilieir 
grave  clothes,  devouring  what  they  tind,  and  strangling  men,"  as  also  are  the  Kar* 
kanldidjeB  or  Kukudee.  the  corpses  of  gipsies  whose  hteath  is  poisoDona 


The  literary  moDuments  of  the  people  are  yery  few;  all  that  can  be  eallea 

literature  is  confined  to  translations  of  the  Bible  and  similar  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions, to  national  songs,  and  a  few  attempts  at  poetry  among  the  Italian  Alba- 
nians, and  in  Albania  itself.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  (iirolamo  de 
Bada  (1870),  who  has  treated  of  the  heroic  period  of  his  nation,  that  is  to  say.  the 
wars  of  Skanderb^  225).  The  poet  of  Albania  moat  famous  amongst  hii  ccm* 
patriots  is  Nezim  Bej  of  ^lemet.  He  was  a  scholar  acquainted  with  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature,  and  it  was  under  tlu;  inlluenoe  of  these  Oriental  literatures  that 
his  poems  were  composed,  as  they  indeed  declare  by  theii-  ^jtrong  infusion  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words.  The  spirit  also  is  unmistakably  Oriental,  and  their 
simOarity  with  the  poems  of  Hafis,  for  instance,  is  unmistakable.  The  satioDal 
SQUgs  aie  not  without  a  beauty  which  is  sti  ikingly  foreign  to  our  ideas. 

The  creation  of  a  true  literature  implied  the  fulfilment  of  one  prcnon?  ron- 
dition,  the  creation,  namely,  uf  a  uniform  alphabet.  Publications  have  hitherto 
appeared  partly  in  Greek  and  paitly  in  Latin  script.  As,  however,  the  Albanian 
language  contains  a  large  number  of  sounds,  these  two  alfdAbets  were  found  iDsnf- 
ficirat,  and  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  deficienc}-  b}-  diacritic  soimds,  dots 
and  marks,  and  so  forth.  The  best  of  the  alphabets  employed  hitherto  is  that  of 
Konst.  Ki  istoforidis  of  Elbassan ;  he  employed  the  I^tin  alphabet  increased  by  a 
uuiubcr  of  diacritic  signs  employed  upuu  a  suund  system.    Theix!  is,  moreover,  in 


Elbassan  and  Berat  a  so-called  national  alphabet,  consisting  of  fifty-two  offu, 
which  was  invented,  according  to  Gustav  Meyer,  by  the  Oredc  schooibiitfta 
Theodore  in  Elbassan  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 


Ths  problem  of  Albanian  origins  and  of  the  ethnographical  of  tihis 

nation  has  not  yet  been  entii  t  ly  solved.  The  general  hjrpothesis  Is  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  old  Epirots,  whose  Greek  origin  is  denied  by  many  scholar?. 
It  has  been  further  supposed  that  these  Epirots  were  Illyrians,  and  indiuduals 
have  again  assumed  the  identity  of  these  Illyrians  with  the  Pelasgiaus  (coq- 
ceming  these  last  see  VoL  lY,  p^  259) ;  others  again  have  supposed  an  immignitioD 
of  the  Albanians  from  the  Caucasus,  where  a  people  of  like  name  exist  (YoL  Hit 
p.  207).  Tins  theory  is  supported  neither  by  history  nor  philology,  though  it  molt 
be  said  that  ail  other  hypotheses  are  raised  upon  foundations  no  leas  insecure; 


B.  Albanian  Lttehatubb 


S.  Tfi£  HISTOBY  OF  TH£  ALHA2^IANS 
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Modem  Albanian  is  a  mixed  language  to  an  extent  without  parallel  elsewhere ; 
Latin,  Illyrian,  Roumanian,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Slavonic  words  from  diflerent  dia- 
lects have  been  infused  among  the  pure  Albanian  words.  Tiiis  much,  however, 
is  alnolafcely  oertain,  that  Albanian  is  an  Ind<M3ennamc  language ;  henoe  the  con- 
nection  with  Illyrian  is  not  intrinsicall\  improbable,  for  thia  latter  also  belonged 
to  the  ludo-Germauic  family.  However,  the  i>lioiietic  changes  which  are  cliar- 
acteristic  of  Alhanian  by  no  mpfir.«  entirely  correspoud  with  those  characteristic  of 
iiiyriau.  Adequate  remuaut^  ui  eaiiy  iiiyriau  have  come  down  to  us  iu  the  proper 
oamee  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  from  the  different  Illynan-speaking  provinces, 
and  also  in  the  Messatic  and  Venetian  inscriptions.  From  these  sources  it  a])pears 
that  the  Indo-Germauic  palatal  souniis  Ijecume  in  Illyrian  e  and  y  (x),  while  in 
Albanian  they  become  a  and  z;  the  ludo-Germauic  aspirated  media  become 
spirants  in  lUjrian  and  pure  media  in  Albanian.  Finally,  Indo-Germanic  inter- 
vocalie  a  appeaia  to  beoome  h  in  Illyrian  and  I  iu  Albanian.  These  phonefio 
diiTerences  definitely  remove  Albanian  from  Blyrian*  and  point  to  an  entizelj 
difJVrent  group  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

From  the  nature  of  the  question,  only  one  hypothesis  remains  open  to  us,  that 
<he  Albanians  were  Thraciana»  and  the  phonetic  changes  above  mentioned  entirely 
correspond  with  those  characteristic  of  Thiacian.  Moreover,  Gustav  Meyer  has 
adduced  the  further  fact  that  the  transformation  of  the  Latin  element  iu  Albanian 
is  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  similar  transformation  in  Eoumanian.  He 
is  iherefore  entirely  ju»iihed  iu  cuucludiug  one  etliuulogical  origin  for  the  two 
languages,  but  he  is  mistake  in  his  supposition  that  either  the  pre-Bcnman  Bou- 
mauians  spoke  a  language  related  to  the  Illyrian,  or  that  both  nations  before  coming 
under  ILoman  influence  absorbed  a  f  iroiiru  and  non-Indo-Germanic  element.  It  is 
hardly  disputable  that  the  pre-Konian  element  of  the  Koumanian  was  tiie  Dacian 
nationality ;  this,  however,  is  shown  to  be  of  Thracian  race,  both  by  the  records 
of  antiquity  and  by  the  remains  of  its  hui|rai^»  though  these  are  certainly  ezigiious. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  T)asis  of  Albanian  was  Thracian.  We  have,  moreover,  no 
record  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  non-Tndo-Qermanic  people  in  these  districts; 
the  Bulgarians  belonged  tu  a  much  later  period. 

"Ftam  tiie  geographical  point  of  view,  no  difBenlty  standa  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Thracian  origin  for  Albanian.  The  Thndan  nationality  extended 
formerly  to  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  whence  the  road  to  I^lyria  and  Epinis 
lay  open  through  the  valley  of  the  Haliakmon  (the  modem  Grammo),  and  from 
the  sources  of  these  there  would  be  uu  dilhculty  iu  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Eordaieoa  (the  modem  Devol).  Thna  the  immigrants  would  arrive  in  the  diatiiot 
of  Elbaasan.  Though  this  town  ia  not  tiie  Albanopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Albanoi 
mentioned  by  Ptolema  us  (Elbassan  wns  ^:'iown  in  antiquity  as  Skampa>,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  district  of  th(»se  ^Ubauiaus  was  situated  precisely  in  this 
neighbourhood.  They  are  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the  Taulantians,  the  £or- 
daiam^  and  the  Dassaretea,  and  the  modern  diattici  of  Arberl»  tam  whidu  as 
we  have  mwitjftned  above^the  name  of  Albanian  ia  deiivediliea  but  a  little  further 
south. 
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B.  Thx  History  or  Albakuk  Ihdepkndencb  to  the  TImb  of  Skandbbbbo 

Our  informaiiou  ujion  the  actual  liistor}*  of  the  Albaniiini  is  for  the  most  part 
Ter>'  fragnientarj.  Native  historical  aouxoes  there  are  none;  we  are  reduced  to 
the  references  derived  from  the  histoiy  of  those  natkma  with  whom  the  Albaniaus 
wf'ifi  Ijroiiglit  into  connection.  Heuce  owv  chief  sources  are  the  Byzantine  chroni- 
clers, "  who  troulile  themselves  ven.-  rarely  about  these  remote  provinces."  Our 
earlie.sL  direct  iuformaiiuu  belongs  to  the  year  1042 ;  at  that  date,  after  subjugat- 
ing the  Bulgarian  revolt^  Michel  Paphlago,  the  governor  of  Dyrrhachium,  gathmd 
nn  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  from  his  province  and  advanced  with  it  against  the 
Serl>s.  When  the  Xorraans  made  tlieir  expeditions  of  conquest  (1081-110!  ;  p.  02). 
the  rule  i>f  the  despots  of  Epirus  from  the  house  of  the  Komnenes  begins  (until 
1318;  p.  109).  The  land  then  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  empe> 
rors;  but  the  restless  population  repeatedly  rose  in  revolt^  and  the  most  ciud 
coercion  failed  to  secure  a  definite  pacification.  In  the  year  1343  fresh  disturb- 
ances hrukc  out,  of  which  the  Servian  king,  Stephan  Dusan,  took  atlvantage  to 
conquer  tlie  wliole  of  Albania,  Thessalia,  and  ^lacedonia,  and  a?«5timed  the  cor- 
responding title  of  emperor  of  these  countries  (p.  109  f.).  Upon  his  death  the 
Servian  kingdom  fell  into  confuaicm,  and  Nicepborus,  son  of  the  last  despot, 
attempted  to  seiM  the  government  of  Allmnia,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Albanians 
and  killed  in  battle  (1357-13r>8).  The  Albanians  now  fell  again  partly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Servian  dospot  Simon.  A^^,  however,  he  trouWed  himself  hut  little 
about  the  country,  the  Albaniaus  founded  two  practically  indejMjndent  province, — 
a  southern  province  under  Ojinos  Vayas,  and  a  northern  province  under  Peter 
Ljoshas.  I^en  began  a  period  of  Albanian  migration,  during  which  large  porticos 
of  Macedonia,  Thessalia,  vEtolia,  and  Acamauia  were  occupied  by  parties  starting 
from  Durazzo.  Thence  the  Albanians  spread  further  to  Livadin,  Bceotia,  Attica. 
South  Eubcea,  and  the  Pelopounese  (s»ee  p.  219).  After  tlie  death  of  Peter  Ljoshas 
(1374),  John  Spate  seized  the  town  of  Arte.  His  rule  was  a  period  of  long 
struggles  with  different  opponents,  which  continued  almost  until  his  death  in 
1400.  About  this  time  most  <>f  the  country  was  conquered  by  Carlo  I  Tocco  (died 
July  4,  1429) ;  he  bequeathed  what  he  had  won  to  his  nephew  Carlo  II  T*n  co  of 
Cephalleuia  {\u  133),  but  was  obliged,  however,  to  cede  the  town  of  Jauina  in  1430 
to  Murad  II,  and  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

The  process  of  converting  the  country  to  Mohammedanism  then  began,  wbidi 
has  continued  till  within  the  last  century.  It  was  chiefly  the  upper  classes  that 
embraced  Mnhammedaiiism,  and  for  this  reason  thpv  were  able  to  found  native 
dynasties,  which  in  .sorne  eases  actually  acquired  hereditary  rule.  Of  these  native 
pushas  of  Jan  ilia  the  best  known  is  Ali,  who  was  bom  in  1741  at  Tepeleui,  and 
murdered  oa  February  5,  1822,  in  a  summer  house  on  the  lake  of  Janina,  by 
Khurshid  Pasha  (see  Fig.  2  of  the  plate  facing  page  188). 

North  Albania,  which  had  become  a  Servian  province,  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
About  the  year  1250  it  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Chureli.  as  a]>pears  from  the 
letters  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  family  legend  of  the  Miredite  chieftain  pre- 
tem»  the  memory  of  this  event  The  diwuption  from  Serbia,  in  ^Hiidi  the  noble 
family  of  the  Ikilzen  took  a  prominent  part,  occurred  after  the  death  of  Stephan 
Dusan  (1355)  about  1368. 
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WKk  the  year  1383  begin  the  invafltobs  of  the  Osmans,  vhieh  the  Albanians 

opposed  with  Venetian  help.  Among  these  Turco-Allmnian  strugj^ea  those  of 
Skainlerbeg  stand  out  prominently.  Shortly  after  1403,  when  the  son  of  Yhan 
Kastrioti  (Johann  Kastriota).  the  dynast  of  Mat,  and  Voisava,  the  Servian  princess 
of  Foipg,  was  born,^  Georg  Kastrioti  was  earned  ofif  in  1423,  with  his  three 
brothers,  by  the  Emir,  Muiad  II,  in  the  course  of  an  incunion  into  southern 
Albania,  kept  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity,  and  employed  in  the  royal 
Seraglio.  There  he  was  l)r(ai<^ht  up  in  the  jroliannnedau  faith,  and  given  the 
name  of  Skander  (Iskander  or  Alexander)  Beg.  Conspicuous  for  hi^'  Imndsnme 
form  and  intellectual  powers,  he  soon  obtained  a  superior  post  in  tlie  administm- 
tion.  In  1442,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Yban,  his  principality  was  occupied 
by  the  Emir,  and  his  brothers  were  killed.  The  revolts  conducted  by  Artanites 
Komnenos  (died  1461),  Dei)as  (Thopia),  and  Zenempissa  were  crushed  by  the 
Osman.s.  Kastriota  concealed  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  renmined  in  the 
Turkish  service  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  When,  however,  at  the  close  of  1443 
the  Hungatians  defteted  the  Turks  (p.  134),  Geotg  escaped,  with  thiee  hundred 
Albanians,  &om  the  Turkish  camp,  and  seized  Kroja,  (Kroja,  by  treacheiy. 
He  readopted  Christianity,  inspired  his  compatriots  to  light  for  their  independence, 
and  occupied  the  whole  district  in  a  month.  All  the  chiefs  placed  themselves 
under  his  command,  and  paid  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  revolt  8kande^ 
beg  oontinned  thn  war  with  vigour,  and  in  1444»  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  the  Tnildah  army  forty  thousand  strong  under  All  Pasha  and  other 
0>man  generals  in  the  district  of  Dibra  (Di\Ta,  <m  the  l^aek  Diim).  In  the  year 
1449  he  attacked  Murad  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  hut  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  %vithdraw  from  Knija,  winch  he  besieged.  After  the  death  of  Murad  II, 
in  1451,  he  remained  victorious  upon  the  whole  (p.  142),  notwithstanding  disunion 
among  the  chieftains  and  several  defeats  which  he  suffered ;  in  the  ten  years' 
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anmrtice  of  May,  14G1,  Albania  was  formally  ceded  to  him.  He  showed  great 
organising  aliilily,  and  ni;uie  the  countr}'  a  fitrtrnf^hold  of  Christianity,  and  hi* 
vijjoroas  services  U>  this  faith  induced  Pope  Pius  11  lo  select  him  as  general  f>r 
Lia  proposed  crusade  in  the  year  1464  (p.  144).  The  result  of  this  movement  was 
a  farther  outbreak  of  war,  and  once  agun  it»  Turks  were  defeated.  But  en 
January  17, 1468,  Skanderbeg  died  at  Ale8aio(Ljeeh,  near  the  mouth  of  the  DrinX 
His  son  lieinp;  still  a  minor,  the  Turks  were  \'ictoriou3.  It  cost  them,  however, 
ten  years'  lighting  before  thpy  reconquered  Kruja,  (ju  -Tune  15, 147S,  and  succeeded, 
thanks  lo  the  retreat  of  Venice  (p.  146),  in  bringing  the  laud  uudei  their  nw&y  m 
1479.  After  that  date  luge  bodies  emigTBted  from  Noitii  Albania,  and  the  major* 
ity  of  the  Albanian  oolcuies  in  Italy  belong  to  that  period  (oi  above,  p.  220). 
Anollier  part  of  the  conquered  Albanians  preferred  to  remain  npon  the  e]>ot  and 
accept  Mohauuuedauism,  while  the  remaining  third  tied  into  the  mouutaiu  gotg&i, 

C.  Albania  in  the  Kineteenth  Cextumy 

The  forty  years  of  struggle  carried  on  by  Ali  to  secure  his  despotism  (pp.  176, 
224)  had  so  entirely  accustomed  this  wild  people  to  a  militan;-  life,  that  when  the 
Greek  revolution  broke  out  upon  and  after  the  fall  of  the  despot  (capitulation  of 
Janina,  January  10, 1822)  they  eagerly  seised  this  fresh  opportunity  for  phmder 
and  booty.  The  Mohammedan  Albanians  joined  the  Turks,  while  the  Cfanstiaas, 
especially  the  Armatoles  and  Klephts  (in  particular  the  Suliots),  living  in  the 
southern  mountains  joined  the  Crrecks.  In  the  course  of  this  long  struggle  with 
their  Mohammedan  brothers  the  Christian  Albanians  were  largely  exterminated. 
After  the  battle  of  Kavaimo^  1827,  the  energy  of  the  Albanians  was  turned 
against  the  Turks.  They  revolted  imder  Aislan  Bey  and  Mustafa  Pasha  (tf 
Scutari,  and  their  rising  was  favoured  by  the  Russo-Turkisb  war,  the  simultaneous 
revolt  of  Dand  Pasha  in  T^agdad,  and  the  insurrection  of  Mehemed  Ali  in  Egypt 
After  tlie  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829  Keshid  Pasha  appeared 
upon  the  scene  with  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  army.  In  1831  the  revolt  broke 
out  once  tgim;  but,  when  Mustafa  was  defeated  by  Beehid  Pasha  at  Perlape,  the 
Albanians  were  again  obliged  to  submit.  A  lat^  xevidt  of  tibe  Mohauime>laQ 
popiilation  extomled  into  Albania  after  1843,  as  a  consequence  of  a  »enei-al  lev)' 
of  troops  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Humeliu  u»  liulguria.  Omar  Pasha 
defeated  the  Albanians  in  1844  at  Kaplanly  and  Kalkandelen  and  conquered 
Prishtina.  A  further  revolt  in  the  summer  of  1848  was  speedily  suppressed. 

In  the  year  1879  the  Northern  AllKiuians  opposed  the  concession  of  a  part  of 
Albania  to  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  had  been  arrantjed  by  the  treaty  <  f 
Berlin,  but  iji  1880  and  a^^in  in  1881  their  revolts  were  subdued  by  Dervish 
I'asha.  In  1887  disturbances  broke  out  in  Albania  upon  the  imposition  of  a  new 
land  tax  These  movements  were^repeated  from  year  to  year  in  the  pursuit  of  blood 
feuds,  frontier  (^uaiTcls,  etc.  So  lately  as  the  outset  of  1902  Khemsi  Padia  hsd 
some  trouble  in  restoring  peace  at  P>iakovo ;  but  in  1004  the  revolt  -wa?  renewed. 
A  signihcant  fact  is  the  vigorous  iiuei^st  taken  in  the  solution  of  the  "Albanian 
question  "  by  the  leader  of  the  Young  i'urkish  movement,  Ismail  Keiual  Bey  (p.  194), 
who  made  Brussels^his  base  of  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1902  Aladro  Kakriots, 
a  supposed  descendant  of  Skanderbeg  (see  genealogical  tree  on  p.  225),  attempted 
to  stir  national  Albanian  feeling,  though  without  any  immediate  suocess. 
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IV 

BOHEMIA,  MORAVIA,  AND  SILESIA  PREVIOUS  TO 
THEIR  UNION  WITH  AUSTRIA  IN  THE  YEAR  1562 

Br  DB.  BEBTHOLD  BBETHOLZ 


1.  PBEUMINARY  GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSKBYATION 

THE  general  term  "Sudetic  Lands,"  as  employed  to  include  T'.ohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  is  only  partially  founded  upon  geographical  facts. 
Thete  countries,  as  compued  with  the  netf^bouriDg  r^iooa  of  the 
Alps  and  Oupethians,  form  in  ti^  case  a  unifofm  distiiot^  of  which 
the  component  parts  are  not  divided  from  one  another  by  any  great  mountainous 
frontier,  while  they  are  collectively  distinguished  from  the  ndjoinincr  territories 
by  the  uiiilormity  of  tlieir  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  all  tliree  countries  are 
completely  independoit  of  cod  another  by  leaeoa  of  their  respective  hydrograph- 
ical  isolation,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  watered  by  different  river  systems. 
Bohemia'3  river  system  converges  on  the  Elbe  and  flotrs  towards  the  North  Sea ; 
Moravia's  waters  are  carried  by  the  March  to  the  Danulie,  while  the  main  rivqr 
of  Silesia*  the  Oder,  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic.  In  respect  of  conliguration, 
also^  two  of  these  oountriee  are  not  materially  distinguished  from  the  adjoining 
territotieSb  Bohemia  alone  is  a  land  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  natural  frontiets; 
the  sonthem  boundary  of  !Muravia,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  entirely  open  towards 
Austria,  while  its  iMnindiry  on  tlw  P'oheinian  side  is  marked  by  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  higldauas.  Silesia,  again,  possesses  a  natural  frontier  only  upon 
fhe  sootli  and  southwest, — that  is»  on  the  side  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  not 
upon  the  north  and  the  east. 

Three  great  independent  mountain  ranges  divide  r>"hemia  from  its  non-Austrian 
nei^hbonrs :  the  Hohmer  AVald  divides  it  from  Bavaria,  the  Erz  Gebirge  from 
Saxony,  and  from  Silesia  the  Kiesen  Gebiige  and  the  Sudeten,  which  at  the  same 
time  form  the  northeastern  boondaiy  of  Bavaria,*  The  boundaiy  between  Moravia 
and  Hnngiftiy  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  western  spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  ofTshoote 
of  which  form  a  natural  bridge  hetweon  the  Carj>athi:in5;  and  the  Alps.  All  these 
moQntain  ranges  are,  however,  but  of  moderate  height  (the  highest  peaks  in  the 
Eiesen  Gebirge  reach  an  average  height  of  just  over  five  thousand  feet) ;  they  are, 
however,  distingoiahed  by  thick  forests  and  great  scenic  beauty,  while  the  Era 
GMnige  is  volcanic  in  diaraeter,  as  ia  proved  by  the  numeroua  ancient  and  histori- 
OaUy  feunons  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Bohemia. 

The  hydrographical  system  of  Bohemia  appears  as  one  isolatrxl  watercourse 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and  receiving  all 
the  streams  from  west  and  east  The  Moidau  rises  in  the  BOhuKr  Wald,  and  first 
flows  in  a  northeriy  diiection  from  Prague  to  Mebuk  nntil  its  confluence  with  the 
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Elbe,  the  Elbe  flowing  from  the  Rlescn  Gebirge  fint  in  a  southerly  and  thea 
in  a  northwi'slerly  dii-cction.  Tho.  course  of  thpse  rivers  and  of  their  tribu- 
taries —  on  the  left  the  Vottava,  Beraun,  and  Eger,  and  on  the  right  the  Luscb- 
nitz  and  Sazava— points  to  a  gradual  dope  of  tlift  country  from  the  frontiers 
towaids  the  centra.  Moravia,  on  the  contraiy*  elopes  aouthwaids^  as  is  shown  by 
the  course  of  the  March;  tliis  a]?o  receives  the  streams  from  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  highlands  on  the  west,  the  Zwittava,  i^chwarzava,  Oslava,  I^rlava,  and 
Xhaya,  together  v^ith  tributaries  from  the  Sudeten  and  Carpathian  Mountains, 
the  Thess,  Bistritza,  Becbva,  and  Oslava.  The  upper  readies  alone  of  the  Oder 
lie  within  our  district;  it  rises  on  Moravian  soil,  forms  part  of  the  frontier  between 
Moravia  and  Rilesia,  and  receives  tributaries  both  from  the  Sudeten  (ihe  0{']  a") 
and  from  the  I)eskiden  (Ostravitza,  Olsa).  The  nattiral  and  comparatively  easy 
j^issage  f)  om  the  Oder  to  the  March  ai  the  "  Moravian  Gate  "  made  the  valley  oi 
these  two  streams  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  commtmioation  from  the 
earliest  period;  its  importance  has  been  commemorated  in  the  name  "Amber 
Road,"  and  its  value  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  immediate  means  of 
communication  between  tlie  Baltic  coast  and  the  Danube,  and  thus  formed  a  pas> 
sage  fnmi  the  Bcman  Empire  to  Grerman  territory.  Thus  geographical  configum- 
tioQ  informs  us  of  the  important  part  which  two  at  least  of  these  districts  have 
played  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  aft  an  epoch  upon  which  we  have  no  wiitteD 
source  of  information. 

Access  to  iiohemia  was  made  possible  in  antiquity  by  a  number  of  moxmtain 
paaaee  as  well  as  by  the  waterway  of  the  Elbe ;  here  were  formed  the  earliest  Imei 
of  commercial  intercourse,  which,  in  spite  of  advanced  civilixation  and  interoom- 
muuication,  have  remained  fixed  by  the  topographical  character  of  the  country. 
In  particvdar  the  need  of  salt,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Sudeten  countrie?, 
obliged  tlie  early  opening  of  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Bohemia 
to  the  Saxon  distriets  (Halle),  from  Bohemia  and  Iforavia  to  the  Danube  district 
(Salzkammergut),  from  Moravia  and  Silesia  to  Hungary  and  Poland.  In  Carolin" 
j^ian  times  we  hear  of  imports  of  iron  and  metals  into  these  .Slavonic  countries, 
and  also  of  cj^rts  of  furs,  wax,  horses,  and  slaves.  Prague  was  an  important 
commenaal  centre  of  the  tenth  century,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a 
Jewish  traveller,  Ibrahim  ibn-Yakub,  was  visited  hy  Russian  and  Slavonic  mer^ 
chants  from  Cracow,  and  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews  ;  it  was  in  connection  with 
Passau  and  ILegeusburti;  by  means  of  tracks  over  the  Bcihmer  Wald,  with  Erfurt 
aud  Halle  by  the  passes  of  the  Erz  Gebirge,  and  with  Meissen  by  the  difficult 
"Serbensteig."  The  Riesen  Gebirge,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Thiettnar,  was 
crossed  from  early  times  by  the  difficult  path  which  ran  towards  Iglau.  that  is, 
towards  the  Bohemo^foravian  frontier;  it  there  joined  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication leading  from  the  interior  of  Bohemia  through  Moravia  to  Poland  upon 
the  one  hand  and  Hungary  upon  the  other.  The  connection  of  Moravia  with 
Austria  was  early  accom^idied  by  means  of  bridges  over  the  Thaya  River.  As 
the  navigable  rivers  and  the  tracks  which  entered  the  country  from  without,  and 
were  continued  within  it,  formed  the  first  si^-posts  pointing  to  permanent  settle- 
ments, so  also  did  the  complex  system  of  smaller  rivers  within  the  countrj-.  Apart 
from  the  earliest  Germanic  civOization  in  the  first  centuri^  of  our  era,  concerning 
whidi  geogiajdiy  has  no  clear  evidence  to  give,  we  may  at  any  lato  establish  the 
fact  that  Slavcoie  emigrants  ooesed  the  frontier  forests  and  took  possession  of  the 
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wUeys  and  plains.  Here  they  founded  their  little  villages  iu  circular  torm,  or 
uaie  often  in  oblong  shape,  upcm  eitbw  side  of  some  one  thoroughfaie;  here  the 

juries  erected  their  "  casdes,"  often  in  swamps  and  upon  river  islauds.  The  above- 
mentioned  Ibrahim  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  road  to  Prafrne  as  it  was  in 
ibe  second  hall  of  the  tenth  century :  "  The  road  runs  across  mountains  and  through 
vildemesses;  at  the  end  of  the  foreet  there  is  a  ewamp  of  about  two  nnlea  in 
kogth,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  to  the  town  of  Prague."  Kosmas 
savs  of  the  HoxaYian  castle. of  Podivin,  that  it  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  rivw 
Zuiatka  (Sclnvarzava). 

German  colonisation  then  produced  a  great  transformation  iu  the  topography 
of  the  country.  In  Silesia  the  SlaT  had  brought  scarcely  one-third  of  the  arable 
area  under  cultivation  in  more  than  six  centuries,  and  when  we  consider  what 
wide  distriete  in  the  east  and  north  of  Moravia  the  Germans  were  the  first  to 
colonise,  we  can  gain  a  general  picture  of  the  civilization  of  tlie  SnJeteu  country 
from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  princes  who  inviied  the  (iermaus 
into  Slavonic  territory'  were  well  aware  of  the  advantf^eous  configuration  ui  their 
dtstricty  and  knew  that  it  promised  a  new  and  proBtable  sphere  fat  all  those 
branches  of  agricultural  activity  which  had  long  heen  practised  in  Western  Ger- 
ninny.  The  employment  of  the  heaA-y  German  iron  plough  instead  of  the  light  Slavo- 
mc  mattock  vastly  increased  the  productivity  ot  the  soiL  New  objects  ul  cullivatinn, 
especially  the  vine,  which  were  introduced  by  the  colonists,  have  for  centuries 
]^yed  a  most  important  part  in  the  domestie  economy  of  the  towns  and  monas- 
teries. The  clearing  of  the  forests  and  the  deforestation  of  the  country  advanced 
uniformly  with  colonisation.  The  Germans  by  their  mining  operations  o|X'ned  up 
a  source  of  wealth  and  financial  activity  of  which  the  Slavs  had  never  dreamed; 
a  number  of  towns  (Kutteuberg  in  Bohemia,  Iglau  in  Moravia,  Benischuu  iu  Silesia, 
and  ctheis)  owe  their  or^in  and  devdopment  to  copper  smelting.  This  work  of 
civilization  was  originally  led  by  the  monasteries,  which  were  founded  and  main- 
tained in  larj^e  numbers  by  the  princes  and  nobility,  especially  the  monasterie.^  of 
the  Cistercian  and  IVtenionstratian  orders,  wli  ise  activity  can  be  clearly  traced, 
especially  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  Both  countries,  which  were  but  ill  provided 
with  monasteries  and  foundations  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centniy, 
developed  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  next  century  many  such  centres  of  intd,> 
lectual  and  economic  life  which  rapidly  developed  into  large  territorial  lordHliips. 
Side  by  .side  with  these,  the  towns  and  villages  developed  on  the  basis  of  (lernian 
rights  into  independent  corporations,  partly  in  connection  with  older  and  smaller 
settlenients,  but  in  many  cases  by  fresh  settlements  in  the  districts  hitherto  unin- 
habited. Another  new  feature  which  completed  the  transformation  was  the  rise, 
in  and  after  the  twelfth  century,  of  numerous  castles  belonging  to  the  great 
and  small  landowners  of  the  upper  and  lower  nobility.  These  were  erected  for 
the  most  part  upon  heights,  mountain  peaks,  steep  precipices,  and  dominated  the 
adjoiniag  territory,  with  the  land  or  water  wvys  which  pass  beneath  them.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  most  of  them  became  notorious  as  the  eyries  of  robber  kn^ita, 
who  were  a  continual  object  of  annoyance  to  the  town  populations ;  now  their 
romantic  ruins  remain  to  us  as  the  last  memorial  of  their  former  political  and 
economic  power. 

Upon  the  whole  the  distribution  of  nationalities  corresponds  with  this  histori- 
eal  course  of  development^  althou^^  here,  too,  many  changes  in  detail  have  ta^en 
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place  from  age  to  age.  At  the  present  day  the  plains  of  Bo1i«iiia»  wtdi  the  central 
part  of  the  countr}'  and  the  east  boundary  towards  Moravia,  are  occupied  by  the 
Slavonic  population,  while  the  Gernmns  simound  them  in  a  fairly  continuous 
ring  on  the  north,  west,  and  south.  Colonies  of  German-speaking  nationalities 
of  greater  or  smBllar  sue  are  also  to  be  found  sporadieally  in  the  interior.  Finally^ 
the  German  lace  has  largely  modified  the  population  of  all  the  larger  towns ;  in 
fact  the  central  point  and  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Germans  in  Bohemia  is 
the  German  colony  in  Prague,  the  exiisUince  of  which  is  evidenced  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  Moravia  national  distinctions  are  less  strongly  marked  ;  but 
here  also  the  largest  conttniioos  Germanic  area  exists  in  the  nHNintainoQS  north 
and  on  the  lower  Austrian  frontier.  In  Moravia  the  essentially  German  characteir 
of  all  the  lari^o  towns  is  more  strongly  marked  than  iu  IVdiemia ;  these  aprain  arc 
in  connection  with  tin;  greater  or  5?maller  isohited  (  lerrnaii  s^-t  •  !onH'ntv>»,  such  a" 
Iglau,  Briinn,  Wischau,  Neutitscheiu,  and  others.  In  Silesia  Liiu  conditions  are 
eatiiely  similar. 

As  regards  the  numbers  of  the  populations  iu  the  mediaeval  towns  of  Bohemia, 

Moravia,  and  sili  a,  direct  evidence  is  hardly  obtainable  iu  any  case,  and  calcula- 
tions liave  been  made  concerninjj  very  few  places.  Thus  it  is  said  that  in  the 
year  1390  Eger  liad  7,155  inhaljitants,  iu  the  year  1440,  7,o40,  and  in  the  year 
1500, 5,535.  Information  Itom  a  wholly  nnreliahle  aouree  concerning  the  town  ol 
Olmutz  (in  the  year  1060,  10,000  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1415,  29,000)  contra* 
diets  all  oilier  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  esiiraate  of  1466  taken  from 
the  ]  avril  (locunient  of  that  year,  to  the  eflect  that  there  were  about  12,000  com- 
muuicauis  iu  liriinn,  appears  not  incredible. 

The  natural  position  of  the  Sadetie  countries  as  a  link  between  the  east  and 
west  and  the  north  and  south  of  £uk^  together  with  the  great  wealth  and 
fertility  of  tlieir  soil,  ex]dain3  the  important  position  wliicli  they  once  occupdod. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  diil'erent  time.?  to  make  them  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire;  as,  fur  instance,  in  the  time  of  bamo,  under  the  Moravian  dynasty  of 
Moimir,  or  again  in  the  ease  of  Bohemia  during  the  domination  of  the  Hemyalidfl^ 
And  finally  by  the  Luxemburg  kings.  These  efiforts  have  sooner  or  later  resulted 
in  total  failure,  probably  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  interconnection 
of  these  three  coimtries  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  that  of  Silesia  with  the  north 
and  of  Moravia  with  the  southern  neighbouring  States,  a  relation  further  indicated 
by  the  conhguration  of  the  oountiy. 

2.  THE  P^filSTOiUG  PERIOD 

The  conclusiona  of  those  who  hare  investigated  the  pre-historio  poiiod  in 
Bohemia,  Moiavia,  and  Silesia  are  marked  bf  wide  diyeigenc^.  TVhile  the  majori^ 
of  them  support  the  view  that  here»  as  in  other  districts  of  Central  Europe,  Geltsf, 

Germans,  and  Slavs  followed  one  another,  yet  other  inquirers  assert  that  the  Slavs 
fire  indigenous  to  these  districts.  Between  these  two  views  stand  suppositiooa 
appurcutly  more  moderate,  to  the  e£fect  that  the  Herc}'nian  Boil  were  not  in  any 
way  related  to  the  Celtic  Boii,  that  the  Marcomannian  kingdom  had  ita  centre  oa 
Bavarian  soil,  or  that  both  the  Celtic  and  the  Germanic  people  oooupied  but 
ymy  limited  portions  of  Bohemia  and  Moiavia.  In  view  of  all  this  unoettatnty 
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it  would  appear  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  the  heart  of  P^urope  a  ^vi(le  district 
Tpmained  untouched  for  centurios,  like  a  lonely  island  in  thi*  midst  of  the  heav- 
ing ocean,  or  that  the  mighty  waves  of  Celtic  and  Germanic  migration,  winch 
ire  attested  hy  sure  evidence  were  beaten  hack  by  the  mountaiii  ranges  of 
Bohemia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  east  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  one  of  the  earliest  ^\'aves  of  that  Germanic  migration  which  drove  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons  southwards  about  the  year  115  B.  c.  washed  over  the  soil  of 
Bohemia  and  Momvia.  Poseidonios  informs  us  that  the  Cimbri  upon  their  march 
attadced  the  Boii  in  the  Hengmian  forest,  were  driven  back,  and  turned  aside  to 
the  later.  We  may  interpret  this  information  to  mean  that  the  Cimbri  invaded 
Bohemia  over  the  Erz  Oebirpe  from  the  iioitli,  that  after  an  unsuccessful  stni^le 
with  the  Boii  they  turned  aside  to  the  plains  of  the  March,  and  thence  reached 
the  I^ub^  Paunonia,  and  eventuaUy  the  Skotdiski  on  the  Save. 

About  two  geneiationB  aft»  these  evonte,  about  the  year  60  b.  c,  the  Boii 
evacuated  the  country  to  which  they  have  permanently  given  their  name,  — 
Bniuhrpmnm,  Boiahaim,  Bfphraen,  or  Bohemia,  —  nio<t  <if  (hem  reniovinff  to  I'an- 
nonia  or  Noricum.  In  the  time  of  C-  Julius  Ceesar  the  iniiabitants  of  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountain  forest  are  said  to  have  been  a  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Voice  TeetosageBi 
They,  however,  were  expelled  or  subjugated  by  the  advancing  Marcoroanni,  who 
had  settled  earlier  on  the  Main ;  this  movement  was  carried  out  xmder  the  leader- 
ship of  Mar(o)lx)d  about  the  year  12  b.  c.  About  the  same  time  the  Quadi,  who 
were  related  to  the  Marcom&uni,  found  a  settlement  in  Moravia.  The  name  of 
this  eountry  in  its  oldest  form,  Marniha,  Kapavra,  appears  as  a  compound  of  two 
4M  Qennan  words,  the  one  meaning  "a  spring"  and  the  other  "water;"  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  name  of  the  district  corresponds  with  the  name  of  the  main 
river,  the  March.  Our  evidence  for  the  early  Germanic  occupation  of  Silesia  rests 
i^on  Abasia  no  mors  certain  than  the  evUlenoe  for  Bohemia  and  Moiavia;  the 
name  of  Silesia  is  derived  from  that  of  the  German  tribe  of  tlie  Vandilian  Silingi, 
of  whom  PtoleiJiaios  also  speaks  as  dwelliuo;  in  tliis  district.  The  histon-  of  the 
Marcomauui  and  the  Qviadi  in  lioheniia  and  Moravia,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is 
confined  to  military  c^mllicts  with  the  Romans,  wliicli  grew  more  fret^ueut  under 
the  emperor  Abicua  Aurdins  (165-180  A.  D.).  Hie  triumphal  eohimn  which  he 
-ereHed  in  Rome  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  these  nations  displays,  even  at  the 
present  day,  a  magnificent  represmtalion  of  these  strngglesi,  with  many  valuable 
^tails  of  the  iiia  of  the  Quadi  iu  ancieut  Moravia. 

Though  the  result  of  this  war  seemed  to  have  portended  the  deetmction  of 
these  naUooa,  yet  their  name  ocmtinues  for  another  three  centuries,  until 
the  westw  11  I  •  x[h  n  f  Attila  drove  the  main  body  of  the  Afarcomanni  and  the 
Qnadi,  like  so  many  oLiier  Gennan  tribes,  out  of  their  settlements.  During  the 
hfth  and  sixth  centuries  the  deserted  districts  are  buid  to  have  been  occupied  by 
many  other  German  tribes,-— the  Hemli,  Bugii,  Langobardi;  of  these  evento  we 
have  no  accurate  kuowleii^.  The  historical  centre  of  gravity  lay  at  that  time 
exclusively  in  tlie  European  west  and  south,  where  a  number  of  Germanic  noes 
were  attempting  lo  found  new  empires  upon  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

During  these  centuries,  when  the  history  ol  Central  Europe  is  veiled  in 
4eep  ebsmrity,  proceeded  the  steady  emigmtion  of  the  Slavs  into  the  wide 
districts  between  the  Blbe  and  the  Vistula,  and  soathwaids  to  the  Danube 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  gensnd  migntaon  ol  the  Qstnana 
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to  Roman  territoiy.  It  ia  indeed  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  stream  came 
exclusively  from  Uie  upper  reaches  of  the  Vistula,  or  wheihur  btrong  bodies  of 
emigrants  may  not  have  oome  to  MorayiA  and  NwUiem  Hungar}-  itom  the  SUt 
kingdoms  on  the  south. 

However,  be  fun;  the  Slav  races  couhl  attain  any  political  organi-^at  iun  in  their 
new  homes,  they  succumbed  about  the  luuidle  of  the  sixih  century  to  the  Avars, 
who  advanced  from  the  south  ul'  ihe  DanuU;  in  a  westerly  and  northerly  direction 
as  far  as  Tburingia.  The  period  of  their  subjugation  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
about  half  a  centur}  ,  until  the  Slav  jiopulation  on  the  central  Danube  succeeded 
in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Avars  under  the  leadership  of  one  Samo,  whose 
Fraukish  origin  cannot  be  disputed.  The  result  of  this  success  was  the  founding 
of  an  extensive  Slav  empire,  the  central  point  of  which  may  have  been  situated  in 
the  Moravia  and  Bohemia  of  to-day.  It  had,  however,  no  permaiieDt  eziatenoe, 
and  after  the  death  of  Samo  (685)  tiie  empixe  fell  to  pieces. 

a.  TEE  MORAVIAN  EMPIRE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  MOIMIB 

TiiR  further  development  of  the  Slav  settlement,  its  extension,  and  ita  political 
organisation  arp  }>idden  from  us  by  a  gap  in  tradition,  extemiini^  over  more  than  a 
century  and  u  haxt.  Wu  may,  however,  conclude  that  the  LuLcrnuiional  develop- 
ment of  the  eoontr}'  progressed  considerably,  from  the  Bohemian  legend  as  rdated 
by  Kosmas  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy,  which  teUs  of  Xrok,  Libusha^ 
and  of  I'leni}  si,  the  farmer  of  Staditz,  wlio  was  called  from  the  ploughshaie  to  the 
throne,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  first  royal  house  of  Bohemia. 

It  is  probable  that  political  and  social  life  in  Moravia  developed  much  more 
quiokly  and  strongly  during  the  same  period;  for  before  Bohemia  emexges  from 
the  obscurity  of  legend  into  the  clear  light  of  histor}*,  there  rises  on  Moranan  soil, 
quietly  and  witliuut  any  legendary  histcjry,  a  self-contained  principality  known  as 
the  M uruvian  kingdom  of  the  Moimirids,  alter  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Moimir 
(Mojmir).  During  the  military  period  of  Charles  the  Great  it  is  unknown,  and 
only  appears  in  its  full  power  during  the  peacefxil  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious.  While 
Moimir  did  homage  to  the  German  em]>eror  and  otVered  presents,  he  extended  his 
power  eastwards,  driving  out  of  his  country  the  neighbouring  Slav  prince  who  had 
settled  in  Neitra.  The  Frankish  counts  in  the  East  Mark  and  in  I'unnouiu  had 
every  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  of  the  neighbouriog  Moravian  kingdom, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Slav  prince  took  refuge  with  them  upon  his  expulsion,  and 
received  their  support,  tends  to  sliow  that  ^loimir's  aspirations  met  with  no 
approval  upon  this  side.  However,  serious  opposition  to  the  powers  rising  on  the 
frontier  of  the  empire  formed  no  port  of  the  poUcy  of  Louis  the  Piou& 

After  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843)  Louis  the  Gorman  took  over,  with  his  districta 
in  the  East,  the  task  of  securing  the  supremacy  of  the  empire  formerly  founded  by 
the  emperor  Charles  over  the  nmghbouring  Slavs ;  it  was  inevitable  that  a  straggle 
between  the  two  States  should  break  out,  as  indeed  the  Franks  had  already  expected 
<»i  theur  aide  Evmi  the  fngmentaiy  descriptions  which  have  oome  down  to  us 
give  an  idea  of  the  fury  and  extent  of  this  straggle,  in  which  the  weaker  side,  the 
Moimirid  principality,  always  reappears  uprtn  the  scene,  lieruically  maintaining 
its  position  in  spite  of  repeated  defeat.  Moimir  himself  escaped  into  his  fortified 
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a  ties  from  the  first  attack  whidi  tiie  Qerman  king  ddivered  in  the  year  846. 

}{is  nilo,  however,  was  liroughl  to  an  end  by  a  domestic  conspiracy  led  by  his  own 
nephew  Kastiz  (Kastislav;.  The  second  .Muiiuirid  then  received  the  inheritance  o£ 
his  unde  from  the  handft  pf  the  Franks,  to  govem  the  lend  likewise  under  their 
Bupieuacy.  The  Btrqgg^e,  however,  eoon  hreke  out  anew,  because  Bastialav  fal- 
low  ed  in  his  predecessor's  footstej  s,  and  strove  to  secure  complete  independence 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Goriuan  araiies  repeatedly  marched  u|)on  Moravia  in 
the  years  S55,  8G4,  8GG,  and  869.  However,  no  decisive  battle  took  place.  At 
one  time  by  pretended  submission,  and  at  another  by  flight  into  his  impregnable 
castles,  liastislav  furoed  the  Franks  either  to  make  peace  or  to  retire  from  the 
inhospitable  countr}-.  Once  again  dumeslic  treachery  placed  the  Moravian  prince 
in  the  power  of  Louis  (870).  The  defeater  of  Kastislav,  his  nephew  Svatopluk 
(Zwentibold),  secured  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Moravia  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  while  his  unde  was  punished  by  blinding  and  oonfinemoit 
in  a  French  monastery. 

The  political  struggle  for  the  foimdation  of  a  powerful  Slav  empire  was  accom- 
panied, from  the  outset,  by  a  serious  attempt  to  break  the  ecclesiastical  ties  which 
united  these  oountries  with  Getmany.  Qerman,  Italian,  and  Greek  jwiests  were 
working  simultaneously  in  ^e  country,  and  the  obviously  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  land  afforded  the  prince  I'astislav  a  plausil>le  excuse  for  aj)pearing  before 
the  Koraan  Pope  Nicholas  1  with  a  request  that  he  should  decide  wliaL  priests 
should  henceforward  be  permitted  to  preach  and  teach  in  Moravia.  The  Pope, 
however,  is  said  to  have  declined  to  consider  the  question,  or  perhaps  to  have 
decided  it  against  the  wishes  of  the  Moramn  yi'mce,  who  in  8G3  asked  for 
fresh  teachers  from  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  III,  to  preach  the  true  faith  to 
the  Moravian  nation  in  their  own  language.  The  mission  was  entrusted  to  the 
brothers  Constantiue  (Kyrillos,  Cyrillus)  and  Methodius  of  Thessalonica  (p.  77). 
Their  spiritual  work  in  Moravia  b^gan  in  the  year  864 ;  as,  however,  they  possessed 
w>  high  ecclesiastical  rank,  they  conBned  themselves  ai  first  to  tl^e  education  of 
the  children.  As  they  desired  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  introduction 
of  divine  service  in  the  Slavonic  language,  both  into  the  Moravian  and  also  into 
the  neighbouring  Slav  kingdom  of  the  Fannonian  prince  Koad,  the  brothas,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  capable  of  their  scholars,  betook  themsdves  to  Borne  in  867, 
in  order  to  secure  the  Poj^e's  permission  for  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  liturgy.  Pope 
Hadrian  II  is  said  to  have  lullilled  the  wish  of  the  Moravians  in  8*"8.  Feeling, 
however,  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  Constantine  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Moravia ;  he  entered  the  monastery  at  Rome,  took  the  name  Qyril  as  a  monk,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards,  on  February  14,  869.  The  cimtinuation  of  his  apostolic 
work  was  left  t/>  his  broilier  >fc!hi  niius,  who  had  been  consecrated  bishop  in  lf  "ir!e. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  returned  to  Moravia  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the 
struggle  {gainst  the  German  deig}',  so  successfully  begun,  when  the  revolution 
took  place,  whidi  cost  Rastislav  his  throne  and  freedom,  and  transferred  Moravia 
practically  into  a  Frankish  mark.  Methodius  then  succumbed  to  his  opponents ; 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  during  tlie  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Svatopluk  in 
Moravia,  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  a  German  monastery. 

Friendly  as  were  the  Nlations  existing  between  the  new  Moravian  prince  and 
the  neighbouring  German  Empire,  and  in  particular  with  Karlmann  the  count  of 
the  Bast  Maris,  they  continued  but  a  short  time^    So  soon  as  Karlmann  bad 
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xeason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Svatopluk,  he  seized  his  person  and  his  property, 
and  retained  him  at  his  court  in  hononrable  confinement,  witli  the  idea  that  his 
removal  would  make  it  easier  to  establish  I'l-ankish  supremacy  in  Moravia.  How- 
ever, the  oppressed  Moravian  populatioa  b^an  a  despeiate  attempt  to  aeeore  their 
fieedom.  Karlmann  thought  that  he  oould  intrust  the  task  of  crushing  this  move* 
ment  to  no  more  suitable  person  than  Svatopluk,  so  entirely  had  the  Shw  won 
the  confidence  of  the  derman.  Hardly,  however,  did  Svatopluk  find  himself  among 
his  own  people  than  be  gave  rein  to  his  long-repressed  fury,  and  with  one  blow 
destroyed  not  only  the  amy  which  had  been  se&t  to  his  support,  but  also  all  sem* 
blance  of  Frankiah  dominion  in  ]\Iom\ia.  In  the  two  following  years  (872  and 
873)  Karlmann  was  unable  to  break  down  the  resistance  nf  Svatopluk.  Not  until 
the  year  874  have  we  direct  evidence  of  the  conclusion  of  a  {x-ace  at  yorchheun, 
under  which  Svatopluk  promised  fidelity,  obedience,  and  the  usual  annual  tribute. 
Peace  for  eight  years  followed  this  act  of  submission. 

During  the  period  of  this  national  rising  the  M<navians  also  remembered 
Methodius  in  his  imprisonment  ainoad;  their  representations  at  Rome  eventually 
induced  Pope  John  VIII  to  order  the  Bavarian  bishops  to  liberate  the  Moravian 
apostle.  Methodius  immediately  proceeded  (about  the  outset  of  the  year  873)  to 
Koael,  in  the  Fannonian  principality^  and  Portly  afterwards  to  Momvia,  where  he 
was  received  with  marks  of  high  resj>ect  on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  people. 
Svatopluk,  however,  failed  to  appreciate  the  help  which  mijjht  have  been  given  to 
Ms  political  plaus  by  a  firm  establishment  of  the  Slavonic  church  in  the  country. 
During  Uie  dogmatic  quarrels  between  Methodius  and  (he  Bavanan  clergy  be 
maintained  a  position  of  neutrality;  he  went  so  far  as  to  expresa  the  wish  that 
Methodius  should  prove  his  orthodoxy  in  Tionie  before  the  Po]>e.  The  latter  was 
thus  for  the  second  time  obliged  to  jiiurney  tliither,  and  in  the  year  8^0  returned 
to  his  diocese  under  full  j«apal  protecLiun,  and  witli  further  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  liis  position.  Even  now,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  gaio  a 
complete  victoi;y  over  his  opponents  in  Moravia ;  the  Bavnisn  dei^  maintained 
their  position  in  the  country,  and  threw  obstacles  in  his  way.  It  was  not  tmttl  the 
last  years  of  his  life  (he  died  on  April  ii,  885^  that  his  position  in  Moravia  becaine 
mero  peaceful* 

Within  this  period  (883-884)  occurred  many  violent  political  struggles  between 

J>vatoiduk  and  the  neighbouring  Frankish  districts.  Tlic  Moravian  ])rince  tlien 
appeared  as  the  protector  of  one  portion  of  two  families  who  were  sini<r(^lin,<:  to 
secure  the  position  of  count  in  the  Traungau  and  in  the  East  Mark,  while  Amuif 
^Amolf),  the  son  of  Karlmann,  who  governed  the  marks  of  Kaiantania  and  Fsn* 
uomia,  suj  ]>orted  the  opposition  party.  Tlie  war  began  in  882.  In  883  S\^toplllk 
was  raging  in  Pannonia  "  like  a  wolf,"  and  in  the  following  year  hostilities  were 
renewed.  The  feud  was  only  repressed  upon  the  interference  of  ihe  emperor 
Charles  III  in  the  East  Mark  in  August,  884.  In  885  peace  was  concluded 
between  Svatopluk  and  Amulf,  which  resulted  in  a  mnitcnl  undentanding  so 
complete  that,  when  Arnulf  becaiue  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Genntt^  is 
frankfort  in  the  year  SST,  Svatopluk  zealously  supported  him. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  work  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  could  not  flourish 
in  Moravia,  the  more  so  as  the  death,  of  the  latter  had  thrown  the  entiie  tespansi* 
bility  upon  the  feeble  shoulders  of  a  <jUsciple.  In  the  very  year  of  the  death  ef 
Methodius,  the  year  of  Svatopluk's  leoonciliRtiQii  with  the  Franks,  a  general  pen»* 
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cut  ion  oC  the  disciples  of  Methodius  began  iii  Moravia;  only  a  few  received  per- 
mission from  Svatopluk  to  leave  the  country.  The  Slav  priests  then  took  refuge 
in  the  south  Slavonic  countries,  whexe  their  liturgy  found  a  held  unexpectedly 
productive  (p.  78). 

Thus  poUtieaUj  as  well  as  eodesiastically  Moxairta  femained  in  peaoefal 
dependence  upon  the  Fiankish  empire  until  the  year  890.  At  that  time  diver- 

gent  conceptions  eoiiceruiiig  the  relation  of  the  Moravian  princes  to  the  German  king 
brought  forth  new  points  of  dihereuc^  which  were  only  to  be  solved  by  further 
fighting.  In  the  fiisfe  campaigo  in  892,  and  more  especially  m  the  following  year, 
the  Moravians  hdid  the  field ;  but  in  the  y^r  895,  when  the  power  of  the  Slav 
kingdom  for  resistance  was  to  be  tested  for  the  third  time,  Svato])hik  died  a  sudden 
but  natural  death.  With  him  di55ap{>eared  irrevocably  the  whole  s[)leiulour  of  the 
Moravian  kingdom.  The  violent  struggle  between  the  brothers,  who  were  the 
hetis  of  Svatopluk,  accdierated  the  downfall,  and  the  strength  of  the  conntiy  was 
further  weakened  by  the  secession  of  both  Bohemian  and  Silesian  districts,  over 
which  the  uiilitar}'  power  of  Svntnpluk  liad  extended  hi.s  dominion.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  im|Kjssible  fur  tlie  country  to  resist  for  any  length  of  time  the 
ft^rful  attacks  of  the  Mag}ars,  who  advanced  with  barbaric  ferocity.  In  the  year 
906  Moravia  suooumhed  to  this  ^my,  whom  she  had  hardly  had  time  to  observe 
much  less  to  fear,  after  concluding  in  the  year  901  a  peace  with  her  great  enemy 
the  Franks,  which  in  no  way  limited  her  constitutional  indejiendence  The 
Moimihds  had  eyes  only  for  the  limitations  which  hindered  their  national  devel- 
opment upm  the  West,  and  failed  to  see  tiie  dangers  which  threatened  their  nnpro- 
tectod  eastern  fnmtier;  tikis  neglect  brought  about  the  downfall  of  their  carefully 
constructed  empire. 

4  THE  EMPIBE  OF  THE  PfiEMYSUDS 
A,  The  SntiraoLis  or  Eablt  DsTBLonniiT  (uiraii*  1140) 

The  downfall  of  the  old  Moravian  kingdom  made  room  for  the  development 
of  other  Slavonic  States  which  had  existed  under  the  proteetion  and  government 
of  the  Moimirid  Empire  at  the  time  of  its  highest  power ;  such  were  the  Bohemian 
duchy  on  the  west  and  the  Polish  duchy  on  the  northeast  of  Moravia.  The  for- 
tunes of  Bohemia  in  particular  were,  durinj^  the  ninth  century,  often  closely  linked 
with  those  of  lier  more  important  neighbour  on  the  east.  The  expeditious  of  the 
Tianlts  were  on  several  occasions  dhected  against  both  eountrie&  The  activity  of 
the  Slav  apostles  in  Moravia  seems  not  to  have  been  unheeded  in  Bohemia ;  there 
i^  evidence  for  tlie  fact  that  the  ]vib<^minn  Duke  Borivoi  was  baptised  by  Methodius. 
In  individual  points,  however,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  politics  and 
religion  are  somewhat  obscure,  for  the  reason  that  the  histoty  of  Bohemia  is  of  a 
very  legendary  character  until  late  in  the  ninth  eentmy.  Borivoi,  a  contemporary 
of  Svatopluk,  is  the  first  historieal  prince  in  Bohemia,  and  his  name  followa  a  long 
setiee  of  mythical  rulers. 

However,  the  foundation  of  a  uniform  kingdom,  and  the  definite  establishment 
4»f  the  Chriattan  faith  in  Bohemia,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  sons  of  BoHvoi, 
SpitignAv  (S^tihntv)  and  Wntlslav,  and  his  grandsons  Wensel  the  Saint  and 
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Boleslav  L  As  earlyas  the  t^ffi  of  Wensd (WenceelauB;  see  Figs.  1  and  2  of  tlw 

^te  lacing  p^ge  24S)  took  place  the  first  inevitable  collisiou  between  the  German 
Enipirt",  which  had  gained  in  strength  since  the  time  of  Henry  tlie  Fowler,  and  the 
Slav  pow  ei,  which  had  grown  u\)  during  the  Hungiirian  wars.  The  struggle  bad 
fatal  etfecu  upou  German  piosperity.  Wenzel  was  a  peace-loving  prince,  whose 
mind  was  bent  more  upon  the  sidvation  of  the  Chordi  than  on  temporal  success ;  he 
readily  reoQgnised  the  supn  iuacy  of  the  German  king,  and  agreed  to  the  old  tribute, 
when  Henry  I  appeared  liefoic  Prague  in  the  year  928.  When,  however,  Weniel 
in  the  course  of  donjestic  struggles  lost  his  life  in  the  year  at  the  hands  of 
his  bruihers  and  allies,  and  Ikile^ilav  1, "  the  fratricide,"  became  duke,  the  war  wkli 
Grennany  broke  out  afresh.  The  Bohemian  prince  held  out  for  a  long  time  in  the 
frontier  fortresses  and  abattis,  which  protected  his  country  against  £ing  Otto  I, 
then  liard  iiressed  by  euoniies  on  many  side?? ;  eventually,  however,  Boleslav's 
strength  grew  feeble,  and  in  9^0  he  submitt"  !  t  >  the  same  ciuidiiions  under  which 
his  brother  and  predecessor  had  recognised  Cj  crmau  supremacy.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Lechf^  in  the  year  955  a  Bohemian  auxiliary  force  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
iroups  of  the  united  German  races.  Boleslav,  who  protected  his  frontiers  against 
the  iuipetuotts  Magyars^  pniaued  the  defeated  enemy,  and  infli<tf4Mi  further  defeat 
upon  them. 

About  this  time  appeared  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  rising  Premyslid  principality; 
this  was  the  Polish  Kmpire.  We  fiist  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
this  new  power  in  the  lowlands  between  tlie  Oder  and  the  Warthe  about  963 ; 
its  political  centre  was  Gnesen,  and  it  extended  southwest  to  the  modern  Sile-^ia, 
whore  it  touched  the  Bohemian  kingdom.  At  first  the  two  Slav  principalitres 
marutained  fneudly  relations;  the  Polrsh  Duke  Mcsko  I  (Mieczyslav,  Mscislav, 
Miseco;  died  992)  married  Dubrava,  the  daughter  of  Boleslav  I  of  Bohemia, 
^e  it  was  who  won  over  both  her  husband  and  his  people  to  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  year  968  a  Polislx  bishopric  was  founded  in  Posen,  whereas 
the  bishopric  of  Prague  did  not  exist  before  the  year  973  (probably  975).  Bohe- 
mian auxiliary  troops  supported  Mesko  in  his  struggles  against  his  nortbero 
neighbours.  The  Polish  and  Bohemian  princes  (this  latter  the  son  and  namesake 
of  Boleslav  I)  made  an  alliance,  and  joined  in  helping  the  Bavarian  duke  Henry 
against  the  Emperors  Otto  II  and  Otto  III  in  the  years  97G  and  98S-985.  Then, 
however,  llie  band  of  friendship  between  the  two  brothers-in-law  was  brokeu; 
JDubrava  had  died  in  977.  In  the  year  990  our  authorities  speak  of  the  "  bitter 
hostility  "  existing  between  the  two,  as  the  Pole  had  captured  n  considemble  dis- 
trict ^  Begnum  **  from  Bohmnia,  and  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  in  a 
series  of  battles.  Accurate  geographical  information  is  wanting,  but  from  the 
mention  oi  the  place  Niemtsch  (Neraci)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  Silesia.  A  long  period  of  bitter  struggle  between  the  two  neighbour- 
ing States  followed,  which  severely  tested  the  resources  ci  the  Piemyslid  kingdont 

After  about  a  century  of  development  Bohemia  had  now  arrived  at  a  turoing- 
point  which  is  marked  upon  the  one  band  by  a  decline  in  political  power,  and  ou 
the  other  bv  violent  domestic  convulsions.  That  period  came  when  Adalbert,  the 
second  lashoj)  of  Prague,  abandoned  "  the  blind  nation  rushing  to  its  own  downfall," 
left  his  cuimtry  and  his  home,  and  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  missionary  work 
among  the  savage  Prussians  (997).  It  is  the  period  when  a  noble  native  family,  the 
SUvnDEings,  from  which  Adalbert  was  sprung,  was  exterminated  by  Duke  Bole- . 
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slav  11  auti  the  nobility.  The  contagion  of  disoOfd  00011  extended  to  the  royal 
family,  and  the  Pfemy.slids  ami  the  Bohemians  were  govemed  by  dukea^  designated 
by  the  chroniclers  as  "  basilisks,"  or  "  poisonous  vipers." 

Hardly  had  Boleslav  III,  the  son  of  Bolealav  II,  assumed  the  goverument  in 
the  year  999  dian  h0  attranpted  to  destroy  his  two  youoger  brotheiSt  Jaromir  and 
Udidrich,  and  upon  the  failure  of  his  attempt  drove  them  out  of  the  country  with 
their  mother;  they  found  a  refuse  at  the  imiterial  court  in  Germany.  The  con- 
dition of  afiairs  naiuraUy  enabled  the  warlike  Polish  Duke  Boleslav  I  Chabri 
(Chrobiy  or  Chiabry ;  992-1026)  to  seise  Bohemia,  with  the  help  of  dissatiafied 
Bohemian  nobles,  at  the  outset  of  the  year  1003,  after  previously  conquering  the 
German  frontier  land  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  and  also  Moravia.  He 
declined,  however,  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  for  hi.s  new  dominions,  and 
Henrj'  11  resolved  to  deprive  the  Pole  of  his  latest  acquisitions.  Bohemia  was 
teconquered  at  (he  fitat  attack  (1004),  and  Prince  Jaromir  was  invested  with 
tiie  dudiy  of  Bohemia.  The  struggle  for  the  other  conquests  of  the  Pole  ended 
in  a  lonfT  war  between  the  German  emperor,  who  was  «iir>i»')rted  by  the 
Bohemians,  and  Boleslav  Chabri  j  the  war  occupied  almost  the  entire  reign  of 
this  prince. 

In  the  oourae  of  the  stoagf^e  between  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  powers  victory 

returned  to  the  flag  of  the  former,  especially  after  the  death  of  Boleslav  Chabri 
(1025),  when  a  period  of  internal  confusion  began  in  Poland;  while  in  Bohemia, 
after  the  short  rule  of  Jaromir,  bis  brother  Udalrich  seized  the  reins  of  govem- 
ment,  with  the  support  of  his  bold  son  Bfetislav.  To  Bfetislav  is  in  particuhir  due 
the  achievement  of  obtaining  from  Poland  the  land  of  Moravia  in  1029,  the  last  of 
the  ^eat  conquests  of  the  ]Tcriod  of  Bole.slav  Chabri.  The  union  of  this  district 
with  Bohemia  materially  increased  the  prestige  and  the  strength  of  the  Premyslid 
dynasty. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  Udalrich  (1034)  Bfetislav  took  over  the  sole 

government  In  1039  he  undertook  an  e^>editian  intd  IMand  with  a  large  army, 
and  made  a  ■\'ictorious  advance  as  far  as  Gnesen,  plundering  and  deva.'itating  the 
land  on  all  sides.  At  the  point  where  the  corjise  of  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  Adal- 
bert, bad  been  laid  to  rest  after  his  martjTdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Pnissians  (997), 
Bfetislav  atoned  tm  the  ingratitude  of  his  forefathers  to  this  noble  man ;  he  made 
his  Bohemian  and  Moravian  subjects  renounce  at  the  martyr's  grave,  while  they 
were  in  arms,  n  number  of  heathen  customs  of  lonfj  standing,  against  which  Adal- 
bert had  already  inveighed.  The  "  sacred  burden,"  the  remains  of  the  martyr,  were 
then  brought  back  to  his  native  land  The  conquests,  however,  of  certain  districts 
of  Poland  had  to  be  abandoned  when  the  emperor  Henry  III  protested  against 
them.  Like  Henry  IT  before  him,  his  son  was  dctennini'd  to  prevent  the  creation 
of  a  great  Slav  einoire  on  the  cast  of  Germany.  Bfetislav  accepted  the  challenge 
forthwith,  and  m  the  hrst  year  oi  the  war  (1040)  lie  secured  a  great  success,  in 
the  following  year,  however,  the  course  of  the  campaign  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
Bohemians,  owing  to  the  treacherous  desertion  of  certain  nobles  to  the  empero/s 
cause,  that  the  Bohemirin  ndvr  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Only  two  Silesian 
districts  of  hia  Polish  conquests  were  left  to  him,  and  these  were  shortly  afterwards 
perforce  restored  to  the  Polish  prince  in  return  for  a  yearly  tributOL  Henceforward 
Bfetislav  renounced  all  miliCaiy  operations  against  the  German  Empire,  and  indeed 
supported  the  emperor  in  hta  campaigns,  especially  against  Hungary.  Bfetislav 
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■ecuxed  peaoo  and  quiet  for  tbe  advancement  of  eiyilization  and  economic  pros- 
perity in  his  own  territories.  During  his  government  iu  Bohemia  iiiid  Moravia 
several  important  monasteries  were  founded.  In  the  interior  of  his  extensive 
empire  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  permanent  order,  even  after  bis  death, through 
his  heir.  He  bequeathed  to  hie  first-bom  eon,  Spitignev,  the  govemawpt  in 
Bohemia,  together  widi  the  general  right  of  eupiemac^;  Moravia  he  divided  anMOg 
his  three  joimcror  sons,  Wratislav,  Konrad,  and  Otta  A  fifth  Bon,  Jaromir*  vrtB 
intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 

Bfetislav  had,  however,  taken  inadequate  measures  to  secure  the  p^ormance 
of  theae  conditions,  and  the  reaction  bq^an  immediatdy  after  bia  death  (1055). 
I^pitign§v  deprived  hie  Movamn  brothers  of  their  rule,  destroyed  the  nobility  of 
Moravia,  who  attempted  to  offer  resistance  to  his  aggressive  measures,  and  finally, 
for  unknown  reasons,  expelled  from  Bohemia  the  Germans,  who  had  acquired  gT«it 
influence  during  his  father's  reign;  he  also  banished  his  mother,  Judith  von 
Sohwemfurt,  the  first  Qerman  piineeea  who  had  ooenpied  the  throne  of  the  Pf^emy- 
alids.  However,  the  government  of  SpitignST  lasted  scarcely  six  jeais  (1065- 
1061). 

His  brother  and  successor,  Duke  Wratislav  II,  reverted  to  his  fathei's  policr, 
both  with  relation  to  the  government  and  the  adjoining  Moravian  districts,  and  also 
in  regard  to  his  relations  with  the  German  emperor.  Bretislav  had  given  Moiavis 
its  fifst  monastery  by  hte  f6midation  at  Ita%era  (1048),  and  Wratislav,  notinlih* 
standing  the  great  difficulties  raised  in  his  path  by  his  brother  tTaromir-Gebhard, 
bishop  of  Prague,  founded  the  bishopric  of  Olmlitz  in  1062,  wliirb  afterward* 
became  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Moravia.  Of  very  considerable  importance  to 
Bohemia  and  to  the  German  Empire  are  tbe  personal  relations  upon  which  Duke 
Wiatislav  entered  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV ;  these  endured  imdianged  during 
tbe  whole  government  of  the  two  TlllerSp  notwithstanding  the  general  secesaiOD  of 
the  princes  fn^m  the  emperer  and  the  warnings  of  Pope  Gregory  Yll.  As  a  reward 
for  this  i>ers()nal  lideliLy  and  i«3r  the  constant  military'  helj)  which  the  formidable 
reputation  of  his  troops  was  able  to  give  the  emperor,  the  Bohemian  duke  was 
rewarded  at  different  times  by  nd^bouring  pieces  of  territory,  tbongh  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  a  permanent  supremacy  over  them ;  and  in  the  year  1086  he 
was  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity  of  king,  tliough  this  was  merely  n  r^r^-iiial 
cnnre"=;sinn  tn  himself.  So  great  was  the  reputation  possessed  by  W  ratislav  in 
Germany  that  the  archbishop  AV^ezilo  of  Mayence  announced  the  elevation  of  the 
Bohemian  duke  to  the  dignity  of  king  in  these  words  to  the  Pope :  **  AU  aie 
agreed  that  he  woiihl  have  been  worthy  of  even  higher  favour,  if  any  such  could 
have  been  found  for  him."  On!  v  in  liis  own  house  did  Wratislav  fail  to  senire 
peace.  There  were  continual  (luarrcis  nr^vr  with  his  brother  th<*  Insho?^  Vnv^w. 
now  again  with  his  other  brothers  the  Moravian  j)riuce8,  aua  also  with  his  suQ 
and  hk  nepbewa.  XlMae  diffenooes  often  caused  local  diirtiurbanoe^  and  aoiae' 
times  forced  him  to  take  up  arms  against  his  opponents.  The  cause  of  them 
among  the  Premyplids  — and  they  were  tn  endure  for  almost  the  next  century  and 
a  half — consi.sted  in  that  regulation  for  the  sucee.ssion,  the"  Justitia  Bohemorum," 
which  Duke  Bretislav  is  said  to  Iiave  arranged  upon  his  death-bed  j  according  to 
this,  supremacy  was  to  &11  to  the  eldest  aati  of  the  house. 

It  was  the  Moravian  princes  who  more  particularly  revolted  against  the  power 
of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  in  the  attempt  to  establish  their  daim  to  the  Bohemian 
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throne.  During  the  reig:n  of  the  two  successors  of  Wraiislav  (died  1092),  his  f?ons 
Bretislav  II  and  Bofivoi,  we  have  strxiggles  with  Udalrich  o£  iJiiinn  and  Lutold  of 
Znaim  (1101),  and  some  years  later  (1105  aud  1107)  with  Duke  8vatopluk  of 
Olmlifei;  these  pfodnoed  veiy  seriouB  distuirbances.  At  the  eame  time  tlie  timy- 
slid  Empire  was  involved  in  numerous  milittiy  enterprisee  abroad :  at  one  time 
against  Hiingar}-,  at  another  against  Poland ;  now  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  again 
as  following  the  German  kings.  The  lelatioixs  of  the  country  to  the  empire  were 
by  no  meant  distiurbed  by  thie  intetnel  ooniuftion ;  <m  the  oontraryy  ib»  emperor  waa 
<^ten  called  in  ae  artntntor.  This  ettoggle  increases  in  dramatic  force  until  it 
reaches  ita  highest  point  in  the  year  1125.  Dxikii  Vladislav,  also  a  son  of  Wrat- 
islav  II,  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  younger 
lm>ther  Sobesiav ;  he  was  opposed  by  his  cousin  Prince  Otto  of  Olmiitz,  who  found 
a  poverful  ally  in  King  Lo^ar  of  Sitpplmgenbuig.  Hitherto  German  kings  had 
offered  no  direct  interference  in  the  etm^e  ctf  the  Bohemian  rivals,  but  Lothar 
led  the  army  to  Bohemia  in  porsnn  to  support  the  cause  of  his  protdg6  Otto. 
The  result  was  the  fearful  battle  i  i  Kuim  on  February-  18,  1126,  in  which  not 
only  the  German  kuigbts  in  the  ioiig's  service  met  with  total  defeat,  but  the 
Moravian  prince  was  also  slain. 

The  wars  of  succession  were,  however,  not  concluded  During  the  government 
of  Sobeslav  (1 1  2'  -1140)  the  country  vras  in  a  continual  state  of  internal  ferment. 
However,  the  duke  vigorously  suppressed  one  conspiracy  after  another,  and  thus 
secured  time  to  cany  on  Ms  numerous  foreign  wars,  chiefly  against  Poland,  which 
he  repeatedly  devastated  (1132-1135),  then  in  the  service  of  King  Lothar,  with 
whom  he  had  made  peace  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kubn ;  he  took  patt  in 
liOthar's  waxa  in  Germany*  Italy,  and  Hungary. 
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Under  the  successor  of  Sobe.shv,  his  nephew  Vladislav  II,  the  smouldering  fire 
blazed  up.  The  youthful  Bulienaian  duke  was  opposed  simultaneously  by  a  num- 
ber of  Bohemian  Pfemyslid  princes,  by  the  Moravian  princes  of  BrOnn,  Olmlits,  and 
gTniMtw,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Bohemian  nobility.  Thanks,  however,  to  Iiis  own 
determination,  to  the  fidelity  of  his  followers  (including  his  brother  Thebald  and 
the  bifilxop  of  Olmiitz,  Meinrich  Zdik),  aud  albo  to  the  vigorous  support  aftbrded  by 
the  emperor  Koniad  II,  a  half-brother  of  his  wife  Gertrude,  he  forced  the  allies  to 
vetrsaiL 

The  struggles  of  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  with  the  Moravian  Pf  emyslids,  especially 
with  Konrad  of  Znaim,  endured  for  years.  Eventually  the  forces  of  the  latter  were 
exhausted,  and  the  world-inspiring  idea  of  a  second  crusade  diverted  men's  minds 
from  the  monotony  of  domestic  s^e.  The  dose  relations  of  Bohemia  to  the  Oer- 
man  Empire  at  tiukt  time,  aud  also  the  energy  of  Bishop  Heinrich  of  Olmttts,  made 
the  political  movements  felt  in  this  conntry  in  full  force.  The  summons  for  a 
crusade  to  Palestine  (1147),  and  for  a  simultaneous  enterprise  against  the  heathen 
"Wends  on  the  lower  Elbe  and  Vistula,  was  enthusiastically  received  by  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Heinrich  and  some  of  the  Pfemy- 
si  1 1  J  rinces,  one  party  started  off  with  the  northern  crusading  army,  while  Duke 
Yiadialav  witii  a  no  less  splendid  force  joined  Koniad  III  and  the  eastern  hoab. 
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thougli  the  duke  was  forced  to  return  from  Constantinople  or  Nikaia  by  reason  of 
the  great  baidahips  of  the  campaign. 

A  few  yean  later,  on  June  25,  1150,  death  deprived  the  duke  of  his  faithful 
counsellor,  Bishop  Heinrich  of  Olmiitz.  The  bishop  was  a  personality  of  very  high 
importance  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  world.  Fully  penetrated  by 
Oerman  ideas  and  6<«niaii  oultuie,  he  vaa  respeeted  both  by  the  emperor  Oomad 
and  by  Pope  Etigenius  III,  who  selccled  him  for  important  diplomatic  missions, 
such,  for  inatFjnnp,  as  the  attempted  union  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Chun  lies 
proposed  by  the  Fope.  The  Pope's  words  to  the  emperor  respecting  this  bishop  are 
more  than  a  mere  complimeiit:  *  Though  we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  keep 
with  us  for  some  time  in  lu^  honour  and  affection  this  good  and  pious  man,  yet 
we  send  him  back  to  your  Highness,  knowing  as  we  <lo  liow  preat  is  your  need 
of  him."  Between  the  years  1142  and  1147  we  see  Heinrich  at  least  once  every 
year  at  the  German  court,  and  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  emperor  Gonxad. 
Heinrich's  position  in  the  empire  can  be  well  inferred  from  the  words  of  the 
emperor  in  an  official  dociinient,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  chosen  the  bishop  of 
Olniiilz  in  preference  to  all  Llie  bishops  in  tlie  empire,  on  accuimt  of  his  siainless 
faitii  as  a  teuehur  aud  mediator  iu  all  things  pertaming  to  the  service  of  God.  His 
eneigj  as  legatds  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  very  eonsidmbly  paralysed  by  the 
endless  quarrels  of  the  Pfemyslids  among  themselves.  The  fact  is,  however,  of 
importance  that  he  was,  by  means  of  his  connection  with  Germany,  the  first  means 
of  bringing  the  ideas  of  German  civilization  into  Moravia  aud  the  Pfemyslid  coun- 
tries; for  the  ehureh  of  Olmtfts,  for  instance,  he  seeated,  in  fiill  aeoordanoe  with 
German  custom,  a  grant  of  jurisdictional  immunity,  —  a  privilege  which  had 
liitherto  been  unknown  in  this  district,  and  was  soon  to  become  of  great  impor- 
tance to  le^'al  developments  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

The  reign  of  Vladislav  continued  long  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Heinrich ;  the 
king  lived  in  prosperity  and  fame  to  bis  latest  years.  The  dangers  threatened  by 
Mora\  ia  had  been  obviated  for  the  moment  by  establishing  Rohcmlan  Preni}  slids 
in  the  divided  principalities;  it  is  true  that  many  a  banished  Premyslid  prince  was 
living  abroad,  only  waiting  for  t&e  moment  when  the  throoe  of  Vladislav  should 
begin  to  totter ;  yet  he  was  successftil  in  preserving  his  rule  for  a  long  time  from 
any  shattering  blow.  An  important  means  to  this  end  was  the  fact  that  upon  the 
accession  of  Frederic  I  Barbaroasa  to  the  German  throne  in  1152  Vladislav  con- 
tinued in  the  traditional  path  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  empire  At  the  right 
moment,  and  by  means  of  the  dexterous  mediation  of  Bidiop  Duiid  ot  Pngue,  the 
tie  between  the  two  princes  was  drawn  even  closer  (Jvine,  11. 'H).  The  Duke  of 
r>ohemia  undertook  to  place  his  subjects  at  the  emperors  disposal  for  n  ilitary 
expeditions,  and  in  return  for  this  be  received  certain  small  coucessious  ui  ler- 
ritcny,  and  also  the  honour  of  kingship,  which,  exactly  seventy  years  befOTe^  had 
been  confened  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV  upon  WiatisIaT  II,  the  ipandflther  of 
Vladislav, 

Bohemia  now  entered  upon  a  military  period.  First  of  all  the  countiy  shared 
in  BarbaroBsa's  Polidi  campaign  of  11S7,  crossed  the  Oder,  and  deared  the 
path  fat  into  a  foreign  country  for  the  imperial  army.  Though  the  enterprise  had 
no  importance  for  Bohemia  itself,  it  was  of  great  import  to  the  independent  prin- 
cipality of  Silesia.  This  campaign,  which  was  repeated  in  1163,  resulted  in  the 
leeall  of  the  sons  of  Vladislav  II  by  the  Polish  duke  Bolealav  IV  Kendsiemvy. 
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In  1146  he  had  driven  his  brother  Vladislav  II  from  the  throne,  and  fm  red  him 
to  tJee  to  his  half-bruther,  the  emperor  Conrad  III  *  of  Germany  (he  died  about 
the  end  of  1162  or  the  b^;inning  of  1163).  These  children  were  then  reinstated 
in  their  faeWs  iDheritanoe,  BrealAU,  Glogau,  and  Oppdo.  The  Polish  vxpamaxj 
over  these  districts  was  indeed  niaintaincd  for  a  considerable  period.  But  the 
three  princes,  Boleslav,  Mesko  (Mir -zy.slav,  Mscislav),  aud  ("unrad,  who  had  spent 
the  whole  of  their  youth  in  Germany,  were  the  tirsi  wliu  brought  Silesia  within  the 
trea  of  Western  dvAixatioo.  It  is  of  great  hiatorical  importanoe  that  the  Bohe> 
mian  king  co-operated  in  the  first  attempt  to  sunder  Sllena  torn  Poland,  and 
connect  it  with  the  German  Empire. 

In  the  year  fallowing  the  Polish  war  the  Bohemians  received  a  summons  to  a 
campaign  against  Mihin.  The  youthful  Bohemian  knights  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  summons,  though  the  older  nobility  regarded  the  new  poli^  with  sua* 
picion  and  distrust.  Vladislav,  without  consulting  liis  riubles,  had  been  crowned  by 
the  emperor  on  Januaiy  11,  1158.  at  an  imperial  diet  in  Kegen.sburg,  and  had 
agreed  to  Frederic's  conditions,  without  their  oonsent.  Their  oppcmition,  however, 
went  for  nothing.  The  spirit  and  hravery  of  the  Bohemian  warriors  contributed 
laigely  to  secure  \ictorie9  for  the  emperor,  both  in  this  year  and  in  bis  later  cam- 
paif^s  and  conflicts  in  Italy  (1161,  1162,  and  1167).  It  must  be  said  that  their 
plundering  habits  procured  ihem  an  evil  reputation  both  abroad  and  in  the  emper- 
or^s  ooontriea.  Successful,  too,  waa  an  expedition  which  King  Vladislav  led  to 
Hungary  in  1164,  in  order  to  support  hij^  protege  Steplian  III  in  the  .struggle  for 
the  succession  against  Stephan  IV,  who  was  su}i]Kiried  ))y  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  treasures  of  the  Greek  campaign  provided  a  rich  booty. 

Towards  the  end  of  Vladislav's  reign  his  lelatioiis  with  Frsderic  Barhanwaa 
were  clouded,  for  many  reasons.  Upon  his  leaolve  to  transfer  the  government  of 
Bohemia  to  ))i.s  son  Frederic  without  the  consent  of  Barliarossa,  tlie  German 
emperor  oppu^  this  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Buliemiau  king,  and, 
instead  of  Fraderte,  made  his  cousin  SobSalav  II  duke  of  Bohemia.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  was  a  protracted  struggle  for  the  throne.  Frederic  was  oUi^fed 
to  give  way  at  6rst,  but  at  a  later  ]ieri<>d  }ie  recovered  the  emperor's  fovourand 
rmtnquered  the  supremacy  from  Sobeslav  (1179). 

In  this  struggle  he  was  supported  by  Germany,  and  also,  in  paiti(»lar,  by  the 
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Mcfavian  prince  Conrad  Otto»  who,  in  all  probability,  was  ^]  i  ung  from  a  odlatenl 
bnnoh.  of  the  Bohemian  Pfemyslids,  and  had  succeeded  under  King  Vladislav  II 
to  the  principality  of  Znaim  upon  the  extinction  of  a  native  line  of  rulers.  From 
the  beginning  of  Sobeslav's  reign,  Briiun  and  OlniuLz  were  governed  by  his  yoimger 
brothers,  Udairich  and  Wenzel,  so  that  the  Moravian  branch  of  the  PremysUiia 
became  entirely  extinct  abont  tiie  year  1174.  However,  the  struggle  between 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  Inroke  out  once  again.  The  second  reign  of  Vtederic,  the 
"  inexperienced  helmsman,"  as  a  contemporary  chronicler  names  him,  was  no  less 
short  than  the  former;  a  popular  rising  forced  him  to  fJight,  and  he  applied  for 
help  to  the  emperor.  The  ducal  throne  of  Bohejnia  seemed  destined  to  lali  U) 
the  Moravian  prince  Ooniad  Ottc^  who  already  united  under  his  role  the  three 
component  kingdoms  of  Moravia.  However,  Frederic  Barbarossa  eummaaed  the 
two  Premyslids  t  o  ap]>ear  before  his  oourt  at  Eegensburg,  and  delivered  his  deci- 
sion on  September  29,  1182:  Frederic  was  to  reign  in  Bohemia,  as  before,  while 
Goni-ad  Otto  was  hencefoi-ward  to  goveru  Moravia  as  a  margraviate,  Immediately 
depending  on  the  emperor  and  in  complete  independence  of  Bohemia.  This 
decision  if  maintained  in  its  original  fonn  would  have  bad  great  importanoe 
for  the  internal  development  of  the  Premyslid  Empire.  This,  howevsTt  did  not 
prove  to  be  tlie  case ;  the  interests  of  Barbarossa  and  of  his  successor  were 
diverted  from  the  affairs  of  tlie  East  by  events  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  it  was  inconceivable  thai  ihe  weak  country  of  Moravia  cuuld  maintain 
its  independence  of  Bohemia  without  support.  The  emperors,  it  is  true,  did 
not  entirely  renounce  their  claims  to  treat  Moravia  as  an  immediate  depend- 
ency of  tlie  empire;  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  prevent  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  princes  from  arranging  their  mutual  relations  according  to  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  Ap^mrently,  Conrad  Otto  acknowledged  the  dependence  of 
Moravia  upon  Bohemia  in  the  year  1186,  in  retum  for  a  guarantee  of  die  sueeea- 
eioii  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  This  arrangement  was  made  after  a  military  con- 
flict, the  result  of  which  was  indecisive.  In  any  case  he  was  duke  of  Bohemia 
in  1189,  and  thits  united  both  countries  under  his  government. 

He  died  on  Iseptember  9,  1191,  far  from  his  home  in  Sicily,  in  the  train  of 
Henry  VL  The  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  thereupon 
broke  out  again  between  the  two  lines  of  the  Sobeslavids  and  Vladisiavids,  and 
the  emperor  eventually  decided  in  the  favour  of  the  latter,  conferring  Bohemia 
(1192)  upon  I'n'inysl  Ottolcar  and  Moravia  upon  Vladislav  Ileinrich,  the  two 
younger  brothei-s  of  the  duke  IVederic,  who  died  in  1189.  Peace,  however,  was 
not  even  then  secured.  In  the  following  year  the  brothers  were  driven  out  by 
their  cousin  Hemridh  Bfetislav,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Prague,  and  ruled  over 
both  countries  until  1197.  His  death  seemed  likely  to  become  the  occasion  of 
a  further  strnpffle  f  r  the  sncccspion  between  the  two  brothers,  Pfemysl  Ottokar 
and  Vladislav  Heinrich.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  peaceable  character,  and 
found  a  solution  of  the  dithculty  by  offering  his  brother  an  arrangement  for  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  which  occuned  to  his  mind  when  the  armies  were  diavn 
up  for  battle  on  December  6,  1197.  The  pr<tpo.<iiion  was  that  Pfemysl  Ottokar 
should  rule  in  Bohemia  aoil  Vladislav  Heinrich  in  Moravia,  while  both  "were  to 
have  one  mind  as  they  had  (jne  rule."  Thoufrli  tliis  arrancjement  does  not  in  the 
least  represent  the  nature  of  their  subsequent  relations,  it  none  the  less  remsina 
certain  that  with  this  conventicm.  a  new  age  begins  in  the  history  of  the 
Premyslid  kingdom.  - 
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C.  The  PfaHTSLiD  Kingdom  at  the  Height  of  its  Prosperity 

This  fraternal  coiopact  of  1197  brought  to  a  somewhat  unexpected  conrlusion 
the  unfraitfdl  period  of  Bohemian  hiatory,  during  which  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Gountr}'  was  dominated  bj  continual  quarrels  coneemicg  the  succession,  while 
economic  development  and  the  progre«ss  of  culture  was  checked,  and  only  the 
unbridled  warlike  temperament  of  the  people  was  stimulated.  However,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  military  element  falls  into  the  backgiound  of 
(he  history  of  the  Bohemian  territories,  while  civilization  and  progress  gain  the 
upper  hand.  Feud  and  quarrel  in  the  royal  family  disappear,  and  brotherly  love 
and  unity  promote  the  bold  plans  concpived  by  the  head  of  the  famUy,  the  Duke 
of  Bohemia,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  empire  and  his  royal  house.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  no  longer  settles  Bohemian  affairs  at  his  own  will  and  pleasitre;  <hi 
the  contrary,  the  Bohemian  princes  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  steog- 
gles  and  confusion  prevailing  in  the  German  Empire. 

Supported  with  unselfish  devotion  by  his  Moravian  brother,  the  Margrave 
Yladidav  Heinnch  <died  1222),  both  in  his  di]domatie  and  military  enterprise,  the 
new  duke  of  Bohemia  cleverly  utilised  the  quarrel  of  the  rival  German  king^ 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otto  of  Brunswick,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  I^ohemia  as  a 
kingdom  for  himself  and  his  successors,  tirst  from  Philip,  then  from  Otto  after 
Philip's  secession  to  the  other  side,  finally  from  Pope  Innocent  III  (1204).  Haidly 
had  the  youthful  Hohenstauffen  Frederic  II  appeared  upon  tlie  political  scene 
than  the  duke  induced  him  also  to  contirm  (hf  existence  of  the  kingdom,  first  in 
the  year  1212  and  afterwards  in  1216,  to  recognise  his  firstborn  son  as  a  successor 
to  Bohemia,  and  to  grant  other  privileges  in  addition.  This  event  marks  the 
advancement  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  as  the  prinei]de  of  snocesaion  a^fainat 
the  right  of  seniority  which  had  pre\'iously  been  accepted.  Advancement  in  politi- 
cal prosperity  v:;'?  accompanied  by  great  r  hpripjes  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Under  these  two  prmces,  Pfemysl  Ottokar  and  Vladislav  Heiurich,  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  the  civilisation  of  which  was  then  somewhat  bMdcward,  strove  to  rival 
the  economic  prosperity  of  Western  Germany. 

German  colonisation  gave  the  Slav  territories,  from  a  political  standpoint,  a  new 
constitution  for  town  and  village,  and  from  a  social  standpoint  a  class  of  free  peas- 
ttita  and<citizeiis,  hitherto  uiknown.  The  colonists  taught  the  country  tiie  need 
lor  mofe  thorough  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  method  of  making  forest  and  wmaa^  a 
source  of  economic  profit,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  and  working  copper.  They 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  trade,  developed  and  improved  the  handicrafts  and  the  arts. 
In  the  oooiw  of  this  levoltttian  In  every  department  of  life  the  Csedis  displayed  a 
receptivity  to  foie%n  institutions,  customs,  and  manners  which  is  suipriaing^inview 
of  their  ==trorvj  national  spirit,  and  unparalleled  in  their  later  history. 

The  prosperous  beginning  of  German  colonisation  received  a  further  impulse 
under  King  Wenzel  1(1 230-1 2.53),  notwithstanding  the  numerous  military  entangle- 
ments into  which  Bohemia  was  then  drawn,  chiefly  with  Austria,  and  in  spito  of 
the  appalling  danger  thrc^.tf  :  1  by  the  Mongol  invasion  of  the  year  1241.  For 
the  moment,  ho\ve\  er,  Bohemia  was  spared. 

It  was  Moravia,  and  especially  Silesia,  that  suHered  most  heavily  from  the  bar- 
hariana.  The  yeaia  1157  and  1163  (p.  240)  were,  as  regerda  the  pngiesa  of  poliU 
ical  development  and  civiligation,  an  important  turning  point  in  tiie  hiatocy  of 
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^esia,  as  the  government  of  the  three  Silesian  princes  betokens  an  entiy  of  Ger- 
manising influences  upon  a  laige  scale.  The  iigures  most  distinguished  from  this 
pdnt  of  view  are  Duke  Bolealav  I,  the  Long  (1167-1202) ;  his  son  Heiniich,  the 
Bearded  (1203-1238),  who  is  known  for  his  participation  in  the  founding  of  the 
German  orders  in  Prussia;  and  his  descendant  Heinrich  II  (1238-1241).  The 
dominiona  of  the  latter  extended  far  beyond  the  three  original  Sileaian  principalities. 
He  ruled  Chacow  and  part  of  Great  Poland,  which  his  father  had  abeady  conquered 
in  the  course  of  continual  wars  against  his  Polish  cousins.  However,  this  brilliant 
development  of  the  Silesian  principality  was  shaken  to  its  depths  in  March,  1241, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  who  reduced  Poland  to  a  desert  as  they  advanced, 
and  forced  the  Duke  of  Silesia  to  oppose  them,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  civilization  laboriously  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  Lloody  battle  on  the  "  Wahlstatt "  at  Liegnitz  (April  9, 1241)  cost  the  lives  of 
Heinrich  and  of  numerous  knights  in  his  following.  But  the  thunder-cloud  which 
threatened  Western  Europe  had  burst.  The  Tartars  changed  their  course,  avoided 
the  army  which  had  heenprepexed  for  hattle  at  Zittau  CO  the  frontier  of  BoheoDia  and 
Silesia,  under  the  leadership  of  KingWenzel,  and  hastened  to  join  (heir  main  force 
in  Hungary,',  Moravia  alone  suffered  severe  devastation  in  its  Eastern  district. 
The  further  history  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  which  coutmued.  until  the  spring  of 
1242  and  kept  the  ndf^houring  tenitories  of  Austria  and  Moravia  in  suspense,  ran 
its  course  upon  Hungarian  soil  (cf.  Vol  II,  p.  175). 

The  neirt;  important  event  in  the  history  of  Bohemia  was  the  death  of  Frederic  11, 
duke  of  Austria,  and  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  who  was 
killed  on  June  15, 1246,  in  the  hatde  on  the  Leitha  ageinst  the  Hungarians.  The 
maniage  between  his  niece  Gertrude  and  the  Bohemian  prince  Vladislav,  who 
was  now  also  margrave  of  Moravia,  was  not  celebrated  until  this  time,  although 
it  had  been  arranged  years  before  \  it  seemed  destined  to  bring  the  heritage  of  the 
house  of  Babenhmg  into  the  hands  of  die  Premyslids.  The  most  dat^^erous  oppo^ 
nent  of  the  Bohemian  claims  was  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  who  desired  to  seeuxe 
the  Austrian  territories,  as  beinp  an  imperial  fief  in  abeyance.  However,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  inheritance  of  Duke  Friedrich  soon  came  to  a  rapid  end,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  Margrave  Madislav  in  1247  and  of  the  emperor  in  1250.  The  claims 
of  inheritance  and  of  ctmstitutional  right  were  now  thrown  into  the  background  \ 
the  disjiutod  posscs.sions  passed  to  the  greater  power  and  the  greater  dij  1  m-.r-.tic 
capacity  of  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Bohemia-Moravia,  and  o[  Hungarj-  and 
liavaria,  who  were  struggling  for  the  prey.  The  new  margrave  of  Moravia, 
Ffemysl  Ottokar,  the  gn^son  of  King  WenssI  I,  soon  defeated  Otto,  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  after  a  short  struggle  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  In  the  year  1251 
he  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  nobility  and  the  towns  of  that  district,  and  fur- 
th^  secured  his  conquests  by  his  connection  with  Margareta,  the  sister  of  the  last 
Babenheig  and  the  widow  of  King  Hairy  VII;  m  Felmiaiy,  1262,  he  married 
her,  although  aha  was  considerably  older  than  himself. 

For  the  possession  of  Styria  a  lengthy  struggle  began  between  King  B^la  IV  of 
HoDgaiy  and  Premysl  Ottokar  II,  who  idso  inherited  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  the 
death  of  hw  father  in  1253  (see  Fig.  1 7  of  the  plate  facing  page  248).  At  the  outset, 
success  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Magyar,  chiefly  owing  to  the  support  of  the  Pope 
(1254);  eventually,  however,  the  Bohemian  king  proved  \actorious  in  this  fjuarter 
after  his  success  at  the  battle  of  Kroissenbruuu  (the  neighbourhood  of  Marchegg). 
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In  July,  1260,  the  disaollltiioilk  of  his  marriage  with  the  aged  Margarcta,  his  marriage 
with  Cunigunde,  the  young  granddaughter  of  the  Ilungnrinn  king  (1261),  and  his 
investiture  with  the  two  duchies  of  Austria  and  Stjria  by  the  German  king  Kichard 
(1262>,  crowned  tbe  remarkable  prosperity  whieb  had  marked  tiie  first  period  of  tiiie 
neigD  '.f  TC'iig  Premysl  Ottokar  II. 

The  following  decade  (1273)  also  brought  to  the  Bohemian  king  fame  and  vic- 
tory in  many  of  his  military  enterprises,  and  an  increase  of  territory  through  his 
acquisition  of  Otrinthia  and  Camiola»  and  of  a  certain  power  of  protectorate  over 
£ger  and  the  surrounding  district  Piemyal  Ottokar  II  had  then  rouihed  the  seokh 
of  his  power.  The  domestic  policy  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  continuation 
and  the  increase  of  the  work  of  German  colonisation,  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  introduced  into  the  Pi'emyslid  kingdom.  In  this  ta^ik  he  found  a  zeal- 
ous hdper  in  Bishop  Bruno  of  Ohnttts,  who  was  deBcended  from  the  family  of  the 
Holsteiu  counts  of  Schaumberg  and  administered  the  bishopric  of  Mora>ia  from 
1245  to  I'JSI  ;  he  proved  the  king's  best  councillor  in  all  diplomatic  and  political 
undertakings.  Bishop  Bruno,  together  with  Bishop  Ueinrich  Zdik  of  Oimtitz  and 
Bishop  Adalheit  of  Prague,  foimed  a  spiritual  eonstellation  in  the  histny  of  the 
PfemysUds.  They  set  in  motion  a  religious,  civilizing,  and  political  influence  which 
were  felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  dioceses. 

The  privileges  of  the  German  towns  greatly  increased  from  that  period  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Uoravia ;  and  the  settlements  of  Germans  in  villages  and  towns,  with 
their  activity  in  trade  and  manufactuie^  MpeciaUy  in  mining,  rapidly  advanced. 
This  advance  in  civilization  is  the  permanent  result  of  the  wide  activities  of 
Premysl  Ottokar  II  i  for  that  vast  political  construction,  the  Bohemian-Austrian 
moufchy,  whidfc  he  seraied  to  have  erected  with  so  mudt  cleverness,  proved  to  bo 
unstable ;  it  was  too  largely  founded  upon  the  weakness  of  the  German  Empire 
and  upon  the  vacillation  and  helplessness  of  the  nominal  kings  of  Germany. 
Hence  for  Premysl  Ottokar  the  choice  of  Rudolf  of  Uapsburg  as  tbe  £omano-Ger- 
man  emperor  (October  1,  1273)  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Bohe- 
mian power.  This  declension  was  rapidly  complied.  Premysl  Ottokar  refused  to 
acknowledge  hi';  feudal  dependency  upon  the  new  German  king,  thu.s  challenging  the 
emperor  and  the  empire  to  war.  For  almost  two  years  the  Bohemian  king  suc- 
ceeded in  staving  off  the  threatening  secession  of  Styria  and  Austria,  for  the  reason 
that  Budolf s  attention  was  fially  occupied  dsewheie,  while  his  means  were  insofo 
ficient  to  provide  any  vigorous  support  for  his  open  and  .secret  adherents  in  these 
territorie.s.  However,  in  the  autumn  of  127o  the  H:i]isburg  led  the  imperial  army 
through  Austria  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Ottokar  was  abandoned,  both  by  the 
Austrian  nobles  and  by  some  of  his  most  powerful  Bohemian  nobility,  with  the 
result  that  the  two  opponents  never  met  in  conflict;  the  Bohemian  king  pre- 
ferred submission  to  the  hazardous  alternative  of  giving  battle.  The  peace  of 
Vienna  (November  21,  1276)  deprived  Premysl  Ottolcar  II  of  his  position  as  a 
great  power;  he  was  obl^^ed  to  surrender  Austria,  Styria»  Oarinthk,  and  other 
districts  which  he  had  conquered  and  not  inherited,  and  to  receivB  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  as  the  vassal  of  the  German  emperor. 

This  humiliating  settlement,  however,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  by  the 
proud  prince  as  a  permanADt  embargo  on  his  sdiemee.  Gonceniing  the  ftitura 
tektions  of  Bohonia  with  the  empire,  and  r^rding  certain  important  points  in 
the  peace  of  Vienna^  more  particularly  the  amnesty  to  tbe  Bohemian  lords  who  had 
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deserted  K-em\  si  Ottokar,  and  the  proposed  marriage  of  a  son  and  daughter  of  the^ 
two  princes,  mistmderstandings  hroke  out,  which  soon  ended  in  that  fresh  struggle 
with  Rudolf  wlucb  the  Bohemian  king  was  anzioiis  to  prorokaL  In  the  bftttle  of 
DUmkrat  (on  the  Marchfeld),  on  August  26, 1278,  Hemyal  Ottokar  was  captured^ 
in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  after  a  heroio  Btrng^asd  mtndeied  by  oeitain  kiii|^ 
who  had  a  private  grudge  against  him. 

The  Pieiiijblid  territories  now  surrendered,  almost  without  resistance,  to  the 
German  king,  who  was  regarded  with  considerable  favour  by  the  German  popula- 
tion of  the  towns,  by  a  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  nut  least  by  Bishop  Bruno. 
However,  disturbances  and  revolts  of  the  nobility  were  caused  l>y  the  ajtj'ointraent 
of  the  margrave  Utto  u£  Brandenburg  to  act  as  regent  for  Weuzel,.tiie  sou  of  We- 
mysl  Ottokar,  who  was  only  seven  years  old ;  Otto  was  installed  in  Bohemia  by 
Uttdolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  took  Moravia  entirely  under  his  own  care,  leaving  the 
administration  of  it  to  Bishop  Bruno.  Additional  causes  of  disturbance  were 
a  famine,  and  the  general  misery  resulting  from  many  years  of  war.  Thus  the 
first  years  after  the  death  of  their  great  king  were  a  time  of  misery  for  Bohemia. 
When,  however,  Wenzel  II  (who  became  the  son-in-law  and  received  the  support 
of  the  German  king)  ascended  the  throne  in  1283  (see  Fig.  IS  of  tlie  plate  facing 
page  248)  an  Indian  summer  of  prosperity  seemed  to  Lave  begun  for  the  house  of 
Ffemysl.  A  return  to  prosperity  was  facilitated  both  by  a  peaceable  and  serious 
govemnient  and  by  the  riches  of  the  couutrj',  especially  the  int  uine  from  the  silver- 
mines.  The  young  king,  with  bis  vivid  inteie-i  in  art  and  .srieti'  e,  gained  a  great 
reputation  lor  the  Bohemian  court,  and  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  artists  and 
scholara. 

This  intmial  development  was  accompanied  by  a  sucaessfol  foreign  fobcy. 

After  the  struggle  with  the  Mongols,  Silosia  ceases  to  rank  amoug  the  conntrie.s  of 
importance  in  the  histor}' of  the  world,  a!i<l  fiom  1241  its  history  is  purely  locaL 
Once  again  the  countrj-  was  broken  into  petty  piinci[>alities,  some  of  which  were 
in  continual  hostility  with  Poland,  and  were  thus  driven  into  connection  widi  the 
Pfemyslid  kingdom  tlirongh  aftinities  of  ci\'ili7.ation  and  race.  In  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  March fehl  the  dukes  of  Breslau,  Glogau  (see  Fig.  10  of  the  plate 
lacing  page  248,  "  Bohewian,  Moravian,  and  Silesian  i-'rinces  "),  and  Oppcln  acted 
as  the  independent  allies  of  the  Bohemian  king.  Among  the  Silesian  princes^ 
Heinrich  IV  of  Breslau  (1273-1290;  see  Fig.  12  of  the  same  plate)  became  promi- 
nent at  that  time;  like  his  grandfather  Heinrich  If,  he  acquired  the  principality  of 
Uracow,  and  thus  gained  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  Polish  Empire.  How- 
evw,  when  he  died,  leaving  no  issue,  the  confusitni  in  Poland  and  Silesia  broke 
out  tile  more  violently.  In  the  course  of  these  troubles,  King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia^ 
."supported  by  several  Silesian  dukes,  who  recognised  him  as  their  feu<Ial  over- 
lord, succeeded  in  conquering  Cracow  in  1291,  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Poland 
in  Qneeen  in  1300,  titrm  uniting  the  heritage  of  the  Fiasts  with  that  of  th» 
Kemyalids. 

Nor  was  this  the  end.  In  the  following  year  (1301)  the  male  line  of  the  Hun- 
garian royal  house  of  Ai-pad  became  extinct,  and  one  party  in  the  countr}-  oflfered 
this  crown  to  the  Bohemian  king ,  he  did  not  accept  it  himself,  but  transferred  it 
to  his  son  Wensel  III,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  at  Stuhlweissenburg: 
However,  (his  period  of  brilliant  prosperity  lasted  but  a  .short  time  for  the  Pfe- 
myslida.   The  Hungarian  crown  oould  not  be  retained  in  face  of  Uifi  Angevia 
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claims,  and  in  the  year  1304  Wenzol  III  nltamloned  Hunga^}^  At  the  same  time 
Wenzel  II  became  involved  in  war  with  the  Liernian  king  Albreelit.  In  the  course 
of  this  struggle  he  died  in  1305,  at  the  age  vi  thirty-four.  Wiieu  his  heir  was 
meditating  an  advance  upon  Poland  in  the  following  year  (1306)  to  crush  the 
naiiig  of  Vladislav  Lokietek,  the  Polish  clairuaut  to  the  throne,  be  was  murdered 
by  an  assassin  in  tlie  eastle  uf  Olmiitz;  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  house  of  the  Fremyslide,  leaving  no  issue,  although 
mairied. 


5.  THE  LUXEMBUEGS 

A.  KtSG  JOHANV 


Claims  to  the  Eoliemian  inheritance  were  now  raised  from  two  quarters:  Duke 
Heinrich  of  Carinthia  relied  upon  the  claim  of  his  wife  Anna,  the  eldest  sister  of 
King  Wenzel  III ;  on  the  other  hand  the  German  king  Albrecht  regarded  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  as  escheated  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  conferred  them  upon  his 
pMe=t  son,  Duke  IJudolf  of  Austria.  After  the  premature  death  of  Eudolf  in  1307, 
Heinrich  nf  Carinthia  succeeded  in  securing;  a  majority  ni  the  votes  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nobilitj,  and  it  was  only  in  Moravia  that  King  Albrecht  could  secure  recog- 
nition for  his  seocmd  hod  Friediich.  However,  when  Albrecht  fdl  in  the  following 
year  (1 308)  under  the  murderous  attack  of  his  nephew  Johannes  ("  Farridda 
Duke  Friedrich  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  continue  the  war 
againflt  TTeinrioh  in  Bohemia,  and  nlsn  to  surrender  Moravia,  with  the  ex^'cption  of 
certain  towns  whicli  remained  in  his  possession  as  a  pledge  for  the  repayment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Heinrich  of  CSarinthia  was,  however,  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficult '  party 
questions  which  troubled  Bohemia.  King  and  nobles,  nobles  and  towns,  were  in 
a  5:tate  nf  perpettial  liostility.  Tlie  rf^nlt  wa??  pcen  in  disturbances  and  acts  of 
aggression  which  lost  Heinrich  his  prestige  in  the  country.  A  new  party  arose, 
led  by  the  abbot  Conrad  of  Ktinigssaal,  wliich  attempted  to  secure  a  new  ruler  by 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  Wenzel  IT.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Johann,  the  yotm;:  sna  of  tlie  new  German  emperor  Heinrich  VII  of 
Lu^cemburg.'  On  Se]»teml)er  1.  I.'IO.  tlie  marriage  of  the  German  prince,  who  was 
fourteen  \  ears  uf  a^^e,  wiili  the  Hoheniian  princess,  who  was  ei\'hteei),  was  cele- 
brated in  .Speyer.  The  Ciernian  emperor  had  previously  released  the  Boiicuuaus 
frem  their  oath  to  t^e  Dnke  of  Carinthia  (in  the  previous  July)  at  Frankfort,  and 
had  invested  bis  son  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as  (  rh(  at(  <1  flf  fs  of  the  empira 
The  conquest  of  the  cmnitry  was  not  a  lengthy  task,  as  King  Heinrich,  recoj^nising 
the  hopelea^ness  of  resistance,  sjieedily  entered  u|>on  nef^ntiations  and  voluntarily 
left  the  country.  The  occiij)ation  of  Moravia  was  accomplished  with  e  iual  facility. 
Johann  even  aaanmed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland,  as  a  sign  that  he  pa  nposed  to 
maintain  the  daims  of  his  Ffemyslid  predecessors  to  this  crown. 

The  course  of  his  government  was  soon,  however,  considerably  disturbed, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  feeling  enteitained  by  the  high  Bohemian 

1  See  Figa.  9end 4«rtlie pkta  fteutg  248,  "Bohimieii,  M omflen,  end 80e^  IWaeeeet  tbe 
GI«ie«rtbeM«idfolgee.'* 
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nobility  for  Archbishop  Peter  of  Mainz  aud  other  German  counsellors,  whom  King 
Ueinrich  had  sent  to  direct  his  inexperienced  son.  Johann  found  his  difficulties 
iDoxcased  hy  the  death  of  his  imperial  father  (1313),  whieh  deprived  him  of  the 

support  of  tlie  German  Empire.  He  was  obliged  iu  consent  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Germans  from  Jioheniia,  aud  to  resign  the  pjoveniinent  of  the  country  to  Hein- 
rich  of  Li[Mi,  tlie  most  powerful  of  the  Boheiuiau  buroua.  Peace,  however,  was  not 
even  then  secuied.  Financial  disputes  hetnreen  the  king  and  bis  chief  adviser, 
the  extraordinary  connection  between  Lipa  and  the  Dowager  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
former  consort  both  of  Wenzel  II  and  Duke  Kndolf,  who  resided  in  Koiiigingratz, 
aud  overshadowed  the  court  of  the  queen  proper,  together  with  other  causes,  led 
to  the  forcible  removal  of  Lipa  (1315),  whereupon  Archbishop  Peter  again  received 
the  position  of  chief  minister.  Aftei  :i  rule  of  two  jean  he  was  a<^'ain  forced  to 
yield  to  the  powerful  nobles  (I'.'Al).  King  .Tohanfi  was  weary  of  tliese  domej^tic 
troubles,  aud  turned  his  attention  to  foreign  aflairs,  especudiy  to  the  rivalry  between 
Lodwig  of  Bavaria  and  Friedrieh  the  Fair  of  Austoia  for  Hm  Gaman  crown ;  con* 
sequently  the  government  of  Bohemia  and  the  work  of  resistance  to  the  nobles 
devolved  upon  his  wife  Queen  Elizabeth,  w  ho  received  very  little  support  from 
her  husband.  The  result  was  a  general  revolt  against  the  king  (1318),  which  ho 
was  powerless  to  suppre.s.s.  Fiuall)",  by  the  intervention  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  a 
somewhat  degrading  compromise  with  the  revolted  barons  was  effected  at  Tauss, 
and  the  king  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  his  title,  his  position,  and  the  rich 

income  of  his  territory. 

King  Johauu,  a  restless,  cheerful,  somewhat  e.vtravagauL,  but  highly  gifted  and 
chivalrous  character,  secured  a  great  extension  of  tenitccy  for  Bohemia  in  the . 
-course  of  the  numerous  enterprises  and  intrigfues  in  which  he  was  continually 
invtdved.  After  tlie  death  of  the  margrave  Waldemar  of  Brandenburg,  the  Olier- 
iausitz  fell  into  his  liands  (1319).  In  1322  he  received  in  pawn  from  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  the  town  of  Eger,  with  its  territory,  which  have  ever  since  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Bohemia.  He  was  ul^lc  definitely  to  liberate  Moravia  from  all  the 
claims  aud  demands  which  the  Hapsburgs  could  make  upon  that  province.  For  a 
few  years  (1331-1333)  he  even  secured  possession  c(  part  of  Louibardy,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  intrusted  to  his  eldest  son  Karl,  while  his  youngest  son,  Jobann 
Heinrich,  received  the  province  of  Tyrol,  with  the  hand  of  Margarota  ^krauliasdi, 
in  1330  ;  liut  Johann  Heinrich  was  unable  permanoitly  to  mBAiwtaiin  Jug  ixald  of 
this  possession  (only  to  1441). 

The  most  important  acquisition  made  by  King  Johann  was  that  of  Silesia, 
whidi  gave  to  Bohemia  an  enormous  increase  of  extent  and  power.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Silesiau  princes  (see  Figs.  13  to  15  of  the  plate  facing  this  page")  with 
Bohemia  had  begun  under  the  last  of  the  Premyslids,  and  had  been  dissolved  ujkju 
the  extinction  of  tills  race;  it  was  made  permanent  under  the  rule  of  King  Johann. 
As  early  as  the  year  1327,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  expedition  against  Poland, 
Johann  received  the  homage  of  the  dukes  of  Ujiper  SQesia,  including  those  of 
Teschen,  Falkenberg,  Au.schwitz,  Ratibor,  and  finally  of  Oppeln.  Tn  the  same  year 
Breslau  i-ecognised  the  Bohemian  king  as  its  feudal  over-lord ;  tiiis  example  was 
followed  in  1328  by  most  of  the  duchies  of  Lower  Silesia,  Liegnitc,  Bri^ 
Sagan,  Ohk  In  1381  Johann  forced  Glogau  to  do  homage  by  a  threat  of  invasion. 
These  acquisitions  were  further  eec-n red  by  a  treaty  between  King  Johann  and  the 
Polish  king  Gasimir,  sou  of  Vladislav  Lokietek  (p.  247),  iu  1335,  whereby  Johann 
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land  2.  Duke  WotizoI  tin-  Paint  (Puint  Wenccslxis,  f 

1.  Tbe  K-ft  tbinl  of  iLe  tiiptycb  uf  Tbomos  of  Modeaa ;  Madonna  with  child  between  St. 
Venzel  and  St.  Palmatius.  Until  1780  OH  tiwirall  of  tbe  high  altar  ot  the  Kreoz- 
knpelK-  uf  K;irl>t('iii,  now  in  the  IIofmn.-rnTii  at  Vienna.  (After  .Td>.>T  N'tniwiiChV 
work  :  •'  Mediaeval  Wail  I'aintinga  and  Panels  of  C-'iwtle  KorUtcin  in  I3oheiuia.") 

9.  Statuo  uf  tbe  foazteanth  eentniy  with  tbe  dga  mamuil  of  Ftoter  P«il«rt  IfOBb  Fragno 

cathedral. 
8.  King  Jobu  (1311-1346),  and 
4»  Queen  ElinbetiL  of  fiobemia. 

(From  a  manuM  ript  in  the  Vienna  HofUbliotlHik.  Altar  Joatf  Vaowiitbi  "lha  Cjela  af  LaxaiD- 

burg  raiiitings  iil  Karlstein.") 

5  and  6.  Charles  lY  (134&-1378). 

8.  Aa  tnaigmve  of  Moravia,  or  crown 

R.  Ah  emperor. 
7.  Wenccslaa  IV, a«  German  king:  Wenz«l  (137»-14iy). 
a  JobatMaigimve  of  Ifoimvia  (1375-1411). 

(5-3  after  niniatwaain  fba  Iglau  Baigiadt  Baaaaeiipt  prcaomd  in  the  tows  anhiwaa  at  l^Mia.) 

t^lb.  Sewl-  of  Sik'^i  kn  Prince.". 

8.  Boleslav  tbe  Lung  (11G2-I201);  the  only  f;enuiae  eeal,  from  a  doottinent  dated  Leubiu^ 

1175.    Inscription  :  Bolezkus  dux  ZIc(8ie). 
l(k  Conrad  I  ( —  1266)  of  Ologau.    First  ducal  seal  engraved  both  on  obverse  and  reverse; 
from  a  document  dated  Lcubus,  1253.   Obvexae :  Coniadoa  dei  gra(tia)  dux  Zleaie  at 
Polonie.   Reverae :  S(igilluni)  dnen  Oonradi. 

11.  Ileinrich  III  (1241-12C)f;),  in  mat  nrniail  aiiil  arninur,  with  Kwonl  ami  t'n^,'li'  alj i fid,  bare- 

headed,  under  tbe  gate  of  a  caijtle  or  town  ;  from  a  document  dated  Breslau,  12(56. 

12.  Hdntieb  17  (1866-1290) ;  the  features  aomewhat  nblitereted  ;  horebaaded,  the  figure  in 

striking  correspiindcncc  w  ith  tli.1t  on  tlic  toinli  in  tlii'  Tj!vs1;iu  Kroiizkirche;  a  great 
»eal  of  high  technical  excellence  from  a  ducnnient  dated  Breslau,  l±t^.  Outer  inscrip' 
tion :  Sigil(lnm)  Hanriei  qiuiti  dei  gm(tia)  duda  Skaie.  Inner  inamptum :  at  damini 
Wratizlavie. 

13.  Konrad  of  Ols  ;  from  a  document  datcti  Tix-bnitz,  1341. 

14.  Wenzel  I  of  Brieg  ;  from  a  dfjcument  dated  Brejtlau,  1353. 

15.  Ladi«lau4  of  Oppeln  ;  from  a  document  dateil  Bn  slati,  13''6 

(9  and  10  after  Alwin  Schultz,  Sileaian  seals  to  1:250  ;  U  and  12  after  Paul  ITotenhauc-r,  Sile- 

sian  seals  fi>     1250  to  1^;  18-19  after  ToL  xxri  of  the  Vanina  fdr  Geaehiehte  and 

Altertum  .Sclili/.-siuns.) 

16-34.  Seals  of  Bohemian  King«<. 

10.  Wenceslaus  I  (123«>-12.'>3);  Inuii  u  ducument  dated  1232.  OLivcibl. 
17.  Pfemysl  Ottocar  II  (1253-1278).  Obverse. 

19.  WeoceBhuiB  II  (1283-1305),  the  lost  but  one  of  tbe  PlFemyalida.  Obvene. 

19.  SigiBmnnd  (1419^1437). 

2».  Ladishus  I'n  funin-*  (I  jr>2-l4I»7);  imperial  aeol. 

SI.  <imtg  Podiebiud  (1408-1471). 

n.  Wladtahkw  (1471-1516). 

2:5.  Mattl.in^;  r..rviinH  (1479-1490). 

24.  Ludwig  (161«i-lo2tj). 

(16-S4  Ann  the  oriicinali  la  the  Hlonf  iaii  Btats  ArabiTaa  at  Britam.) 
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renounced  the  claims  to  tlie  Polish  crown,  whicli  he  had  hitherto  maintained  as 
heir  o£  the  Premyalids,  receiving  in  return  the  cession  of  the  Silesian  districte 
umdMr  Fbliflh  goireiiimeiiti 

B.  King  Charles  IV 

When  Johaun  fell,  "the  crown  of  knighthood,"  in  the  battle  of  Crecy-en-Pon- 
thieu  (on  August  26,  1346,  the  auniversarj-  of  the  death  of  Premysl  Ottokar  II), 
the  domestic  resources  of  Bohemia  had  been  greatly  shaken  by  his  eztiavagant 

and  unsystcniatic  government.  However,  his  successful  fnrei<rn  and  military 
policy,  which  secuivd  a  position  for  his  son  and  heir,  Charles,  liad  largely  conntor- 
balanced  these  disadvantages  j  fur  a  time  the  Bohemian  king  ruled  over  a  uK^re 
eactensive  territory  than  any  of  his  predeoesaors  had  ever  acquired,  with  the 
exception  of  Pfemysl  Ottokar  II,  To  this  power  was  now  added  the  dignity  of 
the  empire.  Thanks  to  the  diplomacy  of  his  father,  Charles  was  elected  a.s 
"Charles  IV"  on  July  11,  1346,  after  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria. 

On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Charles  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had 

enjoyed  a  wide  experience  in  his  youth  (see  Figs.  5  and  6  of  the  jilate  facing  page 
24B).  Uis  father  had  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
comt  of  FsriB,  and  his  intellectual  powers  soon  made  it  possiUe  for  him  to  take 
part  in  the  business  of  government  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Parma  to 
administer,  to  guide,  and  to  defend  his  father's  Italian  acquisitions.  In  the  year 
1 332,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ho  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  his  powerful  adversaries 
at  San  Felice.  However,  the  Italian  lands  eventually  proved  untenable,  and  were 
sold  by  King  Johann  in  the  following  year.  In  1333  Charles  received  the  title  of 
margrave  of  Moravia,  and  took  over  the  government  of  the  hereditar}'  dominions. 
He  at  once  reduced  the  shattered  resources  of  the  kingdom  to  ordei.  Intrirrues 
among  the  nobles  caused  at  Limes  serious  dissension  between  father  and  i>ou. 
These  quarrels  reached  their  h^hest  point  in  the  jBun  1336-1337  when  Charles 
was  forced  to  resign  the  administration  of  Bohemia.  But  in  1338  a  complete 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  in  1341  King  Johann,  of  his  own  initiative,  secured 
the  recognition  of  Charles  as  his  successor  in  the  Bohemian  kingdom,  during  his 
own  lifetime.  Of  special  importanoe  to  Charles  was  the  year  1342,  when  his 
former  tutor  and  his  father's  friend  at  the  French  court,  the  archbishop  Pierre 
Roger  of  Ronen,  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Clement  VI.  Tliese  two  highly  gifted 
men  are  said  to  have  predicted  their  careers  to  one  another  during  their  intercoursa 
in  Paris.  The  support  of  the  Pope  enabled  Charles  in  1344  to  raise  the  bishopric 
of  Ptague,  which  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Mainz,  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  archbishopric,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  bishopric  of 
Ulmiitz  in  Moravia  and  the  newly  founded  bishopric  of  Leitomischl  in  Bohemia. 
Clement  VI  also  took  an  honoumble  share  in  the  prouHition  of  the  future  king  of 
Bohemia  to  the  throne  of  Germany.  Charles  was  spared  the  trouble  of  a  struggle 
with  the  emperor  Ludwig  of  Ptavaria,  who  had  been  dejiosed  on  Julv  11,  1346,  for 
as  he  waB  on  the  point  of  marching  against  Ludwig  he  received  the  news  of  his 
rival's  death  (1347). 

Charles  was  therefore  able  to  devote  himself  with  greats  Tigour  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  empire.  As  regarded  the  administration 
of  his  hereditary  territories,  he  found  a  welcome  supporter  in  his  brother  Johann 
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Heinrich,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  margmviate  of  Moravia  as  an  hereditaiy 
fief  (December  26,  1349).  bo  loug  as  be  lived,  this  brother  was  bound  to  Charles 
bj  ties  of  affection  and  friendship,  and  supported  him  zealously  and  unselfishly  in 
his  military  and  diplomatic  enterprises.  Their  mutual  relation  is  comparable  to 
that  which  existed  between  King  Pi'cmysl  Ottokar  I  and  Vladislav  Heinrich 
(p.  243).  Moravia  being  thus  secured  by  inheritance  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Lnxsmbui^  house,  the  diocese  of  Olmttti  and  llie  province  of  Troppau  were 
declared  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  made  indepenckiu  of  the  maigrftTiatd 
of  Moravia.  The  iluchy  of  Troppau  had  heon  alro.uly  fciuinle<l  by  King  Pfemyel 
Ottokar  II,  who  had  reserved  it  for  the  support  of  his  iilegaiiuaie  son  Nikolaus  I ; 
it  had  also  been  conferred  as  a  iief  by  King  Johaun  in  1318  upon  the  sun  and 
namesake  of  Nikokni,  so  that  the  antti^ttneDt  of  Charles  mdj  oonfiimed  his 
father's  dispositions.  The  rest  of  Silesia  Chrirles  had  already  in  1348  incorporated 
with  the  Bohemian  crown  as  empcrf»r  of  Geriuan} . 

The  assertion  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  that  Charles  IV  was  the  stepfaUier 
of  the  empire  and  the  father  of  Bohemia  is  justified  as  regards  the  latter  part  of 
the  remark.  The  whole  of  Charles's  political  activity  was  inspired  hy  tile  idea 
of  mnkirip;  his  fainily  and  his  rrnmtry  a  preat  power.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
independent  reign  to  his  death  he  e3Eerte<i  every  etiort  to  raise  Bohemia  to  the  level 
of  civilisation  and  intellectual  developmoit  already  attained  by  more  advanced 
countries.  He  extended  his  capital  of  Prague  and  laid  the  fumulation  of  its  great 
development,  increasing  its  lieauty  by  such  constructions  as  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Yeit,  the  Castle  of  llrads,  the  Teyn  Church,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Moldau.  He 
summoned  artists  of  famous  capacity,  both  German  and  Italian,  architects  and 
painters,  brass  founders  and  sculptors,  goldsmiths  and  other  miniatuvB  art  workers. 
To  hif?  lively  interest  in  science  —  he  was  himself  an  historical  and  theolopnal 
author  —  the  University  of  Pniguo  owes  its  origin,  at  a  time  when  such  educa- 
tional institutions  were  rare  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  except  in  France  (134S;  VoL 
VII,  p.  152).  Bologna  and  Paris  served  as  patterns  for  the  organisation  of  the 
university.  Charles  showi  d  au  extreme  interest  in  jurisprudence.  He  was  able 
to  regulate  imperial  aftairs  by  urdinanres  establishing  a  land  j)eace, by  the  "Golden 
Bull "  of  1356  (op.  cit.  p.  179),  aud  other  edicts ;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
a  uniform  legal  code  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  Majaias  Candina,  -How* 
ever,  his  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  nobility.  Further 
important  legal  work  was  achieved  in  Sih^sia  (hiring  his  reipn,  pnch  as  the  land 
register  for  the  duchy  of  Breslau,  "a  magnitieeut  wuik,  which  lias  Iteen  a  model  for 
all  later  surveys;**  tiie  Silesian  common  law  eode,a  redaction  of  the  "Sachsen- 
spieirel,"  wiih  speinal  niodificaLions;  and,  finally,  a  special  municipal  oode  for 

Breslau.  And  Charles  worked  no  less  vigorously  to  seenre  material  prosperity  in 
his  own  duuiiuions.  Mining,  forestry,  agncukure,  aud  catiio  iaruiing  then  became 
extremely  produetive.  Prague,  next  to  Breslau,  which  he  regarded  with  no  leas 
care,  became  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centres  in  Central  Europe,  and 
a  meeting-place  of  trafilc  from  the  south  to  the  north,  from  the  west  to  the  east 

The  energy  manifested  by  Charles  lY  in  promoting  the  advance  of  intellectual 
and  material  prosperity  deserves  the  more  recognition  for  the  reason  that  sevete 
plagues  ravaged  the  country  during  the  first  years  of  his  role;  such  were  the 
black  death,  the  Jewish  plague,  the  fiai;ellaiit  outburst  (see  coloured  plate  facing 
page  178  of  VoL  VII).   Though  these  plagues  did  not  prove  so  destructive  in  the 
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hereditary  lands  of  Charles  as  elsewhere,  they  were  none  the  less  a  poTrerful 
obstacle  to  the  development  o£  ttade  aud  intercourse,  of  education  and  art. 

It  must  also  not  be  fotgotten  that  the  emperor's  time  was  largely  occupied  hj 
political  boaineas,  militatj  eampftigiia^miid  joitmeya  to  difbrent  parta  of  the  empire* 
so  that  he  was  often  absent  from  his  hereditary  territories  for  months  at  a  time. 
The  resuhs  of  the  enerjjy  whirh  Charles  IV  displayed  ihrouph  the  thirty  years 
of  his  reign  seem,  in  briei,  to  have  been  tlie  secunug  ui  a  prospeiuus  future  to  the 
houae  of  Luxembuig.  whidi  tben  counted  numerous  male  desoendant&  Partly  by 
bold  opposition,  partly  by  clever  diplomacy,  he  gradually  overcame  the  influence  of 
the  Wittelsbaeh  family,  which  had  hitherto  been  |Hm-erfuI,and  tinally  secured  from 
them  tlie  important  Mark  oi  Brandeubur^  for  his  uwu  house  (1U73 ;  op.  cit  p.  180). 
Attbe  b(^:iniung  of  hia  reign  he  was  oppose  d  l  y  the  king  of  Poland,  whose  hostility 
was  supported  by  Duke  Bolko  of  Schweidnitz-.Tauer»  the  last  of  the  Sileaian  princea 
who  reniaiiK'd  independent  of  Bohemia.  In  the  year  1348,  however,  Cliarles  con- 
cluded an  otl'ensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Bohcmm,  whUe  he  so 
far  secured  the  good  fovour  of  Bolko  as  to  induce  him  to  conclude  a  pact  of 
inheritance  with  Bohemia  in  1364 ;  by  this  agreement  Charles,  who  entered  upon 
a  third  marriage  in  l.'.'M,  with  Anna,  dauyliler  of  tlie  Duke  of  Schweiduitz, 
secured  a  rea.sunnbie  prospect  of  acquiring  the  latter's  principality.  These  hopea 
were  realised  in  a  few  years  by  the  death  of  Bolko  in  1368. 

CSuurlea  had  also  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with  in  hia  leUtiona  with  his 
stepson,  Kudolf  IV  of  Austria,  This  prince  was  inspiired  by  an  invincible 
ambition  for  supremacy  and  power.  He  was  aiixinus  to  pecure  an  excejitional 
position  for  lii:3  kingdom  among  the  Germau  priacipalilies,  aud  wheu  Chaiies 
opposed  these  ambtiious  designs,  Budolf  was  ready  to  ad<^  any  and  every 
means  for  their  execution.  He  produced  forged  documents,  and,  what  was  more 
daufjeroii?,  made  alliances  with  foreign  princes  against  the  emperor,  supporting 
especially  King  Ludwig  of  Hungary,  who  caused  Charles  IV  serious  anxiety  on 
more  than  one  oocaaum.  However,  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  Luxembuig 
m<maTch  was  able  gradually  to  overcome  these  dangers,  aud  eventually  to  turn 
theio  to  his  own  account.  After  13f>"  tlie  attention  of  Duke  Budolf  was 
occupied  by  tlie  acquisition  o£  tlie  Tyrol,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  need  of  the 
emperor's  support  In  Februaiy,  1364,  in  the  course  of  a  meeting  of  nobles  at 
Bittnn,  he  concluded  with  Gharlea  an  important  succession  treaty,  whereby  the 
Luxemburg  and  TTap^btirf^  families  wore  reppectively  to  iiiheriL  one  aiiolher'a 
lands  in  case  either  house  should  become  extinct  in  the  male  and  female  hue. 

Gharlea  eonaideKably*  increased  his  dominions  by  purchase  and  by  acquisition 
in  other  ways,  eapedally  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  in  Lausitz;  in  other  ways, 
t«n,  he  attempted  to  secure  for  his  family  tlie  pro';]icct  of  siicfe?sion  to  neigh- 
bouring thrones,  particularly  by  well-considered  family  alliances.  Both  liudoif  IV, 
and  also  his  brother  Duke  Albrecht  III,  who  succeeiled  him  as  Duke  of  Austria 
in  1365,  were  married  to  daugfatera  of  Charles  lY.  His  son  Wenael  (bom  1861X 
by  Anna,  was  originally  betrothed  to  the  niece,  at  that  time  the  heiress  (jf  King 
Ludwig  of  Hungary.  When,  however,  in  after  yean«,  this  monarch  had  dauf^hters 
of  his  own,  the  betrothal  was  dissolved,  and  in  1371  Wenzei  married  Johanna, 
tiie  daughter  of  Albrecht,  duke  of  Bavaiia.  Cbarles  IV  attemjrted  to  many  hia 
aeeood  son,  Sigismund  (Siegmund),  to  Haiia,  the  dder  daughter  and  hdreaa 
•ipacent  of  Ludwig  of  Hungaiy. 
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Ghat'leB  IV  left  his  family  in  a  strong  position  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 

sixty-three,  on  November  29,  1378.  Wenzel  had  aheady  Ijeen  appointed  German 
emperor  (1376)  by  the  Klectors,  and  waa  also  in  possession  of  Bohemia  and 
Silesia.  The  second  sou,  Sigismund,  received  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and 
tbe  joungeetk  Jobanu,  part  of  the  LauaiU.  The  maigmviate  of  Moravia  bad  been 
governed  until  1883  by  Wenzel,  the  broker  of  Charles  IV,  who  also  luled  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  Bohemian  king  held  the  feudal  rights  over  this  pro- 
vince, and  after  the  death  of  the  margrave  Johann  in  1375  the  country  was 
divided  among  bis  three  sons,  Jo(b)8t  (Jodok),  Prokop,  and  Johann  iikibeslav. 

C,  KiSQ  WbKZIL  ;  THE  RiSB  OF  THS  HVSSITBS 

Rarely  do  grandfather,  fatber.  and  grandson  display  differences  of  life  and 
charact<»r  so  profound  as  may  be  noted  in  tbe  case  of  Johann,  C'iiarles,  and  W  rnzcl. 
The  diploiiiaUc  powers  of  ICiug  Johauu  rt^uppear  as  practical  stalebmauship  of  a 
high  order  in  the  oase  of  Charles ;  in  Wenadf  however,  scarce  the  hnmUest  rem* 
nant  of  political  capacity  is  discernible;  ag^,the  extra\  a^nance  of  the  gtand father 
becomes  remarkable  economy  in  the  son  and  avarice  in  the  ;n^ndson.  Johann 
is  a  fiery,  impetuous,  chivairic  figure,  seeking  and  tindin^  death  in  the  press  of 
battle;  Charles  is  a  m6re  patriarchal  character,  with  no  preference  for  war,  though 
far  from  cowardly;  Wenzel,  as  years  pass  by,  exhibits  a  voluptuousness  immoder- 
ate and  even  brutal,  cowaidioe  oonjoined  widi  cruelty,  a  blend  of  inddenoe  and 
vacillation. 

Feeble  as  was  bis  capacity  for  empire  (see  Fig.  7  of  the  plate  facing  page  24^') 
this  princtj  was  now  confronted  with  the  task  of  governing  not  only  the  realm  oi 
a  great  dynasty,  but  also  the  administration  of  tb»  vast  Geimm  Empire,  with  iu 
various  and  divei^nt  interests ;  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  all  the  material  for 
political  and  social  conflagration  had  been  collected.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Karl  IV  an  event  had  occurred  which  threw  the  critical  nature  of  the  general  sit- 
uation into  strong  relief.  Two  Popes  were  disputing  the  tiara,  each  with  his  own 
following  among  the  princes  and  the  clergy,  —  Urban  VI  at  Borne  and  Clem- 
ent VII  at  Avignon.  Wenzel,  whose  special  business  it  should  have  been,  as  Crer- 
man  emi>eror,  to  allay  the  schism  in  the  Church,  calmly  contemplated  the  spread 
of  this  disorder  in  every  direction.  Another  difficult  problem  for  his  consideration 
was  the  position  of  his  brother  .Sigismund  in  Hungary.  The  Luxemburg  prince 
had  married  Maria,  the  elder  daughter  of  King  Ludwig  I,  who  had  no  male  issue, 
and  occupied  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  also,  after  1370,  that  of  Poland ;  on  Liid- 
wig's  death  in  1.S82  his  son*in-law  claimed  the  Pnli>ih  and  Hungarian  kingdoms 
in  the  right  of  liis  wife.  The  attempt  to  secure  Poland  resulted  in  total  failure, 
while  Hungary  w;is  only  secure^l  after  a  severe  struggle,  which  absorbed  more  of 
Wenzel's  resources  than  he  could  well  spare.  Within  the  empire,  again,  the  king 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  struggle  between  the  ptinoes  and  the  towns.  The 
partiality  which  he  at  first  displayed  for  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  indecision 
when  his  support  proved  inadequate  to  secure  victory  for  the  towns,  and  his 
diminishing  interest  in  German  affairs  eventually  lost  him  the  sympathies  of  all 
|)arties  alike. 

These  various  Imetgn  oomplic^ons,  for  the  suecessfol  solution  of  whidi 
Wensd  possessed  neither  the  judgment,  the  force  of  will,  nor  Uie  tenadty,  became 
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far  more  dangproiis  on  account  of  the  rise  of  political,  social,  and  religious  diffi- 
culties, with  which  he  was  too  weak  to  cope,  within  his  own  hereditary  territories. 
However,  these  menaoing  dai^fers  were  not  apparent  at  the  outaet  of  his  govern- 
ment in  Bohemia.  The  organisation  which  Karl  IV  had  set  on  foot  continued  to 
work  excellently  for  a  timn.  nnd  Weuzel  was  not  the  man  to  strike  out  a  line  of 
his  own.  He  continued  tlie  great  architet^tural  works  which  his  father  iiad 
begun ;  he  extended  the  university ;  literary  work,  especially  in  the  Ciiech  lan- 
guage, met  with  his  zealous  support  It  was  at  this  period  (hat  Huss  altered  and 
simplified  the  Boliemian  orthography. 

Jiut  the  signs  of  dissension  in  the  public  life  of  Bohemia  grew  more  and  more 
dibliuct.  The  University  of  Prague  iu  particular  was  the  auiruug  ptunt  of  the 
first  line  of  cleavage.  The  Bohemian  element  in  the  population  had  grown  until 
it  outnumbered  the  other  three  nationalities,  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Fides, 
and  the  result  was  a  demand  for  a  corresponding  redistribution  of  votes  in  munici- 
pal and  other  corporations.  Soon,  again,  the  Bohemian  nationality  divei;ged 
from  the  other  three  nations  upon  re^gious  questions,  which  had  wtixely  occu> 
pied  the  attention  of  the  clergy  since  the  days  of  Cfliarles  IV,  The  German 
preacher  Conrad  Waldhauser,  whom  Charles  had  summoned  from  Austria  to 
i'rague,  then  supported  the  Czech  Milicz  of  Kremsier  in  his  crusade  against  the 
immorality  of  laity  and  deigy.  They  b<^  died  during  Charles'  leign,  and  the 
activity  of  their  successors  became  rather  nationalist  than  religious,  and  was 
directed  against  the  German  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Aiignstin- 
ians  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  against  the  upper  clerg}-,  the  archbishop  of 
Prague  and  the  chapter.  Wenzel  became  involved  in  the  quarrel,  and  treated  the 
archbishop  of  Prague^  Johann  von  Jenstein,  and  his  officials  with  undue  severity. 
In  the  course  of  the  conflict  tliey  were  taken  prisoners,  examined  under  torture, 
and  severely  punislicd ;  une  of  them,  Doctor  Johann  von  Pomuk,  otherwise 
Xepomuk,  who  had  been  so  brutally  mishandled  as  to  be  past  all  hope  of 
leooveiy,  was  drowned  in  the  Moldan  at  the  king's  orders.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1393. 

In  the  very  next  I'ear  the  king  was  to  discover  the  weakness  of  the  fntmdations 
supporting  the  power  which  he  exercised  with  such  despotism  iu  Bohemia.  The 
most  distinguished  noble  families  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  object  of  ovet^ 
throwing  the  king's  advisers  and  of  leoovering  their  foinm  tights  to  a  share  in 

the  administration. 

Their  enterprise  was  especially  dangerous  to  Wenzel,  for  the  reason  that  they 
had  TOCured  the  support  of  (he  king's  cousin  Jost  (Jobst„  Jodokus),  the  margrave 
uf  :  I V ia.  Just,  whose  {personality  is  henceforward  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  history  of  Wenzel's  reign,  had  been  mai^;rave  and  over-lord  of  Moravia  since 
the  death  of  his  father  Johann  (1375 ;  see  Fig.  8  of  the  plate  facing  page  248). 
Important  estates  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  two  brothers,  who  were  independent 
of  Jost  But  no  love  was  loet  between  them  from  the  outset,  and  the  enmity 
between  .Ti)st  and  Procnp  resulted  in  a  furious  struggle  between  the  brothers  in 
Morn\ia,  which  caused  great  suft'ering  for  a  long  period  to  ihe  whole  margraviate, 
aud  especially  to  the  bishopric  of  Olmiitz.  Jost,  an  ambitious  and  capable  char- 
acter, succeeded  in  securing  the  coofidence  of  the  seU-mistrastfol  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  was  allowed  to  assume  part  of  his  imperial  duties  in  return  f  ir  an  adecpiate 
GODsideiation.  To  b^;in  wiUi,  he  was  appointed  (1383)  vicar  of  the  empire  for 
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Italy,  as  Wenzel  hoped  that  his  cousin  would  clear  his  way  for  a  piogiefls  to  Kome. 
In  return  for  the  Tnilitary  and  pecuniary  help  which  he  gave  to  Weir^'l  and 
iiigismund  in  the  iiunr,'arian  war,  Just  obtained  the  Mark  of  Brandeuburg  on 
mortgage  in  1388;  tu  this  were  soou  added  Luxemburg  and  the  governorship  of 
Alsacei  When  Wenzd  fiiat  (about  1387)  entertained  the  idea  of  abdieatiBg  the 
German  crown,  lie  had  thoughts  of  transferring  it  to  his  l^Ioravian  cousin.  .Tost 
had  serious  hopes  of  j^ecuriiig  iliat  dignity,  as  is  proved  l>y  the  fact  that  in  1389 
he  concluded  compacts  with  Duke  Albrecht  TTI, "  in  the  event  of  his  becomiuf!; 
king  of  Germany."  The  plan,  however,  came  to  nothing.  In  the  year  1390  Jost 
^ru  again  appointed  imperial  vicar  for  Italy,  with  a  view  to  the  more  eerioiiB  con- 
aidetation  of  the  papal  question  and  the  crowning  of  Wemsel  as  emperor;  but  the 
mai^grave  was  induced  to  decline  the  honour  by  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
turbances in  Bohemia,  and  personally  took  tlie  lend  of  the  aristocratic  league 
against  the  king,  and  secured  for  this  movement  the  support  of  King  Sigismimd 
of  Hungar}  ,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Austria,  and  the  margrave  Wilhelm  of  Meissen. 

Wemsel  was  able  to  lelj  only  upcm  the  humble  reaouroes  of  his  eoosin  Prooop 
of  Moravia  and  of  his  youngest  brother  Johann  of  CKlrlitz.  But  before  hostilities 
were  actually  bejjun  the  <  Tif»  tlfvtxtes  succeeded  in  capturing  the  king's  person 
(May  S,  ];!94).  ITis  two  ullies  uttenipted  to  rescue  him,  the  sole  result  beintj 
that  Wenzel  was  cuutiued  tiisi  in  a  liohemian  aud  afterwards  in  an  Austrian 
casde.  Meanwhile  Jost  administeiced  the  government  of  Bohemia.  Germany 
then  began  to  menace  the  conspirators,  who  liberated  tlie  king.  A  war  broke  cnt 
in  Bohemia  and  MoraWa  which  seemed  likely  to  be  prolonged  by  tlie  weakness 
of  Wenzel  and  the  nnitual  animosity  of  the  several  nioinberfs  (»f  the  ruyal  family. 
At  the  outset  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  drove  his  cousin  Jost  out  of  the  held 
by  the  oondusion  of  a  secret  recandHation  with  his  brother  Wensd,  whereby  he 
eecnred  the  office  of  Genoal  Vicar  in  Germany  (March,  1396),  with  the  reversion 
of  the  rierman  crown.  About  a  year  later  (Februarj',  1397)  Wenzel  in  turn  made 
peace  with  Jost,  and  allowed  him  to  establish  a  kind  of  co-regency  in  Pragua 

Suddenly,  however,  he  renounced  his  compact  with  Jost  and  summoned  Procop 
to  be  his  pmnanent  advisnr  (13u8) ;  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  temper  of  the 
German  electors  had  grown  threatening  owing  to  the  weakness  of  Wenzel's  gov- 
ernment. Wenzel  then  betook  himself  to  Germany,  held  a  diet  in  Frankfort 
(1398),  and  travelled  thence  to  Charles  VI  of  France  to  discuss  the  ditticult  prob- 
lem ot  allaying  the  papal  schism.  MeanwhUe,  the  federated  nobles,  support<?d 
by  Jost  and  Sigismmid,  began  war  in  Bohemia  against  Wenzel  and  Procop.  The 
struggle  continued  until  the  end  of  August,  1400,  when  Wenzel  received  the 
news  of  her  own  deposition  and  of  the  election  of  Buprecht  of  the  Palatinate 
as  king  of  the  Komans.  Wenzel  was  naturall}'  furious  at  the  insult.  He  could 
not,  however,  summon  up  resolution  to  strike  an  immediate  blow  for  tlie  recovery 
of  his  position.  He  made  a  second  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Sigismund ;  but 
the  brothers  again  quarrelled  concerning  the  conditions  und«r  whidi  the  king  of 
Hungary  should  take  up  arms  against  the  empire  on  behalf  of  Wenzel,  and  Sigis- 
mund reluctantly  retired  to  Buhemia.  Jost  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
stroke.  In  alliance  with  the  liohemian  barons,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  aud  the 
margrave  of  Meissen  he  forced  Wenzel  to  accept  a  regency  fur  Bohemia,  and  again 
eeciued  his  possession  of  Lausltz  and  of  the  Brandenburg  Mark  (August,  1401). 

Wenzel  was  amdous  to  put  an  end  to  this  tutolsge ;  for  this  purpose  he  agjm 
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coDdnded  a  compact  with  Sigbmond  at  the  b^ioning  of  1402,  appointing  him 
TiMgennt  or  co-rcgeut  in  Bohemia,  and  conferring  on  him  the  imporial  vicatiate 

for  Germany.  The  king  of  Hungar}-  rppaul  this  mark  of  confidence  by  making 
Wenzel  a  prisoner  (March,  140  J  i,  and  by  capturing  shortly  afterward?  his  most  faith- 
ful supporter,  the  mai^grave  Procop.  iSigismund  entei'ed  upon  relations  of  extreme 
iotiouu^  with  the  Austrian  dukes,  intrusted  them  with  the  care  the  person  o! 
the  Bohemian  king  in  August,  1402,  and  concluded  with  them  important  pacts 
of  iDheritance,  considerably  to  the  disadvantage  of  Jost  of  Moravia,  whose  Mark  of 
Brandenburg  he  treated  as  his  own.  The  ]»o<ition  wn^  at  length  entirely  ehangod 
by  a  rising  in  Huugarj'  which  obliged  Sigismund  to  abaudun  JJoliernia,  and  by  the 
ffig^  of  Wenzel  from  Austria  to  his  own  country  (November,  1  iU3),  where  he  was 
leoeived  with  much  jubilation^  owing  to  the  general  hatred  of  the  Austrian  rule, 
Jijst  was  reconciled  to  Wenzd,  chietly  for  the  reason  that  his  brother  Procop,  with 
whom  he  hnd  been  in  continual  hostility,  had  died  in  the  year  1405,  and  the 
attacks  of  Sij^isnumd  and  the  irap^lmr^.s  u]n>n  the  Bohemian  king  were  success- 
fully repulsed.  .S<>uiheru  Duhemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria  suliered  terrible  devasta- 
tion between  1404  and  1406  from  the  wars  between  the  princes  and  also  from  the 
ravages  of  the  dangerous  robber  baiuls  which  then  becajne  the  cuise  of  the  oountiy. 

Silesia  Hufrered  no  less  than  Buhenua  and  Mumvia  under  ilic  nnhappr  gnvom- 
ment  of  King  Wenzel.  At  the  outset  of  his  reigu  he  interfered  in  a  viulent  ijuarrel 
between  Breslau  and  the  local  chapter,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  town  against 
the  despotic  aggression  of  its  opponents  (1381).  Shortly  afterwards  he  involved 
this  important  oommercial  centre  (pk  250)  in  a  long  feud  with  the  dukes  of  Oppeln 
upon  the  question  of  a  heavy  guarantee  for  the  king's  financial  necessities.  In  the 
course  of  this  stnipgle  the  travelling  merchants  of  Breslau  suflTered  heavy  losses  in 
property  and  purse.  Some  of  the  Silesian  princes,  in  particular  those  of  Teschen, 
femained  faithful  to  Wensel  and  secured  high  of&ces  at  the  Bohemian  court; 
otheis,  however,  broke  their  feudal  ties  with  Bohemia  and  formed  oonnectiCDS  with 
Vladislav  JageUon.  the  reigning  king  of  Poland. 

These  numerous  indii  ati^  ns  of  retrogression  and  decay  in  the  hereditary  Lux- 
emburg territories  would  i>erhaps  have  been  less  ominous  had  not  the  religious 
aod  nationalist  movement  among  the  Bohemian  nation  then  attained  its  high- 
est points  declaring  war  with  teirible  determination  both  against  (he  Gatholio 
Churdi  and  against  German  influence  in  general  The  best-known  representa- 
tive of  the  reform  movement  aTnonn;  the  Bohemian  clci-g}-  is  John  Huss ;  he  had 
been  a  leading;  figure  among  the  lecturers  at  the  university  since  139G,  and  as 
preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel  at  Prague  enjoyed  an  unexampled  popularity 
among  all  classes  of  the  population.  He  and  his  followers  fulminated  in  the 
Bohemian  language  against  tlie  immorality  of  clerg}'  and  laity,  especially  against 
sale  uf  ecclesiastical  iifiices  (siniuny),  whereby  the  ranks  of  ilie  cler<;y  were 
hiled  with  un\vi<rthy  nieinbers.  Livinf;.-j  and  benefices  had  been  multij  lieti  t<»  such 
an  extent  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  that  even  small  churches  supported  numerous 
priests  in  idleness.  These  and  other  evils  formed  a  widespread  social  malady  of 
the  period,  and  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  Ijeen  com- 
bated by  Waldhauser  and  Milicz  (p.  253)  in  Bohemia,  by  Heinrich  of  Herford  in 
(Jermany,  and  by  John  Wiclif  in  England.  Xowhere,  however,  did  those  ecclesias- 
licai  (quarrels  fall  upon  a  soil  so  rich  in  national  animosities  as  in  Bohemia.  The 
war  broke  out  upon  the  question  of  the  condemnation  of  Wiclifs  writings,  which. 
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had  made  their  way  into  Bohemia  and  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  reform 
party  among  the  cleigy.  The  cathedral  chapter  requested  the  university  to  oppose 
^  the  disseminatitHi  of  Widifs  works  and  opinions ;  they  met  with  a  refusal  from 
(he  Bohemian  "  nation  "  in  the  university  which  was  ptaclically  led  by  Huaa.  The 
breach  existing  in  the  university  and  witliin  the  nation  was  widened. 

The  same  opposition  reappeared  a  few  years  later  upon  the  question  of  con- 
dudiug  the  papal  schism.  The  CoviiieQ  of  Pisa  (1409)  proposed  to  settle  the 
question  d^nitely  by  obaenong  an  ecdesiastical  neutrality  and  refusing  obedienoe 
to  either  Pope.  In  the  University  of  Prague  the  idea  commended  itself  only  to 
the  Bohemiaa  nation  ;"  the  three  remaining  nationalities  in  conjunction  with  ll.e 
upper  clei-gy  adhered  tirmly  to  the  Eoman  Pope  Gi"egory  XII.  Xing  Wenzei,  m 
contrast  to  Bupracht^  dedaied  for  eeolesiastical  neutrality,  and  the  Cieoh  party 
induced  him  to  issue  that  fatal  decree  whereby  the  Bohemian  "  nation,"  though  in 
the  minority,  was  henceforward  to  have  three  votes  in  all  university  discussions 
and  resolutions,  while  tiie  three  uou-13uhemiau  nations  were  to  have  bub  one  vote 
between  them.  Itda  measure  imt^ied  the  despotic  tepression  of  Germans  and 
foreigners.  Their  sole  remedy  was  migration  to  other  Gwman  imiversitiea  The 
ttudinvi  of  Leipsic  owes  its  foundation  to  this  circumstance  (end  of  1409). 

Huss,  who  miist  be  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  in  this  momentous  trans- 
action, had  shaken  off  his  opponents  wiUi  unusual  success.  He  was  the  move 
emboldened  for  the  sirugijle  with  the  higher  clergy,  in  particular  with  Archbishop 
Zbynek  of  Prague.  Tliis  ecclesiastic  had  forcibly  deprived  the  clergj'  of  their 
Wicliffite  books,  which  he  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  had  also  taken  measures 
against  the  license  of  the  preachers  in  every  direction,  and  was  anxious  to  conhne 
their  activity  to  tiie  parish  churches.  When  Hubs  declined  to  obey  these  regula- 
tions and  continued  to  preach  reform  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Bethlehem  cha^iel  he 
was  excommunicated.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  university,  the 
court,  the  queen  Sophie  ( Wenzei 's  second  wile  from  1389),  aud  the  king  himself 
were  on  the  side  of  Huss»  while  the  archbishop  was  supported  only  by  hia  ele^gy 
and  by  the  new  Pope,  John  XXIII. 

The  further  development  of  these  divisions  was  lai^ly  influenced  by  general 
political  events.  King  Rupr^lit  had  died  in  the  year  1410.  The  simultaneous 
choice  of  the  two  Luxemburg  princes,  Jost  of  Uoiavia  and  Sigismund  of  Hungary, 
was  but  a  tempoiaiy  danger,  as  the  former  died  in  January,  1411  (Vol  VII, 
p.  191 ).  Of  the  many  descendants  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  there  remained  only 
King  Wenzei  of  Bohemia  and  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  neither  having  male 
inue.  They  agreed  without  difEic^ty  to  ahare  the  inheritance  of  their  Moravian 
cousin,  and  laid  aside  all  previous  grounds  of  dispute.  Sigismund  took  the  Mark 
of  Brandenbui^,  which  he  forthwith  mortgaged  to  the  Burgrave  Friedrich  of 
Nurembetg;  Weuzcl  added  Moravia  and  Lausitz  to  Bohemia.  Sigismund  was 
then  unanimously  chosen  king  of  Germany.  Wenzei  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  acquiring  the  dignity  of  emperor  at  tiie  hands  of  the  Pope. 

They  attempted  by  similar  means  to  conclude  the  schism  in  the  Church, 
recognising  John  XXTTT,  then  resident  in  Eome,  as  against  tlie  other  two 
candidates  who  laid  claim  to  the  papal  tiara.  Hopes  of  a  geueral  recognition 
induced  the  "Pope  to  nmdify  bis  attitude  to  Huas  and  to  refrain  from  summoning 
him  to  Rome ;  this  policy  was  the  more  feasible  because  the  chief  opponent  of 
HusSy  the  archbishop  Zbynek,  died  in  the  year  1411,  and  his  aged  successor  was  a 
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mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  King  Wenzel.  TTiiss,  liDwever,  was  stimulated  to  further 
invective  in  his  preacliing  againsi  ecck'siaslical  abuses  h\  Tohn  XXIII's  issue  of 
indulgences  to  secuiv  muuey  for  the  struggle  against  his  opponents,  a  proceeding 
ivbioh  gave  further  ground  for  sflrioua  oompkints.  Onoe  again  the  nation  sup- 
ported Huss,  with  hia  pupib  and  friends.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Wenzel 
resolved  to  give  vigorous  support,  for  fK)litical  reason?,  to  the  minority  uho 
opposed  reform.  The  result  was  the  imprisuumeul  aud  execution  of  certain 
persons  who  publidy  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  papal  oommissionera,  while 
further  complaints  were  made  in  Rome  against  Huss,  who  consequently  incurred  a 
papal  sentence  of  excommimication  (141-).  Huss  retired  from  Prngue.  but  con- 
tinued his  work  throughout  the  country  with  increased  zeal,  while  in  the  capital 
itfldf  the  tensicai  between  the  two  parties  was  in  no  degree  dimhiidied. 

Sigismund  then  considered  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  an  end  of  the 
religious  disputes  which  shook  the  Bohemian  hereditary  lands,  Bohemia  itself,  and 
also  Moravia,  to  their  centre,  by  bringing  Huss  before  the  Council  of  (  '(jnsLanc  e, 
where  the  most  influential  representatiTes  of  political  and  ccclesiasticul  Europe 
had  gathered  to  conclude  the  schism  and  to  introduce  gniMal  measures  of  church 
reform.  Hnss  arrived  a  fortniglit  l>eft)re  the  first  sitting  of  the  council,  on 
November  3,  1414,  accompanied  by  several  Bohemian  nobles,  under  a  safe-ronduct 
from  Sigismund.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  preveuL  the  council  ftom  imprison- 
ii^  Huss  on  November  28.  SHgismund  and  Wensel  made  no  att^pi  to  interfere, 
in  spite  of  their  expres.'^  promise  guaranteeing  a  safe  passage  aud  return  for  Huss. 
The  nobility  of  Bohemia  and  ^loravia  ]irossed  his  case  with  increasing  firmness, 
and  sent  letters  of  warning  to  the  king  and  the  council  i  but  after  more  than  six 
niimths'  imprisonment  in  misery  Hubs  was  deprived  of  his  spiritual  office  as  an 
arch-heretic  by  the  council  on  July  6, 1415,  and  the  secular  power  then  executed 
the  sentence  of  death  by  burning.^ 

Uuss  died  a  true  martyr  to  his  religious  zeal.  The  firmncBs,  the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  contempt  of  death  which  he  displayed  before  his  judges  at  Constance 
were  ft  powerful  incitement  to  his  strong  body  of  adherents  in  Bohemia  and 
MoraWa  to  ding  the  more  tenaciously  to  hi:^  doctrines.  Shortly  before  hi.s  death, 
his  pupil,  Jacobellus  of  Mies,  came  forward  with  a  chum,  baaed  ujion  the 
commands  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  communion  in  both  kinds  utraque  specie). 
Huss  offered  no  objection,  and  his  followers  thus  gained,  to  their  great  advan- 
tage, a  tangible  ?yiuliol  of  tlieir  divergence  from  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
ultimately  gave  the  Hussite-s  the  name  of  I'trarjuists.  No  priest  was  tolerated  who 
would  uoi  dis[)euse  the  sacrameuL  in  Wth  kinds;  and  since  the  Coimcil  of  Con- 
Stance  rejected  this  innovation  as  beli^  iqiposed  to  the  existing  custom  of  the 
Church,  occasion  was  given  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  clerg}'  in  every 
direction.  Nobles  and  knight.s,  in  accordance  with  the  <  ustom  of  the  age,  soon 
formed  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  comniumun  in  both  kinds  and 
freedom  of  preaching  in  the  country.  They  wOTe  unanimously  resolved  to  r^rd 
the  University  of  Prague  and  not  the  Council  of  OoDfltanoe  as  di«r  suioeme  eccle- 
siastical authority  imtil  the  fivure'  of  a  new  Pope. 

Strong  measures  were  taken  against  the  apostates  ;  the  fathers  of  the  council 
issued  ezfiommunicatiinis  and  an  interdict  without  delay.  Hussite  disciples  were 
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burned  in  Olmiitz  when  they  attempted  to  i  reacli  tlie  new  doetrme  in  that  city. 
A  second  Tiiagistev  of  I'ragiie,  Hicnmyinus,  was  liurticl  in  ("onstance  on  May  30, 
1-416.  liishup  Juhaunoi  Leitoiuischl,  who  was  icgaidcd  us  cliietiy  responsible  next 
to  Sigismund  for  the  condemnation  of  Husa,  was  appointed  bishop  of  OlmUts,  and 
displayed  great  zeal  for  the  extiqiation  of  the  hei-esy.  But  these  measures  served 
only  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  opposition  after  the  death  of  Hu'^.s  from  year  to  year, 
and  soon  made  the  breach  irremediable.  The  only  measures  which  commended 
tbemselves  to  the  new  Pope,  Martin  V,  were  excommunication  and  anathema, 
which  produced  the  smaller  effect,  as  the  Hussites  themselves  now  began  to  break 
lip  into  sects  and  partips,  which  went  far  hi-yonil  ilie  doctrine  of  the  magister  of 
Pi-ague.  The  most  numerous,  and  afterwards  Iho  most  important,  uf  these  sects 
was  that  of  the  Taborites,  who  took  their  name  from  Mount  Tabor,  where  lAiey 
originally  held  their  meetings.  As  regarded  religion,  tiiey  professed  a  return  to 
the  conditions  of  inimitive  Cliristianity,  and  adherence  only  to  the  actual  letter  of 
the  Bible.  At  the  same  time  their  political  aud  social  views  and  objects  were 
marked  by  extreme  radicalism.  The  more  moderate  opposition  among  the  Huss- 
ites, or  Utraquists,  were  known  from  their  qrmbol  as  Oaliztins  (cbalicanen)  or 
as  Pragers,  as  the  Prague  school  was  tlieir  spiritual  centre. 

King  Wenzel,  who  had  favoured  t)io  Hussit^es  since  iho  condemnation  of  their 
founder,  was  innieiled  by  liis  bruther  Sigismund  and  the  Po^te  to  entertain 
seriously  the  idea  of  interfa^nee,  in  view  of  the  dangerous  and  tsvolutionar}* 
spirit  which  animated  an  ever  increasing  circle  of  adherents.  At  the  outset  of  the 
year  1419  he  remodelled  tlie  Hussite  council  of  the  Xenstadt  in  l*rague  by  intro- 
ducing Catholics,  and  recalled  the  priests  who  had  been  expelled.  However, 
mutual  animceities  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  iJiat  on  July  30,  1419,  when  the 
Catholics  disturbed  or  insulted  a  procession,  the  Hussites,  under  their  leader  ^iika, 
stormed  the  parliament  house  in  the  Xeii?(adt  and  threw  some  of  tlie  t'aiholic 
councillors  out  of  the  windows.  The  councillors  were  then  beaten  and  stabbed  to 
death  by  the  infuriated  populace.  The  excitement  in  the  city  and  (he  country 
was  increased  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  the  sudden  death  of  King  Weuzel  on 
An^ist  1 9, 1419j  the  oonsequence  of  a  fearful  access  of  fury  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution. 

JJ.  KliHG  SlGISMU^'D ;  TU£  HUSSITE  WABS 

SlciSMT'XP,  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of  Luxenihui^,  was  now  con- 
fronted Willi  tlie  dittieuk  task  of  scenting  his  accession  to  the  heritage  of  his 
brother,  —  Bohemia,  Moravia,  aud  Silesia,  lu  each  of  these  three  countries  the 
pdidcal  situation  and  the  prospects  of  his  reoognitian  were  different  In  Bohemia 
he  might  expect  a  bitter  opposition,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  hostility  to  the 
Hussite  movement.  In  !Mora\  ia  this  movement  had  indeed  obtained  a  firm  footing 
among  the  nobility  and  the  population.  Here,  however,  there  was  a  oounteractiug 
foroe  in  the  bishopric  of  Olmttts  and  its  numerous  feudatories,  led  by  Bishop 
Johann,*'the  man  of  iron,"  who  strove  vigorously  for  the  suppression  of  the 
heresy.  Further,  the  most  important  towns,  such  as  Briinn,  Olmiitz,  Znaim,  Iglau, 
aud  others  were  populated  by  a  majority  of  Catholic  aud  German  inhabitauta, 
and  neither  they  nor  the  nobility  had  any  intention  of  opposing  the  rights  of 
the  Luxembiu^g  claimant  Finall} ,  Sigismund  could  be  certain  of  meeting  with, 
leady  sabmisaioa  in  Silesia,  which  was  eatatdj  OMmaniaed,  and  legaided  the 
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struggle  in  Bohemia  primarily  from  a  nationalist  point  of  view,  condemning 
it  for  ita  antirGerman  tendeni^.  Henoe  Sigiamund  did  not  enter  Bohemia,  bit 

intrusted  the  governmoiit  to  the  downn^er  queen  Sophie  (p.  256)  and  to  some 
councillors  from  the  moderates  among  the  nobility  ;  he  appeared  in  Briinn  in 
December,  1419,  where  he  jjummoued  the  provincial  assembly.  An  embassy 
also  appeared  from  Bohemia  to  ask  for  the  khug^a  recognition  of  the  fimr  articles 
of  belief,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Hussite  sects  a  short  time  prenously 
in  a  general  assembly  at  Prajnic ;  these  were,  tirit,  freedom  of  preaching;  second, 
communion  In  both  kinds ;  third,  the  observance  of  apostolic  poverty  by  t^e  clergy ; 
fourth,  the  auppreasioa  and  punishment  of  deadly  sins.  Sigismund,  however, 
declined  to  declare  his  poaiitioii,  and  pat  off  the  deputies  until  he  should  arriTe  in 
Bohemia  itself. 

He  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  Bohemia,  but  hurried  immediately  from 
Bfttnn  to  Breslau,  into  whidi  town  he  made  a  formal  entiy  on  January  5, 1420, 
Here  he  declared  his  real  attitude  towards  the  Hussites  as  his  religious  and 
political  opponent'^.  Towards  the  clusi;  uf  WenzeVs  reign  the  artisans  of  Breslau 
had  raised  a  revolt  against  the  aristocratic  council  and  the  whole  system  of 
royal  administration,  following  the  example  of  the  Hussitea  at  Prague,  who  had 
killed  councillors  and  usurped  the  power  and  authority.  Sigismund  did  not 
hesitate  to  bring  the  revolutionaries  to  jttstice;  he  executed  twenty-three  of  them 
in  the  public  square  on  March  4,  1420,  condemned  the  numerous  fugitives  to 
deatii  tit  eoiUumaciam,  declared  their  rights  and  property  forfeit,  and  most  strictly 
limited  the  freedom  and  the  privileges  of  the  guilds  as  a  whole.  This  action  was 
intcndt'd  US  a  menace  to  the  Bohemians,  tmd  its  meaning  became  plainer  on  March 
15,  1120,  when  a  citizen  of  Pnifrne,  who  had  ventured  to  express  publicly  in 
Breslau  his  opinion  upon  the  condemnation  of  Huss,  and  to  declare  himself  a 
Hussite,  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Sigtsmund's  orders.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  ordered  the  crusade  bull  against  the  Hussites  which  Pope  Martin  V  had 
issued  til  lie  road  fnim  the  pul['its  nf  the  Preslau  churches.  Tlie  embassy  from 
Prague,  which  had  also  come  to  Breslau  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  naturally  left 
the  city  entirely  undeceived,  and  upon  its  return  to  Prague  wisely  advised  a  udon 
of  the  moderate  Gslixtius  and  radical  Taborites,  and  issued  an  appeal  for  war  upon 
their  common  enemy,  tlic  Luxemburg  ruler. 

A  few  weeks  later  >5igismund  entered  Bohemia  with  a  strong  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Germans  and  8{le9faui&  Be  could  calculate  upon  the  support  of  many 
towns  which  had  remained  German  and  Catholic  (for  esample,  Euttenberg),  and  on 
the  advantnpje  derived  from  the  poshes f<irin  f)f  the  two  fortresses  which  dominated 
Prague,  the  Hradshin  and  the  Wysherad-  However,  the  siege  of  Prague  (May  to 
June,  1420)  was  a  failure.  An  attempt  to  relieve  the  defenders  of  the  Wysherad 
was  defeated,  and  in  the  murderoos  battle  of  November  1, 1420,  the  kn^a  amy 
want  shatlerod.  and  nianyof  the  Catholir  nobility  of  Moravia  who  had  followed  him 
were  included  in  '!ie  overthrow.  In  Fc!)ruary,  1421,  Sigi'^mnnd  again  made  trial 
of  his  fortune  m  war  against  Bohemia,  and  was  forced  to  retreat,  or  rather  to  tiee, 
throu^  Moravia  to  Hungary.  On  all  three  ooeasioiia  the  ondannted  Taborite 
army  had  held  the  field  under  ita  general,  ^izka.  Conscious  of  their  power,  the 
Taborites  now  took  the  offensive,  and  conquered  during  the  followinf^  months  a 
number  of  towns  and  hefs  which  had  remained  CathoUa  The  process  of  trans- 
fonmog  the  Gennan  towns  of  Bohemia  into  Caedi  setUemeirts  went  on  aimiilfilb* 
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neouslj  with  these  conquests,  so  far  as  it  had  not  beon  already  completed  by 
earlier  eveuts.  A  few  towns  only  were  able  to.  resist  the  change.  In  June,  1421, 
the  assembly  of  Caslau  had  already  declared  the  crown  to  he  forfeit,  the  king 
beiiig  "the  deadly  emernj  of  the  Bobemiau  iwtion.*'  Th»  pfOviBiooal  govemmei^ 
offered  the  Bohemian  throne  U>  the  king  of  Poland 

Sifismnnd  was  a  restless  and  und;iunied  chaiacter :  in  tliis  and  in  manv  (tther 
good  ami  bud  (^uaiities  he  reminds  m  o£  his  grandfather,  King  John.  Once  again 
he  resumed  the  struggle,  although  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  in  Hnugary 
made  it  impossible  lor  him  to  think  of  continuing  the  war  in  Bohemia  without 
foreign  helj).  (lernmny  equipped  a  crusading  army  at  his  apijeal,  increased,  it  is 
said,  to  two  iiundred  thousand  men  by  contingents  from  Meissen  and  Silesia. 
Bohemia  was  invaded  in  September,  142I»  bul  £e  furious  attaelca  of  the  Hussite 
bauds  inflicted  heavy  loss,  and  forced  the  army  to  withdiaw  ahnoet  as  soon  as  it 
had  cros,«cd  the  fiontiei.  It  was  not  for  sevei-al  years  that  the  empire  undertook 
any  fresh  military  enterprise  against  Bohemia. 

Most  important  to  ^gismund  was  the  support  and  co^pemtion  of  Duke 
Albrecht  V  of  Austria,  which  was  continued  from  tlie  l>eginning  to  the  end  of  the 
waT.  Tlie  price  paid  for  this  help  \va<.  indeed,  cnnsideiable.  Sigisimind  gave  the 
duke  Elizabeth,  his  only  child  and  lieiress,  in  marriage,  ceiled  certain  towns  and 
castles,  and  afterward.s  gave  him  the  governorship,  and  finally  complete  posses- 
sion, of  the  margraviate  of  Moravia  under  the  convoitifMi  of  October  1-4, 1423> 
Albreclit  was  graihially  able,  with  the  help  of  the  bishop  of  Olmiitz,  to  with- 
i\m\v  this  pnA'iiK  e  Imm  Hussite  influence,  to  crush  the  Hussite  barons,  and  lo 
make  tlie  province  a  base  of  operations  against  Moravia. 

These  foots  induced  Ziska  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  neighbouring  province 
in  the  year  1424;  but  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  this  great  general  8uccuml)ed 
to  an  attack  of  pome  kind  of  plague  at  Pfibislaii,  a  little  t<nvn  on  the  frontier  of 
Jiolieraia  and  Morana,  on  October  11, 1424.  iieiore  liis  death  bitter  quarrels  had 
broken  out  between  the  several  Hussite  sects,  though  these  had  hitherto  been 
allayed  by  the  energy  of  the  great  general.  However,  after  his  death  an  irreme> 
diable  disruption  took  place.    TTis  adherents,  who  were  known  as  the 

"  Orphans,"  separated  from  the  Tabot  iU)s.  The  leadership  of  the  latter  was  under- 
taken by  Prokop  Holy  ("  Rasa,"  the  shorn  one),  who  took  a  leading  position  in  thd 
general  Hussite  army  during  the  warfare  of  the  following  years.  He  was  the  chief 
stinuilua  tn  the  enterprises  which  iht;  PxiluMuians  itndertook  after  1424  against 
all  thit  neighbouring  provinces,  and  he  spread  the  Hussite  wars  to  Austria  and 
Hungary,  to  Silesia  and  the  Lausitz,  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  to  the  Palatinate 
and  Franconia.  The  Hussite  exiieditions  were  repeated  annually,  now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  another,  spreading  terrible  misery  throughout  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  In  many  countries,  especially  in  Silesia,  the  Hussites  were  not 
content  with  mere  raids,  but  left  permanent  garrisons  in  the  conquered  towns  and 
castles,  which  incessantly  harassed  and  devastated  the  surrounding  districts.  To 
such  a  heiglit  did  the  dauj^er  rise  tliat  tlie  princes  of  (ho  empire  were  induced  to 
'  undertake  a  second  crusade  again- 1  I*- heniia  in  the  summer  of  1427,  while  King 
Sigismund  was  occupied  with  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Once  again  the  enter- 
prise ended  willi  the  panic  and  flight  of  the  Gennan  army  when  confronted  at 
Ttichau  by  the  Hussites,  wliom  a  long  series  of  victories  had  filled  with  hoi>e  and 
ctmfidence;   It  seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  subdue  this  eneimy  in  the  field. 
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md  the  opinimi  wta  fnithflr  fltrrngthened  by  the  HuMite  exploits  in  the  foUowing 

years. 

The  last  act  of  this  tragic  period  of  Bohemian  history  began  at  the  outset  of 
the  year  1431.  Sigismund  att^pted  to  reach  a  solutioii  of  the  pcoidnn  at  any 
cost  on  wholly  new  principles :  a  council  had  begun  the  war,  a  council  should  end 

it  7!f'  succeeded  iu  winning  over  to  his  view  Pope  Jfartin  T,  who  summoned  a 
general  council  of  the  Church  at  Basle,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  it  to  the 
cardinal  Giuliano  Cesarini,  with  instructions  to  make  the  suppression  of  the  Hus- 
site movement  <nie  of  the  chief  topics  of  debate  The  cardiDal  fiist  insuted  on 
trying  whether  a  crusade  under  his  spiritual  leadership  woidd  not  be  the  quickest 
iiicaus  to  tho  desired  end.  This  expedition  to  Bohemia  ended,  like  its  predecessors, 
with  a  terrible  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Xaus  on  August  14, 1431 ;  aud  n^otia- 
tions  were  then  attempted,  to  which,  indeed,  more  moderate  partieB  in  Bohemia  had 
long  since  manifested  their  inebnaticni.  While  the  Hussite  armies  in  1432  end 
1433  marched  plnnderiug  and  massacring  through  Austria,  North  Hungar}-,  Silesia, 
■Saxony,  and  Brandenburg  to  the  Baltic,  an  embassy  from  Prague  appeared  in 
Basle  during  the  first  monUis  of  1433.  When  no  oondnsion  c»iild  be  reached 
there,  the  amba.ssadors  the  oooncil  betook  themselves  to  Prague,  and  concluded, 
cm  November  30,  1433,  tlie  Compaetata  of  Prague.  The  material  pxtint  was  the 
recognition  (though  under  conditions  and  incompletely)  of  the  four  nrtii  les  of 
Prague  of  1419 ;  concerning  the  acceptance  or  refusal  these  King  Sigismund, 
who  was  then  in  Briinu,  had  declined  to  commit  himsdf. 

Of  decisive  iinijortance  for  further  developments  was  tlie  split  between  the 
moderate  Calixtius,  who  included  the  majority  of  the  Bohemian  uobility,  and  the 
Taborites  and  Orphans.  The  dissension  ended  in  a  conflict  at  Lipan  in  Bohemia  on 
May  30,  1434,  whm  the  radicals  suffered  a  severe  defeat  The  path  was  now 
cleared  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  on  July  5,  1436,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Compaetata  at  the  assembly  of  Iglau,  The  reo<mciliatioii  of  the  Boheniiaus  with 
the  Church  was  followed  by  a  further  reconciliation  witli  King  Sigismund,  who 
was  then  recognised  as  king  of  Bohemia  in  return  for  certain  political  and  national 
concessions.  Only  for  a  year  and  a  half  did  he  enjoy  the  peaceful  possession  of 
thi-s  throne.  On  December  9,  1437,  he  died,  after  numerous  misunderstandings  and 
breaches  of  the  terms  of  peace  had  begun  to  rouse  strong  feeling  against  him 
among  the  Hussites. 

&  THE  TWO  HAPSBUBGS;  KINGS  AIBBECHT  ASD  LADISLAUS 

On  his  deaHi-bed  Sigismund  recommended  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Albrecht  V 

of  Austria,  as  his  successor  to  the  choice  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  who  stood  round 
him.  Albrecht  (IT)  inherited  botli  the  German  and  the  Hungarian  crown  from 
Sigismund,  and  his  claim  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  aud  Silesia  wa.s  ba.st  ti  ujxju  tlie 
principles  formulated  under  the  emperor  Charles  IV  to  regulate  the  succession 
in  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  also  upon  the  various  succession  tieatiee  and 
marriage  connections  between  the  Luxemburg  and  Hapsburg  families.  However, 
the  prince  whom  the  Hussite  wars  had  made  conspicuous  in  P>olieinia  could  secure 
recognition  from  two  only  of  the  parties  then  dominant  iu  the  country,  the  Cath- 
olics, led  by  Baron  Ubieb  of  Bosenbeig^  and  the  Caliz^,  whose  spokesman  was 
Melnhatd  of  NeuhauSb  The  Taboritea^  who  were  then  guided  by  Heiurich  Ftaiek 
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of  Pi ik stein,  offered  the  crown  of  ?>uhemia  to  a  Slavonic  prince,  C^nimr,  the  brother 
of  Vhulislav,  king  of  Poland ;  their  action  brought  alxjut  a  civil  war  in  Bohemia, 
itst'lf,  as  well  as  a  Polish  invasion  both  o£  this  couiiitry  aad  of  Silesia,  wliich.  had 
already  done  boiuage  to  Albrecht. 

While  this  stniggle  was  in  progress,  Albreelit  soddenly  died  on  Ocfcober  27» 
1439»  leaving  no  male  issue.  Nut  until  Februar}-,  1440,  did  his  widow  Elizabeth 
bear  a  son,  wlio  was  named  Ladislaus  (Vladishiv  IV)  Postnmns  (see  Fig.  20  of  the 
plate  facing  page  248).  Though  this  prince  enjoyed,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
his  father's  justifiable  claima  to  the  iuherUance,  yet  the  party  of  Ptacek  o£  Firk* 
stein  paaaed  over  tJie  HapsbuTg  daim  and  secured,  by  an  almost  unaDimons  rote 
in  the  assembly  of  Prague,  the  choice  of  Albreoht,  duke  of  Bavaria,  as  king  of 
Bohemia ;  he,  however,  declined  the  honoiu*  under  the  influence  of  a  secret  warn- 
ing from  Ulrich  von  Rosenberg;,  the  leader  of  the  Catholics.  The  Tnborites  then 
attempted  to  induce  the  emperor  Friednch,  the  imcle  and  guardian  of  Ladislaus, 
to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Wben  this  plan  failed,  they  professed  their  readi- 
ness to  recognise  Ladislaus  himsdl,  provided  that  he  wwe  brought  up  in  Bohemia. 
During  th^  endless  party  stniggles  Ulrich  of  Bo^enhei-g  kept  the  upper  hand. 
He  was  the  most  ]v>werful  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  and  derived  tlie  jTTcatest  advan- 
tages from  the  confusion  which  prevailed  during  this  inlerre[,'nuni.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  country  and  the  capital,  Prague,  were  in.  his  power  and  in  that  of  hb 
allies,  the  Oalixtins;  the  Taborites  were  restricted  to  four  only  of  the  thirteen 
circles  of  Boliemia. 

The  position  was  changed  after  ilie  death  of  Ptaeek  of  Pirkstein  in  1444,  when 
the  youthful  (lein^e  Podiebrad  ami  Kunstadi  imdertook  the  leadership  of  the 
advanced  Hussite  party.  Iii  the  year  1448  he  seized  Prague  by  a  bold  and  sudden 
attadc,  and  there  assisted  his  pai-ty  to  gain  a  complete  victory.  Por  two  years  civil 
war  a^^  raged  in  Bohemia,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1450,  when  it  was  agreed 
at  the  general  assembly  at  Prague  to  approach  the  emjieror  again  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  stirrender  of  the  young  king.  On  this  occasion  Friedrieh  III  came  to 
au  understandmg  by  direct  negotiation  with  George  Podiebrad,  \nihout  consult- 
ing the  other  party  leaders.  In  1461  he  intrusted  Podiebrad  with  the  regency  in 
Bohemia  during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus.  The  Bohemian  estates  oonfimed  thia 
decision  at  the  a^mbly  of  April  24, 1452.  Podiebrad,  moreover,  adhered  to  tliesa 
conditions.  "Wlien  a  revolution  of  the  Austrian  nobility  ao;ainRt  the  emperor  broke 
oni  in  the  folluwiug  year,  Ladislaus  was  released  from  hi.^  position  a'^  a  minor  and, 
in  name  at  least,  became  king  of  Austria,  Himgar}',  and  Bohemia.  In  October, 
1453,  the  memorable  year  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantanople,  he  came  to 
Prague  and  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  after  a  pn^ress  through  Moiavia,  wttere 
he  jirevioiisly  received  tlie  homages  of  the  Moravian  nobility,  to  the  very  consid- 
erable vexation  of  the  Bohemians.  In  lioheniia  the  young  prince  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  Geoige  Podiebrad,  who  was  not  only  the  prince's  minister  and 
political  adviser,  but  also  his  "  majoHknno,"  as  he  called  himself,  and  he  ncfver 
allcnrad  the  youth  to  be  out  of  his  si^ht  He  kept  the  prince  in  Bohemia  for  mora 
than  a  year,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  Breslau  and  Vienna.  Tlien  at  length 
the  Bohemian  governor  left  I/adislaus  to  return  home  antl  conLinue  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king.  George  Podiebrad  was  well  able 
to  tarn  tiie  king's  favour  to  his  own  advantage,  and  ma  riichly  rewarded  mtk  fieAi 
bom  tiie  zoTal  domains;  none  the  less  the  period  of  his  govemcnh^  in  iftft^^umfft 
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(145I<*1467)  was  a  period  of  prosperity.  He  succeeded  in  preservmg  domestic 
peace,  securing  general  safety  and  ordt'i-,  ami  in  advancing  tlie  progress  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  Then,  at  the  age  of  barely  eighteen,  the  king  suddenly  died  in 
Prague  on  November  23, 1457,  from  an  illness  akin  to  the  plague,  at  the  moment 
when  prepar^oDS  were  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  vith  the 
deleter  of  Charlea  Vn  of  France. 

7.  KING  GEORGE  PODIEBRAD  . 

So  admirable  bad  been  tbe  prepafations  of  George  Podiebnd  (see  Fig,  21  of  the 

plate  facing  page  24S),  that  on  March  2, 1458,  a  few  mcatha  after  the  death  of 
Luiislaus,  he  was  able  to  secure  his  elevation  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The 
neigiiUourLug  provinces  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  in  particular  the  powerful  Bresluu 
and  Lausitz,  at  first  refused  obedience  or  recognition.  Eventuall)',  however,  sub- 
nnaBtoa  to  the  Huesite  king  was  refused  in  Moravia  only  by"  the  Catholic  towns 
Brfinn,01m!itz,  Znaim,  ^lau,  and  others.  "NMien  George  invaded  the  country  with 
an  army  Iglau  alone  proved  obstinate,  trusting  in  tlie  siippnrt  of  the  ari  hduke 
Alhrecht  VI  nf  Austria,  a  bn>thcr  of  the  eniiieror  Frederic  k  111,  until  its  resistance 
met  with  a  bloody  punishuieut.  In  Silesia  and  Lausiiz  a  i^vulsion  in  favour  of 
Geoige  took  place,  when  he  succeeded,  as  the  result  of  many  tortuous  intrigues, 
in  ousting  the  local  claimant  to  the  throne,  Duke  .Albrecht  (III;  the  Coui-ageous) 
of  Saxony.  The  firmness  of  George's  position  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that, 
strangely  enougli,  before  his  coronatifm  in  Bohemia  he  liad  promised  obedience  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  thereby  secured  the  powerful  support  of  the  Pope, 
vho  expected  that  Podiebrad  would  bring  the  whole  of  Bohemia  into  submission 
to  Rome,  and  had  therefore  ordered  the  C^thoUcs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia  to  do  homage  to  the  new  king.  Breslau  was  isolated  and  unable  to  persist 
in  it»  attitude  of  hostility  to  George,  when  Pope  Pius  II  (^Eneas  Sylvius)  fent 
his  legates  to  the  city  in  14^9  to  arrange  a  reconciliation  with  the  king  of 
Bohemia.  On  January  13, 1460,  the  intervention  of  tbe  Br^tlaa  city  dmmider 
and  historian  Peter  Esehenloer  secured  the  acceptance  of  an  important  agreement, 
whereby  the  d^ns  of  Breslan  promised  obedience  to  King  Geoige,  though  the 
actual  performance  of  homage  was  ]>o8fj>oned  fur  lliree  years. 

Secure  of  his  p>wer  ia  liuliemia,  Muravia,  and  Silesia,  ou  the  best  of  terms 
with  all  the  neighbouring  States  and  with  the  German  emperor,  designated  "  most 
bdoved  son"  by  the  papal  chair,  George  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  higher 
objects.  The  prospect  of  establisliiri^  liimsilf  \ipon  the  throne  of  Hungary  in 
opposition  to  Matthias  Corvinus  (Vol.  VII,  p.  211),  had  been  offered  to  him  (or  to 
his  son  Heinrich)  in  the  year  1459.  In  view,  however,  of  the  equivocal  nature 
of  the  situation  in  Huugarj',  he  had  hesitated,  and  had  finally  declined  the  crown, 
which  then  fdl  to  Frederick  HI.  Podiebrad  found  some  compensati<m  in  the 
bet  that  the  two  prmces  who  were  struggling  for  the  throne  respectively  sought 
alliance  with  him  frrjin  this  time  onward.  Tn  August,  1459,  the  emperor  invested 
him  with  the  Bohemian  lauds,  and  also  made  liiin  other  important  promises; 
at  the  same  time  Matthias  made  a  successful  etfort  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
Bohemian  kiikg.  Not  only  did  George  succeed  in  turning  the  hostilily  of  the  two 
prinaas  to  hia  own  advmiti^  but  he  also  concmved  &e  plan  of  entering  into 
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relations  with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  within  the  empire,  and  thus  advancing 
towards  tlie  imperial  crown  without  the  help  of  loreigu  intervention.  This  project 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  rendered  aboitive  chiefly  by  the  opposition  of  Albreeht 
Achilles,  the  n    vmve  of  Brandenbuxg. 

A  short  time  fifU'rwards  occurred  that  breach  with  the  papacy  which  had  such 
momentous  consequences  for  Geoige,  and  a  short  period  of  triumphant  progress 
was  f(4lQWfld  hjr  almort  ft  deeade  of  fndtkm  and  exhaxuting  stn^le.  Hos  II 
insisted  upon  the  perftmnance  of  the  undertalcing  which  George  had  given  in  his 
coronation  oath,  to  adopt  stronj^  rneasures  against  ihu  rtia<[uist.'>.  Wlien  negoti- 
ation produced  no  result,  the  Pope  sent  his  legates  to  Prague  in  the  suumiei  of 
1462.  There,  on  August  14,  a  violent  scene  took  place,  when  King  Geoige  pub> 
tidy  replied  to  the  Pofte's  demands  by  asserting  his  refusal  to  reoede  from  the 
Compactata,  which  Pius  II  had  already  declared  iin  alid.  The  legates  accused  the 
kinif  of  faitlilcs'^ncss  before  the  public  a8senil>ly,  threatened  him  with  spiritual 
and  lompural  punishment,  and  were  forthwith  imprisoned.  By  this  act  every  tie 
betwecoi  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  broken.  For  the  moment^  how- 
'ever,  the  struggle  was  cuuiiued  to  attempts  to  induce  the  Catholics  in  Bohemia, 
Mora\na,  and  Silesia  to  abandm  the  king's  cause;  only  in  lireslau  did  these 
exhortations  proiluce  any  appreciable  etlect.  The  princes  to  wiiom  the  Pope 
appealed  against  George  Podiebiad  declined  to  take  any  share  in  a  crusade,  partly 
for  reasons  of  family  relationship  (for  examplei  hb  son-in-law,  Matthias  Ck)r\'inus 
of  Hungnr\  ),  partly  for  political  reasons  (for  example,  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
especially  the  emperor  Frederick  III,  who  was  very  hard  pressed  in  the  years 
1462  and  1463;  VoL  VII,  p.  212).  The  emperor  even  attempted  to  intervene 
with  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  George  Podiebrad. 

In  1464  the  situation  changed.  Paul  II,  a  far  more  vigorous  character  than 
Pius  II,  occupied  the  papal  chair,  while  the  death  of  Katheriua,  the  daughter  of 
George  Podiebrad,  left  her  husband  Matthias  Corviuus  free  to  act  against  his 
former  father-in-law.  In  1466  Paul  excommunicated  George  as  a  heretic,  and 
.fitirred  up  war  against  him  in  P.reslau  and  Moravia.  The  Catholic  federation  of 
nobles  soon  niude  their  hostility  felt  in  Boliemia  also.  However,  the  king  main- 
tained the  up|>er  hand  against  his  adversaries  in  his  own  country,  as  long  a»  tlie 
rulers  of  the  neighbouring  territories  held  alool  Only  when  Matthias  of  Hungary 
resolved  in  1468  to  obey  the  papal  command  for  a  crusade  against  the  Bohenuan 
king,  did  George  lose  almost  the  whole  of  Moravia  and  part  of  Silesia.  However, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  surrounding  at  Wiiimow  the  Hungarian  king,  who  had 
advanced  too  ladily  (Februaiy,  1469) ;  and  Matthias  was  forced  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  with  a  view  to  arranging  terms  of  peace.  Peace,  however,  proved 
imposmble  in  view  of  the  terms  denianded  by  the  papal  legate  and  the  Bohemian 
barons,  which  George  oould  not  possibly  accept.  They  even  induced  ^latthias 
Corvinus  to  proclaim  himself  king  of  Boliraaia  on  May  3,  1469,  and  to  receive 
the  liomage  of  Moraxia,  Silesia,  and  Lausitz. 

The  natural  result  was  the  continuation  of  the  war.  George  had  secured  the 
supi»ort  of  Poland  (in  return  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Polish  prince 
Vladislav  as  his  successor),  and  fought  with  some  success ;  he  did  not  live  to 
Bee  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died  of  an  illness 
on  March  22,  1471.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  figure.?  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia ;  neither  before  nor  afterwards  did  the  couutr}'  see  a  prince 
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of  aucli  humUto  ongm,  who  fose  from  the  poeitkii  of  a  dmple  inrty  leader  to 
that  of  Ticeroj  with  faHl  powen,  and  thence  to  the  throne.  He  had  temarkable 
capicify  for  government,  and  found  euthusiastic  admirers  and  true  friends  among 

his  contemporaries.  During  his  reign  his  tenit'>rv  was  in  a  contimml  '^tatc  of 
war,  but  liie  administration  was  in  strong  hands.  ISut  the  religious  piubieni,  a 
bec^uest  from  the  Hussite  period,  thwarted  his  success  and  undermined  the  whole 
of  hiseffortsL 

8.  THE  FOUSH  JA6ELL0NS  UPON  THE  THRONE  OF  BOHEMIA 

A.  Kino  Vl^islav,  1471-1516 

A  WHOLLY  different  character  from  Geoige  was  his  successor  on  tlio  Bohemian 
throne,  the  Pole  Vladislav,  who  was  known  as  "  King  Allright , "  from  a  favourite  and 
very  characteristic  ex])re3sion  of  his  (see  I'ig.  22  on  the  y>late  facing  page  248).  The 
war  against  King  Mattliias  continued  icr  c^'ht  years  longer,  pirtly  un  the  soil  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  paitly  in  Silesia  (Bieslau)  md  imrtly  in  Hungary.  Fortune 
favoured  now  one  side  and  now  the  other,  until  tinaucial  embarmssments  affecting 
both  princes  and  parties,  and  tlie  steady  approach  of  the  Turkish  danger  (pp.  147, 
14i*),  paved  the  way  for  a  ien]jH)rary  armistice  and  eventiially  for  a  jieace,  which 
was  concluded  after  lengthy  uogotiations  at  Olmiitz  on  July  21,  1479.  It  was 
agreed  that  YUdislav  should  remain  in  pcwsession  of  the  title  and  the  kingdom 
of  Boheima,  aikt  that  Mattibias  Corvinus  diould  bear  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia 
during  his  life  (.see  Fig.  23  of  the  plate  facing  page  248),  and  should  also  remain  in 
possession  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lausitz;  after  his  death  his  provinces  might  be 
bought  back  by  Vladislav  for  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  au  exorbitant  price 
for  that  period. 

No  refevence  was  node  to  the  question  of  religUraa  unity,  or  to  the  bringing 

back  of  the  Utraquists  to  the  Catholic  Church,  though  it  was  with  this  object  that 
Rome  had  stirred  up  the  struggle.  Even  before  Ins  accession  King  Vladislav  liad 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  C'om^tadata.  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  foreign  war  the  party  sti-uggle  between  the  Cutliolics  and  the 
Utmiuists  should  break  out  again  in  Bohemia.  The  movement  d«g»ierated  into 
fearful  confusion  after  the  autumn  of  1483.  Councillors  were  murd^ed  and  Hung 
through  windows ;  cliurches  and  monasteries  were  plundered  ;  Oernians  and  Jews 
were  persecuted  and  roblied  a.*?  a  matter  of  cimi'se.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
this  violent  outburet  of  passion  resulted  in  less  than  twu  ycar^  in  a  reconciliation 
of  liie  two  parties  (l  lSo) ;  and  an  i^;reem«it  was  arranged  u]x>n  the  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Compactata  and  of  the  full  equality  of  the  Utraquista  with  the 
Catholics. 

From  that  moment  the  influence  of  the  Utraqiiist  sect  in  Bohemia  began  to  dimin- 
ish. The  sect  lost  importance  the  more  rapidly  as  the  "Fi'ihemian  Brotherhood,* 
nhioh  was  origiuaUy  in  some  connection  with  it,  began  a  vigorous  period  of  devel- 
opment The  iaot  that  the  descendants  of  the  ori^al  Hussites  were  able  at  this 

late  period  to  develop  a  branch  of  a  new  doctrine  with  such  vigour,  is  evidence  of 

the  hold  whicli  the  Hussite  theories  had  gained  upon  t!'<'  nfition;  hence  the  futil- 
ity of  the  many  attempt.s,  initiated  by  Rome,  at  uidon  beiwctn  the  Utraquists  and 
the  Catholics  of  Bohemia,  uotwiihstaudiug  the  fuel  that  men  of  such  power  as 
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Nicholas  of  Cusa  (Cues;  Vol.  VII,  p.  152),  Joliann  of  Capistrano  (above,  p.  141), 
and  yEneas  Sylvius  applied  their  enei^y  to  tlie  task.  An  exti-aordinarily  large 
number  of  sects  rose  and  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  tifieenlh  c«Dtur}% 
Bide  bjr  side  with  the  main  te&deneiea  in  Boheima  and  Horftvia.  Only  the 
Brotherliood  became  of  pennanent  impoitanoe ;  this  eect  began  with  a  society  of 
certain  members  who  were  dissatisBed  with  the  Ttraquist  doctrine,  and  its  first 
settlement  xvas  made  in  14'7  at  Kumwald,  a  Bohemian  village  belonging 
to  King  Geoi^e  Podiebrad.  Tiie  society  incurred  its  share  of  persecution  and 
martyrdom;  its  most  vigorous  opponents  were  a  relation  of  its  founder  Grcgor, 
the  TTtnqiiist  Magister  Johaon  of  Bokitzan  (Johann  Bokycana),  and  the  kii^ 
himself.  Nevertheless,  they  possessed  and  acquired,  even  during  this  jieriod,  a 
wide  body  of  adherents  Imth  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  deatli  nf  (lirsf^  twn 
powerful  oppressors,  in  the  year  1471,  relieved  the  brethren  of  a  severe  landrauce, 
especially  in  Bohemia.  The  expansion  of  the  sect  was  ncvei-  seriously  checked, 
either  by  its  internal  quanels  and  dissensions*  or  by  the  general  decree  of  banish- 
ment  &om  Moravia  which  its  members  incurred  iu  1 480. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Iht  duihooil  in  Bohemia  and  in 
Moravia  was  due  to  the  separation  of  this  latter  country  and  also  of  Silesia 
from  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  to  the  wholly  dififerent  x^^^i^J  followed  by 
Vladislav  in  Bohemia  and  by  Matthias  in  Momvia  and  Silesia.  The  weakness 
and  good  nature  of  the  former  allowed  the  supremacy  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobles.  Matthias,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasised  from  the  verj'  outset 
his  royal  power  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  privileged  orders.  The  iron 
hand  of  Corvinus  was  even  more  strongly  felt  in  Silesia  than  in  Moravia,  where 
Matthias  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  liighly  capable  viceroy  Ctibor 
of  Cimbuig,  who  had  occi;^ied  this  high  position  from  1469»  and  was  to  retain  it 
until  1494,  long  after  the  death  of  Matthias.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  Ctibor  that  the 
attempts  wliich  had  been  made  during  the  past  century  to  unite  the  divided  ]Tirifi- 
paliLies  were  nriw  eonsummated  bv  means  of  n  defiiuti'lv  crjranised  adniinisirauou. 
The  insLiLuliun  oi  the  princely  diets  and  the  creaLiun  of  the  cenlml  bureaucracy 
belong  to  the  age  of  Matthias,  and  are  his  work.  His  government  did  not  enjoy 
the  best  of  reputations  with  posterity,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  taxes 
and  imposts,  wliich  his  continual  financial  necessities  laiil  upon  his  sidijiM  t-?:  in 
this  matter  he  was  supjKJrted,  especially  in  .Silesia,  by  liis  local  i^uvcrnor  (icuige 
von  ^itein,  and  b}-  other  faithful  servants,  in  the  most  irresponsible  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people. 

On  April  6, 1490,  Matthias  died  without  Intimate  issue,  and  the  Bohemian 
king  Vladislav  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious arrangement,  Moravia  and  Silesia  fell  into  his  power,  although  he  never  ful- 
filled the  condition  by  which  these  lands  were  to  be  repurchased  at  the  price  of 
four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  so  that  the  title  of  the  Bohemian  crown  to  these 
disteiots  was  disputed  with  some  show  of  reason. 

The  reign  of  King  Madislav  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  periods  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Bohemian  countries.  The  great  econoinic  and  religious  changes 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  denounl  (he  outset  of  a  new  epoch  for 
Europe  found  Bohemia  and  Moravia  divided  by  class  dissensions.  The  hereditary 
monarchj  had  been  greatly  weakened  as  a  result  of  evoita  since  the  Hnasite  wai^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  *mat  cxcmi  demesnes  of  former  times  had  deprived  it  of  ita 
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power  and  influence.  Keonomically  and  politically,  the  nobility  were  snpreme  in 
the  country ;  they  were,  however,  filled  with  a  boundless  ambition  for  power,  were 
ready  to  pass  all  limits  in  their  effbrta  to  weaken  the  mooarchy,  to  oppose  the 
privil^es  and  freedom  of  tlie  towns,  or  to  keep  down  the  peasant  class  in  a  state 
of  slavery  and  sei  fdoiii.  The  highest  positions  in  the  roimtry  were  exclusively  in 
the  hands  o£  the  nobles  and  kniphts ;  they  eTijnyed  unlimited  power  in  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  compiled  a  legal  code,  the  "Oixlinauces  of  Vladislav" 
(1S00)»  which  was  to  secure  Uteir  prodominance  for  ever.  The  king  agreed  to  the 
limitations,  great  and  small,  which  tlie  nobility  placed  upon  his  power.  The  citizen 
class,  however,  was  detennined  to  oppose  these  encroachments  \\\Hm  the  {irinciplcs 
of  justice  with  the  more  vigour  as  they  found  their  material  welfare  greatly  iujured 
hy  the  arbitnuy  mle  ot  the  nobles.  The  nobles  infringed  (he  town  monopoly  of 
brewing,  forbade  the  towns  to  acquire  landed  property,  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
fairs,  and  so  forth.  Conse»]uently  the  towns  continually  complained  to  tlie  kinp. 
These  complaints  produced  little  eil'ect,  for  the  reason  that,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Hungary,  Vladislav  had  removed  his  capital  from  Ptague  to  Ofen» 
and  remained  absent  from  Bohemia  for  years  at  a  time.  There  were,  moreover, 
unintcmipted  liostilities  between  tlie  citizens  and  noVdes,  who  rcfpertively  formed 
federations  for  continuing  their  mutual  strife.  These  conditions  were  in  no  way 
altered  by  the  short  stay  wliich  \1adislav  made  at  Prague  in  1502,  as  tlie  king  at 
Qooe  took  the  side  of  the  nobles  and  decided  the  qnanel  aijainst  the  towns^ 
while  at  a  later  period  he  withdrew  his  decision,  though  he  could  not  induce  the 
nobility  to  feel  satisfied  with  his  cliatiKO  of  attitude.  The  outrages  and  aggressions 
committed  by  eiiher  side  increased  the  bitterness  u£  the  struggle,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  tension  grew  more  severe;  but  from  1502  to  1509  the  king  remained  in 
Hungary,  and  left  affairs  to  take  their  course  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

For  the  history  of  Silesia  the  reign  of  Vladislav  was  of  importance,  in  so  far  as 
this  prince,  who  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  his  favours,  issued  an  important  consti- 
tutioiial  law  to  the  Silesian  orders  on  November  28, 1498.  This  was  substantially 
a  ooniirmation  of  all  previous  concessions,  with  certain  further  additions.  The 
president  of  thfl  province,  that  is  to  say,  the  governor,  and  highest  official  in  Silesia, 
was  always  to  be  a  Silesian  prince ;  the  estates  also  obtained  a  right  of  voting  taxes, 
smne  relief  from  militaiy  service^  and  a  high  omnt  of  justice,  kiMwn  as  l^e  "  Court 
of  the  Princes,"  which  was  composed  of  the  teiritorial  lords,  and  formed  a  final 
court  of  appeal  for  every  class.  This  arrangement  might  Imve  served  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  further  development  of  the  administration  iu  Silesia.  However,  in 
this  covmtr)-  also  the  king's  feeble  government,  which  was  directed  from  Ofen, 
gave  rise  to  disputes  of  every  kind.  The  bishoprio  of  Bredati  had  lor  several  years 
been  carrying  on  a  quarrel,  which  lasted  till  1504,  with  the  town  of  Breslau  and 
some  Silesian  princes,  owing  to  the  election  of  an  nnjiopular  coadjutor.  Some 
years  previously  (1497)  the  Duke  Nikolaus  of  Oppein  had  ended  his  life  on  the 
seaffioM  in  oonaequenee  of  an  act  of  i^ggressioa  agahise  the  governor,  Duke  Oasimir 
of  Teschen.  The  town  of  Breslau  was  at  feud,  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another  of  these  princes,  and  marauding  raids  were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  Icing's 
decree  to  secure  peace  and  his  threats  of  punishment  proved  as  futile  here  as  in 
athec  provinces. 

Vlaidislav  enjoyed  little  personal  influence,  unless  he  came  fun* aid  in  person 
•ad  seemed  servioeB  in  letnm  for  new  j^vileg^s.  In  1509  he  was  amdous  that 
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his  son  Ludwig^  bom  in  1506,  who  was  already  Idng  of  Hungaiyp  ahould  be 
crowned  long  of  Bohemia  during  his  life ;  be  was  therefore  obliged,  after  an 

absence  of  seven  veal's,  to  decide  upon  a  journey  throughout  hi?  remaining  terri- 
tories in  order  to  secure  the  completion  of  his  project  by  his  personal  iulluence. 
He  soon  attained  his  main  object.  On  February  17,  1509,  he  made  a  state  eatiy 
into  Prague  with  his  children  and  court ;  on  Mardi  11,  some  delay  having  been 
caused  by  the  illnesa  of  the  young  prince,  the  coronation  of  Ludwig  took  plaMi 
Other  difficulties,  especially  the  struggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  town?,  were 
discussed  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  diets,  hut  no  result  wns  secured.  In  Febni- 
ary,  1510,  Vladislav  left  Bohemia  aud  betook  himself  to  Olmiilz,  where  ihc  Momvian 
oideis  did  homage  to  Ludwig,  upon  receipt  of  the  cuetomary  privileges ;  hence  the 
king  wait  to  Hungary,  and  in  the  winter  of  1510  and  1511  again  returned  with 
the  youthful  monarch  and  the  rest  of  his  family  to  SUeaia,  where  he  also  secured 
tile  rccoguitiou  cif  his  sou  as  his  successor  from  the  princes  and  estates.  Tlie  con- 
fusion of  legal  relations  which  prevailed  under  Xing  Vladislav  is  sliown  by  the 
fao6  that  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Sileaiaua»  not  as  king  of  Bohemia,  hut  as 
king  of  Hungar}',  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  expressly  emphasised  the  fact 
that  Silesia  and  Moravia  belonged  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  in  an  imperial  letter  to 
the  liohemians  during  his  stay  at  Prague  (.Tanuari'  11.  1510). 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  king  returned  to  Uungary  than  his  attention  was 
again  occupied  by  the  quarrel  between  the  orders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which 
was  all  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  towns  appeared  to  be  obsttnately  resolute 
They  formed  a  federation,  and  on  June  20,  1513,  concluded  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  wiili  Duke  P>artholoma  us  of  MUusterberg,  the  grand.sson  of  King 
George  Podiobrad,  who  was  lu  reiiresent  tlieir  party  at  the  court  of  King  Vladislav. 
He  proved  successful  in  convincing  the  kiug  aud  his  advisers  of  the  destructive 
influence  upon  Bohenda  of  the  dominant  party  of  nobles.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1513  Vladislav  was  persuaded  to  receive  the  demands  of  the  towns  with 
more  favour  than  he  had  previously  shosvn  them.  However,  his  want  of  deter- 
mination and  his  vacillation  delayed  a  definite  decision,  although  after  the  death 
01  BartholomsEus  the  oihce  of  mediator  between  the  nobles  and  towns  was 
undertaken  with  considerable  cleverness  and  success  by  his  cousin  Karl  of  Miin- 
sterberg.  The  struggle  was  raging  with  undiminished  heat  wlien  Vladislav  II 
died  on  ^farch  13,  1516,  only  a  few  months  after  he  had  concluded  the  important 
marriage  contract  of  July,  1515,  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  T,  lietween  his 
own  children  Ludwig  and  Anna,  and  the  grandchildren  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand 
and  Maria ;  this  contract  also  indnded  a  federation  in  whidi  room  was  found  for 
Kii^  Sigismund  (Si^pnund)  of  Poland. 

B.  Kino  Ludwig  I  (1516-1526) 

Kdsq  Lunwio  I  (II  of  Hungary)  was  no  more  than  a  child,  though  already 
crowned.  Hence  it  was  neceseary  to  agree  upon  some  form  of  r^enc^  for  the 

moment;  after  long  negotiation  between  the  orders  in  Bohemia,  Morana,  and 
Silesia,  and  also  in  ITuncjary,  the  task  was  intnislcd  to  the  German  emperor  and 
to  the  kiug  of  Poland.  However,  these  guardians  could  exercise  no  immediate 
influence  of  any  kind  upon  the  provinces  inherited  by  Ludwig,  and  the  power  of 
the  nobles  (p.  267)  continued  to  increase.  In  Boh«nia  and  Mmavia  the  quarrels 
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between  the  estates  continued  as  before.  The  nobles  oppres^^ed  the  towns,  travel- 
ling merchants  and  citizens  were  attacked  by  robber  knights,  and  the  towns  wade 
reprisals  upon  the  nobles  and  their  associates,  often  executing  them  witlxout 
cefenumy.  Isolated  peuuit  vovdts  in  Bohemia  are  also  t^rted  tlie  ehnmi- 
flers.  The  "Compact  of  St.  "Wenzel  "  of  September  28,  1517,  in  which  a  partial 
agreement  between  the  estates  was  secured  by  the  Jroravian  Itaron  Willidin 
of  Perustein,  proves  the  pi-esbing  need  of  some  compix)iuii>e,  however  partiui.  Au 
impoitant  point  was  the  definition  of  the  competency  of  the  oommon  law  and  of 
the  town  courts  respectively.  Disputes  of  an  economic  nature  and  the  like  were 
deferred  for  after  consiMpration.  Peace,  indeed,  was  not  finally  secured.  The 
weakness  of  the  royal  power  made  a  recurrence  of  the  struggle  inevitable  after  a 
few  yeai&  However,  the  public  attention  was  occiq»ied  with  other  evmta^  snch 
as  the  plague,  wMdi  began  in  Prague  in  1520,  and  ravaged  the  whole  ooontiy  in 
1521,  the  Lutheran  movetnent,  and  tlie  Turkish  danfjer. 

In  the  year  1522  King  Ludwig  entered  his  Bohemiau  idiigdom  for  the  lirst 
time  as  an  independent  rukr  (see  Fig.  24  of  the  jdate  facing  page  248),  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitraiy  government  of  the  nobles,  as  continued 
to  their  own  advantage  for  years  by  t!ic  chief  butfrrave  of  Prague,  Zdenek  Lev  of 
Rozmital ;  the  real  motive  for  this  journey  was  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  seek- 
ing help  against  the  Turks  outside  of  Hungarj'  itself  (cf.  p.  150).  His  route  lirst 
1^  him  to  Briinn,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Moravian  wdere,  and  con- 
tirmed  their  rights;  he  attempted  to  settle  a  number  of  class  disputes,  and  then 
made  his  way  to  tlie  15<iheinian  fmntier,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Bohemian 
ambassadors.  After  a  sliort  stay  iu  .some  o£  the  moi-e  important  towns  of  Bohemia, 
he  reached  Fn^e  on  March  28, 1522,  and  made  a  solemn  entry  with  his  young 
wife  and  his  friend  and  tutor  the  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg.  A  aeries  of 
troublesome  negotiations  began  forthwitli  with  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  n*f- 
erence  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  chancellor  of  Bohemia,  and  the  form  of  oaih 
to  obeerve  the  oonstitution  whidi  the  king  was  to  take.  When  the  wording  of  this 
oath  had  hem.  imoe  passed,  it  was  to  remain  in  force  in  Bohemia  for  centuries. 
Slow  progress  also  was  matle  with  other  matters  of  business,  —  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, the  payment  of  the  hea\  y  debts  incurred  in  King  Vladislav's  time,  and  the 
equipment  ^  an  auxiliar>  army  against  tiie  Turks.  In  the  summer  of  1522  violent 
disorder  broke  oat  in  Silesia,  especially  in  the  town  of  Schweidnitz.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  relations  between  King  Ludwig  and  the  rulinj^  nnbles  became 
so  strained  that,  at  the  diet  of  February'  5,  1523,  the  king  secured  the  dismissal  of 
all  the  existing  officials  of  the  country,  in  particular  of  Lev  of  Bozmital,  and  intro- 
duced a  constitutional  change,  chiefly  intended  to  restore  the  royal  power  to  its 
rij^htful  position.  The  Silesian  prince  Karl  of  Miinsterberg  now  became  a  person- 
afjc  of  high  influence  in  lioliemia,  holding  as  he  did  the  posts  of  hi^h  chamberlain 
and  chief  minister  or  udmiuiiitrator  of  the  kingdom,  together  witii  other  dignities. 
Almost  a  year  after  his  arrival  King  Ludwig  left  Prague  on  March  16, 1523,  and 
returned  to  Hungary  by  way  of  Moravia,  where  he  was  again  involved  in  loi^ 
negotiation  with  the  estates.  The  settlement  provided  for  Bohemia  did  not  prove 
to  be  permanent,  and  within  a  short  time  the  reaction  began.  The  country  was 
again  disturbed  by  strife  between  the  classes  and  by  religious  troubles,  the  result 
of  the  rapid  dbsemination  of  Lutheran  doctrincL 

Notwithstanding  numerous  embassies  and  ai^teals,  no  help  was  to  be  g^ed 
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IromHinigaTy  or  from  the  long;  to  the  internal  tfoabke  of  that  ooimtiy  the  Tuikiah 
danger  was  now  added.  When  the  Sultan  Suleiman  I  atarted  from  C^stantinople 
for  Hiinj^r}'  with  a  vast  army  in  April,  152G,  the  youthful  monarch  resolved  to 
ojipose  hnu.  His  army,  which  included  IJulu'inian,  Moravian,  and  Silesian  mer- 
cenaries, was  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Turk ,  in  the  battle  of 
'MdbiiBs,  on  August  29, 1526,  it  was  annihilated,  and  the  king  was  unfortunately 
diowned  in  a  swainp  of  the  Dannbu  while  in  flight  The  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Jagellons  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  child- 
less, forms  ail  event  of  importance  in  the  world's  history,  in  so  far  as  it  occasioned 
the  foundation  of  the  AusLriaQ  monarchy  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Hapsbuiga 

Bohemia,  the  centre  of  that  group  of  countries  the  historical  development  oE 
which  has  been  briefly  detailed,  may  be  regarded  in  1526  as  a  kingdom  a  thousand 
years  oltl,  if  we  assume  its  history  to  bejrin  with  the  establishment  of  the  Slav<*  in 
the  province  after  the  Germanic  emigration.  It  is  an  epoch  rich  in  examples  oi 
national  rise  and  progress.  From  its  own  lesomoes,  and  huiMing  u^jou  foundatioos 
hidden  in  the  prehistoric  period,  Bohemia  evolved  a  constitution  which  enaUcd 
the  country  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a  definite  position  amcH^  the  bodies  poiikic 
of  Central  Europe.  It  produced  a  royal  house  of  indij^enous  growth,  the  Kemy- 
slids,  whose  pride  and  power  raised  their  prestige  to  a  level  with  that  of  any  ruling 
dynasty  in  Central  Europe.  Its  territorial  power  increased.  It  is  true  that  the 
national  dynasty  was  restricted  within  definite  limits;  calanutons  failure  was  tilt 
result  of  the  attempt  of  Ottokar  II  to  bring  German  pro\ances  under  his  poww. 
The  extinction  of  the  native  dynasty  at  the  outset  of  tlio  fourteenth  century  and 
the  accession  of  foreigners  to  the  Bohemian  throne  produced  a  oouijilete  chBnge 
in  the  i^ituation.  No  obstacle  prevented  a  liuhemiaii  king  of  German  ualiouaiity 
from  rising  to  the  height  of  supremacy  within  the  extensive  German  Empire;  bat 
the  people  opposed  the  transformation  of  Bohemia  into  the  most  important  of  tho 
German  princiiialities  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  Slav  nationality.  The  national  feeling 
of  the  Slavs  ro?e  in  behalf  of  a  i-eaction  and  speedily  triumphed.  But  the  attempt 
to  construct  a  nationai  principality  uik)u  the  basis  of  home  material  was  also  a 
feflure.  As  under  the  German  kings,  so  also  undcv  the  Polish  kings,  Bobsmta 
found  her  destiny  committed  to  the  care  of  rulocs  who  pnelied  her  into  tlis 
background  when  the  possibility  of  aoqniring  the  crown  of  Hnngaiy  became 
manifest. 

Under  such  circumstance.^,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendenoe  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  its  throne  was  repeatedly  endan^ 
gered  by  the  secession  of  the  subject  provinces,  especially  of  Momvia,  it  was 
forttmate  for  the  country  Chat  after  Ludwig's  death  the  crown  fell  to  the  pewar- 
ful  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The  result  at  which  the  Pfemyslid  Ottakar  TT  had  nimed 
upon  occasion  and  with  ii:complete  understanding;  the  result  t)iat  the  far-;^igbied 
diplomacy  of  Charles  IV  had  marked  as  the  hnal  object  of  Bohemian  policy ;  the 
result  that  had  been  nominally,  at  least,  attained  nnderladislansPosthiunm,^ 
became  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  year  1526 :  the  three  states  of  Bohemia,  Han* 
nary,  and  Anstria  were  united  as  one  poweifal  monarchy  in  Santhesst  Europe^ 
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V 

THK  SLOVENIAN  AND  SEIiVIAN-CKOATIAN  KACE 
Bt  pbqfessob  db.  vladxmib  mileowicz 


1.  THE  EAKLIEST  INFORMATION  CONCEKNIUG  THE 

SOUTHEIiN  SLAVS 

the  hisboiy  of  the  Germau  races  only  enmges  from  obscurity  upon  thcir 

contact  with  IhL*  Greeks  ami  Itoinnns  on  the  Rhine,  on.  the  Tlanube,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  territories,  so  also  the  early  history  of  the  .Slav  races 
has  been  preserved  bj  the  Greoo-ltoniaii  dviljation,  which  by  degrees 
die«r  all  peoples  from  darkness  to  light,  and  stirred  them  to  new  life  as  though  by 
a  mafiician's  wand.  It  was  eliiefly  witli  (he  Romans  that  the  Gcrinan«i  came  into 
contact  by  reason  of  their  geographical  position ;  for  similar  rea.^ons  the  Slavs  fell 
within  the  area  of  Greek  civiliijation,  though  here  again  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Itomaa  Empire.  Slav  history  is  thus  oomiected  with  Boman  history.  At  the 
point  where  Slavs  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Romans,  their  annals 
reach  back  to  the  Ix-jflnuing  of  our  era,  though  it  is  not  until  some  five  hundred 
years  later  that  the  Northern  Slav  race  appeared  upon  the  scene.  It  was  upon  the 
Admtie  and  in  the  river  system  of  the  central  and  lower  Danube  that  the  Slavs 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  Adriatic  ;  1  n  the 
<.'!a?pical  ground  nf  the  Balkan  Peninsuha,  which  was  saturated  with  i  Koman 
civilization,  begins  our  earliest  genuine  knowledge  of  the  Slavonic  peoples. 

The  races  which  inhabited  Uie  districts  on  the  Danube  and  southwards  to  the 
Peloi>onuesus  are  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Slovenian^,  Serbs,  Croatians,  and 
Bulgarians.  Tliey  form  collectively  the  South  Slavonic  proup.  As  their  oripfin  is 
obscure,  so  also  is  their  history  confused :  it  is  a  history  the  threads  of  which  are 
lost  in  many  pnmnoes  belonging  to  diffinent  stataSy  and  bearing  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  different  names ;  a  history  of  tribes  in  which  original  divergences  led  in 
cour?;t?  of  tinip  to  sharp  (li.stinctiims  nf  lanpuafje,  script,  morals,  religi<m«  and  his- 
tory, and  which,  even  iu  political  matters,  are  opposed  as  enemies. 

Of  their  earliest  history  we  know  little  enough.  The  Slavs  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  the  Germans,  who  found  a  hisfanian  in  Tiuiitus  as  early  as  the  first  century. 
Modem  inquirers  agree  with  the  Slav  antiquarian,  Jos.  Safarik,  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Slavs  appeared  iu  Europe  ages  af^o,  together  with  the  other  main  European 
races,  the  Celts,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans,  and  that  they  settled  in  Eastern 
Europe  somewhere  about  the  spot  where  they  ate  stffl  to  be  found  as  the  earliest 
known  inhaliitauts.  The  Slavs  and  their  settlements  are  known  to  Fliniua 
(79  A.  D.),  Tacitus  (100  a.  n  ),  and  Ptolemaios  (175  a.  p.).  More  extensive 
accounts  are  given  of  them  by  the  Gothic  historian  Jordanes  and  the  Byzantine 
Procopiufl,  botii  in  the  sixth  ceDtwy.  IVom  that  time  onwards  inlaffmatioa  aa  to 
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the  Slav  taces  becomeB  more  copious.   They  bear  different  names.  The  Greek 

and  Roman  authors  call  them  Veneti,  while  to  the  Germans  they  are  known  as 
Winds  (Wends,  Windi,  or  also  Indi).  In  connection  vrith  this  type  of  name  if  also 
the  name  Ant«s  ^dynasties  ?  cf.  p.  326).  Procopius  also  informs  us  that  the  Antes 
were  anciently  known  as  Spores,  whidi  liaa  been  connected  with,  the  name  Serb. 
The  aeoond  name  for  the  members  of  this  xaoe  was  Slavus  (Slavinos,  Sdavus, 
Sclavus,  Slovanus,  etc.).  the  name  espedaUy  otutmt  among  the  Byzantinea  Those 
tribes  who  settled  in  the  old  Roman  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Ehania, 
and  Vindelicia  were  known  collectively  as  Slavs  or  Slovenians.  We  hear  oi  them 
in  the  sixth  century  as  of  some  political  importance,  and  as  already  waging  war 
with  the  Bavarian  race.  It  is  probable  that  some  Slav  kingdoms  existed  b  tke 
sixth  century  in  the  modem  Hungary,  SlftTonia,  Croatia,  Caiinthia»S^iia,OHniida, 
Gtfrz,  Gradlska,  and  on  the  coast  line. 

From  these  Slav  peoples  settled  on  eiiher  side  of  the  central  Danube,  mi  the 
Drave  and  Save,  nmuy  migrated  southwaixls  after  the  liith  and  sixth  centuries,  auJ 
settled  in  the  Balkan  Pniinsula.   The  q[uestion  arises  whether  they^  were  the  fint 
Slav  colonists  in  that  district*  or  whether  they  found  in  the  Balkan  territories  an 
older  Slav  jx^jnilation  known  nndor  other  names.    On  the  solution  of  this  questiou 
depends  the  jirobiem  ot  the  Slav  jinpulali(»ii  of  the  Halkan  Peninsula.  Moreover, 
the  Slavs  trt>in  these  districts  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  race  who  went  to 
the  Balkan  territories;  we  find  ti«ces  of  Slav  imm^rants  from  Eastern  and  Nortli- 
em  Europe.    Formerly  the  opinion  was  general  that  the  immigration  of  the  Slavs 
into  the  Balkan  ten  itories  took  place  during  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  ^ev- 
enth  centuries.    It  is  now  believed  that  certain  traces  of  a  nnirh  earlier  raifrmti  >u 
have  been  discovered.  Evidence  for  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  older  Slav  piace- 
WLmea,  This  new  theoiy  can  also  be  harmofused  with  the  earliest  hirtiorical 
evidence  before  us,  and  provides  a  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavs 
suddenly  appeared  in  these  ten-itories  in  such  numbers  that  even  the  Byzantius 
emperors  found  themselves  obliifod  to  take  measures  to  prevent  them  from  ovor- 
runuing  Greece  (cf.  p.  47).    The  tlieor}'  further  explains  why  history  has  noihujg 
to  tell  UK  of  any  great  immigration  or  occupation  of  these  ooimtries  by  the  Slavs  in 
historical  times;  only  now  and  again  does  history  speak  of  the  settlement  of  new 
bands  of  colonists  by  the  emperors.    So  long,  however,  m  it  is  impossible  to  asoer* 
tain  the  nationality  of  many  peoydes  living  in  thnse  districts  in  the  T?nTnan  period, 
such  as  Thracian?^,  Skordiskans,  Dacians,  lllyrians,  and  others,  h)  loii^  will  tins 
problem  reiuaiii  unsolved,    lieuoe  we  must  lirt>l  decide  whether  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  "  immigrants  or  as  indigenous ;  **  only  then  can  we  discuss  the  q«es> 
tions  of  earlier  or  later  dates.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  inhabitants  of  ?>  snia 
still  display  certain  ethnolojrical  pecidiaritics  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Thracians 
and  Dacians  by  Ivoinan  autlioi-s.    Thus  Pliny  relates,  apud  Darns  tnirrs  (jtioquc 
corpora  inscnbunt  (among  the  Dacians  the  men  also  paint  their  bodies).  Tattoo- 
ing is  at  the  present  day  customary  among  the  Bosnian  people.   Other  mitionsl 
characteristics  also  point  to  some  relationship. 

However  this  may  be,  our  first  knowledge  of  the  Slavs,  both  in  the  Danube 
territories  and  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  h  gained  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
when  they  establi-slied  their  empire  in  those  directions.  After  the  fall  of  ibe 
Roman  Empire  the  Slavs  inherited  the  Roman  civilization.  The  countiy  was 
covered  with  towns^  trading  settlements,  and  foitressea  These  territories  were 
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crossed  by  admirable  militan'  roads.  In  Thracia  we  find  roada  as  early  as 
Nero's  time,  who  built  post-houses  along  them  {tabernas  et  proeioria).  All  the 
emperan  paid  special  tttenllon  to  ihe  lEtalkan  Pendosiila,  as  it  was  from  thsaoe 
tlial  tl^  gained  the  most  valuable  recruits  for  their  legions.  No  Roman  emperor 
however,  spread  his  glory  so  widely  throughout  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Balkans  as  the  coD(^ueror  of  Uacia,  the  great  Fla\'iau,  Trajan.  His  memory'  was 
and  is  atill  preserved  among  the  Slavs,  aiui  his  name  was  even  added  to  die  list  of 
Slav  deities.  Bulgarian  songs,  as  Jos.  Coustantine  Jire£ek  informs  us,  still  sing  the 
praises  of  the  "Czar  Trojan."  Many  iilac^-names  still  re-tn;ho  liis  name.  We 
constantly  find  a  Trajan's  bridge,  a  Trajan's  road,  a  Trajan's  gate,  or  a  Trajan's 
town,  et&  Trajan  is  also  in  geueral  ose  as  a  proper  nama  All  this  is  evidence 
ior  the  tuA  that  Trajan  must  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  Slavs, 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula  were  wealthy 
and  densely  jwpulated,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  contemporary  writer  Eunapios. 
A  disastrous  period  began  for  these  territories  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
when  the  Qoths  and  Huns  attacked  and  repeatedly  devastated  than  in  the  eoiuse 
of  plundering  raids;  possibly  these  as.sa'Jants  included  some  Slavonic  bands. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  Slavs  on  the  far  side  of  the  Danube  began  to  grow 
restless,  especially  in  the  old  province  of  Dacia,  and  overflooded  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Pniinsula  as  far  as  the  Peleponnesa;  the  Slav  language  was  spoken  at 
Taygetos  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Byzantine  emperors  themselves, 
in  their  brilliant  capital  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  threatened  with  attack.  The 
emperor  Auastasios  (p.  36)  in  512  built  a  great  wail  two  hundred  and  eighty 
atades  long  on  the  Thraoian  side,  reaching  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Pontes.  The 
task  of  fortifying  the  peninsula  became  ever  more  pressing.  Justinian  had  eighty 
castles  and  watch-towers  built  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Danube,  and  some  six  hun- 
dred other  fortified  places  in  different  parts.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Byzantine 
emperora  had  more  important  cares  and  heavier  tasks  than  the  pratectifla  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  from  the  barbarians,  whom  they  were  inclined  to  despise : 
their  faec<,  fr  uu  the  moment  of  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  were  turned 
towards  the  ea^l.  Hence,  in  spite  of  repeated  defeats  (p.  42,)  the  Slavs  were  able 
steadily  to  advance.  Things  became  even  worse  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Justinian.  John  of  Ephesu^  a  Syrian  chronicler  of  the  sixth  oanttuy,  idates  as 
follows:  "In  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the 
accession  of  Tiberius  the  Vir-t'irious,  the  accursed  people  of  the  Slav  :  entered  and 
overran  the  whole  of  Hellas  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Thessaloiuui  uiid  the  whole 
of  Thracia.  They  conquered  many  towns  and  fortresses,  ravaged,  burned,  and 
devastated  the  country,  and  lived  in  it  as  freely  as  at  home"  (cf.  p.  45). 

In  the  year  575  the  Avars  (pp.  45  and  232),  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  steppes 
formerly  called  in  as  auxiliaries  by  the  Byzantines,  began  theii  invasions  in  the 
Bysantioe  Empire,  and  oairied  their  plundering  raids  through  the  Balkan  terri- 
tories, alone  or  in  alliance  with  the  Slavs.  The  Slavs  in  Illyricum  and  the 
Alpine  territories  soon  became  restless.  Tn  Dalmatia,  into  which  they  had  made 
incursions  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  b^;an  to  advance  with  great 
energ>-  about  600,  and  drove  back  the  Soman  power,  which  the  Avars  had  already 
enfeebled,  to  the  coast  towns,  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  islands.  The  Greco- 
Roman  towns  of  the  interior  vrp-e  for  the  most  part  laid  waste,  while  such  new 
towns  as  Spalatro  and  ICagu^a  were  founded  by  the  fugitive  liomans.  The  Slav 
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immigrants  soon  also  learnt  the  art  of  seamanship.  During:  tlie  siepje  of  Constan- 
tinople in  626,  which  they  uuderLook  in  alliance  with  the  Avars,  they  conducted 
the  attaok  from  the  seavraid  side  in  Binall  boats  (oL  ppi  64  f.).  In  the  year  641 
certain  Slavs,  probably  those  from  Epirus,  landed  on  the  Italian  eoeata  and  plun- 
dered Apulia.  The  Skv  pirates  traversed  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas,  penetrating 
even  to  the  Cjclades  and  the  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  AI-Achlal,  an  Arabian 
writer  of  the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  fedi4aired  Slavs  as  a  \>co]Ae  well 
known  to  his  readers.  The  enterprise  of  the  Sla\'8  was  further  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  now  in  difficulties  with  tlio  Arabs,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  with  the  Persians.  Their  chief  attack  was  directed  about  609 
against  Tbessalonica,  the  s^scmd  city  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They  repeatedly 
besieged  this  town  by  land  and  water,  and  on  one  occasion  were  encamped  for 
two  years  before  its  ^tos.  The  Byzantine  authorities  were,  liowever,  in\  ariably 
successful  in  saving  this  outpost  In  the  seventh  century  the  8lav  coionisati* m  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  complete,  and  no  comer  remained  imtouched  by  them. 
The  Byzantina  authors  of  that  period  refer  to  the  Balkan  tecritories  simply  as 


2.  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGBAPHT  ON  THE  HISTOBY  OF 

THE  SLAV 

"With  regard  to  the  influence  which  their  change  of  domicile  ezercned  npen  the 
political  development  of  the  Slav  immigrants  and  the  course  of  their  civilization^ 

we  are  rcdnred  to  conjecture;  generalisation  is  easier  hei-t'  tiian  detaile<l  proof,  but 
in  this  case  the  connection  between  geographical  position  and  historj'  is  unmis- 
takable. The  position  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  brought  tlie  southern 
Slavs  nearer  than  any  other  nmnbets  of  the  race  to  the  Oreoo-Boman  woild,  was 
of  great  importance  fur  their  future  development.  In  the  course  of  their  historical 
career  the  southern  Siiiv  tribes  wavered  for  a  long  time  between  ltal\-  and  I'.yzau- 
tium,  until  eventually  the  western  portion  became  incorporated  wiih  Boman 
politics  and  cirilisatioQ,  and  the  eastern  portion  with  the  Bjsantine  world.  For 
other  facts,  however,  in  the  life  of  the  southern  Slavs  deeper  causes  must  be 
soufjht,  onVinating  in  the  eonfigtiration  of  the  country.  If  we  regard  the  peninsula 
of  Haemus  from  the  hydrographical  and  orographical  point  of  view,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  that  the  configuration  of  the  country  has  determined  the 
fate  of  its  inhabitants.  As  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  divided  from  west  to 
east  by  a  watershed  which  directs  the  rivers  partly  to  (he  Baltic  and  partly  into 
the  I^nube,  so  also  this  southeastern  peninsula  has  its  watershed  which  directs 
the  streams  partly  towards  the  nottii  and  partly  southwards.  As  the  northern 
mountain  range  has  divided  the  peoples,  as  well  as  the  waters,  ^vhich  lie  on 
either  side  of  it,  so  too  the  same  fact  is  apparent  in  the  Balkans.  The  northern 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  have  run  a  different  course  of  devdopmeut 
with  different  results.  The  mountain  range  of  the  Balkans,  rising  to  12446  feeti» 
jB  diffionlt  to  cross,  notwithstanding  its  thirteen  passes,  and  many  of  the  straggleB 
between  tlie  northern  and  southern  P.alkan  races  were  fought  out  jon  the  ridges  of 
these  mountains.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  other  ethnqgiaphers  have 
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drawn  different  conclusions  from  these  «»ame  nrn<TTa|^cal  oonditions  (ct  Manojlo 
Smiljauic,  in  the  Katzel  GrddclUniss-schrift,  1904). 

Apnrt  from  these  facta,  tbe  whole  peninsula  is  divided,  by  raoimtain  ranges 
nmning  in  all  directions,  into  districts,  each  of  which  with  certain  efforts  might 
develop  iudependently  nf  other?,  as  \va<*  the  case  in  Western  Europe.  In  ancient 
Hellas  this  was  the  fart  wliich  favtmrei!  the  development  of  so  many  independent 
territoi  ie:»,  and  during  ihe  Slav  period  it  also  facilitated  the  rise  of  several  king- 
doms. In  so  far  as  it  is  unjust  to  n^ard  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  part  of  £astem 
Europe  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  incorrect  to  call  it  an  East  European 
peninsula.  Balkan  territories  are  in  every  respect  more  allied  to  Western  Kumpe, 
and  are  somewhat  Alpine  in  character.  Thus  tbe  immigrant  Slavs  were  eaaiiy  able 
to  continue  in  this  district  their  separate  existence,  a  fact  which  entirely  oorre- 
spontled  with  their  wishes.  Hence  the  maoilc^  nature  of  li  southern  Slav 
kingdoms;  for  this  reason,  too,  they  were  more  espily  accessible  to  influences 
which  ran  very  diverse  courses^  Diversity  of  geographical  configuration  naturally 
produced  diversity  of  civilization ;  some  districts  lay  on  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munication, while  others,  more  difficult  of  access  heeanae  xnon  innumtainous  in 
diameter,  were  loft  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

Difl'eiences  of  climate  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  nrath  of  tbe 
mountain  range  in  the  river  system  of  the  Danube  the  climate  is  severe,  die  winter 
long  and  hard,  as  upon  the  continent ;  the  Danube  itself  is  constantly  frozen  otbt. 
But  when  we  cross  the  plains  and  descend  into  the  Thracian  plain,  a  warmer 
climate  is  found,  where  even  the  cotton-tree  will  flourish.  The  v^etation  of  the 
country-  is  here  of  the  Mediterranean  type,  while  north  of  the  Balkans  it  is  central 
European,  and  of  the  type  of  the  Ste]^  in  the  eaatorn  part;  we  may  notice  here 
tbe  occurrence  of  the  buy-cherry  tree,  whicli  is  widely  spread  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  The  oak  is  to  be  found  everj-where,  a  circvunstance  wliich  has 
always  encouraged  swine-breeding.  The  local  fauna  are  also  diilerent.  The  most 
impcotant  domestie  animals  aro  the  ass  and  the  buffala  Horses  are  used  only  for 
riding  and  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  Turks  introdu(%d  camels  into  the  countries ; 
and  durincj  the  military  period  great  stables  for  camels  were  erected  on  the  high- 
loads.  But  at  the  present  time  the  camel  is  disappearing  with  the  Turk.  The 
Balkan  lands  are  rich  in  predatoty  animals,  such  as  wild  baara^  wdvee,  etc.,  and 
also  in  birds  of  prey,  white  eagles,  golden  eagles,  vultiu-es,  etc,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  between  1S70  and  1S80  ahme,  in  the  last  centurj^.  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  head  of  big  game  were  killed  every  year  in  the  Balkans.  In  the 
pMsent  day  beam,  wolves,  boars,  and  in  places  vultures  and  eagles,  are  the  pest  of 
theoountiy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  magnificent  position  of  tbe  Balkan  territories  on  the 
Mediterranean  has  at  all  i)eriods  favoured  the  development  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  fact  that  the  Skvs  here  came  into  contact  with  the  sea  created  new  condi- 
tions of  life  and  fresh  needs.  They  learnt  the  art  of  seamanship,  and  rose  to  be  a 

cnTrmnrrinl  nntirm.  The  Southern  Slavs  show  a  different  national  tj-pe  from  the 
grt  .a  mass  of  Si  i  rntir  nality ;  their  enviroDineat  and  their  neighbours  have  given 
tiiem  a  special  nauouai  character. 
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3.  THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  SOUTHEBK  SLAVS,  TEEBIB 
GONSTITimON  AND  BELIGION 

The  Slav  races  which  settled  in  the  Balkan  Peuiusula  were  numerous.  Such 
diffeieot  names  are  known  as  Severane,  Brsjakes  (Berzetes),  Smoljdnes,  Sagulates 
(cf.  pw  47),  WeleaiSi,  IHiagoviSi,  Milinci  (Milmues),  Eseritea  ( Jesozes),  etc.  Those 

names  are,  however,  of  little  importaii  p  f  r  the  determination  of  nationality. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  often  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  corrupt  form, 
their  value  is  purely  topographical  and  in  no  way  ethnographical.  They  coincide 
with  the  names  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  about  which  the  tribes  settled. 
The  question  fh«i  arises,  did  the  tribes  |^ve  their  names  to  these  mountains  and 
rivers,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  did  they  themselves  boirow  the  old  names  of 
these  rivers,  etc.?  The  latter  is  the  case  with  the  names  Timok  =  Timocane, 
Morawft  n=  Morawana,  Narenta  =  Nareutane,  etc.  The  opinion  of  the  Bulgarian 
scholar,  Marin  St.  Driuuv,  appears  to  be  correct,  that  at  ditfereut  times  dillereut 
tribes  of  the  noTthem  and  western  Slavs^  or  rather  fngments  of  them,  made 
settlements  here;  a  further  proof  of  the  theory  is  the  diveigent  dialeets  of  the 
Bulgarian  language. 

Historians  go  on  to  relate  that,  of  the  Slavs  in  the  western  half  of  the  Balkans, 
the  Serbs  and  Croatians  were  the  most  numerous,  and  that  they  alone  founded 
kingdoms  of  their  own  side  by  side  with  the  Bu^rian  state.  This  information  is 
of  little  use  to  us  from  an  ethnographical  point  of  view;  the  ease  may  have  been  as 
it  was  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  Bussia,  and  elsewhere,  that  one  small  tribe  was  enabled, 
by  the  force  of  some  favourable  circumstance,  gradually  to  subdue  other  tribes, 
and  to  include  them  in  its  own  nam^  while  itself  becoming  denationalized  by  the 
eonquered  tacibes.  Iliis  may  be  troe  (rf  the  Sobs  and  Groa^na^as  it  offitainly  was 
of  the  Bulgarians.  The  whole  nation  thns  passed  into  one  politicsl  unity,  and 
then  acquired  some  meaningless  name,  poasibly  taken  from  a  river,  mountain, 
lake,  or  town  of  the  country,  from  a  national  leader,  or  perhaps  from  some  totally 
diB'ereut  language.  All,  then,  tliat  can  be  said  is  lhi&, —  that  side  by  side  with  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula  two  important  kingdoms,  the  Ser\iau  and 
Croatian,  were  afterwards  fonned  on  the  west ;  though  each  of  these,  like  the 
Bulgarians,  Included  several  tribes,  both  bear  the  names  Croatia  and  Servia,  which 
are  capable  of  no  further  exp»lanatioiL  If  we  compare  the  names  of  the  Slav 
settlements  with  those  in  the  North  of  Europe,  on  the  Elbe  and  Vistula,  rnith, 
Dnieper,  etc.,  we  find  numerous  coincidences,  and  we  can  in  fact  assert  with  Driuov 
that  the  Balkan  Peninsula  contains  representatives  of  all  the  Slav  xaoes  and  is  a , 
miniature  picture  of  the  Slav  world. 

These  numerous  races,  then,  bore  for  the  moment  dilTerent  names.  Three  of 
these,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Servia,  became  important;  and  all  others  were 
included  under  these.  The  Greeks,  however,  gave  them  all  collectively  the  one 
name  of  Slaveni,  and  knew  the  whde  oonntry  as  Slavinia.  The  Eastern  Boman 
Empire  was  known  as  Bomania  by  the  Slavs.  This  name,  however,  they  applied 
particularly  to  the  Thracian  plain  (Romanja,  hence  the  Turkish  name  Rumili  or 
Eoumelia).  At  the  present  day  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian 
plain  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  Komanec  and  the  women  Komanka,  although 
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the  whole  coimtiy  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  was  entirely  under 
Shv  influenca. 

The  Slavs  of  that  period,  like  most  of  the  Eufopean  peoples^  were  at  a  stage  of 
civilization  which  may  be  described  as  semi-nomadic.  While  cattle-rearing  nnd 
hunting  were  tlunr  main  sources  of  food,  agriculLiire  wa.s  also  carried  <^n.  and,  as 
among  the  Germaus,  was  obligatory  upon  the  women  and  slave:*.  An  l  i  luriun 
informs  tu  tihat  the  Avars  employed  the  SHet  women  for  agrienltural  purposes 
and  in  place  of  draught-animals,  which  was  no  innovation  on  their  part.  Nomadic 
tribes  periodically  deserted  the  lands  which  they  had  plou^bed,  and  removed  to 
virgin  soiL 

Social  and  also  civic  life  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  probably  among  all  the 
Slavs,  is  founded  npon  the  family  group  or  household  (the  sadruga),  which  has 
survived  ther^  as  in  lithuania  and  Russia,  to  the  present  day,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  a  ByzanLine  or  Turkish  system  of  taxation.  Sur- 
vivals of  household  organisation  have  also  been  demonstnitp  1  to  exist  among  the 
Germans  of  that  period.  The  married  children  do  not  leave  the  father's  house, 
but  remain  together  under  the  government  of  the  father  or  patiiaFch.  All  the 
members  of  such  a  fiimily  hear  the  name  of  the  family  chief;  thus  the  desomdanta 
of  Radovan  and  those  of  the  district  they  inhabited  w«»  known  as  BadovaniSt 
^V^len  the  family  had  so  increased  as  to  make  common  life  impossible,  some 
portion  broke  away  from  the  union,  founded  a  new  settlement,  took  a  new  name, 
and  formed  a  new  sadruga,  which,  however,  remained  in  connection  with  the 
original  famfly  and  worshipped  the  same  deity,  who  thus  lemained  a  common 
object  of  reverence  to  several  branch  settlements.  A  sadruga  might  contain  from 
fifty  to  sixty  members ;  the  chief  was  known  as  starosta»  or  starjeSina»  or  gospodar^ 
or  wladyka,  or  djedo,  or  domakin. 

Tlie  tribe  originated  in  tlie  union  of  several  iamilies.  liie  family  was  adminis- 
tered  hy  the  elders,  who  apportioned  the  work,  performed  the  service  of  the  gods 
duriniP  the  heathen  period,  and  represented  the  family  in  its  external  relations. 
Community  of  property  made  individual  poverty  iiniKwsible ;  lliose  only  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  federation  of  the  family  were  abandoned.  The  atiairs 
of  the  whole  tribe  were  discussed  by  an  assembly  of  the  elders.  The  district 
infaahited  hj  a  tribe  was  known  as  Zupa,  and  its  central  pointy  which  also  con- 
tained the  fAmne  of  the  gods  in  the  heathen  period,  was  a  citadel  or  grad.  One 
of  the  elders  or  patriarchs  was  chosen  as  governor  of  a  Zupa»  and  was  Qtea  known 
as  the  Zupan,  or,  among  the  Groatians,  as  the  Ban. 

To  this  social  organisation,  which  continued  longer  among  the  Slavs  than 
among  the  Germans,  are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  defects  and  the  excellences  of  the 
Slav  tribes.  The  families  did  not  readily  separate  from  each  othor,  but  soon 
increased  to  the  size  of  tribes.  Hence  cattle-breedii^  and  agriculture  were  con> 
dticted  to  a  considerable  extent  under  a  system  of  corarannal  labour  and  reached  a 
high  pitcii  of  prosperity ;  consequently  they  were  able  easily  to  colDuise  and  per- 
manently to  maintain  their  hold  of  wide  tracts  of  country.  Other  conquering 
nations,  such  as  the  Gk>ths  and  Huns,  punisd  over  the  country,  leaving  behind 
them  only  the  traces  of  the  devastation  whidi  they  had  caused,  and  tiien  dia- 
appeareil,  whereas  the  Slavs  settled  in  the  country  whi(?h  they  occupied.  A 
further  consequence  was  that  the  Slavs  were  in  no  need  of  extraneous  labour  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  therefore  slaveiy  was  never  so  firmly  rooted  an  insti- 
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tation  among  them  as  among  the  Germans.  The  Slavs  usually  made  their  alavee 

members  of  the  household,  as  is  related  by  the  Emperor  Hauricius.   The  Slavs 

were  also  able  to  earn'  agviculture  and  mannfncture  to  a  higher  y>oiiit.  Their 
standard  of  morality  was  higher,  owiug  to  their  ch).se  forjHirat*  life  and  strong 
family  discipline,  a  fact  which  also  favoured  the  increase  of  their  population.  On 
the  other  band  the  Gemms,  amotig  whom  agriculture  was  performed  by  slavey 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  hunting  and  mflitary  pursuits. 

Still  thfa  family  organisation  enables  us  to  explain  why  the  Slavs  were  not 
successful  as  the  fotmders  of  states.  Their  common  family  life,  while  implying 
reverence  for  their  patriarch,  also  produced  a  democratic  spirit  which  was  entirely 
opposed  to  any  strict  form  of  oonstltittioii.  No  fluxdly  was  willix^  to  beoome  sub- 
jet^  to  another;  all  families  desired  to  be  equal;  one  defended  Hie  freedom  of 
another.  No  family  chief  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  another, 
nor  need  we  feel  surprise  that  the  blood  feud  was  an  institution  whicli  flnui  ished 
upon  such  soil.  Hence  among  the  Slavs  it  was  far  ea&ier  fur  an  individual  to 
secure  the  supremacy  over  a  number  of  families  or  tribes,  if  he  stood  outside  them 
and  was  unshackled  by  their  disciplina  It  is  therefoie  no  mere  chance  that  king- 
doms of  any  importance  oonld  Only  be  founded  among  the  Slavs  by  foreign  tribes, 
often  inviie<l  for  that  purpose.  This  peculiarity  of  the  Slav  character  f^truck  tlie 
Byzantine  histnrians.  "  Tliey  liave  ai)undunce  of  catlle  an<l  corn,  cliielly  millet 
and  lye,"  sajs  the  Emperor  Mauricius;  "rulers,  however,  they  cannot  bear,"  he 
says  in  anodier  place, "  and  th^  live  side  by  side  in  disunion.  Indepradence  they 
love  above  all  things,  and  dedhie  to  undergo  any  form  of  subjection."  Procopius 
also  relates  in  the  sixth  century  that  the  Slavs  declined  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
any  one  man,  l  ut  discussed  their  common  utVairs  in  council.  The  pride  and 
honour  of  individual  families  was  to  them  more  important  than  all  else.  Only 
nnder  pressure  of  direst  need  did  the  Slav  tribes  join  in  choosing  a  common  leader, 
and  for  this  reason  strangers  were  easily  able  to  secure  dominion  over  them. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Southern  Sla\'s,  our  sources  of  information  have 
little  to  tell  ns ;  they  were  polytheists,  their  chief  deities  were  the  heaven  and  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Of  Svauiuvit  and  Perun,  the  deities  of  tho  norihem  Slavs,  no 
traces  are  to  be  found.  They  worshipped  their  gods  in  groves,  mountains,  and 
locksw  Victims  were  offered  to  them  with  aong.  Together  with  the  gods  they 
reverenced  odier  beings,  such  as  the  Vilen  or  Samovilen  (in  Thracia,  Samodivy), 
Budeniee,  Rojenice,  Judi,  Vijulici,  spirits  and  female  wizards  (br«>dnii  e).  fteseareh, 
however,  has  not  said  the  last  word  upon  this  point,  and  the  personalities  of  many 
heathen  gods  are  doubtf  uL 

4  THE  POSITION  AND  POIJTTOAL  SITUATION  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  SLAVS 

T&B  districts  south  of  the  Danube  and  north  of  the  Adriatic  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  Byzantine  empei-or,  though  Byzautme  rukrs  were  rarely  able  to  exerdse 

any  real  supremaev.  Immigrant  tribes  from  time  to  time  nominally  reenprni^ed  the 
rights  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  these  lauds,  and  troubled  iheiuselves  no  further 
upon  the  matter.  We  may  even  question  whether  such  immigrants  always  secur^ 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  their  settlement  upon  Boman  tenitcny,  a  fact  whieb 
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the  Bjandne  hiBtoriaiui  coDtiiraallj  reaaseit,  for  leaatHu  easily  intj^ll^ggMft  TheM 
peoples  came  into  the  country  because  they  met  with  no  lesiaCatlce^  Md  were  per- 

Iia])8  the  more  rcaillly  iiioliiieJ  to  ackaowieclgo  ft  TagoA  suprMQac^,  AB  they  were 
themselves  iiicapable  of  founding  states. 

It  is  not  80  much  thxoagh  their  military  power  as  through  their  diplomatic  skill 
and  wealth,  and  also  thiou^  the  disunion  of  the  SlavB»  that  the  Byzantines  wefe 

able  to  retain,  at  any  rate,  a  furmal  5'i|>!vmacy  over  these  territories  during  many 
troublous  times.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  blav  colonisation,  the 
Slavs  never  succeeded  in  founding  an  independent  state  in  the  Balkan  territories ; 
on  this  point  both  they  and  the  Germans  were  far  inferior  to  the  Turoo-Tkotar 
races  (cf.  p.  114).  Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  latter,  by  their  introduction  of 
ca>'alry  service  with  the  use  of  the  stinu|i,  pos3es«cd  mt)re  forinidal'le  forces  and 
obtained  greater  military  success,  they  hud  also  the  further  advantage  uf  possessing 
the  ideal  of  a  strong  state,  thou^  in  roughest  outline.  This  they  had  learnt  from 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia.  In  Europe  their  appearance  exercised  aoa»  mfhftim 
upon  tlie  military  habits  and  constitutional  organisation  of  the  (iermanic  and  Slav 
world,  especially  of  the  Cloths ;  etvidence  of  the  fact  is  the  migration  of  peoples, 
which  was  brought  about  by  their  arrival.  It  is  not  until  this  that  the  Germans 
and  Slavs  iniited  into  laiger  groups,  that  is,  into  states.  It  was  then  no  mere 
chance  that  these  people??  were  the  first  to  found  kingdoms  in  the  districts  inhab- 
^  ited  by  the  Slavs.  They  were  the  Huus,  Avars,  Bulgars^  Chazais,  Mag}'ars« 
Patcinaks,  Folovzes,  Tartars,  and  Osmana. 


A.  Tbb  Supbsscact  or  the  Atabs 

Wk  know  practically  nothing  of  the  relations  of  the  Slavs  to  the  state  of  the 
Huna.  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  a  good  deal  <rf  the  political  life  of  the  Slavs  in 

the  sixth  century,  when  the  second  Turkisli  [H  iiple,  the  Avars,  founded  a  consider- 
able empire  in  the  district  occupiwl  by  the  Slavs.  Tlie  supremacy  of  the  Avars 
seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  district  of  modern  Hungary',  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia,  the  whole  of  Austria  proper,  the  northern  districts  of  the  Mbe  and  Saale, 
and  alto  southwards  to  the  Danube  over  modem  Balmatia  and  Servia.  As  they 
were  a  people  of  giants,  they  were  called  by  their  neiphbours  simply  Avars  or 
giants.  The  opinion  once  held  by  Pranz  von  Miklosich  that  many  Slav  races 
called  every  man  of  unusual  size  an  Avar  is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  histoty 
of  the  name,  which  is  rather  as  f>  illows :  the  Byantines  denoted  these  people  simply 
as 'O^Jpf/xot,  Ofi^piftoi  (that  is,  giants),  llcnce  comes  the  Slav  Obri  (Avari)  and  a 
Polish  word,  Olbrzym  (giant).  Their  rule  was  exceedingly  oppressive.  Fredegar's 
<dironicle  of  the  sevenlli  century  relates  that  the  Slavs  were  forced  to  participate 
in  every  campaign  of  the  Avars,  and  to  fight,  while  the  Avars  drew  up  before  the 
«ncampraent.  Aji^culture  wa  -  ihp.  sole  work  of  the  Slavs;  other  historians  inform 
11?  that  they  were  often  nsed  as  oraufrht-animals  and  beasts  of  burden.  The  Avars 
were  the  tivst  foreign  people  whose  |jermaneut  supremacy  over  the  Slavs  is  histori- 
csUy  established  for  ^e  sixth  century. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  the  position  of  llie  Slavs  improNxd, 
in  consequence  of  a  great  defeat  experienced  by  the  Avars  (620).  The  Avar  Khau 
liad  undertaken  a  plundering  raid  on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  apparently  as  early  as 
€33,  and  besieged  Conatanfcuiople,  when  the  ^peior  Hnaicilius  bcigaa  war  agi^nst 
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the  Fenians;  the  oampaign  miut  have  lasted  some  yean.  At  tius  time,  about  the 

year  623,  the  Slavs  on  the  Danube,  in  the  districts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
revolted  and  founded  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain 
8amo  (p.  229).  When  the  Avar  bauds  before  Coustantinople  were  destroyed  iu 
626,  the  Avar  power  was  ccmsiderahljr  weakened  for  a  whole  geueratioii.  The 
Slav  tribes  who  had  been  hitherto  subdued  were  now  able  to  assert  themsdrei. 
They  joined  Sarao,  and  appointed  him  their  king  in  627,  the  more  easily  to  oppose 
the  attacks  of  the  Langobardi,  Bavarians,  and  Avars.  Then  was  founded  the  first 
important  independent  Skv  kingdom  known  to  histoiy ;  it  lay  in  the  western  part 
of  the  modem  A\i  t  i  monarchy.  Samo  maintained  his  position  until  662  (ac- 
cordinfj  to  nthers,  t;58),  thiit  is  to  say,  for  thirty-five  yenrs.  After  his  death  his 
empire  disappears  from  the  scene.  We  hear  later  of  the  Karantani  as  waging  war 
witii  the  Bavarians,  and  finally  ooming  under  Bavarian  snpremat^,  and,  in  the 
eighth  oentiuy,  of  a  Slovenian  kingdom  in  Moravia  and  of  another  in  Fumonia ; 
whence  we  may  oonolude  that  the  kingdom  of  Samo  had  undagone  a  process  of 
disruption. 

B.  Thk  Appeabance  of  the  Croatiaks  and  Serbs 

The  foundation  of  the  Avar  kingdom  was  moreover  of  importance  to  Slav 
histoiy  for  another  reason.  The  oppressive  rule  of  the  Avars  induced  the  Slavs  to 
abandon  their  homes  in  large  bodies,  to  migrate  northwards  or  southwards,  and 
there  to  occupy  new  districts.  It  was  therefore  at  that  time  that  the  immigration 
of  the  Sla\  s  to  the  Balkan  ten-itories  began  tjpnn  a  larger  scale.  In  other  resperts 
also  the  Slavs  were  now  able  to  assert  themselves  more  strongly.  The  defeat  of 
the  Avars  in  the  year  626  had  been  of  decisive  importance  both  lor  the  Slavs  and 
for  the  Byzantines.  Whole  provinces  now  broke  away  from  the  Avars  and  were 
occupied  by  the  Slavs.  Thus  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  at  this  period  two 
numerous  Slav  tribes  appear  in  the  northwe.«it  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  We  hear 
that  the  Croatians,  who  are  said,  upon  evidence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogennetos,  to  have  come  from  the  north,  defeated  the  Avars  about  the  year  626, 
and  appeared  as  iiulependent  inhabitants  of  the  con  tit  ry  which  they  occupied. 
Tlicir  territories  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Save  and  by  a  line  running 
pamllel  Lo  this  river  from  the  Unna  to  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  the  mouth  of  the  CSettina  Biver  and  by  the  Lake  of  Imoshi,  on  the 
southeast  by  a  line  of  mountains  running  from  this  lake  to  the  sources  of  the 
Verbas,  and  finally  on  the  east  hy  the  Yorbas  it«elf.  Their  chief  centres  were 
Biograd  (the  modern  Zara  Vecchia)  and  Biliac.  These  boundaries  exist  at  the 
present  day,  though  their  value  is  purely  ethnographicaL   It  must  also  be  remem- 

.  bered  that  the  wliole  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Croatians  and  named 
after  them  belonj^ed  formerly  to  the  Slovenians  and  was  called  Slovenia.  In  rnnr?e 
of  time  the  Slovenian  and  Croatian  tribes  coalesced.   Even  at  the  present  day  a 

*  remendnanca  of  these  e<mditions  is  preserved  by  the  name  Slavouia,  which  denotes 
part  of  the  Croatian  kingdom,  and  by  the  name  of  the  Slovak  tribe  in  Hungary, 
and  by  the  old  Pannonian-SIovenian  kingdom.  The  Cloatians  thus  absorbed  tiie 
northwest  of  Bosnia  and  Ualmatia  as  far  as  Spalatro. 

The  Serbs  soon  followed  the  Croatians  across  the  Save,  and,  according  to  the 
Byzantine  chroniclers,  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  empecor  a  place  of  settle' 
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msoL  They  oooupied  the  modem  Bosnia  with  the  ezoeptum  of  the  Ctoatian  poidon, 

which  is  still  known  a.s  Tureo-Croatia.  To  them  also  belonged  the  greatest  part  of 
Herzegovina,  Southern  Dalniatia,  Korthern  Albania,  Montenejjro,  old  Servia  (No\a- 
Bazar),  the  nurtheru  dibtriclii  uf  the  Pri^reud  Pashalik,  and  ilie  modem  Servia. 
At  the  preaeot  day  we  find  the  Serbs  in  these  temtories.  Here  they  formed  several 
and  smaller  principalities,  mutually  independent,  known  as  Zupanates.  To 
be^in  witli  the  most  southern,  we  have  the  principality  of  Zeta  (Ceta)  or  Duklja 
(from  Dioklea,  which  is  named  after  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Diokietian). 
ThiB  was  the  origmal  home  of  the  ruling  family  of  the  Nemanjids  (cL  p.  97),  under 
whose  supremacy  Servia  afterwards  rose  to  the  bei^t  of  her  power.  This  district 
was  at  all  times  a  place  of  rehige  for  the  champions  of  Ser^-ian  independence.  It 
was  here  that  Montenegro  developed,  which  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  free- 
dom until  our  own  days:  it  was  only  durii^  the  blood-stained  period  of  Turkish 
aapiemacy  that  she  lost  some  put  of  her  independence.  Fmm  Caitaro  to  Bagusa 
extended  Tra\imia  ()r  Konavlia,  more  or  less  correspon(iing  with  the  area  of  the 
modern  Trebiuje  in  Herzegovina.  From  liagusa  to  the  Gulf  of  Stagno  and  inland 
as  far  as  Narenta  extended  Zachlumia,  thus  embracing  a  portion  of  HerzegoNina 
aboat  the  Gatsko  and  Nevesinje.  Necetva  or  Fagania  extended  from  the  Oiilf  of 
Staj^no  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina.  The  inhabitants,  known  as  Xeretshans  or 
Pagans,  as  for  a  long  time  they  declined  to  accept  Christianity,  ^vpre  dreaded 
pirates,  and  often  fuugbt  victoriously  against  Venice.  To  the  eas>i  oi  Zeia,  Iravu- 
nia,  and  Zachlumia  lay  Servia  proper,  the  most  extensive  province  of  all,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Servia  except  for  the  fact  that  it  included  Bosnia, 
which  broke  away  from  it  in  course  of  time.  Among  the  Zupanates  belonging  to 
Servia  special  mention  may  be  made  of  that  of  Easha  or  iiassa,  the  modem  Novi- 
Bazar,  known  as  Bascia  in  the  mediaval  sources  for  the  history  of  Western  Europe 
(see  map  facing  page  165). 

This  Croatian  and  Serv'ian  district,  the  modern  Tstria,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Dalmatia, 
MoQteu^^,  Albania,  Herzegovina  (roughly  a  third  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula), 
formed  the  Romaii  piovinoe  of  Dalmataa,  with  Salona  as  a  oeotral  adminiatiative 
point;  under  the  Byzantine  Empire  these  reapective  points  (p.  64)  bore  the  same 
name.  The  Slavs  extended  from  this  poin*^  civnr  the  whole  |>enin.sula,  but  were 
there  to  some  extent  deprived  of  their  nationality.  Only  in  Macedonia  did  they 
maintain  their  position,  although  the  Bulgarian  race  was  heie  again  in  predomi« 
nanea  tThe  Croatian  and  Servian  tribal  ptinoipaUties  of  the  noiUiweat,  the  ehief* 
tains  of  which  were  known  as  Zupaus,  united  ouly  in  case  of  great  danger  nuder  a 
high  Zui)an.  After  long  struggles  the  position  of  high  Zui>aii  became  permanent, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  more  important  empire  was  thus  laid.  Accurate  informa- 
tion coDoeming  the  CSroatian  and  Servian  zaees  is,  however,  wanting  until  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  espedally  until  the  final  deatracUon  of  the 
Avar  kingdom  by  Charles  the  QreaL 


C.  The  Immigration  of  the  Bt  lgari.vns 

"WiiFX  the  Avar  "snpremacy  was  approaching  its  fall,  another  Finno-Ugrian 
people,  the  Bulgarians,  crossed  the  Danube,  entered  upon  a  series  of  conquests 
among  the  Slavs  of  the  peninsula,  and  even  threatened  Gonsta&tiDopl&  Their 
imnigiatioii  is  of  special  importance  for  the  histoiy  of  the  Balkaa  Slavs  and  of  the 
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Byzantine  Empire  (pp.  65  and  329).  Neither  the  Byzantines  nor  the  Slavs  were 
able  to  offer  any  resiatgnce.  The  Slavs,  who  lacked  any  bond  of  imiou,  repeatedly 
eanendered.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  aerenth  centuiy  a  Bulguian  state  ms 

founded  in  tlie  northeast  of  the  peninsula,  and  maintained  its  position,  not  only 
against  the  Greeks,  but  also  seriously  tlireatened  the  old  iini>eriul  city.  Until  627 
the  Persian  danger  had  threatened  Byzantium ;  this  was  folLjwed  by  the  Arab 
danger  in  750 ;  and  now  the  young  Bulgarian  kingdom  becomes  piomiueut  auiuug 
the  eaemies  of  tiie  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  boundaries  uf  the  new  state  rapidly  increased,  and  by  degrees  most  of  the 
Balkan  Slavs  were  federated  under  its  supreraacy.  Under  Bulgarian  leadeisliip  the 
Slav  tribes  gradually  coalesced  to  form  one  ]ieo])le.  'J'lie  higher  eivilizaiiuii  of 
the  Slavs,  however,  resulted  eventually  in  the  imposition  of  their  nationality  upon 
the  Bulg«riana»  who  w«ve  muoh  inferior  in  numbers  (amounting  at  most  to  thiitj 
or  fifty  tliDiLsand,  including  women  and  children);  it  was  only  their  name  that 
these  warlike  conquerors  gave  to  the  state  and  the  people,  A  couple  of  centuries 
later  there  were  no  longer  any  distinctions  between  Slavs  and  I>ulgarians;  all  were 
Bulgarians  speaking  the  Slav  language.  Of  the  original  Bulgaiian  language,  only 
scanty  remnants  have  survived.  Among  other  fiagmwts  is  a  legistor  of  Bol^uiaii 
|irinoes  from  primeval  times  until  765,  which,  though  a  Slav  dociunent»  contaimt 
some  words  bdonging  to  the  Turkish  vocabulary  (cf.  pp.  72  and  327). 

About  the  period  of  the  Bulgarian  immigration,  which  closes  for  the  moment 
the  migrations  of  peoples  south  of  the  Uaiiube,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  displayed  a 
most  motley  mixture  of  populations.  Side  by  side  with  the  liomans  and  the 
Oreeks  (the  latter  of  whom  proudly  called  themaelTes  *P«iviaZM)  were  the  Slavs, 
who  formed  the  majority,  and  among  them  for  a  considerable  period  remnants  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  Thracians,  from  whom  or  from  the  Illyrians  the  Albatiians 
arc  su])pused  to  be  descended  (p.  223).  There  arc  also  to  be  found  remnants  of 
irolhs  and  Gepids;  in  Ciuulia  there  were  remnants  of  the  Avara,  and  to  these  in 
the  seventh  century  were  added  the  Finno-Turkish  tiihe  d!  the  Bulgariana  The 
process  of  unification  began.  Afony  tribes  were  absorbed  by  others,  with  the  result 
that  new  natiuualties  were  formed,  such  as  the  Roumanians.  By  the  founding  of 
the  Bulgarian  state  and  the  imposition  of  the  Slav  nationalit)'  on  the  Bulgarians, 
the  8lavs  became  preponderant  both  politically  and  etlmographically.  Formerly 
the  individual  tribes  lived  in  somewhat  loose  dependence  upon  Byzantium,  and 
were  the  more  easOy  able  to  preserve  their  nationality ;  now  any  member  of  the 
Slav  kingdom  was  faced  sooner  or  later  to  accept  the  Slav  civilisation. 

The  Avar  people  had  brought  disaster  upon  the  southern  Slav  tribes,  whereas 
the  immigration  of  the  Bulg^ians  secured  the  predominance  of  the  Slavs  in  the 
peninsula.  The  political  life  of  the  Balkan  Slavs  now  centres  round  three  main 

point.s,  —  in  the  east  about  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  in  the  centre  about  the  Servian^ 
and  in  the  west  about  the  Croatian  principalities.  Of  Byzantine  supremacy  hardly 
a  trace  remained,  except  that  a  scanty  tribute  was  transmitted  to  Byzantium.  Only 
when  some  more  powerful  ruler  occupied  the  throne  of  Constantinople  wm  the 
reins  drawn  tighta*  or  the  flame  of  war  biased  up.  At  a  later  period  the  dqiend* 
enoe  upon  Byzantium  came  to  an  end.  Some  iuflumce  upon  tlie  political  affairs  of 
the  northwest  ])ortion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  exercised  by  the  app<-amiicp 
Charles  the  Great,  who  waged  war  with  the  Eastern  empire  in  783  couceming  cex^ 
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tain  Byamtine  ponosrioiyi  in  Italy.  He  conquered  1x)tli  Istria  and  also  Dabnatia, 

aud  the  Slovenians  between  the  Dravc  and  the  Save  paid  him  tribute  until  812, 
when  he  renounced  his  claims  to  ilie  disiricls  extcndinjj  to  the  Drave,  under  a  peace 
with  Byzantium  (p.  74).  At  the  jireseut  day  niouumeuts  dating  from  the  period  of 
Gharlee'  supfemaGj  over  these  codntnea  are  to  be  Ibund  in  the  mnseam  at  Agnun. 


5.  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  SLAVS  TO  CHRISTIANITY 

The  position  of  the  Slav  territories  brought  with  it  the  conseq^uence  that  Chria- 
tianity  was  imposed  upon  them  from  three  aides:  on  the  one  hand,  from  Aquileia 

by  Italian  priests;  on  the  northern  side,  ftoni  Salzburg  by  Germans;  aud,  finally, 
from  liyzaiitium  hv  (Jreek  missionaries.  There  were  other  isolated  attempts,  but 
these  may  be  neglected. 

The  original  dissemination  of  Christian  doctrine  is  here,  as  in  other  eases,  wrapt 
in  obscurity.  Some  missionaries  came  from  the  Fraukisb  kingdom.  Tlius  Kolum- 
ban,  acroniinjT  to  the  narrative  of  his  biographer,  Jonas,  after  his  expulsion  from' 
liurguudy  by  King  Theodorich  about  610,  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Shivs  in  Koricum.  About  630  Bishop  Amandus  of 
Utrecht  ratered  the  kingdom  of  Samo,  determined  to  win  the  martyr's  crown,  fie 
was  followed  about  C50  by  St.  Emmeram  with  a  priest,  by  name  Vitalis,  who  was 
learned  in  the  Slav  language.  More  fruitful  in  result  was  the  activity  of  Bishop 
Rupert  of  Woitni^  who  founded  a  bishopric  and  monastery  in  the  None  Juvavm 
<Salzburg).  Hmeeforward  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  undertook  the  conversion  of 
the  -tUpiue  Slavs,  naturally  under  tlie  protection  of  the  15a\  arian  dukes.  Especially 
good  service  was  done  by  Bishop  N'lrgilius,  who  occupied  the  see  of  Salzburg 
between  745  aud  785.  Ue  sent  out  capable  missionaries  to  Karautauia  and  built 
chuiehes  there  (Maria  Seal,  Lumfeld,  Undrima).  The  princes  of  Katantania  them- 
selves  saw  the  nece.ssity  for  accepting  the  Christian  faith  ;  Chotimir  invited  Bishop 
Virgilius  to  his  court,  though  with  no  result  The  mission  was  ener};etiLally  sup- 
ported by  Duke  Tassilo  II  (7 -18-788)  of  Lavariu,  the  first  duke  lo  rule  over  Karan* 
tenia.  He  cherished  the  idea  of  shaking  off  the  Frankish  joke,  and  looked  to 
Karantania  for  support,  which  he  thought  could  best  be  gained  by  the  dissemination 
of  Christianity.  He  foiinded  monasteries,  or  gave  leave  for  such  foimdations  under 
the  express  obligation  ot  continuing  the  missions  (such  foundations  were  Innicheu 
and  KremsmtlDster)^  After  the  subjugation  of  Tassilo  by  the  Franks  (788),  the 
work  of  conversion  was  completed  tinder  Bishop  Amo.  He  received  the  necessaiy 
full  powers  from  the  emperor  and  pope,  and  completed  the  organisation  of  tbe 
Church  by  appoiutmg  a  local  bishop,  by  name  Theodorich.  Once  again  it  was  a 
Windidi  prince  (Ingo)  who  supported  his  efforts. 

The  patriarch  of  Aquileia  suddenly  raised  an  objection  to  these  proceedings, 
alleging  that  those  districts  belonged  to  his  own  dioeese  It  is  true  that  we  know 
nothing  of  any  missionary  energy  displayed  b}'  Aquileia  in  that  quarter.  Yet 
missions  there  must  have  been  from  Aquileia;  for  in  810  Charles  the  (}reat  was 
eble  to  secure  a  compromise  on  teims  which  made  the  Drave  a  frontier  line  ftnr  the 
two  ( lainianta.  Thus  firom  heneeforward  the  Slavs  were  divided  between  two 
dioceses. 

The  whole  position  was  altered  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  ceutuiy,  when  Byzan- 
tium took  the  w4Nrk  of  eonvmion  seriously  in  hand.  The  Slav  nation  had  for  a 
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long  time  opposed  the  first  Christian  missions  because  these  were  supported  bj 
their  princes ;  when,  however,  they  observed  that  by  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
they  had  lost  their  freedom,  they  changed  their  opinion.  X£  it  were  necessary  to 
accept  Christianity  at  all,  it  was  better  to  tain  it  from  a  quarter  whsnce  im>  danger 

of  subjugation  threatened.  This  was  only  poBaibie  by  adherence  to  the  Greek 
Churo}i,  Tho  Tl;-  t  l^onian  Empire  had  in  course  of  time  fallen  into  enmity  with 
the  old  lluiue,  a  di.'>i>ensiou  which  extended  to  eccle^^iaittical  affairs.  In  the  ninth 
century  Byzantitun  had  resolved  to  act  decisively  against  the  West  From  that 
period  her  influence  increased  and  extended  in  a  wide  stream  over  the  Balkan 
Pi'iiiiisula.  The  fJreek  language,  Greek  writing  and  coinage,  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture, Greek  law  and  miiitaiy  science,  were  disseminated  araung  the  Slavonic  tribes ; 
and  of  even  greater  importance  was  the  missionary  activity  of  the  East  Koman 
Church. 

Of  decisive  importance  f  r  1  f  ae  of  the  Balkan  Slavs  and  for  the  Slav  nation- 
ality in  j^eneral,  indeed  for  Kiislera  Europe  as  a  whole,  was  the  moment  when  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople  was  occupied  by  Photius,  one  of  the  greatest 
adiokra  that  the  Byzantine  state  produced.  Apart  from  the  faet  that  he  strove 
with  all  his  might  to  further  the  revival  of  Greek  antiquity  and  brought  B3-zantine 
culture  to  its  zenith,  his  eccle-^iastical  policy  was  actuated  by  hostility  to  the 
Koman  chair,  and  brought  about  the  ofliuial  division  of  the  Byzantine  Church 
from  Rome  (pp.  74  and  79).  He  won  over  many  nations  and  vast  tracts  of  cocmtijr 
for  the  Byzantine  Clun  (  h.  During  the  impmal  period,  the  lioman  Empire  had 
been  divided  into  East  and  Wc^t  only  in  respect  of  politics;  this  division  was  now 
superseded  by  the  PcclesiasLical  separation.  The  whole  of  the  East,  with  its  wide 
northern  territories,  uccupied  by  the  Slavs,  henceforth  recognised  the  predominance 
of  the  Byzantine  Chutdi  and  aided  with  Constantinople  in  the  great  straggle  which 
now  began.  Of  the  movements  called  forth  in  Europe  at  that  time  and  for  centu- 
ries later  by  the  action  of  Photins,  we  can  form  but  a  vaf,'ue  idea  in  \  lew  of  the 
scantiness  of  our  records.  A  rivaliy  of  uuprecedeuled  nature  beiweeu  the  two 
worlds  broke  out  aloi^  the  whole  line,  and  the  great  and  vital  point  at  issue  was 
the  question,  which  of  the  churches  would  be  successful  in  winning  over  the  yet 
unconverted  Slavs.  To  the  action  of  this  great  patriarch  alone  the  Byzantine 
Church  owes  the  success  which  it  achieved  over  the  Romans  in  this  struggle.  In 
vain  did  Bome  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  maintain  her  poaitian ;  success  was 
only  possible  for  her  where  the  German  arms  were  at  her  disposal.  Even  to^y 
the  Slavs  reproach  the  Germans  for  attemptinfr  to  secure  their  subjugation  under 
the  c'  >:k  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  German  emperor  and  princes  were 
only  piei;es  upuu  the  great  chess-board,  moved  by  unseen  hands  from  Borne.  At  a 
later  period  the  Crerman  princes  marched  eastward,  not  to  convert,  but  to  conquer. 

Almost  at  this  time  two  Slav  princes  sent  ambassadors  to  Byzantium  nn  1  asked 
that  the  work  of  conversion  might  begin ;  they  were  the  Moravian  priuoe  Kastislav 
(Rastiz,  ct  pp.  77  and  230  f.)  and  the  Bulgarian  prince  Boris  (p.  79).  It  is  \yo»- 
sible  that  the  prince  of  the  Ehaaars  (pw  78)  had  done  the  same  two  years  earlier. 
Photius  began  the  work  of  conversion  with  great  prudence.  Two  brothers  from 
Thessalonica,  learned  in  the  Slav  language  and  ex]>erienced  in  mi.ssionary  work, 
were  chosen  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavs,  it  was  decided,  however,  deliuilelj 
to  separate  from  Bome  the  nattomalities  won  over  to  the  Greek  Okmdh,  and  for 
this  purpose  Byaanttum,  in  opposition  to  the  Boman  use*  which  allowed  the  litugy 
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lo  be  recited  only  in  Latin,  laid  ilown  the  principle  that  every  people  might  condu<^ 
public  worship  in  its  own  languaga  Thns  out^'ide  the  three  sacred  language?', 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the  Slav  was  recognized  a^  u£  equal  importance,  as  had 
beea  at  an  earlier  period  the  Syrian,  Goptie,  and  Armenian  tongues. 

Constantine  (KyriU*  Gynl)  and  Methodius,  the  two  Slav  apostles,  went  forth 
to  their  destination,  Moravia,  in  S6n.  They  invented  a  special  form  of  writing  for 
the  i^lavs,  that,  aecordiiig  to  some,  which  is  nowadays  known  as  Glagoiitic  (see 
plaft  &cmg  p.  286) ;  they  translated  the  sacred  boohs  into  the  Slavonic  tongue, 
and  thus  became  the  founders  of  Slavonic  literature.  They  organised  the  Slav 
church,  founded  schools,  had  chimihes  built,  and  travelled  over  the  whole  country, 
everywhere  carr}'ing  the  light  of  civilization  and  of  the  new  religion.  "  And  full 
of  ddight  were  the  Slavs  when  th&jr  heard  the  wonders  of  God  in  their  own  lan- 
guage," aays  the  old  Slav  legend  concerning  Methodius.  When  shortly  a^rwards 
divine  service  was  recit^-d  in  the  Slav  language  in  the  cluirches  of  Moravia  and 
Pannonia,  the  German  clergy  were  stricken  with  fear,  as  they  now  saw  that  the 
East,  the  tield  of  their  future  missionary  activity,  was  lost  to  them.  They  expos- 
tulated forthwith  both  to  the  German  emperor  and  to  Home,  enlaiging  upon  the 
danger  which  might  threaten  both  powers  from  this  side.  In  order  that  their  work 
might  not  be  checked  at  its  outset,  the  two  apostles  went  to  Rome  to  explain  their 
position  and  to  gain  confirmation  for  their  wurk.  Upon  their  return  journey  they 
entered  the  Fannonian  kingdom  at  lahe  Flatten,  where  Koael  (Kooel ;  et  p.  233) 
was  ruler.  The  two  brothers  were  able  to  win  over  the  prince  to  the  gospel  so 
entirely  that  he  began  to  read  the  Slav  books  and  ordered  several  youths  to  do  the 
same.  When  the  apostles  of  the  Slavs  had  won  over  the  Pope  to  their  cause,  and 
Methodius  was  made  bishop  of  Moravia,  Kosel  sent  an  emhusy  to  Rome  request- 
ing that  the  P<^  would  also  place  his  principality  under  the  new  bishopi  The 
Pope  thereupon  raised  ^letliodius  to  the  position  of  archbishop  with  a  seat  in 
Sjrmium,  and  united  the  new  principality  to  the  old  diocese  of  Syrmia.  Croatia 
on  the  Save  was  also  placed  under  this  Fannonian  archbishopric  The  Slav  litui^ 
then  extended  with  marvellous  raindity,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Bavarian  deigy 
sank  so  low  'lui  their  arch-priest  was  forced  to  return  to  Salzburg  in  870. 

The  Bulgarian  prince  Boris  hesitated  for  a  long  time  between  Bome  and 
Byzantium ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  final  decision  in  favour  of  Byzantium 
was  not  dictated  by  the  political  objeet  which  had  influenced  Bastialav,  the  prospect 
of  securing  his  independence  of  Germany.  Apart  from  tlie  advantage  conferred  hy 
the  Slav  liturgy,  his  action  wa^  decided  by  ihe  further  fact  that  so  many  Greek 
Christians  were  contained  among  his  people  that  the  acceptance  of  Greek  Chris- 
tianity seemed  inevitable.  Fin^y,  he  may  also  have  acted  in  the  interests  of  that 
Bulgiurian  policy  which  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  For  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Bulgarians,  the  advice  of  both  mi!5sionaries  seems  to  have  been  .sought. 
At  the  same  time  the  Cioatians  accepted  the  Slav  form  of  Christianity.  It  was 
now  impossible  for  the  Servian  tribes  to  stand  aloof.  We  do  not,  howevw,  know 
when  th^  came  over.  Some  are  said  to  have  accepted  Christianity  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century  imder  the  Emperor  Ileracliiis ;  hut  it  was  not  until  a  new  hand  of 
scholars  and  prints  came  into  the  country  from  Pannonia  that  the  Slav  Church 
became  capable  of  development  After  the  death  of  Methodius  (885)  the  Slav 
Ohuich  was  no  longer  aUe  to  maintain  its  position  in  Pannonia ;  Svatoplnk,  the 
of  Bastialav,  drove  out  the  discipLee  of  Methodius  and  placed  his  country 
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tindor  the  German  Church  (p.  232).  The  Slav  clcr^'y  from  Moravia  fouuti  a  hos- 
pitable reception  in  Bulgaria,  and  their  activity  created  the  Bulgarian  Slav  liteia- 
tiue  Th«  Bulgarian  throne  was  then  occupied  hy  Symeon  the  eon  of  Boris  (893 
to  927 ;  cf.  p.  84),  who  was  able  to  turn  the  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  the  new 
arrivals  to  the  best  nccmmt.  Hp  lost  no  time  in  causing  Bulgarian  translations  of 
the  Greek  authors,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular.  Thus,  lur  instance,  the  monk 
Gregor  (Grigor)  tianslated  the  efaronide  of  John  Malala,  and  added  to  it  the  Old 
T&stament  history  and  a  poem  upon  Alexander;  fragments  only  survive  of 'the 
Greek  original,  whereas  the  lUilgarian  translation  contains  the  whole  wi^rk.  A. 
chronicle  of  Geoigios  Hamartolos,  at  that  time  the  main  source  of  historical 
knowledge  in  the  East,  was  also  translated  and  became  a  modd  for  Slay  chron- 
iclers. Other  Byzantine  authors,  such  as  Kyrill  (Cyn^  <>f  Jerusalion,  Gr^iEory  of 
Xazianzen,  Kphraini  the  Syrian,  and  Johannes  Klinmkteros  were  translated. 
Symeon's  friend,  John  the  Exarch,  translated  the  "  Dogmatics  "  of  Johannes  Damas- 
kenos,  and  wrote  the  famous  work  "  HezameroQ"  (^eatodnev),  in  which,  following 
the  example  of  SL  Basil,  he  related  the  creation  of  the  world  in  polished  style;  Im 
also  composed  sermons  fi>r  holy  days.  Conftantine,  a  pupil  of  Methodui?,  trans- 
lated the  writings  of  Atlmnasius  of  Alexamlria  against  the  Arians  and  others,  and 
wrote  sermons  for  holy  days.  A  monk  known  by  the  name  of  Chrabr  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  Slovode  idphabet  Symeon  himself  appeared  aa  an  author.  He 
began  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  sermons  of  John  Cbrysostom 
under  the  title  of  "  Zlatostruja,"  and  a  work  of  reference  ("  Sbornik  ")  of  Byzantine 
scholarship,  which  included  dissertations  on  theologj-,  geolog}-,  rhetoric,  history,  and 
Other  subjects  by  twenty  Greek  authors.  Symeon  thus  became  the  founder  of  that 
Bulgarian  literature  which  was  then  continued  by  other  Slavs ;  his  oontemponriea 
compared  him  to  King  Ptolemaios  of  Egj  pt. 

The  existence  of  a  Slav  literature,  the  most  important  of  that  day  in  Europe 
after  the  Greoo-Boman,  won  over  the  whole  of  the  Slav  nationality  to  the  Byzan* 
tine  Church  and  facilitated  its  conversion.  The  remaining  Balkan  Slavs  now  gave 
in  their  adherence  to  Bulgarian  literattire,  and  Bulgaria  became  the  mi<lilleman  of 
culture  between  Constantinople  and  the  northern  .Slavs.  The  Balkan  Slavs  gave 
the  watchword  to  the  other  members  of  their  great  nationality.  The  connection 
of  the  Slavs  with  Greek  civilization  was  secured  by  the  fact  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Constantine,  bishop  of  Velica  (or  Bishoji  Clemens  of  Drenovica;  cf. 
p.  78),  replaced  the  inconvenient  Glngolitic  (p.  285)  script  by  an  adaptation  of 
Greek  writing  made  for  the  Slavs  and  augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  new 
offiB  Tspreoonting  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Slav  language:  This  was  the  Cyrillie 
writing.* 

A  common  literature,  civilization,  and  religion  brought  Greeks  and  Slavs  closer 
together,  imtil  they  formed  one  group  united  by  a  common  civilization  and  divided 
bom  the  West  (cf.  p.  78).  Thia  event  was  of  deeistve  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  whole  Slav  nationality.  The  southern  Slavs  in  partacular  inherited  all  the 
advantages  and  all  the  defects  of  the  Greek  character,  nor  was  it  politically  alooa 
that  they  shared  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  aloLh,  the  indiOerencew 
the  stagnatLOn,  and  the  other  defects  whidi  ohaxaoterised  the  Gteek  Ghuvbh 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  ST.  LUKES  GOSPEL  IN  GLAGOLITIC 
CHARACTERS.  WITH  CYRILLIC  MARGINAL  GLOSSES 

(From  the  MS.  of  (be  Gospels  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg  since  i860  :  qualtuor  evangeliorum 

codex  GUgoliiicus  Zograplicnsis.) 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE  OVERLEAF 


TEXT 

BWAJCOJZUB  OT%  Ll'RT 


Rmefe  u1k>  ninon  no&,-S; 
Cittiti  pow£sl«  0  wk6 

jakoic  preitaSc  tianii  )>y\v% 
Sei  ittkoni  Mmowidici 
f  ilohy  riomrf,  fawo 

Use  i  tniiie  cho?.Ii.?iu  5 
»pi%wa  ]io  wm  liii  »  b  i»ti 
njk  IM  nnlii  {Msnti  tcitu 
slawmy  Teofile,  d»  ra 
znnm-Si,  a  ni('hi>2e  una 

ntwrtZileiiv.  Bygti 

V%  illlll  ItQib  carjn  ijmlrjska 


TRANSLATION 

GttSKL  ACCOKDISO  TO  Lm 

Forasiiiuch  AH  many  llcgan  to  w  rite  Iiistoiie*  of 
the  tbing*  knovn  to  m,  M  they  have  been  )umM 
down  to  ja  Tnm  Tonner  tiiuw  by  ry*-winr»m  mi 

scrVftlltS  of  llu.'  gnsjiil,  I  iilsd  ilcNHfil,  :ts  1  li  iil  f«- 

inerly  nubeil,  to  wiite  down  all  things  truly  awl 
in  opAer  for  tbeo,  eiefllent  Th«>|ihilo«,  tint  tlm 

iiinycst  know  the  foiindntion  of  tltp  dnrtritir  wlu  'rii 
tbou  luui  iniitnictiil.  There  vaa  in  the  umc 
of  Hciodf  the  king  of  JihIm  .  .  • 


Xhk  Cyrillic  Mabginal  Glosseb 


Xn  rnfntin  loaiia  K[rMtyte\jii| 
liyst  wo  Uny  .  ,  . 


Chief  gomnor. 

ConrcjitioTi  of  John, 
it  wns  ill  the  dnvfi  . 


CoxcLUDtxQ  Like  in  Cyriluc 

Na  i-uiJeuie  loun.i  krcsty  tela,  ot  Liiky  hlawa  a 


On  tkc  biithilay  of  Jolin  the  Baalist,  according 
to  Lake,  Cluii*.  I. 


(The  CyiilUc  miujiiiml  glo&Mis  are  by  a  scribe  who  did  uot  uudentand  the  text,  and  are  therefore  worthicsih) 
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are  consequently  retlectcJ  iii  the  s^^eiety  and  (uilture  of  tbe  Slavs  at  every  turn. 
The  waut  of  orgauising  power  and  of  discipline  which  diaracterise  the  Greek 
Church  have  pernumenUy  influenced  the  political  life  of  the  Slavs.  For  the  Slav» 
were  devoid  of  any  leading  political  idea,  and  dung  to  tbe  pKineipIes  of  the  slowly 

decaying  Byzantine  Empire.  Divided  as  they  were  into  a  mnj^.ber  of  tribes  npposod 
to  all  thoughts  of  umon,  they  were  bound,  sooner  or  latei^  to  iftU  a  prey  to  some 
power£ul  cooi^uerur. 


6.  THE  LAiiLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CFvOATIAXS 

The  only  bond  of  union  between  the  Slav  races  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  wa» 
Christianity  and  the  Gneo-filav  oivilixatioo.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  advanced 
with  lapld  strides,  as  it  nse  to  power,  towaids  the  gates  of  Byzantium,  until  it 
entered  upon  a  mij^hty  stmfrrr^f  ^^"ith  the  cmpcmr  John  Tzimisces  in  971  (p.  87), 
and  was  hnally  conquered  in  1018  by  Basil  II  (p.  88) ;  meanwhile  the  histor}'  of 
the  Croatian  and  Servian  tribes  oomes  bat  slowly  into  view  from  the  historical 
baekgronnd  of  tbe  noitbwest,  Tbe  |iaxt  played  by  tbe  Servian  and  Croatian 
Zupans  is  but  very  small.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  independence 
they  wavered  between  Bulgaria  and  Byzantium,  ranging  themselves  now  on  one 
side,  now  ihkiu  the  other.  Many  Ser\'ian  and  Croatian  principalities  were  subju- 
gated by  the  Bulgarians*  After  the  conquest  of  Btdgarii^  they  were  forced  to  join 
the  Byzantine  kingdom,  and  to  secuie  themselTea  ai^unat  agg^essioo  from  this  sid» 
they  turned  to  Rome. 

The  history  of  Croatia  begins  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Servia ;  especially 
is  this  true  of  tbe  coast  land  ocei^iied  by  the  Croatians^  which  was  also  known  to 
the  Italians  as  Slavonia.  The  year  634  is  the  date  generally  given  to  the  immi- 
gration of  tbe  Croatians.  Tliey  were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  an<l  after  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Carolingiau  Empire  they  submitted  to  the  Greek  emperor  Basil  I 
about  877.  About  the  year  900  they  once  again  secttied  their  indepeDdenceL 
Prince  Muntirair  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  sneoess.  Among  the 
Croatian-^  of  the  coast  land  we  find  an  indcj>eiid(>nt  prince  ns  early  a.=?  the  ninth 
century,  by  name  Boma,  who  bears  the  title  Dux  LibumL'e  et  Dalinatiae.  The 
central  jMjiut  of  this  duchy  lay  in  the  North  about  Klis,  Nona,  Zara  Vecchia,  and 
Knin.  In  the  ninth  century  CSiristianity  was  introduced  with  tbe  Slav  liturgy 
and  the  Glagolitic  script,  and  in  879  a  V.isho|)ric  was  founded  at  Nona  by  the  duke 
Branimir.  The  Olagolitie  script  was  forbidden  to  the  Koman  clergy  by  the  Synod 
of  Spalatro  in  924,  but  wa.s  afterwards  allowed  by  Innocent  IV  in  1248,  and  is 
sUU  in  use  in  tbe  cbuiches  in  that  disMet  (m  1898  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  fresh 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  Glagqiitic  and  of  the  Slav  lituigy  in  Balmatia 
and  the  coast  land). 

The  Ser^ian  clxieftain  Michael  did  not  secure  the  title  of  king  from  Greg- 
ory Vn  until  tbe  eileventh  oentuEy,  wbeiess  tbe  Qroatian  chief  Timislav  was 
granted  that  title,  also  by  Rome,  as  early  as  926.  In  ether  respects  the  balance  of 
power  between  Croatia  and  Servia  on  'he  frontier  line  was  continually  changing; 
at  one  time  Servian  tribes  were  subjugated  by  tbe  Croatians,  and  at  other  tim^ 
Croatian  districts  were  conquered  by  the  Seriia. 

In  the  tenth  centur}'  Croatm  became  a  formidable  power.  The  islands  and 
«oait  towns  ooeuined  hy  the  £oBm  jogiiktkn  paid  yearly  tribute  to  the  Croatian 
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princes  with  the  consent  of  the  East  Roman  emperor,  in  order  to  secure  immunity 
from  attacks  upon  their  trade ;  the  Venetians  also  paid  tribute  to  the  Croatians 
for  the  same  leaaon,  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  oentuiy.  Accoidiog  to 
Gonstantine  Porphyrogennetos  (abuut  950)  the  CroatiaiW,  under  the  princes 
Krje^rair  (Kresimir,  Kreszimir;  cf.  \).  S8)  and  Miroslav,  the  successors  of  Ti:ui:-]a\', 
were  able  to  place  in  the  field  100,0U0  infantry  and  60,000  cavalr}-,  and  possessed 
180  ships  of  mar.  Soon,  however,  Venioe  grew  so  strong  that  the  payment  of 
tribute  was  refused  by  the  Doge  Peter  II  Orselli),  and  in  the  year  1000  he  con- 
quered the  Croatians  and  Xarentanes  and  assumed  tlie  litle  of  Duke  of  Ualmatia  ; 
this  was  the  first  occa^sion  on  which  Venice  acquired  possession  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  In  order  to  save  their  throne  the  Croatian  ruling  family  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  commercial  republic.  The  duke's  son,  Kresimir,  married  Hicela,  the 
daughter  of  the  Doge,aiid  hon  the  title  of  King  of  Craatta  and  Balmatia  from  the 
year  lO'iO. 

Theae  events  aroused  anxit:Ly  and  eumity  in  the  liuugaiiau  court,  which  found 
kself  forestalled  in  its  attempte  to  seenre  a  footing  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  to 
conquer  the  coast  of  Dalmatia ;  the  Hungarians  also  recognised  that  the  Venetian 
republic  had  become  a  dangerous  rival  The  house  of  Arpud  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  King  Geisa  I  and  the  Croatiau 
duhe  Svommir,  who  at  that  time  (1076)  had  heea.  crowned  king  by  the  papal 
legate  of  Gregory  YII,  and  had  thus  admitted  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the 
papcd  chair.  In  1088,  when  Svonimir  died  without  children,  his  widow  is  said 
to  have  called  in  her  brother  Ladislaus.  He  conquered  the  interior  of  Croatia 
in  1091,  but  was  miable  to  advance  to  the  era,  because  Hungary  was  herself 
threatened  at  that  time  by  the  Knmaotaim.  He  intrusted  the  govonunent  of  the 
conquered  district  to  his  nephew  Almus.  Croatia  tluis  Lecame  an  appanage  of 
the  Hungarian  Empire,  whose  fate  it  henceforward  shared.  Uungaty  was  thus 
necessarily  forced  into  hostility  with  Venice,  as  it  was  committed  to  an  attempt 
to  conquer  the  Dalmatian  coast,  then  in  Venetian  hands.  From  this  time  forwaid 
that  part  of  Croatia  lying  next  the  sea  (Dalmatia)  formed  for  centuries  the  apj-le 
of  discord  between  Hungary  and  Venice.  \i  Byzantium  were  now  to  assert  hex 
rights,  she  would  have  to  compose  the  quarrels  of  Hungary  and  Venice. 

7.  SERVIA,  MONTJiNEGKO.  AND  BOSNIA  UNTIL  THE  TUilKISH 

SUPREMACY 

A.  Sebvia 

After  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  by  I'\  :'n;itiuin  and  the  occupation  of  Croatia 
by  Hungary*and  Venice  respectively,  the  ixjrvian  race,  alone  of  all  Slav  peoples  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  retained  any  kind  of  independence,  although  they  were  by 
no  means  as  yet  a  united  state.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  small  nations  have 
only  federated  when  t!ircr;tened  by  some  external  danger;  thus  it  was  that  the 
Russian  and  Lithuanian  states  arose,  and  such  is  the  liistory  of  all  the  Western 
European  states,  and  of  8ervia  among  them.  Uuder  the  gi'eat  Czar  Symeou  Bul- 
garia so  devastated  the  Swvian  districts  that  they  had  to  be  recolooiaed  by  return* 
ing  fugitives,  and  part  of  the  Servian  tribes  were  forced  to  recognize  Bulgarian 
supremacy.   In  the  tenth  century  the  Zupan  Ceslav  succeeded  Ux  the  first  time  in 
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uniting  several  Servian  tribes  for  a  common  struggle  against  the  Bulgarians.  AftOT 
the  destruction  of  the  Bulfrariaii  Empire  by  Basil  II  (]>.  88)  Byzantine  supremacy 
over  the  whole  peuiusula  was  established  with  a  vigour  which  had  been  uuprecd- 
4«Dt6d  sbee  the  tune  of  Justmian  I,  and  thia  state  of  tliinp  oon^ned,  under  tlie 
dynasty  of  the  CSonmeni,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  boundless 
oppression  of  the  government  often,  however,  caused  revolts  amonf^  tho  Scrlts.  The 
High  Zupau  Michael  (p,  287)  applied  to  Rome  for  support,  and  received  from  thence 
the  title  of  king,  and  maintained  his  independence  of  Byzantium  for  some  time. 
The  help  of  the  Hungaxjana  was  also  not  despised. 

(rt)  77*^  ^%  manjids,  —  A  prominent  figure  about  1120  is  Urn^,  or  Bela  Uros, 
the  Zupau  uf  lia-ssia,  whose  family  belonged  to  Zeta;  he  euieied.  upon  iriendly 
relations  with  the  Hungarians,  married  his  dai^hter  to  B£la  II,  and  helped  the 
Magyars  to  secure  ponse-^sina  of  Bosnia.  From  the  Bama,  a  tributary  of  the 
Narenta  on  the  south  of  Bosnia*  the  Arp^  now  took  the  title  of  "King  of 
Bama." 

Of  ey&x  mote  importance  for  Servian  history  is  the  rule  of  the  son  of  UroS, 
the  famous  Stefan  I  Nemanja,  who  was  also  born  in  Zeta,  the  cradle  of  his  race. 
AUluntfrh  thf  yourtpest  nf  his  family,  he  aimed  at  the  principality  of  Itassa,  and 
also  at  the  general  supremacy,  which  he  was  able  to  secure  with  the  help  of  the 
Byzantines.  Though  he  had  been  baptised  into  the  Western  Church,  he  underwent 
a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  according  to  the  customs  of  tiiu  Kastt  iii  Churdi,  when 
he  had  arrivnl  in  Kassa,  in  ovdcv  t  i  seeiire  the  favour  uf  tlu;  clefpv  nnd  the 
people.  In  the  year  11G5  the  emperor  Manuel  I  confirmed  his  position  as  High 
Zupan,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  land,  in  return  for  whidi  Nemanja  swote  fidelity 
to  him.  In  the  year  1173  Xemanja  defeated  his  nlatinns  and  secured  the 
obedience  of  the  refractory  Znpans.  In  this  way  lie  founded  one  uniform,  heredi- 
tary-, and  independent  state.  Tiiat  process  was  here  completed  which  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Kussia.  And  in  these  states  also 
families  began  to  rule  aeoording  to  the  laws  of  seniority ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eldnt 
member  of  the  ruling  faniQy  exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  rest  uutU  the  transi- 
ttOD  to  hereditar}'  monarchy  had  been  completed.  Princes  of  the  royal  family 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ec^ual  rights  now  became  officials  of  the  royal  power. 
In  Servia  this  change  waa  completed  at  a  mudi  earlier  date  than  in  nthor 
Slav  couDtr 

Nemanja  also  took  in  hand  the  organisation  of  the  Servian  Church.  Converted 
bo  the  Giet- k  faith,  he  built  monasteries  and  churches,  suppressed  the  Roman  faith, 
and  cruelly  persecuted  the  widely  spread  Bulgarian  sect  of  the  Bogumiles,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  religion  throughout  his  own  state.  The  Eastern 
Chiin  h  thus  became  established  in  Servia,  and  the  Kastern  form  of  worship 
became  the  national  worship,  so  tliak  religion  and  nationality  formed  an  undivided 
idea.  At  an  earlier  period  the  Servian  churches  and  bishoprics  had  been  sub- 
ordinate to  the  llornaii  archbishopric  of  Spalato.  and  aftenvards  to  that  of  Antivuri; 
now  Eastern  bishoprics  and  an  archbishopric  were  founded  for  i  \  ia  aloTu-.  The 
king's  youngest  son  Rastka  was  appointed  the  first  Eastern  archbishop  iu  Servia 
(at  the  Synod  of  Nikaia  iu  1221).  under  the  name  of  Sava  (Sabbas).  He  divided 
the  lend  into  twelve  bishoprics,  and  bestowed  episcopal  rank  on  none  but  Servians. 
2ioa  was  made  the  residence  of  the  Servian  archbishops ;  at  a  later  period  Sava 
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«tiiied  thither  the  lemainB  of  his  impoial  father  Neman ja  from  Ht  Athoe;  beie» 
too^  Servian  kings  were  in  future  to  be  i  rosvneJ  (this  was  realised  in  I  t  .ise 

of  Peier  I  mi  Octolter  9,  1901).  Sava  also  founded  monasteries  in  Servia,  all 
under  the  rule  of  Saint  liasil,  which  he  had  found  iu  force  at  Aihos.  He  enjoyed 
a  high  prestige,  and  was  highly  huuuured  a»  the  first  national  miul  of  Servia.  In 
the  year  1235  the  independenoe  of  the  Servian  Cihurch  waa  reoognised  by  the 
Greeks. 

This  ecclesiastical  alliance  did  not,  however,  prevent  Nemanja  from  attacking 
Byzantium  wlien  the  ad\antaffe  of  his  own  state  was  iu  question.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180  he  conquered,  in  alliance  with 
tltt  Hiu^garian  kii^  III,  those  Servkn  disUicta  whidi  had  faUen  undsr 
^santine  Bupremaqr.  He  then  renewed  his  friendly  rdations  with  the  empontr 
and  even  secured  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  niece  Budoxia  for  Iii.s  own  mm 
Stefan,  an  alliance  which  brou^dit  legitimacy  and  sj^ecial  prestige  to  his  house.  It 
seems  that  the  ambitious  Nemanja  hoped  to  bring  Byzantium  within  his  power. 
The  circumstances  were  favourable  to  such  an  attempt.  Servia  was  the  oulj 
independent  state  in  the  BaUcan  Pwiinsula,  ^riiile  Byzantium  was  weakened  by 
quarrels  about  the  succession.  Kemanja,  however,  did  not  feel  himself  suffieienUy 
strong  for  the  attempt.  At  thnt  i-eriod  the  emperor  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  came 
to  Nlseh  on  his  crusade.  Tlie  i^crvian  prince  appeared  before  him,  and  a  chruuicler 
assurer  us  that  Xemuuja  was  wiiliug  to  accept  his  country  from  Karbarossa  as  a 
fiet  The  emperar,  however,  w1m>  did  not.  wish  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the 
Cheeks,  declined  to  emeiiain  the  proposaL 

In  the  year  1195  Nemanja,  apparently  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
supremacy  of  his  house,  abdicated  in  favour  of  liis  eldest  son  Stefan  (the  second 
Nemanja),  to  whom  he  had  already  given  the  Byzantine  title  of  Despot.  Hi* 
second  son  Vukan  ( Vlk)  reonved  his  heredttaxy  district  of  Zeta.  Nemanja  hinuelf 
retired  into  the  monastery  of  Studenitn,  a  foundation  of  his  own,  under  the  tiUe 
of  "Symeon  the  Monk;"  afterwards  he  went  to  Mt,  Athos,  and  died  in  1200.  at 
the  monastery  of  Chilander,  which  was  also  of  his  foundation.  A  struggle  for  the 
succession  burst  out  between  his  sons,  Vukan  attemptiug  to  secure  support  in 
Hungary,  and  especially  in  Boma  Stefan  also  made  applicatims  to  that  quaitflr» 
and  was  crowned  by  the  papal  legate  in  1217;  he  assumed  the  title  "King  of 
Servia,  Diodetia,  Tra^imia,  Dalmatia,  and  Chlum."  This  step,  however,  cost  liiia 
his  entire  ]v>pnlarity  in  the  country.  Tlie  archld^hop  Sava  had  rci>eat€dly  inte^ 
pos^  iu  the  quarrels  of  hi»  biothers ;  i^Ujlau  now  asked  for  further  action  of  the 
kind.  Sava  crowned  him  in  1222  with  a  crown  amt  by  the  Byzantine  Empire,  at 
a  gieat  popular  assembly,  at  whidi  he  read  before  him  the  articles  of  fiuth  of  the 
Eastern  Giurch.  The  Hungarian  king  Emeridi  had  availed  himself  of  these 
quarrels  to  bring  Servia  under  his  supremacy.  In  1202  he  occupied  Servia  and 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Rex  Rasci;c  ; "  but  a  struggle  with  his  brother  Andreas  forced 
him  to  leave  ^>etvia.  Stefan  mamtaiued  his  position  until  his  death,  iu  1224. 
Since  that  time  no  Servian  ruler  ventured  to  break  away  from  the  Eastern  dburah, 
although  many  entered  into  connection  with  Rome. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Nemanja.  Milutiu  (=  Stefan  IV,  UroJ  II ;  1275  or  [12S1] 
to  1320)  began  a  career  of  ruthless  conquest;  he  had  no  hesitation  in  forward- 
ing his  plans  by  repeated  marriages  with  Byzantine,  Bulgaiiau,  and  Hungaiian 
princesses,  with  a  eonesponding  seziea  of  divorces.  He  captured  Greek  provinota 
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Ctnd  maiutained  his  possession  of  tliem  evea  after  the  death  of  thit  emperor 
Michael  VIII  PaluH>logu3  (1282).  He  advanced  as  far  as  Athos.  He  obtain^ 
Bosnia  from  Himgary  without  strikiug  a  hlow,  &s  the  dowry  of  his  first  wife.  He 
also  soeiired  tiie  favor  of  the  Pope»  whom  he  was  able  to  keep  in  hand  with  empty 
promises.  As  he  had  no  legitimate  male  heirs,  he  conoeived  the  idea  of  uniting 
his  empire  with  tlie  Byzantino,  in  which  plan  he  was  supported  by  the  empress 
Irene,  hia  second  mother-iu-law  (since  1299).  Naturally  he  aiad  no  other  was  to 
have  heen  emperor,  and  her  childien  were  to  soceeed  him.  Under  him  and  under 
his  son  Stefan  V  (Stefan  IV  if  we  begin  the  series  of  Stefan  Idngs  in  1222)» 
Vros  III,  who  br)rc  the  nickname  Dcuauski,  Servia  became  famOUS  nofc  Only  in  the 
Balkan  territories,  but  also  tliroughout  Western  Kuixupe. 

MeanwhEe,  however,  Bulgaria  had  recovered  from  her  downfall  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  oentury,  and  was  waging  a  successful  war  with  Byzantium.  The 
powerful  Servian  kinjrdom  now  stood  in  the  way  of  her  further  development. 
The  stniggle  liGtwcua  iho  two  fw  sujiremacy  could  only  be  a  mattor  of  tinip.  Tn 
tlie  year  1323  the  Bulgarian  Boyars  chose  the  Despot  Miciiael  of  Bdyu  &6  their 
Czar;  with  him  begins  the  supremacy  of  the  SiSmanides  of  Bdyn,  the  last  dvnasty 
of  Trnovo.  The  new  Czar  began  friendly  relations  with  Servia,  and  married  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Milutin,  with  the  object  of  vinjorously  opposing  tln'  l>yjjantines  and 
other  enemies.  Soon,  however,  the  isituation  was  changed.  Michael  divorced 
Anna  about  1325  and  mamed  the  sister  of  Andronikos  (III)  the  younger,  of 
By/antium.  It  was  only  by  the  intenrention  of  the  Servian  bishop  and  chroni- 
cler, Daniel,  that  war  with  Servia  was  avoided  on  this  o(  casi()n  ;  however,  in  1'A'AO 
war  broke  out.  Michael  brought  about  a  great  alliance  between  the  Byzantines, 
Bulgarians,  Itoumanians,  Tartars,  and  Besmrabians.  The  Servian  king  advanced 
by  forced  marches  against  the  allies,  and  suddenly  attacked  them  on  June  28  at 
Velbuzd  (Vell'ushd  or  Kiis'.eadil;  of.  p.  109).  His  army  im  hided  tlu-ee  hundred 
German  mercenaries  in  at  uiour,  and  Dusan,  the  son  of  Steian,  fought  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band.  The  Bulgarians  were  routed  and  their  camp  was  plundered. 
Stefhn  contented  himself  wi^  raising  Stefan,  the  son  of  his  sister  Anna,  who  had 
been  tlivoreed  by  Michael,  to  the  position  of  Czar,  as  §isman  TI,  and  evacuated 
13ulgaria.    Sei  via  now  held  the  ]^redominant  position  in  the  Balkan  Beuinsula. 

Stefan,  tlie  conqueror  of  Velbuzd,  met  with  a  sad  fate.  He  had  been  formerly 
blinded  by  his  father,  Milutin,  and  now  came  to  a  terrible  end.  His  Boyars 
revolted  under  the  leadership  of  DuSan  and  strangled  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
thoiifjh  shortly  before  lie  had  api>ointed  his  ungrateful  son  to  the  jiosition  of 
"younger  king."  Thus  on  September  8, 1331,  Stefan  Du^n  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Of  desperate  courage  on  the  battlefidd,  Dusan  also  po8> 
sessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  AVhilc  Milutin  confined  hia  aspirations  to 
fi  union  of  the  I\vzantine  and  Servian  kiugdoms,  Dusan  dreamed  of  a  larger  Senia 
w  hich  should  embrace  all  the  Balkan  territories.  Turning  to  account  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  and  Bulgarian  empires  he  conquered  Albania,  Macedonia, 
Tbeasalia,  £piru>  in  tween  1336  and  1340  and  in  1345  (see  the  map  facing 
I*age  165);  even  the  Greeks,  weary  of  civil  war,  are  j^aid  i<>  luivc  invited  his 
supremacy.  In  l.'i46  he  assumed  the  title  of  Czar  and  had  the  youthful  Urog 
crowned  king,  intrusting  to  him  the  administration  of  Sen^ia  proper.  In  his 
documents  we  meet  with  the  title  "  Stefan,  Czar  and  supreme  ruler  of  Servia  and 
Greece^  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania."  His  tiUe  of  raopennr  was  also  to  the  benefit  of 
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the  Servian  Church,  as  the  prp\'ifnij»  dependency  of  the  archbishopric  of  Servia  upon 
the  Byzautino  patriarch  was  not  wholly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  Servian 
empire.  Henoe  in  1346  Stefan  Dumn  nueed  the  Serrian  arehbisbop  to  the  poaition 
of  patriarch,  notwithstanding  the  ptohibition  of  the  Byzantine  Ghuich.  In  1352 
the  Servian  Church  was  definitely  separated  from  the  Byzantine  patriarcliate. 
Henceforward  twenty  metropolitans  and  bishops  were  subordinate  to  the  Servian 
puiriurch.  Servia  was  now  at  the  zenidi  of  her  power.  Am  Dusan  was  idated  ^  to 
the  rulers  of  Bessarabia  and  Bulgaria,  he  was  able  to  form  a  oonfedeiatioii  of  these 
three  kingdoms  directed  apninst  Huur^ary  and  Byzantium. 

The  reign  of  Du'au  was  the  gnhieu  u^e  of  Servia,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he 
provided  the  couiaiy  with  better  administration  and  a  better  judicial  system,  and 
did  hia  best  to  advance  the  civilisation  and  prosp^y  of  the  people.  The  code 
(sakonik  or  sakonik)  which  he  left  behind  him,  a  legal  monument  of  the  greatest 
importance,  is  a  permanent  testimony  to  the  fame  of  Dusan.  His  conventions 
witli  Byzantium,  Bugusa,  and  Venice  proved  that  he  also  cared  for  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  his  people.  The  art  of  mining,  which  had  been  intiodaced  under 
Nemanja,  became  so  widely  extended  under  Dusan  that  there  were  five  gold  and 
five  silver  miiies  in  Wdrkincf.  These  were  cliiefly  worked  by  Saxons,  whom  Prince 
Vladimir  is  said  to  liuve  lirsi  brought  into  the  countiy.  Almost  the  only  political 
mistake  that  can  be  urged  against  DuSan  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  use  hia  power 
to  secure  the  possession  of  Bosnia,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  purely  Servian  popu- 
lation. Ah  the  whole  of  Bosnin  was  never  eniirely  unitdl  u  ith  Servia,  a  spirit  of 
individualism  flourished  in  that  country,  which  resulted  (shortly  after  Dusau's 
death)  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bosnian  kingdom  under  the  Ban  Tvrtko  (ct  below, 
p.  296). 

Dusan's  main  objeet  was  the  conquest  *)F  Byzantium,  and  chroniclers  tell  u«  of 
tiiirteen  campaigns  undertaken  lor  this  purpose.  In  1355,  when  he  was  marching 
ugaiusi  the  imperial  city,  he  suddenly  died,  Had  his  sou  Stefan  UroS  IV  (see 
Figs.  6  and  7  of  the  plate  facing  pi^  299)  inherited  hia  father's  capacity  together 
with  his  empire,  he  would  have  been  able  to  consolidate  the  great  Servian  >ta'e. 
Vrok,  however,  was  a  weak,  benevolent,  and  pious  ruler,  nicknamed  by  the  nation 
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"Xt'jaki,"  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  no  account.  A  revolt  soon  broke  out.  Even 
the  lirsL  councillor  of  the  Czar,  the  capable  Vukasiu,  whom  DuSan  had  placed  at 
bis  sou's  side,  stretched  out  his  hand  £or  the  crown,  and  Uroe  was  murdered  in 
1367.  With  him  became  extinct  the  main  branch  of  the  I^Temanja  djnasty,  which 
liad  ruled  over  Servia  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

(/')  The  Doirnfnll  of  tlir  Servian  Empire.  —  In  the  civil  war  thftt  ensued,  the 
Serviau  nubility  raised  Lazar  GrbljanoviJi,  a  brave  and  truthful  man,  to  the  throne 
10  1336.  The  new  ruler,  howevw,  assumed  the  simple  title  of  Knes  or  Prince. 
Meanwhile  the  political  situation  in  the  Balkans  liad  laidergone  a  great  change. 
Tlie  piuvinces  formerly  conijuered  by  Du?an  had  revoked.  Servia  lierself  was  too 
small  and  too  undeveloped  to  l>ecome  the  iiueleus  of  a  great  eiiinire,  ami  at  the 
same  time  the  administnitiou  of  the  country  was  in  many  respects  dehcient. 

At  this  juncture  a  great  danger  thieatened  from  abroad.  For  a  long  time  the 
Bulgarians  and  Serbs  had  been  attacking  the  Byzantine  Empire,  hoping  to  aggran- 
dise themselves  at  her  exjxjnse,  without  susjiecting  that  they  were  attempting  to 
sever  the  branch  by  which  they  themselv&«!  were  supported.  Tlie  Turks  in  Asia 
began  their  advance  upon  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  no  force  could  check  them. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  their  military  fame  was  bo  firmly  established  that  the 
Byantime  emperors  called  in  their  assistance  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Serbs. 
Soou,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  most  serious  danger  threatened  all 
these  peo])lcs  from  the  side  of  tlie  Osraans.  In  the  year  13RI  Murad  I  occupied 
Adrianople  and  made  that  city  his  capital  (p.  127);  Thracia  became  a  Turkish 
province.  The  Byzantines  were  powerless  to  meet  the  danger.  Immediately 
afterwards  (1366)  the  Bulgarian  Czar,  StSman,  became  a  Turkish  vassal ;  his  sister 
Thamar  entered  the  harem  of  Murad.  In  the  year  1371  the  Servian  usurper, 
Vukasin,  marched  against  the  Turks,  but  was  defeated  in  the  night  of  the  25th  and 
26th  of  September,  and  slain,  togctlu  r  with  his  brother  Johannes  Tgljesa.  The 
fatal  field  was  known  as  Ssirb-sUndighi ;  that  is,  the  Servian  death.  >Servia,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  subdued.  It  was  not  until  1386  that  Jjuax  was  forced  to  become 
a  Turkish  vassal,  and  the  Turkish  danger  then  lay  heavily  upon  all  men's  minds. 
To  save  tlie  Iionour  of  his  nation,  Lazar  prepared  fm-  battle,  made  an  alliance  with 
Bulgaria,  Albania,  ami  Bosnia, and  defeated  the  Turkish  governor  at  Plocnik  at  the 
time  when  Murad  was  occupied  in  Asia.  Murad,  in  auger,  spent  a  wlioie  year  in 
preparation,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  marched  against  Servia  through  Philip- 
popolia  in  1389.  On  the  feast-day  of  St.  Veit  (June  15)  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (field  of  Amsel;  cf.  p.  129),  the  famous  fight  which  decided  not  only  the 
fate  of  Servia,  Tiut  that  of  the  races  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  indeed  of  South- 
east Europe  as  a  whole.  The  Servian  army  was  supported  by  the  Croatian  Ban, 
Ivan  Horvat,  by  the  Bosnians  imder  their  Voivod  Vladko  Hranic,  by  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  Roumanian  and  Bulgarian  tribes,  and  Albanians.  In  the  dawn,  the 
Emir  Murad  was  murdered  in  bis  tent,  aoooidii]^  to  Servian  tradition,  by  Milos 
Obilic,  who  thus  hoped  to  turn  from  liiinself  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  consequence.  The  supreaie  command  was  forthwith  assumed 
hy  Bajazet  I,  the  son  of  Murad.  The  Servians  were  utterly  beaten ;  Lazar  him- 
self was  eaplured,  and  was  beheaded  with  many  othws  beside  the  corpee  of  Murad. 
Servia's  future  as  a  nation  w    destroyed  upon  that  day. 

Many  songs  and  legends  deplore  the  battle  of  Koesovo.  It  was  not  the  superior 
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force  of  the  Osmans,  sn  (lio  pt^ry  {^oes,  ihat  resulted  in  that  fearful  overthrow,  but 
the  treachery  of  a  Servian  leader,  the  godless  Vuk  Brauko^-id.  In  the  Osmaa 
army  was  also  fighting  the  Serviaii  despot,  or  **Kii^8  Son,"  Maiko  (the  son  of 
VukaSin)  of  Priljep,  a  inau  of  giant  strength.  These  IftotB  were  the  cavsee  of  the 
bitter  defeat,  and  the  Serhs  fought  like  lieroc?.  Even  at  the  present  day  these 
maguiticeut  epics  form  one  of  the  chief  heauties  both  of  Slav  literature  and  of  the 
literature  of  the  world;  they  have  been  admired  even  by  Grimm  and  Goethe. 
Hie  old*  the  blind,  and  the  be^g^r  siug  at  the  pramit  day  in  the  market-place  and 
en  the  roads  the  stoiy  of  the  famous  old  heroic  l^rads,  to  the  accompanimoit  of 
the  gusle,  and  receive  rich  rcwar^ls  from  the  people,  who  find  in  tiiese  soiigil  a 
recompense  and  a  consolation  for  the  hi^s  of  their  past  p:lor}'. 

As  the  Tartars  trampled  upon  the  necks  of  the  liussiaus,  so  also  did  the  Turks 
upon  the  Southern  Slavs.  For  centuries  the  Slav  races  have  bad  to  endure 
unspeakable  barbarity  at  the  hands  of  the  Osmans.  Their  development  vas 
arrested,  and  they  were  fofoed  to  lip;  behind  in  the  march  of  civilization,  while  at 
the  mme  time  they  became  a  bulwark  to  the  peoples  oi  Weslerii  Europe.  For 
this  reason  it  is  unjust  to  taunt  tliern  with  their  half  civilized  condition;  j-et  the 
injustice  has  been  too  often  committed,  witness  the  bitter  complaints  of  the 
CIroatian  poet  Ivan  If  aiuranid. 

Bajazet,  who  was  still  occupied  in  Asia,  placed  Stefan,  the  son  of  Lazar,  as 
Despot  on  the  Servian  throne.  Stefan  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  and  to  join  iu 
the  Turkish  campaign'^  i?'  ]ier?on  at  the  head  of  his  army;  at  Angora  (1402; 
p.  131)  Timur  himself  marvelled  at  the  bravery  of  the  Serbs.  The  nation  never 
lost  the  hope  of  recovering  their  old  independence.  Stefan  turned  to  Hnngaiy 
for  support  and  became  a  Hungarian  vassal,  following  the  example  of  other 
Danube  states  who  looked  to  Hungary  or  to  Poland  for  help.  Upon  his  death  in 
1427  he  was  surceeded  by  George  Bran]v0vi(5,  a  son  of  that  Brankovic  to  who«e 
treachery  the  defeat  of  1389  was  ascribed.  He  made  his  residence  in  Semendria 
CO.  the  Danube.  Meanwhile  all  the  states  of  the  Balkans  had  been  forced  to  bow 
beneath  the  Turkish  yoke  after  suffering  bloody  defeata  Bulgaria  fell  in  1393, 
then  Zartum,  Bdyn,  and  Moldavia ;  in  1453  Byzantium  itself  was  conqueiei 
Braukovii5  died  on  December  24,  1457,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  feeble  son  LaW, 
who  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of  January,  1458. 

In  1459  Mohammed  II  took  over  Servia  as  a  Turkish  province  and  divided  it 
into  pashaliks.  Many  of  the  most  distinguidied  families  were  exterminated,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  human  beinc;^*  were  carried  into  slavery.  Thus  the  Ser%  ian 
state  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe.  As  once  before,  after  their  immi^n^- 
tion,  so  also  now,  die  Serbs  were  niled  from  Constantinople,  and  it  was  on  the 
Bc^phorus  that  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  territories  was  decided.  The  wave  of  Turkish 
conquest  continued  to  spread  onward.  Hungary  and  Poland  were  now  forced  to 
take  up  arms  against  it,  until  the  turn  of  Austria  arrived.  To  these  states  the 
Balkan  peoples  without  exception  now  turned  for  help.  .\]iart  from  Palrnatia  ou 
the  North,  whicli  was  inhabited  by  Croatian?,  alternately  under  Venetian  and 
Hungarian  suproumcy,  the  Osmans  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsular 
and  ruthlessly  oppressive  was  their  rule.  As,  however,  they  were  only  coDO»ned 
to  drain  the  financial  resources  of  the  peoples  they  conquered,  and  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  questions  of  religion  or  nationality,  it  was  pos.sible  for  the  Balkatt 
^va  to  retain  their  national  characteristics  until  the  hour  of  their  liberation. 
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B.  MOKTENEGRO 

The  former  birthplace  of  the  NemnnjiJs,  Zeta,  IkhI  a  happier  faic.  Tliis 
mountainoii!?  district,  wliich  took  its  namt!  from  tho  river  Ceta  or  Cetina.  once 
formed  part  of  the  liouiau  province  of  Daluialia.  Tlie  eiiiperor  Diocleiiau  Lad 
formed  a  special  province  of  Pnevalis  in  Southern  Balmatia,  with  Biodea  as  ita 
centre,  from  which  town  the  whole  province  became  known  as  iJioclitia  or  Dioclea. 
However,  in  the  period  of  the  Slav  Serbs  it  was  known  as  Zeta,  and  was  regarded 
«S  the  original  land  and  hereditary  property  of  the  Xemanjids.  St.  Sava  (p.  289) 
founded  a  bishopric  and  built  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Oattara.  Eveiy 
aneeessor  to  the  throne  first  undertook  the  administration  of  Zeta.  When,  hoir« 
«rer,  Pusan  made  his  son  T^ms  king  and  intnisted  him  with  the  administration 
of  IServia  proper,  another  governor  bad  to  be  found  for  Zeta,  and  be  was  token 
horn  the  house  of  Ball. 

After  the  death  of  DuSan  the  house  of  the  I'alsics  consequently  nded  in  Zeta 
■{1300-1421)  and  b^^eanie  iim  lveil  in  struggles  witli  tJie  distinguished  family  of  the 
<jeraojevi6  or  Jurascvic  in  the  I  pper  Zeta.  At  the  outset  of  the  fifteenth  century 
tiie  Venetians  began  to  form  settlements  here,  until  eventually  this  Servian  coast 
land  fell  into  the  hands  of  Venice,  notwithstanding  repeated  struggles  on  the  part 
of  Sorvia.  Tlic  family  of  Clemojevii',  which  had  joint'J  the  side  of  Venice,  now 
became  supreme  about  1455;  Ivan  Ccmojovic  became  a  Yas.sal  of  Venice  and 
received  a  yearly  subsidy,  lie  resided  in  Zabljak,  and  founded  the  ujonasiery  of 
Cettnje  in  1478  or  1485.  His  son  George  resided  in  Bjeka  and  Obod ;  under  him 
in  Obod  tlie  first  ecclesiastical  Slav  books  were  printed  between  1493  and  1495. 
It  is  at  that  time  (first  in  1435)  that  this  oouutr}'  takea  the  name  of  CmaffOA  or 
^lontenegra 

After  the  fall  of  the  family  of  6enioievi6  (1528,  teally  aa  early  as  1516)  the 

<ountr}'  was  ruled  for  centtuiea  by  (he  bishops  (Vladiks)  of  Cetinje.  The  bishop 
and  head  of  the  monaster}' of  Cetinje  was  at  tlie  same  time  the  lord  of  the  country. 
It  hi  not  correct  to  say  thai  the  Turks  never  ruled  over  Montenegro  and  that  the 
people  were  able  to  maintain  their  freedom  by  heroic  struggles ;  the  fact  is  that 
the  Osmau  supremacy  in  this  mountainous  district  was  never  more  than  nominal, 
^liieny  fi'  in  the  fact  that  they  could  not  extmet  much  gain  from  (lie  poor  inhal)- 
itauts.  But  Muiilenegru  was  subject  to  the  sandshak  of.  ISkodra,  aud  was  obliged 
to  send  a  yearly  tribute  thither,  a  fact  which  we  leara  from  the  Italian  descrip- 
tioD  of  Mariano  Bolizza  of  the  year  1511.  At  that  time  Montenegro  included 
ten  settlements  and  eight  thousand  and  twenty^eeven  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 

C,  BOSHU 

Attkr  the  death  of  DuSan  one  province  after  another — first  Thessalia,  Epims, 
and  then  Macedonia  and  Albania — revolted  from  the  Servian  Empire.  Even 
Servian  tribes  who  had  willingly  or  unwillingly  gathered  round  the  throne  of  the 
Nemanjids  until  1355  now  followed  their  individual  desires.  This  is  especially 
tme  of  their  relations,  the  Boentans,  whose  country  had  never  been  entirely  subject 
to  Servia.  In  former  times  Bosnia,  like  Hon^u;}'  aud  liagusa,  had  been  subject 
tothefiomaaacchbidio^of  ^alatro;  later,  Bosnian  rulers  had  expraaalydeolued 
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themselves  Serhs  and  desceudants  of  the  Xeraanjids.  None  the  less  they  went 
their  f  wii  v.  fty.  Tlieir  first  prince  or  hmi  of  nny  reputation  was  Kulin  (1 180-1 204). 
NaiuraJiy  Jiungary  and  Servia  were  nvaia  for  the  possession  of  Bosnia,  which 
availed  itadf  of  these  cireumstancea  to  maintain  its  independence. 

It  is  only  on  one  occasion,  howevw,  that  this  little  district  aecaied  a  ai  r 
.  reputation;  this  waf  wJicn  favourahle  yv>Iitieal  circumstances  allowed  tin  ban 
Tvrtko  (Tvartko,  Tvrdko),  who  regarded  himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  Isemanjids^ 
althoi^h  his  family  belonged  to  the  race  of  Kofcromanovi6,  to  secure  the  throne  in 
137(),  since  which  date  Bosnia  ha*  In  en  a  kingdom.  This  separation  resulted  in 
tlie  fact  that  Bosnian  civilization  develuped  u]xm  somewhat  different  lines  from 
Servian, — a  fact  apparent  not  only  in  the  adoption  of  lioman  ecclesiastical  customs, 
hut  also  in  litemture  and  even  in  writing.  Vndee  King  Tvrtko  the  doctrine  of 
the  P>oi(u  miles,  transplanted  from  Bulgaria  (cf.  pp.  110  and  329X  extended  80 
rapidly  that  it  became  tlie  established  religion.  Thus  Bosnia  in  this  respect  also 
displayed  an  indi\ndualism  of  ii»  own. 

The  final  consecjuence  was  that  under  the  Turkish  supremacy  the  nobles  who 
were  accustomed  to  relq;ioua  indifferentism  went  over  in  a  body  to  Mohammed- 
anism, in  order  to  secure  their  class  privileges.  The  possession  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsvda  was  SL'Cined  Lo  the  Osrrians  in  14."3  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Consiauiiuopie,  but  it  was  not  until  1463  tiiat  Bosnia  was  incorporated  with  the 
Turkish  state ;  many  oitadeb  of  the  kidd  numerous  in  Boenta  held  out  even  till 
1526  (see  the  map  facing  page  165). 

8.  THE  TURKISH  SUPREMACY 

Vnder  the  Turkish  supn  tnacy  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  entered 
upon  a  period  of  death  and  national  sorrow ;  only  the  vaguest  recollection  of  a 
better  past  endured.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  the  Osman 
administration  was  introduced,  the  country  was  divided  into  provinces  (peahaliks) 
and  these  into  districts  (nahias).  The  head  of  a  jioshalik  was  a  }>asha  or  vizier 
entitled  to  an  ensign  of  three  horse-tails,  while  the  head  of  a  nahia  was  called  the 
kadi  There  were  pashaliks  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Boumelia,  Scutari,  WiMn,  etc., 
and  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  was  often  changed.  The  duties  of  the 
Turkish  officials  were  conKned  to  or}>anisinjT  or  maintaining  militaxy  service, 
levying  the  taxes,  and  to  some  administration  of  justice. 

Side  1^  side  with  the  Turkish  officials  the  institution  of  the  spahis  (sipahi ; 
pu  123)  was  of  great  importance.  Upon  Osman  principles  the  whole  countr}'  was 
the  property  of  tlu'  Sultan  :  lie  divided  the  cnnrpiered  land  among  individuals,  who 
received  it.  either  as  hereditary  proiHjrty  (zian)  or  fur  life  tenure  (timir ;  cf.  p.  11  ti), 
and  were  under  the  obligation  of  giving  military  service  in  return  ;  these  individ- 
uals were  known  as  spahis  or  cavalxy.  Thus,  for  eaunple,  the  pa^wlik  of  Servia 
was  divided  among  about  nine  hundred  spahis,  who  were  both  masters  of  the  soil 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  ^fany  Cliristian  noble  families  became  hereditary  spahis 
by  accepting  Mohammedanism ;  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur}*  there 
were  in  Roumdia,  not  indudhig  Bosnia,  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-four  spahis^ 
who  had  formerly  been  Christian  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Albanians,  and  Greeks. 

Side  by  side  with  the  state  administration,  there  also  existed  a  kind  of  provincial 
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admini^trfttlon,  whicli  was  left  in  the  bauds  of  the  people.  Every  village  was 
administered  by  its  judtje  and  overseer  (seoski-knes  and  kmet)  who  settled  (he 
ailairs  of  the  village  and  explained  the  traditional  principles  of  justice,  though 
only  to  those  who  had  need  of  them  and  submitted  to  their  decisiom.  They  had 
DO  power  to  enforce  execution,  and  dbsatistied  litigants  applied  to  the  Turkish 
atithorities.  A  di>trirt  was  also  frovemed  by  the  obor  kiies  (tipper  kaes),  origi- 
nally appointed  by  the  Sultan.  Local  administration  went  no  further  than  this. 
For  the  most  part  the  people  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  their  own  judges  and 
nrely  appealed  to  the  Osman  authorities ;  at  the  saiue  time  the  kueses  and  upper 
knpse?,  anting  intrnm^diaiies  between  the  nation  and  the  Turkish  authorities, 
protected  the  luuititude.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  upper  kneses  became 
hereditary,  and  enjoyed  such  high  prestige  that  even  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
respect  them. 

Apart  from  this  the  Ser\ian  Church  remained  independent  nnder  the  patriarch 
of  Ipek.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  higlicr  cierg)'  at  that  tune  were  chieti}  of 
Greek  origin,  and  the  patriaich  of  Constantinople  hoped  to  bring  the  Slavs  over  to 
the  Greek  CShurch  by  their  means.  In  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  the  independence 
of  the  Servian  patriarchate  was  abolished,  and  the  church  was  placed  imder  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinoj.lp,  as  it  had  hfcn  before  1346.  In  the  year  1766  the 
patriarchate  was  abolished  altogether,  as  also  was  the  Bulgarian  patriarchate  of 
Ochrida  in  1767;  bishops  were  now  sent  out  from  StamhouL  Only  the  lower 
deigy  temained  purely  national  and  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  powers  which  deterniined  the  existence  of  the  subjugated  people. 
Tiie  life  of  the  rayabs,  as  subjugated  nations  were  kuowu,  was  one  without  law  m 
rights,  and  in  every  respect  oisemble.  Particularly  oppressive  was  the  weight  of 
taxation.  Fii-st  of  all  came  the  Sultan  a  or  the  state  tax.  Next  the  male  popu- 
lation were  obliged  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  three  jMa^tres  and  two  paras  tn  the  state 
diest  for  every  person  between  the  age  of  seven  and  sixty ;  this  was  known  as  the 
haraj.  Even  the  priests  in  monasteries  were  not  exempt  from  this  tax.  Three 
times  a  year  the  Turidsh  officials  appeared  in  the  villages,  pitched  their  tents,  and 
levied  the  haraj.  The  better  to  control  the  tax,  a  register  of  boys  and  men  was 
kept.  Besides  this,  married  men  paid  au  undefined  tax  known  as  pores,  twice 
every  year,  uu  Su  George's  day  and  St.  Demeter's  day,  to  cover  the  costs  of  admin- 
istiation.  The  kneses  held  a  meeting  in  the  oentml  town  cf  the  nahia  and 
estimated  the  yearly  expen.ses  of  administration,  which  they  then  distributed 
among  the  individual  inhabitants;  naturally  the  estimate  varied  from  year  to  year. 
Besides  this  the  imperial  exchequer  collected  taxes  from  the  merchants  for  tiieir 
diope  and  also  from  the  tobacco  planters ;  then  there  were  customs  duties,  duties 
upon  fishing,  upon  river  traffic,  etc.  Besides  the  state  taxes  the  rayahs  had  also 
to  satisfy  their  territorial  master?,  the  spahifs.  Kver\'  married  man  paid  one 
piastre  for  poll  tax,  two  piastres  married  tax,  two  piastres  grazing  tax  (kotar)  for 
the  use  of  pasturage,  one  piastre  meal  tax  per  head,  two  piaatoes  kettle  tax  for 
every  brandy  still,  from  four  to  ten  paras  acorn  tax  for  eveiy  head  of  swine,  and 
finally  a  tenth  of  a  field  or  garden  produce;  thev  were  al?o  liable  to  forced  labour. 
£ven  the  secular  clergy  were  obliged  to  pay  these  taxes  to  the  spahis.  Naturally 
the  population  were  also  obliged  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  kneses,  upper 
kneaeBy  and  deigy.  In  Servia,  for  instance,  a  bishop  exacted  twelve  piastres  from 
oveiy  hooMi  and  on  a  jouzney  through  his  diooese  an  additional  five  piastres  as 
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well  aa  hiB  maintenance ;  as  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their  olhce  at  Constant  in 'pie, 
they  were  forced  to  recoup  themselves  in  this  way.  The  priests  received  tiihea  ot 
agneQltonl  prodnoe,  and  occasionally  payments  lor  church  services. 

Mote  oppressive  even  than  these  various  taxes  was  the  admimsfarationof  jwtioa 
In  every  nahia  a  kadi  was  the  jud^c,  who  was  also  assisted  by  a  mussdim,  as  the 
executor  of  the  judicial  power.  Above  the  kadi  stood  tlie  cliief  judge  (or  mollab) 
of  the  whole  province.  All  these  officials  supported  luciiiselves  entirely  upon 
«oait  fees  and  fines.  As  they  were  able  to  obtain  office,  according  to  Benjamin 
Kallay,  only  by  briber}',  the  manner  in  which  thej'  exercised  their  poweis  may 
easily  be  imap^inod.  Turkish  law  knew  no  other  piinishiiu'nt  than  the  monetary 
•fine,  except  in  the  case  of  political  misdeeds;  even  fur  murder  the  ]>uiiishment  was 
only  the  price  of  blood.  Usually  the  officials  pursued  their  own  iiiterests  aloue, 
«nd  innocent  people  oft^  suffered.  The  musselims  were  especially  dreaded,  sa 
Aej  oontinnally  came  into  contact  with  the  people,  were  acquainted  with  their 
•circums?tanres,  and  consequently  cotiM  easily  satisfy  their  desires  or  their  vengeance 
■upon  any  object,  lieyond  all  this,  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  was  not  admitted 
by  the  courts,  and  the  Osman  adniini^jtraiiuu  of  justice  thua  became  a  system  of 
torture  irhich  could  only  be  escaped  by  flight. 

A  further  torment  for  the  Christian  niyah  was  the  preeenoe  of  the  rqpilflr 
Turkish  f()0t  soldiers,  the  Janissaries ;  these  forces  were  originally  in  possession  (rf 
no  landed  property  and  only  obtained  pay.  When,  however,  they  were  sent  out  from 
Constantinople,  distributed  among  the  provinces,  and  secured  the  imperial  puwer 
for  themselves,  they  were  anxious  to  become  landowners,  like  the  spahis,  and 
sdsed  with  the  strong  hand  all  that  pleased  them.  The  poor  myahs  bad  no  |co- 
tection  against  th^  g^Md;  they  might  console  themsdves  with  the  wofds  of 
A'ergil,  "  Xot  for  yotirselves,  ye  birds,  did  ye  build  your  nests  ;  not  for  yourselves, 
ye  slieep,  did  ye  wear  your  wool ;  not  for  } ourseh  es,  ye  bees,  did  yo  gather  honey; 
not  for  yourselves,  ye  oxen,  did  ye  draw  the  plough." 

Especially  cruel  was  the  levy  of  youths,  which  took  place  evwy  five  yean^to 
supply  men  for  the  Janissaries,  who  then  became  Mohunmedans.  Only  tovns 
were  able  to  secure  immtmity  by  the  payment  uf  large  sums. 

Far  more  humiliating  and  intolerable  was  the  trealnunil  of  the  rayah  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohaunuedaus.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  differences  between 
oonqueroTS  and  conquered  first  became  plainly  obvious.  It  was  a  difference^ 
According  to  Kallay,  ezpresBed  in  outward  form.  The  clothing  of  the  rayahs  wis 
to  l)e  8iin|ile.  They  were  not  fillowei!  to  wear  the  kaftan  or  ^'dd  or  silver 
embroidery  on  their  clothes.  They  were  not  to  inhabit  beautiful  houses  or  to 
keep  good  horses.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear  swords.  In  the  town  the  mytAi 
might  only  go  on  foot  If  a  Christian  appeared  before  Turks,  he  must  hide  hii 
pistols ;  if  he  met  them  on  the  road,  he  rouat  alight  from  his  horse,  and  stand 
before  them  if  they  sat.  Apart  from  this  the  Turk  might  call  any  Christian  fi^m 
the  street  and  force  him  to  bring  water,  look  after  his  horse,  or  perform  any  other 
duty.  Christian  women  were  handed  over  to  Mohammedans  without  reserve  if 
they  found  favour  in  their  eyes ;  at  marriages  the  bride  was  concealed  in  a  odhr 
with  her  head  veiled  in  cloths. 

The  result  was  that  the  Christians  fled  into  the  inaccessible  nKNintains  and 
forests,  and  from  thence  defended  themselves  against  their  oppresfor^.  Tluir 
numbers  steadily  increased.   In  the  ISlav  provinces  they  were  known  as  Itajduks, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE  OVERLEAF 


I.  Tattooings  in  ubq  amoog  tbe  Catholic*  of  CeuUal  Bwnia  :  i^iuiple  ami  cotnpodU)  crosMt,  circles 
(the   Kolo").  aelnicircle  (the  ■*  Ogtada** :  fence  or  pnliii^'.  on  tbe  palm  of  the  hand);  hand* 

(till'  "  Nai  tikvii  ii ";  nrin-l<mct'U't,  on  tlie  wri^t)  ;  iw'f^  ("  .Ii  iica,  '  .--fn  iiii;  as  «  crown  to  the 
Kolo),  ears  of  corn  (the  **  Klaa,"  on  the  lower  side  of  the  forearm),  uoou  ("  ^e8«c  auU 
sun  ("  Suneet"  on  tbe  back  of  the  band). 
8 and  3.  Bosniiin  cursive  R-ript  (T^  v^anSiGa),  dghteenih  centuijr. 

2.  From  a  Hengoviuiaii  MB. 

8>  Fran  a  atone  nuNmiDMit  near  Fi^nica. 


TEXT 

2.  0>I  nas  girjakn  (siromakn)  G>i£aoa:  lloet^ 
bvjpi  Piiiina  i  Huhanied  begn  KapetanoTiAi  i  Ibia* 
blm  hega  Bali^n^u  Riikn  i  nogn  ▼!  Inbhno  i 

u  vnkti  Ti:iTnu/;i  svijcm  H.-i'Siji'm  ftini.-lijnina 
Vuiii  (iovu  Cinimo  i  molinio'         a  moro  biti  i 

da  vi  jt!  potnate  od  alaika  Aoatorye  kao  Ito  je 
poatavijo  .  .  . 

8.  INfia  inater  Fka  Amnnova  kqfa  augt.  n  gpa- 
podnmnam». 


TRANSLATION 

t.  From  ua  the  poor  of  Gacka  to  Mnstal-beg  the 
Pkiha'a  Km  and  Muhumd.b^  Kapitanovi^  and 
Ibrtblm-hf  K  BniSagi^.  We  kta*  your  bands  and  feet 
and  do  lioniai^i' ym  at  u1!  the  five  tittups  of  a'lti- 
tion  with  all  our  fnmili«?H,  and  U*g  of  j  oii,  and  jkt- 
hni>!i  it  is  known  to  jon  how  it  waa  cataUiabed  ainea 
tbe  Atutrian  iavaaieD  .  .  . 

9,  Pan*  the  mother  of  Fia  Sinmn,  who  fell  aalaap 
In  the  Lord  in  the  jear  171». 


4.  Tbe  atone  Msat  (seat  of  judgnient)  of  IvAiii$  Pavlovit'^,  son  of  Paul  Ratlinovij  i4  Bulcovica  in 

Boauia;  firat  half  of  the  fifteeuih  centuiy.  On  the  back  of  tbe  chair  in  baa.ieUef  is  a  ttee 
with  floweta  and  fniit ;  on  the  right  aide  of  the  chair  a  male  figure  with  a  hat  on  hit 

head,  graspinj{  the  hilt  of  a  swunl  i:i  hoth  li.iiuls  ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  chair  n  female  figure 
with  crowned  b«Mil,  holding  a  round  object  in  her  hand^.  On  tbe  right-hand  elunt  of  tbe 
back  at  the  top  are  the  arms  of  the  Pavlori^  ;  on  the  left  band  slant  is  tbe  inaeription : 
Si[J]o  Din  Pavl  ivicii  Tvaii  i  (tliat  iV,  this  is  the  chair  of  tbe  Pavlovic  Ivnn). 

5.  The  Kuga  (homed  cap),  a  boni-ehuptd  object  resembling  a  Phrygian  cap,  a  heud-i  ln'^'i  only  i  "  ca- 

aionaUjWom  by  women  in  the  Uoimiau  district  of  Srebniica.  i  lie  horn  is  w  ivtn  i>l  <iried 
shoots  of  fiftx  and  the  curle<I  point  is  made  of  u  pad  of  dried  basilicum  stalks.  This  Phrygian 
cap  is  ui'i>>iii]>anicd  hy  a  pad  as  thick  as  the  arm,  made  of  twisted  cloths  and  covered  with  a 
dark  material  which  encircles  the  forehead,  ami  by  a  band  of  red  silk  or  cotton  about  ten  cen- 
timetres broad  and  forty  centimetres  long,  decorated  at  tbe  enda  with  embroidery  of  gbias 
heads  and  with  long  thick  fringes:  this  hiwd  is  drawn  over  the  oarred  peak  of  the  cap  and 
lmii;j;x  down  over  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer. 
6  and  7.  A  bronze  coin  of  tbe  Servian  emp^r  Stefan  UroS  IV  (1365-1367).  Obverse  :  the  em- 
peror standing  with  crown,  sceptre^  and  orb ;  on  the  left  •  walking  lion  (the  right>hand  lion 

has  b<H>n  fililiti'ratcd).  Tnwri]itioii :  VRO(S]IVS.  licverw  :  tlif>  !ifndonnn  with  hands  liftt-d 
in  prayer  (coin  ju  iliap-*  w  im  -truck  at  Dulcigno,  where  the  Madonuit  wa«  the  jtatron  saint). 
Inscription :  S[AN]C[TA  MA]RIA. 

8.  Pictures  of  the  i£olo  and  of  a  stag-hunt  on  a  grave-stone  in  Gncko.    A  mounted  hunter  paraoes 

a  stag  with  a  lance;  above  are  youths  arranged  in  pairs  for  the  dance,  and  near  them  the  leader. 
About  1400. 

9.  Kolo  depicted  on  a  grave^ne  in  Keknk  near  Stolao.  A  family  of  three  men,  five  women,  and 

two  litUa  ohtldt«n  (at  the  edge  of  the  earving)  in  order  of  dance,  led  hy  the  dance-leader. 
About  1400k 

(From  Vols.  II,  III,  and  IV  of  Wissmachaftliehrn  MUteihingm  from  Bosnia  and  Herzgorina,  pttUlahed 
by  the  Bosniaa-Hengovinian  National  Hnaeum  in  aan^ere^  edited  by  Dr.  MoritB  Hoeniea.  Ttani^ 
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and  is  Graeoe  as  Idephta.  Tb»y  xren  icbben  who  also  lobbed  the  Christians 

upon  occasion.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  remained  alive  among  their  numbers, 
and  thpy  were  respected  by  the  population  a"?  avenger?  ryf  the  people  and  champions 
of  freedom,  were  protected  from  the  pursuing  Turkb  and  were  celebrated  in  song 
«s  heroes.  As  the  Christians  were  incapable  of  bearing  anns»  these  fobbers  became 
the  only  people  able  to  defend  themselves. 

In  their  misers'  the  people  found  consolation  in  their  Icneses  and  upper  Icneses, 
in  the  spahis,  who  generally  treated  them  mildly,  and  particularly  in  the  church. 
It  was  the  monks  who  were  popular,  rather  than  the  secular  deigy.  The  monaa> 
teries  were  at  that  time  the  centres  of  national  lif&  They  enjoyed  privileges  from 
the  state,  ami  were  less  dependent  npfm  the  0«man  anlln  irities.  The  monks  alone 
were  allowed  to  hear  confessions  and  to  celebrate  the  communion.  They  were 
the  onlj  educated  class,  and  presenred  the  remnants  of  Slav  literature.  The  people 
ewarmed  to  the  monasteries  from  the  remotest  district8,and  on  dedicutitm  festivals 
lively  scenes  took  place.  Merchants  then  sold  tlieir  wares  ;  lambs  and  pigs  were 
roasted;  and  to  the  sound  o£  the  shepherd's  pipe  or  bagpipe  the  Servian  youths 
danced  their  national  dance,  the  kolo,  which  was  also  known  in  Bulgaria  (see 
Kgs.  8  and  9  of  the  plate  ftoing  this  page, "  Servian  and  Bosnian  (SviUsttioQ"); 
at  the  same  time  the  old  men  sang  songs  of  the  nayonal  heroes. 


9.  CROATIA,  DALMAIIA.  AND  EAGUSAi  THE  CEOATIAN 

MILITARY  FRONTIEB 

A.  GfiOAm  ASD  DALMATIA  to  the  SIXTEBNTH  C£NTU£Y 

WbUS  the  f^orvlan  state  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  independence  imtH 
1389,  the  excitable,  mililan,-,  and  highly  gifted  Croaliau  yteople  had  been  made 
tributary  to  their  neighbours  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  while 
fiervia  bad  been  able  easily  to  enrich  hoeelf  at  the  exgeoM  of  the  dedinuQg 
power  of  Byzantium  and  Bulgaria,  Croatia  had  to  deal  with  the  rising  state  of 
Hnngarr  and  with  Venire,  at  that  time  the  first  commercial  power  in  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  these  diliereuces,  Croatia  would  probably  have  emerged  victori- 
ously from  the  stru^le,  had  she  not  been  weakened  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
interior  of  Croatia  remained  united  to  Hungaiy.  Venice  and  Hongaty  strug^ed 
for  a  long  time  and  with  var^  in*,'  success  to  secure  the  mastery  of  the  Croatian 
seaboard  which  was  known  as  Dalmatia.  In  tiie  fourteenth  century  the  Bi'sniau 
king  Tvrtko  (p.  2yt))  had  secured  a  temporary  supremacy  over  Dalmatia  and 
«Miuiied  the  title  of  *  Bex  Groatite  et  Dabnatis;  **  ev«i  after  his  deadi  in  1391 
BoflDia  retained  her  hold  of  part  of  Southern  Dalmatia,  which  henceforward  bore 
the  name  of  Herzegovina.  Tn  the  fourteenth  cent  my  other  elaimants  for  the  pos- 
eesaion  of  Dalmatia  appeared  in  the  Angevin  dynasty  of  Naples,  until  King  Ladis- 
hras  sold  the  province  of  Zadar  to  Venice  for  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and 
thus  decided  the  struggle  for  Dalmatia  in  favour  of  Venice;  after  that  period  man^ 
states  volimtarily  sulnnitted  to  the  Venetian  rule,  while  Hungarian  influence 
Jteadily  decreased. 

The  ooDsequenoe  was  that  these  two  related  tribes  entered  upon  divergent 
cnens.  While  the  Serbs  came  under  Byzantine  influenoe  and  accepted  the  Greek 
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Church  aud  civiluation,  Croatia,  luiiLed  to  the  West,  lived  uuder  wholly  differeui 
ocmditioiui.  The  frontier  between  the  Servian  and  Qroatian  settlementB  is  therefcm 
the  frontier  between  the  Eaet  and  West  of  Europe  between  the  Greek  and  Uie 
Boman  wwlda* 

(a)  The  Interior  of  Croatia  until  the  Turkish  Conquest.  —  Dififerent  courses 
of  development  were  adso  followed  by  the  two  parts  of  Croatia.  While  the  coast 
line,  within  the  area  of  the  Roman  world,  shared  in  Roman  culture  and  eoononiie 

development,  the  interior  of  Croatia  reuiaiued  part  of  Huugar}'  and  steadily 
declined  in  consequence.  In  religious  matters  also  the  two  parts  were  divided 
when  Ladislaus,  the  Saint,  of  Huugar}'  fouuded  a  bishopric  in  Agmui  aud  umde  it 
subordinate  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gran,  in  1095.  In  the  year  1853  Agram  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  archbishopric.  In  the  diocese  of  Agram 
the  Slavonic  ritual  was  gradually  driven  out  by  the  Latin,  though  the  Slav,  iiir 
maintained  its  ground  in  Dalmatia,  after  Innocent  IV  liad  recognised  it?  equality 
with  the  Latin  ritual  (1248).  At  the  present  day  the  Slav  liiurgj-  is  allowed 
throiighout  the  dioerae  of  Zengg,  while  in  Che  rest  of  Croatia  only  the  epistles  and 
the  gospds  may  be  read  in  Uie  Slav  tongue.  In  the  Hungnnan  portion  of  Groa^ 
adherents  of  the  Eastern  Cliurch  certainly  maintained  their  ezisteuce  and  even 
multiplied  during  the  Turkish  period  (after  Suleiman  II),  owing  to  the  influx  of 
Bosnian  aud  Servian  fugitives ;  at  the  present  day  there  are  in  the  country  thirteai 
monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Greek  Chiurch.  JS^otwithstanding  this  fact,  Croatia  lias 
fwnained  a  distinctly  Gatholic  coantiy. 

Among  the  towns,  the  most  important,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
Sissek,  which  dates  from  Koman  time?,  was  Kreutz,  where  the  Hungarian  king 
Koloman  is  said  to  have  conchided  hi.s  pact  with  the  Croatians  in  lO'.'T.  and 
where,  at  a  later  period,  the  Croatian  national  a^embly  was  accustomed  to  meeU 
With  these  exceptions  town  life  developed  comparatively  late.  For  example^ 
Yarasdin  secured  municipal  privileges  from  Andreas  H  in  1209.  Bdk  IV  wu 
the  first  to  promote  town  life  by  granting  new  privileges,  a  step  to  which  he  was 
chiefly  forced  by  the  devastations  of  the  Mongols  (1224). 

At  the  head  of  the  Croatian  government  was  a  ban ;  this  dignitary'  was 
originally  equivaloit  to  a  viceroy,  and  has  retained  his  prestige  to  our  owndaji^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  which  the  office  has  undergone.  In  the  coone 
of  time  the  lian  was  appointed  liy  the  king,  on  the  proposal  of  the  estates,  and 
was  solemnly  inducted  into  Agram  by  their  deputies,  accompanied  by  one  thousand 
riders,  the  "  army  of  the  banate."  Holding  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre  as  the 
sign  of  his  knightly  power,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  standard  as  the  a^  of  ndUlaqr 
power,  he  took  hia  oatJi  to  the  estates  in  the  church  of  8t  Mark,  according  to  the 
formula  dictated  by  the  royal  plenipotentiary.  The  powers  of  the  ban  were  great 
He  was  able  to  call  an  assemblv  of  the  estate*  on  })is  own  initiative,  without  pre- 
viously securing  the  king's  couscnl.  Ho  presided  over  the  national  assembly  and 
signed  its  decrees.  He  was  the  supreme  judge,  from  whose  decisions  appeals 
might  be  made  only  to  the  king;  he  was  the  commander^n-cliief  <A  the  coUeetivs 
Croatian  troops,  and  in  time  of  war  led  the  army  of  the  banate  in  ]»erson  ;  coins 
werR  even  struck  bearing  his  name.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Lewis  the  Great- 
divided  Croatia  between  several  bans  in  1359;  thi;',  however,  was  onlv  a  t^nipi-iraiy 
expedient,  introduced  to  provide  the  sLioug  frontier  governmcut  rci^uired  to  meet 
the  Turkish  danger. 
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The  chief  legislative  ho<ly  of  Croatia  was  from  ancient  times  the  uatiimal 
assembly,  which,  previous  lo  the  uuioa  with  Iluugary,  was  summoned  by  the 
king,  and  after  that  union  by  ih«  ban.  It  was  originally  held  in  Dalmatia,  and 
after  the  transferenoe  of  the  central  power  northwards  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  Croatian  towns,  such  a-^  Agram,  Kreutz,  Warasdin,  Cakathum,  or  Krapiua. 
The  most  important  powers  of  the  Ooatian  Assembly  enabled  it  to  deal  with 
queatioDB  of  Icgishttion,  taxation,  the  levying  of  troops,  the  ohoioe  of  officials,  and 
administrative  details.  The  attempts  of  Lewis  the  Great  to  unite  the  finanoial 
admini.-^inition  of  Croatia  with  that  of  Hungary  resulted  in  the  revolt  of  Croatia 
after  his  death;  the  plan  was  consequently  abandoned  by  bis  son-in-law  King 
Sigismund. 

Notwithstanding  these  privileges,  Croatia  never  ran  a  steady  course  <A  devel- 
opment. It  was  a  frontier  land  and  was  involved,  to  its  detrinienr  in  every  war. 
Hence  it  required  anotlier  Icind  of  supervision  than  that  which  Hungary  was  able 
to  provide.  Croatia  sullered  more  particularly  in  the  Turkish  period,  and  it  then 
b«(»me  whoUf  obvious  that  Hui^iy  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  adtninistaing 
the  countr)'.  The  land  became  utterly  desolate,  and  the  taxable  wealth  of  Croatia 
steadily  declinrcl.  At  a  former  period  the  county  of  Kreutz  contained  some  twelve 
thousand  taxable  houses ;  while  in  ihe  sixteenth  century  there  were  hardly  three 
ttiousand  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

(b)  Dahnatia  under  Venetian  Rule.  —  In  the  Venetian  province  of  Dahnatia 
towns  and  districts  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  self-government  under  voivodes, 
leetcvs,  and  prioro.   Corporate  life  in  the  towns  had  flourished  on  the  Adriatic 

since  Ttonuin  times.  Trosperity  increased,  and  civilis^ation  consequently  attained 
a  high  stage  of  development.  However,  the  Venetian  .supreTiiac  y  came  to  an  end 
after  152 J ;  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  xu  when  the  Osmaus  beized  the 

greater  pert  of  Dalraatia*  while  Venice  was  able  to  maintain  her  hold  only  of  the 
islands  (cf.  p.  152).  At  that  period  Turkey  was  at  the  height  of  her  power. 
Hungary  herself  was  fonquered,  and  in  I'e.sth  the  crescent  %vaved  above  the  cross 
after  1541.   Thus  both  parts  of  Croatia  shared  the  same  fate. 


B.  The  Prosperous  Period  of  Baoitsa 

Only  one  small  municipality  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  Dalmatian  coast 
land  was  able  to  maiutaiu  a  measure  of  independence^  This  was  the  com- 
meicial  Slav  lepublic  of  Itagusa.  The  district  of  the  modem  Baguaa  ouncides 

with  that  of  the  Greek  city-state  of  Epidauros,  the  last  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  letters  of  Gregory  I.  During  the  F.yzantine  yieriod  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  Tbema  of  Dalmatia.  After  the  imnii^'iation  ui  the  Slavs,  the  Komans, 
according  to  the  account  of  Gooatantine  VII  rorphyrogennetos,  were  drivm  out  of 
the  town,  and  founded  hard  by  upon  an  inaccessible  rock  a  new  town,  known  in 
Latin  as  Ragusitnn,  in  Greek  as  'Paovfrmv,  and  in  Slav  as  T)ubn)\mik.  It  wa.«?  the 
seat  of  the  Byzantine  strat^os,  and  of  the  bishop  who  was  subordinate  to  the 
archbiabop  in  Spelatro.  In  the  twelfth  ceotuty  an  independent  archbishopric  was 
founded  here.  The  "  G«08  Bagusea  "  became  more  and  more  independent,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  ceutur}' joined  the  Xorman.^  in  fiphting  against  Byzantium. 
At  the  head  of  this  city-state  of  Eagusa  there  appeared  in  the  twelfth  centuiy 
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tonsulcs  and  eomites,  although  the  district  was  nominally  under  the  rule  of  the  By- 
zantine "  Dux  DalmatiiB  et  Dioclite."  The  town  was  even  forced  tn  wage  war  ao;ainst 
Venice,  which  would  have  been  glad  to  occupy  Dalmatia  and  Kagusa.  Alter  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180»the  general  ooufu&ion  of  political  affaiis 
enabled  Stefan  Nemanja  of  Servia  to  threaten  the  diatrict;  the  town  then  ptacad 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Norman  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantino j»le  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204  the  Venetian  fleet  appeared 
before  Itagusa,  which  was  thon  forced  to  ac(iuiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  ^'euice. 
The  people  of  liagusa  were  leit  in  possession  of  their  old  city  goverumeul,  oidy 
from  thk  time  forward  a  Venetian  eomet  resided  in  the  town.  Under  V^etitn 
aupvemai^  the  relations  of  Bagusa  and  Servia  became  particularly  friendly ;  aad 
the  rulers  of  the  latter  country  several  times  presented  the  repiil'li<;  with  irapor- 
tant  grants  of  land.  After  tlie  death  of  T>!i5an,  in  the  period  oi  the  war  between 
the  Mag}ar8  and  Venetians  for  Dalmatia,  Venice  was  forced  (1358)  to  renounce 
her  claims  to  the  whole  district  between  Quamero  and  Albania ;  and  Itagusa  came 
under  Hungarian  role,  until  in  1526  it  was  inoorporated  with  Turkey  after  the 
battle  of  ^foh^cs. 

The  life  of  the  town  had  loiirr  n<^o  lost  its  national  characteristic?.  Shut  in 
between  two  Servian  tribes,  tlie  Zachiumians  and  Narentaues,  it  was  open  to  such 
strong  Slav  influence  that  at  the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Eoman 
dement  was  wholly  in  the  minority. 

This  Slav  commercial  republic  was  known  thtoqghout  the  East  by  reason  of  its 
extensive  trade ;  even  (ho  Arab  geographer  Edrisi  mentions  Ragnsa.  The  perie*  of 
commercial  treaties  concluded  by  the  t<«\vn  bcirins  with  an  agreeinent  wiili  I'lsa  in 
1169;  this  was  followed  by  one  wnh  the  l>an  Kuliu  of  iio»nia  m  1189,  and  by 
another  with  Bulgaria  in  1230.  Especially  favoumhle  were  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  rulers  of  Servia,  in  return  for  which  the  people  of  Bagu>a  ]>aid  a  yearly 
tribute.  By  way  of  trihntc  the  Ser\-ians  sent  a  thou.^and  purple  cl  'ihs  and  tifty 
ells  of  Hcarlet  cloth  every  year  on  the  day  of  St.  Deiuetrius.  To  Stefan  Dusan 
they  paid  only  hve  huntlred  purple  clotlis,  and  even  this  he  renounced  in  favour  of 
the  monastery  of  ChilandaT>  on  Mt  Athos,  a  regulation  which  remained  in  fonse 
until  the  French  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  1S08.  Bosnia  received  five  hundred 
purple  cloths,  and  Hungary  five  Innidred  ducats.  Almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  was  in  the  hand??  of  the  I?agusan.s,  who  outstripped  even  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese.  Colonies  from  Kagusa  were  to  be  found  in  many  Servian 
and  Bulgarian  towns,  according  to  the  account  of  Jii-ecek.  The  flag  of  Bagusa 
was  to  he  aeea  on  every  sea,  and  in  every  important  town  of  the  East  its  factoiiea 
and  consulates  were  to  be  found.  Tt  was  not  until  the  j^eriod  of  Turkish  suprem- 
acy that  the  commerce  of  RagiLsa  began  to  ilecay,  not\viLh>ianding  tlie  charters  in 
the  Slav  language  which  it  received  from  the  Sultaus ;  it  was  forced,  however,  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  12,500  ducats. 

'  The  prosperity  of  this  little  state  naturally  caused  a  condderable  increase  of 
culture  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Mathematics  and  astronomy^  and,  later  on,  litera- 
ture and  e.=?ppcially  Slav  poetry,  were  here  brilliantly  represented-  Eagusa  also 
exercised  a  strong  inllueiice  uiion  tlie  culture  of  the  other  Slavs  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  was  known  as  the  Slavonic  Athens. 
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C,  lUS  CBOAHAK  MIUTAAY  fBONHEB 

Dobhtg  Che  Tarlcish  period  Htmgarian  Croatia  auffered  nearly  the  same  fitto  as 
Servia ;  the  oountry  became  desolata    ^Vllen,  however,  the  Croatians,  indepeiid' 

eatlj  of  Hungar}',  raised  the  house  of  Hupslmig  to  the  throne  of  Croatia  in  1527» 
the  country  became  of  primary  importance  iii  Austrian  politics;  Austrian  rulers 
recognised  its  value  as  a  bulwark  agaiust  the  Turkic.  The  warlike  Croatiaus  suou 
heettBie  the  moifc  valuable  auppoit  of  the  empire,  not  only  against  the  Osmans, 
but  alao  i^ainat  other  powerful  eoemies  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  foitificatioa 
of  the  country  began  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Hie  castles  and  citadels  of  the 
Croatian  magnates  were  transformed  iuto  fortresses,  and  otlu  r  slroii^^'luilds  were 
also  placed  along  the  frontier  at  important  points.  Such  of  the  pupulalion  as  still 
remained  in  the  district  were  then  called  in  for  military  laervice,  and  fugitives 
from  the  neighboiuiDg  Turkish  countries  met  with  a  hearty  receptioa  Thus  hj 
degieea  the  deserted  territory  wa.s  rcpopulated.  Ab,  however,  Croatia  was  not  her- 
self equal  to  tlicBc  military*  burdens,  and  as  upon  the  other  baud  iieighLounuf; 
countries  gained  all  tlie  advantage  from  the  i^iilitary  occupaliou  uf  ilu-  frontier,  it 
was  only  reasonable  tliat  Caruiola,  Styria,  and  Cariutlua  should  contribute  their 
share  of  the  expense.  Such  was  the  b^^ning  of  the  Croatian  military  frontier; 
at  an  earlier  period  Lewis  I  had  created  the  ca})ita[iale  in  Zeugg,  and  liifottfataa 
Corvinus  had  sottlod  fugitives  upon  tlie  fionlier  (Uskokes;  cf.  p.  IGO). 

The  archduke  Charles  performed  valuable  service  in  orf^anisiu^r  the  military 
frontier  of  Styria.  He  constructed  the  great  fortress  of  Karistadt  (1579}  and 
Vamsdin  (1595).  The  land  on  the  far  aide  of  the  Kulpa  to  the  Adriatie  Sea  and 
the  Slav<HU0  frontier  to  the  Save  were  tlius  fortified  and  divided  into  two  genml- 
ates ;  one  was  the  Croatian  or  Karistadt  frontier,  the  other  the  Slavonic,  Wiudisb, 
or  Varasdin  frontier.  The  point  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  constructing  these  fortifi- 
cations was  the  defence  of  the  waterways,  especially  the  lines  of  the  Sa\e,  Kulpa, 
and  Drav^  whidi  had  loi^  been  used  by  the  Turks.  Although  by  the  Croatian 
oooBtitution  the  ban  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  on  foot  in 
Croatia,  yet  the  military  organisation  of  the  frnuticr  tended  to  make  that  district 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  empire;  l»oili  frontiers  were  under  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Graz.  The  Cruaiian  ei>taies  ceruiinly  objected,  for 
they  invariably  regarded  the  military  frontier  as  an  integral  pan  of  Croatia ;  they 
tecoied  the  conoeesion  that  upon  occasion  the  aathorities  upon  the  frontier  would 
be  ordered  to  act  in  concert  with  the  ban.  To  begin  with,  the  foreign  commandeta 
did  not  readily  submit  to  these  arrangements;  apart  fmm  tlie  qtiestini  of  the  ban, 
the  estates  of  Camiola  and  Stvria  also  supported  the  iudeiK'udeiK^e  of  ib'^  military 
frontier,  for  the  reas(ju  ihuL  the  frontier  liad  already  become  a  no-man  .s  land,  and 
vaa  retained  only  by  great  aaerifioes  on  the  part  of  the  monaidiy,  while  Croatia 
had  lost  her  right  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  f'joatian  claims,  the  military  frontier  became  a  special 
aown  laud,  and  obtained  rights  of  its  own  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  111.  In 
accordance  with  these  rights  the  peasants  were  free,  and  subject  to  the  emperor 
dona  turn  the  age  of  eighteen  eveiy  frontier  inhabitant  was  liaUe  to  miUtary 
service,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  rsady  to  take  up  aims  for  defsneeu  Thia 
land  was  divided  into  districts  or  "  capitanates."  Evezy  paiish  chose  an  oveneec 
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AU  the  pariaheB  composing  a^oapitanate"  chose  their  common  jadge*  who,  like 

the  parish  overseer,  was  obliged  to  be  coutirmed  in  office  by  thorn  under  his  com- 
mand. As  the  Greek  Church  numhcrod  most  adherents  among  the  population,  it 
obtained  equal  rights  with  the  Caiholic  Church. 

The  CruaLiau  estates  organised  the  country  between  the  Kulpa  and  Unna  on 
similar  principles,  and  as  the  ban  was  here  oommander>in^^ief,  this  frontier  was 
known  as  the  frontier  of  the  baoate.  In  the  peace  uf  Karlovits  in  1699,  when  the 
districts  of  Croatia  and  Slavouia,  once  occupied  by  the  Osinans,  were  given  l>ack. 
a  third  generalate  was  instituted  in  Essek  for  the  newly  freed  Slavonia;  however, 
in  1745  three  Slavonic  counties  were  separated  and  handed  over  tu  ihe  civil 
administration. 

The  independence  of  the  military  province  of  Croatia  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  Austrian  rulers,  as  here  they  had  tlie  entire  population  forming 
a  standiuf^  army  always  ready  for  war.  Hence  the  emperor  Charles  IV'  \K';,raii  a 
reorganisation  of  all  the  Croatian  military  froutiers.  The  generalate  ot  Essek  was 
divided  into  three  regiments,  that  of  Vaiasdin  into  two,  that  of  Karlstadt  into  four, 
and  the  ftontiw  of  the  banate  into  two.  In  the  eighteenth  ccntur}*  military- 
frontiers  were  organised,  after  the  manner  of  the  Croatian,  along  the  whole  Turkish 
frontier  as  far  as  Transylvania,  the  frontier  of  Sz<^kl  in  1764  and  liiat  of  Wal- 
lachia  in  1766.  in  times  of  peace  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  provision  lor 
outpost  duty  in  the  cardakes  standing  along  the  Turkish  frontier.  Although 
foreign  soldiers  were  removed  from  the  frontier  on  principle,  yet  the  official  posu 
were  for  the  most  part  occupied  hy  foreif^ners,  and  the  official  language  was  entirely 
German  Every  frontier  inhaiiitant  was  lialile  to  military  service  from  the  age  nf 
seventeen  to  sixty.  Tlie  pupulatiuu  was  s>ecure  iu  the  possession  of  their  land; 
and  the  military  spirit  of  the  Croatian  frontier  iwpulation  grew  ever  stronger. 
Their  privileges  inspired  them  with  a  decided  prejudice  against  the  r^ime  of  the 
banate,  under  which  the  territorial  lords  heavily  oppressed  their  Stthjects  and  the 
established  church  was  the  Boman  Cathdic 


10.  THE  LIBERATION  OF  THB  SOUTHERN  SLAYS  FROM  THE 

TURKISH  YOKE 

Thr  Turkish  danger  and  the  menace  of  a  common  enemy  formed  a  point  of 
union  which  united  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Servian-Croatian  races,  not 
onlj  in  political,  Imt  also  in  Uterary  and  civilized  life.  The  C^tians,  at  leasts 
had  the  ])ossil.ility  of  satisfying  their  feelings  of  revenge  in  battle.  The  Serlis, 
who  were  forbidden  even  to  wear  arms,  were  obliged  to  endure  their  cruel  fate  in 
silent  submission.  At  the  period  when  Croatia  began  to  surround  herself  with 
these  frontier  defences,  and  thereby  became  more  capable  of  resistance,  Turkey  was 
at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  the  Swvian  race  could  see  no  gleam  of  hope  for  a 
better  future^  Hence  many  of  them  turned  their  backs  upon  tlieir  native  land 
and  fled  across  the  frontier  to  the  more  fortunate  Croatia,  that  they  might  be  alile, 
at  least,  from  that  point  to  wage  war  against  their  oppre.«».sors. 

However,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  political  development  of  the 
Osman  state  had  reached  its  fulness,  it  became  manifest  that  its  fundamental  prinr 
eiples  were  suited  oidy  to  militaxy  and  pditical  life,  and  not  for  social  life  or  the 
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advancement  of  culture,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Turk  xras  Tinprogressive  and 
wholly  iDcompetent  to  rule  over  otbei-  nalioDS.  The  Turkish  stale  was  founded 
upon  theoeiatic  principles ;  tbe  Koran  formed  at  once  its  Bibl«  and  its  l«gal  eod«. 
If  the  subjugated  peoples  professed  some  other  religicm  tbey  oould  never  be  full 
citizens  of  the  Osman  Empire,  but  would  be  forced  to  remain  in  a  position  of  auh- 
jectioD.  Meanwhile  in  Western  Europe  civil  law,  as  opposed  to  canon  law,  per- 
xoittad  meniben  of  other  conimuniona  to  become  fuJl  ettizens,  so  that  fiuhje<A  races 
oould  more  earilj  maintain  their  faith  and  become  incorporated.  In  Turkey  this 
was  impossible.  The  Moluinimedan  alone  was  in  popsp'ssioii  of  riglita  :  tlie  Giris- 
tian  rayah  had  no  rights;  his  only  guarantee  for  a  better  future  was  the  downfall 
of  the  existing  system,  that  is,  of  the  Osman  Empire.  These  remarks  are  true  of 
modern  Tkirkey.  We  can,  then,  well  understand  that  tJie  Christian  population  was 
ever  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  wouhl  able  tn  shake  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  Turkey.  If  the  bunlen  became  intulerable  the  nation  einigiated  in  a  liorly. 
The  strength  of  religious  fanaticism  among  tlie  Turks,  both  in  past  and  present 
times,  may  he  judged  from  the  fact  that  rel^ion  rules  the  whole  social  and  political 
life  and  culture  of  Turkey,  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Slavs  were  superior  to  the  Turks.  The  empire  swarmed 
with  Mohammedans  of  Slav  origin,  serving  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the  oihcial 
bodies.  According  to  tbe  testimony  of  Paolo  Oiovio  (1531)  and  other  eompetcDt 
anthorities.  almost  the  whole  of  the  Janissary  troops  spoke  Slav.  Numerous  Slavs 
rose  to  the  position  of  vizier  and  pn^^nd  vizier.  Under  Mohammed  SokoloviC 
(SokoUi,  p.  156)  half  the  viziers  were  Slavs  iu  the  sixteenth  century.  Several 
Saltans  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  Slav  language,  and  several  chancellors 
Issued  Slav  documents  in  Cyrillic  writing.  The  Turkish  Empire  was,  as  is 
rentn-kpl  1  y  the  Servian  historian,  Ced.  Mijatovii^  On  the  toad  to  beoofflii^  a 
Mohammedan-Slav  Empire. 


A»  AOVFUUL  AMD  RUSSIA  AS  HbLPKIIS  ZN  TllfB  Of  NBED 

TuESK  facts,  however,  did  not  improve  the  life  of  the  Christian  rayah s.  For 
almost  three  centwries  these  races  had  groaned  under  the  Torkish  yoke.  Help  was 

only  to  be  expected  from  without.  The  first  gleam  of  hope  for  the  subject  races 
appeared  between  1684  and  1686,  when  Austria  imder  Charlea  of  Tx)rraine  (p.  163) 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Turkish  armies  and  occupied  several  provinces.  At  that 
time  the  court  of  Vienna  conceived  a  great  plan  of  pla}nng  off  the  Balkan  peoples 
against  the  Porte,  and  entered  into  relations  with  the  patriarch  of  Ipek,  Arseu 
('emojevi<*,  and  with  Geoige  Brankovid,  who  professed  to  descend  from  the  ohl  Ser- 
vian royal  family.  Brankovid  went  to  Russia  with  his  brother  in  1688  to  collect 
money  for  the  building  of  the  Servian  metropolitan  church  and  to  secure  Russm's 
help  for  the  war  agauii«t  the  Porte;  at  the  court  of  Vienna  he  was  made  viscount 
and  then  count.  The  Au.strian  commander-in-chief,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  margrave 
of  Baden  (p.  162),  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia,  Albania,  and  Herze- 
govina, to  join  him  in  war  against  the  Turk&  The  Eastern  Slavs  had  already 
given  their  favour  to  Austria,  when  the  Vienna  court  seised  the  person  of  Geoige 
Tlrankovic,  who  liad  already  appointed  himself  Despot  of  Tllyria,  Serb  ia,  Syrraia, 
Moesia,  and  Bosnia,  and  imprisoned  him  first  in  Vienna,  then  in  £ger,  where  he 
VOk  v-» 
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difnl  in  1711.  This  action  naturally  disturbed  the  relations  bet-nrpen  Sen  ia  nnd 
Austria.  However,  the  wnr  of  liberation  was  continued.  Among  the  Eastern 
Slavs  there  was  au  old  legeuil,  that  some  day  they  would  be  freed  from  the  Turk- 
ish joke  by  ft  hero  who  would  come  riding  upon  a  cftmel,  accompanied  witli  foreiga 
animals.  UtHisinj]^  this  lor^onrl,  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  the  generfil  of  the  inar- 
f^ve  of  Baden,  apj>eai-ed  among  the  Son  ian  nations  with  camels,  asses,  and  l  arrrts, 
and  called  them  to  arms.  In  1C90  the  emperor  Leopold  I  again  proclaimed  that 
he  would  guatantee  religious  and  political  freedom  "to  all  the  Slav  peoples  of  the 
whole  of  Albania,  Ser\aa,  Illyria,  Mysia,  Bulgaria,  Silistria,  ^lacedonia,  and  Kascia," 
and  again  called  them  to  arms  ajrainst  the  Turks.  In  the  same  year  thirty-six 
thousand  Servian  and  Albanian  families  migrated  from  Servia  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  patriarch  Arseii  Gemojevi&  From  Belgrade  they  sent  the  hishdp  of 
Janopol,  Jcsaias  Diakovi6,  to  the  court  of  Vienna  as  lb  | !  nii^otentiary  of  the 
•Community  of  Greek  Raizes."  The  emyieror  is?ue<!  tlic  dcsinMl  pmmntee*  for 
the  whole  people  and  for  the  three  Brankovids  in  a  special  charter  of  liberties. 
(?erao)0vi<$  received  a  guarantee  of  his  position  as  metropolitan  ''for  the  whole  of 
GrLccc,  Piascia,  Bulgaria,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Janopol,  Herzegovina,  and  over  all  the 
Serbs  in  Tfun^ry  and  Croatia."  T'^n  .--'rbs  then  [massed  over  the  Save  and  settled 
chiefly  in  iSlavouia,  Syrmia,  and  in  some  towns  of  Hungar)- ;  Karlstadt  was  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  the  Servian  patriardh.  The  privileges  of  these  immigrants  were 
often  enough  disputed  by  the  Hungarian  municipal,  eodesiBstiieal,  and  political 
authorities,  but  were  invariably  confirmed  by  the  imperial  cotirt,  which  took  the 
Serl».s  nndor  its  protection.  Supreme  successes  against  iho  Osmans  were  secured 
when  i'riuce  Eugene  of  Savoy  took  the  lead  of  the  Austrian  troops  iu  July,  1697. 
The  gnat  vietoiy  of  Zenta  (jk  165)  was  the  first  indication  of  the  fall  of  Ttak- 
ish  supremacy  in  Europe;  hencefofwaid  the  little  State  of  MoitteM^gio  fougfalt 
successfully  against  the  Osmans. 

However,  the  first  decisive  effort  was  the  Eusso-Turkish  war.  Western 
Europe  had  long  striven  to  induce  Bussia  to  take  pert  in  the  strug^  Peter  the 
Great  was  flie  first  to  take  action  in  1711,  with  that  campaign  whioh  ronsed  great 
hopes  among  the  Balkan  Slavs.  At  that  date  tlie  first  Russian  ambassador, 
Colonel  Miloradovic,  a  Hcrzegovinian  by  birth,  of  Neretva,  brought  to  Cetinje  a 
letter  from  Peter  the  Great,  calling  upon  the  Montenegrins  to  take  np  arras ;  he 
met  with  an  ei  i  iastic  reception.  Tl  r  i  ]  in  Danilo  Petrovid  Njegos,  the 
metropolitan  and  ruler  of  Montenefjrrt  (1097-17/^.'),  made  a  journey  to  Pussia  in 
1715,  received  rich  presents  and  promises  of  future  support.  Henceforward  the 
Southern  Slavs  based  their  hopes  rather  upon  their  compatriots  and  oo-rel^ionjste 
in  Rusria  than  upon  Austria.  However,  the  cam^taign  of  1711  was  a  failure ;  and 
it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  Russia  xmdertook  a  ?econd  advance, 
under  Catherine  II.  In  1774  Russia  secured  a  protectorate  over  the  Danube 
principalities  and  over  all  the  Christiana  of  the  Greek  Church.  Catherine  again 
turned  her  attention  to  the  warlike  state  of  Monten^ro  and  sent  General  Geoigo 
Dolgorukij  to  Cetinje  in  17C9.  Prom  1788  to  1791  the  Russian  lieutenant-colonel 
Count  Tvf-lic  and  the  Austrian  major  Yukasovi6  vrvtQ  woridng  iu  Moij^eoegro 
with  simLlar  objects. 
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A  XhS  WOSK  0?  LiBEBATION  IN  THX  NlKKIXE^IH  CSKTUUT 

At  last  lihe  day  of  fteedom  began  to  dawn.   Literature  had  everTwhere 

prepared  the  way;  as  early  as  17^2,  for  instanrp,  the  mouk  Paysios  of  Mt.  Athos 
had  composed  a  chronicle  recalling  to  all  ihe  Bulgarians  the  memories  of  their 
more  glarioiis  past,  and  stimulating  them  for  the  future ;  in  ISOC  sporadic  revolts 
took*  oat  Tlie  Greeks,  who  wera  supported  not  only  by  Buasio,  bat  hf  tfao 
whole  of  Europe,  fouuded  iniions.  Among  tlie  Serbs,  who  were  tlie  first  of  all 
the  Slav  rares  to  revolt  (1804),  the  clerpy  had  introduced  the  inoveiiieiit ;  the 
revolt  was  led  by  the  brave  Karageoi^  (c£.  table  I  of  the  *'  Conspectus  of  the 
XaagecsBieinS,"  eta»  fsoiqg  lliii  page).  These  movements,  however,  would  hmvo 
led  to  little  res  id  t  if  HnssiB  had  not  again  defeated  the  Osmans.  In  the  peace 
of  Bucharest  (1812)  an  amnesty  was  secured  to  the  Serbs,  with  power  of  self- 
administfation.  In  the  year  1817  Milob  Obreuovic  (cf.  genealogical  table,  II)  was 
chosen  prince  by  the  Senisn  National  AssemUy.  In  1821  Ckveoe  revdted  under 
the  leadership  of  Prince  Alexander  YpsilaDtL  A  further  scries  of  Hussian  vic- 
tories obliged  Turkey  to  conclude  the  peace,  of  Adrianople  (1829),  in  which  she 
jrecognised  the  independence  of  the  principality  of  8er\'ia,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oheece  in  1890.  Thus  by  degrees  SToee  those  petty  states  whidi  we  now  find  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  (see  the  map  facing  page  165).  Apart  from  the  Slavs  of 
Dalmatia,  who  had  been  annexed  to  Austria  in  1707  by  the  peace  of  Campo 
I'ormio,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  now  became  more  or  less  independent 
In  1800  (1811)  it  even  seemed  that  a  new  Slav  kingdom  might  be  founded  on  the 
Adriatic,  namely,  II]yrii,  the  ereetion  of  Nspoleon  (see  the  map  of  Gential  Euiops, 
Vol  VITI). 

Eagusa  (p.  2SfO  alone  ceased  to  pky  an  independent  pnrt.  Dunnp  the  period 
of  the  i^'i-euch  lievulutiuu,  Kussiaus  and  French  had  struggled  fur  its  possession, 
end  the  latter  had  seonied  the  town  in  1806  by  means  of  treaeheiy.  Genial 
Marmont,  who  spoke  of  Ragiisa  as  "  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,"  resided 
here  from  1807  to  1809  (as  "Duke  of  Ragusa  ").  Napoleon,  who  was  anxious  to 
transform  liagusa  into  a  great  French  harbour  for  the  East,  declared  the  dissolur 
tion  of  the  repuUic  on  January  31, 1808.  At  a  later  date  the  people  of  Ragusa 
■crften  manifested  the  desire  to  restore  their  old  republic,  hut  their  lack  of  union 
•checked  their  efforts.  In  1814  General  Theodore  MilutinoviS  united  Ragusa  with 
Austria,  an  arrangement  confirmed  in  the  peace  of  Paris  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1816.  On  the  other  hand,  Montenegro,  where  Marmont  also  tried  to 
«xert  his  influence,  clung  to  Russia.  Relations  between  the  two  countries  grew 
somewhat  strained  between  1807  and  1^^2."  under  .Alexander  I ;  under  Nicholas  I, 
however,  conditions  improved,  and  Moaten^o  even  received  the  arrears  of  her 
anbsidy.  Peter  II  Petrovic  (cf.  gcnealogicsl  table.  Ill),  Vladika  (1830  to  1851), 
who  was  consecrated  in  SL  Petersburg,  increased  the  dignity  of  the  secular  governor 
and  administered  the  countn-  himself.  TFe  erfcted  schools  and  printing-presses, 
intruduced  a  system  of  taxation,  formed  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
standing  army,  and  created  a  senate  with  twelve  members;  he  also  won  some 
personal  distinction  as  a  poek  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I  (1861^ 
1  SCO),  who  secured  the  (■ouscnt  of  Austria  and  llussia  to  bis  pmclamation  as  an 
hereditary  temporal  prince,  on  March  21, 1852,  and  thus  secularised  his  principality. 
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which  had  been  ecclesiastical  by  origin  (see  the  map  in  the  Apjiendix,  "  Bulgaria  "). 
Upon  his  assassination  on  August  12, 1860,  by  the  Montenegrin  Todoro  Xadri6,lie 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Nikita  Petrovid,  the  present  ruler. 

In  Senria,  which*  like  Moldavia,  Walladiia,  and  Gneee,  had  to  pay  tribule»  the 
Osmnns  were  allovreil  to  retain  their  hold  of  Eelgrade  for  the  inoiuent.  Milos 
was  under  the  iiitluence  of  Kussia,  declined  to  call  any  National  Assembly,  appro- 
priated trade  uiouupulics,  and  aroused  the  anger  of  Ids  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  revolt  broke  out  against  him  in  1635.  In  1638  an  "Oi^ganie  Statute" 
(Ustav)  was  drawn  up  with  a  senate  in  place  of  a  popular  Assembly.  MiloS  swore 
to  observe  the  constitution,  but  did  not  keep  his  oath,  and  in  1839  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Milan  (cf.  genealogiml  table  II  of  the  "  Conspectus 
Milan  died  in  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  incompetent  and  ^nannieal 
brother  Michael  III,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1842.  The  Skupshtina  now 
chose  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  old  TCarapporp  ;  the  Porte  conferred  upon  hinj  tlie 
title  of  Ba^beg,  or  Supreme  Lord.  Alexander  was  under  the  influence  of  Metternich 
and  governed  upon  conservative  principles.  When  the  Senators  forced  him  to 
yield,  at  Christmas,  1858,  be  withdrew  to  the  i  ii  under  TniUah  protection. 
The  Skupshtina  then  dejwsed  hiin  and  chose  Milo^  for  their  govemnr,  at  the  ape 
of  eighty,  for  the  second  time,  in  1859,  He,  however,  died  in  1860.  Under  the 
government  of  his  son  Michael  III,  who  again  returned  to  power,  the  Turks 
evacuated  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  on  the  demand  of  Aui^a.  On  June  29, 1668, 
Michael  wns  murdered  in  the  park  of  Toptshider,  as  the  result  of  a  conf^piracy 
(which  was  not  set  on  foot  by  the  family  of  Karageorg) ;  the  Skupshtina  then 
appointed  the  only  surviving  Obrenovid,  MUau  1\ ,  who  was  then  a  student  in 
"Fvm.  In  1676  a  vrar  broke  out  with  Turkey,  and  though  the  reaulta  vrere 
disastrous,  it  became  p  ossible  to  announce  the  independence  of  Servia  on  March  3, 
1878  fcf.  pp.  19  ^  196;  see  also  map  in  the  section  "Bulgaria").  On  March  6, 
1889,  Milan  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  sou  Alexander.  Under  him  tlie  title  of 
"the  Oreat"  was  conferred  bj  the  Skupshtina  in  1898  upon  the  ancestor  of  the 
Obrenovic,  the  brave  Milos.  Seversl  canstitaUonal  dianges  took  place  in  Servia, 
one  in  in  the  direction  of  conservatism.    The  young  and  talented  king 

readily  continued  the  old  Servian  traditions ;  thus  in  the  tirst  year  of  his  reign  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Ghilander  on  Mt  Athoe  (cf.  above,  p.  286). 
However,  in  the  night  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  June,  1903.  his  life  was  terminated 
by  a!??assination,  and  from  the  15th  of  .Jui\n,  1003,  the  ruler  of  the  Servian  throne 
has  been  a  Karageoigevi^,  namely,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander. 

As  Bosnia  was  the  last  oountiy  in  the  peninsula  to  be  conquered  by  the  Turks 
(1463),  BO  it  was  also  the  last  to  be  liberated  from  a  direct  Turkish  yoke.  This 
event  also  was  the  result  of  the  Russian  victories  of  1877  and  1878.  By  the 
settlement  of  the  Berlin  Congress  (p.  190)  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina  were  occupied 
by  Austria,  though  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pacify 
Macedonia  in  1904  by  means  of  an  intemational  poliqr  in  Gneec^  with  maasum 
-agned  by  Jtoiaia  and  Anatcia  in  the  treaty  of  Mttnteg, 
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11.  THli  POLITICAL  POSITION  OF  CROATIA  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTUEY 

In  tlie  uiueteeuth  century  the  life  of  the  Croatian  races  inci-eased  in  strength 
and  tiourisiied  uuder  conditions,  comparatively  ?peakin(,',  more  favourable;  Cro- 
atia was  then  united  partly  with  Hungary  and  partly  with  Venice.    VVlien  the 
lEepaUic  was  dissolved  by  Bonaparte  in  1797  it  was  banded  over  to  Austria  in 
1314  (1822)  with  almost  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  several  membeis  of  the 
Cn-atian  |)eoj>le  .^liared  the  same  fate.    At  the  end  <>f  the  eii^hteenth  ceiiturj' 
Croatia  had  thus  fallen  to  the  position  of  a  Hunguriaii  jirovinee;  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  newly  aroused  spirit  of  nationalism  became  too  strong  to 
pemit  the  continuance  of  such  conditions.   In  1825  the  Hungarians  desired 
to  introduce  Himgarian  as  the  othcial  language  of  Croatia,  and  in  1830  demanded 
ci\ic  rights  for  the  Protestants.    However,  the  National  Croatian  party  led  by 
Count  Janko  DraskoWiS  (Draskovics)  raised  objections  to  this  proceeding,  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  tripartite  kingdom,  ojid  desired  to  form  an  "  Illyrian  "  people 
in  conjunction  with  Sends  and  ISovenia.  In  1848,  when  the  revolntion  broke  out 
in  fitu^ary  and  the  CroatianB  joined  Austria  against  Hungary  under  the  ban 
Jellacie  (Jellachtch ;  VoL  VITI,  p.  196),  they  even  demanded  the  union  of  Carnia, 
Carinthia,  and  Styria  with  Croatia.    The  dream  of  a  groats  r  Croatia  seemed  to  be 
oil  tlie  point  of  realisation.    Jellacie  summoned  the  ("loaliun  national  assembly 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  members  of  every  Slav  nationality  were  in  attend- 
ance By  the  imperial  constitution  on  March  4»  1849,  CroaUa  was  divided  from 
Hmigary,  and  even  the  military  fronti^  was  made  an  independent  crown  land. 
Ill  IStU  the  Croatians  demanded  the  erection  of  an  Eastern  Slu\  kiiif^dom,  which 
was  to  be  united  with  Austria  only  by  personal  union;  at  that  lime  ilie  nationalist 
party  were  led  by  Bisliop  Joseph  Georg  Strossmayer.    The  opposition  between 
Croatia  and  Hungaiy-  grew  so  strong  that  in  1866  the  nationalists  actually  deter- 
mined to  Bend  no  more  Iepre^'(■ntati\e.s  to  the  Hungarian  Assembly.  In  1867,  when 
the  national  party  was  dissulved,  .sui;h  pressure  was  I'loutrht  to  bear  upon  the 
elesnors  that  the  new  assembly  coiuained  a  majority  of  the  Magyar  party,  which 
declared  itself  ready  for  an  agreement  with  Hungary.    This  came  to  pass  on  July 
25,  1868.  The  Croatians  were  gratified  by  the  upp^iintment  of  a  minister  for 
Croatia;  their  language  was  made  ofiSeial;  and  tbejr  were  to  send  twenty-nine 
deputies  to  tlie  House  of  Deputies  and  two  represeutatives  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
apart  from  the  t'nmtian  magnates.    In  1873  the  agreement  was  improved  in 
!»everal  respects,  and  the  number  of  Croatian  deputies  was  raised  to  thirty-foin*. 
After  the  introduction  of  universal  military  servioe  no  reason  remained  for  keeping 
the  military  frontter  on  a  separate  footing;  it  was  therefore  united  to  the  crown 
land,  and  wholly  incorporated  with  it  in  1887. 

Ooatia  and  Pnl-natia,  under  Venetian  government,  led  a  very  different  course 
of  existenoe.  The  whule  province  was  at  that  lime  under  a  general  provetlditore, 
who  resided  in  Zara;  economic  and  political  life  and  society  as  a  whole  were  based 
upon  the  oigamsation  of  the  towns,  each  of  which  was  under  a  conte  capitanoi 
In  the  year  1H14  Dalmatia  came  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  was  made  a  kingdom 
in  181 G  with  Ragusa  and  a  part  of  Albania,  and  is  at  the  present  day  one  of  the 
Austrian  cr  iwii  lands.  As  tliev  have  long  been  open  to  the  influence  of  Western, 
civilization,  the  Cioaiians  in  this  district  have  been  partly  Jiomanised. 
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12.   THE  NATIONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  SEBVLA.N-CBOATLA.N  KACE 

A,  Ths  Litksatube  of  thb  Southbbk  Slats 

The  Southom  Slavs,  like  the  German  races  on  Buman  soil,  would  probably  have 
become  denationalised  without  ezoeption  had  thej  not  adopted  the  Slav  lituigjr 
witli  the  Gi-eek  Church  in  the  ninth  ceuturj.  With  the  Slav  liturgy,  Slav  liten- 
ture  was  also  founded.  Thus  of  all  the  Kim>pean  peoples  within  the  area  of  the 
Greco-Roman  culture,  tlio  Slavs  were  the  lii-st  to  jujssess  n  national  literature;  in 
the  tenth  century  Lhiij  lilerumre  extended  to  tlie  North  Slavs.  To  the  circum- 
Btanoe  that  among  the  Southern  ^avs  national  life  was  based  upon  firmer  founder 
tions  in  the  ninth  ceuturj-  than  elsewhere,  is  due  the  fact  that  this  literature  wa» 
able  to  siu  vi\  e  the  calamities  wlrieh  afterwards  overwlieluied  tliis  people.  But  for 
the  existence  of  a  Slav  ecclesiastical  language,  the  i>;i.st  liisiuiy  of  the  Slavf ,  as  is. 
observed  by  V.  Jagi6,  would  have  been  mther  Greek  aud  liuman  than  Slavonic. 

Slav  litaiature,  at  the  outset,  was  purely  liturgical  in  nature.  But  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century  secular  books  in  Greek  were  translated  into  Slav,  and  ori^nal 
compositions  were  produced.  "Within  the  Cnmtian  area  the  work  of  creating  an 
independent  literature  was  begun  at  an  early  periml.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  presbyter  ot  JJioklea  wrote  his  narrative,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  regarded  as  a  genuine  bhronide.  Here,  too,  about  the  year  1288,  was  compiltd 
the  famous  legal  code  of  Tlnodol,  followed  by  that  of  the  island  of  Krk  (Veg^) 
and  others.  Most  numerous  were  the  works  of  a  religious  nature.  Almost  aU 
were  written  in  Glagolitic,  and  only  some  honks  in  Southern  Palniatia  were  written 
in  Cyrillic  character  (cf.  j).  286).  Up  to  the  litLceuth  ( entury  the  use  of  Glagolitic 
Steadily  extended.  The  script  did  not  begin  to  lose  givjuud  until  the  invention  of 
printiiig,  though  printing  with  Glagolitic  letters  was  begun  as  early  as  1483;  in 
the  sixteenth  century  only  one  Glagolitic  book  appeared  in  the  south,  as  far  as  our 
knowledfTp  <Tf)es.  A  further  stimulus  to  (Ilagolitic  was  piven  by  the  Protestant 
proj)an:anda  of  the  Slovenian**,  TruJier  and  I'lignad  (<  f.  below,  p.  317).  In  iviine. 
GlagoiiLic  Church  books  were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  vear 
1729  Yinko  Zmajevi^,  the  archbishop  of  Zara,  secured  the  Pope's  consent  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Glagolitic  theulugical  seminary.  At  the  present  day  there  exists  a 
lectureship  at  the  .seminary  of  Zara  fur  Ghignliiie  ec-cdesiastical  literature. 

I'rom  the  .sixteen ih  century  onwards,  Cr(Mitiau  literature  rapidly  increased  in 
the  Dalmatian  disuicLs.  Marko  Marulic  (died  1524)  worked  at  S^«iluiro,  as  did 
Peter  Hektoiovlc  (died  1572)  in  the  island  ot  Hvar,  Marin  Drstd  (died  1580)  at 
Bagnsa,  Dinko  Banjina  (died  1607),  Diuko  Zlataric  (died  1610),  and  others.  Id 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Itighly  talented  poet  Ivan  Gundulio  (died  1638> 
wrote  his  great  epic  "Osman"  at  Ragusa, 

In  Biavouia,  on  the  other  hand,  but  few  Latin  schools  were  to  be  found  before 
1500,  and  during  the  Turldsh  period  the  conntty  was  in  a  state  of  desolaticn.  The 
TCsulb  is  that  no  trace  of  a  Slav  literature  is  to  be  found  in  these  parts  before  the 
eighteentii  century.  In  Croatia  proper,  the  first  stimulus  was  given  by  the  Refor- 
mation movement;  Count  Georg  Zrinyi  here  protected  the  preachers  who  publislud 
some  books,  rrotestantism,  however,  met  with  no  success  in  Croatia  aud  made  n*> 
contributions  of  any  value  to  the  national  literature.   However,  in  the  seventeenth 
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and  eighteenth  centurifiB  &  fev  poets  appwed,  audi  as  Pater  Ziinyi,  FhdI  yitemi4 

Titus  Brezovacki,  and  others. 

Among  the  Servian  tiihes,  which  were  more  within  the  area  of  Byzantine 
dvilintion,  literature,  properly  so  called,  hegins  with  the  rule  of  the  dyuasty  of 
Kemanja  in  the  twel^  century,  although  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury all  coinpjsitions  were  written  in  the  ecclesiastical  Slav  language  and  not  in 
the  popular  diaiecL  In  the  Servian  districts  the  Cyrillic  script  was  in  force.  The 
cleigf  alone  showed  any  literary  activity,  and  the  scanty  remnants  of  the  old  liter* 
ature  are  all  of  a  religious  character.  It  was  nut  until  the  period  of  Dussn  that 
annuls,  cUrouick's,  and  legal  codes  were  produced,  of  whii  li  the  first  and  the  most 
importauti  is  the  Zukonik  of  Du5an  (p.  292).  A  better  period  for  Ser\'ian  literature 
began  with  the  erection  of  printing-press^  (the  first  was  in  Montenegro  at  Ohod 
in  1493).  Upon  (he  whole,  comparatively  few  litui^csl  books  appeared;  the 
oppression  of  the  Turkish  yoke  vas  so  appalling  that  many  Serbs  mit^ted 
to  Huu^^Hry  or  Paissia,  wliere  they  gained  their  livinjj  by  teacliiuj^.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eiglileeulU  ceuiuries  the  literary  autiviiy  of  the  lluiigatiau  Heths 
liecanie  exhausted*  and  Bussia  then  came  fbrwsid  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ser* 
vian  Church  by  sending  money,  church  books,  and  parchments.  At  that  time 
many  liussian  priests  apyvcared,  working  as  teachers,  in  Servia.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  highly  cultured  Servian,  Jurii  Krizani<S,  who  was  a  master  of  several  languages 
and  a  prolific  author,  went  to  Busna  in  the  seventeenth  century,  where,  with  the 
energy  of  his>  iaoe»  he  attempted  to  introduce  vsluable  reforms ;  at  tlie  same 
tune  he  held  a  seerct  commission  to  work  for  the  union  (»f  the  chtirthes.  For 
this  reason*  and  for  hia  fiee  criticism  of  Eussian  atlairs,  he  was  transponed  to 
Siberia  for  fifteen  years.  Even  to  the  last  he  remained  an  ardent  advocate  of  Pan- 
slavism.  His  wide  education  enabled  him  to  write  extensively  upon  political, 
F  i  ll.  and  other  questioois;  his  writings,  however,  remained  unappreciated  nntil 
the  ia:>t  century. 

The  whole  of  the  Sendan-Oroatian  literature  until  the  nineteenth  century  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  national,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.   With  the  ezc^ 

tton  of  the  ballad  poetry,  and  especially  the  marvellous  Sei  \  ian  ej)k:  poetry  (not 
fully  appiticiated  until  the  uiueieeudi  century),  the  written  literature  was  for  the 
most  part  of  a  religious  character.  The  common  material  appealing  to  the  whole 
natioiiality  for  the  production  of  other  literary  work  and  special  poems  was  first 
provided  by  the  Turkish  yoke,  which  lay  upon  all  alike.  Houll'  we  have  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Southern  Slav  literature.  These  sufTurin^s  gave  their 
writing  a  uniform  character,  such  as  it  had  formerly  gained  by  an  adliesion  to 
Bysantine  c&vilisation  288).  Only  the  Dalmatians,  being  more  f ortunatdy  situ- 
ated, were  able  to  treat  of  sympathies  common  to  all  meu,  and  to  protluce  a  common 
literature  of  lyric  and  als^j  dramatic  poetry,  marked  by  some  imitation  of  the  Greek 
and  lioman  classical  wriiei^ 

B.   Tm  ItLTBUV  HOTBMXIIT 

Is  the  sevoiteenth  century,  when  it  became  more  obvious  that  the  Turk  was 
not  invineible,  and  when  enthusiasm  had  been  roused  by  the  hope  of  liberation, 
the  Southern  Slavs  became  more  convinced  than  before  of  a  relationship  neater 
than  that  of  fate  and  political  alliance;  the  feeling  of  blood  relationship  grew 
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strong  in  them,  and  ihey  began  to  call  themselves  brothers  and  member:^  u£  a  v>lav 
nc&  This  feeling  of  mutual  connection  extended  not  merely  to  the  SoaUiem 
Slavs,  but  spread  over  the  whole  Sl&r  vorld.  Tliey  ap|)ealed  to  their  Bnanin 
kinsn;. '1  for  help,  and  authors  wrote  enthusiastically  of  a  gre&t  Slav  family. 
All  M ;  1  ave  some  stimulus  to  the  muvc  inent  by  repeatedly  summooiog  all  the 
Balkan  61avs  to  common  action  against  the  Turks. 

In  the  history  of  the  Austrian  SUav  of  that  period  there  gradually 
the  background  the  outline  of  a  nev  eonthem  Slav  Empire  which  was  intended  to 
embrace  all  iht*  Southern  Slav  races.  A  name  was  invented  for  it,  that  of  lllyria. 
The  name  was  chosen  to  secure  connection  with  past  history.  lllyricQm  had 
formerly  been  a  Roman  province,  including  Macedonia  and  Greece,  with  Crete, 
Dardania*  and  Dada;  in  476  it  was  assigned  to  the  East  BomanEmpiia  At  that 
moment  tiie  phrase  *'  the  Illynan  nation "  meant  nothing  more  than  the  peoplSB 
professing  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  as  most  of  the  Serbs  were  membert 
of  this,  they  also  entitled  themselves  the  "  liaizes,  or  lUyrian  nation."  Now  the 
name  of  lilyria  was  exieuded  to  include  the  Croatians  and  Slav<inians.  It  was 
specially  used  in  this  sense  by  the  Eoman  Church,  which  bad  not  forgotten  the  old 
diocese  of  IHyria,  and  used  the  term  to  denote  the  Slavs  in  the  West  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  From  this  ecclesiastical  use  the  connotation  of  the  name  was  exteuiled. 
In  Hungary,  where  fii^itivo  Serbs  made  common  cause  with  the  Croatians,  lbs 
LUyrian  question  was  a  constant  subject  of  disciission. 

Maria  Theresa  protected  the  Croatians  and  Serbs  from  the  aggressions  of  ihe 
Magyars,  and  created  for  the  special  protection  of  tlie  Serbs  n  new  adminiatiatiw 
organ,  the  "  Illyrian  Delegacy,"  in  1746.  The  court  of  Vi«ma  also  regarded  the 
Hungarian  Serbs  a^  i  v  iluable  counterpcise  to  the  ^lagyars.  Tender  the  empernr 
Leopold  TI  the  Illynan  national  cuugress  was  held  in  Teniesvdr  in  1790;  demands 
were  here  issued  for  the  separation  of  the  Servian  nation  in  the  banat  and  in  the 
haoska  (voievodlna),  tor  an  Illyrian  cbanoeiy,  for  the  parliamentary  equality  of  the 
Servian  bishops  with  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Herz^vina,  and  for  a  governor, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  the  emperor's  sons.  The  conception  of  lllyria  first  received 
official  extension  in  the  ago  of  Napoleon.  When  Nnpoleon  I  took  tlie  Sotuhern 
provinces  from  Austria  at  the  peace  of  SchOnbrurm  (October  14,  1809)  he  formed 
the  new  province  of  lllyria,  which  included  the  Carinthian  districts  of  Villacb, 
Gamiola,  Gtfrz,  Monfaleone,  Trieste,  Fiume,  Istria,  the  Hungarian  eeacoaat,  and 
from  1811  Kagusa  and  a  part  of  Croatia  (cf.  p.  307).  The  Save  was  the  frontier 
on  the  Austi  ian  side.  The  whole  district  was  divided  into  seven  provinces,  Car- 
ruula,  CariuLhia,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  civil  and  military  Croatia.  These  terri- 
tories reverted  to  Austria  in  1814,  but  the  name  remaiued.  In  1816  they  were 
raised  to  the  iposition  of  a  kingdom,  with  governors  residing  at  Laibach  and  Trieste 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  the  Slovenian  race  was  henceforward  included 
with  the  Illyrian.  In  Dalmatia,  Bosnia.  Servia,  and  Croatia  practically  the  same 
language  was  spoken  as  in  Styria,  Carinihia,  and  (  'arnii)]a. 

The  Illyrian  idea  found  an  increasing  number  uf  adherents  and  an  unusually 
sealous  champitm  in  the  Croatian  Ljadevit  (Louis)  Gaj,  bom  on  July  8, 1809,  at 
Krapiua  (Varasdin),  who  studied  philosophy  in  Graz  and  Leipzig,  and  law  in  PeatL 
In  this  latter  town  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Slavist,  .Trim  Kollar, 
whose  poem,  "  Slavy  dcera,"  stirred  him  to  enthusiasm.  He  published  a  sh^rt 
work  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  a  "  Croatian-Slavonic  legal  code  "  (Kraika 
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OBDova  hrvfttakoMaveittkoga  piavopiaaD^;  Ofen,  1830).    In  this  he  recom* 

memled  with  such  acuteness  the  \  ahie  of  the  Bohemian  luude  of  writing  that  it  was 
5!oon  introduced  aninni::  all  the  (Jatholic  Southern  Slavs  ;  he  himself  wn)te  tlie  dia- 
lect uf  Herzeguvina.  Ihe  aiudeuia  at  the  universities  were  especially  euiiiu^iastic 
on  behalf  of  the  Qfttiooal  moTement,  and  in  1813  a  society  of  joung  Croatians  was 
formed  in  Vienna,  with  tlie  object  of  further  developing  the  national  language. 

In  the  year  1814  Georg  S}K»!er  (Matic)  received  permission  to  puhlish  an 
lUyriao  newspaper ;  in  his  "  Illyt  ian  Almanac "  of  1823  lie  emphasised  the 
neoeasity  of  a  common  language  for  tlie  Southern  Slavs.  In  Gras  a  society  was 
formed  to  prosecute  this  object.  The  sphere  of  "  lllyrian "  influence  steadily 
extended.  Tn  1S:!6  was  begun  the  puMicatiou  of  the  "  llirske  novine '*  (Tllyriaa 
newspaper),  with  a  literary  and  scientific  supplement  known  as  the  "  Damca  Ilirska  " 
(the  nijrriAQ  Homing  Star).  Tn  1838,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Count  J.  Braskovio 
(p.  309),  a  reading  union  was  founded  in  Agtam,  from  which  all  the  national  insti- 
tutes have  originated ;  the  needs  of  the  nation  were  liLMe  di^^cussed  in  the  lllyrian 
Club.  Thus  by  degrees  arose  a  theatre, an  agricultural  society,  a  national  meeting- 
place,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  Gaj,  a  literary  society  known  as  "  Ilirska 
M atiea."  Gaj  travelled  over  the  coast  land  through  Dalmatian  Monten^ro,  Servia, 
Poland,  and  Russia.  Ho  induced  the  Croatians  and  Sorb?  to  recognise  their  kin- 
ship. It  was  chiefly  due  to  him  that  these  two  races  revolted  arjainst  Hnnji^ry; 
the  bau,  Jella5iC  (p.  309),  was  one  of  his  party.  At  a  lat«r  date  Gaj  i-etired  into 
private  Ufa 

C.  Thf  Southerk  Slav  Idka 

The  lllyrian  movement,  supported  only  by  rulers,  poets,  and  authors,  became 
at  last  nothing  mofe  than  an  aoademio  theory,  was  unahle  to  take  hold  of  the 
people,  and  faded  away  entirely  after  the  death  of  Gaj.    Side  by  .<ide,  however, 

with  this  there  arose  a  national  movement,  based  on  the  idea  of  race ;  for,  in  fact, 
every  race,  and  indeed  every  district,  lived  under  diHerent  poUtical,  social,  and 
eoonomio  omditions. 

During  the  nineteenth  centurj'  national  life  became  ever}'where  vigorous,  and 
new.^paper"  and  unionf?  were  founded  upon  all  sldc^.  Tn  Servia,  throuj^h  (he 
activity  of  Dimilrje  (afterwards  Dositheus)  Opmdovic  (17lil*-i811 ),  the  uuiional 
dialect  was  made  a  literaiy  language.  This  movement  was  joined  by  Lucyan 
IfttSicki  {aidibidiop  of  Kulovita;  died  1837),  and  espeeially  by  the  friend  of 
Leopold  Rauke.  Vuk  Stefiuovid  Karad/ic  (1787-1864  ;  cf.  V.d.'  VHT.  ]i.  530),  who 
introdueed  a  phonetic  orthography,  collected  and  first  printed  the  national  ballads 
("srpske  nanxlne  pjesme,"  1823-1833).  Great  mtiuence  upon  Servian  literature 
was  alao  exerted  by  Jovon  Popovid  (died  1856),  who  founded  the  Servian  Literary 
Vnmk  m  1847,  and  the  "  Scieutilic  Review,"  known  as  "  (Jlasnik,"  as  the  oigan  of 
the  society  ;  this  union  became  the  orifjin  of  the  later  Servian  Academy  uf  Science. 
In  Vienna  the  Serbs  also  founded  a  union,  and  produced  a  newspaper  and  an 
almanac;  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Hungarian  Serbs. 

The  attention  of  (he  Serbs  was  chiefly  concentrated  upon  themselves;  thdr 
community  of  uri;jtn  with  Ihe  Southern  Slavs  and  with  the  whole  Slav  race  was 
rather  theorelically  acknowledged  than  pn)duetive  of  practical  re-suit.    On  the 

1  Hrrati  U  the  e4uiralent  of  "  Croatian  "  in  the  CnMtiaa  (Ual«ct.  Tbiapeopls  wen  formerly  known  u 
(aonrnti,  CliorUt%  Chrovnta,'  or  KnUati. 
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other  hand,  the  more  capable  Croatian?,  •who  stocxl  on  a  higher  level  of  cLviluation, 
were  continually  working  to  transform  in  practice  their  boutbern  Slav  national  itj» 
They  had  been  the  chief  supporters  of  the  lUjnriaii  movement,  and  upon  its  eitinctinn 
they  took  the  diief  share  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Southern  idea.  Kevq[iapess 
appeared,  such  as  the  "Slavenski  Jug;"  a  society  for  southern  Slav  history  and 
an"^\rdiive  for  Southern  Slav  History  "weru  founded.  In  1866  the  "  isouLhem 
Slav  Academy  "  waa  furmed  at  Agraui.  The  Croatiaus  went  so  far  as  to  give  up 
their  mm  language  and  to  make  the  Servian  dialect  theii  literary  language  in  order 
tojacilitate  the  union  of  the  tvo  peoples,  ihoa|^  their  languid  were  in  any  oas» 
practically  identacal. 

D.  The  Servian-Croatian  Nationality  at  the  Present  Day 

NoTWiTHSTANDiN'O  these  facts,  points  of  difference  have  often  arisen  between 
these  two  races.  There  is  no  friendship  between  them  at  the  present  day,  which 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Southern  Slav  idea  has  made  but  scantj 
progress.  The  Croatian  people  had  developed  vigorously,  ami  tlieir  literature 
rapidly  rose  to  thi'  fr^nt  in  the  hancl^  of  a  number  of  autluas,  si'hohirs,  aiul  [K>ets, 
of  whom  the  must  imporLauL  ia  Ivau  Maiiirauic  (1813-1890),  wiih  hii>  iuiporLaut 
epic  poem  "Smrt  Smail  Age  Cengida"  (The  Death  of  Smail  Aga  Cengid.  1846). 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Croatian  Serbs  have  remained  behind  in  the 
procrreis  towanla  culture,  as  the  result  of  the  long  Turkish  dorninatinn ;  and  the 
Balkan  Teuinsula  must  still  be  coimted  as  one  of  the  least  known  countries  of 
Europe,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  Iain  outside  the  influence  of  civilization.  For 
ihe  same  reason,  however*  the  Servian-Croatian  race  has  retained  its  nationality  in 
a  purer  form  than  any  of  the  West  European  nations.  The  Servian-Croatian 
popular  literature  has  been  richly  productive,  and  the  national  life  is  full  of  origi- 
nality and  poetry.  The  amusements  of  the  people  still  display  clear  traces  of  their 
primitive  condition,  such  as  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  West  of  Kurope  even 
centuries  nf^n.  Spcriully  cluirarteri-:io  is  (he  national  dance,  tlie  kolo,  which  is 
known  throughout  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula  (cf.  above,  p.  299).  Every  dance 
was  intended  to  advance  a  love  suit,  and  this  feature  is  displayed  by  the  ancient 
kolo  danee  at  the  preset  day,  not  so  much  in  the  spectacle  as  in  the  songs  with, 
which  it  is  aceoinpanied.  The  dance  is  arranged  and  in  many  cases  performed 
almost  alone  by  pirl.s  ("kolo  djevojacko ") ;  one  girl  both  leads  the  dance  and  sings 
the  music  (koiovogjicu).  lu  the  middle  of  the  kolo  dances  the  bagpipe  player.  The 
danee  hegins  at  a  moderate  pace,  the  circle  then  revolves  more  rapidly  and  with, 
greater  spirit.  The  young  men  look  on  until  one  of  them  is  inspired  to  place  him- 
self in  a  line  next  to  the  girl  who  pleases  him  best,  thus  breakinj^  the  circle.  The 
songs  with  which  the  dance  is  accompanied  are  of  a  dii^tiuclly  broad  character. 
This  pleasure  becomes  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  aattman  after  the  harvest ;  and 
the  autumn  kolo  is  then  of  a  somewhat  different  diaracter.  The  youth  are  then, 
inspired  with  love  when  the  girls  sing  their  love  songs  with  .sweet -.•smelling  flowers 
and  herbs  in  their  bosoms.  For  some  weeks  the  dance  is  carried  on  tliroughout  the 
night,  until  singing  leads  to  hoatseneas.  All  this  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  heathen 
Greek  festivals,  partly  of  the  Dionysia,  partly  of  the  Panathenaica.  Herodotus  tells 
lis  that  a  son  of  the  Scythian  king,  wliu  wimessed  the  Panatheuaic  festival  wdiile 
travelling  in  Greece,  made  a  vow  to  introduce  this  solemnity  into  his  own  countzy. 
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13.  THE  SL0\T:NIANS 
A,  Tee  Gbkmam  Sdpbxmact  (vkul  1500) 

All  the  Souihern  8iass  have  beeu  subject  to  aix  uiiforLuuate  destiny ;  broken 
into  petty  tribes,  they  stand,  for  the  most  part,  in  isolation,  each  confronted  by 
some  powetfttl  eneuiy.  But  particularly  giierous  was  the  fate  of  the  Slovenian 
triltes  who  remaiued  north  of  tlie  Save,  ;iu<l  arc  to-ilay  ihc  niily  memhei-s  of  the  race 
who  bear  tins  name.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  Southern  Slav  races  succeeded 
in  foimding  a  permanent  sUtQ ;  but  the  liulgariau  Seibs  and  Cioatians  have  had 
bright  periods  in  their  histories  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  ordinal  Slav  inhabiuuits  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Istria,  eta,  have 
been  overwhelmed  one  after  another  by  later  waves  of  immigration.  The  kingdom 
of  Snnio,  the  Panuouian  states  of  Privina  and  Kozel,  the  kiii^'doni  of  Carautauia 
and  of  (ireat  Moravia,  all  these  have  had  but  a  meteoric  career.  Slowly  crushed 
out  of  existence  by  the  Ava»  or  by  the  Hungarians,  these  kingdoms  have  gradu- 
ally fallen  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  The  districts  fbrmerly  occupied  by  the 
jSloveuians  have  in  course  of  time  become  so  many  diifereut  provinces  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  after%vanl.s  ul  Austria  ;  such  are  Carinthia,  Siyria,  Carniola,  Upper 
and  i^wt  r  Austria,  Istria,  Lioiv,,  Ciiadi.->ka,aud  Trieste,  not  counting  Hungary.  The 
.Slovenian  couuLiy  was  occupied  by  German  colonists.  Whole  districts  were 
handed  over  to  German  counts^  bishops,  monasteries,  and  also  to  simple  colonists^ 
The  monasteries  undertook  the  work  of  conversion.  The  natives  became  subject 
to  the  new  seitlors,  and  the  GcrnKin  lani^uaf^^e  and  CUStoms  were  spread  abroad  with 
German  atlnunistraLiou  and  iniliuuy  .>er\i(  e. 

A  simdar  process  was  earned  out  in  the  Southern  provinces  through  the  agency 
of  the  Romance  population.  The  Slav  element  was  g:nidually  driven  back  all  along 
the  line,  and  soon  even  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  Slav  empire  disappeared. 

Only  in  Carinthia  one  feature  of  the  old  Slovenian  kingdom  remained  until 
the  fifteonth  century  ;  this  was  a  custom  iji  force  when  a  now  duke  took  ttver  the 
governmeni  of  the  counUy.  "The  Austiian  iihyuied  Chronicle"  of  Ottokar  (died 
about  1315)  and  the  chiODicle  of  Johannes  of  Yiktiing  (died  about  1345)  deecrib» 
in  the  following  terms  this  ancient  custom  of  paying  homage.  Near  Karmbutg,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Church  of  St.  Teler,  is  to  be  found  a  stone,  upon  which 
a  free  peasant  sits,  whose  descent  and  hereditary  rights  qualify  him  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  is  surrcmmled  by  the  countless  masses  of  the  people,  wailing  for  ihe 
new  duke.  The  duke,  who  is  surrounded  by  nobles  and  kiught.s,  then  takes  off 
his  costly  dothea  and  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  consisting  of  a  coat,  trousers,, 
and  cloak  of  grey  material,  and  shoes  with  strings,  and  a  green  hat  Thus  clothedi. 
and  hol'Iing  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  with  the  utlier  leading  a  piebald  cow  and  a 
horse  of  the  same  colour,  the  (hike  ai'proaches  tlie  stone,  while  behijid  him  follow 
Ills  escort  in  festival  dress  and  full  decomLion.  Aa  soon  as  the  peasant,  silling  on 
the  skm^  sees  the  duk«,  he  caUs  out  in  the  Slovenian  tmigue!,  "  Who  is  this  that 
approaches  ?  "  All  the  bystanders  reply, "  It  is  the  prince  of  the  land."  The  peaar 
ant  then  asks,  "  Is  he  ;i  just  judge?  Does  he  care  for  the  welfare  oi  tlic  country? 
Is  he  of  free  rank?  Does  he  levere  and  protect  the  true  faiih  '  All  the 
bystanders  reply,  "He  is,  and  will  remain  all  this."   *'  Then  by  what  right,"  the 
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peasant  goes  on  to  ask,  "  cau  he  remove  nie  from  my  seat  ? "  "  He  buys  it  from 
you, "  all  reply, "  with  sixty  pfennigs,  with  thciie  piebald  animals  and  with  the  cloUies 
whieh  he  weais.  and  he  will  make  your  bouse  frae  from  all  taxation.**  The  peutnt 
now  gives  the  prince  a  slight  box  on  the  ears,  stands  up, takes  the  two  animals aDd 
gives  his  place  to  the  prince.  The  prince  sits  on  the  stone,  waves  liis  dmwn  sword 
on  every  siHe,  and  swears  to  be  a  just  judge  to  tlie  j>e()}ile.  Then  he  takes  a  drink 
of  fresli  water  out  of  liis  peasant's  hat  in  token  of  his  own  simplicity  and  ot  iliat 
of  his  people,  and  to  show  his  satisfactioii  with  that  which  the  soil  of  the  coimtiy 
can  produce.  Thence  the  prince  ]>r>K  eed8  to  the  Churdi  of  Maria-Saal  for  solemn 
worship,  takes  a  meal  with  his  nobles  and  knights,  and  then  proceeds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  his  rifjhts,  to  the  nieadow  near  Maria-8aai,  wliere  the  prince 
on  a  paiticuiar  seat  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  confers  tieis.  Eruj>t  the 
lion  Duke  was  the  last  who  was  institated  in  1414  as  Duke  of  Oarinthiawith 
the  observation  of  these  customs,  wbidi  betoken  the  old  independence  of  the 
Carentanian  Slavs.  His  son  Frederick  III  declined  to  submit  to  tlie  custom  or  to 
appear  in  peasant's  clothe^,  because  hethmifrht  it  incompatible  with  his  di<:nityasa 
Koman  king,  as  Valvasorof  Cannula  sayt>  iu  the  seventeenth  century.  The  emiieror 
Majdmilian  1  was  only  prevented  by  war  from  reviving  the  old  custom. 

After  the  Slovenian  race  had  lost  its  political  independence,  its  laof^age  also 
suffered  a  process  of  decay.  In  Austria,  Slovenish  was  indeed  currently  s{x>ken. 
in  rich  of  Lichtenstein  in  his  "  Frauendiensto  "  (12"")  mentions  the  fact  tluu  the 
language  was  spoken  in  Carinthia;  even  tlic  duke  of  tliat  country  ^'reeteil  hira 
in  that  tongue  on  his  return  from  Italy.  In  ihe  fuurteenlli  century,  in  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  even  in  Vienna,  mass  was  read  also  in  the  Windish  language;  diis 
fact  was  explained  in  the  "  Kationale  divinonim  ol^ciorura"  (fourteenth  centuij) 
of  Durandi, "  because  no  ntlu  r  language  is  so  widely  spread  as  this  which  men  f^nl! 
the  Windish."  In  the  year  1495  a  priest  was  sent  to  Aix  la  Chaindh/  l>v  ilic 
town  of  Laibach  and  Ivmiuburg  to  officiate  for  the  Slovenian  pilgrims,  in  spile 
of  these  &ct8  the  German  language  .spread  through  the  courts  and  foitreasea 
The  Slovenians  have  maintained  their  ground  chiedy  in  Carniola,  wliile  in  Carinthia 
and  Styria  they  were  less  numerous.  In  Austria  they  have  <lisappeared  eutirely. 
and  onlv  the  names  of  many  places,  mountains,  and  rivers  still  remind  us  of  the 
former  Slav  settlements. 


B.  The  National  Side  op  thb  Rifokmatton  in  Oarniola 

Aboi^t  tlie  year  1500  political  life  had  di-sjippeared  among  ail  the  Southern 
Slavs.  The  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  IJosuians,  and  psirt  of  the  Croatians  had  lost  their 
independence  to  Turkey,  another  part  of  the  Croatians  to  Venice,  and  a  third  to 
Hungary,  while  the  Slovenians  were  under  German  nde ;  Hagusa  and  Palinatia 
were  alone  in  better  case.  It  was  the  Kcforniatinn  M-hich  first  came  as  a  stiiruilu.s 
to  the  Crnaiiiiiis,  and  es]tecirtlly  to  the  Sh.venians,  arousing'  their  intelle<iual 
activity  and  making  their  national  tongue  the  liteiuiy  language,  as  among  the 
Germans,  Tcheclu,  and  Poles.  In  the  Slovenian  districts  also  preachers  used  the 
language  of  the  country.  ^Vhen  they  were  driven  out  they  went  to  Wttrtomheig, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  relii^dtius  freedom.  In  Tiibingcn.  as  J.  Saman 
informs  us,  a  Slovenian  professor,  Matija  Urbec  of  Istria,  was  working  at  the  Uni* 
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versity ;  the  post  of  assistant  professor  was  occupied  by  Matija  Vlasic  of  Istria, 
while  Michal  Tiffemus  from  Tu(fer  in  Lower  Sbyria  was  the  duke's  chancellor 
and  &i8t  oonncillor.  Among  ths  emigrants  were  aliio  to  be  found  the  former  canon 
of  lAibadh,  Primus  Tmber  from  Kasica  in  Lower  Camiola,  who  pi  each ed  under  pop- 
ular protection  until  he  went  to  Germany  in  1 547.  This  distinguished  preacher 
DOW  conceived  an  idea  of  influencing  his  Slovenian  compatriots  hj  publications 
issued  from  Wfirtemberg.  He  published  an  alphabet  with  a  catechism  and  a 
"Christian  Doctrine,"  both  printed  in  German  characters  in  1650.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria,  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio,  who  had  fled  with 
the  reformers  to  Tiibingen  in  155;-!,  ami  by  the  former  governor  of  Siyria,  Johann 
Uugnad,  count  of  Sonegg,  who  had  left  his  cuuuttj  for  the  same  reason  in  1557, 
but  still  drew  tbe  income  koai  his  property  and  maintained  a  small  oourt  at 
Urach.  In  Tubingen  the  Southern  Slav  printing-press  was  ^tablished  in  1560, 
and  printers  acquainted  with  Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  writing  were  engaged.  Stefan 
Consul  came  from  Istria,  and  designed  type  for  the  Glagolitic  letters,  as  Anton 
Dalmata  of  Dalmatia  bad  done  for  the  Cyrillic  script  It  was  hoped  that  the 
project  would  extend  as  tar  as  Constantinople;  for  all  the  people  in  those  districts, 
accordinp  to  Hans.  Ungnad,  spoke  one  and  the  fsame  Slav  lanf^ufirrp,  varied  only  by 
diilerencea  of  dialect  and  writing.  The  first,  fruit  of  these  common  eil'orts  was  the 
Croatian  catedusm  in  Glagditic  and  Cyrillic  writing,  which  appeared  in  1561. 
The  undertaking  was  supported  by  German  princes,  including  Maximilian  IL 
Recalled  by  the  provincial  antliorities  of  Carniola,  Tnjber  continued  his  work  in 
Laibach  between  1562  and  1564,  where  he  founded  the  first  printing-presses. 
Opposition,  however,  soon  drove  him  back  to  WUrtemberg.  He  died  in  1586  at 
iberandingen,  near  Tubingen,  after  thirfy*flix  yaan  of  work  aa  an  author,  and  leav- 
ing eighteen  printed  b«K)ks  behind  him 

The  rfform  movement  secured  its  tinai  successes  when  Tun  Dalmatin  trans- 
lated the  whule  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  pure  Slovenian  language.  He  was 
born  in  Ourkfdd  in  Lower  Carniola  and  stuiUed  in  Tttbingen,  where  he  became 
magister.  The  rector  of  the  high  school  in  Laibach,  Adam  Bohoric,  who  was  also 
a  master  of  philosophy,  composed  a  Slovenian  grammar,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  manuscript  of  Dalmatin  was  improved  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
estates  of  Oarinthia,  S^a,  and  Oamiola,  in  1584.  During  the  time  of  the  Counter 
Betormation  many  Slovenian  writings  of  a  religioiiB  character  were  destroyed,  but 
nothing  could  check  the  progress  of  the  literary  movement.  In  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  other  Slovenian  writings  appeared  also  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  at  that  time  the  first  printing-preas  for  the  Slovenians  of 
Hungary  was  set  up  in  Halle. 

(7.  Tn  LiTEBABT  BiHAiss  ANTT'  OF  Tnis  Last  Owb  Hohdud  asd 

Fifty  Ykabs 

DuRiKO  (hf»  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  and  vigorous  revival 
of  literature  took  place;  the  impulse  to  this  movement  was  given  by  Maroo 
PohUn,  or  MiarooB  de  Sb  Antomo  Faduano,  to  give  him  his  title  as  an  Augustbe 
monk.    His  writings  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  but  included  a 

Slovenian  pram  mar,  a  "  cnmpendious  chronological  description  of  higlily  reroArk- 
able  events,  with  special  reference  to  the  exalted  Duchy  of  Carniola,"  and  a 
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l)ibliogra[ihy  of  the  writers  of  Cannula.  His  co-operation  n^sisted  the  formation 
between  1781  and  1787  of  the  "  Academia  operosoniin  labaceDsiuni,"  the  president 
of  which  was  John  Ncp.  Graf  of  Edling,  and  of  which  the  most  highly  educated 
Sloveniaiis  -were  membera.  About  this  period  Si^mnnd  Freifaenr  of  Zoas  (died 
lSin),a  (lipnit.irv  of  Camiola,  came  forward  as  a  patron  nf  Slovenian  literature. 
A  fn'rincut.  visitor  at  his  house  was  Valentin  Voduik  (died  1819),  the  first 
Slovenian  poet;  in  1796  lie  l»egau  tlie  publication  of  the  first  Slovenian  calendar 
«ud  the  first  political  newspaper,  **  Ljubljanske  Norioe."  In  his  house  at  Zois, 
Jemej  (Bartholomew)  K6pitar  (died  1844),  the  famous  Slavist,  lived  from  1799  as 
ttitor,  and  afterwards  as  serretar}'  and  librarian.  Another  member  of  this  circle 
was  Mat.  liaMiikar,  afterwanis  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  Capo  d'  Istria,  who  wrote 
leligtons  books  in  pate  proee. 

As  in  Wertern  Euroi>e,  so  also  among  the  Southern  Slav  people  ,  tho  nationalist 
movement  was  strengthened  hy  the  French  Kevnlutini  and  the  domination  of 
Napoleon.  In  the  year  1609  Camiola  was  ceded  to  Trance,  and  Laibach  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Ulyrian  provinces  (p.  312).  The  French  introdnoed 
Slovenian  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  at  which  Count  ^'odn^J^ 
who  had  been  appninteil  diroctAr  of  education,  pan";  the  praises  of  Napoleon  I  in  a 
poem.  The  result  of  this  step  was  that  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Austrian 
government  also  instituted  a  professorial  chair  of  Slovenian  in  Graz;  the  first 
appointment  was  Jo&  Nep.  Primee  (died  1823),  who  bad  already  foandsd  the 
*Socicta:^  Slovcnira  "  in  thia  district  in  1*^10. 

In  Carintliia,  StjTia,  Gorz,  and  Trieste  authors  and  poets  were  also  working  at 
that  time;  they  occasionally  published  poems  and  articles  in  German  papers, 
as  did  U.  Jernik  (died  1844)  in  Ciarinthia,  Y.  Stanic  in  Gtfrs,  St  Hodrinjak 
(died  1826),  and  L.  VoUcmer  (died  1817)  and  others  in  Styria.  Peter  Daujko 
performed  special  sen-ices  on  behalf  of  thn  St}Tian  Slovenians  (died  1873);  ho 
wrote  in  prose,  was  also  a  poet,  and  formed,  by  means  of  Cyrillic  letters,  an 
enlarged  Latin  alphabet  for  the  ^ovenians.  A  similar  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Metelko  in  Carniola.  However,  neither  this  "  Danjcica  "  nor  the  *  MetelCica  "  was 
able  to  maintain  its  ground;  such  innovations  met  \>nth  an  especially  hostile 
reception  from  the  learned  Mat.  Cop,  who  had  been  born  in  Lower  Camiola,  is 
said  to  have  undetstood  nineteen  langoages,  and  worked  as  a  professor  in.  flnma* 
Laibach,  and  l^mbei-g.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  literajy  tevicfw, 
*  Kranj?ka  rhdira,"  llio  publication  of  which  was  hcgun  in  1830  by  Michanl 
Kastelec.  In  tliis  review  appeared  the  first  efforLs  of  tlie  greatest  Slovenian  poet, 
Frans  PreSdren  (died  1849;  cf.  VoL  VIII,  p.  539),  with  whom  the  Sloveniaa 
literature  reached  its  highest  points 

In  this  way  f!ie  Slovenian  race  advanced  a's  regards  lantrnaf^e  and  poetr}'. 
Scientific  researclx  was  not  seriously  bc;,'un  until  tlie  mi'lJle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  in  this  depurttucnt  also  success  has  beeu  atiained.  According  to  the 
eensus  of  1900  the  number  of  Slovenians  in  all  districts  amounts  to  1,192,780,  not 
including  the  Slavonians  and  the  Hungarian  Slovenians  or'Trekmurci,"  inhahitin;^ 
the  distri'^  hevond  the  Mnr.  In  view  of  thoir  scant v  numbers  a  movement  amontr 
the  Slovenians  is  apparent  towards  union  with  the  Croatians,  with  the  object  f)f 
forming  one  nationalitj.  This  woold  be  no  very  difficult  task,  as  their  lespeotiTB 
languages  display  but  little  differance;  apart  bom  this^  both  tribes  fistmed  on» 
people  in  ancient  times. 
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VI 

THE  DANUBE  PEOPLES 

Bt  DB.  HJslINBlCH  VON  WLISLOCKI 
RKvm  BT  DB.  HANS  F.  HELMOLT 


1.  THE  HUNS 

A.  Their  Beghtnixgs  in  Asia 

ABOUT  the  year  50  n.  c.  the  kingdom  of  the  Hnns  (Hiungnu)  in  the  north 
/\     of  China  had  been  divided  into  an  eastern  and  northern  portion  (VoL  II, 
X.  \.     14^'        eastern  Btate  of  the  Huns  came  to  an  end  In  142  a.  ik»  and 
ita  people  were  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  d^rees  aoto  the  CShineee 

Eiiipire;  the  northern  kingdom  of  the  Huns,  however,  succumbed  as  early  as 
84  A.  D.  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  their  more  powerful  foes  the  8ien  pe  and  of 
other  Siberian  Tanguee  tribes.  Fart  of  the  Hun  populatioa  then  fled  weshnud  to 
the  steppes  of  Lake  Aral,  where  a  separate  kingdom  had  been  founded  nndw  Tishl 
tshi  (see  above,  ]>.  3L')  immediately  after  the  dif^rnption  of  the  empire.  Consider- 
ably reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  these  fugitives  (about  90  a,  d.),  this  nomad  power 
«xtended  so  rapidly  in  the  oourse  of  the  following  oentoiy  that  it  reached  the 
CSaspian  Sea  and  came  under  the  notice  of  European  geographers  (such  as  Dionysios 
Teriegcte^  abont  1  ??0  and  Ptolemaio.s  abotil  l.'O).  Ab(nit  the  year  ^500  the  state 
was  involved  in  war  with  Tiridates  (Trdai)  the  Great  of  Armenia  (p.  98),  became 
a  disturbing  force  among  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  was  able  to  make  a 
eoundexable  step  westward  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eentnrj,  after  ettdning 
more  or  less  sucre-^s  in  a  series  of  petty  struggles.  At  this  point  we  should  empha- 
sise the  fnrt  that  the  ethii'ilocrical  character  of  these  composite  Ilun  people  must 
have  been  considerably  changed  during  these  years  by  the  reception  and  incorpora- 
tion of  related  and  foreign  etements ;  the  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  only 
tJie  leaders  and  the  nobles  of  the  hordes  were  of  imre  ^fonf^olian  Wood,  while  the 
majority  were  a  very  mixed  raee,  containing  infusions  of  other  branches  of  the 
Ural« — Altaic-spiking  peoples,  of  the  Turcoman  Tartars,  of  Finns  and  Ugriane, 
«nd  also  of  Sannatians  and  othem. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  TTuiis  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  pecviliar  f  haTnrteristi''s  of  Mongdliaii  raees.  lliis  remark  i?  also  true  of 
their  physical  characteristics,  as  described  by  contemporary  writers:  their  huge 
Toond  heads,  small  deep^et  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  dirty  com- 
plexion, small  stature,  broad  chests,  and  heavy  build  above  the  waist.  In  certain 
races  thi^  original  type  had  so  far  di:=appcnTe<l  TiiKlcr  llie  iiifltience  of  incisions  from 
dsewhere,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  the  result  was  rather  Turkish  or  Finnish. 
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These  tribes  were  accustomed  to  alit  the  cheeks  of  their  children  iii  order  to  prereDt 
the  growth  of  hair;  their  noses  were  tied  down  with  broad  bands,  and  the  slcuU 
compressed  at  the  sides.  The  Hrins  were  true  nomads,  possessing  neither  houses 
nor  huts.  Their  women  (they  were  j>olygauiisLs)  and  their  cliildren  they  led  about 
from  place  to  pilaoe  in  covered  waggons,  pasturing  their  heids  in  ninimer  on  the 
wide  steppeSy  and  retiring  to  the  river-beds  in  winter.  They  were  hardy  riders, 
accustomed  to  remnin  day  and  nij^ht  in  tlie  saddle,  wliere  tliey  ate  and  drank.  The 
hor.se,  the  sword,  and  the  favourite  tools  of  a  dead  man  were  buried  with  his  body, 
which  was  placed  in  a  grave  with  the  head  towards  the  west  and  the  face  turned 
to  the  rising  snn.  Over  the  grave  a  mound  was  erected  on  which  the  meal  of  the 
dead  wa!s  placed.  Singers  then  extolled  the  deeds  of  the  departed  in  their  songs^ 
while  the  relatives  cropped  thdr  hair  and  slit  their  cheeks  in  tok&i  of  their  giiei 

£.  The  Advance  into  the  JDakube  Distbict 

AiJOUT  the  year  372  the  Huns  left  their  new  liabitation  and  advanced  into  the 
district  <in  this  side  of  tlie  Volga,  subjugating  in  375  the  Alans,  who  were  living 
on  the  Don  and  tlie  Sea  of  Azov;  part  of  the  Alans  were  speedily  incorporated 
with  the  conquerors.  Under  the  leadership  of  Balamber  or  Balamir  they  attacked 
the  Eastern  Goths ;  their  king  Hermanarich  (Ermanarik ;  the  Ermrich  of  the  "Book 
of  Heroes  "),  who  was  more  than  one  hundred  yeats  old,  committed  auidife  apoa 
losing  a  decisive  battle.  His  successor,  Vithimir  (Vinitharius),  fell  in  a  battle  on 
the  Erac  (between  the  l)nie]>er  and  the  Dniester);  his  two  sons  and  some  adher- 
ents fled  to  the  Western  Goths,  while  a  larger  portion  of  the  Eastern  Goths  (Greu- 
tungs),  who  were  led  by  Gesimund,  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Hmis.  The 
Western  Goths  afterwards  retired  behind  the  Pruth,  and  when  the  Huns  also  poised 
the  Dniester  they  escaped  after  a  short  tiine.  n^e  liehind  the  Sereth  toKanln^ 
land,  the  modern  Traiiaylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Athanarich,  while  another 
portion  (the  Tervings),  who  had  accepted  Christianity,  entered  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  advice  of  their  bishop  Ultilas,  under  the  leadership  of  Fritigem,  whither 
Athanaridi  followed  in  380,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Bome,-as  he  bad  been 
expelled  from  Transylvania. 

The  Htinnish  hordes  (jf  Kaland»er  now  overran  the  whole  country  to  the  Danube; 
only  the  lower  |rftrtiou  of  this  river  ant!  (he  tenitory  about  its  mouth  divided  them 
from  the  liouiau  Empire.  Eutli  for  Liic  civilized  and  for  the  barbarian  nations  this 
mighty  invasion  of  Europe  by  Asiatic  nomads  had  grievons  consequences.  All 
traces  disappeared  of  the  rising  German  civiliKation,  w  liicii  had  been  bc|pin  by  the 
Goths ;  rich  colonies  and  flourishing  settlements  fell  into  ruins.  The  wooden  jal- 
ace*?  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Huns  advanced  nearer  year  by  year  to  the  ?tnrders  of 
civilization,  and  Hunnish  mercenaries  soon  became  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the 
Boman  dominatiim,  iridcih  was  th«x  entering  on  its  decline. 

C.  Attha 

During  the  years  400  to  408  the  government  was  in  tlie  hands  of  Uldin  (Uldes), 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  three  brothere  reigned  over  the  Hum^^ 
liundzok  (known  as  Bendeguz  in  the  Hungarian  traditions),  Oktar,  and  Rua  (alio 
known  as  fiof,  Bugha»  and  fiugilas).   Oktar,  who  was  in  Uie  pay  of  the  BamnB, 
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appwed  sevwal  times  on  the  Bhine  and  disturbed  the  Biufrandians;  be  died  in 
that  district,  as  a  result  of  excessive  gluttonj,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  His  inhei^ 
itance  was  divided  between  liis  brothprs  Mundzuk  and  Hua;  tho  latter  was  in 
fiiendly  relations  with  Byzaiitiuiii,  and  was  granted  the  title  of  *'  Field-Marshal" 
by  Theodosios  II,  leather  with  a  yearly  subsidy  <jl  three  huudred  aud  fifty  poimda 
iu  gold  (about  £22,000).  Upon  bis  death  in  434  A.  D.  the  suprenuu^  was  taken 
over  by  ln\s  nephews  Bleda  (or  Bade,  by  Hun^uian  ttadition)  and  Atdla,  the  sons 
ol  Mundzuk. 

Many  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 
of  Attila,  the  greatest  uf  the  Hun  kings.  Some  derive  tlie  name  from  the  Gothic 
^Atta,"  or  father,  and  consider  it  as  meaning  "little  father;"  probably,  however,  it 
is  conneoted  with  the  name  by  which  the  Byzantines  denoted  the  Volga  in  the 
sixth  centurj'.  Magyar  myths  call  him  Etele,  aud  iu  the  Gernjan  heroic  legends 
he  is  known  as  Elzel.  The  year  and  the  place  nf  his  birth  are  equally  unknown. 
I  pun  hia  father's  early  death  Attila  was  sent  by  his  imcle  Hua  as  a  hostage  to 
Kow  (SviStov  on  the  Bulgaikn  Danube),  where  he  made  the  acquaintanoe  of  his 
later  opponent,  Avtius,'  who  was  there  living  in  similar  circumstances.  Here  he 
acquired  some  tincture  of  Eyzantine  culture.  Immediately  after  his  accession  the 
two  Tluiinish  princes  renewed  their  peace  with  the  emperor  riie<)<1osius  under  cnn- 
ditions  uf  great  severity :  the  Byzantines  were  forced  to  dissolve  all  their  alliances 
with  the  peoples  iu  the  Danube  district,  to  surrender  all  Huouish  subjects  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  them,  and  also  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  hundred  pounds 
in  gold  (seven  hundred  pounds  according  to  Priscus).  Attila  discovered  an  easy 
mctde  of  enriching  his  favourites  hy  suddenly  sending  one  or  another  of  them  witli 
some  despatch  or  proposal  to  the  court  of  Consiantiuuple,  which  was  then  forced 
to  expend  rich  presents  iu  return  for  the  supposed  communication. 

The  Hunnish  hordee  subjugated  the  German  and  Slav  peoples  on  the  Danube; 
Attila's  eldest  son,  EUak,  ruled  over  the  Ugrian  hunting  people  of  the  Akal(  z)ires 
on  the  Don  from  4SR.  At  an  early  date  Attila  turned  Avestward,  and  between  435 
and  437  desti-oyed  the  flourishing  Buitniridian  kingdom  on  the  central  I'bine  and 
ou  the  east  of  Gaul;  the  king  Gundiimr  (Gundicharius)  was  killed,  in  ilie  year 
44t  the  town  of  Matgum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maigus  (Moravia)  and  the 
hmm  Danube,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  who  from  that  date  remained  the 
perpietual  guests  of  the  Ka.st  Kaman  Empire.  Under  excuses  of  a  very  varied 
nature  Attila  now  sent  out  his  bands  Ut  invade  Moesia,  Thracia,  and  lllyria  ;  a 
delay  in  payment  of  the  yearly  tribute  or  the  flight  of  some  Huuuish  grandee 
whom  he  was  pursuing  provided  sufllcieDt  excuse  for  such  aggression. 

In  445  he  removed  his  brother  Bleda  by  a  tteacherous  murder.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  Hun  shepherd  brought  in  a  sword  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven ;  to  this  object  the  superstitious  people  attached  the  significance  of  future 
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impnial  power,  and  Attila  BtreogfchjeDed  his  people  in  thia  beliat  He  himself  wa» 
convinoed  of  the  possibility  of  his  fuiiire  empire,  in  view  of  the  weakness  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  East  Koiuaii  Empire.  In  ihe  year  447  he  advanced  with  hi» 
bands  as  far  as  Tlu'iiuopyla; ;  the  eni}x»rof  Theudosius  then  hcg'^nl  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  him,  at  the  outset  of  448,  at  the  price  of  a  war  indemnity  of 
BIZ  thouaand  ponnds  in  gold  (Elnglidi  moDey,  £275,000)  and  a  ye;ul}  tribute  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold  (£96,000 ;  p.  35).  Shortly  afterwaida 
(448)  he  sent  Ediko,  one  of  ]iis  nobles,  to  Constantinople  to  receive  the  yearly 
tribute,  which  the  Byzantine  court  could  only  collect  by  means  of  extortion  from 
the  impoverished  people ;  he  further  demanded  from  Theodusius  11  the  cession 
of  the  whole  of  the  i-ight  bank  of  the  Danube.  Thereupon  Clir^  sapbiua  "  Tzmna," 
the  all-powerful  eunuch  of  the  empire,  induoed  the  Hunnish  ambaasador  to  join 
a  oonspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Attila.  In  the  year  449  the  Byzantine  embassy 
apriviarhed  Attila  to  treat  with  him  conceminf/  hi-<  x\e\v  demands.  The  leader  of 
the  embassy,  the  senator  Maximin,  and  his  secretary  riiscus,  a  rhetorician  and 
80|^t  from  Fannouia,  fortiinately  for  themselves,  knew  nothing  of  the  couspiracyr 
thott^  the  inteipreter  Vigilaa  waa  a  party  to  ib  However,  Ediko  himaelf  bdmyei 
the  proposal  to  his  jnaater,  who  jo\  fully  seized  this  favourable  opportunity  to 
demand  frimi  (he  emperor  Thcodo.siii  ^  tlif  head  of  the  hated  Chr}  sa])hius,  t<)gether 
with  an  increase  in  tho  amount  of  the  yearly  tribute  j  it  was  with  great  dittioilty 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  give  up  thia  demand. 

To  the  rhetorician  Prtacoa  we  owe  an  important  deaeription  of  his  tavela,. 
which  gives  u-<  a  glimpse  of  life  at  the  Hunnish  court.  Ho  describes  the  capital 
and  the  sini[>le  ]>ahice  of  Attila,  which  was  .'^ituated  .somewhere  between  tlie  Thetss 
and  the  Danube,  in  the  modem  lowlands  of  II  unitary  (possibly  near  Tokai).  He 
also  gives  us  a  description  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Huimish  grandees,  including 
that  of  the  minister  Onegesiua  (HOnigls,  a  Goth  by  deaoentX  He  informs  ns  that 
upon  the  entty  of  Attila  the  monaich  was  preceded  by  a  baud  of  girls  in  white 
garments.  Priscus  made  the  acqr:aintance  of  Queen  Kreka  (Reka),  to  wlmm  he 
handed  the  presents  of  the  enijiertir.  He  was  present  at  a  bani|uot  given  in 
honour  of  the  embassy,  at  which  singers  and  jesters  attempted  to  entertain  the 
courtiers,  while  the  Hunnidi  nionaroh  sat  buried  in  gloomy  ulenoe*  with  a  whole 
band  (rf  Greek  interpteters  and  Roman  scribes  awaiting  his  commands.  It  appeaia 
fiuin  this  narrative  that  the  Hunnish  king  found  Koman  culture  indispensable, 
liy  his  diplomatic  insight,  his  great  generalship,  his  personal  bravery  and  daring, 
he  80  entirely  surpassed  contemporary  princes  tliat  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Volga, 
'  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  nationa  anxiously  awaited  their 
fatos  at  the  handa  of  this  powerful  and  i^oomy  oonqueiw. 

In  the  Bummw  of  450  disturbances  broke  out  in  Constantino^e :  llieodoeius 
died  in  the  course  of  a  revolt,  ChrA'.^aphins  was  executed,  and  Mareianus  (p.  35) 
ascended  tlie  tntterinj^  tlinme.  ^^'hen  the  ambassadors  of  the  Hunnish  kingdom 
came  to  Constantinople  shortly  after  his  accession  to  demand  the  yearly  tribute 
he  gave  them  a  short  answer, — "Gold  for  my  friends  and  steel  for  my  enemies." 
Attila  was  apparently  satisfied  with  this  answer.  Geiserich,  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  had  mutilated  the  first  wife  of  his  eldest  .son,  Hunerich,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  suspicion  (about  446);  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  Wfsl  (loth 
'rheodorich  I,  and  dreading  the  revenge  of  the  Goths  had  coucludeu  ua  aiiiaiice 
vitih  Attila,  who  now  timied  his  attenUon  to  the  West  Boman  Empire.  Ihe 
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reigning  emperor,  Yaleutinian  III,  had  designed  that  his  sister  Grata  Juata  Homoiit 
should  tako  Iho  veil ;  she,  however,  had  begtm  a  love  affair  with  her  procurator 
Eugenius,  had  been  banished  for  some  time  to  Byzantium  in  consequence,  and  on 
her  Tefcum  home  had  secretly  sent  Attila  a  ring,  thus  offering  henelf  to  him  aa  his 
wife.  For  tJhe  moinenl  Atiila  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  the  proposal,  but  at  a  later 
date  he  sent  repcatt'cl  deiimiuls  ti>  Viiloutinian,  requesting  the  bride  for  his  harpm 
and  half  of  the  western  empire  m  her  dowry,  basing  these  demands  on  the  gift 
of  the  ring.  The  refnaal  to  tiiese  requests  was  transmitted  to  the  Hunnish  ambe^ 
aador  in  the  name  of  the  empertnr  hy  AStius,  "the  kst  of  the  Romans,"  the 
companion  of  Attila's  youtb. 

In  fierce  anger  Attila  now  turned  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  into  an  armed 
camp.  In  the  spring  of  451  he  advanced  with  a  gigantic  army,  composed  of  the 
most  different  nationalities  (said  to  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  men),  along 
the  Danube  towards  Gaul.  The  attention  of  the  Hun  prince  had  been  drawn  to 
this  countiy  in  4  18  l>y  a  rebel  named  Eudoxins,  nnd  afterwards  bv  the  Vandnl 
Geibeiich  and  by  au  ambiliuuii  1*  ruiik ;  a  long  series  of  ruined  towns  marked  his 

progress.  At  Stiassburg  Attila  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his  armj,  burned  Mets  and 

attempted  to  capture  Orl&ns.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  held  out, 
under  the  leadei'sbip  of  their  bishop,  until  the  vanguard  of  the  array  of  Afeitius 
appeared ;  he  had  been  joined,  after  ioug  negotiations,  by  Theodorich  I  (Theodoric), 
the  king  of  the  West  Goths.  Attila  raised  the  siege  and  led  his  columns  back  to 
the  wide  plain  extending  towards  Troves  and  Mery,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Mame.  On  the  tield  of  .\fanriazen  (Kalalaun),  in  the  beginning  of  Jnly.  the  great 
batde  of  peoples  took  place  in  which  Koman  Christianity  was  opposed  to  the 
Huns  and  heathendom.  After  fearful  slaughter  (reports  vary  between  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  later  legends  assexted 
that  even  the  fallen  continued  to  struggle  in  the  air),  Attila  retired  to  bis  bivouac 
at  nightfall,  and  the  deathnsougs  of  the  Huns  were  heard  even  in  the  camp  of  the 
conquerora  The  Hunni^  kii^  hastily  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  saddles,  on  whidi 
he  proposed  to  undergo  a  voluntaiy  death  by  tire  in  ase  of  a  renewed  attack  by 
the  victorious  enemy.  Aetius,  however,  did  not  wi>h  to  destroy  so  valuable  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Gothic  power,  and  had,  moreover,  himself  gained  the  victory 
at  liie  firice  <tf  heavy  saetifices ;  furthermore,  the  West  GoUis  had  immediatdy 
mardied  home  m  the  death  of  their  kit^.  Atdia  was  thus  able  to  retire  to  Fsn<- 
Sonia  without  oppitsitidu. 

In  the  following  year  (452)  Attda  marched  upon  Italy  with  a  strong  army. 
After  a  siege  of  several  montlis  he  captured  the  town  of  Aquileia,  the  gate  of  Italy, 
and  levelled  it  to  the  .grotmd  Cwe  the  plate  lacing  this  pege,  *  Attila  the  King  of 
the  Huns  before  Aquileia").  The  smokinp:  niins  of  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  and 
many  other  towns  marked  the  path  of  tlu'  llunnisb  bands  as  they  marched  upon 
Bome.  The  whole  civilized  world  was  awaiiiug  witli  hon-or  the  fall  of  the  "  eternal 
dty*  when  Attila  suddenly  began  to  retreat  To  this  step  he  was  probably 
induced,  not  so  much  by  the  magnificent  present  sent  him  by  Pope  Leo  I  at  ^fincio 
(see  the  second  picture  on  the  plate  facing  this  page),  as  by  the  news  that  the  East 
lioman  emperor  Marcianus  had  invaded  Fannouia,  and  that  an  even  more  danger- 
ous advereaiy,  A^us,  was  oolleetbg  an  srmy  for  the  relief  of  Rome.  To  these 
motives  must  be  added  the  intolerable  heat,  the  unaccustomed  climate,  plague,  the 
lack  of  provisions^  and  last  but  certainly  not  least,  supetatition.   It  was  thought 
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that  the  conqueror  of  Rome  woxild  die  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  as 
Alarich  had  died  before  (Vol.  IV,  p.  469).  The  fact  remains  that  AtvAn  rptn-ated 
homeward  to  the  bauks  uf  the  Theiss.  After  threatening  Uie  By^autmes  with 
punishment  in  the  following  year,  he  died  in  the  winter  of  the  year  453  of  hemor^ 
rhage  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  Idliko,  known  to  Oerman  legend  as 
Kriemliild.  The  body  was  buried  in  an  unknowTi  symt,  and  the  workmen  employed 
Upon  the  grave  were  killed,  that  no  one  miglit  be  able  to  betray  the  last  resting- 


place  of  the  Hmmiah  monarch.  Borne  and  Bysantium  bad  ket  a  daqgerous  foe. 


Arm  Attila*B  death,  both  bis  empire  and  his  people  declined  with  npid 
strides.  Ellak  (p.  317),  his  destined  sueoessor,  bad  acquired  Roman  culture  and 
Roman  militar}-  tactics  in  liis  early  youth,  btit  wm  not  a  suitable  ruler  for  a  l  ar- 
baric  people  of  nomads.  The  new  ruler  was  attacked  by  Attila's  other  sons, 
especiall}  Dengizich  (Dintzic)  and  Imach  (Vol  11,  p.  155).  This  fratricidal 
eflort  led  to  no  result,  while  the  Goths  and  the  Gepids  Seized  this  opportunity  to 
revolt.  "Rllak  inarclied  against  the  rebels,  hut  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  iTiii^biy 
force  of  the  Gepids  (under  Ardarich),  Goths,  Rugians,  and  Herulians  at  the  river 
Nelad  in  Pannonia,  where  Ellak  lost  his  life.  Dengizich  now  undertook  the 
leadership  of  the  Huns  who  had  been  driven  back  to  the  plains  between  the  Lower 
Danube  and  the  Pon.  Tii  4riG  and  462  he  attarked  the  Panuonian  Goths  on  the 
Save,  but  was  twice  <lefeateii  by  Kinpj  Valeiiiir.  He  then  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Goths,  aud  advanced  to  Dacia  and  Moesiu.  Three  armies  sent  against  him  by 
the  East  Roman  £mph»  were  entioed  by  the  allies  into  a  nairow  valley,  where  they 
were  surrounded  and  almost  exterminated.  However,  in  the  year  469  Dengizich 
again  invaded  Thrace,  hot  on  this  occasion  he  was  captured  by  the  Roman  Magister 
Militum,  Anagastus,  was  executed,  aud  his  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
With  his  deatih  ends  the  unity  of  tiM  &ist  European  nomad  peoples  under  the 
name  of  Huns,  which  had  formerly  been  created  by  Rua  and  Attila.  Imach, 
aecomi>anicd  by  his  brothers  Emnedsiir  and  Ultzindur,  wiUldrew  with  tbe  remnants 
of  the  Huns  far  into  the  steppes  of  fciouth  Russia. 

For  more  than  fi ft  >  y  ears  we  have  no  further  news  of  the  Huns.  Shortly  before 
$23,  the  Byzantines  mention  the  Hunnish  tribe  of  the  Uturgurs  (Utigurs,  on  the 
Sea  of  Azov),  wh<».se  king,  Gorda  (Grod),  accepteii  Christianity,  and  was  killed  in  a 
revolt  led  by  his  bn)iher  Muager.  As  early  as  507  aud  508  the  [Caucasian-J 
Albanian  bishop  Qardu^t  of  AnSn  had  made  a  raissianaiy  journey  into  the  lands 
of  llie  Sabirs.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Pcocopius  speaks  of  the  Huns 
as  a  people  divided  into  the  two  tribi's  of  the  Kuturgurs  (Kotrigiirs)  and  T"^tnrgurs, 
resembling  one  another  in  language,  dress,  etc.,  but  weakening  one  another  by 
thdr  mutual  conflicts  after  the  autumn  of  558  (cf.  p.  42).  We  need  not  then  feel 
autprised  that  the  chieft^iiu  of  tlie  Kuturgurs,  Zal)erpan,  v  rforming  service  in 
the  army  of  the  .\var.s  under  the  Khagan,  about  562.  These  Kuturgurs,  who  were 
also  known  as  (Black)  Bul^rians,  joined  for  the  most  part  with  the  Avars,  who 
are  henoeforwud  often  known  as  Huns,  in  an  expedition  to  Pannonia  in  568 ; 
about  630  they  were  forced  to  leave  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
a  revolt.  The  Khai^an  of  the  Avars  now  proclaimed  himself  ruler  of  the  two  Hun 
tribee,  and  sent  a  demand  to  Justin  II  in  568  for  the  yearly  subsidy  which  Byzan- 
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tinin  had  formerlj  paid.  In  die  jeat  576  we  find  the  Uturgurs,  with  Hieir  lai^ti- 
beins  the  Alans,  subject  to  the  Western  Turks ;  their  prince,  Anagai,  appsors 

before  the  Bosphonis  (at  Panticapaeun)  as  a  simple  Turkish  general  Shortly  after 
that  time  the  name  of  the  Uturgurs  disappears  from  history ;  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  Bulgarians  in  Old  or  Greater  Bulgaria  to  the  east  uf  ihe  Sea  uf  Azov.  On 
the  other  hftnd  in  598  we  meet  again  with  the  Eutuigurs  (Kotzagirs),  who  took 
refuge,  to  the  number  of  ten  thouauid  men,  with  the  Avar  Khagan,  while  flying, 
with  the  Huns  of  Tarniach  and  Zaben,  from  the  Turks.  However,  the  supremacy 
ol  the  Avai-s  continued  only  until  626  (cf.  p.  280). 

At  the  outset  of  the  seventh  century  the  prince  Oigaua  nded  over  ihe 
Kuturgurs,  who  had  remained  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  He  was  an  ally  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  (p.  64),  accepted  Christianity  in  619,  and  attempted  to  eonvert 
his  j#.>|ile  to  the  new  faith;  this  success,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  Albanian 
bishop  Israel  of  Mec-kolmank',  who  preached  the  Armenian  gospel  u  iih  great 
.sTiccess  in  682  at  the  court  of  the  Hun  priin  t',  Al|v]lu'^tver  of  Wnrac  an  (to  the  north 
oi  iJaiband  in  the  Caucasus).  After  tlie  deaih  of  Orgaua,  his  cousin  Kuvrat  ^ 
united  his  nation  with  their  kinsmen  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Kuban,  and  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Avars.  After  the  death  of  Kuvrat  in  6G8  this  allied  tribe  divided 
into  five  different  hoidos  uiulei-  his  sons.  However,  the  legendarj^  genealogy,  on 
which  the  story  of  this  division  is  based,  is  not  wholly  trustworthy,  for  some 
pdriial  division,  at  least,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  One  horde  was  united  about  679  with  the  Khazars  under  Biig-Bajau, 
the  ddest  sou  of  Kuvrat ;  with  these  the  Bulgaiians  had  foi  uierly  been  in  alliance 
as  a  neighlK>uring  |)eople,  and  were  now  to  be  conquered  by  them.  The  danger 
threatened  by  their  neighbours,  the  Turkish  Petshenegs  (Patzinaks),  induced  the 
JIagj'ars  about  840  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Khazars,  under  whose  supremacy 
they  retained  posaesaion  for  twenty  years  of  their  second  Europotn  home,  Lebedia,. 
to  die  east  of  the  Dm.  When  the  Hungarians  abandoned  these  districte 
shortly  after  862  (p.  84)  they  were  joined  by  the  Kabars  {xaBapoi;  in  Turkish  = 
revolters),  who  now  broke  away  from  their  mother  tril>e  tlie  Khnzars  niul  helped 
the  Hungarians  to  ftauid  a  new  home,  or,  to  be  precise,  found  a  home  lor  them. 
The  empire  founded  by  the  Khazars,  augmented  by  the  remnants  of  the  Huns, 
soon  rose  to  importance ;  between  851  and  863  tiieir  dynasty  aooepted  Ghiistianity 
(cf.  ppL  77  and  284).  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  they  gave  way  before  the  sOent 
influence  of  the  Jews  and  accepted  the  ^losaic  belief.  ThfAr  kingdom  became  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  South  Caucasian  peoples  in  cousequeuce  of  its  great  raitls 
(ending  799).  It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  according  to  J.  Marquart,  no  cred- 
ence need  be  given  to  the  supposed  letter  of  a  Jewish  Khazar  king,  Jose]^,  to  the 
Babbi  C3iisd^  brought  from  £g}'pt  in  1870  bj  Abr.  Firkovitch ;  in  this  letter 
<about  950)  an  imposing  series  of  peoples  are  mention^]  ;is  being  tributary,  at  that 
period,  to  the  Huunish  Bulgarian  kingdom  of  the  Xiiazars.  About  969  (or  965 
according  to  the  faulty  reckoning  of  the  Kussiaa  chronicle)  the  empire  exhausted 

^  Kobnt  (Kavrat),  chieftain  of  the  ^nQgllndlt^Bulgarians  in  independence  of  <be  Afwn  about 
Oia,  a  •ubordinate  braoob  of  tlie  Kuiiurgun  (Kotrags) ;  1 6^8 


Bajan  (Bag  Bajan)  on  tlie     KotrRgos,     (Uperich)  AapRrudi,  nee >■  from     Fniirth  gon,  in      Fffib  lOB 
8«a  of  AzoT :  subdued  bjr       WMt  of         the  Khazare  t)79  nml  expels  rannonia 
tbt  KIniiin  67B         tlM Don      tlie  Avar»  from  the  souihem 

bank  of  the  l^anube 
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by  these  contirmul  oampaiwns  fell  before  the  advance  of  the  Eussian  Svjatoslav. 
The  i»ecoQd  horde  of  the  Himnish  Bulgarians  found  a  temporar}'  home  to  the  west 
of  the  Don.  The  third  horde,  mingled  with  other  tribes  of  the  Huns,  founded  the 
modem  Bulguia  under  the  Imdeiship  of  Isperich ;  while  the  foinCii,  imle^  there 
is  s<jme  confusion  here  witli  Hie  above-mention e J  settlements  of  568,  advanced  to 
Paunoni;i;  their  desconilants  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the  Theiss  Rulfjarians 
meutioued  iu  Huugat  iau  iraditiuus,  aud  possibly  also  the  Sz^kles  of  Transylvania. 

Thus  the  nationality  of  the  Huns  was  broksn  up,  eoaleaeed  with  other  nationfl^ 
a&d  Uien  disappeared. 

2.  THE  BUljGARIANS 

A.  Tub  OmaiNAL  Home,  the  Migrations,  and  thk  Divisioks  of  xox 

Bulgarians 

Thb  desert  between  the  Ural  Motutains,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Lake  Aral  was 
at  one  time  the;  home  of  those  Ugrian  families  of  peoples  to  which  the  Bulgarians 
belonged.  How  long  the  Ugrians  may  have  inhabited  these  districts  is  impo&siUe 
to  say.  At  some  time  or  other  Ugrian  races  were  driven  into  that  territory  by  the 
Sabires,  who,  on  their  side,  had  retreated  from  the  Avars,  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  Huns;  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Voguls  and  0«iftaks,  j^erhaps  al'so 
some  Magyar  tribes,  bad  retu-ed  northwards  to  the  Tobol,  Irtish,  aud  Ob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eastern  branch  for  the  most  part  extended  at  least  to  the  Lower 
Volga  and  the  Caucasus  district,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  which  Jluli^'arian  tribes, 
who  had  emigrated  at  an  eaiHer  period,  must  liave  been  settled.  These  North 
Caucasian  Bulgarians  were  strongly  iuQuenced  by  the  overwhelming  invasion  of 
the  Huns.  The  ftict  Is  undoubted  that  it  was  the  Bulgarians  who  formed  the 
main  element  of  the  Uunnish  armies ;  hence  we  may  explain  the  fact  that  we 
hear  of  TTunni^h  Bulj^ijafiana  in  the  land  o{  the  Alans  in  the  fourth  century,  aud 
that  we  leani,  shortly  after  375,  of  the  Laugobards  being  overwhelmed  by  Bul- 
garians of  this  kind.  Thus  during  those  decades  the  Bulgarians  must  have  partly 
erohanged  their  oM  name  for  that  of  Hun.  This  fact  natumlly  does  not  facilitate 
the  task  of  di'^tincxui>hinjT  the  individual  families  of  Monm>lian  race,  of  which  we 
have  in  any  ca-se  only  '^cunty  records,  difficidt  to  intcrinet.  The  liuns,  as  wo  have 
seen  (p.  319),  had  gradually  received  large  reiuforcemeuis  from  other  members  of 
the  Ural  Altaio^peakisg  peoples,  and  their  Turkish-Tartar  nationality  had  been  so 
entirely  transformed  thereby,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  hordes  who 
invaded  Europe  were  primarily  of  Turkish  or  Finnish  raca  After  the  disruption 
of  the  Uunnish  unity  (469  a.  d.)  this  same  phenomenon,  which  reduces  every  con- 
scientious historian  to  complete  despair,  is  repeated  with  greater  intensitj.  The 
tribes  formerly  subjected}  to  the  Huns  had  now  indeed  recovered  their  freedom ; 
but  they  had  been  subject  for  «o  lonor  a  period  to  Uunnish  supremacy,  had  bo 
entirely  assimilate  their  manners  and  customs,  had  felt  themselves  to  be  so 
entirety  members  of  the  great  Hunnish  nationality  on  their  marauding  expedi- 
tious^ and  had  so  oHeai  acted  iu  accordance  with  this  belief,  that  contemporaiy 
chn»nielers  nre  continually  in  n  5!tate  of  confusion  as  regards  the  identity  of  these 
separate  cdements ;  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Sabires,  etc,  are  shortly  aud  simply  knowa 
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as  "Huns."  A  centory  later  the  opposite  tendency  is  in  force;  the  remnants  of 
the  Hun  ntitionnlity  are  incorporated  with  the  Bulgarian  people  (p.  32  0,  J^nil  (he 
name  of  Uim  disappears  trom  history,  although  the  representatives  of  this  uation- 
tlity  were  by  no  meana  extanct 

In  that  highly  disturbed  of  the  great  migrations  we  hear  only  occasionally, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  events  above  mentioned,  of  actions  whicli  can  be  ascribed 
with  any  certainty  to  the  North  Caucasian  Bulgarians  alona  In  the  year  482  the 
emperor  Zeno  (p.  36)  invited  ihmr  help  agataafc  the  Eastern  Ooth&  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  wbicli  the  Bulgarians  came  into  practi<;al  contact  with  tlie 
East  llnm.Tn  EMi]iiiv.  In  "lOn  F^.iliiiii.'imis,  tlie  Mar^ister  ^filif inn  of  Tnyriciiiii.  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Bulganau  auxiliary  tro*tps,  was  defeated  on  the  Morava, 
while  operating  against  Muudo  the  Gepid  and  Pitzia  the  Goth.  From  the  shat- 
tered femnanCs  of  the  Western  Bnlgarian  outposts  left  in  these  districts,  that 
branch  niny  liave  bwn  formed  or  have  diverged,  which  was  roceived  at'tnit  HTO, 
under  it-*  lender  Alzeco,  into  the  old  land  of  tlie  Saniiiites  by  ilie  haiij^obard 
Duke  Kumuald  of  Beneventum.  In  any  case,  at  that  muuieut  the  maiu  body  of 
the  North  Oaneaskm  Bulgarians  were  in  enjoyment  of  complete  independence 
from  the  time  that  KuvTat  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Avars,  about  635,  and  founded 
a  formidable  stat4»  in  conjunction  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Southern  Ugrians 
who  had  been  driven  into  that  district  (cf.  above).  The  supposition  may  be  correct 
that  the  races  subject  to  this  Unugimdur  kingdom  on  the  Kuhan  may  have 
included  the  Unigurs  or  other  ancestors  of  the  Magyars,  of  whose  presence  in  the 
district  of  the  Don  there  is  evidence  durinc:  the  seventh  century-  (Mas'udI  refers  to 
the  Mag}'ars  of  925  under  the  name  of  Burgar);  iu  that  case  we  may  hud  an 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  IMrkish  elements  of  Bulgarian  Ghuvasfaish  diar« 
ai  t<T,  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  Magyar  vocabulary,  without  necessarily  accepting 
the  hy]M  thesis  of  Herm.  Vnmbf^ry,  of  a  toue  Turkish  or  Altaic  origin  lor  the 
31agyars  (cf.  on  this  point  section  4,  below). 

However,  in  679  the  power  of  the  Unugundnr  Bn^riana  was  so  entirely 
shattered  that  for  a  time  only  fragmentary  r^nants  of  them  existed;  the  disturb- 
'"ri'i'  element  wa'*  tlu^  Wost  Turkish  Kliaznrs,  amonf*  whose  earliest  conquests  and 
settlements  aie  iucluded  the  East  Caucasian  plains  on  the  Terek  aud  Ssulak, 
together  with  the  nomad  settlementB  of  Bahmgar  and  Samandar.  However,  the 
broken  power  recovered  itself  with  comparative  rapidity  and  soon  became  a  force 
tn  he  reckoned  with.  One  portion  was  entirely  absDrbed  bv  the  Kha/ars;  Isperich, 
the  third  son  of  Kuvrat,  founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  l/  wer  Danube,  the  fate  of 
which  will  be  followed  more  iu  detail  below ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  sons  with  their 
following  migrated  to  the  Avars.  The  second  son  of  Kuviat,  Kotiag,  settled  on 
the  right  bnnk  of  the  Don  (Ki»lmp«!  —  Kutiirpiirs  —  TCotzagirs  =  Flt^iapin;  or  Altzia- 
girs),  and  from  this  point  advaiicetl  aloiirr  (he  valley  of  the  central  Voji^a  t<_>  the 
•country  of  the  Kama  (known  at  this  poiui  as  the  l»gil,  the  second  of  three  or  four 
tribes  of  these  Vo^  Btdgarians),  where  he  founded  the  state  of  **Ctteat  Bulgaria,'* 
between  the  two  Etil  (=  rivers ;  cf.  p.  85).  This  name  also  gives  rise  to  difficulties. 
The  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  were  occupied  by  those  Hunnish  Bidgarian 
Uturgurs  (p.  324)  who  fell  victims  in  568  to  the  Avars  (Uigurs)  and  in  576, 
together  with  the  Alans,  to  the  Western  Turks,  ate  now  called,  as  occasion  rises, 
either  "old"  or  "great"  Bulgaria  until  the  occupation  by  the  Unigurs  (Magyars, 
£ist  half  of  ninth  century).  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  confnsioii  el 
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the  "  Old  Bulgaria  "  on  the  Kuban  with  the  other  "  Old  Bulgaria  "  in  Eurojpe.  Now 
that  all  the  remaining  Bulgarian  states  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  map^ 
the  term  "  Old  Bulgaria  "  is  justifiably  used  to  distinguish  this  country  from  the 
modern  Bulffaria  (in  reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities,  eta),  and  will  occupy  our 
attention  later  on.  Oi  greater  |)ermanence  than  that  Uturgur  kingdom  was 
Great  Bulgaria,  created  by  a  remarkable  retrograde  movement  of  the  bands  of 
Kofcrag  on  the  Volga  and  Kama,  which  showed  conaideraUe  power  of  enduianoe, 
and  flourished  from  tlie  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  For  purjioses  of  greater 
clearness  we  may  connect  this  state  with  al-l'>alcbT  (Istaclni)  unticr  the  name  of 
"  Outer  Bulgaria,"  in  order  Lu  coulrast  it  wiih  the  stale  founded  uu  the  Lower 
Danube  by  Isperich  in  679,  which  (hen  appears  as  "Inner  Bulgaria**  (But|^>; 
however,  these  titles  are  not  in  common  use  and  are  perhaps  better  left  alone.  On. 
the  Volga  and  the  Kama  tlie  Bulgarians  certainly  carried  on  cattle-breeding  and 
agriculture  to  some  extent.  They  were  soon  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Axabe ;  as  early  aa  the  year  922  (be  Bulgarians  are  said  to  have  aoeepted  Moham- 
medanism, a  statement  which  appears  credible.  In  consequence  of  their  intex^ 
course  with  the  Arabs,  these  Volga  Bulgarians  acquired  considerable  influence 
over  the  neighbouring  Ugrian  races  (the  Magyars  and  others).  Among  other 
proofs  of  the  fact  are  a  few  surviving  monuments,  written  in  a  language  similar  to 
that  of  the  modem  Chuvashes;  instances  are  the  iu>cripiions  on  the  graveetonea 
fouud  in  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  I^ulgar  (liolfjar)  on  ihc  Kama,  also  the  remnants 
of  a  list'  enumerating  the  heathen  princes  of  the  Danube  Bulgarians  (until  765), 
wherein  the  ages  are  given  in  Old  Bulgarian  numerals,  which  can  he  compared 
with  the  words  in  Chuvush.  The  development  of  Gre^U  TUilgaria  was  hindered  for 
a  time  by  the  invasions  from  the  Baltic  of  the  Norman  Vikings  (Russians);  iu  9C9 
they  devastated  Bidgaria,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  Hungary  under  their  leaders  Bila,  Boksu,  and  Hetend,  where  they  introduced  as 
IshmaeliteSf  vmdet  the  Arpids,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Notwithstanding  the 
repeated  invn-'^ions  of  the  Kussians,  Greater  lUiIj^ria  maintained  ils  inde]K.>ndence 
for  a  lon^  period.  We  have  sjiecimens  of  Arab  coins,  dated  976  and  977,  which 
wei-e  struck  iu  Bulgnr  and  in  Suvar  (Shivar)  in  the  name  of  the  Bulgarian  prince 
If u*min  ben  Ahmad.  Besides  agriculture,  the  Volga  Bulgarians  learnt  manufsc- 
ture  and  trade  from  Iranian  iinmif^ranLs,  whicli  rapidly  develoi)ed  into  the  towns 
of  Suvar,  Bulgar,  and  I'ilar  and  extended  as  far  as  Persia.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Greater  Bulgaria  lost  its  independence;  the  country  was  comjuered  by  the 
Tartan  and  afterwards  fell  into  tiia  hands  of  the  Muaeovite  Czan. 


B.  Old  Buloaioa  in  EmtoFS 

(a)  The  Settlements  of  the  Dobrudza  and  of  Moesia.  —  The  Bulgarians  who 
had  migrated  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube  under  laperidi  (Aspanidi; 

pp.  65  and  325)  the  son  of  Kuvrat  had  meanwhile  extended  their  settlemeuls  in 
the  district  between  the  T>nie.'^ter,  the  iJanulje,  an<l  the  Ponti:?,  whence  they  made 
invasions  into  Moesia  and  into  Thrace.    The  Byzantine  em])er<->r,  Cuu.sLantine  IV 

1  Other  nainps  in  tins  I),(tiu!i«  Hiil^'.ariim  U»t  of  j»riDtes  are  Migak  (M^fiMV^).  wa»  kinR  nJiout 
690  «f  the  SUt  Anti  s,  a  tril.<>  lin  n  m  ttlnl  tti  the  north  of  the  Kutupira  Iwtween  the  Dniestor  and  Dnirjiir 
«a  tbe  FodoUu  Bo^  and  i«U  figbting  i^puott  tb*  Avui^  and  kit  brnthar  VJiKr^iiirrttt  w  Bcnalr  Md 
0<Mtaa. 
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Fogonatus,  sent  a  pimitive  npedition  against  them  in  679,  with  a  preeisely 

opposite  result  to  that  int^ided;  the  victorious  Biilgarians  moved  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  tlie  same  year,  and  Isperii  li  occvipied  ihe  terriiot  v  from  the 
Moesian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the  lilack  Sea  (the  name  Dobrudiia  is  derived  from 
that  uf  the  Kumauo-Bulgariaa  Despot,  Dobrotic,  wlio  ruled  until  1386  over  Varoa, 
Kaliakre,  and  other  places  on  the  Pontos  (el  below,  p.  346).  The  Slavs  settled  in 
those  (lisirici^  resigned  themsdves  more  readily  to  their  fate,  as  they  were  thereby 
freed  from  the  hated  Kyzantine  3'oke.  Tliis  European  kingdom  of  Old  Htilgaria 
extended  so  rujiidly  that,  at  the  outset  of  the  ninth  century,  it  inchided  all  the 
numerous  Slav  races  of  the  Baiican  Feuiusula ;  uuder  this  uevv  and  cuuiparatively 
mild  government  th^  soon  united  into  one  people,  and  adopted  the  name  o!  their 
conquerors  the  I'julgarians.  The  ruling  class  was  weak  in  numbers,  was  soon 
sulidued  by  the  higher  civilizaii^n  of  tl;eir  Slav  subjects,  and  adojited  their  lan- 
guage after  two  vr  three  centuries,  cert<iinl\-  after  their  prosperous  j>eriod. 

This  Old  Bulgarian  state,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  which  lay  in  the  river  system 
fA  the  Kam^ija  and  in  the  ipliunB  of  the  modem  Dobnidsa,  was  raled  under  an 
aristocratic  constitution.  The  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  known 
by  the  native  name  of  Khan;  he  was  supported  by  a  council  of  six  nobles 
(boijerin,  boyars).  Serfdom  was  an  ancient  institution,  and  hence  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  barbaric  and  arbitrary.  Rebel  nobles  lost  not  only  their 
prop^y  and  wealth,  but  (heir  entire  families  wwe  also  eztenninated.  Polygamy 
was  usual ;  when  the  husband  died,  his  wives  were  burned  with  his  corpse  or 
buried  in  the  same  grave.  Htiman  sacrifices,  a  practice  only  practised  at  the 
expense  of  Latin  and  Greek  enemies,  are  reported  from  the  outset  of  the  thirteenth 
century  uuder  the  Pious  "Johanniszaj  an  instance  among  the  savage  Kumanians 
bdoogs  even  to  the  year  1241. 

(h)  TJie  Cnnchidinfj  History  of  the  Hrnthm  Uyrian  Nationalitij  (to  thf  First 
Third  0/  the  Ninth  Century).  —  Hardly  bad  Isperich  settled  with  his  nation  in  the 
Lower  Danube  distriets  than  the  Byzantines,  in  order  to  save  Thrace,  were  forced 
to  agree  to  a  tribute  in  a  oonvention  of  679.  When  the  emperor  Justinian  II 

Rhinotmetos,  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of  Heraclius,  withheld  the  tribute, 
Isperich  rlefeated  the  Greeks  and  imposed  a  heavier  tribute  on  tliern.  Under  his 
Bucc^or  Tervel  (about  700  to  720)  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who  was  exiled  in  695, 
found  his  chief  support  in  the  Bulgarians  of  Great  Prdslav  (Megali  PeiistUava) 
to  the  south  of  Suroen  or  Schumla,  the  modem  Eski-Stamboul.  With  the  help 
of  Tervel,  Justinian,  who  had  meanwhile  married  the  Khazar  princess  TlieotU)ra, 
re-established  himself  in  Constantinople  in  705,  heajied  honours  of  every  kind  upon 
his  ally,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  (Jicsar,  though  shortly  after  he  was 
uDgrateful  enough  to  dissolve  the  alliance  and  attempt  to  surprise  the  Bulgarian 
<  Khan.  At  Anchialos  (in  Old  Bulgarian,  Tutehon)  he  was,  however,  liiniself  defeated 
by  the  Bvilgarian  ruler  in  705,  was  forced  to  pay  a  yearl}-  tribute  and  (o  cede  tlie 
Thracian  district  of  Zagora.  situated  to  the  south  of  the  lialkans,  \vl\ich  afterwards 
gave  its  name  to  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  of  Tirnovo  (Truovo),  a  name  in  use  for 
oenturies  among  the  Serbs,  Byzantines,  and  Italians,  though  denoting  different 
localities  according  to  the  changing  situation  of  tl  -  ;  e  (Zagorci=Ultraniontani). 
When  the  Arabs  besieged  Ck)nstantinople  in  717  the  Bulgarians  hastened  to  the 
help  of  the  hard-presscKl  defenders  and  relieved  the  town  in  718  (p^  66). 
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Under  the  following  two  prinoee  the  BuIgariaiiB  lived  in  an  aUeroate  state  of 

peace  and  war  with  the  Byzantine  Empire.  When  the  iconodast  Constantino  V 
^741-775)  ascended  the  Enst  Roman  throne,  he  made  preparations  in  7r>9,  for  a 
campaign  against  the  eucroacliing  Bulgarians,  but  was  deieatwi  m  7o9  in  the 
passes  of  Beregava,  between  Anchialos  and  Vama.  Fortunately  for  Byzautiom 
internal  disturbances  broke  out  anumg  the  Bulgarians,  whose  vigour  had  moie- 
over  been  diminished  by  the  transportation  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
Slovenians  lo  iiiiliynia  (702)  immediately  after  the  deatli  Kf  their  prince  Kormist*, 
of  the  house  of  Ukii,  who  on  his  side  had  overthrown  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the 
Dulo  in  753«  Telec  (Teletsh ;  760-763),  of  the  family  of  Ugain,  was  summoned 
to  the  throne;  he,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  Oredcs  at  Anchialos,  and  disd 
under  the  weapons  of  liis  own  exasperated  subjects.  His  successor  Sabin  (a 
Romanised  Wallachian,  as  the  name  implies)  wm  soon  deposed,  and  foree<l  to  flee 
to  Ck>Ubtantinople.  Under  the  princes  Baj.ni,  U mar,  and  Toktu  confusion  within 
and  inreasure  from  without  reached  their  highest  point  Fait  of  Bulgaria  was 
occupied  by  Byzantine  troops,  and  the  rest  was  devastated  fay  the  neighbotuii^ 
Slav  mees.  A  ehan^^e  of  fortune  took  place  upon  the  aecession  of  Ceri^  (Telerig, 
p.  72)  sliorlly  after  763.  He  succeeded  by  treachery,  rather  than  by  f<»rre  of 
arms,  in  freeing  his  country  from  tlie  East  Komaua;  in  777  (5)  he  was  expelled  by 
his  revolted  nobles,  and  forced  to  flee  to  Constantinople,  where  he  waa  baptised, 
nnd  married  one  of  the  inq^erial  princesses.  His  successor,  Kardam,  defeated  the 
Oreeks  on  fo\ir  occasions  and  foiccd  tlirrn  tn  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Khan  Krurn  (802  luitil  April  13,  814  or  815), 
who  had  conquered  Serdika  (Tnaditza,  .Sulia)  in  S09,  the  emj)eror  Nicephorus 
appeared  with  the  object  of  definitely  incorporating  Bulgaria  with  his  empire. 
The  capital  of  Krum  was  levelled  i  he  ground  and  all  proposals  for  peace  were 
rejected.  Tlie  Khan  fm-thcr  ( l.ised  the  mountain  passes  with  liarricaih'.'?  and 
annihQated  llie  whole  Greek  army,  together  with  their  eraijeror,  on  tlieir  reireat  on 
the  night  of  July  25-26,  811.  In  July,  813,  Krum  advanced  against  ^lichael  I 
Bhangab^  as  far  as  Adriano^e;  he  captured  the  town,  and  transported  ten 
thousand  men  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  His 
successors,  Cuk  (or  Dukum)  and  Diceng,  remained  within  the  frontier?  of  their 
own  kingdom  (p.  74)  until  the  Bulgarian  prince  Omortag  (Mortagon)  concluded 
an  armistice  in  817  for  tliirty  years  with  the  emperor  Leo  V,  desiring  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Franka,  who  were  endangering  the  Bul^puaan  kingdom  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Avars  from  Flannonia.  In  818,  822,  and  824  requests  were  ma  le 
to  Lewis  the  Pious  for  admission  to  the  Prankish  imjierial  fedcrati '  n  hv  he 
Pracdeneceuts  m  Eastern  Abodritcs  from  the  old  Servian  town  of  BruuiC4.vo 
<on  both  banks  of  the  Mlara  at  the  point  of  its  ccxxfluence  with  the  Danube) ; 
this  town  had  for  the  moment  shaken  off  the  Bulgarian  yoke,  as  a  result  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonian  Slovenian  Ljudevit  (819-828);  a  similar  request  was 
made  by  the  Timo6ans  on  the  Tiraok.  Omortajr  raided  fruith  •-'^  nhjectionf!  to 
these  proposals  in  824,  conducted  a  successful  war  against  Lewi^  the  Pious 
between  827  and  828,  and  secured  his  supreme^  ovw  the  Pannonian  Skva 
However,  the  Bulgarian  rule  was  of  no  long  duration  in  this  quarter;  only  the 
district  at  tlie  inontlis  of  the  F^ave  and  L>rave  remained  subject  to  them  imtil  the 
nrrivai  of  the  Magyars.  A  Hiilsiarian  official  was  rej^ident  in  lielfnade  as  late  as 
SSd.   About  835  the  "  Maoedouiaus,"  who  had  been  forcibly  removed  in  813  u> 
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the  far  side  of  the  Danube  from  Admoople  and  ita  sunouodii^^s,  attempted  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  absence  of  some  part  of  the  lUilgarians,  who  had  marched 
against  Thessalonica  under  their  leader  Khan  Bo(go)ns-Michaei,  to  flee  to  iho 
fiomau  districts.  They  actually  succeeded  in  their  attempt;  for  when  the  ivhuu 
ISahmit  (Baldimir,  Vladimir),  a  grandson  of  Krom,  crosBed  the  Oaimbe  on  Gam 
news,  they  infli<  ted  such  a  blow  upon  liim  (hat  he  was  forced  to  turn  for  help  to 
the  Magyars,  who  then  dwelt  ru>L  far  t'rum  the  T)itniihe  niouih;  in  the  meantime 
the  fugitives  found  iheii-  way  saiely  ou  board  liie  ^iiips  which  the  empeior 
Thoophilus  had  wait  to  mart  them. 

(c)  The  Converswn  of  the  Shiv  Bnlfnrinns  in  Christ ia nit >/  {>^^fO-927).—  I''nder 
the  Khan  Presjam  Christi&uit}*  had  already  begun  to  take  root  in  the  Bulgarian 
Empire.  His  suooessor,  Boris  (Boftoris;  from  844  to  846,  or  possibly  only  from 
852),  was  largel}-  orcupied  during  the  Hrst  half  of  his  reign  with  wars  against  the 
Oreekf,  the  Series,  the  Cnxitians,  and  the  Franks.  For  the  most  part  his  conflicts 
€nded  unfavourably.  Against  the  Franks  he  fought  in  853,  as  an  ally  of  the  Mora- 
yiui  prince  Itastislav  (pi  233) ;  he  also  fought  against  the  Fannonian  Slavs  at  the 
iflSttgation  of  Chailes  the  Bdd,  who  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
I^ewis  the  German.  Boris  now  joined  tlie  Kast  Frankish  king,  whose  son,  Karl- 
manu,  had  revolted  with  the  help  of  liasiisiav  (862).  Karlmanu  was  beaten ; 
Lewis  and  Boris  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  864  at  Tulln  on  the  Danube, 
which  was  renewed  in  892  by  the  emperor  Amulf,  and  remained  in  force  for 
centuries.  In  the  same  or  in  the  follriwing  year  (8^.")  the  By/antincs  ceded  to 
the  Bulgarians  "Zagoria"  (between  the  importaiU  frontier  fortress  Develtos  or 
Valandar  and  the  Iron  Gate ;  for  the  shiftily  the  name  el  p.  235).  There  tcacf  be 
«  cotmeetion  between  these  and  tin  following  events. 

A  great  transforniation  liad  liecn  lirontrht  to  pass  in  the  s})iritnal  life  of  the 
whole  of  the  8lav  people  by  tiie  brothers  (Jonstantijie  and  Methodios  (cf.  pp.  78 
and  233).  By  their  efforts  Christianity  spread  so  rapidly  in  Lower  Psnnouia  (if 
not  under  Frivina,  848  to  861»  then  under  Kooel  or  Kosel,  861  to  874)  and 
Moravia  that  the  Bnlgarian  prinee  Bciris  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
Christian  nobles,  wh'isp  d(«.-tnne  h«^  was  forced  to  consider  indispensable  to  the 
inuiiiieuauee  and  security  of  his  kiugdom.  Boris  also  became  a  Christian  for 
political  reasons  (of.  p.  78),  At  first  (864)  he  b^an  to  negotiate  with  F6pe 
Nicholas  I,  through  the  medium  of  King  Lewis,  but  afterwards  preferred  to  turn 
to  BvrH'jntinin  ;  when  he  was  there  baptised  betook  (he  name  of  Miehael,  in  honour 
of  his  godiaiher  the  emperor  Michael  Hi.  He  showed  iudefuiigable  energy  in 
pieacfaini;  the  new  t&ilh  to  his  subjects  (and  also  to  the  Slavs  in  the  southwest)  by 
the  foundmg  of  seven  ( hurches,  and  by  continual  threats  and  exhortations  (between 
^^64  and  Hfi7),  while  he  cnielly  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  who  remained 
faithful  to  heathendom ;  he  even  executed  their  women  and  chUdreu  in  a  most 
«rael  manner  and  eztmninated  whole  iunOies. 

After  a  reign  of  thirty-six  yeaia  Boiia  abdicated,  in  88S,  in  favour  of  Ms  eldeat 
x(m  Vladimir  and  retreated  to  a  Tnona5t«r\-.  While  Symeon,  the  youngest  son  of 
Boris,  devoted  himself  to  science  in  Constantinople  with  a  zeal  which  afterwards 
procured  him  the  nielmame  of  the  '*half  Greek,"  Khan  Vladimir  led  a  disdpated 
life,  and  thereby  seriously  endangered  the  work  his  father  had  begun.  After  four 
yean  Boris  found  hinneif  <rf)iiged  to  leave  his  monastery  lor  a  short  time  for  tha 
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purpose  of  deposing  Vladimir  and  raising  Syineou  to  the  throne.  Michael  Boris 
died  on  May  2,  907,  He  is  the  tirst  of  the  series  nf  Bulgarian  national  sainta,  and 
k  revered  as  the  converter  of  his  nation  to  (Jluistianity. 

Under  the  government  of  Symeon  (893-027)  the  Bulgarian  state  attained  ita 
greatest  expansion.  It  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  tu  the  mountains 
of  Rhodope  and  Pindos  (southward  from  Mesembria  to  Adrianople).  Besides  the 
Danube  Bulgarians,  he  ruled  over  Macedonia,  Thessalia,  £pin)s,  the  modern 
Albania  (the  coast  ol  Oorfu  aa  far  as  Driin,  with  the  exception  of  some  Byzantine 
aea  towns),  while  Servia  paid  him  tribute.  By  means  of  a  series  of  fortunate 
cani]>ai<![ns  Symeon  brought  the  Kaft  Homnii  Empire  t<»  the  verpe  of  destruction. 
The  first  iaducemeut  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  given  by  the  Byzantines  them- 
aelTeSf  who  imposed  heavy  cuatoms  duties  upon  goods  imported  from  Bulgaria 
When  Bymeou  was  unable  to  remove  this  embargo  upon  Bul>^';u  i:iu  trade  by  dip- 
lomatic means,  Ik-  fit-  Itireil  war  ;  after  he.  had  beaten  the  guariLs  of  the  capital  in 
several  battles,  he  seui  home  the  Xhazar  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  captured,  with 
their  Qosm  cut  off.  The  emperor  Leo  VI  now  called  to  bis  aid  the  heathm 
Mi^ar8»  who  at  this  time  (894)  occupied  Mol(!a\  ia  and  Wallachia.  Symeon 
was  forced  to  retire  at  the  end  of  January,  80.5,  before  the  general  Nicephonis  Pho- 
cas,  who  was  quickly  recalled  from  Asia  Minor,  while  Bulgaria  was  devastated  as 
far  as  the  royal  seat  of  Great  Preslav  (p.  329)  by  the  Magyars  and  Khazar  Kahai^ 
(pi.  325)  under  liuntis,  the  son  of  Aip&d,  who  had  been  ferried  across  the  Danube 
in  the  imperial  ships.  Symeon  sufl'ered  Iwo  defeats,  threw  himself  into  the  furtrcss 
of  Drster  (Silistria),  and  begged  tor  an  armistice  fnim  the  Patrician  Eustatlaus, 
Druiigarios  ol  tlie  iixcubitores.  The  emperor  Leo  agieed  and  recalled  his  armies, 
Symeon  forthwith  annihilated  the  Magyars  whom  the  Byzantines  had  left  on  his 
side  of  the  Danube  (May,  895),  and  those  that  were  left  on  the  further  bank  were 
driven  away  by  the  Petfhenef^,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Symeon  (p.  85,  above). 
He  then  secured  an  advantageous  peace  from  Byzantium  by  promising  the  uncon- 
ditional return  of  the  prtsoners,  including  those  who  had  been  made  by  the  Magyam 
and  purchased  from  them.  Soon,  however,  the  unsatisfactor}-  completion  of  this 
contract  pjave  him  reason  to  feel  fresh  dissatisfaction  with  East  Kome  ;  he  broke 
the  peace  aud  defeated  the  Byzantine  troops  under  the  new  commander  of  the 
'Gnarida,  Katakaloa,  at  Bulgarophygos,  not  fsr  from  Adrianople.  Hie  empera*  Leo 
waa  so  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  his  general  that  he  even  armed  the  Mohammedan 
prisoners  of  war  then  confined  in  Con<<tantinople  (896).  The  peace  now  eonchided 
between  the  Bulgarians  aud  Greeks  lasted  until  the  deatli  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  (911). 

Symeon,  who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  Bulgarian  Czar  in  917,  employed  the  yean 

of  peace  in  stimulating  literary  movement?.  Educated  in  Constantinople,  lie  was 
a  zealous  scholar  of  Christian  literature,  and  did  his  best  to  bring  home  the  new 
teaching  to  his  people.  After  Ihe  death  of  Methodios  (885)  his  disciples  fled  from 
Moravia  and  found  a  suitable  refuge  in  Bulgaria,  aa  in  the  other  Southern  Slav 
countries  (p.  235).  The  reign  of  the  Czar  Symeon  form?  the  closing  age  of  the 
(early  Slavonic)  Bulgarian  literature,  though  this  literature  is  confined  to  ecclesi- 
astical writings.  The  bishop  Constantino,  the  Pope  Gregory,  John  the  Exarch, 
the  monk  Chrabr  (ft.  286),  and  other  authors  at  Symeon's  magnificent  eonrt,  raided 
ecele.siasiical  litpratnre  to  a  lieiglit  that  justifie.s  compari.'ion  with  the  Latin  and 
.Greek  literature  of  the  period^  and  also  extended  it  from  Bulgaria  to  Servia  and 
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RiiMia.  At  l&e  command  of  tbe  Gkar  theological  works  and  translations  from  tbe 

Greek  were  composed.  Surrounded  by  ScholaiSi  he  found  time  himself  for  literary 
activity;  to  him  is  ascrilied  the  tmn?lation  of  a  whole  collection  of  homilies  of 
John  Chrysostom,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Zhtto  stmj(a)  (stream  of  gold). 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  contemporaries  were  accustomed  to  compare  him 
with  King  Ptolenudoa  of  Egy^t. 

In  the  year  912  Symeon's  peaceful  work  was  interrupted.  The  emperor  Leo 
h.iJ  and  his  successor  Alexander  (p.  85)  went  out  of  liis  way  to  insult  [he 
messengers  of  the  Czar  Symeon  when  they  requested  a  renewal  <»i  the  jieact*. 
Alexander  did  not  feel  tlie  weight  of  Symeon's  revenge,  which  was  reservetl  for 
his  saooessor,  Gonstantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos;  notwithstanding  the  help  of 
the  Magyars*  Servians,  and  Arabs,  tlie  Itattle  of  Mesembria  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Byzantines  on  August  20,  917.  With  the  exception  of  Constantinojile  and 
some  parts  of  the  si»l)oard,  almost  the  whole  peninsula  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Bidgariana.  About  the  same  time  the  Serbs  also  came  under  Symeon's  suprem- 
aey;  with  the  support  of  Michael  WytevyS  (912-926),  the  prince  of  the  Sonthem 
Serbs,  or  Zachlumians  (p.  281),  he  imprisoned  and  executed  their  high  Zupan 
Peter,  whose  ]Kjlicy  favoured  the  Byzantines,  and  set  up  Paul,  a  relative  of  the 
muniered  man,  as  his  successor  (917).  In  919  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who  was 
diiiiiuguished  rather  for  scholarship  than  for  political  capacity,  appointed  his  field- 
marshal  Komanits  Lakapoioe  as  co-regsnt  against  Symeon's  will  (p^  86).  In  923 
Symeon  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital  and  b^n  negotiations  for  the 
nece^rj*  naval  assistance  with  the  Fatemid  Fadlun  of  Kainian  (Quairuvan)  and 
captured  Adhanople.  it  was  only  anxiety  witli  regard  to  the  Petshenegs  and 
Mag)  ars  in  tiie  North  that  induced  him  to  ooodude  peace  at  tlus  personal  request 
of  the  Bonian  on  September  9,  924  (aocoiding  to  Max  B&dinger,  as  late  as  Novem^ 
her  9,  926).  WTiile  Symeon  was  occupied  with  Byzantium,  the  Servian  >tupan, 
Paul,  whom  he  had  set  u|),  wa.s  aiming  at  independence.  Symeon  sent  an  array  to 
Servia,  deposed  Paul,  and  handed  over  the  principality  to  a  certain  Zacliarias  in 
923 ;  he,  however,  also  entered  into  lelations  with  the  Byzantines,  and  was  thoro* 
fore  forced  to  flee  from  Symeon  to  Croatia.  Symeon  was  unable  to  reali;^  his  plan 
of  bringing  Croatia  under  his  supremacy,  owing  to  the  defeat  in  927  of  his  field- 
marshal  Alp  bagatur  ( Alobogotur).  He  died  on  May  27, 927,  the  greatest  Czar  of  the 
Bulgarians,  at  once  a  general,  a  scholar,  and  the  Urst  pioneer  of  European  culture. 

(d)  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Old  Butgarian  State  tinder  Peter  and  Boris  II; 
the  Bogumiles.  —  .Symeon's  carefully  constructed  state  fell  to  ruins  under  his  son 
Peter  (927-969).  Under  his  government  tlie  dcdiiu'  of  the  newly  formed  state  of 
Old  Bulgaria  was  accelerated  by  foes  within  and  wiiliout.  Symeon  liad  left  four 
son&i  Midiael,  the  son  of  his  first  marriage,  had  been  confined  in  a  monastery  to 
seeiue  the  throne  to  Peter ;  the  latter  had  two  other  brothers,  John  and  Boyan,  who 
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Avars  were  ouly  awaiting  aa  opportimity  to  humiliate  the  youiiiful  Czar.  Hard 
pressed  ou  every  side,  Peter  contracted  a  marriage  on  September  8,  927,  with  Maria, 
the  giatkldau^ler  of  the  emperor  liomanus  (cf.  p.  49),  in  order  to  seeure  (he  peace 
of  his  kingdom  with  the  help  of  (lie  Greeks.  This  ^te]\  however,  wa-^  dostint^d  to 
he  fatal  fn  Thilfjaria.  With  tiie  entrj'  of  the  tirat  liymutine  Czarina,  East  iiuman 
iuliueuce  begau  to  take  hold  of  Bulgarian  politics,  an  influence  destined  to  produce 
unlimited  dkaster  in  the  following  oenturies.  Greek  tendencies  now  made  them- 
selves felt  both  in  Church  and  state.  Thf  oldrr  strain  of  the  F.uljjiiriaii  jieojile,  (he 
comrades  in  arms  of  (he  (^'zar  Syineon,  were  dissati-tii'd  wiih  the  new  state  of 
affairs  and  joined  the  youuger  bixither  John.  However,  the  revolt  was  soon  sup- 
pieesed  with  the  help  of  Bymntine  troops ;  John  was  taken  to  Oonstandnople,  waa 
overwhelmed  with  jiresents  by  tlie  emperor  Ikumanus,  and  was  married  to  a  noble 
Armenian  woman.  After  a  short  time  the  monk  Michael,  Symeon's  eldest  son, 
also  revolted,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  ot  the  malcontents  in  929.  However, 
he  died  before  he  was  able  to  drive  the  Byamtine  courtiers  out  o!  the  coimtty. 
The  continual  opposition  to  Byzantine  misgo\  lm  nment,  which  was  smouldering  at 
the  court  of  the  Czar.  i)ruke  out  into  tlame  in  96;^,  when  the  Boljar  (noble)  Sisman 
revolted  against  the  weak  goveruiueut,  aiid  after  a  short  stru^le  secured  the  west- 
em  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Albuia  (cl  below,  p.  336).  The  Serbs  also  broke 
away  from  Bulgaria,  aud  constant  plundering  raids  upon  the  country  were  made 
by  the  'Ma^n-ars  aud  the  Turkish  mmad  ]>e(ipU'  of  llie  Petshenpws.'  Meanwhile, 
however,  Feter  carried  on  a  luxuriou  i  life  amid  his  Greek  relations  and  courtiers. 

Under  the  government  of  this  good-natured  and  cultured  Czar  the  intdleetttal 
life  of  the  Bulgarians  was  exposed  to  severe  attacks.  A  few  yeats  after  the  intro* 
duetion  ul*  Clnistiaiiity  intu  P.idgaria,  a  sjiecifd  form  of  op|>nsition  made  itself  felt 
among  the  people  to  the  teaching  of  the  8tatu  Church,  which  b^u  to  decay  \mder 
the  iMuence  of  the  pedantry  and  preciosity  of  Byzantine  literature;  while  thia 
opposition  was  based  ti|x)n  old  religious  traditions,  it  was  specially  drawn  to  the 
teaching  of  a  new  sect.  The  not  inconsideralde  stm-ivals  (if  the  heathen  Uf;rian 
popnlar  mythology  and  cosmogony,  faded  remnants  of  which  still  exist  in  those 
districts,  formed  the  basis  for  the  development  in  Bulgaria  of  the  sect  of  the 
Bogumilest  whose  dualist  doctrine  was  at  the  out^t  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  TiognnuIi.^iii  Ixf^an  its  career  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with  the  settle- 
ment of  ihe  Arnieuian  Pauiicians  (p.  (i9) ;  m  746  Constantine  V.  Kopronymos 
had  ti-ansported  a  large  u umber  of  them  from  Syria  to  Thrace,  to  act  as  frontier 
guards,  and  a  persecution  initaated  by  Basil  about  870  can  only  have  increased 
their  numbers.  In  the  first  half  of  Peter's  reign  the  P  pe  P.opniiil  upiiean  d  in 
Bulgaria;  he  was  jUso  known  Jeremias,  aud  came  forward  as  the  refoimer  of  the 
Paulician  doctrine.  His  teaching  was  merely  a  new  stage  in  the  susady  develop- 
ment of  a  doctrine  formed  by  the  mixture  of  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Greek  tfaeoriea 
with  fragments  of  Christian! (  \  :  it  was  marked  hy  a  gradual  conformation  to  Chris- 
tianity, thoup:h  at  the  same  time  the  remnants  nf  (he  old  heathen  cosmogony, 
derived  from  the  Ugrian  religion,  were  not  cast  awuy.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Ugrians,  God  created  the  world  with  the  hdp  of  Satan,  who  eventuaUy 
desires  to  secure  tiie  chief  power  for  himself.  From  this  division  proceed  the 

I  Cr.  p.  343,  and  Konst.  Jirecek  in  the  Etghfy-liitttll  AOQUftl  of  flM  BitSOagdNffifihte  dw  kiiB|(^iA 
bdbffliKben  GeteUicbaft  der  Witaeosduftan. 
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good  and  tlie  evil  prindifdes.    Acoording  to  Boguinil,  the  good  diviiiity  was  a 

perfect  Triune  beiug,  the  creator  of  the  perfect  and  unseen  world,  inhabited  by 
Fpiritual  beinprs ;  while  the  bad  divinity,  Satfin,  or  the  devil,  created  the  visible 
cliangeabie  world,  the  cosmos  animate  or  inanimate..  The  opposition  arising  from 
this  ootrfxast  b^ween  matter  and  spirit  exists,  aecotding  to  the  moral  phUoeophy 
of  the  Bogumiles,  ooly  in  the  soul  of  man.  "The  soul  is  an  angel  fallen  fnun 
heaven,  imprisoned  in  the  body,  which  will  return  to  its  former  home  after  the 
last  death."  Besides  the  Scriptures,  the  Bogumiles  had  many  other  writings, 
which,  together  with  their  preaching,  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Bogamil  himself  made  a  ooUeotion  of  apocryphal  writings,  which  were  connted 
among  the  sacred  books  by  his  adherents.  His  gloomy  doctrine,  which  pronoonoed. 
the  damnation  of  all  animate  nature,  dominated  the  muni?;  of  the  masses,  wheteaa 
the  L  'bility  clung  ninre  closely  Lo  the  powerful  Eas^tcni  Church. 

Tiiis  intellectual  juovement  brought  mischief  enough  upon  the  Czar  Peter.  In 
the  year  963  the  imperial  throne  of  Byzantiam  was  ascended  by  Nioephorus  II 
Phocas  ({).  80) ;  at  his  secret  instigation  the  Russian  prince  (Svjatoslav,  STetoAlav> 
invailed  Bulgaria  in  Auj^ust,  008,  ami  dcvHsiatcil  ilie  cmmtr}-  with  die  support  of 
the  Byzantines.*  The  nobility  jdincd  iluj  Giveks,  wliUe  ihe  common  people, 
whose  minds  were  clouded  by  the  teachiiij^  of  Bogumil,  resigned  themselves  to 
quiet  neutrality.  Nicei>honi8,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  had  brought  a  dan- 
gsious  memy  into  his  own  neighbourhood  in  the  person  of  t!ie  Kussians,  and 
secured  a  peace,  which  was  to  have  hi^en  c-onfirmed  by  the  double  marriage  of  two 
Byzautine  princc-s  with  Bulgarian  princesses.  Peter  also  sent  his  sons  Boris  and 
EoDumuB  to  Cuu!>taulinuple  to  be  educated;  he  hiiustilf  enjoyed  iliis  doubU'uI 
psaos  only  for  a  short  time ;  he  died  on  January  30,  969,  leaving  his  tottering 
throne  to  his  son  Boris  II,  Attracted  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Danube  districtSr 
Svjatoslav  invaded  the  country  with  hh  Kussians  for  the  sec^md  time  in  the  sum- 
mer <»f  969,  took  the  title  of  Czar  and  established  himseli  in  tiie  countrj- ;  this 
was  a  deathblow  to  Old  Bulgaria,  after  an  existence  of  three  hundred  years.  In 
971  the  new  Bysantine  emperor  John  Tzimisoes  <pi  87)  freed  Bulgaria  from  tfa» 
Buisians,  but  incorporated  it  with  the  Bysantina  Empire.  Boris  II  was  forced  to 
abdicate,  and  his  younger  brother  Komanus  was  made  an  eunuch* 

(e)  The  Siimanids  of  West  Bulgaria  {963-1014).  — MVeai&ta  Bulgaria  alone 
con^mied  an  independent  ezistenoe  under  Siiman  1,  who  had  secured  his  inde- 
peodsnee  under  the  Czar  Peter  in  9G3.  He  left  behind  him  four  sons  ;  of  these 
his  successor,  tlie  Czar  David,  fell  in  l>attle  again.st  the  nomad  Wallarhian?,  while 
Moses  lo8t  lii.H  life  in  an  attack  upon  Seres ;  the  tliiiti  son,  Aaron,  was  executed  by 
ths  orders  of  his  youngest  brother,  Samuel  (of.  p.  40).  Samud  now  ascended  the 
throne  of  Western  Bulgaria,  and  retained  it  for  almost  four  decades,  amid  grsat 
confusion  (976-1014).  His  domestic  policy  was  guided  by  one  great  principle, 
to  avoid  arousing  the  hostility  either  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  country  and  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  powerful  nobles  (bulyaia), 
or  of  the  Roman  Church,  which,  had  conferred  the  Czar's  crown  upon  him,  as 
before  upon  Symeon  and  Peter,  or  again  of  the  Bogumiles^  who  wme  sprsad 
thiooghout  the  country. 

*     *  See  tin  ilftte  Udag  tUi        '*  A  Oavatiy  7|^t  tstwMA  Bnlg^iltua  and  Bnnkin  In  ihe  Tantik 

Ceatuiy."  . 
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After  the  death  uf  the  emperor  Tzimisces  (976)  the  throue  of  Byzanti\im  was 
ascended  bj  two  jouths  of  the  family  of  Basil  I,  the  brothers  Basil  II  aad  Con- 
ttantine  YIII ;  revolts  thereupon  broke  out  in  every  ooraer  of  tlie  wide  empire. 
Tills  induced  the  Czar  Samuel  to  liberate  the  Bulgariattt  in  Moesia,  who  had  been 
hastily  suhtiuLiI  ht  .)  (o  restore  the  kingdom  of  Symeon  within  its  former  bound- 
aries. Howevi^r  Buiiil  II,  who  was  a  cruel  ruler,  notwithstanding  his  monastic 
mode  of  life,  had  made  it  his  object,  immediately  upon  entering  upon  his  govmn- 
ment,  to  bring  about  the  complete  subjugation  ot  the  Bulgarians.  Samuel  invaded 
Tlirace  and  marched  upon  Tlie.^saly  ainl  liellas,  devastatinj^  the  countr}-  as  he 
went  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  Isker  between  Ichtiman  and  bimokov  in  981, 
at  Sloponian  (Stiponje) ;  Basileios  himself  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  escaping  to 
Philippopolie.  A  peace  of  fifteen  years  succeeded,  pardy  interrupted  by  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  besiege  Sofia  ^leanwhile  Sairuiel  conquered  the  coasts  of  the 

Adriatic  and  made  the  Servian  prince  John  Vladimir  his  vassaL  In  the  year 
906  a  second  war  broke  out  against  Basil  II,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Bulgarian 
array  was  annihilated  on  the  banks  of  the  Spercheios.  In  the  following  years  the 
Byzantines  occupied  the  1  >nlparian  country  without  etriking  a  hluw  (nnly  the  fortress 
of  Pemik  or  Peringrad  oii  tlie  Struiiia  held  nut  in  100.!  as  vigorously  as  afterwards 
in  1016)  ;  the  result  was  ilmL  at  the  outbreak  of  the  lust  war  Samuel  was  in  pos- 
session only  of  Western  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  the  environs  of  Sofia.  In  the 
south  of  the  passes  of  Kl(e)idion  and  Kirabalougon  (Kimpolung  in  Koumania), 
his  army  was  annihilated  on  July  29, 1011,  on  the  B41asitz;a  mountain  (Valathistn 
cL  p.  88;  according  to  Wilh.  Gdtz  on  the  upper  Stmma,  between  Dupuica  und 
Samokov  Id  Western  Bulgaria).  The  Czar  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Prilep. 
Basil  II  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  his  Bulgarian  prisoners,  ga\  e  ever)-  hundred  of 
them  a  one-eyed  man  as  a  pnide.and  thus  allowed  them  to  return  home.  Samuel  was 
unable  to  bear  up  under  this  heavy  blow,  and  died  suddenly  on  September  15,  iOI-1. 

(/)  Tkt  Bj/mrUine  Supremacy  {/018-1J86).  —  Under  Samuel's  son  and  suc- 
oes«<»r,  rrabriel  ("Radomir),  the  Oreeks  ap^i"  invaded  Bulgaria.  Tn  1015  f?ahriel 
was  murdered,  while  huuting,  by  his  cousiu,  John  Vladislav,  probably  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  emperor  Basileios  II.  The  n^^iations  for  peace  set  on  foot  by  the 
murderer  led  to  no  result,  and  Basil  II  declined  to  aliandou  his  object.  A  fresh 
army  invaded  Bidgaria.  In  the  sjirinf^  of  1018  .lohn  Vladislav  fell  in  battle 
before  Duia/^^o.  After  a  short  and  desperate  struggle,  his  son  Fnmn  surrendered 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Court  Guards  by  the  emperor.  Fnm  the 
year  1018  onwards  Bulj^aria  for  full  (me  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  longer  formed 
an  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  whit-h  had  never  been 
more  powerful  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  since  the  time  of  Marcianus,  I^o  I,  and 
Justinian  L  The  work  of  the  great  Czar  Symeon  had  been  destroyed  (cf.  p.  88). 
Most  of  the  Bolyars  were  given  posts  at  the  Bymntme  court  by  I^siL  Katharina, 
n  dau^'hter  of  .John  Vladislav  (cf.  p.  40),  and  the  last  Czarina  Maria,  lived  in  Con- 
stautinopie  as  ladies  of  the  court,  while  liij^h  militan-  posts  were  given  to  the 
Sismanid  princes.  The  Bulgaiiau  Church  retained  its  iude^ieudence,  but  iUi 
supreme  head  was  no  longw  to  be  caUed  patriarch,  but  arehbuhop.  The  country 
was  divided  into  districts  or  themala,  each  imder  the  g<»vernnient  of  a  Strategns  ; 
as  these  othcials  usually  ()ecii{)ietl  then-  po«ts  only  for  a  year,  they  did  their  best  to  * 
exhaust  the  wealth  of  their  respective  provinces  with  all  speed. 
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After  the  death  of  Basil  11  the  East  Eoman  Empire  entered  upon  a  period  of 
decay  (p.  89).  Peter  Deljan  (Deleanos),  supposed  to  he  (he  sou  of  the  unfortunate 
Gabriel*  escaped  from  captivity  and  was  welcomed  by  ibe  nation  as  Czar  in  1040. 
At  the  same  time  the  Slavs  at  Dununso  proclaimed  the  warrior  Tichomir  as  Czar ; 
however,  he  was  soon  deposed  and  stoned  to  death  hy  the  people,  Deljan,  as  sole 
ruler,  then  underttHik  an  expedition  against  Thessalonica,  where  Manuel  Ibatzes 
(Ivac),  the  chamberlaiu  of  the  emperor  Michael  IV,  went  over  to  the  Bulgarians 
with  the  array  and  the  imperial  treasury.  Epinie  and  Hellae,  weary  of  the  eztor- 
tiMWcrftlwStrategi,  joined  Deljan.  He,  however,  UDfortunately  appointed  Alusian, 
the  yonn^r  brother  of  Jnhn  Vladislav  (p.  49)  as  co-re»^ent  in  September,  1040, 
and  by  way  of  thanks  was  drugged  and  blinded  by  him  on  July  3, 1041,  and  sent 
to  Byzantium.  For  this  reason  the  Bulgarian  revolt  came  to  an  end  in  Decemher 
of  (he  aame  year. 

Iramediately  afieiwunls  (104S-10r>3)  Bulgaria  became  the  scene  of  dreadful 
struggles  wit  h  the  pure  Turkish  race  of  the  Pelshencgs  or  Patzinaks  (p.  334),  who 
had  long  hefore  erobraoed  the  Mohammedan  &ith  ;  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  ateppes  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Crimea  by  the  kindred  race  of  the 
Kumanians,  and  had  established  themselves  on  eitlu  r  side  of  the  Balkans  shortly 
before  1048.  On  the  further  side  eleven  tribes  were  settled,  about  eighty  thou- 
sand in  number,  under  their  Khan  Tiracb,  while  two  tribes,  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  heads,  had  accepted  baptism  under  their  chief  Kegen,  received  settle- 
ments in  the  Dobrudza,  and  now  joined  the  Bvzantine-;,  at  the  end  of  104S,  in 
conquering  their  relatives  on  the  otlier  .side  of  the  Danube.  Tlie  prisonei^  were 
settled  by  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  (p.  90)  in  the  valleys  of  the  western 
mountain  distriott  in  those  of  Sofia  and  Nis,  and  in  Northern  Macedonia  (in  the 
plain  of  Ovcjiolje).  Some  of  them  were  also  emyilcved  as  iiiercenaries  in  Asia 
Minor;  bnt  in  tJmt  c^iuiitiv  ihev  revolteil  in  104'.»,  and  after  a  \  ij^ormis  stnijrgle 
concluded  a  liiuty  years'  peace  wiili  Eastern  Itome,  and  retreated  k>r  ihe  most 
part  beyond  the  Duiube  in  1054,  leaving  b^iind  them  permanent  remains  and 
traces  of  their  occupation.  In  1064  they  helped  the  Byzantines  to  drive  Imck  an 
invasiim  of  sixty  thousand  Kumanians.  In  1073  and  1086  they  gave  their  sup- 
IKyii  to  Bulgarian  revolts  against  Byzantium  and  the  Dobrudza.  It  was  not  until 
April  29, 1091,  that  the  Byxantlne  armies,  after  suffering  a  series  of  defeats,  were 
victorious  at  the  battle  of  I>ebunion,and  with  the  help  of  the  Kumanians  were  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  devastations  caused  by  the  savage  Petshene^'s  (p.  92).  Once 
more  the  prisoners  were  forced  to  settle  in  Macedonia,  or  were  occupied  elsewhere 
in  the  empire  as  miUtaty  oolonists.  Fetshen^  ardiers  opposed  the  crusaders  of 
Peter  of  Amiens  in  1069  and  the  Konnans  of  Bohemund  in  1097. 

Dui  inji  the  Byzantine  supremacy  the  sect  of  the  Bo<Tiiniiles  developed  a  wholly 
unexpected  vigour.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  cruel  persecutions  instituted 
by  different  emperors  (Alexioe  had  Uieir  chief  elder  Basil,  together  with  his  twdve 
"apostles,"  buint  in  Constantinople  in  1118),  the  Bogumile  doctrine  spread  west- 
wards hy  way  of  the  Byzantine  settlements  in  T/iwer  Italy.  In  Germany  the 
adherents  of  this  belief  were  known  as  Cathari,  in  Italy  and  Bosnia  as  Patareues, 
in  France  as  Albigen-se^^.  In  opposition  to  the  unlimited  dualism  of  former  times 
(p.  334),  tx)  which  the  Macedonians  clung  tenaciously,  a  second  party  rose  in 
I'uli^aria  during  the  military  confusion  of  the  tenth  centur}-,  which  was  market!  by 
a  belief  in  a  moderate  form  of  monotheism,  and  explained  the  existence  of  iSatau 
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not  as  a  primordial  being,  but  as  a  fallen  angeL  The  Bogumil  belief  is  of  grtat 
importance  in  tlie  bistoTy  of  human  cuTilization ;}  it  iB»  moreover,  a  vary  ratnaik- 
able  phenomeaon  that  saoh  a  rd^poue  movement,  originating  on  Bulgarian  soil, 

should  have  acqiiircd  infliienee  over  the  peo[ile  of  Western  Eiir(>])e.  The  stru^le 
initiated  by  this  doctrine  against  the  Komau  pricsllioocl  ovenui:iUy  led  to  liberatioa 
from  the  papal  oppression.  In  this  respect  the  liulguriau  B^jgumil  doctrine  coo- 
tained  the  germs  of  the  moremeot  that  was  to  develop  into  the  great  K^annstiaii. 

(g)  Thf,  Secoiul  Foundation  of  an  TndepmdtiU  St'ite  under  the  Aseniit 
(1197-1  ^'97). —  While  Bulgaiia  was  exposed  under  the  Greek  yoke  to  disnipiive 
forces  both  internal  and  external,  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  also  totterir^  to  its 
falL  The  Kumanians  were  established  in  the  Danube  territorieB,  the  islands  and 

the  shores  of  tlio  .Tlgean  Sea  were  devastated  \<y  the  Normans  and  Saracens, 
while  in  Asia  Minor  the  empire  was  threatened  by  the  Seljuk  power.  When  the 
emperor  Isaac  II  Angelos  (p.  97)  desired  to  enter  upon  a  marriage  with  Margareta, 
the  daughter  of  the  Hungarian  king  B^la  (1173-1196),  his  pkos  were  dieeked  \if 
want  of  money.  Fresh  taxes  were  impoeed,  and  the  BulgariaDs  and  Wallachians 
in  particular  were  subjected  to  oppressive  extortion.  Tlie  dissatisfied  parties 
were  led  by  two  brothers  of  an  old  Bolyar  family,  Pet«^r  and  .ToHOanne?  Ast'n. 
i'eier  was  crowned  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  in  1186,  and  an  archbishop 
indepwdwit  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantmople  was  set  up  in  Tniovo.  The  rebds 
were  SClUtered  by  the  Byzantines  after  some  battles,  and  their  leaders  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Danube  witli  the  Kiinuinians  (pp.  92  aud  3.'>7);  but  in 
1187  Asen  appeared  in  alliance  with  the  revolted  party  at  h'lUie.  li  iJie  v^ar 
1187  the  Byzantines  liad  recovered  the  corpse  of  St.  Jolm  or  Ivan  oi  iaia  ^uieU 
946),  a  oostly  relic,  which  B^la  had  carried  off  to  Gran  from  Seidiea  (TriadiUii, 
Sofia)  in  1183;  in  1188  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Bulgarian  Gssrina  by 
trcarherv,  nnd  an  armistice  was  concluded.  On  April  10,  llf)5,  Isaac  was  over- 
tliiow  u  liy  his  own  brother  Alexius  III  and  Vilmded,  when  tli  '  ["iin|>aign  against 
the  Bulgarians  once  more  ended  without  result.  However,  ui  the  midst  of  his 
career  AsSn  I,  who  had  made  Tmovo  his  capital,  was  kiUed  in  hia  palace  in  1196 
hy  the  Tiulyar  I\auko,  a  mountain  chieftain  of  Kricira  hi  Kliodope  (ll'J5-1200); 
he  called  himselt"  Alexius,  and  married  tlie  Hreek  princess  Theodora.  Peter  now 
took  over  the  guveiumeiit  in  conjunction  witli  his  younge<'t  brother  Kalojanj  but 
he  was  also  murdered  uiier  a  short  time  by  one  of  his  cumjjatriota  (iiy7). 

In  alliance  with  the  Kumanians,  Kalojan  or  Joanniss  (1197-1207 ;  pi.  103) 
made  annual  invasions  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  where  he  supported  the  revolt 
of  the  Bolyar  Dobroinir  Slirz  (Strei:aii;  the  Greek  Chr}f3e8),  who  wrested  the 
hij^hland  of  Vardiir  from  the  Byzumuie  Jiiupii^  in  1199.  In  1201  the  Byzantines 
were  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  Kalojan  and  to  leave  in  his  power  the  dis- 
tricts he  had  conquered.  The  Bulgarian  Empire,  reatored  by  thia  means,  ezlaided 
under  liis  government  from  Belgrade  to  the  Lower  Marica  and  to  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Daiiuhi'  t"  the  55trv'mon.  This  fnmtier  was  disturbed 
by  the  Hungarian  king  Emerich  (1196-1204).  Although  Kalojan  induced  the 
Kumanians  to  devastate  the  territory  of  the  Servian  prince  Vlkan  (Volkan,  Vlk, 
Wukan,  p.  290),  who  was  independent  of  Hungary,  none  the  less  the  Hmgwriswi 
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captured  from  him  five  bishoprics  in  Lower  Moravia-  With  the  object  nf  confirm- 
iug  his  royal  title  abroad,  Kalojau  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  III  req^uesting  a  grauti 
d  the  tiUe  of  Empeiot,  and  of  a  patriandi  for  his  kingdom  indepeiideDt  of  Con- 
stantinople (1202X  In  letnm  Bulgaria  was  willing  to  submit  definitely  to  the 
papal  suprenmcy.  Innocent  ITT  sent  Cardinal  T^eo  of  Santa  Croce  to  Bulgaria  in 
1203;  he  crowned  Kaiojan  on  November  8,  1204,  wilii  the  royal  diadem,  after 
consecrating  the  arclihifihop  Basil  of  Trnovo  as  primate  of  Bulgaria  on  the  previous 
day.  Kaiojan  accepted  the  kin^jr  crown,  but  afterwsvda  invariably  styled  himself 
Car  (Emperor),  and  arbitrarily  altered  the  title  of  Frimate  to  that  of  "Patnarch." 
This  uuion  of  Bul^ria  and  Borne  hadj  moreover,  no  influence  upon  worship  or 
doctrine. 

Meanwhile  Kalojan'a  poaifcian  had.  been  entirely  altered  the  fall  of  the 
^zantine  I^pire.    Gount  Baldwin  of  Flandera  (cf.  p.  340)  was  crowned  emperor 

in  the  Chiu'ch  of  St.  SoGa  at  Constaniinoiile.  Numerous  petty  kingdoms  appeared 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (p.  103).  Kal  ijan's  position  became  more  dangerous 
ever)'  day.  He  was  cuiming  enougii  to  otler  a  treaty  of  peace  to  Baldwin,  but  the 
popoaal  was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Frank.  An  opportunity  for  a  counter  stroke 
was  afforded  Kaloian  bj  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  population,  who  offered  him  the 
imperial  crown.  In  alliance  with  the  Kuinanian.s,  Kaiojan  occupied  Adrianople, 
ar?d  there  fought  a  decisive  ]>attle  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  April,  1205,  with  the 
advancing  Baldwin;  the  Latin  emperor  and  his  army  were  utterly  defeated. 
However,  for  thirteen  mcmths  (1205-1206)  the  Duke  of  FbilippopoUs,  Benier  de 
Trit,  held  out  at  Stanimaka  against  the  uverwhelmii^  forces  of  the  enemy.  Kaio- 
jan, however,  met  with  an  unexpected  and  premature  fate.  In  the  course  of  the 
siege  of  Thessalouica,  the  king  of  wliich  town,  Boniface,  had  been  killed  by  the  liul- 
^ians  of  that  district,  at  a  day  s  journey  fi"om  Mosynopolis,  Kalojau  was  slabbed 
in  his  sleep  at  the  end  of  July,  1207,  by  the  Kumanians  of  Manestra,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife.  He  died  on  tlie  following  day  (probably  Octobear  8* 
1207),  one  of  the  greatest  jn-inces  of  BuI^Mi  ia,  uoiwiLlistanding  his  cruelty. 

V><m\  (I'.oris  II;  1207  to  1218),  a  ni'i'lx'w  of  Kaiojan,  seized  the  Bulgarian 
throne  in  Trnovo,  and  married  the  widowed  t/.arnia  ^one  of  the  accomplices  of  the 
murder?).  The  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne*  the  sons  of  Asfin,  Johannes  As&i 
and  Alexander,  fled  to  Russia.  The  great  empire  which  Kaiojan  had  acquired  and 
maintained  v.-ith  his  strong  hand  entered  u|ion  its  decline.  I5nril  ]M)sse8Ped  liia 
uncle's  lust  for  conquest,  I'ut  not  Iiis  p;eneral-hip  or  his  statesmanlike  forethouglit. 
He  became  entangled  iu  w  ax  w  itii  iho  I'raaks,  who  were  now  in  possession  of  tho 
greater  part  of  the  old  Bysantine  Empire,  and  was  uttwly  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Henry  (p.  103)  at  PhiHppopolis  on  July  31, 1208  ;  he  then  confined  his  atteutiou 
entirely  to  the  suppression  of  disturbances  at  home.  'J  1.  '  Bogumil  doctrine  had 
obtained  so  firm  a  hold  on  men's  minds  that  the  people,  weary  of  continual  war 
and  oppression,  longed  for  peace  and  quiet.  Tho  Czar's  plans  of  con^iuest  were 
opfKMed  even  by  the  oourt  cirdea.  had  ri^Uy  recognised  the  reason  for 

thefsct^and  assembled  a  synod  of  clergy  in  Trnovo  on  February  11,  121!.  Tlu) 
synod  pronminced  an  anathema  up'-n  ilie  Bogumil  doctrine,  and  translated  a  legal 
code,  writlen  against  iheni,  from  tiie  Greek ;  the  best  known  adherents  of  the  doc- 
trine were  imprisoned  or  banished  at  Boril's  command.  In  1213  the  emperor 
Heaiy,  abandoned  by  all  hia  allien,  agreed  to  «  marriage  with  £otil'a  daughter 
Ibiia,  in  the  hope  that  the  Bulgarian  prince  would  support  htm  in  a  campaign 
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af^inst  the  Serbs.  Boril  certainly  equipped  an  auxiliary  force,  but  was  forred  t<) 
send  it  against  Johannes  AsSn,  who  bad  returned  from  Kussia  and  liad  collected 
a  luge  following.  The  result  was  that  the  Caur  Boril  was  taken  piuoner  and 
blinded  in  1218 ;  the  empertv  Heniy  had  died  at  TheBsalonica  two  yean  previ- 
ously (June  11,  1216). 

Johannes  Aa&o.  II,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  ]iis  time,  now  ascended  the 
Bulgarian  throne  as  Czar  (1218-*1241).  His  memory  as  a  humane  and  politic 
governor  still  survives  among  the  nation.  The  Byzantine  Georgios  Akropolita 
(died  1282),  the  preat;  locrothetes  or  chancellor  of  tlie  emppror  Yatatze,  rt^lates  of 
him  tiiat  all  his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a  remarkable  and  fortunate  man ; 
-"he  never  turned  his  arms  upon  the  people  at  home  for  their  destruction  nor 
stained  his  reputation  by  the  murder  of  the  Greeks,  as  hia  predecessors  auMWg  the 
Bulgarian  rulers  had  been  wont  to  do.  Hence  he  was  beloved,  not  only  by  the 
Bulgarians,  but  also  by  the  Greek??  and  other  people;'."  Hi.s  efVorls  were  chieHy 
directed  to  raising  ihe  prosperity  uf  his  country  rather  than  to  cunt^uest;  yet 
under  his  rule  Bujjgaria  acquired  an  amount  ot  territory  which  it  never  possessed 
either  before  or  afterwards.  A  special  case  in  point  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
important  Byzantine  frontier  fortress  Beroc  f  Aupusta  Traiana,  Stara  Zagora,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Sredna  Gora).  The  shores  of  Asen's  kingdom  were  washed 
by  three  mm.  Once  agaiui  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the  Cm  Samuel, 
all  the  Bttlgsrian  Slavs  were  reunited  under  one  rule;  this  continued  until  1230» 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  principality  of  Kricim,  where  a  nephew  of 
Kalojan,  the  Despot  Slav  (Sthlabos  or  Eskias;  p.  103)  of  Meleuikon,  iiad  been  liv- 
it^  since  1207,  and  from  1208  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Latin  emperor  Henry,  who 
gave  liim  his  illegitimate  daughter  to  wife.  About  1220  Asdn  II  married  Maria, 
tlie  daughter  of  Andreas  TI  of  Iluiigar}-  (rf.  genealogical  tree  on  page  340),  and 
attempted  to  secure  the  existence  of  his  kingdom  both  at  home  and  abroad  by 
various  peaceful  means,  especially  by  prudent  marriages  of  his  daughters. 

Meanwhile  a  new  state  had  arisen  in  the  Pindos  tei  i  i  y  between  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  and  the  Marica,  founded  by  Theodoros  Angelos,  the  ruler  of  Epirus;  within 
a  short  period  he  conquered  Achrida,  Prilep,  Pelagonia,  Durazzo,  Corfu  (1215),  and 
Thessalonica,  and  styled  himself  henceforward  "  Emperor  of  the  Komaioi "  (1 222). 
Asto  oonduded  a  compact  with  Theodoros,  to  whose  brother  Manuel  he  gave, 
about  122',  Iiis  illegitimate  daughter  Maria  to  wife.  Notwithstanding  the  rela- 
tionship thus  brought  about,  Theodoros  soon  attempted  to  conquer  the  kingdom 
of  AsSu.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  April,  1240,  at  the  village  of  Klukotuica, 
hetween  Fhilippopolis  and  Adrianople,  where  Theodores  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Adrianojile,  with  almo.st  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  Alliauia  as  far  as 
Durazzo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  corujueror.  He  set  irp  his  own  son-in-law, 
Manuel,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  remnauis  of  the  kingdom 
,  of  Epirus  and  in  Theasalonioa.  He  secured  the  obedience  of  the  Servun  king* 
Stephen  Vladislav,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife  in  1231. 

After  thus  securing  peace,  Johannes  Asen  II  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
the  internal  organisation  of  bis  kingdom.  By  his  splendid  buildings  he  trans- 
formed his  capital  into  one  of  the,  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
In  1231  ha  rebuilt  the  fortress  of  Cepelarska  RekaatStenimarhos  (the  Bulgarian 
inscription  upon  it  was  defaced  some  two  centuries  ago  by  Greek  "patriots").  He 
supported  trade  and  commerce  by  conferring  extensive  privileges  not  only  upon 
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natives,  but  also  upon  foreigners,  especially  the  people  of  Raj^usa,  who  then  had 
the  whole  carrying  tratle  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  on  their  hands  (p.  302).  Tr> 
secure  the  recogaitiun  and  the  iadepeudeuce  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  by  the 
Gceekfl,  he  fKmduded  an  allianoe  in  1234  with  ihe  emperor  Johannei  III  Dokw 
Yatatzcs  of  Nicnea  (pi  104)  against  the  Latin  1'  ipire,  and  anaoged  a  murriage 
between  his  nine  year  old  daughter  Helena  and  Theodoros  (the  second  I^scari^), 
the  son  of  Vatatzes,  who  was  eleven  years  of  age.  The  allies  now  devastated  the 
countiy  as  far  as  Constantinople,  although  the  Czar  Afi6n  was  excommunicated  m 
oonaequenoe  by  F6pe  Gregory  IX  on  Ifoy  25, 1236.  When,  however,  Aato  leoo^ 
nised  the  growing  power  of  his  ally,  he  suddenly  broke  off  the  alliance  with 
Vatatzesand  brought  home  the  daughter  he  had  betrothed  to  Tliendorn?.  Irritatf  l 
by  the  tolerance  which  As§n  showed  to  the  Bogu miles,  and  spurred  on  by  tiie 
Latin  emperor  Baldwin  II,  who  was  still  a  minor,  Gregory  IX  commanded  King 
B^la  lY  to  begin  a  omaade  against  As6n  on  Febniaiy  27, 1238.  The  Hengwiiiw 
were  able  to  oocapy  Walladbia  ICinor,  and  annxned  the  title  of  King  of  Bid- 
garia  and  Knniania.  A  new  wave  of  migration  then  ad^^nced.  1'he  Kttmaniaus 
(p.  338),  driven  out  of  their  habitation  by  the  ]\Iougols,  who  were  advancing  from 
Hussia,  iied  partly  (in  seven  tribes)  to  Hungary,  partly  to  the  friendly  state  cl 
Bulgaria,  and  partly  to  Thraoe  in  Asia  Minor,  where  aettlemaits  were  assigiMd  t» 
ten  thousand  of  them  as  military  colonists  by  ^'■atatzes.  One  fragment  only,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  mixed  people  of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  remained  in  their 
old  home.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  norUiern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  were 
for  a  long  time  known  as  Kumania.  In  the  year  1239  Aste,  strengthened  liy  tfae 
Xlumanians,  marched  npon  Thrae^  to  capture  the  Oredc  citadels  lliere,  faoiiCTCr» 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and  son  in  Tniovo  of  a  plague,  and  he 
returned  home.  In  the  year  1240  Aadn  married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Kf  imt 
emperor  Theodoros  Angelos,  whom  he  had  kept  in  continement  and  had  shortly 
before  blinded ;  however*  be  died  in  June,  1241. 

Under  the  suceessw  of  Asto  II,  Kaliman  I  (Koloman),  1241-1246,  who  wa» 
a  minor,  tlie  Tartars  returned  from  Croatia  and  Kussia  by  way  ff  Serna  an'l 
Bulgaria  (VoL  II,  p.  176),  their  stejis  being  marked  by  continual  divastati  a. 
Kaliman  died  very  suddenly,  probably  from  poison.  The  former  ally  of  Asen  11, 
the  emperor  YatatMS  of  Nic«ea,  immediately  sdzed  the  whole  countty  of  Bhodope 
and  Nortliem  Macedonia,  while  Miohael  II  of  Spiras^  ooeupied  Albania  and 

^  ll«ne  mkBown ;  an  AogelM  Soidiimioii,  inegitlomto  Imtlwr  of  AadronikM  Aqgdot  (cf.  90) 
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Weetom  Maeedoaia.  The  farothor  o!  Kalinum,  Michael  Asto,  who  was  also  » 
minor  (1246-1257),  could  make  no  head  against  Vatatzes,  and  concluded  peaoe 

withhiuL  In  1*254  PeriiStira  also  fell,  shatt^retl  1>\-  llie  Byzantine  siege  engines. 
Vatatzes  died  cm  October  30,  12n4,  and  was  succeeded  by  hiiB  eon  Theodoros  II 
Loskaris,  who  had  married  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Asdn  IL  Michael  Asba 
attempted  to  wrest  the  tanitory  he  had  losb  from  his  brother-in-law  in  1246,  but 
in  1256  was  forced  to  canolnde  peace  and  to  leave  all  the  Bulgarian  possessioDB 
in  Rbodopo  and  Macedonia  to  tlw  Byzautinea  The  Bulgarian  throne  bccamo 
wraker  and  weaker.  In  the  year  1257  Michael  As<^n  was  overthrown  by  his 
cousin  Kalinian  11 ;  he,  however,  died  unexpectedly  shortly  aftem^ards. 

The  Bolyars  now  choee  the  Serb  Oonstaatine  as  Gsar  (1268-1277);  he  was 
a  grandson  of  Stefan  (Symeon)  Nemanja,  and  possessed  extensive  territory  in 
Bulgaria.  He  had  married  Trono,  the  gTQnddan<]jhtcr  of  A^^^n  11  (cf.  genealogical 
table  on  page  340),  and  t'K)k  the  name  of  (Joustantine  Ascn.  I'unng  his  govem- 
ment  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  (j).  107)  captured  Constantinople  in  the  summer 
of  1261  and  put  an  eoA  to  the  Ftankish  dominioa  At  that  time  the  Czar 
Constantine  was  forced  to  turn  hie  attention  to  Hungary.  Between  1260  and 
1264  Prini'e  Stephan,  who  had  heen  intriisted  with  the  ndininistratioji  of  Tnin- 
syh-ania,  undertook  hve  canipaijjns  against  the  I'.ulgarians  and  wiliidiew  to  tlie 
frontier  walls  of  Tmovo ;  though  lie  did  nut  definitely  occupy  the  country,  slili  he 
aBMuned  the  title  *'Kittg  of  Bulgaria  "  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungarf 
as  Stefan  V  (1270-1272).  After  the  death  of  Irene  Laskarl  1  wife  of 
Constantine,  in  1270,  the  Czar  marrii'd  ^faiia,  the  niece  of  Michael  VIII,  in  1272 
(p  110).  When  he  failed  to  obiaiu  jM>sse!>sion  of  her  dowry,  the  towns  of 
Me«embria  and  Auchialos,  he  enlaugled  the  Byzantine  ruler  in  a  war,  which 
migfat  have  proved  serious  for  East  Borne  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
Nqgai  Xhan,  a  chieftain  of  the  "  Golden  Horde"  (VoL  II,  p.  180).  Michael  VIII 
waf  the  more  ready  to  he^n  nefjotiations  for  pffiee  as  liis  allies,  the  Albanians  of 
Berat  (1273),  had  deserted,  in  pursuance  of  their  Angevin  policy,  and  a  far  more 
dangerous  enemy  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  Angevin  Charles  I  of  Naples,  who 
lapidly  found  allies  in  Serm  and  Bulgaria. 

(/*)  Ivffj'fn  and  the  Tertrrvh  (7 ?77- /<??•?).  — Ton f?tnn tine  then  happened  to 
break  a  limb  and  fell  seriously  ill,  with  the  result  that  his  movements  were 
impeded.  The  consequent  inactivity  of  the  Czar  proved  fatal  to  Bulgaria.  Maria 
Adteoikiga,  Uie  second  wife  of  Oonstantine»  who  was  acting  as  regent  for  her 
young  eon  Michael,  "born  under  the  purple,"  took  the  power  for  herself  (1277). 
With  a  \*iew  to  clu  i  king  her  most  danpennis  rival,  the  half  independent  despot 
Jacob  Svetslav,  a  descendant  of  the  liussian  family  who  had  been  established  by 
Steim  V  in  the  Western  Balkans,  she  invited  him  to  Tmovo,  and  recognised  him 
at  II  floleiiin  service  as  her  *<  son,"  who  was  to  be  henoeforwaiid  oo^egsnt  with  her 
own  son  Michael.  However,  in  the  same  year,  1277,  Svetslav  lost  his  life  throuf^ 
the  intrifToea  of  his  "  mother."  The  Noani  Tartar??  n*?nin  invaded  the  defeneeless 
kii^om;  thereupon  Haiduk  Ivajlo  Lachanas  (uUo  knuwn  as  Brdoka),  originally 
a  diepherd,  played  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  prophecies,  gathered  a 
hand  of  oompatiiofes  and  twice  defeated  the  Tartars.  He  soon  announced  that  the 
saints  bad  appointed  him  to  the  throne  of  Bulgaria.  The  liard-pressed  people 
believed  him,  and  Bcdyars  and  even  courtiers  were  numbered  among  his  adherenta, 
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The  Cur  Constantine  rose  from  his  sick-bed  and  iiiarcbed  upon  him  with  thuBe 
who  remniiieil  faithful;  Init  Constantine's  forces  were  scattered,  and  he  himself 
was  slain  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  (in  the  winter  of  1277).  Ivajlo 
now  aacended  the  Bu^rian  thnme  as  Ozar  (1277-1279),  These  proceedings  in 
Bulgaria  had  roused  the  greatest  anxiety  at  the  Byzantine  court.  The  emperor 
Michael  lla^^lily  Tnarricil  his  daughter  Irene  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Asenids,  who  then  raised  a  claim  to  the  Bulgarian  crowu  as  the  Czar  Johannes 
Asdn  IIT.  MeanwhUe  the  intriguing  Gsanna  Maria  celebrated  her  union  with 
Ivajlo,  and  had  herself  crowned  together  with  him  (1278).  Attacked  simultane- 
ously by  the  Mougols  and  By/antines,  Ivajlo  was  unable  to  tn»intoin  Ju^  position, 
and  disapjHjared  at  iho  outset  of  1279. 

Maria,  who  was  with  child  by  the  usurper,  was  sent  into  confinemenl  at 
Adrianople.  Johannes  Asdn  III,  a  feeble  and  subservient  character,  entered  upon 
the  government,  while  the  jieople  supported  tlie  Bulvar  Oeorg  Terlerii,  who  was 
<leacpnded  from  a  nobie  Rumanian  family  and  related  to  the  most  powerful 
families  of  Bulgaria.  With  the  object  of  securing  the  support  of  this  dangerous 
rival,  As&i  in  gave  him  his  deleter  in  marriage ;  the  "  Hespab  "  Tnterii  was 
forced  to  send  his  former  wife  Id  Bulj^aria  and  his  sou  Svetslav  (the  Slav  name 
will  he  observed)  to  Nikaia  as  h  i-itages.  At  that  piint  Ivajlo,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  suddenly  appeared  with  a  laige  following  before  the  gates  of  Trnovo. 
The  emperor  Miehad  VIII  sent  two  armies  in  the  summer  of  1280  to  the  help 
of  his  hard-pressed  son-in-law,  but  both  were  annihilated.  Johannes  Astu  III 
fled  to  ron«tanlino]>le ;  (4po!-(t  Tertcrii  T  was  crowned  Czar  (1280).  Ivajlo  fled  to 
the  south  of  Russia  to  seek  help  fwm  Nogai  Khan.  There  be  met  his  enemy 
Johannes  As8n  IIL  Nogai  Khiui  amused  himself  for  a  time  hy  making  empty 
promises  to  the  rivals,  until  he  Kually  beh^ded  Ivajla  Asdu  III  had  son  o 
trouble  in  escaping;  the  sniiie  fate.  Charles  I  of  Naples  found  frenra  Terterii  I 
a  valuable  help  against  the  Byzantines.  A  French  army,  which  landed  on  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  obtained  Albanian  reinforcements,  was  annihilated  by  the 
Greeks  at  Berat  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1281.  The  Sicilian  \  es}>er.s  (^larch 
30,  1282)  put  an  end  to  the  further  plan  of  Charles  I.  On  December  11.  1282, 
Michael  VIII  died,  and  his  successor  Andronieus  II  concluded  peace  with  the 
Bu^rian  Czar  (,1248);  for  their  common  Mongolian  enemy  was  cooe  more 
threatening  their  frontiers.  II  <we\  er,  Georg  Terterii  was  able  to  offer  hut  feeble 
resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  Tartar.'* ;  he  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  atid  to 
^ive  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  the  Kogai  Khan.  None  the  less  the 
hordes  established  themsdves  in  the  empire,  and  Geoig  Terterii  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  imprisoned  at  Byzantium. 

The  Mongols  now  jilaced  theBolyar  Sinilcc,  who  had  marrie<!  the  f^randdaii^^hter 
of  Andronicu.s  TT,  on  tlie  P)ulparian  throne  (about  1292).  Nogai  Khun  shortly  after- 
wards fell  in  a  battle  agamst  Toktu,  the  ruler  of  the  "  Blue  Horde  "  in  Western 
Kiptjak  (1290-1312). .  His  son  Ghoki,  who  assumed  that  he  had  hereditary  r^ts 
to  Bulgaria  as  the  step-son  of  Terterii,  made  an  alliance  with  Theodor  Svetslav 
(Svetoslav),  who  had  spent  his  childhkiod  in  Nikaia,  and  drove  onf  Sroiler-.  How- 
ever, Svetslav  captured  the  Tartar  intruder  unawaies  and  had  him  aiiiuigied  by 
Jewidi  executioneiB.  His  government  (1295-1322)  was  at  fint  by  no  meana  devoted 
to  the  works  of  peace.  For  three  years  he  carried  on  war  with  Byzantium  and 
flomqueied  some  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  Hsmus.   Together  with  the  Czar, 
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his  nncle  Eltiinir  played  aa  important  part  in  the  country  ns  despot  of  Krun  on 
the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Balkans.  The  Byzantine  Empire  was  at  that  time  hard 
pressed  on  every  side ;  Ertogrul,  the  leader  of  the  Osuian  enemies,  had  founded  a 
BinaU  kingdom  about  1250.  Bithynia,  which  bad  been  extended  to  the  shone  of 
the  Propontis  by  his  son  Osman  in  1301  (p.  121).  The  second  half  of  the  reign 
of  Svetsiav,  which  lasted  almost  twenty-eight  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  at  bome 
and  abroad ;  in  1320  he  murned  a  granddaughter  of  the  old  Androuicus  II. 

After  the  death  of  Theodor  STetstev.  hie  son  Georg  Terterii  II  ascended  the 
Bulgarian  throne  in  1322.  In  that  year  he  occupied  Philippopolis,  but  in  1323 
the  town  wns  lost  by  his  Kusaian  field-marshal  Ivan,  owing  to  the  treachery  of 
the  Greek  citizens,  and  fell  into  the  bands  of  Androuicus  the  younger.  In  the 
same  year  the  last  descendant  of  Terterii  died. 

(0  The  Last  Siimanids  at  Trmio  {1323-139$). —Th&  Bolyars  now  chose 
Michael  as  their  Czar  (1323-1330) ;  he  was  the  half  Kuman  despot  of  Bdyu 
(YidiD,  Widdin),  and  was  a  son  of  the  despot  Sisman ;  with  him  begins  the  third 
and  last  dynasty  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  Trnovo,  ihat  uf  the  .^ismanids.  At 
tl;  It  time  (1327)  civil  war  was  raging  between  Andronicus  111  and  his  grandfather 
the  emperor  Andronicus  II.  who  borrowed  two  thousand  Kumaoians  from  Servia. 
The  Gnr  Ifichael,  who  in  1825  had  divorced  his  Servian  wife  Anna  (cf.  p.  292.  and 
the  genealogical  tree  on  page  340)  and  had  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor, 
a  sister  of  Andronicus  the  younger,  joined  first  one  and  then  another  An^l^onic^s 
with  tl»e  object  of  capturing  Coustantiuople,  and  thus  realising  the  dream  tif  tiie 
ancient  Czars.  However,  his  plan  did  not  succeed.  Constantinople  was  conquered 
on  Ifoy  24, 1328,  by  Andronicus  III,  who  deposed  his  grandfoth^,  aged  sixty 
(p.  109).  To  .secure  his  kingdom  for  the  future  the  Czar  Michael  conceived  tin! 
dangerous  idea  of  destroying  tlie  neighbouring  state,  the  rise  (jf  which  threatened 
his  existence.  In  alliauce  with  the  Byzantines,  Tartarii,  and  Wallachians  be 
marched  against  Stephan  UroS  III  (p^  291).  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
June  28,  1330,  at  Velbuzd  (Kiistindil),  at  that  time  a  Servian  town.  The  Bulga- 
rian army  was  defeated  and  the  Czar  !\Iichael  lost  his  life.  The  Servian  king 
erected  a  church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  battletield  near  tlie  village  of  Nikolicevci 
on  the  Sovolstica,  with  three  cupolas,  which  is  now  in  mins,  and  placed  his  sister 
Anna,  Michael's  divorced  wife,  and  her  son  Sisrann  II  on  the  throne.  However, 
tlic  real  power  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  broken.  Stephan  Uros  III  was  taken 
prisoner  and  strangled,  and  Stephan  Dusan  was  crowned  king  on  September  8, 
1381.  Meanwhile  the  Bulgarian  Bolyars  revolted  against  their  Gsarina.  Anna 
fled  to  Servia  and  Sisman  II  to  the  Tartan, whence  he  travelled  to  Constantinople, 
and  finally  settled  in  Xaples  under  the  name  of  Louis,  where  he  died  in  1333. 

The  Bolyars  then  appointed  John  Alexander  as  Czar  (1331-1365),  a  nephew  of 
the  Czar  Michael,  and  son-in-kw  of  the  Roumanian  prince  Ivanlro  Barasab.  He 
took  the  surname  of  Asen,  and  married  hl^  sister  Helena  to  Stephan  Dusan,  who 
had  entered  upon  his  government  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  brought  about 
an  alliance  between  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bessarabia  (cf.  p.  292).  While  the  iSerbs 
overcame  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Epirus,  and  the  Boumamans  defeated  the  Hun- 
gartans  in  the  swamps  of  WaUachia  (1330),  the  Bulgarian  Czar  fenced  the  Byzan- 
tines, after  a  victory  won  between  A'etos  TAitos)  and  Rosokastron  (at  Burgas  in 
1333),  to  make  peace,  which  was  afterwards  secured  by  a  marriage  between  his 
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son  ^ficliael  and  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Aiidnniicus,  iu  1337.  On  June  15,  1341, 
Auuronicus  ill  died,  and  bis  sou  Juhanues  V  Paiaiologos  ascended  the  tbrcnie ; 
the  learned  Gnuid  itomestikos  or  Viceroy,  John  VI  Kantakuzenoe  (p.  110), 
himself  np  as  an  oppositiou  emperor.  During  a  dvil  war  in  the  Byzantine  Emj^ie 
the  Czar  Altiamler  sucoeeded  in  considerably  extcndiiip  the  boundaries  of  his 
state  by  tlie  coiujuest  in  1344  of  the  town  of  Philippopolis,  and  of  the  fnllowinp 
fortreij&eii  ou  the  northern  border  of  Khodope :  Cepino,  Kricim,  Perustica,  St,  Juatina 
(Ustina),  Stenimadioa  (Stanimaka),  Aetoa,  Beadnos,  and  Kosnik.  Meanwhile  the 
dowahll  of  the  Byxantine  Empire  was  accelerate  d  by  an  alliance  which  the  two 
cnnfli(?t.ing  emperors  concluded  with  the  individual  Turkish  ])rin('<»s,  whn  were 
accustomed,  under  the  title  of  "  allies,"  to  devastate  everj-  district  into  which  they 
marched,  At  the  end  of  1353  (a  move  correct  date  t^as  lliat  comnunlj  current^ 
1356;  ei  p.  1'2C)  f.)  the  Turks  for  the  first  lime  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  (at 
T/.ynipe  on  ihc  Hellespont);  in  l->r4  Kail  ipolia  fell,  and  aooa  the  OamaiiB  eatab- 
liahed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Alarica. 

Xot  only  was  Bulgaria  likely  at  any  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Asiatics,  but 
her  flolidarity  had  also  been  destroyed  from  within  by  religious  disaension.  In 
the  monasteries  on  Mount  Athii.<  (j..  S7)  there  spranrr  up  amiuiK  tlie  monks  about 
]  846  a  special  form  of  mysticism.  'I'be  adherents  of  this  belief,  who  were  known 
as  Hesychastes  (Quietists)  (p.  109),  buried  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  tlieir 
navels  ontil  they  imagined  these  surrounded  with  a  supemataral  eplendour.  The 
monks  received  instruction  in  Bogumilisra  from  a  nun  by  the  name  of  Irene,  which 
became  the  occasion  of  more  ov  1  '«s  difCTraeeful  oriries.  From  these  exoe><^e'4  a 
revival  of  the  remnants  of  heatlit  ndom  was  brought  about  by  the  monk  Theo- 
doretos.  Theodoretos,  who  posaesaed  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  secured  a  lai|^ 
following  in  Bulgaria.  He  revived  early  heathen  customs,  in  particular  the  ven- 
eration of  the  oak-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  sheep  and  Iambs  were  sacnficed.  His 
medicinal  treatment  depended,  in  the  tirst  iui^ance,  upon  the  saeritice  of  victims 
for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  sioknesses  and  inducing  them  to  look  favoutaUj 
uj)on  the  }«tients  (the  custom  has  sunived  to  the  present  day  in  Turkey  at 
offering  victims  to  tlie  Xarnestiiik.  or  household  spirit).  Almtist  at  (ho  pnine  time 
two  monks  ap(>eared  in  iiulgana  (Lazaraud  Cyiill)  who  turned  the  Bogumile  move- 
ment into  more  dangerous  paths  by  their  contempt  for  the  saints  and  for  the  eroea, 
and  by  tlie  scorn  which  they  poured  upou  lahoar  and  marriage,  while  auotlier 
monk  disseminated  the  ennnnon  Adamite  hereby.  The  C/ar  Johannes  Ah^xander 
had  also  conlined  his  wife  in  a  monaster}-,  and  had  made  the  Jewess  Theodora  hi& 
Gaarina,  in  consequenee  of  which  Jews  obtained  special  priTilegea.  As  the  Tmim 
on  the  further  side  of  the  lialkans  were  extending  their  poBseseions  from  day  to 
day,  while  in  Bnljjaiia  the  IVsonniih"^,  Hesychastes,  Adamites,  and  Jews  pursued 
their  way  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  learned  monk  Theodosii  at  length  induced 
the  Car  to  summon  councils  (1 350-1355)  in  which  the  Boguroiles,  Hesychastes^ 
and  Adamites  were  condemned  and  the  flneroaehments  of  the  Jews  were  limited. 

John  Alexander  AsAn  died  in  the  sj>rinrr  of  13n5  ^and  left  behind  him  a  dis- 
united kingdom  tottering  to  its  itil.  Hia  son  John  Si.siuan  111  (l;iG5-i;i90  ;  of. 
p.  292)  reigned  in  Tmovo,  and  another  son  of  Alexander  in  Bdyn,  tiie  C^ar  John 
Strasimir  (Joan  Sracimir),  white  tiw  districta  ol  Fontoa  (Varna,  Kaliakra,  Emomu. 
Kozjak)  were  subject,  until  about  K^Sfi.to  (lie  Kumanian  despot  Dohrolic,  who  had 
inherited  the  estates  of  his  brothers  Balikis  and  Theodore.  Alter  the  capture  o£ 
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Adriaoople  in  1361,  and  PhiIipp<^>poli8  in  1363,Miu«d  I  tmisfeiTed  his  capital  froD 
]{ru.sa  to  "Kilreneh"  {]'.  127).  Danger,  however,  was  also  threatening  frc»m. 
anc^her  quarter.  Lewis  I  of  Ilmigury  conquered  iidyn  in  the  summer  of  1304^ 
and  earned  the  Czar  Sreoimir  txigether  with  bia  eonaoit  aa  priaonera  to  Ooatia  ; 
in  the  following  year  (ISGf))  the  C/.ar  Sisman  attacked  the  new  Hungarian  province 
with  the  help  of  Uui  Turks,  but  wus  bfiaten  back.  It  was  not  until  1309  Lhat  the- 
Bul^^iau  Czar  succeeded  in  wresting  bdyn  from  the  Hungarians. 

While  the  Chriatian  rulers  of  the  Balkan  Peninatila  were  at  war  with  on» 
anotiier,  the  newly  founded  Turkish  state  increased  atoadily  year  by  year.  Finally 
the  Seib  Wukashin  (Vlkasin)  revolted,  but  his  ami}-  was  destroyed  ou  the  night 
of  September  26,  1371  (p.  293).  Upper  Macedonia  was  incorporated  with  the 
Osman  Empire.  The  Servian  dynasts  were  forced  to  serve  in  the  Osman  anuy ; 
Marko  Kndjevic  (p.  294)  and  Conatantine  of  Velbuzd  alone  offered  a  tempoiaiy 
resistance  to  their  new  rulers.    Ivanko,  the  sou  of  Doljintio  also  held  out  about; 

against  the  O.smau  advance.  In  1?^88  the  (Jzur  Sisman  111  was  forced  to 
agi-ee  to  the  puymeuu  uf  an  aimual  tribute.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Sracimir 
did  homage  to  the  Osman  Xniir.  His  example  waa  finally  foilowed  by  the 
Klistendil  despot,  Constantine,  the  brother  of  John  Dragas;  he  fell  fighting  against 
the  Wallachians  in  and  he  is  still  rememlwred  as  the  last  Christian  ruler  of 

Velbuzd,  Xratovu,  Strum ica,  and  Slip.  Servia  was  deiivei-ed  up  to  Turkey,  as  the 
reaolt  of  a  battle  on  the  field  of  Amael  (June  15, 1389 ;  p^  298).  Turkiah  efforts 
were  now  concentrated  upon  Bulgaria.  The  downfall  of  the  country  was  secured 
by  the  fall  of  Tmovo  (July  17,  1393);  John  Sisnian  III  probably  died  in  a 
Turkish  prison  in  the  citadel  of  Philippopolis.  Uid  Bulgaria  liad  now  ueastd  to 
be  an  independent  bM». 

(k)  Ohi  Bnhiarinn  Art  and  Literature  in  the  Afje  pr^viotig  to  the  Turkiah 
Period  ami  dunng  the  Tranniion. — As  the  Bulgarians  were  destined  to  be  the 
rulers  of  the  Balkan  Peninaula,  so  they  were  also  the  founders  of  art  and  litei»ture» 
which  they  communicated  to  the  Other  Slav  races.  Tiirough  the  teaching  ol  a 
native  creed,  Borriiunlism,  they  brought  confusion  into  the  whole  of  Southern 
Europe,  then  absui  bt:d  by  the  Byzantine  culture,  with  its  exaggeration  and  decay ; 
thia  cnltnre  the  Bulgariana  too  accepted  with  all  ita  contradictions,  and  in  oompany 
with  it  they  declined.  With  the  first  Greek  woman  who  ascended  the  Bulgarian 
throne,  in  927,  the  first  step  was  taken  for  the  introduction  of  Greek  eivilization 
into  Bidgaria.  This  dangerous  influence,  however,  aflected  only  tiie  upper  clas^es^ 
the  Bolyars,and  the  clergy  in  the  towns ;  fresh  streams  of  national  feeUog  watered 
the  growth  of  the  Bulgarian  peasantry,  and  without  this  there  oould  have  been  no 
renaissance  for  Bulgaria.  The  interests  of  the  dominant  I>(jlyar  caste,  and  those 
of  tlie  i>eople  who  were  for  tlie  most  ]iart  in  a  condition  of  serfdom,  were  naturally 
in  dianieirical  opposition.  Energetic  Cmts  were  generally  hated  by  the  Bulbar:?, 
moat  of  whom  ruled  their  eatatea  and  their  people  exactly  aa  they  pleased.  After 
the  Osman  invasion  many  Bolyar  families  ac  cept od  Mohainmedauisra.  This  waa 
rather  a  benefit  to  the  body  politic,  in  so  far  as  the  division  between  the  Moham- 
medan nobility  and  the  Christian  people  grew  steadily  wider ;  the  lower  classes,  left 
to  themaelvea,  became  a  barrier  against  Uie  extension  of  the  Oaman  kingdoao. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire  literary  life  also  disappeared.  Most  of  the  work 
prodnoed  in  the  pre-Xurkiah  period  waa  lost.  Bogumiliam,  however,  performed 
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the  service  of  banding  down  to  poeterity,  even  under  the  Tuikisb  supfemaey,  the 

written  works  of  the  Slav  Church.  One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  works  of  tho 
Bogumiles  is  said  to  have  been  "  The  Questions  of  St.  John  Bojroslav,  which  he 
put  to  the  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor,"  Side  by  side  with  the  desrrijaiou  of  the  end 
of  the  world  thej  composed  a  cosmogony  in  which  tlie  old  heathen  ii^ditious  of  the 
Ugrians  were  accepted  and  fitted  on  to  the  BogumUe  teaching;  from  Bulgaria  the 
work  paased  to  I'ussia  and  Servia  and  to  France  and  Italy  in  the  Latin  trauBlation 
of  Nazarius,  ;i  bishop  of  Tpjier  Italy.  Other  works  ascribed  to  St.  John  were  also 
popular.  Such  were  "  (Questions  concerning  Adam  and  Abraham  on  the  011jei)i  " 
and  a  "  Sermon  upon  the  Mother  of  God,"  also  the  apocryphal "  Journey  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  Hell,"  the  "Story  of  the  Twelve  Fridaya^"  the  "Histories  of 
Daniel  and  Samson/'  a  tractate  on  "  Bad  Wives,"  which  was  inooipoiated  in  the 
collection  of  the  Czar  Symeon  (p.  240).  Besides  these  religious  works  numerous 
romances  and  fairy  tales  of  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Indian  origin  were  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and  were  transmitted  to  the  Slavs  by  Bulgarian  translatiooa.  The  life  of 
«  Alexander  the  Great,"  the  "  Legend  of  Troy,"  the  Indian  tales  of  the  Panchatantra 
(Vol.  11,  p.  417)  were  widely  known  among  the  Slavs  in  Bulgarian  translations. 
These  religious  and  secular  novels  formed  the  intellectual  pabulum  »>f  the  Slavs 
in  those  centuries,  not  only  of  the  upper  classes,  but  in  particular  of  the  common 
people.  The  ''Sbomiks"  (manuscript  collections)  give  an  cuscurate  idea  of  the 
current  literature  of  the  Bulgarians;  together  with  fragments  from  Byzantine  thvh 
logical  literature,  lliey  contain  numerous  apocryphal  writin^^s,  fairy  tales,  histories 
nf  mimelos,  Ipfrends,  and  essays  on  secular  subjects.  In  the  days  of  serfdom  the 
Sbomiks  atfect«d  tlie  pox>uiar  mind  so  strongly  that  many  of  these  apocrypha, 
stories,  and  legends  received  the  stamp  of  national  literature  and  were  inootptK 
rated  with  native  .songs  and  ancient  traditions* 

Of  the  historical  literature  of  that  period,  only  a  few  essays  and  fragments 
have  l)een  preserved,  as,  for  instance,  "  An  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Patriai'chate  of  Bulgaria "  (1235),  a  "  poiuenik  "  of  deceased  Czars,  patriarclis, 
bishops,  and  bolyara^  a  "Conspectus  of  Peoples  and  Languages,"  wherein  the 
people  are  compared  with  animals  (from  the  early  ]»art  of  the  thirteenth  century), 
a  "  List  of  T^aiifTiia<):e«5  and  Writings."  Apart  fmni  these  there  are  also  two  great 
compilations  (Letojiis)  of  popular  origin,  the  "Legends  of  Alexander,"  and  even 
some  apocryphal  books ;  one  of  tiie^e  includes  the  downfall  of  Coustaniiuople 
(1453).  The  greatest  historical  work  is  the  cbromde  of  Gonstantine  Manasses, 
(•arrietl  down  to  1078,  which  was  translated  at  the  orders  of  the  Czar  John 
Ale.vander  (1331-1365);  in  whose  reign  the  reformer  of  the  olunch  disrijiline, 
Thet>dosii  nf  Trnovo  (p.  346),  together  with  his  disciples  Dionysii  and  Kuthymii, 
composed  numerous  lives  of  national  ;»aiul.s  and  letters  totlie  ecclesiastical  princes. 
However,  in  the  following  three  centuries  more  manuscripts  weie  deattoyed  by  the 
Osmana  than  Bulgarian  industiy  oonld  r^ptlace. 


The  darkest  period  in  the  history-  of  the  Bulgarian  people  is  the  age  of  the 

Turkish  supremacy,  froTn  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
national  renaissance.   Trade  and  commerce  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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Hit!  lugher  others  were  almost  all  occupied  by  Mohamiiiedaus.  The  people  ezistpcd 
only  for  the  porpoae  of  beaiing  the  wei^t  of  taxntiini.  Victories  of  the  Auatrum 
armies  (pi.  305)  bad  aroused  idle  hopes  in  Biilgaria,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
ir^^^ted  in  vain  (o  the  south  of  Ilungarr.  At  no  period,  hinrevcr,  of  the  Turkish 
supremacy  were  men  wanting  to  drive  back  the  Turkish  oppresHiuu  by  armed  force 
and  to  continue  their  free  life  in  the  mountains.  It  was  not  so  much  rubber)-,  as 
meoge  upon  the  oppienMa  of  their  co-ieligioiiuts,  whidi  was  the  life-work  of 
ditie  H«yilks  (Kij^uks),  whose  struggles  and  advcuturea  were  immortalized  in 
numerous  son^,  surviving  even  at  the  present  day.  They  were  knightly  figures, 
impatient  of  servitude,  who  made  it  their  profession  to  plunder  and  slaughter  the 
tfobsmiDedans,  while  pn^^cting  and  supporting  the  Christians. 

After  the  fdl  of  die  Bulg^iriftn  kingdom  and  of  the  national  ehnieh,  which 
became  wholly  subject  to  the  Greek  Church,  many  of  the  Bogumiles  B0ii|^t  satis- 
fiiction  for  their  aiiimc^ity  in  Catholicism.  Numerous  Bogumiles  were  converted 
the  Franciscans  of  Bosnia,  such  as  Fra  Peter  of  Soli  or  Tuzla  (died  1623)  and 
hk  disei|ileB  at  Ciporovei  (at  the  souroes  (A  the  Ogost  in  the  Western  Balkans), 
at  Kala&veo  (Kalacli),  and  in  other  vtUages  near  Fhilippopolia.  These  converts 
afterwards  called  themselves  Paulicians  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  older  sect  of 
that  name,  p.  242),  and  emigrated  for  the  most  part  to  Ron  mania,  Transylvania,  and 
the  south  of  Hungary.  In  the  year  1688  the  emperor  Leopold  I  of  Austria  gave 
lu8  support  to  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  Bulgarians  of  CipcwoTci,  whidi  was,  how- 
ever, suppressed  by  the  Turks;  the  population  were  driven  out  of  their  settlenients 
and  fled  to  Kouniania.  A  few  of  tliein  also  readied  Transylvauia,  and  were  settled 
in  Wva  and  ^Uvincz-  Others  again,  who  removed  from  Petikladeiun  at  Nicopolis 
on  the  Danube  in  1727  to  Wallacbia  Minor,  which  was  then  an  Ausiriau  province, 
betook  themselves  in  1740  to  the  Banat  of  Temes  (Southern  Hungary),  where  they 
were  known  as  PavlikdnL 

In  1762  the  monk  Taysii  (Paysios;  p.  307)  of  M(»unt  Athos  wrote  a  small 
" Sloveno- Bulgarian  History  of  the  Bulgarian  Peoples,  C/ars,  and  Saint", which 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  the  modem  develupment  uf  the  iiulgariau  peuple. 
Ihe  enthnsiasiac  patriotism  which  inspires  every  line  <tf  this  little  book  found  a 
nady  response.  A  truly  popular  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Bulgarians,"  l>\  Paysii, 
was  widely  disseminated  in  countless  editions  and  revisions.  His  pupil,  Stoiko, 
who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Vraca  (Wratsha),  under  tlie  name  of  .Sofronii  (Soph- 
rouios),  continued  the  work  of  the  national  renaissance.  The  sentiments  of  patri- 
otism, hatred  of  the  Greeks,  and  contempt  for  the  Turks  are  even  more  strongly 
marked  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of  his  master.  In  1802  he  composed  trans- 
lations of  Greek  fables,  narrfitives,  and  aphorisms.  In  his  memoirs  he  drew  an 
accurate  picture  uf  the  age,  aliout  1804.  His  chief  work  was  his  sermous,  which 
formed  the  tirst  book  printed  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  in  1806,  and  for  that 
reasm  are  atill  popular. 

In  the  year  1786  Bulgarian  immigrants  again  appeared  in  Hungary  and  settled 
for  the  most  ]>art  in  the  county  of  Torontal.  In  their  new  home  these  settlers  in 
the  mountain  districts  have  retained  their  Bulgarian  nationality  in  more  or  less 
complete  purity  to  the  present  day,  while  the  settlers  in  the  lowlands  have  become 
a  mixed  people,  and  have  adopted  many  of  the  diatacteristica  of  the  Boumanians 
and  Serbs.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  entirely  lost  their  characteristics  amid 
the  mixed  people  of  their  new  home  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  Balkan 
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Bnlgaxjans,  ^aej  temekmHj  dmig  to  tlieir  ancient  enstanu^  a  habit  whudi  smw 
Tived  the  Bevraost  period  of  the  Turkish  supremacy.   The  diatom  of  household 

rommnnism  (Zadniga,  Sadmga;  p.  271)  still  connects  the  members  of  a  family 
in  u  corpnration  in  which  the  cleverest,  and  not  necessarily  the  uldest,  is  spoke?- 
man»  mtiiiages  the  common  property,  aud  distributes  the  labour  aud  the  prutits  of 
it  among  the  members  of  the  familj.  This  feeling  of  ooipoiate  family  life  hae,  bjr 
its  persistenoe»  given  to  the  Bulgarian  character  a  certain  narrowness  of  mind  and 
a  special  theory  of  life  which  deals  largely  with  facts  as  they  are,  clierishes  no 
pre5um])tuf)us  dreams  of  future  prosperity,  and  regards  life  from  au  eminently 
practical  point  of  view.  This  theory  of  corporate  family  life  is  also  appareut  in 
the  ancient  marriage  ooatoms.  It  was  in  these  scenee  of  patriatchal  &mily  hla 
that  iboB9  epic  poems  axoee  among  the  Bulgarians  which  immortalised  the  national 
heroes,  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  the  Haiduks.  This  proud  consciousness  of 
liunr  nationality  and  this  tenacious  preservation  of  old  customs  found  its  best 
representative  in  the  historian  and  ethnographer  Jurii  J.  Huca,  otherwise  known 
aa  Wenelin  (Yeoelin ;  1802-1839),  a  Bnthenkn,  botn  in  Nortiittn  Hnngaiy;  how* 
ever,  his  attempts  were  only  isolated  efforts. 

A  flourishing  literature  was  not  devcLiped  until  the  last  decade  of  the  Turkish 
supremacy.  Several  attempts  at  revolt  had  been  made,  and  nipped  in  the  bud, 
whereupon  a  number  of  Bulgarians  in  Bucharest  and  Odessa  made  it  their  special 
work  to  forward  a  movement  for  the  «ilig^tenment  of  their  people  Beron  cobh 
posed  a  primer  (1824;  Bukvar)  which  was  vay  widely  circulated.  Stojanov  and 
Pesliakov  first  attempted  to  write  Bulgarian  poetry  in  imitation  of  the  popular 
songs.  A  valuable  service  in  the  cai^  of  this  useful  literature  was  performed  by 
the  teacher,  afterwards  Axchtmandiite  (Hieromonach),  Keofjrt  Rilskii  (of  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  John  of  Bila;  died  1881);  he  published  the  first  Bul^man  grammar, 
in  1835,  for  use  in  the  first  purely  Bulgarian  school  at  Gabrovo;  he  also  produced 
a  Slovenic  I5ul^rian  Encyclopedia  with  Bpecial  reference  to  the  folk-lcjre  of  tha 
country,  and  a  chrestomathy  of  Old  Slovenish,  witli  u  Greco-8lovenian  vocabulary 
•  <1852);  he  translated  the  Kew  Testament  into  the  popular  language,  and  in  1875 
b^an  to  print  a  dictionary  in  Greek,  ecclesiastic  al  Slavonic,  and  modern  Bulgarisn, 
which  has  unfortunately  heen  continued  only  to  the  word  "  ovca."  As  the  uiuJem 
Bulgarian  literature  began  to  increase,  printing-presses  were  set;  in  se\eKil 
places;  thus,  with  the  supjKjrt  of  the  Bulgarian  colouy  at  Smyrna,  Couatautine 
FotonoY  published  the  illustrated  monthly  "Ljuboslovie.**  Almost  at  the  same 
period  (from  1852  onwards)  the  author  Petko  Ba&ov  SlaTejkov  came  forward;  by  his 
poems,  his  scii'iitific  dissertations,  ami  his  work  upon  the  folk-hire  of  the  conntrv', 
he  gained  au  honourable  jilace  in  Htilgarian  literature.  lie  laid  bare  ihc  treasury 
from  which  rich  deposits  of  original  poetry  aud  thought  have  been  brought  to  liglit 
by  the  later  antiquarians  D.  and  K.  IfiladinoT,  Golsikov,  Verkovift  (Vol  YIII). 
Matov,  Ivan  D.  SismanoT  (transhitor  of  the  German  classics),  Ze^ienkov,  and 
especially  Sava  (u'orgiev  (rjom  rh  ffufrrr-,  Gcorg  Stoikov)  Rakovskii  (dic<l  1S67; 
loc.  cit.).  Side  by  side  with  Slavcjkov,  nictitiou  sliould  be  made  of  Najden  Gerov, 
a  teacher  and  afterwards  a  vice-cousul,  as  a  poet  of  importance  (since  1S45); 
eince  1870  the  careful  style  of  the  writings  of  Ivan  Vaaov  has  gained  him  an 
honourable  place  with  this  company.  The  best  novelist  was  Lju])en  Karavelov 
(died  1870);  he  published  poems  and  numerous  tales,  marked  for  tlie  most  part 
with  strong  political  feeling.   In  XS60  Basil  Dnunev,  known  as  Bishop  Kliment, 
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matte  Htexatute  fall  within  the  middle  of  the  centuiy.  The  first  original  play*  the 
eomedy  of   Michael."  was  written  by  Sava  H.  Dobroplodiii;  he  was  followed  by 

Dobrjo  Popov  Vojnikov  after  1868,  who  composed  a  number  of  play?,  and  also  by 
the  above-mentioned  Drumev,  with  his  "Ivanko"  (1872).  Of  historians  who 
really  deserve  the  name,  Marin  Stepauovic  Drinov,  who  was  bom  in  1833  in 
plu^tuiSte^  and  taught  in  Ruasia  (Kharicov),  is  alone  worth/  of  mentioa 


After  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  of  servitude,  the  hour  of  Bulgarian 
freedom  was  at  last  to  etfike.  After  the  last  levotts  had  been  crushed,  in  1875,^ 
the  great  powers  samnwmed  a  conferenoe  at  Gonstaatiiwide  (December*  1876, 

to  January,  1877),  at  which  their  representatives  proposed  the  formation  of  two 
provinces  under  Christian  governors  (of.  p.  195).  The  Porte  drr  lined  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  stronger  measures  were  taken  against  the  Bulgarians.  Eussia 
dedarad  war,  and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  became  the  scene  of  a  despente  struggle, 
which  ended  on  March  3, 1878,  with  the  peace  of  San  Stefano.  The  Congress  of 
Berlin,  held  immediately  afterwards,  freed  Bul{?aria  from  the  Turkish  yoke  on 
July  13,  187S  (see  the  map  fat  ing  this  page,  "  Houmania.  Biil<:aria,  etc"). 

On  February  22,  1879,  the  first  Jiulgariau  Assembly  of  Notables  assembled  at 
Ttaovo  and  discussed  the  preliminary  questions  from  a  liberal  standpoint  (Oonsti> 
tution  of  Tmovo).  This  was  followed  (on  April  29)  by  the  first  great  National 
Assembly,  wliich  appointed  to  the  thmne  i  f  r)iilgaria,  on  the  day  of  its  opening, 
Princi3  Alexander  of  Battenburjj,^  then  tweuty-two  years  of  af,'e  ami  ne])lie\v  of 
the  liussian  Czar,  Alexander  11.  It  was  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances that  the  young  prince  undertook  the  government  of  a  country  which  was 
torn  by  every  kind  of  dissension  between  parties  and  vested  interests.  The 
Radicals  and  Consnnativos  woro  at  bitter  enmity  with  one  nnotlier.  Wear}'  of 
this  long  feud,  Alexander  issued  a  derhiniiinn  in  ^fay,  1881,  to  the  effect  that  his 
previous  efforts  had  bueu  ot  no  avail ;  he  asked  Lliat  a  new  Nati  nial  Assembly 
should  grant  a  change  in  the  constitution  and  give  him  ratmordinary  powers  fat 
the  space  of  seven  years,  that  he  ini|:;ht  bring  into  order  the  aflfairs  of  the  princi- 
pality, which  stood  in  preat  need  of  iinprnveinent.  The  National  Asf^embly,  wliich 
met  at  Svistov,  was  cnmposed  for  tlie  most  part  of  Conser\ative  peasants,  and 
granted  the  king's  dciiire  on  July  13.  However,  a  powerful  party  was  working 
for  the  fall  of  Alexander;  though  there  is  not  suiBcient  evidence  to  prove  that 

>  la  8«p<<ml)ef  in  Stm  ^igora,  in  April  and  Hay,  187S.  i&  tbt  &ediw  Qnntaad  Bhodop« ;  tiuM 
■wen  the  Bulgarinn  "  atrocities  "  or  "hoiTOBi"  of  W.  Bariog,  E.  Bcbnylar,  uoA  QladctOMi 

*  Cmurt  Mofttt  wn  Hutka,  1 1630, 
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they  had  allied  themselves  for  this  pnrpose  with  tho  Russian  consul  Ilitrovo,  and 
with  Colonel  Stapanov- Popov,  who  had  been  sent  from  Moscow  to  Bulgaria.  In 
any  case  the  prince  demanded  of  the  Czar  tliat  General  Leonid  N.  Sobokv  should 
l)e  Prime  Minister,  and  that  General  Baron  Alexander  V.  Kaulbars  should  be 
Minister  ff  War  (July  In,  1882);  however,  in  the  opinion  of  their  colleaf^nes  in 
the  Conservative  ministry,  which  retired  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1883,  their 
efforts  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  task  ot  tmnsformiog  Bulgaria  into  «  Russian 
province  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  To  put  an  end  to  all  these 
intripne?,  Alexander  ?er\t  a  vain  request  for  the  retirement  of  the  two  generals 
to  the  new  Kussian  agent,  A.  S.  Jonin,  at  the  beginning  of  September.  A  report, 
not  wholly  above  suspicion,  asserts  that  Jonin  then  handed  over  the  following 
ultimatum:  (1)  AkAtider  was  to  lenounee  the  extraordinary  powers  which  be 
obtaiiu'd  ill  the  year  1881.  (2)  The  Xational  Assembly  was  to  he  stimnioned 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution.  (3)  The  prince  was  tu  intrust  the  govern- 
ment to  Sobolev  and  Kaulbars.  (4)  lu  the  ease  of  refusal,  Sobolev  was  to  have 
the  right  of  absolving  the  subjecte  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  In  view  of  these 
dangers,  the  different  parties  met  together  on  September  18,  and  declared  the  old 
Constitution  of  Tmovo  restored;  on  the  next  day  the  generals  were  replaced  by  a 
niiuistiy  of  the  Liberal  leader,  Dragan  Caukov.  A  possible  dissension  with  llussia, 
on  account  of  the  recall  of  officers  on  either  side,  was  aToided  in  November  by  a 
fresh  convention.  On  December  17  the  alteiations  desired  by  Alexander  were 
granted  in  detail  by  the  Chamber. 

On  September  18,  1885,  tlie  Bulgarians  living  in  East  Koumania  revolted,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  a  utti<ni  with  the  principality  of  Bulgaria.  In  1878  numer- 
ous gymnastic  societies  had  been  formed  in  the  eountry  on  the  occasion  of  the 
hundredth  birthday  nf  the  (lerman  pmmntcr  (  f  gymnasties,  Fr.  L.  Jahn  ;  these  and 
smaller  associations  had  been  incidenially  working  to  dissolve  their  dependence 
upon  the  Porte,  which  the  Berlin  Congress  had  reaffirmed,  by  means  of  a  union 
with  Piulgaria.  Akxander  immediatd.y  started  to  Philippop<jlis  and  there  pro- 
claimed the  union  of  the  two  countries  on  Sept  nt  In-  '31.'  Milan,  the  king  of 
Servia,  declared  war  on  the  Bulgarians  in  conse^^ueitce  on  the  14th  of  November; 
the  Servians  were  defeated  at  Slivniea  (November  17  and  19)  and  at  Pirot  (Novem- 
ber 26  and  27).  and  peace  was  concluded  at  Bucharest  on  March  3,  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  nld  stale  nf  affairs  was  restored.  F.y  (lie  protocd  (if  Constantinople, 
of  April  5,  Prince  Alexander  was  recognised  as  the  general  governor  of  £ast 
Boumania. 

However,  certain  dissatisfied  officers  surprised  Alexander  In  his  bedroom  on 

Anpnist  20,  ISSO,  and  secretly  carried  him  beyond  the  frontier.  'Hut  in  the  next 
ten  days  the  reactionary  movement  proved  trium]ihani.  The  exile  was  recalled  from 
Lembetg  by  telegrams  from  Stefan  Stambuloff  and  from  the  lieutenant-colonel 
MutkuroK  Alexander,  however,  was  so  impzodent  as  to  imd  a  tdLsgnm  to  the 
( Var,  a.'^king  liis  oninteuauce  for  all  further  steps.  When  this  was  bluntly  refused, 
the  prmce  abdicated  on  September  7. 

Stambuloff,  Mutkuruir,  aod  G.  Zivkov  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  r^ency 
until  the  National  Assembly  elected  Prinoe  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  on  November 
10,  1886;  when  he  dedined  the  proposal,  the  Assembly  appointed  the  Roman 
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Catholic,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saie-Coburg  (Kohary),  who  was  twenty-sis  years  o£ 
age  OD*Jiilj  7, 1887.  He  left  the  direction  of  the  ministiy  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bauds  of  StamhulofT,  "  the  Bulgarian  TUsiiuirck,"  until  the  Russophile  party  again 
fjainwl  the  upper  hand,  on  March  .".0,  1894  Stambuloff,  the  great  champion  of 
national  independence,  fell  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  July  15,  1895.  Since 
that  period  much  has  been  done  towards  a  compix)uiise  with  Kussia  (1895-1896 
and  1901-1902)k  Domestic  polity  suffered  partly  under  the  influenoe  of  unfovoww 
able  financial  oonditions  and  under  the  oootinual  disturbances  caused  by  the 
Macedonian  question  (p.  197),  for  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  found,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  of  Murzteg,  concluded  between  Kussia  and  Austria  in 
October,  190a 

3.  THE  BOUMANIANS 

A.  The  Origin  ov  the  Koumanuns 

As  infinite  number  of  different  theories,  both  in  scientific  and  in  pseudo- 
scientific  circles,  have  continually  reaj^peared  until  recent  times  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Boumanians,  a  nation  which  has  settled  in  smaller  groups  in  tiie 
BsUkan  teiiitoiies  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in  a  cohermt  body  in 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Roumania.  This  people  is  known  by  the  Slavs  (like  all 
the  Roumanians  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic)  as  Wlach,  Walach 
(Vlach,  plural  Vlasi),  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Oermanir  "  Wahl "  (Welsh). 
The  Koumanian  shepherds  of  the  mountains  of  Dinai  were  distinguished  from  the 
Italian  townspeople  of  Dalmatia  as  the  Black  Vlachs  "  (Moroblachi,  Mwlacohi ; 
et  also  p.  353).  Like  Italian,  8|>auish,  and  French,  Roumanian  has  descended 
from  popular  Latin,  of  the  kind  spoken  by  the  Kttnianu^ed  suhject.s  (>f  INune  dur- 
ing the  Hrst  six  centuries  of  our  era  on  the  Ix^wer  Uanvihe  and  in  ancient  Dacia 
(Tranaylvanm).  Hence  the  name  "  Daco-Romani "  (Daco-Roumaniau),  to  distin- 
guish this  from  the  other  Bomance  languages.  For  the  period  of  the  colonisation 
of  Dacia  by  the  Romans,  the  hest  de$crij)tive  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Dacian  war  decorating  the  pillar  of  Trajan,  whi<h  have  been 
well  reproduced  by  W.  Froehner  and  Gust.  Arosa  (1872-1874),  and  in  most 
admirable  style  by  Konr.  Eichoriua  (smee  1896). 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a.  d.  shepherd  peoples  might  have 
immigrated  from  the  Apennines,  fn»n  the  papal  district  and  fn)in  the  Romagna, 
near  Ravenna  (formerly  known  as  Romania"),  during  the  pen  )d  of  iJie  Lombard* 
and  the  Byzantine  confusion  by  way  of  Friuli,  to  lUyricum,  to  tlie  modern  Rosnia 
and  North  Albania ;  Romans  may  thus  have  come  to  the  Balkans,  and  within  the 
Slav  districts  the  dialect  of  these  shepherds  may  have  extended  and  have  become 
an  individual  Romance  language  by  corresponden  ith  its  environment.  All 
this,  however,  is  mere  theorj',  impof?siT)Ie  to  prove  by  the  evidence  at  onr  disposal, 
and  no  longer  tenable,  for  scieutitic  reasons.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  apart 
from  the  phonetic  influences  of  Slavonic  and  Albanian,  the  Roumanian  language, 
like  the  Albanian,  places  the  article  at  the  end  of  the  word«  fcrais  the  future  tense 
bf  periphiasis*  has  borrowed  its  numeral  system  from  Slavonic,  and  that  both 
Isaguages  have  bonowed  a  laige  number  of  technical  terms  lequired  by  civilization. 
VOL.  v-a 
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H.  Tiki  in  estimate  the  numerical  proportion  of  Slavonic,  Low  Latin,  Turki^ 

Greek,  Magy:ir,  and  A11);inian  in  tin-  vocabulary  of  literary  IIoum;inians,  n.-.  about 
the  fullowin,!,':  76;  52;  14;  13;  10;  1.  Early  hi^lo^y  jiiu^L  iluTcfuie  be  regarded 
as  having  lun  something  like  the  following  cuurse :  the  Bcaut/  native  populatioii 
of  Daoo-Thracian  origin  coalesced  vith  numerous  soldiers  and  colonists,  whose 
popnlar  Latin  su<<a  Ixc  ame  individual  in  character,  but  in  spile  of  all  clmnges 
preserved  its  fundamental  Komance  type.  Tliis  pnK'css  of  chan<Tp  is  best  dt'ia> 
in  volume  1  uf  (  Iil-  "  History- f)f  t!u'  Kouuianiuu  People,"  by  N.  Joi^a  ((imba,  11'05). 
in  the  year  G97  (and  to  souie  extent  a  century  earlier  j  cf.  p.  325)  the  1*  inuu-Ugiiiu 
Bnlgarians  migrated  into  the  country,  and  preserved  their  "  Turanian  **  language 
(cf.  ]i.  "75)  for  three  centuries  before  they  were  absorbed  by  the  mixed  peopksot 
the  15alkan  T'enin-sula ;  during  that  time,  the  influence  which  tliey  exerted  upon 
Albanian,  medieval  Greek,  etc.,  was  naturally  also  extended  to  early  iJouuianian. 
Side  by  side  with  and  subsequent  to  this  influence  we  have  to  take  iuto  accouat 
the  strong  and  permanent  influence  of  the  Slav  population  (p.  273).  Not  until 
that  time,  if  we  may  believe  Moses  Caster,  did  Koumanian,  thus  transformed,  come 
into  contact  witli  Albanian,  wlTuli  had  been  no  less  modified  by  Turanian  and 
Slav  intiueuces  (liie  Thraciau  origin  of  Albania  has  been  explained  on  page  220). 
Uf  stiU  later  date  are  the  modifications  which  Boumania  owes  to  Bulgarian,  Tuiit- 
ish,  and  Modem  Greek. 

The  main  dialect  of  the  Roumanian  language  is  spoken  by  about  nine  millioos 
of  people  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  Bessarabia  and  Transylvania,  in  the 
Banat,  in  part  of  Hungary  and  Bukovina,  and  alone  possesses  any  literature;  two 
aubordinate  diakcto  ako  ois^  the  South  or  Haoedoman  Iloumanian  of  the  Xuta> 
Wallachians  or  Zingars  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  Theasaly,  and  Epinis  (amuuniiug 
to  about  one  million  people;  Kucovlasi  =  Limping  Wallachians),  and  the  half 
Slav  Istro-Roiinianian,  which  is  spoken  by  about  three  thousand  y>eople  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  east  coast  of  Istria  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Karst  range  side 
by  bide  with  the  Croatian,  which  is  the  dominant  language. 

After  the  extensive  settlements  of  Eoman  oolonists  by  Trajan  (VoL  IV,  p.  43S), 
the  former  land  of  Dacia  for  many  Jei-ades  occupied  the  position  of  a  fp-iiiier 
territory  or  outpost  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  as  that  empire  decline<l  to  it«;  fall,  llic? 
barbarians  caused  increasing  disttirbanccs,  which  only  occasionally  and  for  siiort 
periods  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  security,  as  under  the  emperor  Mazlmio  (235-288). 
Aurelian,  ilie  "  Kestorer  of  the  Empire"  (270-275),  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
further  bank  uf  the  Danube  to  the  (I  iLhs,  to  transport  the  c  olonists  over  the  stream, 
and  to  form  u  new  J)acia  on  the  south.  From  tliat  peril >il  the  district."?  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Danube  were  invariably  tlie  object  ui  the  invadiug  hordes  of 
barbarians  as  they  advanced  to  the  southwest  The  Huns  and  Gepids  about  450 
■were  .succeeded  a  century  later  by  the  Avars  (about  555),  and  by  the  Slavs  (previ- 
ously the  Ante?  ;  cf.  p.  328),  in  different  advances  and  attacks.  Tlien  in  C7'J  came 
tlie  I'lulyarian.s  f  Kh-T/ur.s  and  Old  Ziagirs,  p.  327),  and  after  one  hundred  and  iiity  or 
two  hundred  yeur^  tiie  Mag\ari>,  from  about  840  to  8G0  (p.  325),  whose  settlemeots, 
in  parts  at  least,  were  only  temporary.  Such  fragments  of  Boman  colonial  dvilisa* 
tion  as  survived  those  stormy  times  were  hard  beset  by  the  repeated  raids  of  the 
Petshenegs  (about  900  ;  pp.  85  and  337)  and  by  the  KunKoiiiui'^  or  U/es  (about 
1050;  pp.  92  and  3:?8>.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  no  deluded  chrouolog}-  free  from  suspicion  can  be  given.    It  can  be 
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obsen'Cfl,  howpvcf,  in  the  barest  outlines,  that,  apart  from  tlie  numerous  invasions 
o£  the  barbarians,  one  striking  except  ion  is  to  be  ob3er\'ed,  consistkig  in  certain 
scanty  remoanta  of  Qermanic  languages  (Western  Gothic  and  Gepid),  while  Slav 
and  Ural  Altaic  or  North  Mongolian  blood  was  infused  into  the  Daco-Iiouuianian 
population  that  remained  in  tlie  plains  (Bessarabia,  Dobrudza,  and  Wallacliia). 
The  pure  Daco-Roumauian  nationality  may  have  8ur\ived  iu  a  fragmentary  state 
among  the  inaccessible  wooded  mountains  of  Korthwcst  Moldavia  and  Transyl- 
vania, also  in  Dacia  during  tha  period  of  Aureliaii ;  these  elemente  may  have 
left  their  highlands  when  the  country  was  pacified  or  passed  north  rf  the  Danube, 
and  again  have  exerted  a  special  induence  upon  the  motley  complexion  of  the 
uatiou  now  known  as  "  Eoumauiau."  Worthy  of  meatiuu  w  the  custom  of  the 
Oarpatiiiaii  shepherds  to  brii^^  thsir  sheep  U>  winter  in  WaUad&ia  or  Mddavia ; 
similarly  the  Wollachians  of  Thessaly  sent  their  flocks  during  the  summer  into 
the  mountain?^  of  Bulpffiria  ("the  wandering  Transylvania,"  to  quote  the  title  of 
Joh.  iiaut^,  ut  "  la  transhumance  "  of  Em.  de  Martoime).  Kotwithstauding  this 
regular  change  of  rituattoD,  Tranaylvania  cannot  be  regarded  aa  the  true  cradle 
of  the  Boumauiau  race  iu  earlv  or  later  times. 

Duriup  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  is  noticeable  that  similar  princi- 
palities or  buuuts  were  formed  in  Uacia,  of  which  those  advaucing  too  far  from 
'Transylvania  into  the  low  lands  of  the  Theias  fell  under  Magyar  suprenuu^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duchies  which  spread  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Oar* 
pathian  Mountains  were  able  to  maintain  their  gnnind  against  the  Pctshenegs, 
Kumanians,  and  Mongols.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ueutury  the  twa 
kix^doms  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  their  existence,  starting  from  the 
Oaipatbiflns,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  in  mutual-  indepttidence  with  a  history 
of  tibeir  own. 

J?.  Wallachia 

(a)  TJie,  JTnvse  of  Bns^mh  (nnfil  J6o4).  —  At  the  outset  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Wallachia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Huugariau  kings  of  the  house  of  Arpdd. 
"B&A  TV  gave  the  country  in  1247  to  the  Knights  of  St  John,  with  the  exception 
of  the  half  Rumanian  "terra"  of  the  "Olacus"  Seneslav,  who  was  at  that  time 
Voivod  of  "fJicat  Wnllachia  "  *  •  ihe  east  of  the  river  nU  (Aluta,  Alt),  and  with 
the  exception  also  of  the  "  jveneziatus "  (jurist!  let  ion)  of  the  Voivod  Latovol 
(Litovoy,  eifoneottsly  known  as  litean  or  Lythuu),  who  was  almost  independent; 
Wheu  Ladislatis  IV,  the  Human,  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary  in  1272, 
while  yet  a  minor,  Litovn!  and  his  hmthcr  attempted  to  ^hake  off  the  hur- 
deasome  obligation  of  yearly  tribute,  but  Litovol  was  killed  about  1275,  and 
his  brother  Barbat  was  obliged  to  pay  a  high  ransom.  Shortly  afterwards  , 
Basaiab  (Bassaraba),  a  son  <rf  Tyhomirs  (Tugomire,  or  to  give  him  his  Chris- 
tian name,  Ivankos,  tilmut  1200),  and  a  grandson  (jf  the  ahi've-menticined  Sone.sla%-, 
founded  to  the  west  of  the  Olt  the  priucijialit f  f  "  Tiaii.sali»ina "  (Huugariau 
Wallachia,  or  Wallachia  Minor  ;^  iu  Moldaviuxi,  ALuteuia),  with  Arge?  as  the 


'  It  sliotil.l  ]*■  iili^ierreU  that  Moldavia,  constitutionally  a  bUlc  of  later  liiit*-,  in  lotitnkst  to  Wallachui 
or  the  "  Rouniautan  tcriitoiy  "  iu  gmenl,  if  occiuioiiaUy  known  aa  Wallachia  "  Minor,"  until  it  was  over- 
aludowed  by  the  older  Btigbboaratot*  tiaitr  Alcaundar  dw  Good;  vader  Stcphao  the Giwt  itf>  MnietimM 
koMm  aa  BogdanLi. 
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capital.  lu  cotitmst  to  Moldavia,  which  wa?*  rhiefly  formed  by  foreign  immi- 
graute,  this  priucipality  is  a  state  which  developed  from  its  owu  resources. 
The  pow«r  of  Baaanb  was  connderably  diminished  by  the  defeat  of  hie  ally, 
2£chut  l  Tmovo,  at  Velbuzd  (1330;  p.  345).  However,  the  attempt  of  the  HuD« 
gariau  Augevin,  Charles  Kobert  T,  to  re-enforce  a  half-foi^tten  homage,  became 
a  total  failure  amid  the  wilderness  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  j  Basarab  (died 
about  1340)  remained  inaeter  of  the  whole  of  "the  Roumanian  territory,"  which 
indeed  became  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  nucleus  of  a  state  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  wonl.  llmvevor,  this  •' Walhichia  Minor,"  wliich  began  its  history  with 
much  promise,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  "  Wallachia  Major,"  and  falls  into 
the  background. 

The  son  of  Basarab  (Nicholas)  Alexander  concluded  an  independent  agreement 
with  I.iiuis  T  the  Great  at  Knmstadt  (1 342-1382),  concerning  the  conditions  on 
which  he  held  his  position  as  Voivod ;  however,  in  his  own  countrj'  his  rule  was 
largely  diatarbed  by  dis.satisfied  subjects.  To  his  period  belongs  the  foundation  of 
a  new  principality  in  Moldavia  (near  Baia)  by  Bogdan  (ct  B63) ;  the  affairs  of 
tlie  l^alkun  Peninsula  in  his  proximity  induced  Alexandor  t<>  h-ave  this  ambitious 
rival  in  peace.  In  1359  the  Byzantine  inetrnjxilitnn,  Hyii'  inthus,  came  from 
Viciua  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danulie  to  Huugaiiau  Wallachia  a.s  Exarch.  By  his 
first  wife,  probably  a  Servian  or  Bosnian  woman,  Alexander  Basarab  had  a  son 
Vlad  (Vladislav,  Vlaico,  Layko) ;  aftenvards,  about  1350,  he  married  a  Roman 
Cathnlir.  the  Hungarian  (lata,  and  died  on  November  16,  1364.  Layko  (died 
1377  or  1382  to  1385)  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  againsi  King  Louis;  as 
<MrIy  as  1369  he  styled  himself  in  his  documents  "  Ladislans  by  the  Once  of  God 
and  the  King  of  Hungary,  Voivod  of  Wallachia,  Ban  of  Syrmia  and  Duke  of 
Fogaras"  (Fogaras,  in  Transylvania,  was  afterwanls  granted  a?  a  fief  to  the  Voivod 
of  Wallachia  by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  as  it  was  a  secure  refuge  in  the  period  of 
Turicish  invasions,  which  began  in  1367  and  1385).  Under  Layko,  Aiiges  became 
aBoman  bishopric  iu  136'.),  although  the  conversion  desired  by  the  Pope  was  not 
accepted  on  the  side  of  the  Voivrxl.  In  fact,  his  iuclinalinn  to  the  Creek  Church 
was  plainly  apparent  in  the  marriage  of  the  successor  liadu(l)  with  Xallinikia,  to 
whose  influence  is  certainly  due  the  occurrence  of  more  extensive  ecdesiastical 

gifts. 

The  sons  of  this  couple  were  tlie  hostile  brothers,  Dan  (ruler  in  October,  ]M8."i 
and  1393)  and  Mirtiea  the  Old  or  Great  (Mirce,  Mircha;  1386-1418).  In  131*0 
Mircea  made  a  convention  with  the  Polish  king  Vladislav  Jag(i)ello  II,  which 
was  renewed  in  1411,  About  l.'^Ol  he  took  Dobnidza  and  the  town  of  Silistria 
from  the  Bulgarians.  However,  in  1380  he  was  defeateil  at  Kos.so\o  I'p.  293 f.) 
with  his  allies,  and  became  a  semi-vassal  of  the  Usmaus  in  13*J1  and  1394.  With 
the  object  of  protecting  his  country  from  the  threatened  advanoes  of  the  Turks, 
Miicea  came  to  Transylvania  in  1395,  and  on  March  7,  at  Kronstadt,  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  King  Sigismund,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  which  he  fought  with  the  Christian  army  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Nikopolis 
(September  28, 1896).  On  April  3, 1904,  King  Carol  1,  in  his  lecture, "  Nikopolis," 
to  the  Boumanian  academy,  has  eloquently  recounted  that  memoialile  alliance 
between  the  (Germans  and  Umimanians.  Mircea  was,  however,  now  foreed  to 
recognise  once  again  the  Turkish  supremacy,  to  abandon  entirely  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Osmans,  and  to  pay  the  Emir  a  yeaiiy  tribute  of  three  thou- 
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mgla  flfow:  1.  Tlad  Tepcs  (Tzepnh),  prince  of  WnUachra  (1465-1461;  1463-1496). 

(From  a  |ihotogimph  lout  Vy  the  Boural  A<vi(I(>my  <>f  Hotnnnrna,  taken  from  the  original  painting  in  OuA 

AmbniH  iu  TyruL) 

IaJI  aUne :  2.  Michncl  tlie  li<il<l,  i>riiKe  of  Wallachia  (1593-ir>(>l).  Tlie  glorious  t  xpluil^  of 
this  Ilouiiianinii  i>riiice,  espt'cially  hw  Wave  strufjyics  against  8iuaix  PaxUu  nt  Titj{ovi»t«,  Buclai-e^t, 
aiirl  C]iiip„'cvo  ill  Wallaeliia,  ioiumhI  great  enthuaiaam  thnrngbottt  tbe  CbriBiiaii  vorid  at  the  liwa 

of  tiifir  {K'rforinaiicc. 

(From  (!.  J.  Jonc.vu-<5ion,  btoria  ISucitrcsciior  [HiKtorjr  of  the  town  of  Hiu-han-;$t] ;  UucUarrNt,  li*9.) 

LfflMow:  A.  M.ifeiu  (Matthias)  iJa^  iial.,  prince  of  Wal hull ia  (1033-1(554). 
(From  a  reprotlm'tioii  of  the  ori^nul  paintiiif;  li^-  Abrabau  van  Wcstemldt  in  Uurmumki,  Docnmehte 
|irmUSve  la  iKtoria  Kvniflitilwr  [Docnraento  bearing  upon  Roamanian  huturj  J.) 

I'itlhl  Moir:  4.  Vasile  (Rasiliiis)  Lupu,  prince  <»f  Moldavia  (l(J34-1653). 

(Frou  the  rej)ro<lucttou  of  u  coppcr-plule  eiigmviug  by  tbe  Veueliaii  Marco  BoscUiui,  iu  Utt:  abovc-iofu- 

tioiiad  woric  ^  HmmumkL) 
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sand  ted  baaeft  or  three  hundred  eilver  Turkish  dollan  (the  defiance  shown  by 
Miroea  in  withholding  the  tribute  for  three  years  was  broken  down  in  1417).  In 

return  the  Porte  guaranteed,  in  1411,  the  free  adroiuistratiou  of  the  countrj'  under 
a  Voivod  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  This  convention  was  to  form  the  basis,  even 
iu  the  nineieeuth  century,  of  the  relations  of  Wallacliia  with  Turkey,  and  was 
renewed  in  1460  between  the  Voivod  Vkd  IV  and  Mohammed  II ;  audi,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  common  accountw  N.  Jorga,  who  certainly  displays  that  national  sensi- 
tiveness peculiar  to  almost  every  historian  of  South  Europe,  and  leans  to  the  side 
of  Moldavia,  refjards  the  transaction  from  a  wholly  difl'eretit  point  of  view.  In  the 
struggles  for  the  succession  which  broke  out  in  1403  uiKjn  the  death  of  Bajazet  I 
(cf.  p.  131),  Mircea  supi)orted  Musa,  and  met  with  his  reward  when  the  latter 
was  recognised  as  ruler  of  the  Osman  kingdom  in  February,  1411.  Hence  tlie 
convention  of  1411  may  be  regardcil  as  a  friendly  alliance.  However,  this 
fr-fMi  Uy  relationship  between  Walla*  hia  and  the  I'oiie  was  not  to  continue 
i>eimanently.  In  1413  Musa  fell  fighting  against  his  brother  Mohammed.  The 
latter  crushed  the  pretensions  of  the  false  Mustafa,  who  was  also  deceived  by 
Mircea;  he  also  punished  the  Boumanians  in  1417  by  .subjugating  their  countiy, 
a  procesjj  which  even  .Torjja  cnnnftt  avoid  calling  "  complete."  Tie  may  certainly 
be  right  in  ref^ardin*^  the  a^^iveiueiu  for  tribute  concluded  between  Bajazet  and 
Mu'cea  a.-)  a  falsiticatiou,  like  that  between  Mohammed  11  and  Kadu  the  Fair 
(p.  358);  concerning  the  amount  of  tribute  we  have  no  certain  information 
before  15  .'"".2. 

In  1413  Mircea  appointed  his  son  Mihail  corefjenf,  and  himself  died  on  Janu- 
ary 31, 141S  ;  the  two  princes  are  represented  together  in  a  tolerably  well-preserved 
fresco  iu  the  Byzantine  style  in  the  monastery  of  Gozia.  Mihail  also  died  iu  1420, 
and  was  suoceiMled  by  his  Irastile  brother  Dan,  the  prot^  of  the  Osmans»  who 
disappears  from  the  scene  in  1430.  The  Bojar  Aldea,  known  as  Alexander,  who 
was  supiKjrted  by  Moldavia  and  Turkey,  strufwlod  to  secure  the  throne  for  four 
year»  (1432-1436),  and  was  then  driven  out  by  Viad,  the  l^itimate  son  of  Mircea, 
who  bad  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Sigismund. 

During  the  teign  of  the  haughfy  Voivod  Vlad  II,  known  as  Drakul  (devil),  a 
period  of  the  greatest  distress  and  poverty  passed  over  the  countrv'.  In  1432  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  capital,  Tirgoviste,  wliile  Tiirkii^h  troops  devastated  the  di.s- 
tricts  of  Burzen  and  of  the  Sz^kler  j  in  1436  he  even  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Osmaus,  but  was  eventually  able  to  maintain  his  position  in  isolation.  In  the  year 
1438  he  guided  the  army  of  Munid  to  Transylvania,  and  styled  himself  Duke  of 
Fogaras  and  Amlas.  After  the  battle  of  Szent-Endre  (1442)  the  leader  of  the 
Hunj^nrian  army,  Jolin  Hunyadi,  a  Konmanian  of  Transylvania,  marched  into 
Wallachia  and  forced  the  Turkish  vassal,  Viad  l»rakul,  U>  submit ;  in  1443  Vlad 
accompanied  him  to  Servia.  This  po8iti<m  of  affairs  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration.  The  statement  that  be  captured  Hunyadi  on  his  flight  from  the  disafr- 
trous  battle  of  Varna  (Warna;  November  10,  1444)  is  proved  by  no  evidence, 
according  to  Jorpa.  However,  the  power  of  Hungary  was  so  weakened  that  Vlad 
concluded  a  fresh  peace  with  the  Porte  in  1446.  This  induced  the  Hungarian 
general  to  invade  Wallachia  at  the  end  of  1446,  and  to  confer  the  dignity  of 
Voivod  <  !i  Vladi.slav,  who  Styled  himself  Dan  IV.  Vlad  Drakul  was  defeated  at 
Pegovist,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  'Hrg^or  to(»ether  with  Iiis  son  Mircea. 
iror  a  long  period  the  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  prince  continued  between  the 
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funilies  of  Dan  and  Drakul.*  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  TTungarian  help  and 
pnrtlv  with  Turkish  help  the  Voivods  succeeded  urn'  nnoiher  rapidly.  Pan  TV 
supported  liunjadi  in  the  middle  of  October,  144.*^,  waii  eight  thousand  men,  in 
the  battle  on  the  field  of  Ameel  (p.  135)»  bat  hie  personal  mdilTecenee  to  the  result 
was  punished  by  the  couliseation  of  his  liefs  situated  beyond  the  Carpathians. 

From  1455  or  14'^  until  1  i(V2  Vl.ul  TV  reigned,  the  second  son  of  Draknl ;  he 
is  suiliciently  characterised  by  his  nickname  Jejies  (Tzepesh  or  Cei)elu9,  the  piercer 
or  impaler ;  see  his  portrait  on  the  plate  facing  page  359,  on  the  upper  left-hand 
8id<!).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  John  Hunyadi  (1456)  SDd  of  lAdislaus 
rostlnimn.H  (1457),  Vlad  made  an  unexpected  invasion  into  Tninsylvaiiia,  ri  duc-  d 
XronstadL  to  ashes,  and  impaled  all  his  prisoners.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
lear,  he  conehided  an  alliance  with  the  Porte  in  1460  (p.  357),  but  in  1461  he  snr- 
prised  Bulgaria  from  pun*  lust  <>!  plunder  and  slaughter, and  caused. some  tweiitv 
thousand  liunian  beings  t<>  bt>  iMijub'J.  Td  avenge  this  outrfigc  the  Turks  marched 
against  him  in  the  spring  of  1462  in  conjunction  with  Stephan  the  Great  of 
Moldavia,  and  drove  him  into  Transylvania.  The  Alibeg  of  the  Osman  Emir, 
Mohammed  II,  placed  the  brother  of  Vlad,  Itadu(l)  the  Fair,  on  the  throne  in  the 
autumn  of  1  }^>'_',  on  cnnditi  ii  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  twelve  thousand 
ducata  (see  tlie  small  map  in  the  upi>er  right-hand  corner  of  the  double  map  facing 
page  166) ;  he  also  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  Hungarian  king  Matthias,  who 
kept  the  hypoeritical  Vlad  and  Peter  Aaron  V,  the  Yoivod  of  Moldavia,  who  had 
also  been  expelled  (p.  "n."),  j  ri-  iners  in  Ofon.  Tiadn  was  for  the  second  time 
definitely  driven  otit  in  the  autumn  of  1473  by  his  Moldavian  neighbour,  .Stephan 
the  Great ;  in  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed  he  soon  lost  his  life.  His 
successor,  Laiot,  known  as  Basarab  the  Elder,  lost  the  favour  of  Stephen  in  1474 
on  account  of  his  undue  partiality  for  the  Turks;  he,  too,  wa;^  driven  out  by  Mol- 
davian and  Transylvanian  troops  (October  20,  1474).  He  again  sufVeted  this  fate 
-at  the  end  of  1476.  Vlad  Tepes  once  again  took  his  place  upon  tiie  throne  of  the 
Voivods  with  the  help  of  Hungary.  However,  his  death  soon  followed,  and  a 
family  war  continued  for  two  years  between  the  Basarabs ;  tin-  younger  Basarab, 
known  as  Tcpelus  (the  little  imyialei),  rnaititained  himself  with  increasing;  power 
from  1477  to  1481.  An  unfrocked  numk  then  became  master  of  Hungarian  Wai- 
lachta  under  the  title  of  Vlad  V  (1481*>1496;  he  was  a  aubmissive  vassal  of  the 
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Porte,  ?hi>\vin{T  none  of  the  dcsiro  for  freedom  manifested  b}'  Stepban  the  Great. 
A  cunvi'utiuii  of  1482  esiabli-slunl  the  river  Milkov  as  the  frontier  between  the 
iwo  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Tlie  son  and  successor  of  Vlad, 
Badn(l  IV  or  V ;  1496-1508V  who,  in  many  respects,  is  rightly  styled  the  "  Great" 
•tterapted  to  relieve  the  general  ili^tn*>^  by  rtfonns  in  the  administrative  and 
ecclesiastical  system?,  especially  directed  against  the  encroachments  nf  Xifon,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Although  he  did  pei-8<mal  homage  in  ('on.stautinoplo 
in  1504,  the  Turks  deprived  him  of  the  Danube  customs'  receipts  iu  1507.  Michael 
<Mihnea),  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Vlad  Tcpes,  reigned  for  two  years 
^1508  to  1510),  until  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  party  struggles.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition  party,  Vladut  or  Vladice  (Little  Vlad,  l.'10-l.">12),  recognist'd  the 
supremacy  of  Hungary,  was  defeated  by  the  dissatistied  Hoyars  who  were  iu 
alliance  with  Mohammed  of  Nicopolis,  and  beheaded  on  January  25,  1512. 
Besarab  III  Neagoe  (1512-1521),  who  was  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  a 
Bqyar  family  of  Olten,  now  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Voivods ;  he  was  a  peace- 
lovintj  rnh»r,  and  gave  his  generous  su]>port  to  chun  lu's  and  mona>^l cries ;  he 
detlicateil  in  loll  the  Ijeautiful  church  of  Curtea-de  Arge.s,  wliich  was  restored  in 
1886  under  King  Carol  (Vol.  VIII).  His  successors  (Radu  de  la  Afumatt 
Ifircea  Ciobannl,  and  others ;  see  the  gmealogical  tree  below)  were  from  1525 
or  1530  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  were  generally  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  n.sually  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assi.ssin.  Even  .Torgas,  with  liis 
love  of  minute  detail,  shrinks  fi-om  the  task  of  reducing  this  confusion  to  any 
entain  ebronological  or  genealogical  order.  The  cousoioiiisneas  of  national  ezistanoa 
seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  people ;  the  nobles  spoke  Slavonio 
and  also  Greek,  and  attempted  to  enrich  themselves  in  conjunction  with  the 
Turkish  grandees. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne  of  the  Voivods  was 
aeenred  by  Michael  II  the  Bold  (Mihat  Viteaznl,  1593-1601) ;  he  was  a  brilliant 
soldier  and  a  dexterous  politician.*  Between  1599  and  1601  he  also  occupied 
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Tra&sylvaDia  and  Moldavia.  He  was  a  sou  of  the  Voivod  Petrascu  (1»54-1557), 
and  In  hu  TOUth  bad  carried  on  an  extensive  oommercial  businesB.  Through  his 
wife  Stancahe  was  related  to  the  most  powerful  families,  in.  vhich  he  found 

stronfT  support  against  the  precediiiif  Y(»ivod  Alexander  Mircea;  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  revolt  he  eventually  secured  the  throne  in  September,  1593, 
chiefly  with  the  help  of  Andronikos  Kantakuzenos.  On  November  6,  1594, 
Midiael  concluded  an  alliance  witli  Si^ismund  Bathori  and  Aaron  of  Moldavia, 
and  shortly  aftei-wards,  on  Ntiveiiilit  r  ]:'.,  massacred  the  Osmans  in  Jassy  and 
Bucharest.  He  then  dcfeatt  >1  several  Turkish  and  Tartar  armies  (Sinau  Pasha)  in 
a  brilliant  winter  campaign,  and  inflicted  considerable  loss  upon  Sinan  himself  at 
Kalugareni  on  August  23,  1595.  The  glorious  deeds  of  this  brave  Wallachiau 
resounded  throughout  Christian  EiimjKa  duiing  his  lifetime.  On  May  20,  1,"9", 
hefnre  the  ittvasion  of  Sinon,  he  liad  been  deceived  into  taking  the  oath  of  homage 
to  iSigisniuud  Buihori ;  enlightened  upon  this  point  and  freed  from  the  Turks,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Sudolf  II  on  June  9,  1598,  ^^inst  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  who  abdicated  in  the  spring  of  1599.  Howpvcr,  when 
Cardinal  Andreas  ascended  the  throne  the  Ti-ansylvauiau  Michael,  vigorously 
supported  by  the  adventuie-loviug  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  invaded  the  ui»unLiy 
on  October  17, 1599,  secured  the  help  of  the  Sz^klera,  besieged  Hermannstadt^  and 
won  a  victory  on  October  28  on  the  heights  of  Schellenberg.  Andrews  Bathori 
was  murdered  while  fleeing  to  the  country  of  the  Szt^klenj.  Michael  advanced  iu 
trmmph  to  Weisseuburg  (Karlsburg),  and  was  appointed  imperial  governor  on 
November  20;  on  May  7, 1^,  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Holdavia.  The  Voivod 
Jetemiaa  MogiU  fled  tt)  Poland  The  bold  ruler  seemed  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  securing  the  limine  uf  that  country  for  himself;  even  at  the  present  day 
be  is  known  by  the  Wallaciiians  as  King  Aiichael  (also  Alexander)  the  Great. 
He  made  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Pohnd,  but  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Weisseuburg'  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Pezzen,  the  ambassador  of  the  Huogiarian 
kinjT,  about  Transylvania;  on  July  1  he  cau.sed  him.self  to  be  protdaitned  prinoe 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  and  also  of  Transylvania  in  the  name  of  llapsburg. 

Dangers,  however,  threatened  him  from  another  tida  The  Poles  and  the 
Turks  were  menacing  liis  frontiers  and  Sigismund  B&thorL  was  meditatii^  an 
invasion  of  Moldaviiu  Transylvania  its*  If  was  so  entirely  impoverished  in  conse- 
quence of  Michael's  continual  military  enterprises,  tlmt  the  nobles  broke  into  open 
revolt  against  him  and  refused  to  perform  military  service.  After  a  disaatrooa 
battle  at  MiilszlA  (Mirisbni ;  September  1 8,  1 600)  Michael  fled,  and  was  again 
defeated  in  his  own  country  by  the  Pole  Jan  Zamojski,  between  P>iizaii  and 
Piojestl ;  he  could  not  even  make  head  against  Simeon  Movila,  who  defeated  him 
at  Arges.  MeauwhUe  the  Trausylvanian  nobles  chose  the  cbai-acterless  Sigismund 
B4thori'as  their  ruler  for  the  third  time,  on  February  3, 1601.  The  Voivod 
Michael  liad  betaken  himself  to  Prague  (December  25,  IfiOO),  and  had  there 
presented  to  the  court  a  memorial  in  his  own  justilicaiiun ;  he  obtained  eij^hty 
thousand  florins,  and  with  his  troops  joined  the  army  of  the  Austrian  general 
Geoig  Basta,  who  had  been  already  sent  to  occupy  Transylvania  in  1589,  now 
fought  a  succ^sful  battle  against  Andreas  Bathori,  and  then  turned  upon  Sigis- 
mund. On  August  fi,  1601,  the  prince  of  Transylvania  was  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Nag^-Cioroszlo  (tioroslau  on  the  Samos);  ho  fled  to  Moldavia,  where 
he  xeoeived  a  letter  in  which  Michael  undertook  to  hdp  him  to  the  throne  if 
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he  would  hand  over  his  wife  and  children,  wlio  had  been  left  as  hostages  in 
Traosjlvauia  after  his  falL  This  piece  of  treacher}'  was  reported  to  Basta,  who 
had  the  Yoivod  Michael  murdered  on  August  19, 1601»  io  T[h]orda,  probahly  in 
fulfilment  o(  instructions  previously  received. 

After  Michael  the  Bnive,  the  position  of  Voivod  was  occupied  by  wliolly  unim- 
portant personalities.  The  only  important  ruler  was  Matthias  (Matei  or  Mateiu) 
Basarab  (1632  to  April,  1654;  see  his  portrait  on  the  plate  facing  page  363,  in 
the  left-hand  bottom  corner) ;  he  defeated  the  Osman  claimant  liadu,  the  .son  of 
the  Moldavian  Voivod  Alexunder  Hias,  at  BiicharesL  He  carefully  itrntected  his 
boundaries  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Danube  Turks,  and  took  particular 
trouble  to  secure  the  general  increase  and  advancement  of  nationsl  prosperity, 
while  suppressing  Gie^  influence,  whidi  had  become  pradominant.  In.  1652  he 
founded  the  first  printing-press,  organised  schools  and  mnnastcries,  sernred  the 
composition  of  a  legal  cmle,  the  "  pravila"  (1052),  on  the  model  of  Slav  (IGlO)  and 
Greek  compilations  the  kind ;  he  ImnsLated  ecclesiastical  books  into  W'allachiuu. 
No  doubt  his  efforts  in  these  directicHis  were  stimuhited  by  the  oamples  of  the 
Transylvanian  prince  Gabriel  Bethlen  of  Iktar  (1630-1639)  and  Georg  I  R{»k«)czy 
(1631-1648),  who  set  up  Wallachian  printing-presses  in  1640,  and  published  many 
ecclesiastical  Ijooks  iu  the  Wallachian  language  (catechisms,  a  commentary  of  the 
Gospels,  the  New  Testament^  and  the  Psalter);  his  object  was  to  spread  the 
Keformation  among  the  Wallachians ;  for  since  the  catechisms  of  Hermanustadt 
in  1544  and  the  Old  Testament  of  lf)^2,  this  movement  liad  found  adherents 
among  the  Boumanians  of  Southeast  iiuugary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  eliorts 
led  to  no  moie  permanent  result  than  those  of  John  Hontenis,  the  reformer  of  the 
Saxons  of  Transylvania.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  Luther  nor  that  of  Calvin  gained 
any  lasting  hold  on  the  hearts  nf  the  WallaeliianH,  but  these  publications  gave"  a 
comiderable  impulse  to  the  Koumaniau  written  language  and  to  intellectual  life 
in  general  The  proceedings  of  Matthias  Basarab  were  successfully  imitated  bj 
his  contemporaries  and  oppcMOenta,  and  by  the  Voivod  of  Moldavia,  Basile  Lupu 
(]■.  '.VV2)  and  one  of  his  successors,  Serlia a  II  Kantaktizen  (1C7'.>  to  November  8, 
IfiSS).  The  Moldavian  Logosat  Eustratios  had  already  translated  the  Byzantine 
legal  code  into  Moldavian  in  1643 ;  in  1688  the  Bible  in  Roumanian  was  printed 
by  two  laymen,  the  brothers  Greoeanu.  Side  by  side  with  these  ecclesiastical 
works,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  translations  from  Cn-ek  and  Slav,  chronicles 
arose  by  degrees,  such  as  those  of  Michael  Moxa[lieJ  of  Mirou  and  Nicoiae 
Costui,  of  Grigore  Urechu  the  "  Komanist,"  and  those  of  Banovi^,  NeculoM,  and 
Axente.  VvAer  the  influence  of  ecdesiasticnl  literature  religious  lyric  poetr}- 
also  flourished ;  the  chief  representatives  of  this  were  the  metropolitan  Dositeiu 
(Dositheos  of  Jerusalem),  ^lichael  Halitins.  the  high  LogosSt  Miron  Costiu  (who 
was  executed  by  Kantemu  the  Old),  and  Theodore  Corbea.  However,  the  chief 
gkny  of  Roumanian  scholarship  in  that  period  is  Dimitrie  Eantemir  (167*3-1723), 
a  philosopher  and  poet,  a  geographer  and  historian,  and  an  intetmediary  betwem 
Eastern  and  Western  science  and  literature. 

((>  Tk4  Cto$e  of  At  Period  of  TrukpetuUne*  iieS4^17ie).    The  Rule  of  tht 

Phanariot9{1716-18Jl),and  the  Latit  Dec>t(l,s  before  the  Union  ( IS? '-ISoD). 
Hard  times  soon  put  an  end  tn  these  pronii'iing  impulses,  which  s|ireaii  even  more 
vigorously  to  Moldavia  in  1680.    Under  the  rich  Voivod  Constautiue  liraukovaa 
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("Rnncoveann,  1688-1714),  who  was  in  other  respects  a  pood  ruler,  disasters  burst 
upon  the  couutry,  which  was  transformed  into  a  military  road  during  the  wars  of 
Austriai  Poland,  end  Russia  with  the  Turk&  Bianlrovan  entered  upon  an  alliance 
in  1698  and  1711  with  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great;  this  somewhat  loose  connection 
was  begun  upon  the  adnne  of  JenJiL  lutft  Vacareseus.  Shortly  before  Easter,  1714, 
Brankovan  was  imprisoned  in  Bucharest,  and  executed  in  Coostantinuple  with 
liis  four  MDS  and  his  adTiaer.  The  same  lata  befell  his  suooesaor,  Stephan  IH 
Xantakmen  (1714  to  June,  1716). 

This  event  extinguished  the  last  plimmer  of  "Wallarlilan  indep(-n(1enee ;  the 
freely  elected  Voivod  ceased  to  exist,  and  Voivods  appointed  by  the  Forte  ruled 
hakQefoTwaid,  irho  brought  Wallaehk  to  the  point  of  collapse  as  they  had  brought 
Moldavia,  and  initiated  a  period  of  total  dedina  from  an  economic  point  of  view; 
the  tribute  at  tliat  date  amounted  to  more  than  one  hiindricl  and  fnrty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  hrst  of  these  foreigners,  who  were  generally  rich  Greeks,  was 
Kikolaus  Maurokordato,  who  had  previously  been  prince  of  Moldavia  on  two 
occasions  (1716-1730 ;  cl  below,  p.  370).  The  accession  of  this  first  Greek  ]»ince^ 
who  himself  came  from  the  1-laud  of  Chios  and  rrnt  from  I'hanar,  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  literature  of  Daco-Roumaoia,  the  lirst  age  of  which, 
beginning  about  1550,  here  comes  to  an  end. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  ceoturj  (after  the  rule  of  Austria,  which  had 
again  lost  in  1739  the  Oldand  or  "Wallachia  Minor,"  which  it  liad  won  in  1718) 
TJupsia  bcnfan  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  atlhirs  of  the  counlrv,  a  process  which 
cuimuiated  in  the  occupation  of  Wallachia  by  the  Kussians  during  the  Kusso- 
Turkish  war  of  1770.  By  the  peace  of  Kutchnk^Kainardji  (Kncok-Kajnavdsi, 
1774;  p.  160)  Wallaohia  apnin  fell  under  Turkish  supremacy;  but  Kussian 
influence  kept  the  upi)er  hand.  In  1781  the  Porte  agreed  to  set  up  a  Hospodar 
i;overnment  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ru.'^iau  general  Consul.  During  the 
Turkish  war  (17S8)  the  land  was  constantly  overrun  by  Austrian  troops,  who 
also  held  the  capital  of  Bucharest  from  1789  to  1791.  In  1805-1800  Russia 
occupied  the  country,  which  she  did  not  evncimte  until  the  peace  of  Bucharest 
•(1812),  in  which  Bessarabia  was  assigned  to  her.  The  Greek  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, which  began  shortly  afterwards,  inspired  the  Boomanians  to  war  a^inat 
the  foreign  domination.  The  revolt^  however,  was  soon  supprci^sed;  Tpailantia 
fled  to  Hunjinry,  where  he  was  imprif^nned  iti  the  fortress  of  Munkacs. 

The  Sultan  again  felt  himself  obliged  to  aj  p  iint  natives  of  the  country  to  the 
position  of  Voivod,  and  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (1*822)  he 
conferred  this  much-desired  dignity  upon  Gregor  Ghika.  Giegor  was  honestly 
desirous  of  amelioratinfr  the  nnfavouralile  situation  and  increasing  the  prasperily  of 
the  country.  But  in  I  S  28  war  again  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  By 
the  peace  of  Adrianoplc  ( 1 829),  which  confirmed  the  conventions  of  "explanation  " 
and  **  fulfilment  of  Akkernian  (1826),  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  over  Walla- 
■chia  was  again  recognised.  Ji  nvover,  by  the  intervention  of  General  Paul  von  Kis- 
£elev  the  countrj'  received  a  kind  of  constitution  (li^gUment  arganique  of  1832) 
and  greater  liberty  of  public  administration ;  but  permanent  progress  was  hindered 
by  Kussian  influence.  On  the  other  side  it  cannot  but  be  observed  that  at  that 
time  (1S30)  in  tlie  literary  world  of  Dai  o-Ttoinnania  the  breach  with  Greek  influ- 
ence, which  had  been  predominant  since  about  1710,  now  became  coniplete. 
ilenceforward  Western  influence  became  ever  more  powerful,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  tliuL  ilie  Slav  alphabet,  which  had  beeu  relaiued  eveu  through  the  Greek 
9g6t  gradually  replaced  by  the  Latin.  With  this  change  the  thisd  phaae  of 
Rouinatiian  litemry  history  begins. 

Aftt-T  the  retirement  of  the  Russians  (1834),  Grpj^or,  and  afterwards  Alexander 
Ohika,  wpre  overthrown  by  party  strife,  and  Geor^  Bihesco  was  elected  Voivod 
by  Russian  iutluence  in  1842.  Bibesco  fled  to  Krou&ladt  ou  the  night  of  the  25th 
«t  June,  and  a  provisoiy  government  undertook  the  conduct  of  affairs  ([H]eliadQ» 
the  two  Golesloif  eba)>  The  revolt  was  suppressed  hy  Turkish  troops  in  Sep- 
tember. By  the  convention  of  Balta-Liman  (May  1,  1849)  the  old  state  of  afl'airs 
was  restored,  and  the  position  of  Voivod  was  occupied  for  seven  years  ou  the  16th 
of  June  by  Diiuitri  Barbu  Stirbei,  with  the  rank  of  a  Mushir.  Then  followed 
the  Crimean  War  in  1863,  and  Wallachia  was  occnpied  bom  1864  to  1867,  first 
the  Russian  and  then  by  the  Austrian  troops.  The  peace  of  Paris  (1856)  with 
its  ?»tippleinentary  clauses  finally  dctermijioil  tho  po-siiinn  of  the  countr}',  which, 
together  with  Moldavia,  was  placed  under  Turkish  supremacy  and  under  the 
protectorate  of  all  the  great  powers.  Instead  of  a  prince,  Alexander  Ghika,  the 
Hoepodar,  dvpoeed  in  1842,  was  made  Kaimakam  or  govonor;  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  uniting  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  into  one  body  politic.  On  the  17lli 
of  Febniary,  1859,  the  legislative  National  As^^oinbly  confened  tlio  pame  position 
in  Wallachia  on  Colonel  Alexander  Cuza  (Uusaj,  who  had  already  been  chosen 
prince  in  Moldavia  on  January  29.  Thus  iJut  personal  nsion  was  faroi^ht  ahout 
which  heeame  of  ptactieal  effect  in  1862,  when  Moldavia  and  Walladiia  were 
imited  into  one  kingdom  imdeir  the  name  of  Roumania. 

O.  Moldavia 

BouTOED  on  the  west  by  the  Carpathians,  on  the  Dortli  ami  east  by  the  Pruth 
and  Busaia,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Danube  and  the  Dobrud/ui,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Sereth,  the  mountainous  country  of  Moldavia  ia  especially  suited  for  agri- 
^utture  and  cattle-rearing.  The  name  "{ara  Moldovel*  means  land  on  the  Mol- 
dova,  Tlie  iJininianians  and  their  Slavonic  teacliers  seem  to  have  fled  to  tlu*  rivers 
on  the  ocoupaliiin  of  the  country.  The  name  a]iiiears  in  liistorieal  times  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  early  as  1335  the  Voivod  iiogdan,  the 
sen  of  Micul,  had  caused  the  despatch  of  an  Hungarian  primate  to  the  country,  on 
account  of  his  disobedience  to  King  Charles  Robert  I.  In  1342,  when  the  Angevin 
ruler  was  dead  and  his  son  Louis  had  succeeded  to  the  tlirotie  at  the  aj^e  of  sixteen, 
Bogdaii  a^^ain  revolted.  Although  thi;  youthful  kin^j  declined  to  acknowledge  his 
position  as  Voivod,  the  rebel  was  supported  by  the  Liiiuianians  of  the  Halitshiand 
{see  the  small  map, "  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Western  Russia,**  on  the  double  map 
illustrating  Polish  history,  etc.,  below)  and  by  the  Roumanian  n^ountaineers,  and 
was  able  tn  maintain  his  position  in  the  Marmaro^ ;  in  1052  his  .submission  caused 
but  little  clianfie  in  liis  ]>osit,ion.  At  that  time  this  southeast  corner  of  Europe 
was  in  a  constant  statii  of  disturbance ;  and  on  tlie  first  occasion  of  peace  Bogdan 
followed  the  ^mple  of  Basarab  and  shook  off  the  Hungarian  yoke  in  1860,  to 
whicli  sucx^esfl  he  was  aided  hy  the  "benevolent  neutrality"  of  Poland.  About 
1365  r.ogdan  was  the  nndisturbed  master  of  the  "terra  Moldavana." 

Alter  his  death  his  eldest  sou  La^co  (Lalzko,  Lezko)  ruled  the  country,  practi- 
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callj  in  the  poeitiou  of  a  Folbh  vassal ;  in  1370  be  permitted  the  erection  o{  a 

Catholic  bishopric  at  Sereth.  After  this  a  series  of  events  followed  which  are 
partly  shrouded  in  ohsfurity,  Init  none  the  less  point  to  a  Lithuanian  Ituthenian 
fouudaiiuQ  for  the  young  suae.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  language  of 
Little  Buesia  predominated  as  a  means  of  communication.  However,  Moldavia  defi- 
nitely abut  the  door  in  the  faoe  of  Slav  influence  at  a  comparatively  early  period* 
an  attitude  adopted  at  the  present  time  by  Roumania.  Partly  explaiueil  by  the 
intiuenf  c  of  geographical  position,  this  fact  is  also  due  to  a  number  of  occurrences, 
which  at  that  time  gave  Moldavia  a  separate  position  apart  from  the  three  Balkan 
states  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  modem  kingdom  of  Roumania.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  Lithnuuans  and  Kuthenians  iem(>\-ed  to 
the  Sereth  from  iIh;  disirict  of  Marinnrns,  together  wiih  the  ctuiqneror  Rogdan. 
Even  in  the  olliciul  documents  (if  Siephan  tlip  Great,  iu  the  serond  half  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj',  a  lai^e  nuiuU-r  of  liutheniun  iiaiiies  are  to  be  observed ;  there,  as 
they  advanced  esstwanl,  they  met  with  a  number  of  settlers  from  LitUe  Rusaia, 
upon  whom  the  Wallacliians  looked  askance  aa  strangers.  After  the  death  of 
I^tco  iu  1374  the  Lithuanian  Knez  or  supreme  judge  Juiii  Koryatovicz  (Oeorg 
Korialuvic)  was  brought  into  the  principality  of  Baia  (the  tJ reeks  at  that  time 
knew  Moldavia  an  Matirovlachia,  Rhossovlachia,  or  MoldoUachiu ;  cL  p.  353);  he 
however,  soon  disappeared,  and  was  probably  poisoned.  Equally  short  was  the 
reign  of  a  certain  usurper  known  as  Stephan  I.  Ilia  son  Peter  (probably  137J>- 
13S8)  took  the  oath  of  lidelity  to  the  Polish  king  Vladislav  H  .Tagfi)ellun  in  T^m- 
berg  in  1387 ;  he  concjueretl  Suozava,  which  he  made  his  capital.  His  youngest 
brother  Koman,  who  immediately  succeeded  him  (he  had  been  co-regent  from 
1386  at  latest),  was  carried  off  to  Poland  in  1393  by  the  orders  of  Vladislav,  and 
replaced  by  his  elder  Inrother  Stephan  III.  He  was  made  a  tributary  vassal  by 
the  Ilitiifjarian  king  Sipgmnnd  at  tlu;  end  of  1394,  but  ou  Januarj-  6,  1395,  he 
again  solemnly  i-ecognised  the  I'olish  supremacy.  In  the  year  1400  Juga,  the 
ill^itimate  son  of  Roman,  enjoyed  a  short  period  as  governor  at  Suczava. 

(a)  The  Period  of  Prosperity  (J^Ol-1604).  —  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  first  important  Voivod  of  Moldavia  began  his  government;  tbi.*' was 
Alexander,  the  other  son  of  Roman  (cL  genealogical  table  on  page  365)  who  was 
known  as  the  "good "even  during  his  lifetime.  Durii^  his  long  reign  (1401- 
1432)  he  reorganised  the  defences,  the  administration,  and  the  military  s\  stem, 
compiled  n  lei^al  eoile  from  the  "Basilika  'of  Leo  VI  (p.  8;'),  and  iinprovtd  tiie 
intellectual  state  uf  the  people  by  foimdiug  sehools  and  monasteries.  I'jjon  three 
occasions  he  took  the  oath  of  tidelity  to  the  Xing  of  Poland  in  1402,  1404,  aod 
1407,  on  the  last  occasion  as  the  first  *'lord*'  of  the  Moldavian  territory.  He 
married,  as  his  third  \vifo,  Ryngalla,  the  "sister"  of  King  Vladislav,  after  sending 
auxUiary  troops  to  Marienburg  to  the  ludp  of  the  Poles  against  the  German  Orders. 
During  liis  reign  numerous  settlers  from  Lesser  Armenia  migrated  into  the  country, 
most  of  whom  afterwards  removed  to  Transylvania;  at  this  period,  also,  the  first 
gipsies  appeared  in  the  country  (on  this  point  ot  below,  Section  6). 

Under  his  sons  Elias  (Uie,  XUa^)  and  Stephan  V  the  aupiemaoy  of  Poland  was 
again  recognised  in  1 433.  The  two  step-brothers  began  a  severe  struggle  for  the 
supremacy,  which  ended  in  1435  with  the  following  divi.«iion :  Stephan  obtained 
Va«huu,  linlad,  TecucI,  Oltenl,  Covurluiii,  and  Chilia  in  the  south,  wliile  Khsa 
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seemed  tbe  north  of  Moldayia  wilih  Saoava.   In  1442  Stephen  oonoluded  an 

with  the  HuDgiman  general  John  Hunyadi  to  oppose  the  Turkish 
danger,  and  in  the  following  May,  1443,  he  caused  his  step-brother  to  be  blinded. 
However,  Roman  II,  a  son  of  Ilie,'  who  had  been  thus  mishandled,  put  an  end  to 
hlB  uncle's  life  (in  the  middle  of  July,  1447)  and  secured  the  position  of  Voivod  for 
himselt  But  in  the  next  year,  1448,  Peter  IV,  a  eon  of  Alexander  Uie  Good,  who 
had  fled  to  Hungar}'  to  John  Hunyadi,  and  had  married  his  ohicrly  sister,  returned 
to  the  native  land  with  tin  Hungarian  army  and  druvi;  out  Unman,  who  fled  to 
Podolia  to  ask  help  from  the  Polish  king.  Kouian  died  of  poison  on  July  2, 
1448.  Peter  now  took  the  oath  of  fidel%  to  Kmg  Eaaimir  IV,  and  ctmtinued 
to  rule  under  Hungarian  and  Polish  eapranacy  untfl  tiie  year  1449.  Thereapon 
Bogdan  II,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander  the  Good,  revolted  on  Febniary  11, 
and  on  July  5,  1450,  concluded  two  important  treaties  with  Hunyadi,  but  was 
murdered  in  1451  by  the  Yoivod  Peter  V  (formerly  Aaron,  an  ill^itimate  son 
of  Alexander  the  Good).  Peter  was  then  forced  to  divide  the  government  of 
Moldavia  with  Alexandra  "Olechno,"  a  son  of  Ilie,  who  had  heen  cniginally  sup- 
ported by  Poland  and  afterwards  by  Hungary;  but  in  1455  Alexander  was  poisoned 
by  his  own  Boyars.  Peter  now  ruled  alone  until  1457,  and  was  only  !i1>le  to  main- 
tain his  power  by  a  miserable  and  cowardly  subjection  to  Poland  and  the  Osmaus. 
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From  1455  the  Porte  was  able  to  coDaider  the  Voirod  of  Moldavia,  with  hb  tribute 

of  two  thousand  Ilungariau  florina,  as  ooe  of  its  permanent  vassals. 

After  this  aliiidst  uiiintprnipted  period  of  party  struggles  for  the  dignity  of 
Yoivud,  a  period  of  unspeakable  miserj  fur  the  ooujitry,  an  age  o£  rest  aud  pros- 
perity at  last  dawned  for  Moldavia  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
henceforward  Moldavia,  which  had  hitherto  been  placed  iu  the  background  under 
the  titlft  ijf  Wulhii'hia  Minor  or  Bogdauia  (cf.  p.  356,  al)ove),  became  of  more 
impoitance  than  the  older  *'  Roumanian  "  district,  whicli  had  been  brought  low 
by  the  two  Vlads,  the  Demon  and  the  Inipaler.  The  Voivod  Stephan  Yl  (1457  to 
July  2, 1504),  B  son  of  Bogdan  II,  was  rightly  sumamed  the  "  great"  by  his  people. 
The  miniature  i)aintinfT  in  the  book  of  (ni.-^pcls  of  Vimnietz,  which  remains  com- 
paratively nndamaf^od,  1ms  preserved  a  not  unplp;i-in<^  jiorttait  of  this  ruler, 
A  briliiaut  geiieial  aud  politician,  he  not  only  exleuded  his  realiu,  but  also 
removed  it  from  the  political  influence  of  his  two  neighbouring  states.  He 
advanced  the  established  church,  which  was  dependent  on  the  orthodox  patriarch 
at  Arhrida,  and  tlie  good  order  of  which  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  confusion 
prevailiug  iu  Walluciiia,  and  founded  a  third  bbhopric  (about  1470,  at  Kadautz  or 
BildSufil,  where  he  also  restored  the  old  monastery  church  in  1479  and  1480) ;  he 
also  built  a  great  mouaslcry  al  ruliia  in  Bukovina  (14G6-1469).  fie  iooorporated 
a  Bessarabian  frontier  di^tiict  of  Wallachia  with  liis  own  countrc,  recovered  Chilia 
(Kilia)  in  January,  1466,  and  in  December,  1467,  successfully  repelled  an  attack 
of  the  HuDgartftn  king  Matthias,  who  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  at  Mcddovab&nya 
(Baja)  in  the  course  of  this  campaign.  Harassed  by  Tartar  invasions,  Stephan  nev> 
ertheless  found  leif'ure  to  invade  Transylvania  during  the  Tiohemian  expedition  of 
King  Matthias  (1469;  and  to  expel  lladu,  the  Voivod  of  Wallachia,  iu  1471-1473. 
The  Hungarian  king  was  occupied  in  the  wmt  imtil  1475  and  overlooked  this 
aggiTssiou,  more  ]>aiticu]ar]y  as  Stephan,  iu  alliance  with  the  Transylvanian 
Sz6klers  of  Udvarhdiy  and  Esik,  had  driven  hack  a  Turkish  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  (which  invaded  Moldavia  under  Suleiuiun  Pasha  on 
Januar}'  10, 1475)  at  Bacova.  (on  the  "high  bridge"  to  the  north  of  Vasluiii),  and 
had  by  thi.-i  means  diverted  the  danger  from  Hungary.  The  exploit  is  character- 
istic of  this  glorious  a;?f  in  wliich  Moldavia  often  fornit'd  a  bulwark  aj^ainst  the 
Osmans  on  the  south  and  against  the  assaults  of  neighbours  on  the  north. 

The  Sultan  Mohammed  II  now  undertt)ok  iu  pei-sou  a  punitive  c^iupaign 
against  Moldavia,  and  won  a  victory  on  July  26,  1476,  at  BazboyenT  iu  the 
"White  Valley"  (Valea-All»u).  Stephan,  however,  with  the  lulp  of  Stephan 
Bdthori,  who  was  uccompunied  by  the  fuf^itive  Vlad  Tepes,  eveunially  drtive  out 
the  hostile  army  and  secured  for  Vlad  the  [X)sitiou  of  Voivod  of  Wallachia.  How- 
ever, after  the  death  of  Vlad  (at  the  end  of  1476)  the  new  Voivod  of  Walladiia 
Uasarab  Ti'pelus  (the  T.ittle  luipaU'r)  made  an  alliance  with  the  Turks;  Stephan 
then  defeated  him  iu  the  battle  of  Kimnicul-Saial  (July  8,  1481),  and  handed  over 
the  position  of  Voivod  to  a  certain  Mircea.  Willi  the  object  of  securing  their 
connection  with  the  Tartars  in  the  Volga  districts,  the  Turfciah  armies  of  Bajaset  II 
invaded  Moldavia  again  in  1484.  together  with  Tartar  and  Wallachian  allies,  and 
stormed  Chilia  and  Cetatea-Alba  (formerly  Bfilograd  or  ifoncastro,  known  aa 
Akkermau  since  14S4)  on  the  14th  of  -luly  aud  the  4th  oi  August.  Only  by  means 
of  Polidi  hdp,  which  he  was  forced  to  purchase  by  ]>aying  a  homage  loug  refused^ 
was  Stephan  able  to  save  bis  countiy  from  ovetthiow     the  Miemies'  band*  ia 
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1485.  Tunuog  to  his  own  advantige  the  necessities  of  Poland,  whxck  became 

pressing  immediately  afterwards,  Stephau  occupied  Pokutia  in  1490,  and  eveu 
paid  tribute  to  the  Porte  to  secure  his  ivisitinn,  as  formerly  Peter  Aaron  had  done, 
lii  1497  the  Polish  king  Juiiu  Albert  invaded  Bukoviiia  with  the  iuteuiion  of 
incotporating  the  whole  principality  with  hie  own  empire,  and  bested  Suczava 
(the  capital  until  1&50);  by  the  intervention  of  the  Voivod  of  TtaEusylvania  an. 
armistice  was  secured,  and  the  end  of  the  affair  was  that  the  Polish  cavalry  were 
surprised  in  the  forests  and  scattered  at  Cozniin  on  tlie  day  of  St  Demeter.  In 
1498  Stephan  appeared  in  person  bclure  Leruberg,  and  some  one  hundred  thousand 
human,  beings  were  carried  into  captivity  in  Turkej.  However,  on  the  12th  or 
18th  of  July,  1499,  Stephan  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  Porte  and  concluded 
a  convention  with  Poland  and  Hungary,  wherein  he  tacitly  rccoj^nLsed  the 
supremacy  of  both  states  over  Moldavia,  and  undertook  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Turkish  armies  through  his  country  and  to  keep  the  neighbouring  statea 
informed  of  any  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  Stephan  fulfilled  hia 
obligations  in  1499,  when  he  put  an  end  to  the  devastations  of  Balibeg,  a  son  of 
Malkuch  (Malkajiiglis).  After  the  death  of  Jolm  Albert  lie  dissolved  his  con- 
nection wiili  Poland  and  stirred  up  the  Tartars  against  the  new  kin;^  Alexander; 
while  they  devastated  PodoUa  he  occupied  tlie  liuthenian  Pokutia,  and  sent  hia 
Boyars  and  tax-gatherars  to  Sniatyn,  KoLomea,  and  Halios  (HaEoh)  in  1602.  Ihift 
was  tho  last  sueoess  of  this  gneateat  of  aU  Bwiroaniana. 

(h)  The  Native  Voivods  under  Osman  Supremacy.  —  Stephan's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Bogdan  III,  known  as  the  "blind,"  the  "one^yed,"  or  the  "sqdnt-eyed'* 

(Orbul;  1504-1517),  gave  up  his  claim  to  Polish  Pokutaa  in  return  for  a  promise 
of  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  Alexander ;  but  he  was  cheated  of  this  prii:e. 
The  approach  of  the  Turkish  power  induced  him  in  1504  to  promise  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Sultan,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Turkish  ducats,  forty  royal  falcons^ 
and  forty  Moldavian  horses,  in  return  for  which,  according  to  later  reports,  he  waa 
guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  Christianity;  the  Voivods  were  to  be  freely  elected^ 
and  the  country  was  to  be  self-governing  in  domestie  affairs  (see  the  smaller  map 
in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  double  map  facing  jtage  166).  This  con- 
vention, which  in  recent  times  has  formed  the  imsis  fur  the  constitutional  relation- 
ahip  of  Idtoldavia  with  the  Port(^waa  renewed  by  Peter  Bares  ''the  Bestteaa" 
(1527-1528,  and  for  the  aeoond  time  from  the  end  of  February,  1541,  to  September,, 
1346)  iti  the  year  1520;  according  to  a  document  of  1532  he  sent  annually  one 
h'tndred  and  twenty  thousand  aspers  or  ten  iliuusand  gold  ducats  to  Constantinople. 
At  a  later  period  this  tribute  was  considerably  increaiicd.  With  I'eLer  liares  (after 
ten  years'  rule  by  Steplian  VII,  an  iUegitimato  son  of  Bogdan  III)  began  the  rule 
of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Dragos  (who  was  a  natural  son  of 
Stephan  the  Great).  The  chief  object  of  Peter  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Moh4c8  (August  29,  1526),  the  significance  of  which  was  understood  neither  by 
Stephan  VII  nor  by  his  uncle  l*et€r,  was  to  tiun  to  his  own  advantage  the  disputes 
ahoiit  the  aocoessioii  in  Hungary,  whidi  had  broken  oat  between  ^ng  Ferdinand 
and  John  Z4polya;  on  sevexal  occasions  he  invaded  Transylvania,  inflicting 
appalling  devastation  on  the  country,  which,  in  1529,  declined  to  accept  his  rule. 
An  attempt  to  reixtver  I'okutia  from  Poland  was  brouglit  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
ct  Peter  at  Obertjn  on  August  22, 1531.  His  faithlessness  brought  about  the  fall 
of  AltnsioGrittI,  who  had  bean  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Transylvania  in  15^  .. 
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After  the  expulsion  of  Peter  (15;^8)  the  Voivods  of  Moldavia  became  ready 
tools  ia  the  hands  of  the  Porte ;  provided  they  paid  the  Sultan  a  yearly  tribute, 
they  were  allowed  to  govern  their  own  territory  precisely  as  they  pleased.  The 
people  groAned  under  (he  burden  of  heavy  taxation  and  extortion  of  evtty  kind 
and  attempted  to  secure  relief  by  j(»Iuing  the  party  struggles  set  on  foot  l>y  indi- 
vidual wealthy  families,  hoping  also  to  secure  some  numieiuarv  relief  liy  the 
murder  of  their  masters.  Thus  the  Voivud  Stephau  VUi  •  the  Turk,"  or 
"  LSeastft"  (so  named  after  a  plague  of  loousts  in  the  year  1538 ;  1538^1540),  waa 
murdered  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  His  successor  Alexander  III,  a  scion  of  the 
legitimate  Dragos  family  from  Poland,  mot  wiili  the  name  fate  in  the  same  year. 
The  Voivod  Elias  (11,  Ilie;  1546-1551),  a  sun  of  Peter  lilai^a,  was  ordered  by  the 
Snitan  to  invade  Transylvaata  in  1550»  but  tranaferted  this  commiflsion  to  his 
brother  Stephan,  abdicated  in  May,  1551.  and  soon  afterwards  died  as  the  renegade 
"  Mohammed,"  governor  of  Sili-^tria.  His  place  was  occupied  by  his  brother 
Stephan  IX,  the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  illegitimate  braudi  of  the  Dragugids, 
until  he  was  murdered  by  the  Bqyars  in  1653.  His  opponent  and  suooeesor,  Peter 
the  StolniCy  known  as  Alexander  IV  Lapusan  (1553-1561),  speedily  made  liiiii.-elf 
highly  unpopular  with  the  Boyars  by  liis  infliction  of  t*irture  and  deatli,  from  the 
stain  of  which  he  tried  to  cleanse  his  conscience  by  founding  a  monastery  at 
Slatlna,-  In  1561  the  Greek  sailor  Jakobos  Basilikos  seized  the  position  of 
Voivod,  lindor  the  title  of  John  I  (Joan  Voevod), founded  a  Latin  sdbool  at  Cotnarl 
(East  Moldavia),  and  a  bishopric,  which  was  naturally  but  short-lived.  After 
playing  the  y>art  of  a  tyrant  for  two  years  he  was  murdered  in  the  course  of  a 
popular  rising  (November  6, 1563).  Daring  and  following  upon  the  short  rule  of 
one  Stephan  X  Tom^  (beheaded  in  Pdand  in  1504),  Alexander  IV,  who  had  fled 
to  Consuiutinople,  resumed  the  government  (1563-1568),  until  he  gradually  went 
blind.  His  son  Bogdau  (IV;  1568-1572)  was  wounded  by  an  angry  nobleman 
while  visiting  his  betrothed  in  Poland.  The  Sultan  then  appointed,  as  Voivod  of 
Moldavia,  Ivonta  (John  11^  a  Pole  of  Mft8ovia,who  had  accepted  the  Mohammedan 
faith  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  believed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Stephan  IX, 
who  had  been  killed  in  1  In  order  to  semre  his  independence,  Ivonia  allied 

himself  with  the  Cossacks  (hence  his  name  Joan  the  "  rebel  "),  but  was  sunx>unded 
in  Bos^anl  and  executed  (June  11,  1674>.  The  Cossacks,  who  were  forced  to 
oi^nise  under  Stephan  Biithori  in  1576,  were  at  that  period  a  bold  robber-tribe, 
feared  both  by  the  Tartar  and  the  Osman  ;  they  devastated  the  districts  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Dniester  from  their  islands  in  that  river,  and  after  1595  sought  to  liud 
opportunity  for  their  wild  military  exploits  under  Michael  the  Bold,  even  in 
Wallachia  itself.  At  the  same  time,  like  the  ancient  Vikings,  they  put  a  stop  to 
all  trade  on  the  P.lnck  Sea  for  forty  years. 

Peter  VII  the  "  Lame,"  the  son  of  Mircea  of  Wallachia,  who  was  appointed 
Voivod  by  the  Sultan  (1674r-1577),  held  from  the  first  a  precarious  position,  and 
was  overthrown  after  surviving  an  attack  from  the  Cossack  prot%^,  Joan  the 
*' Curly"  (Ereiiil)  his  conqueror,  the  Cossack,  John  or  Peter  Potkova  (Joan 
Potcoavu,  "  a  breaker  of  horseshoes,"  in  this  respect  a  predecessor  of  Augustus  the 
Strong  "),  reigned  for  a  few  days,  and  was  then  executed  in  Lemberg  by  the  order 
of  the  Polish  Vmg  Stephan  BAthuri  (1."75-Ti8fi).  The  Sultan  then  again  conferred 
the  position  of  Voivod  on  Peter  VII  (1577),  whom  he  ex}>elled  in  the  followinj; 
y^r,  until  he  restored  him  afterwards  for  the  third  time  (1584-1592)l  Moldavia 
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was  at  that  time  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  Osnums,  who  expelled  and 
appointed  Voivods  as  they  pleased,  while  their  deinities  and  their  troops  devas- 
tated the  country  in  all  directions.    Before  Peter  became  Voivod  (or  the  third  time 

•  the  country  had  been  governed,  for  a  short  period  in  loTS,  by  Alexander,  a  brother 
of  Potcoav^  and,  after  a  coDblant  succession  of  real  and  pretended  claimaots,  by  a 

•  oeitain  Janknl  (Jankola,  Joan  Longal)  the  "Saxon"  (Sasul)  of  Transylvania,  who 
had  used  the  we^th  of  his  wife,  ft  Flalaiologft  of  Clyprus,  to  induce  the  aiulioritiea 
of  Constantinople  to  depose  Peter  and  to  confer  the  position  of  Voivod  of  Moldavia 
upon  himself  (1579).  He  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Stephan  Bdthori, 
through  his  eucruachmuuts  upon  the  Polish  frontier,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded  in  1582.  One  of  h^  successois,  Aanm,  who  had  formerly  been  a  coadi- 
nian  and  then  a  Boyar  (territorial  lord),  was  driven  out  by  the  Cossacks,  after  e 
reifrn  of  one  year  (1591),  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  The  Cossacks  restored  Peter 
in  1592  ;  but  he  was  captured  by  the  Tranayivanian  troops  of  Sigismund  H^thori 
and  handed  over  to  the  Sultan,  who  executed  him.  Aaron  was  now  placed  for  the 
second  time  in  the  position  of  Voivod  (1592-1595),  and  pursued  a  foreign  policy 
of  unblushing  duplid^ ;  on  November  5,  1 594,  he  made  an  alliance  at  Buchar^ 
with  Sigismnnd  BiCthori  and  with  Michael  of  Wallachia  against  the  Turks ;  how- 
ever, he  deserted  the  Wallachians,  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Alvincz  by  the  Transyl- 
vanian  troops,  and  died  there  in  1597.  His  successor  Stephan  XI  Kesvan  (Earvan 
or  Beswan)  auj^gKnied  Sigismund  Bdthori  in  his  enterprises  against  the  Turks,  but 
was  impaled  at  the  end  of  lo95  by  the  Polish  chancellor  Jan  Zamoiski  (p. 

who  had  invaded  Moldavia.  In  August  the  position  of  Voivod  was  taken  over  by 
Jeremias  Mogila  (MoviU;  1595-1608),  a  feeble  character,  who  allowed  the  country 
to  fiJl  oitiredy  under  Polish  supremacy.  At  that  time  Southern  Moldavia  had 
been  driven  to  find  room  for  fifteen  thousand  Tartar  settlers;  the  tribute  which  the 
Khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  who  from  1475  had  harassed  the  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Roumanians,  then  subject  to  the  Osmans  (Vol.  II,  p.  182),  had  been  receiving  from 
lioldavia  since  1566, "  according  to  ancient  custom,"  as  the  price  for  liis  considera- 
tion of  tJieir  frontiers,  was  now  dropped.  However,  this  remarkable  branch  of  the 
conquering  Nogais  (under  the  "Mirsak**  Kantemir)  lost  their  independenoe  in 
1637,  though  their  marauding  raids  were  still  couiiuued. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  a  better  period  began  to  dawn; 
after  a  conspiracy  of  the  lioyars  against  Alexander  VII  Ilia,,^  who  favoured  the 
Greeks,  and  after  various  other  eonfusions  the  Gieek  Albanian  Basilius  (Vasfle) 
Lupu  came  to  the  throne  (1 6.^4-1 653;  see  his  portrait  at  the  bottom  right  hand 
Bide  of  the  plate  facing  page  "59);  he  founded  schooLs  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  did  his  best  to  improve  f!v>  condition  of  the  country.  He  was  a  cimninf'  poli- 
tician, and  began  intriguer  at  the  court  of  CouHlaiitiuuple  against  Georg  iwakuczy, 
the  ruler  of  Transylvania.  He»  however,  in  c&<operation  wi^  the  Sultui,  sent  an 
army  into  Moldavia  under  his  general  John  Kemdny  (1653),  and  drove  the  Voivod 
'>iit  of  the  country.  Vasile  Lupu  fled  to  the  Cossacks;  his  son-hi-law  was  {he  son 
of  the  Hetroan  Timns  I>ogdnnovi<^  Chmieluicki;  with  Cossack  help  he  speedily 
returned  to  Moldavia,  luit  after  several  victorious  engagements  was  taken  prisoner; 

'  Alexander  Iliaii,  brought  up  in  Turkey,  first  Voi7od  of  .Moidavia,  then  of  Wallachia,  married  tbe 
dan}(htcr  of  the  Turkt^  Ban  lanaki  Katcidji,  ft  Gnek,  who  is  regarded  as  the  aiice.^tor  oi  thv  Koanianian 
broily  nf  Catargi  (Catargiii ;  cf.  below,  p.  372).    A  MTtsin  llaiU  C«tMgi  was  th«  mother  of  King  HilftO 
oC  Sen-ia ;  cf.  the  genealogical  tree  facing  p.  308. 
VOL  T>M 
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iikl  the  Khan  of  Tartaiy,  although  related  to  him  by  marriage,  sent  him  to  Con- 
etantiuople.  On  January  8,  1G."4,  tlie  Cossacks  surrendered  to  the  Ilussiana. 
MoldaviR,  liowever,  came  under  TnmsylvaTiian  supremacy.  The  Voivod  Ste- 
ph&u  Xiii  Gheorghe  (Geigice  or  Burdiiaa;  165^1658),  after  secret  uegutiaUous 
with  Om  Buaaian  dar  (1654-1656),  }oiued  the  WaUaohian  Oanstantioe  Baainb 
in  placing  himself  under  the  protectorate  of  Georg  Bikoczy  11.  As  he  joined  this 
ruler  in  an  attempt  to  semire  the  emwn  of  Poland  (1675),  the  SoUaii  deolaced  bin 
deposed,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 

(«)  Chretkt  and  Albanian*  as  Voivodg  {ICSS-lYlg),  ike  Muk  0/  tk*  FhamriM 
{m$-lSiS),  omA  &U  last  Period  of  Semi-Indt^^tudmoe  il8gB'186Sf),—Tl»  fol- 
lowing years  were  a  period  of  unspeakable  misery  nnd  sorrow;  the  last  two  native 
rulers,  Stephan  XiV  and  XV,  maintained  then  position  with  interruptions  until 
1680  or  1690,  but  between  1658  and  1712  the  Turkish  court,  at  its  will  and  pkasnre, 
Appointed  nilexs  from  (he  Albanian  or  Greek  familiee  of  Qhika,  Dabija,  Duka,  Kup 
takuzen  (Canta-  or  Contacuzino),  Bosetti  (Ruset),  and  Kantemir  (Cantemir).  Ko 
one  of  these  ruled  for  more  than  a  short  period,  although  Greek  influence  had 
spread  widely  among  the  lioumanian  families  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  new  period  in  the  biatory  of  Moldavia  (1712-1822)  begins  with  the  affdlDt- 
ment  of  the  Fhanariota  (p.  139)  to  the  position  of  Voivod;  thej  were  madiaolt 
from  Constantinople,  and  each  one  of  tliem,  intent  solely  upon  his  own  enrifh- 
ment,  did  his  best  to  reduce  the  country  U)  ruin  by  ever}'  kind  of  extortion.*  Tlis 
position  of  Voivod  was  literally  put  up  to  auction  by  the  Sultan.  The  first  gov- 
4am  waa  Nikolans  Mauiokortkto  (1712-1716),  who  governed  Moldavia  tolao^y 
well  until  he  secured  Wallachia  (cf.  loc.  cii  ).  Under  his  successor,  Michael  RaikO« 
vicza  (MihaT  Kicovi^S;  1710-1720),  who  had  already  held  the  post  for  a  time 
between  the  rule  of  Antioli  Xautemir  and  the  first  governorship  of  Maurukurdato, 
the  Austro-Turkisli  war  broke  out.  In  1716  lluugarian  hussars  invaded  Moldavia 
and  earned  the  aister  of  the  Voivod  into  captivity  in  Transylvania;  BakorieM 
revenged  Iiimself  by  stirring  up  the  Tartars  to  invade  Transylvania. 

Under  the  unimportant  Voivod  Gregor  II  (Kallimak[ch]i  (17G6-1769),a  furtha 
change  took  place  in  the  political  situation.  The  TJusso-Turkish  war  broke  out, 
4Uid,by  reason  of  liie  support  he  lent  to  Russia,  the  Voivod  was  taken  prisoner  aud 
beheaded  in  Constantinople^  The  Bnssians  occupied  the  country  between  1769 
AOd  1774,  and  then  conferred  the  dignity  f  V  i ,  >d  npon  Giegor  III  Ghika,  wba 
was  murdered  by  the  Janis.-^ariea  at  Jas.sy  in  1777. 

After  the  deaih  uf  (ihika,  tlie  partition  of  ]^Ioldavia  began.  Au.stria  bad  occu- 
pied tiie  teiTitory  of  tl»e  Ult  between  ITIJ  aud  1739  (p.  362),  and  now  seized 
Buko?inA  on  the  ground  of  a  treaty  oonoluded  with  the  Sultan  in  1774;  ia 
1777  the  province  was  definitely  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  state.  In  1812 
Bessarabia  was  added  to  the  T'ns'sian  Empire,  and  the  Voivod  Alexander  Ypisilantis 
siip}K:)rted  the  Greek  struggle  ior  liberation ;  the  Tone  thereupon  det^'rmined  to 
appoint  only  native  rulei's  (p.  176).  Johann  Sturd^a  was  consequently  laads 
Voivod  on  July  19, 1822,  bat  was  pceveoted  by  Bossian  influence  from  realiflBg 
his  obje<  t  of  improving  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  beneficent  xefoim* 

'  (  {.on  the  iriiportaiiM  to  litMiiy  Uitoiy  of  tk»  GfMik  owBgrttoa  «f  tUi  tti«D%  «L  At  MliMi 

"WallachU,"  P.  8<»1. 

>  With  nq^  to  die  eaoela^  «f  tlM  Gntk  period  ia  IStentan^  and  the  itae  ef  •  Dew  Bei—I* 
■•aMdam"  peikd*  ef^  abova^  862, 
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In  the  yewr  1828  events  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Paissia  again  'became 
in%'olved  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  the  peace  of  Adrtaiiujile,  September  24,  1829, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Porte  over  Moldavia  was  indeed  coutirmed,  but  Kussiau  influ- 
ence bid  grown  oonaiderablj  stronger,  and  in  accordance  with  it  a  new  cciostitution 
was  "  adminiatoed"  by  (jreneral  Kisselev  (p.  362)  until  1833.  The  Voivod  Michael 
Sturdza,  who  was  appointed  in  1834,  reduced  the  already  impoverished  eouutry  to 
the  utmost,  misery  by  his  extoriiosu  and  by  those  of  his  Kussian  fovouritea  la 
April,  1848,  the  oppressed  people  tt  laal  molted,  but  the  moTement  was  suppr^ed 
by  the  Russian  troops,  and  the  old  stat^  of  affairs  was  reaffirmed  in  the  convention 
of  Balta-Liman  (May  1,  18  }^;  p.  1S5).  On  the  ir,ih  uf  June  the  Porte  appointed 
Gr^or  Ghika,  a  prince  of  Moldavia,  to  the  rank  of  a  Jilushir  for  the  space  of  seven 
jears.  Inspired  by  lofty  intentions,  Uhika  did  his  beet  to  relieve  the  univeraal 
wfiering  and  improve  the  unfavourable  conditions,  but  the  Buadaa  ocoupatioii 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  1854  prevented  tlie  success  of  these  gchemeg. 
During  the  Crimean  war  in  1S54  Austrian  truupe  occupied  Moldavia  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  Eusaian  armies  to  the  Balkan  districts.  The  peace  of  Parb, 
August  30,  1856,  reaffirmed  the  aopreiMtef  of  the  Porte  over  Moldavia.  The 
*'  Kaiiuakam  "  or  governor  wa.H  Theo<lor  Balsch;  on  his  premature  death  (ifareli  1, 
18.t7)  he  was  succeedci}  hv  Prince  Nik.  Vogorides.  Ileucefoiward  Moldavia  and 
"Wailactiia.  :>Lruggled  tu  uuite  Liieui3d.vu:»  iu  uue  kingdom. 

2>.  BouicAin4 

Tbs  name  ol  Boaxnaiiia  did  not  oome  into  official  nee  until  1859,  when 
Alexander  Guza  was  appointed  Prince  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  against  the  will 

of  the  powers*  The  great  powers  had  concluded  at  Paris,  on  Auj^ust  19,  1858, 
that  both  \Yallachia  and  Moldavia  might  elect  a  hospodar  for  life,  but  the  choice 
of  a  common  ruler  waa  not  to  be  theirs  (notwithstanding  the  ezistenee  of  the 
''oeatral  commisaion/*  common  to  either  party).  However,  Napoleon  III,  who 
was  meditating  war  upon  Austria  and  hoped  to  find  support  in  Cu/a,  furthered  his 
election  to  the  post  of  common  prince  of  the  two  countries.  This  choice  was 
confirmed  by  the  Sultan,  Abd  nl'Blejid,  on  December  2, 1861,  at  the  request  of 
the  French  ambassador  in  Ck>n8tantinople,  who  permitted  the  new  prince  to  unite 
the  two  priuciiialities  under  the  name  of  Roumania  and  to  make  Bucharest  the 
common  capital  of  the  state,  which  remained  under  Turkish  supremacy.  "  Alex- 
ander John  I"  bc^an  his  government  vigorously  on  January  1, 1862,  filled  with 
the  best  of  ptojecta  for  the  future;  but  the  ezeenti«m  of  these  was  everywhere 
hindered  by  the  ruling  class  of  the  territorial  lords  (Boyars).  On  May  14, 1864, 
he  eventually  determined  iipou  a  catip  dU^at,  dissfdved  the  legislative  body 
(Keichstug),  isummuued  frersh  depulieis,  elubuurated  a  new  constitution,  and  abolished 
the  institution  of  serfdom  (the  agrieidtural  law  of  Coxa  of  August  1864).  At 
the  same  time  he  reorganised  education,  founded  hij^h  scho<d3  at  Bucharest  and 
Jassy,  and  introduced  other  beneficial  reforms.  As,  however,  he  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  true  condiiiun  uf  the  country,  he  brought  it  into  extreme  financial  straits. 
"bk  order  to  avert  tiiis  threatening  danger  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  whidi  tho.; 
atmy  participated,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  statesman  Demeter 
Stutdaa  (see  his  portrait  on  the  plate  facing  this  page,  at  the  left-hand  bottom 

^  Gl  lb  Stt ;  iM  dn  SDHdl  oup  ta  the  kft-haid  lowBT  eoniir  of  1^ 
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comer).  On  the  22d  of  Febroaiy,  1866,  the  conspirators  surprised  die  priQce  at 
night,  ami  forced  him  to  sign  a  decree  of  abdication  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
23d.  A  valuable  but  little  known  service  of  Cuza  was  the  fact  that  he  saved  his 
oountiy  from  the  danger  of  war  and  severe  coofu^n  hy  disr^arding  an  allianoe 
with  the  Hungarian  immigrants,  which  he  had  ODncIuded  at  the  command  of 
Napileuu  III,  and  whereby  he  was  bound  to  siipport  the  proposed  rising  of 
Hungary  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  fiance ;  Napoleon's  plan  for 
a  French  alliance  of  Hungary  and  Boumania  against  Austria  waa  thus  overthrown 
hy  the  pohtical  insight  of  Cuza. 

After  the  abdication  of  Cuza,  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  undertaken  by 
Nikolaus  Golescu,  Laskar  Catargi[uJ,  and  Is'ikolaus  Haraiamb[iej,  who  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  Assembly  to  elect  a  new  prince.  Count  Philip  of  Flanders, 
a  brother  of  the  king  of  Belgium,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Boumania  on 
Fel.ruarv  23,  1RS6,  hnt  declined  the  offer  m  the  27th.  Ou  the  14th  of  April, 
1886,  and  following  days  a  new  election  was  discussed;  and  the  choice  of  the 
Assembly  fell  by  a  lai^  majority  upon  a  member  of  the  Catholic  branch  of  the 
house  of  ZoUem,  Prince  Karl  of  HofaenaoUem-ISpnaringen  (see  his  portrait  on 
the  plate  facing  ]>^i>e  ;'71,"the  Founders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eoumania,"  on  the 
left  above).  The  Suhan  declined  to  accept  the  electi'in  of  Karl  to  the  Kounianian 
throne  and  invited  the  puwerii  detiuitely  tu  settle  the  utlair,  while  Kudsia  prupo&ed 
the  restoration  of  the  old  dual  system.  Bussia  made  no  objeetion  to  the  dioice, 
nor  did  Napoleon  III,  though  Austria  was  so  opposed  to  the  Hobenzollem  that 
he  was  obliged  to  travel  secretly  through  Salzburg,  Vienna,  and  Pe.sth  to  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  reach  hia  new  kingdom.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy  prevented  the  powers  tnm  intenrening.  Under  these 
ciicumstauces  the  Porte  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  plan  of  a  Court  of  Arbitia* 
tion  and  would  have  been  glad  to  occupy  Eoumania.  Here,  however,  it  was 
thwarted  by  the  straightforward  action  of  KarL  Immediately  upou  his  aiTival  in 
Bucharest  (May  22, 1866)  he  sanounced  his  aceeesion  to  the  Porte  by  telegraph, 
and  gave  assurances  that  he  would  carefully  observe  all  the  claims  and  wishes  of 
the  Snltan.  I'.ut  at  the  same  time  he  mobilised  the  Roumanian  army  at  several 
fortllied  points  without  delay.  This  unexpected  attitude  induced  the  bultan  to  give 
up  his  views  of  incorporating  the  countty,  and  to  invite  the  prince  to  accept  his 
recognition.  Thus,  on  October  24,  1866,  Karl  travelled  to  Constantinople,  where 
his  position  was  confirrneil  and  tlie  rights  of  succession  were  conferred  upon  hiin. 

It  was  a  difficult  problem  which  the  new  ruler  had  undertaken  to  solve,  hot 
centuri«i  his  principality  had  been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  friends  and  foes,  bad 
formed  a  highway  for  marching  armies,  had  found  its  development  checked  hj 
foreign  domination,  and  was  now  groaning  for  remedial  reforms.  Trade  and 
cuiumerce  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  foreignera;  the  territorial 
proprietors  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  afifairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
defenodess  masses  cultivated  their  vines  or  com  and  reared  thdr  eatda  only  for 
the  puriK)Re  of  piying  the  numerous  taxes  imposed  u]K)a  them.  They  were  a 
people  who  lived  in  complete  isolation,  tenaciously  clinging  to  old  customs  and 
habits,  upon  the  rich  lueudows  of  the  pluiub  ur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathiuus, 
where  bwmdiess  pastures  extended  side  by  side  with  primeval  forest,  and  where 
upon  the  misty  heights  and  in  the  secluded  valleys  thousands  of  sheep  found 
abundant  pasture  upon  the  green  meadows.  Jiich  com  lands  and  vineyards,  lush 
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above:  Kin<c  Cand  I  rf  lli.  lioiise  of  Hoheiizolleni-Si^'iiiariiigeii.    Bom  April  2(>, 
*•  prince  of  RfuitiKiiiia,"  April      ]  ^{jG  ;  enteml  Budiarfsl  du  May  22  of  llie  same  year  ;  cointnaiKle*! 
tilt'  Hii^^^o  Uoiiiiiuniaii  army  <>t  iiivi--ttneiit  at  I'levim,  August        1877  ;  nctM^tiiseil  a-*  sovenign 
prince,  l^*78;  pioclninif  d  king,  MarcL  26,  l''*^!,  nt-.i!  cr  iwiu'  l  !!i  Hitcliarvst  on  May  22  of  tlmt  ypar. 

(i'lum  a  photogn»i>li  in  »tiirilza'»  "  Trs-dt-vi  Uc  nni  «ie  (lotninc  al  Kt    lui  Carol  I,  C'uviut4ri    ncte  "  [.TLe 
tliitty  yctn'  reign  of  King  GharlMi  I,  t|ieecli««  and  aeUl  Vol.  II ;  Buenmrf,  1897.) 

Jttgftt  above:  Joun  C.  BrSliaiiti.   B«mi,  1831,  in  Bnehnrmt ;  [loliUcal  refuge*  in  France,  1848- 

1857;  li'ader  of  tlic  tih^-  C'il  ■  i  il-),  I'^f';;  miiiiHlt-r  of  the  interior  from  Man'li,  l'*fl7.  to  the  end  ol 
li^tkH,  tlieit  uiiiii.-'tfr  of  fmaiire  at  the  iH-^iiiiiiug  of  1H7C;  iialioiiul  liberal  prime  minister  from  Juiiv 
21, 1870,  to  April  U  IfISS  (t'jwcpt  froni  April  to  June,  1881)  ;  diwl  May  IG,  1891,  in  Floricik 

(From  an  «lehing  bj  Hans  llqrcr,  Berlin,  1803.) 

Left  below:  IXnit  lir  A.  Slnnlza  of  MiL'KuHlu'ni.  Bom  March  10,  1833  ;  chunctdlor  of  the 
<livaii  of  HoUUvia,  lHb7 ;  }iclp«<i  in  the  overliirow  of  tlio  prince  Alounilcr  Joitn  I  Uii«a,  February, 
1866;  proviMiry  mininter  r»f  public  worko,  IfiOO;  nmlor  Brilifcinn  he  bcM,  from  1676  to  1888,  tbo 
jMists  of  ]ninist<.-r  of  ]>iili]ic  work^,  of  linaiM'f,  <>f  for<-i;^'n  affairs,  anil  of  niiioatioii  ;  Nuii<.ii:il  LilnTaI 
prime  uiitii»U'r  I'ruiii  Oclolivr  15,  IHI>.>,  ti>  ihu  cml  of  Nuveialicr,  iitliU  ;  piX'aiiilciil  uf  llic  ^iiult:  in 
ltHI7 }  and  gcneml  iccrcbuy  of  ibc  Acnileuiia  Kfriuana. 

(Frain  a  contemiionRy  iiliobognipb.) 

Ri^bdiif-:  Miihail  K'^^'ilniccaiiti.  lioni  StpU-mln-r  (>,  1S17;  on  aninent  jiuliliriau  and 
stntL-sman  ami  a  valuable  helper  to  the  Itiiig  in  Ibe  task  of  dwcloping  pn.'»cntHl«y  Kouuuuiia. 
Dioit  Jun«  90,  18»1. 

<Fkom  ft  conttupoiaTy  Uthograpb.) 

(The  origiuals  fur  the  pottnutii  of  llraiiauu,  Sturd/^i,  an  l  Kugalaiccana  were  lent  by  tbe  n^al  academy  of 
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mmdawB,  and  slitdj  woods  alternated  with  saudy  tnoorlaud  and  bare  rock.  The 

picturesque  silence  of  their  etivirunment  was  itself  a  stirmilu'^  to  their  introspective 
jiatures ;  and  indeed  the  character  of  the  Roumanian  is  marked  by  a  strong  tendency 

.  to  SttpetstitioQ.  late  passes  by  for  him  in  a  quiet  monotony,  whether  he  be  an 
agrioolturist  upon  the  plain,  an  owner  of  flocks  and  herds,  or  a  shepherd  hig^  in  ^ 
the  motmtains.  His  entire  life  is  devoted  to  the  accurate  maintenance  of  social, 
moral,  and  rehgious  traditions.  Far  from  the  dust  ot  the  biuad  hii^hway  along 
which  "all  that  is  foreign  and  bad  passes  by,"  he  lives  lii.s  days  in  the  peaceful 
quiet  of  the  woods  and  fields,  hutied  in  oDconsoious  contemplation  of  the  ever- 
lastiiig  chant^e  of  nature.  His  imaginative  ywivrer  has,  therefore,  time  to  work. 
The  result  has  l)een  a  iiiarveUnus  wealth  of  ballad  poetry,  the  glorious  sounds  of 
which  till  the  life  of  the  Koumaniau  with  llie  magical  touch  of  splendour  and 
heauty.  This  rich  source  has  also  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  more 
artiticial  poetry  of  the  nation. 

It  was  no  easy  task  succefssfully  to  rule  a  nation  cnn«i«tin<]j  of  a  dominant  but 
degenerate  nobility  (admirably  described  by  (ieoi^e  Allan  in  his  novel  "Koumaniau 
Sodety,""  North  and  Sonth,"  August,  1880),  and  of  a  dejected  and  disillnsiooed 
proletariat,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  internal  wars  and  t  lutn<:;es  of 
dynasty.  The  almost  vniinterrupted  party  struggles  caused  continual  changes 
in  the  cabinet;  to  mention  one  case  only,  the  moderate  lil)eral,  Prince  Demeter 
Ghika  (died  February  27,  1897),  the  son  of  Prince  Gregor  (p.  362),  who  had 
beoi  appointed  hospodar  of  Wallaeliia  in  1822,  retired  definitely  from  the  busi- 
ness of  administration  in  1868.  None  tlie  less,  during  llie  first  ten  years  of  the 
government  of  Charles,  the  country  made  such  rapid  strides  in  every  direction  that 
tike  Eastern  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  1876  found  Boumaoia  strengthened 
and  organised  as  a  flourlshuog  state.  In  1877,  when  the  Ku880>Turkish  war  broke 
out,  Roumania  attempted  to  secure  from  the  Eun)pean  powers  a  ^larantee  of  her 
neutrality  against  the  two  conflicting  states.  As  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
Prince  Charles  concluded  a  coaventaon  with  the  Ozar  Alexander  II,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Houmania  permitted  the  passage  of  Kussian  troops,  while  her  autonomy, 
rij^hts,  and  institutions  were  to  be  respected.  The  Porte  ref^arded  this  conven- 
tion as  an  infringement  of  its  suzerainty,  and  sent  titwps  to  the  Danube  after 
Xoumania  had  declared  her  independence  on  May  22,  1877.  During  the  passage 
of  the  Kussians  through  the  country  it  was  projxoed  to  place  llie  Roumanian 
army  under  Russian  commanders  ;  Charles  declined  this  proposition,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Danube.  The  repeated  repulses 
experienced  by  the  Russians  at  PleMia  obliged  the  Kussian  archduke  Nicholas  to 
telegraph  repeatedly  to  the  prince,  begging  for  speedy  help.  At  the  storming  of 
Plevna,  of  the  redoubt  of  Orivitza,  and  of  the  fort  of  Opauez,  at  the  capture  of 
Racova  (Pai  h'  vas)  and  at  the  siepe  of  Smardan  and  "Widdin.the  Roumanian  army 
performed  inestimable  ser\nces,  which  were  forgotten  by  Rus^^ia  at  the  conclusion 

'  of  peaces  In  the  convration  oonduded  on  the  3d  of  March,  1878,  at  Santo 
Stefano,  without  consultation  of  the  Roumanian  ambassadors,  Roumania  obtained 
the  Dohnid^ii,  but  was  forced  to  cede  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia.  The  Berlin 
Conference  maintained  this  decision  in  the  case  of  Roumania,  but  recognised  her 
independence  without  difficulty.^ 

*  80*  tb*  mpi  *' ttflamnik,  Balgam,  Serria,  and  llf«it«i«|{n>,'*  Ikdng  page  351,  and  Cha  lOMttiujv 
"  Tnikaijr  and  the  Krighboaring  Tnritoriea  after  tba  Berlin  Coagnaa,"  on  tka  double  nap  faeiog  page  1W. 
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On  the  22d  of  May,  1881,  Charles  was  crowned  king.  Materially  and  intel- 
lectually the  new  kingdom  began  a  period  of  snccessfui  aciivity  immediately  after 
the  Busso-Turkish  war.  It  was  the  best  conceivable  limitation  to  and  protectioa 
agaiosfc  the  growing  powi^  of  the  Balkan  Slar  naiiaoality  and  of  FamiaTism ;  in  a- 

oonnparatively  short  time  it  lOBe  to  high  prosperity  by  its  keen  and  regular  com- 
merrial  connection  with  foreign  countries  (Silos  in  Galatz  and  Braila,  the  Dannie 
Bridge  "  B^le  Carol  "  at  Ceruavoda).  A  beneficial  reform  of  tlie  system  of  taxa- 
ti(ni  and  the  foanding  of  numetons  scientific  iostittttioas  brought  about  a  Biupria* 
ingly  rapid  intelloctual  advance.  The  great  services  of  King  Charles  to  his  country 
were  seconded  1>y  D.  Sturdza  (v.  p.  "71),  who  shared  in  all  the  decisive  iiegoiia- 
tious  undertaken  hy  modem  Houmania  (1895-1896  and  1897-1899,  and  the  head 
of  the  National  Liberal  ministry  from  February  27,  1901);  with  him  should  be 
mentioned  the  two  atatesmen,  Joan  Bratiann,  the  leader  of  the  "  Ked  "  liberals 
(died  ^fay  IH,  18f>l),  nnd  Michael  Ko<r;ilnireanii,  who  died  in  Paris  on  July  2, 
1891  (new  style;  see  their  portraits  on  liie  piaie  facing  page  371,  on  tlie  right- 
hand  side  top  and  bottom).  It  was  really  Bmtianu  who  enabled  Ids  country  to 
play  an  advantageous  part  in  the  Rusao-Turkish  war;  it  was  he  who  seeoxed 
independence  for  his  nation  and  the  po?iti<^n  df  kinrj  for  his  y>rinre.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  for  nearly  twelve  years  (lH7t>-lSSSV  It  Tnay  be  ^^aid  that,  not- 
withstanding many  grievances  yet  enisling,  lluumauia  eiiu  look  forwaid  to  a 
jnoeperous  fotiii& 

4  THE  MAOTABS 

A.  HUNGAEY  AS  THE  SC£>£  OF  P&£-MaGTAB  HiST0B7 

The  district  occupied  by  the  modern  state  of  Hungary  was,  long  before  th» 
arrival  of  the  Magj-ars  (proTiouuce^l  Madyars),  a  Ijeaten  track  for  imnngrating 
nations  and  a  battlefield  and  resting-place  for  the  most  ditfercnt  races.  The 
valleys  of  Hungary  breathed  something  of  the  attraction  of  primeval  life. 
Powerful  fortresses  rose  at  an  early  period  in  the  frontier  districts,  protecting  the 
main  roads.  The  soil  still  shows  trace??  of  the  men  who  ploughed  at  that  time, 
and  of  the  quiet  rows  of  graves  in  which  they  ended  the  burden  and  distress  of 
lifCk  Suecmsive  waves  of  migration  have  left  their  marks  on  buildings  and  on 
the  soil  However,  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  war-cry  of  heathen  hordes,  or 
the  prayers  and  hallelujahs  of  CHiristian  immigrants,  were  hushed  hy  (he  deep 
silence  of  the  endless  moorland,  or  by  the  solitude  of  the  woody  slopes  of  the 
Caipathiana.  Long  ago  OeUa  and  Thradans  invaded  these  districts  and  founded  % 
kind  of  civilisation.  The  Bomans  then  occupied  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  created  a  flourishinrr  rommnnity.  The  waves  of  the  great 
migration,  however,  swept  away  the  Koman  settlers,  tt»gether  with  the  few  barbari- 
ans inliabiting  the  country,  into  other  districts.  The  Koman  legions  retired  to 
Italy  before  the  advancing  Huns  (p.  320).  After  the  death  of  Attila  (453 ;  p.  324> 
his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces;  the  Huns  were  incorporated  with  other  races  and  dis- 
appeared frtnn  the  scene  (p.  3'27).  CJoths.  Oepids,  and  Lan^'obanls  now  mairitnineH 
their  position  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  upuu  the  arena  and  destroyed  wiiat 
aiotnly  zemnanta  of  Booun  civilizatioa  had  sumved.  These  Teutonie  hoide» 
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were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Avars,  who  occupied  llie  eastern  frontiers 
from  626,  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  until  the  I'rankisb  «mperor  Charles  broke 
their  power  ia  803.  Their  deserted  territory  was  oocnptod  SUt  nomads  and 
tOBM  Bulgarians,  together  with  the  remoants  of  the  Avan»  until  the  end  of  the 
ninth  centuij,  when  it  was  eeixad  by  that  nation  whoae  name  it  was  henoefwiMuid 
to  retain. 


£.  lOK  EiOtLT  HlSlOBT  OV  TBI  MAQTABS  10  TBI  TiMB  Of  St.  SIBPBAV 


(a)  J%e  Origin  and  JmrniffraHon,  of  the  Jtfajjrjpara.— -  Wbeooe  came  these 
imujgiants  and  what  was  their  race  ?  Hcrm.  VAmWry  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Magyars  were  Altai-Turks,  ami  originally  inhabited  districts  in  the  South  Ural, 
on  Uie  border  between  the  Aluic  (Turco-Tartar)  and  Ural  (iiuuibh  Ugrian) 
natiopalitieB,  and  had  abeorbed  numenms  Finno-Ugrian  elements  into  their 
language.  Far  more  probable  is  the  view  of  J.  Marquart,  who  considers  that  the 
Maq;yar3  were  originally  settled  in  the  stmth  of  Ingria,  on  the  Isim,  Irtish,  Om.aud 
ia  the  wooded  steppes  oi  Barabaj  that  at  an  early  period  ibey  were  diiven  into 
the  districts  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  and  that  thej  settled  between 
the  Don  and  the  Kuban,  where  they  became  a  fishing  people  (p.  9iy  On  this 
hypothesis  they  are  a  genuine  branch  of  the  Finnish  Ugrian  group  of  the 
Mongolian  race.^  It  was  the  iuilueucc  of  their  Hun  neighbours,  already  described 
CD  page  328,  that  first  induced  these  Ugrians  to  adopt  catUe-bieeding,  an  heredi- 
t&Ty  occupatioa  of  the  Turkish  nomads.  The  bracing  effect  of  die  dangers  which 
threatened  them  on  every  side,  as  Ihcy  pushed  forward  in  the  vanguard  of  their 
race,  gradually  changed  their  oatioDal  character,  with  the  result  that  tbey  were 
eventaally  inferior  to  noTurkiih  nation  in  politiod  capacity,  — an  attribute  highly 
unusual  iu  the  Finnish  tribes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Finns  proper  in 
Finland,  who  came  under  Russian  suzerainty  in  1809  (Suomi),  and  have  ever  since 
Struggled  desperately  to  ward  off  the  deadly  influence  of  a  Slav  environment. 

The  attainment  of  this  height,  however,  implies  a  lung  stage  of  previous 
development.  Such  a  bansformation  mast  have  extended  over  oentaries^  and  was 
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certaiuly  not  accomplished  by  the  Magyars  in  isolation.  At  the  outset  we  have 
to  remember  their  habit  of  capturing  the  women  of  other  tribes,  and  the  resuiu  oi 
HimniBh  influenoe.  This  is  by  no  means  ina^qpreoiabln  as  a  modifying  foico ;  on 

the  contrary,  from  the  date  of  Attila's  invasion  of  Western  Europe  to  the  troubled 
times  of  Li-wis  the  Child,  this  inllueii^e  a  steady  force,  and  its  existence  may  be 
explained  by  the  coufutiion,  habiluai  m  iiyzauliue  circles,  between  the  Huns  of 
461  and  the  Hungarians  of  938  and  965.  Apart  from  tihese,  otiier  tribes  have  also 
contributed  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  Magyar  nationality.  Amoog 
such  "ancestors"  of  the  Magyars  we  may  conjccturally  mention  the  Akatzirs 
(middle  of  the  fifth  ccntut)';  p.  321),  who  were  probably  identical  with  the 
Mordvins  (Buitfo) ;  and  with  more  certainty,  notwithstanding  thdr  Turkish  nameSi 
the  Hunugurs  (Onogurs)  and  Unigurs  on  the  Don  (seventh  century)  and  in  Old  or 
Great  Bulgaria  (to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century';  p.  236).  In  this  connection 
must  also  be  mentioned  the  Unuguudur  Bulgarians  on  the  Kuban,  who  possessed 
a  strong  iufasian  of  Hnnnish  blood ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  328),  the  name 
of  Burgars  is  occasionally  applied  to  tie  Mag)-ars.  The  Eastern  branch  or  offshoot 
of  the  Hungarians  appears  towards  700  in  Armenia  (on  the  Kur  in  the  south  of 
Gu^rk'^),  in  the  person  of  the  robber  tribe  of  the  Sevordik<=  CS.a0dpTOi  a<r<fta\tn  in 
Eonstantinos  Porphyrogennetos,  Sijawardi  in  Arab  writers,  who  probably  coalesced 
with  the  Alban  Utiero).  In  any  case  the  famous  military  jxnrer  of  the  Magyars 
had  fallen  so  low  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  contury  that  the  seven  tribes  in 
Atelkuzu  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Kabars,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  Turkish  Khazars.  Arpady,  the  youthful  son  of  Salmucy  (Almus), 
who  Portly  after  862  had  bem  appointed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Ehasar  Khagan  as 
duke  of  the  Map}-ar  nation  (now  composed  of  eight  tribes),  was  of  Xahar,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Turkish  origin.  However,  it  is  nut  for  these  reason?!  that  the  Hy/au- 
tines  called  the  Mag)'an>  ToOpKoi;  this  name,  which  does  nut  appear  until  839, 
and  is  a  direct  invitation  to  dim  eonfusioin,  is  explained  by  Marquart  as  a  derive^ 
tive,  formed  by  consonantal  change  and  a  T  prefix,  of  the  Herodotean  name  'lipxat 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  title  Ovyypoi,  Ungri  (T^ngarii,  Hungari, 
Agareni,  in  Old  Slav,  <,)gri)  or  Ugri,  with  which  the  Slavs  and  West  Europeans  have 
replaced  the  originally  habitual  name  of  Magyar. 

For  a  long  period  the  Magyars  paused  in  their  migrations  and  aetlied  in  the 
plains  on  the  Lower  Don,  where  they  had  their  chief  market  town  in  Karcli 
(=  Tanan,  Old  litissian  Tmutorokau).  Muslim  ben  Abu  Muslim  ab-GarmI  (about 
830-845),  and  other  Arabs  oonstandy  confused  the  Magyars  with  the  Bashkirs, 
who  resembled  them  in  nationality  and  name,  and  were  settled  eastward  of  the 
Pet<:lienegs  in  the  steppes  between  the  I'ral  and  Caspian  lakes,  boinided  nn  the 
north  by  the  Isgil  Bulgarians  i>n  the  Kama  (p.  327);  to  this  confusion  is  due 
the  hypothesis,  long  vigorou.sly  supported,  of  a  "  Magna  Hungaria "  in  Southeast 
Russia  as  the  first  home  of  the  Magyars.  The  truth  is  that  their  district,  which 
lay  upon  the  Maeotis,  bordered  that  <if  the  Alans,  Khazars,  ami  Bulgarians,  and 
extended  to  the  Kuban  on  the  northwest  en<l  uf  the  Caucasus ;  it  was  known  as 
"Lebedia"  to  Gonstantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos.  About  833  these  Western 
Ttirkish  Khasars  found  themselves  so  appnmeA  by  the  Magyars  that  they  applied 
for  protection  to  the  ein])eror  Theophilos  (p.  7fi)  The  result  was  the  wjnstruction 
of  a  fortified  trench  and  the  ImiMina  of  the  lirick  fortress  of  Sarkel  on  the 
Don.    Cut  off  in  this  direction  uy  the  Khazars,  the  Magyars  removed  to  the 
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Lover  Danube  in  839-840,  where  thej  intnvened  in  the  Bulgarian  and  GxeA 
atrugglea  (p.  323). 

Soon  fiud  them  loosely  dependent  upon  the  Khn^^nf^.  However,  when 
these  latter,  in  alliance  with  the  G(h)uzes  of  Lake  Aral,  drove  the  Petchenegs  from 
their  possessions  between  Atil  (Don;  and  Jajyk  (Ural)  this  uiuveuieut  proved 
unfavourable  for  the  Magyars,  im  the  Petcheoega  had  been  little  weakened,  and 
DOW  appeared  in  a  hostile  attitude  upon  the  Don;  the  Magyars,  tlierefore,  about 
862,  turned  their  backs  upon  Lehedia,  which  was  henceforward  closed  against 
tliein,  and  established  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Dniepr,  on  the  Bug  and 
DuiesLr.  This  new  home  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  Atelkuzu  (p.  85,  above). 
The  Khagan  of  the  Khasars  waa  equity  hard  pressed,  and  made  a  proposal  .to 
Lebedias,  the  first  tribal  chieftain  of  the  Magyars  (Voivod;  p.  85,  above)  in 
Cbelandia  (Kalanca  at  Pereknp).  to  become  prince  of  the  Magyars  under  his 
supremacy.  He,  however,  declined  the  proposal  in  favour  of  the  above-mentioned 
Arpady  (Arp&d,  shortly  after  882). 

Although  hemmed  in  by  the  Khasars  and  lifogyars,  the  power  of  the  Petehenegs 
gr^  rapidly.  After  the  years  880-890  the  Magyars  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue their  marauding  expeditions  eastward ;  for  this  reason  they  abandoned 
Atelkuzu,  which  bad  lost  its  value  for  them,  and  bad  become  absolutely  unsafe 
in  the  east  upon  the  Dniepr,  and  moved  farther  westward  in  889.  This  second 
and  final  forced  mo\^ment  of  the  Magyars  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world;  driven  forward  by  the  Petehenegs, 
and  also  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  at  the  invitation  of  the  Byzantines 
they  had  devastated  in  894,  from  the  Pruth  and  Seret,  to  meet  with  expulsion  in 
895  from  the  bold  Bulgarian  Symeon  (p.  332),  the  Magyars  in  896  pushed  their 
vay  like  a  wedge  amid  the  Southeast  European  Slavs ;  here  they  remained  and 
developed  their  civilization,  uml  for  a  thuusand  years  tliey  continued  to  OOCUpy 
this  position,  of  no  mean  importance  from  a  Germanic  point  of  view. 

The  Magyars  advanced  into  the  districts  of  the  Theiss  and  Danube,  across  the 
North  Carpathians,  through  the  pass  of  Vereczke.  It  is  said  that  the  chieftains  of 
the  several  races  (together  with  Arpud  and  his  son  Liuntis,  who  ruled  the  pre- 
dominant tribe  of  thr  Kni'ars,  Ktirsan  is  also  mentioned)  executeil  a  closer  form  of 
agreement  upon  this  journey  ;  choosing  Arj>;'id  as  their  leader,  they  com  luded  a 
"  blood-treaty  "  by  catching  blood  from  their  arms  iu  a  habin  and  Uriaking  it. 
The  nomadic  races  who  had  spent  their  previous  existence  on  the  stepi>es  of 
Hunr/ary  were  at  once  attracted  h\-  the  flat  country  which  surrounded  them  in 
their  new  home  (Pannonia  and  Slovakei  to  the  Bodrog"),  with  its  great  expanses,  its 
pellucid  atmosphere,  and  its  lack  of  colour.  Like  ever)  steppe  j  eojile,  they  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  depended  partly  upon  the  bui>ty 
which  they  were  able  to  eztort  from  their  settled  neighbours  by  their  bold  cavalry 
raids.  Some  time,  however,  before  tlMir  appearance  in  the  plains  of  the  Theiss 
they  had  progressed  bpvnd  the  savagery  of  a  primitive  race;  this  fact  is  proved  by 
an  examinatioD  of  the  oldest  words  in  the  Magyar  vocabulary.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  the  Ugrian  languages,  especially  those  in  the  districts  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Ural,  contained  many  Iranian  elemente,tbe  phonetic  colouring  and  the  distribution 
of  which  can  only  be  explained  by  presupposing  the  influence  of  son^e  dominant 
race  in  early  tiroes.  The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Magyars 
had  lived  for  centuries  on  the  Caucasus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Iranian  AlaBBttid  the  Gberkesses  {Ks£ak,  Ea80|ri) ;  the  legendary  brothers  Hunor 

and  ^^ogo^  nrc  said  tn  have  carried  olT  two  daughters  of  the  Slav  priuce  Dulft  (HL 
the  Lower  l)ou,  and  thereby  to  have  heconie  the  ancestors  of  the  Magj'ars, 

The  occujMition  o£  (iiia  new  home  was  efTected  without  ciiUiculty ;  there  was  ia 
fact  no  one  to  hut  their  vay.  The  scanty  population  was  soon  inoorpofated  with 
the  new  axxivalSt  who  first  settled  in  the  plwuis  of  the  lowlands,  Avhcre  they  found 
abundant  pasturage  fur  their  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  From  this  base  of  o\m- 
ations  they  then  extended  their  rule  towards  the  natural  frontiers  of  the  district 
they  occupied.  Their  only  conflicts  took  place  on  the  northwest,  in  the  district 
of  the  Waa^  Biver,  and  finally  Moravia  Major  suocumbed  to  their  attadcs 
(906;  p.  235).  The  several  chieftains  settled  witli  their  tribes  in  the  districts 
appointed  to  ihoni,  and  built  themselves  castles  wliich  served  as  central  points 
botli  fur  defence  nnd  for  eron(Hiiic  exploitation.  A r]>tid  himself  took  possessioa  of 
AttUa  s  castle,  in  the  ruins  of  which  (according  to  the  somewhat  unreliable  (iesta 
Hungarorum  of  the  anonymous  Notarius  of  Eiing  B^Ia)  the  Hun^mans  *  haUl 
their  daily  featiTals;  thej  eat  in  rows  in  the  palace  of  Attila«  and  the  aweet4oned 
chords  of  harps  and  shawms  and  tlie  various  song.«<  of  the  Fin^ors  sotinded  before 
them."  Minstrels  ftedegHs)  pang  tlie  explnits  of  fallen  heroes  to  the  aceuuipaai- 
ment  of  the  lul«,  and  f>turv -tellers  (rejes)  related  legends  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  the  hrnva  Hungarians  found,  however,  little  aatisfaetaoft 
in  this  ])ea(  cful  or  cupation.  They  Vtegan  their  invasions  of  Upper  Italy  in 
899,  921,  924,  941-942,  947,  951;  of  Saxony  in  915;  of  Central  and  even 
South  Italy  in  the  winter  of  921 ;  in  922,  926,  and  937  they  raided  Burpundy; 
Southwest  Franciiiiia  in  924,  937,  and  951  ;  Suabia  in  937.  Advancing  upon  their 
hardy  steeds  they  ravaged  and  plundered  far-  and  wide.  They  held  Central  Europe 
terror-stricken  for  half  a  century ;  tlien  laden  with  rich  booty  and  slaves  they 
returned  lioiiie.  The  Czerhs,  who  luul  become  the  neighbours  of  tlie  Majryars 
after  the  fall  of  Moravia,  often  suffered  from  their  raids.  On  July  6,  907,  the 
Bavarians  experienced  a  sevei-e  blow.  After  924  a  Mag}'ar  divuion  hxnn  Venice 
apfpean  to  have  joined  in  a  piratical  raid,  conducted  by  the  Emir  Thamar  of 
Tarsus;  others  made  thor 'Way  to  Galicia  and  Andalusia  about  943.  Neither  the 
death  of  Arpid  (907)  nor  the  defeat  inflicted  npon  them  in  9:"'.'  hy  the  (Jennan 
king  Henry  the  Fowler  put  an  end  to  their  extensive  raids ;  in  934,  in  alliance 
with  or  undtt  the  rale  of  some  hordes  of  Petdienegs,  part  of  whom  had  been 
converted  to  Mohammedanism  about  915,  they  undertook  an  invasion  of  the  East 
Eoman  Empire,  upon  a  scale  which  reminds  one  of  the  typical  crusade;  they 
devastated  the  boundary  fortress  of  Valandar  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople.  In  943  and  948  this  attempt  was  repeated  upon  a  similar  scale. 

(6)  Hie  Settlement  of  fJie  M'>ffyars  and  their  Conversion  to  Christianiiy.  —  It 
was  not  until  955,  when  they  sulfered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Auffsburp^  and  lost  the 
East  Mark  of  Germany  fai-  the  second  time,  that  a  considerable  transformation 
took  place  in  the  intdlectual  and  social  life  of  the  Msgyar  nation.  Contact  with 
foceigners,  even  hy  way  of  enmity,  and  in  particular  the  large  immigraticn  ef 
foreign  Slavs,  who  had  amalgamated  with  the  Hungarian  nation  (cf.  the  observa- 
tion on  pn{5;e  23r>  regarding  the  immigration  of  tlie  "  Ishmaelite  "  Bulg^ians  fruai 
the  iCama),  had  brought  about  a  new  state  of  aCfairs,  and  convinced  the  upper 
daases  that  no  nation  could  live  by  military  power  alone  in  the  nudst  of  peap*^ 
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nationalitiea.  The  great-grandson  of  Arpdd,  "the  duke"  (Gejcsa or  Geiflft ; 
972  to  997)  ftooepted  Ghfkrtianity.  His  goTernmeot  marks  tbe  point  mt  vMch  the 
Hungarians  passed  from  the  simple  conditions  of  life  in  their  lieathen  nomad 
state  to  the  position  of  a  settled  nation. 

When  Wajk.  the  son  of  G^za,  who  was  baptised  as  Stephan  I,  ascended  tho 
throne  in  997  he  found  tlie  path  already  prepared;  in  the  oomee  of  imir 
decades  he  was  able  to  oomplete  the  work  of  civiliEation  begun  by  his  father,  and 
to  secure  for  Hungary  a  position  among  the  nationalities  of  Europe.  With  states- 
manlike in«ight  he  joined,  not  the  Greek,  but  the  lioman  Clmrch,  and  thereby 
threw  open  his  country  to  the  new  intellectual  movement  which  was  heginniui^ 
to  stir  tbe  West  His  G^oman  wife»  Gisela,  a  daughter  of  tbe  Bavwkn  duke 
Henry  II  (died  995)»  was  his  faithhil  supporter  in  these  labours.  The  Pope,. 
Silvester  II  (999-1 003),conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  king  (1000)  in  reeof^- 
niti  'ii  of  his  .serviofs  to  Christianity;  at  the  .same  time  he  conferred  extraordinary 
ecclesiastical  privileges  upon  the  king  and  his  successors.  By  the  foundation  of 
monasteries  and  bishoprios  Stej^an  laid  a  firm  basis  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Boman  Church  in  Hungary.  Many  tribal  chieftains  ceruiinly  took  up  arma 
against  these  innovations,  but  Cbri-tianity  was  firmly  rooted  in  irnngan-  after  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  fact  that  it  sjircad  thus  rapidly  and  transformed  Hun- 
gary to  a  "  laud  of  Maiy  "  (Nagjasszouy  orszdga  =  kingdom  o£  ilie  great  lady)  is 
to  be  explained  by  tbe  duuraoker  of  the  pre-emsting  cults.  When  the  Magyars 
b^n  to  give  up  their  heathen  worship,  Mariolatry  was  a  comparati\  el\  wide- 
spread belief  in  otlif^r  ooinitries ;  the  Synod  cf  Epliesus  (431 ;  cf.  Vul.  W ,  j).  207) 
had  explained  in  full  detail  the  mf^le  in  wiiich  tlie  Virgin  pIk  nld  be  represented. 
At  tlie  time  w^hen  Christianity  wa.s  introduced  among  ilie  ^lagj  ars,  their  popular 
traditions  contained  many  refemices  to  the  Nagyasszony  (greet  lady)  or  Nagy- 
boldogasszony  (great  sacred  lady),  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Tn  contrast  to  thia 
divinity,  tbe  Tirpin  now  received  tbe  nnme  of  Kisasszony  (liitle  lady  or  yoimf^ 
lady).  The  jieopie  transferred  tbe  <  b  "  n  tpt  istics  of  tbi»  Naj^n  asszony  to  tlje 
Kisasszony  or  Boldogasszony  (holy  luii\  ^,  and  represented  tbe  latter  as  the  goddess 
of  birtJL  In  this  way  the  goddess  of  birth  among  the  heathoa  Magyars  continoea 
in  the  popular  belief  as  tbe  protector  of  children  and  of  women  in  childbirth  ; 
even  with  her  modern  attribntos,  which  have  been  more  or  le^"  tran«'formed  by 
Chnstianity,  she  still  corresponds  to  ihii  ilinuity  of  tbe  related  tribe  of  tho 
Mordvins,  tbe  Auge-Pat'ai,  and  to  the  Kave,  the  birth  goddess  of  the  Finns. 

King  Stephen  also  introduced  innovations  in  militar}%  judicial,  and  economic 
institutions.  He  effected  nothing  leas  than  a  revolution  in  tbe  domestic  and 
puhlic  life  of  bis  subjects.  To  him  is  due  the  division  nf  the  country  into  comi- 
tates or  counties.  In  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  his  constructive  activity  was  chiefly 
directed  to  works  of  peace,  he  was  forced  on  several  occasions  to  take  up  arms. 
After  a  victorious  campaign  against  the  Fetchenegs  and  Mieczyslav  II  of  Poland*, 
tbe  successor  of  Boleslav  Chabri  (p^  237),  he  was  obliged  to  measure  his  strength 
aft^r  10f?0  with  the  German  empemr  Conrad  II,  and  in  the  peace  of  1031  wai» 
able  to  extend  his  kingdom  westwards  bevnud  tlie  Fischa  to  tbeT.eitba  and  Danube. 
Ibe  remainder  of  his  life  the  great  king  spent  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  hia 
son  EmeriolL  On  August  IS,  1038,  the  real  creator  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
ended  his  laborious  existence ;  deeply  revered  by  bis  people,  he  was  canonised  by 
tbe  Church  in  1087. 
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C.  Tub  Hdkgaszans  until  the  Bathjb  of  Mobacs  (1038-1528) 

(a)  Frcm  the  Ikath  ef  SUphan  I  to  the  JSxtinetion  of  the  ArpdtU.  — Stephan 

the  Saint  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Oreeolo  (1038-1041  aud  1044-1046),  Samuel 
Aba  (1041-1044),  Andreas  i  (1046  to  December,  1060),  and  IVda  1(1060-1063), 
whose  daufrhter  Snphie  is  refrarded  by  the  Askanians,  the  liolu'iistautlVn,  the 
Guelfi),  and  the  \\  ku;li»l>uchu  an  liieir  common  aucestur;  then  fuiiuwed  Saiumon 
(1063, 1064-1074 ;  disappeared  from  1087 ;  manied  in  1063  Judith  or  Sophie,  the 
daughter  of  tlie  eiiijieror  Henry  III  aud  of  Agnes  of  Poitou)  and  G^za  I  (Geisa, 
1074-1077).  During  tliis  period  development  was  iiii}>i{led  by  (juarrels  about 
the  successiou,  aud  iulerual  disturbances.  The  efforts  of  the  (;er?n;m  Empire  to 
mainiaiu  the  iiupremacy  which  had  been  secured  over  Huugary  m  1044  came 
to  an  end  in  1052  with  the  fruitless  siege  of  Piessburg  undertaken  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III ;  for  the  campaign  of  Henry  IV  in  1074  was  equally  unproductive  of 
definite  result.  Tlie  last  efforts  of  heathendom  were  cnished  with  the  stippre*>ii'n 
of  a  revolt  hej^un  by  the  heathen  pojmlation  under  their  tribal  chiettam  Valha 
(killed  1046)  aud  his  sou  (?)  Janus  (died  about  1060-1061).  i>t.  Ladiskus  1  (1077- 
August  29. 1095)  and  Koloman  the  author  (KSnyves  E&lmAi,  1095-1114)  were 
ftUe  to  continue  the  reformint^  work  of  Stephan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  Hunj^ary  ocrnjtied  an  important  y^osiiion  among  the  independent  «tntes 
of  Europe.  St.  Ladislaus,  who  survived  in  Hungarian  legend  as  a  type  oi  bravery 
and  kuigiiily  characier,  incorporated  the  inland  districts  of  Croatia  with  his  king- 
dom, found^  a  bishopric  at  Agram  in  1091,  and  divided  his  new  acquisition  into 
comitates.  His  successor  Koloman,  who.se  interests  were  primarily  scholastic  and 
ecclesiastical,  thotitrh  he  also  turned  his  attention  to  legislation,  subdued  tlie  !>alnia- 
tian  towns  with  the  object  of  erecting  a  barrier  against  the  growing  jxiwer  of 
Venice  From  this  time  Croatia  has  remained  a  component  part  of  the  Hungarian 
Empire. 

While  the  empire  was  eiEtending  its  bonndnries  westward  the  eastern  frontier 
was  troubled  by  llie  Kunianians.  In  1091,  when  the  authorities  were  occupied 
with  Croatia,  this  nation  made  a  devastating  invasion  into  Hungary ;  Ladislaus 
captured  most  of  (Jiem  in  two  campaigns,  and  setUed  them  in  Ui«  districts  of 
Che  Theias.  He  did  his  beat  to  introduce  security  of  property  (Deeretum  III). 
In  the  momentous  strugp;le  between  the  Pope  and  the  empire  he  promised  to 
support  the  Roman  (.'hurch  against  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  but  was  far  sighted 
enough  to  take  no  direct  part,  in  the  quarrel  In  the  year  1192  he  was  canonised. 
During  tlie  government  of  Koloman»  the  first  Crusadeta,  led  by  Count  Emiko  of 
Leiningm,  manned  thiaii|^  the  land  in  diaoiderly  army,  and  were  for  that  reasoii 
driven  beyond  the  frontier,  while  a  friendly  rBoepti<ni  was  extended  to  Godfrey 
Bouillon 

Alter  the  death  of  Koloman,  his  weak-minded  and  dissipated  son  Stephan  II 
occupied  the  throne  (1116-1131) ;  during  his  government  the  Venetians  recovered 
the  larger  part  of  the  Dalmatian  district.  When  he  died  without  iaaue,  the  Hun- 
garians submitted  to  the  blind  king  Wla  11  fl  1  ol -1141),  who,  together  with  his 
father,  Duke  Almo'^  of  Croatia,  had  been  ]ireviously  idinded  by  Kinjj  Koloman  for 
participation  in  a  revolt.  Hardly  had  the  blind  king  entered  upon  his  government 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  Borica,  the  son  of  Koloman  by  a  Russian  wiiB 
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KING  LOUIS  I  OF  HTJNGART  CONFIIUiS  THE  GOLDEN  BULL 

OF  1222  IN  1351 


I/>IoN ii  in  lU'i  erat'u  H\uie.irii'.  D.ilin-.rif,  Crtac  ii',  Ravi^ 


V,  UallH.-i«,  LiMloowriv,  Cum  uiic  iliiiKitrkqiit-  Krx,  pna- 
ea|M  flibraitHMM  et  boaori*  aumiU  faaetl  AnurU  dMunai. 
Onnibua  Clirifti  flMibiu  invfcntlbti*  paritar  ct  futuito  pi^ 

(vni'iiin  nutli  Um  Intiituri."  Silntmii  in  r  o,  (|ui  Rr|;itMW  <Iat 

fpli -It4-r  rt'.'ii  1  t   iirt.r,i.».i  t:  liuni.li  uv     Ti'Miii"  rt  pn- 

txiitit  R«kUI«  <lit(iiiluU>  tunr  cliui>U"i!iir  ruliurAri,  rum  (iib- 
dit^rum  quMl  tH  traoqulUutl  provid*  oiiruBfpecttone 

rroiiilrtur,  1p6v\m  tilfm  rvraiiiirnu-inniii  bravin  in  ibpitati- 
III  Hrjirri'li",  ytO'>  rrlatn  [m  t  all'ii  Krv'<>.  [th  <'  •iil't'lirackme 
iii'bt  .til*  <-'inli<v«Mi*li%  iiiM*  tiHti  rniitlriu  iii'ho  Ii)«raiit4*r  rpfpoi^ 
det'ir.  Sum  obtnrvanrU  lidi'i  lui  trabrut  tirieiiiria  lU-Utun 
taeiouU  nrntiT*  l«cittu>  ftabiUs  pcrieveral,  cum  banivoleuria 

rrinHpin  In  Un*  olt^nri,  ttvRnlcolaa  (ic  IViaper  rtnMTcK  in 
jl»iiti»i,  tit,  nij'i  *itr  nilftH-ftiir  If^uiruliiH  ill  PfiriMjrc,  \ii;'ir 
II  l"i  ij  III  1  lit.  1  it  Ki  pri'iittT  *!  iitiivert'oniiu  in  i.  ;,  rt 
liu-inu  ierio  vuliiinui  pervcnire  :  <jtuxl  Bu-otiiim  iii-r  uuii  pnv 
aMoat  «t  KoMUim  Mfat  mM  «etiut  at  uuiverfitstU  ydenip- 
tUtn  BoArnm  X'<Kiaia  nmlpertiun  wknndo,  fiilrliufihiin  rui* 
rt  fl.lplhtm  r»Tii."i  inmi  prf rl;iri.«  ineritl*  III  <-nin-rN  imllriti  t-t 
Ri-etii  ii  iilri  iii'^' ».  iir'i.in'ri-  rl  iwlvvrfti  cum  iiiu|iiui'  ti'd  li- 
tatis  Audio  «t  vutiva  diliviMirit  iioltrv  m«j«tti>li  nhibituict 
taMmia  alaeiaratia  «t  nattnuu  lu  memoriaBi  lavocaUa :  et- 
Imuiaiit  noUa  quatdara  litpnvi  i>riirRr«ialm  IltnlWffiini 
nfaldlkl  40Wlni  Aiulri-.  ttiHij  RpIi'  Rf^U  mi),  olym  Inrllii 
SagiaWMIcarie,  Aviet  |>riH|i-'i';V.f|.i  nuiln  pii-  P'oinlsiri'iin-, 
AaMl  ballB  fuB  rob9ri»ta«  liix  Ttatc*  i|i|uruin  fwr  SuM  tllit- 
mtai  OwliwuM  Hiincwteo  K-titin  Kitaem  •(  Apoatolani  (at 
pnliTt*  utara  declanDint)  I|>iii«  inttitiitM  iiniovant#«f>t  eon- 
tinn  m^r-itcn  »ri*  fuKj'-ijn.-'iitii*  t'lippllrjuil'--'  mi  imiultcr  i*t  i-nii- 

(oriuil  r  II  illri;  h'lmUit  T  UMj<'l)iUi,  ill    ii>:      u  {ii.knti  s 

ratitlewtes  et  api>r9b«nt  •*  pretvatibtu  <l»  i<t>k>  iuI  vivbuiu 
tewrfiimf  t  facianda  Am  d  cum  omdboa  libeitatibut  eorum 
in  ehjem  entrelBt,  excepto  folamiaodo  ono  articuloia  fub* 
r4--|'iiiitili  i<  .1i-  Hr.fi  III,  rniiArraan'.  rt  Mwdem  Ubertatea  In 
di'  '.11  lit  rU  I'lpr.  Ik  i  K'-Ki>^  liviiixnitaliK elaneueia autori- 
tttj  K '^>'t  i  III  >v,ui  lo  iuioi  in  eiadvui  perb<-m|Nialit«r  (ruilu- 
lot  el  KAvifnrat  lllsru  noftrla  pririlaglalibua  medlautlbui 
AabjUre  <liK'tir«taiir,  quamra  tenor  talit  eft : 

III  iioriiiiic  i*i'i"t(*  trliiitnttK  rt  lii'livj'liit*  uitlt.-itliL  Au- 
dreiiili'l  itrilii  H  iiii;ui'.  Dilui  1.  i.',  Cnnvii-.  K  ime,  Sorvlv, 
OaUlcie,  Lo'loin-^i  itsiiiii  R'<«  in  prrjictuuiu.  (^uniiLain  llbrrtM 
tui  naUtitni  ftMiii  iioart  qiaam  eclam  allorum  loAltuta  a 
liui^o  Bt^vio  Kifi  per  anqnorara  Rr*irim  pntenHam  nl- 
eMTjen^-i  nn  iilii]  U'iir>  irura  pri>|iri:^iii.  ili  |ii;in  li>  t  tUm  iiitrn- 
4wictuiu  [■ij:UiIIi  t-tlu  h  ■tnliniin  iin^ti  r  um  \>  i  t  .  t  iiK  iiini 

Cspria  lucra  fueral  in-iuaiupluriiuia  Uiiiiiiinia,  luuUiKii-us 
S  STaMlaa  mIM  r»raiit«t»m  uoftraw  et  pradocefTaTum  ooT- 
tromm  Itecnm  (taanim  prMibni  et  Infloneia  mnlta  pnliara- 
nmt  I'lprr  reforiiiwi'iii"  K't*"!  nnilrl.     Xni  tiiitur  e4jriiiu 

}ni;ii>iit  ;  iti<f.irr*re  i-iijiii-itTert  in  (HiiiiiKn)*  lit  ti-nininr,  pri'- 
L>rtliu  quia  liitar  aot  et  eo»  oi'cationc  bac  juu  Irpina  ad 
— wMwMaaa  aoa  andieM  aft  pmaffMa«  onod  nk  Ngla  kamo- 
ilfleanda  pleirina  etunferratar  couvcait  evitari  41i«e  ndta  per 
nullii  .ill  n  mi-lln*  flt,  quum  Jirr  •••mii.  coni  rilliiiu*  tarn  els 
qiiirn  »1iji  li  uniiii^u*  r<-Kiii  inillii  liU'it.it<'Ui  a  uiirto  lifjv 
eoueelTuu  ao  alia  ad  llatum  rcgoi  nollri  rci(»nnuulMiu  |M-7ti- 
aMtti  firiabcitw  MdiBaatWt  in  htm  aaadttm:  nt  annuatlm 
iB.fefto  fiaetl  R^fh  nifi  anmo  ocfoclo  !afniente  *el  InAmii- 
txir  fiii"riiii>n  problbili  All««  teiwiininr  fiillcinimi/uiv.  rt  ft 
U  1-  iiitrri  if  i  II  i!i  jK>t»Tiluu»,  Pjljtiiun  priKiiMiiliiii  iM  <  rit 
pro  n^ibia,  ut  vice  uollraa  ca'.irwi  audiat,  rt  oiiiiim  C<>rTi<'iitci< 
^pd  TolMtlrt  Mbaga  UhW  aanv«ulant.  Volumiu  <tiam,  quod 
MC  naa  nee  poftert  aoftrl  allquo  tempore  fenrlenica  rapiant 
Tt  l  il.-'*r>):iiit  faVMr.>  a1iriiin%  p..!i'iiti«,  iiifi  priiiio  riluli  fii«Titit 
rt  '■■liii  -  j'l  11  i.irio  i'tiii\irti.  II«Mii  null.uii  roll.' ■t  ilii  iM't 
UbrriM  d«i»rlua  colliei  iariemu*  luwr  prt-dia  tervicntiuio, 
. .  I  MO  villaa  daCcawtaMua  nib  n»rati.  taper  pamtlaa 
•ecleRimm  Iplbnim  nnllain  peiiitiw  coQectam  facla- 
8!  iinU  Priii  im  ;nii'  tilin  il.v  .  'riTit,  qnartara  partrtn 
faff!.Tii.ii>  tilli  'i|.f;:i.  ii.  il<'  n  :i '.  iM  lii'iit  iiile  voliicrit  di[- 
puiti,  et  ti  miirie  pn-ieutus  >lti|iiiiirrc  uon  puiiierit,  proniu- 
qui  Ui  qui  aom  maito  aantintcnDt  obtineant,  at  f  miliam 
pi-iiitnn  irnnerBcio«iem  babaerit,  n>i  oUineblt.  Comltea  pa- 
rK'liiiiii  pnvlU  fcrvleiitiim  nnn  •lifriirimit  nifi  ruifu  m'>m"- 
tir'-ii  i.'t  'Ih.  irmrutn.  Cmnitrj*  riirif  pirMi  lis  .mi  iinlUuu 
pvnilu*  difvurkaut  niA  |)Opuloi  lui  Caftri,  lum  vt  liitrnnrit 
Bjriakj  BMrtM  iWiMihirt  ad  padaa  umm  iffrn  Cotuitiik 
Item  popuH  eeuimMtt  ia  mum  ttaaa  nomiBare  non  poflint, 
rriit  .■infiifTrr.tnt.  M  antam  Rex  extra  Rneimm  rirnitmn 
d>i  Ti'  v.'itierit,  fcrrtaataa  mm  late  ir<-  wn  t<'iit>4Uitur  nifi 
pru  pc«itoia  IpfitUi  at  poA  ia*eni«mem  Judicium  rxmitua 
taper  aoa  wm  vacltiaC.  M  fara  a*  adictfc  parte  exercitu* 
taawflt  fopar  Reipiam,  mnnee  nBlTerralller  in  tcnrantiir. 
Itrm  fi  rxtra  R^nitin  niin  riirr.  itii  ivrrimnt,  «>iiiiir!i  nul  Ciiriii- 
t^ltui  h  I^M'Ilt  Trl  1^  1111  111!  1."  Ir  nil  Ii"lii->  niii  il  l  f  .  111  :\iitiir. 
Palatinna  omnea  luauincii  r<.«iii  iiDllri  liKliniirrDtrr  iliU  w-iat ; 
M  caotam  MMUiim,  que  ad  perdleiouem  capitia  vel  ad  de- 
■an  pofladEonum  pertinet,  fine  contHentia  Regt*  ter- 
ooBpoBt.  Jadlcaa  Vteanasmm  babaant,iiliraniaa 


Louis  I,     the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Ilan* 

?iry,  *t«. 
o  aU  hithful  Chriatians  our  rojal  greeting ! 

Tiii^  ktii};*a  throne  is  racwt  xecnre  when  carcfnl 
]ir.  vi-ioii  is  niwle  fur  the  peaiee  of  the  Kii1iji-ct«, 
l  <\  luL'  giuut  and  eonfimiation  of  free  priviK'Kc«. 


Confidence  for  ©nnfidenire,  loyalty  for  lojTilty ; 

Iifiu'e  we  will  ul  nlly  loiuiily  with  llic  i'i[iK-ste 
of  uur  Uiruiis  Ui^uiurif.^,  uitil  iiublud,  uuU 

will  n-iMiifinii  tli"  ]iri\ili'i.'i'-  f  iniii'ily  irr-iTiteil 
til  llifin  liy  St.  Sii-jtliaii,  kiiij^  ami  ii]i<i-tK'  of 
Hnti^,';»ry,  wliifli  mir  iiiifi->iiir  ami  jni'<lri'r-5'f4>r 
Aiidi'Ciu  II,  Hoit  o{  lichi  111,  ctmfiriuetl  uiitler 
the  golden  bull,  with  tin-  exception  of  one  article 
only,  to  be  ekplained  below. 


Tlie  conlcnt.s  of  the  Inill  nre  as  fallows: 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  undi* 
vide«1  Unity.  Andieae  II,  uy  the  gmoe  of  God 
kin^  of  Hiingaiy,  etc 

FoiiisiHuch  «*  the  privile^^i'.'*  >,'r.iiiif<l  liy  St. 
Stejiliaii  t"  tilt'  iHilili-^  )in<i  I  '  hiL'T'  in  mir 

kili_'iloiil  ll.lVr  1  i-rli  <(ili-Ialltly  rllll.iiliii  liV 
uiiiiiv  kiiiL;-,  ami  tin-  siiil  iioMi-i  i' )i-|i<jLiteilly 
1» -i'iiL,'ht  a  rcfi<nii;»tii)ii  of  the  *iliatt»Tv<l  tmnii- 
tiiiii  <if  the  kiiiploui. 

We,  being  ready  to  comply  with  their  deaires  in 
all  cases,  as  is  fncumWnt  on  na,  grant  them  tlie 

uld  priTilcgeeaod  unlaiu  as  fdlliiw;* : 

1.  Evety  year  at  the  loMival  of  HU  Stephan  we 
will  h(^u  an  assembly  in  Stuhlwei-iBeiibai);,  and 
only  in  caso  of  ui>;ent  necessity  will  we  lie 
reiH-esented  liy  the  Palatine. 

■2.  No  noble  ehall  be  eondemned  without  a 

hearing. 

3.  The  estates  of  our  nobles  and  of  the  Church 
are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  nor  will  we  quarter 
ourselves  upon  such  pruperty  uninvited, 
•t.  Our  nobles  who  have  no  sous  nugr  dispose 

of  tlii  ir  property  tw  they  will. 

"(.  The  authorily  of  utir  loml  court •*  over  the 
vai«!<als  of  till-  iKililiw  i-i  runlint'il  t"  qtU'-tiuH'*  <>f 
coinage  and  of  titlies.  The  court  uf  a  wullctl 
town  hasjttrisiliction  only  over  the  people  of  the 
town. 

6.  Thieves  are  not  to  be  indicted  byjuiieeof 

the  people,  a«  formerly. 

7.  Ail  are  Ixitnid  to  inilitary  rarvlee  in  the  cane 

(if  fon-i.'ii  iiivii^inii;  s.  rvii  T  in  fmi-i^^ii  ■•aiiiiiai:,'iiH 
i-  iiMi-.iioiy  1)11  all  inlialjitaiits  of  coiiiili'-<  ami 
jiaiil  ■iiililii  rs. 

6.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  Palatine  are 
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fai  Curb  ftis.  CurUli*  Come*  DoAvr,  doaae  In  Curia  buih 
ferit,  aauMM  poflit  hidlMra  at  caatua  In  Curia  inchoatam 
ubl'|u«  t«rtniiuiTo.   Bed  nuutra*  in  pr«<llo  fuo  prilUMuin  dan 

tiou  imTit  ttee  )iart«*  tacm  lifarl  8i  i|ui»  jobai^o  babpiis 
Imtiop'm  in  i-jorritii  lu4Tit  ii.i>rtuii«,  cuk  Hlm«  vpI  InivT  ron- 
gruu  liunorv  lit  doiiandua,  et  fi  i«rvi«uk  eodem  luodo  fuerit 
raoTtuiu,  elua  BUiu  li'-ut  Rtfi  vidrbiMr  donatar.  Si  hofpit^ii, 
Witolirot  hnul  IkiiuIiu-k,  a>l  rr|[»am  veuerint.  fine  eonfiliit  Rc^til 

coivti  rn|iu.'iti»r'^!ii  .i-l  iuDrt*'m  j'**r  ffutriitiittii  xv\  tn  <liicllo 
fiiL'cmoliRnc'Uiui  Tel  ex  •juariiitque  aliik  c«ula  u<hi  fraudcniur 
dote  fua.  Jobafionm  iu  (equmtar  Caftam  val  qoocoaqua 

Jimflcifnuittir.  ut  lauiiM-n**  |«r  eo*  aoa  opprinuuitur  UM 
iwlientur.  Bl  niln  r..iin'»  hi'tioritlr^  f.-  jiixta  Comitntui  fui 
qiialitnti'in  lum  (lalmrrit  vol  deftnucril  |>ii|niI<Mi  Cartri  fill, 
cooTlotuii  I'nper  lioo  coram  otnui  itafpio  dignltate  fua  turpttar 
Ibollelar  ouni  rcftltoriimn  ablalonOB.  AgrfkMa,  caniffti  «t 
nlcoiMrij  Hull  |iret'uni|>iii;iCu]t  defoenden  l»  tIIUi  ferrlMi- 

(lU  t  II  i»Tjlrirt<'urH  iiutt  <  .nilfrt'tiiu-*  iwriK-^M.'  I'  ilrih.nil.iM 
etiam,  nu»»  <xai» ^uft^t»rrfcci<>  obUiMierit,  aU<|Mo  teiii(mre  una 


•rivetur.  IlamftrvfMtMMOiptftllMiltlft  •  MMafitAit  U- 
Mre  Ire  a4  Ulum  noltriuB  aca  •  majorl  ad  nrinoreiB  Me  Meo 
poflaflkmaa  eonim  ili-ftnuiuur.  Aliqiirm  jult>>  jodirin  flilj 
mM  O0<ld*lll|aMtuui  vfl  l  uiilitm  ltu.-h<aUni  rnmn  l|>|ti,  prt- 
ltr|ii*rt  tenulnatar  curnn  aodcm,  noo  recipiamua  nac  a  con* 
vcrlbfiUaaiioAar.  JobaglafCaftwnim  tmwlw  iiriM<M 
Itbartatem  a  fancto  Roco  conAitalaiii.  Mmilitar  at  Mfttaa 
ctiltiHrmnrjiK*  nvi'inft  untlntu  li!M*rtat<'m  rtT«  Inlrio  mn- 
crlMJQ  t*-m'aiilnr.  ii^--  iuu  arK*>-nt'»  nou  r»*'lmiajitur,  If^l  lu-iil 

'  tifaU  BOllrfa  dadtnaa  nan  dairt  aee  ad  pradia 

nil  ri.nni'l''in  'liTitna*  (ttmrn  apfirt.»r<j  tMipantiir. 
in  lUviB  vel  i^ratit  fervit*iiti»ui  nun  ]>:L!icaiitur  toii- 
rurtUB.   lioTs  moaatai  noltra  per  aimiim  ob> 

tvtaw     .       .  .  I  

fuemnt  tcmpora  Kacia  Bub.  Oomliaa 
Salinarij  mt  tribiitarlj  ibjWIm  r<T:til,  IfiiwUtx  ct  JudH  fler 
umi  ixyfTiDt.  Solen  in  iue<lio  RifKni  wm  tcnrantiir  nili  taiitum 
in  Zil[n]ocl>  at  in  Zagad  at  Id  conAnij*.  poOsflioiiea  extrm 

r<>eii)  ad  redliimidani  ivi^lantar.  MartarbM  Jaito  eonfietii- 

<lini-in  11  ('i.l.>innm>  B<^  mnnitiitaiu  fulvantiir.  SI  (|ulii  fir- 
iIliM*  jii  tji-t  iii'^  futrit  roddoinpii.ttU!*,  nullu->  [N^t^ututn  eitiu 
|i^t  detvudere.   Comilca  Jure  fui  Coiuitatiu  Untnui  traaa- 

iMifaa  at  dnaa  pallet  Caftroram  Ktx  oMIiiaat. 


■I  popi 
aoftri.  i 


hull  i|itatii  >r  Jii'v>ei.)ri<'«  (i  iti.  i-l  I'liLitlnuiu,  ILinura  et  Curialpii 
Cuniiti"'.  Hi-j!-"  '  I  Ki-iritu-  iu.u.  .lii;iiit  U^'S  nullii*  teneat.  Et 
Ut  bee  Doftra  tain  c  nr.  Ti  •  jiiam  ordiuacio  bl  uoAriaMAro- 

in  f i  prl  n,  j>arla  lRmram^Tlnw«%gnto 
\'.  i  ijno  I  Kiiinn  )*nT  niittdhtr  domino  Pap«*« 
ingllllr"  .11"  1  rihl  U<'..it  uii'liiiii  i»»ni"B  hoCiiitjik-. 

Mwa  I'Mnphnn.  ij'iArtutQ  apud  Uegvui.  (juinlum 
bl  OHimt  8triK.xii«>ri.  BextOM  IB  CahWlNi.  ■apllMW 
n,i|iiiprotcniporeroerR,nr«rratar.  Ita qood 
am  pr*-  *trn!tH  liMnprr  hiil^i-ii-^  ru"<-  iptV  ilpvii't  in 
WWhl  pradictix  nvc  U»k  in  v'l  iit^liLlt'.  !i  u  .i:i<<^  <  .>n<i>n<H:«t 
ran,  ak  at  ipfi  foa  gaudvaut  liberlMe  ac  pn>pt«r  buc  aobia 
«t iiewBhiftiii ftwpiT ■■Wiiit  Miim0t Oorooa  ttapttklt- 
quia  dkMU  nan  wagautiu.  Italntnnia  atlam,  at,  ii  noa  «a| 
all'Hi!')  fnr.  i-'Tonim  noAmrum  ali'iiM  iiixiiuun  Uwnpore  hnle 
ill  I'"..'  ioiii  i  nitr  lire  Tolnerit,  li)>'r.iiii  li.iixHUit  haniniautori- 

M^Sla?KfiiSnSnetM!Sii^an!^a^  DoSEtt^MaSnri? 

bun  in  pnriM'tiiiiiii  funi)tnt<-ni.  Itatiira  per  maii<u  Cletl.  An)«> 
noiirp  C.inc»'ll  ini  i  t  A^;rien^l5  e- ■  lefie  prepofiti  Anno  verbi 
incamati  Mllleunia  dureulofimo  viaeliiiM  lacundo  TmanMU 
Johanna  IMnniiHfek  BaianHMto  1liplM>  fMMMfc  Arohfk 
opiffopii  MlllMitlbtui,  Defidarto  Cteaadleiife,  Roteto  Wel^ 

iiritr.i'-iin..  Tiici?u.i  A(!-H>'tifr  8tr|>(iaii»  Zivifrabieiifr,  AlexandrO 
I'll' li  '  ,  Hurt hnloirii  ' 1  ivuiufiiipfri  lei'irnlp,  C<ifiua  Oerri- 
enie,  Brio  io  Wat  ienle  ICpilcopU  aaittentibuiis  Begui  wriM 
HUM  dacimo  f-ptimoii 

Noa  IgittiT  pi-tiHonl  dletorm  Banmam,  profanim  at 

BOblllnm  Ri'i;iii  iittlfri  aiin-'i  •  tHinilMlMi  RpkIo  cum  farof* 
Incliiiantei  rKnli'lnrati*  i>t  in  ui'  nioriani  revocati*  fldaUblia 
•Mcquijii  fl  liocvriiruuii  onaplaccntik  aorundam,  qtlilHU  ia 
cvaetto  nollria  at  Bif  I  mM  nnawla  ywfaacia  ywllir  (k 

adn>rfia,  f|iec1antar  two  tn  fnminnamfii  Tfndiete  hnloif)  ftn* 

KuinU  oliui  liiiniini  AiHlnn'  J<-riifjil-Mii  rt  flii-yllr  Rv|ri«,  (rntri* 

ni'llri  ItarilTiihi  i«?iito  ri  i  -  rilai  i  -ni-.  t'u)ii»t  tiyrt-  nvciM  a^■»*^- 

%^aet%ri^  peSmarom  parieallii  rmnpnui  MelltarteMS 

kitrppidn  fr  fntmiittfn.lo  tH-llrf  niajrl^jitl  itiiilii.riint  rotn- 
pl,i^'*>rv  «'t  It'  T«.' M- r-'  iitj'jiic  jjrutir.rnH  rt  ai-^'rpt  "  v"li  titt"» 
TiiUi  Iplunim  gniiwut  onmrrrre  at  eoruJn  benepUdtum  mliin- 
filan,  vt  IfiiM  at  iiHfliK  MaWttIi  Hfwa  aiaiwiida  (Irvota 
Mala  iacttMNi,  |M«<HctM  ntn»n  lefiu*  dontnl  Andre  K<-i;iA, 
All  at  pradac«flbrb  noiiri  ItarKTimf,  A'ir>>.i  nntt.i  <ni\  r»l»ir:i- 
tM  MBni  panitua  lu:'pi>'ii>nr  rnrxnl--'*  <l>  v.  il..  M  r  Miii; 
pnAoUllua  iafartaa  ai.-t«ptau(«i,  raUfl<'ajit«»  vl  ariin-nlHinicii 
tiiMil  cam  ooalbua  Ubartatnma  In  iiladam  n^rtflia  incepio 
ManuMdonoartieHloiBodaMMMlMoAtMdani  privilqrio 
«iehifo,  M  tlddleat:  fMMf  miMu  kimtkut  «i«e  Acrrtf«  Je. 
ttdaUet  pouktl  et  gmmt  eeduiit  mt  «f(/tf  gnlta*  rahnl  te 


limiUHL  A  judge  joaj  be  iqmeaeated  hjr  no 
mure  than  one  ileputy. 

9.  Our  court  judge  lias  judicial  powein  at  court : 
on  liis  own  estates  he  may  lu  ilher  i-snue  stiiii'- 
inoii'»L-.'«  nor  st-nd  out  HUiiiiiiuiitTs. 

10.  The  si)ii  Df  bri>ther  of  a  l>iiron  or  iiol.le 
killeil  ill  war  will  U-  (TnniHMi^Ui''l  \>y  the  kiu^'. 

11.  Aliofis  i-liall  ii'  t  li-'  |iti  fi  rri<l  to  diguitiee 

without  tlie  (tih'i<:(- <>t  :;i  kui^'.lDlil. 
]•*.  Wiiiii\v»  shall  iiui  be  deprived  of  property 
uL4|uirc<l  l>y  inarrio^.  13.  Barons  when  fnU 
lowiiij,'  tlic  court  shall  notoppre.*.*  tlic  pci-anti  v. 
11.  A  I  iiunt  who  ilpvastiites  his  couiitv  will 
li'  |iiiul-lnil  willi  lii'Liiaiiuliuii  Ih'Io  lii*  Jij^iiity 
and  will  U;  foivitl  to  n^i^tore  liis  pluiider.  1'). 
Beaten,  buiitsiiient  peek*  of  bounds,  und  faU 
cont'Ts  nhnll  not  tre>pua  vpon  the  e»tates  of  the 
iioltKw.  IG.  CuuntieH  or  other  honomable  po»ts 
shall  not  be  cuiifvrred  in  perpetuity.  17.  No 
one  shall  be  depriveil  of  po^'sessinns  le'^ally 
acc[iiir.  il,  IS.  Willi  i/iii  ]"  iiiii  -iiiii  i.iildi  -  lu.iy 
attach  theiii^'-lvc-*  tn  our  nui;  wo  al-.i  ri-- 
.xpfct  oiir  Miii'>i  dcci>ioiis.  and  nV<  tvrwj. 
l!l.  Citizens  ami  forei^'iiers  shall  be  treated 
;ii  .  iirditi;;  to  (ddi'.itahli^hed  rights, 
ao.  Tithea  ahaU  nut  be  paid  in  silver,  but  de- 
livered in  wine  or  com  proportionately  to  the 
Imrvest. 

21.  Hishopi!  are  nut  lioiiiid  to  provide  fora;;e 
fortlie  kiii^'^  liopivs  lioiu  their  tilhe-i.  i:*.  Tlie 
kiii^'ri  Bwiiie  tuay  only  f«ed  in  the  woods  aud 
tiieiidows  of  the  nobles  with  their  permiaaion. 

Our  new  coina),'e  shall  circulate  for  a  year, 
from  Easter  to  Easter,  and  aball  be  atmek  as  in 
BeU's  time.  24.  Jews  and  Ishmaelitei^  fhall 
not  hold  ihf  olHce;*  of  o^'crwer  of  the  rtival 
mint,  iialt  st.itinii-'.  and  tax.iti  >ii  "Hi' c  -I'k  Snlt 
stations  exi«t  only  in  S/.iilnnk,  in  .Szej^edm.  aud 
on  the  fiiintier.  liik  Foreij,'nern  are  exuliidi-d 
from  lioldinj,'  landed  prufHTly.  27.  Marten 
money  sliull  be  paid  accocdiui;  to  the  amng^ 
mi  nt  iif  King  Culoman.  28.  Oatkwa  are  not 
to  Ih-  protected  by  the  noMea.  89.  Tbeoount 
is  to  .  ii|My  .itily  liis  due  •'hare  of  the  itiVC&Deof 
a  couiiU  .        till'  king  the  leiuainder. 

30.  Wiih  tht'  I'X'-eptiou  of  the  r.d.itiiie.  tlie 
l>;inus  and  the  two  euurt  counts  of  the  kinjj  and 
queen,  no  one  iii.iy  hold  two  offiiy>.8. 

31.  All  these  oniinancea  we  ha.e  caused  to  be 
sealed  with  our  golden  seal,  and  seven  identical 
copied  are  to  be  placed  in  seven  different  locali- 
ties. Should  they  be  infringwl  by  us  or  by  our 
8iioce*s,or>i,  I'tir  noldc-*  may  without  ln-?itatiou 
enter  u  pmtest  and  opjKi^c  our  action  [abolished 

l(i87].    Given,  etc.,  in  the  year  of  the  Woid 

Incarnate  1-22-2,  etc. 

ThU'S  We  j^'mcionsiy  confirm  this  golden  bull  ^if 
Kim;  Andrea*  11  in  g;nttitiide  for  faithful  aecvice 
lendeNd 


(with  the  exit  ption  of  the  following  article: 
'■ni>ble<  withmit  beirs  of  their  body  may  cive 
to  chuichea  or  to  any  one  tber  wish  so  much  as 
tiiey  will  of  their  pro[>erty  during  lifetime  or 
b<'<iueath  it  at  their  death,**  inasmuch  as  it  is 
inii|H'r  th.'it  tlie  nearest  male  heirs  of  the  ninlo 
i>r,iir:!i  .m-l  iln  ii- ■  IjiMr.'ii  should  Ik?  re>;arde«l  .•u* 
le^al  heirs  I  tliis  8o<alled  ridit  of  Avicita^}  re- 
mained vtm  in  HnngBiy  till  1848]), 
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l  ita  ft  in  morlt  dart  nl  Itaar*,  pottettionft  eorvm  tfndrrt 
rtlaHmtWl  taw  ad  U»  niciwiiLi  aullaa  pcaitw  h*b«aat 
faeultateni,  fed  Id  fmtNS  pioxliiiM  ct  noiMraclonM  l|i<t>r<nn 
IMtri'fTuMif*  <^>r«inlrni  (!<•  jure  rt  IpKitinx',  pure  et  ljin|ilicit«r 
alc.jij^-  .  .iijtr.fc<lii  tiou**  aU']ti4ll  dev^'lviuitur,  iit  U'Unr  roiitiiirt 
privilvgij  BulUti  doniui  Andre  Rrip*  (upradicti)  conflmuui- 
IM  «  MMMII  mwtalw  4*  taMfbiltt  vAlontat*  ServoiOinifl 
MndpiSi  diniiiw  B|yMilMth  cadem  tntlm  R<vine  HuuKariv, 
Kriiltrii-U  noftni  karimiiK-.  m  il<'  >  Murili  ' i  «niri'l<'<n  Baroaiim 
uu:lrv>rum,  e  n-gie  tiviilKiiit.iiiH  <  Ii'iuin  i.>  iiiii  jMui<li>  Ipaoa  in 
ti&Uaa  p*tbma|MMUt«r  coouuitiiuu*  fruituriM  et  gmrliuroa. 
tofll>«r»tll«t«illwrl  pwM«0  MMMII ilo  eonindem 

RefiiipcHannii  Bonroram  de  volimtote  MnalUm  nnltrieU  tw4- 
tri-  "t  roMi'ili  i  i-oniiiili-ra  Biiniiuirii  n.il?rnnjin  ipfu  ex  (olitji 
litifr.ilit.itf  iiu.ii»iiii«li  liNi-iUil.-i  iiifr.il'  nptiu  lu|irr.iililrnili) 
diuuau«  coucvdeiHiA*.  Qiiol  &  prcUU  rel  aliaui  Ttri  eccle- 
MHCoi]  MotiB  nnbilM  rvipii  noftrt  In  aU^mcMM  in  pwlenela 
■Smiinii  JuiUci*  R«ki>1  uuflri  proeefliarint  et  litem  habueriat, 
tmir  [iro  i  aiifj,  j.r"  ■iii.i  nKiliir,  Lite  |icu<k'nt(>  iiitTilii'fum  in 
e<ys  rt*  vr-]  .untra  ipfoii  (eiit<*iirUim  i»xriiiimjuiiirjM-ionU 
non  poiruii  proiiailif.irv,  unit  hacteulu  ufi  funt  el  coiifiieti, 
•bnue  Iritu  .-t  n'>ti<'U  r<-t[i>-  oMjehatl*.  et  fi  Udwn  viri  ««• 
cleBaflb'l  ir'ii  )>r<'Uii  tr^iuiii' JiiriaoMervatohiaUeiilua  R4vi[l] 
faiMt  pri'feiioiitiu  ilr  jure  riiini<  ti  f ueriDt,  tunr  in  HiiMieiu 
fnT»ioiiii>>  penaiu,  i-i.nini  ii'l\<'rlAriu!>  mt<"n<!rli«iit  hniip- 
rmre  feu  tutratare,  InclJaut  eo  fafUi.  nee  |iro  fuitero  IumhS- 
nun  par  aUqaMi  val  per  sliraM  lnlM«B|itorian  Aichfdiaconi 
mala  confaetudtiMi,  hcnt  uil  funt,  uoam  Marcam  exIUgern 
val^.uit  atque  polTiiit.  Hiniiti  etiam  Coiiv>>iitti!i  ab  ruiaiia- 
li.siii'  lit«raniin  liurum  (iiix-r  |irri>c-lu.wioiif  p<rfrniMiinm 
conflrieiuiaruin  ceik-nl,  vt  M>runi  I'ikUU  ouui  careaot  ttnui' 
tato.  LiicnBi  rero  Cviiere,  pniiit  tempora  Ineliti  PrinrlpU 
AhbIiU  Ramll  ulym  ri'Ki»  Hiinnarle,  p-iiltoria  Boftrl  kariffimi 
yie  in<'in'jrii>,  <lt'  <|iioliU't  iiit»v'iu  fuii<1'>  Curie  tree  KrofTi  lol- 
MbaiiCnr,  lit-  i  t  iiiiiic  fiiiii  trilitix  croiTi*  in  noftra  Camera  cu- 
4auili«  (<|uuriim  gmlTuruiu  uuu*  lex  <leiiarioe  Camare  nofira 
ta  tbIoic  et  qiuiititata  fn  latorom  Vienneaihiai  raleat  e* 
ipfomro  itrollomm  i)uatu(inleolm  unuu  iemnwim  (ariant) 
pemolvatur ;  fupirfliiix  »iitem  ilcnarlox  vijelii  et  rllcArum 
riN|einp«*inrwin  et  victiukli*  riN-ipere  uon  vaI«Mnt.  villirtm  et 
iarrlentm  bi  pr»pirij>  «orum  puireflfiouibua  comuurautea  ac 
bfTM  IpGiia  Inert  Camare  dicatora*  dicare  et  Toper  IpCoa 
Inrmm  Caiaeiv  eihiiti-rc  non  potTint ;  et  generaliter  direndo 
nirbil  pliu  quaiu  tr<>ii  Kr<>ll(>^  recipere  raleaut  et  e>tor>|u<Te. 
Proterea  ab  oniiiibuo  Jobk^oiiibii*  noCiri*  amtoribun  et  vim-iu 
babruttbu*  In  <|ttibu*lib«t  viUla  iilM-rtu  an  etiain  udwarulraJi- 
baa  TtUia  quocunqne  vorttati*  me  ngiaaUbua  couAl- 

tutu  (exreptU  Civitatlbu*  nuratU)  iioniun  partm  omnium 
Alarum  et  rioortim  Ipfoniiu  eibiKi  farieuius  et  do- 
>  Regiaa  ex>ii({i  fai-iet ;  ar  preilia  ti  Barone*  rt  nobilea 
itmiliter  ab  oawlbtu  aratoribiu  Jofaasionlbiu  el  viuMu  liab«u> 
tibiu  in  quibutUbet  poSeffionibna  iplonim  eiifteotibua  nonam 
partem  omnium  fmsnm  ruamm  et  vinornm  luomm  eonim 
ufihua  f'lliiiraiit  et  ret  Ipluit.  Preluti  qunque  et  rlrl  errlefiaf- 
tici  JriLiaKi""''"  hatient^*  primo  iina*  el  pod  hec  rmiiliter 
noiiJUn  {larttrm  nniniiim  tniKUU  Tuaram  et  Tiiwrum  fuonam 
exlijgant ;  et  ft  ijui  In  exactioue  predirta  fecua  feceriut,  noa 
intaiium  rebelliiim  et  pn^fentem  noAram  ftatriM-^tniirm  aL 
tenkancium  |>oiTi-iT.iiiillinit  pro  iifu  mC.m  Ipluu  mmam  lartero 
ipfariuu  fruir>>n  >  t  tinl  cxIiiKi  (ix'irnius  fine  liiminuelone  et 
relaxad'me  aU<iiialij  ut  iter  line  huuur  nailer  aunialur  et  ipQ 
Rrffnlc«>le  noftrl  aobia  Odelibua  poflint  faraulan.  de  poffeflTf 
onimiit  enim  a  nobi*  et  ooAHa  (ncrelTorthti*  Inrenirndla  Jnita 
ranim  quantllatera  videlicet  de  poAefnoite  prtiteutiu  dii  em 
macknim  (w-ieuli  vicecancellariiio  nni'.er  iiunin  marcaiu  et 
Irriptor  unaro  (ertonem  et  <le  maiorlbiu  potTefTionibiu  pro- 
ventua  rlniuti  marraruru  fa-  ietiiii>ii>  duaa  "»»■»•"  et  fcrlptor 
fiiuiliter  tiniim  (ertmieni  reri|i«in'  (Hiffint  ct  habere,  et  lie  oon- 
fe<|iicnter  jmt  i  t  xi  ri'Trentiitra  pottelfionum  de  uo»o  Inntnlen- 
ilaruni.  TrlHiit.t  itiarn  injufla  liiper  trrrin  fp  tIk  et  tlutija  ab 
infra  il«l('rn4<'iitil>Ui>  et  fupra  euntllMta  nun  exhlsantiir  uifi  lo 
nontlbu*  et  uavlKljn  ab  ultra  tranaetmttbiu  per^vatur,  cnm 
ID  eiklcm  nobikw  et  ignobilea  refrni  uollri  raultoet  nimium 
percepimiu  aijrarirl.    Celeruui  l'  nolalU  unlliie  jinllei- 

ario  in  fai'to  poti  ntUli  (iL<~<'iiaibi!u>  <lui  Hi  in  pciin  calutiipuie 
a(tt«]llalioniii  (alfi  tetUtn  tni  el  exhlbi>-l<ml«  (allanim  litera- 
rum  ae  faQteiicia  oapitalU  pro  qoocunqua  facto  In  prelentin 
Palatini  et  |u<iic'^  Curie  uoilre  ant  alterin*  eniuxcunqiie 
juiliei*  prrleuria  vAnvirtu*  fuerlt,  Ju'li<x  llliua  raufe  talem 
conirU-tum  recaptlret  et  tribus  •liehua  canfa  refonuaclonla 
pacia  inter  partew  llendo  et  ordinaode  detlneat ;  et  fi  concor- 
oara  Deqoireut,  tunc  In  manua  lui  adverbrlj  ad  laHlireadam 
fibi  penam  iuxta  r*gn\  caofuetndinem  et  de  ]nre  debitam 
•flignet.  et  n  tali  rnnvirto  |iar«  a<lterfa  mnrtem  rel  allam 
peoain  con(uetiidluU  refpd  de  Jute  deh«>udaiu  intliKrrIt  vel 
tune  a  Judire  et  parte  a<lverfa  fine  reeepclone 
allcutua  pernnie  vel  irravaniuiU  iMiiTefliunU  'uecrllexpfKlitua; 
AUJque,  tralrr*,  proximi,  fororet  et  uxorea  pro  eicetTa  talia 

Ssreuntii  ImminU  non  debeant  aimtvari,  i«d  la  poflMrionibaa, 
omJbtu  et  ImuLi  l|>(nnim  qoieti  et  iwlfld  pemaaaant.  81 
autem  eum  parte  adrerta  Itnnio  premilTo  modo  coorictua 
poffet  concordare,  judex  non  ultra  nlfi  qainquasinta  marraa 
oaado  fiM  terminum  deliitura  mI  eaadeni  perfolvendaa  ra- 
cipeta  poflit ;  et  (i  dato  libi  termino  fnlvere  non  ruraret,  de 
poReffione  fna  expirato  ipio  termino  ret  rptn  liomlne  Regin  at 
tcftiinonio  alirulu*  Caiiltull  tel  rTedtbllia  Convcntui  prircio- 
iK'iii  Tel  pori-iunei  ip^as  quiiinuaginla  marcaa  Tateiitvni  rel 
talentea  poflit  oKupare  tau  diu  pofliilendam  vel  poilidendaa, 


in  n<:n>«ment  with  ofir  loyal  mother  Elizabeth 
[<l.iu^'liter  uf  VladiilAV  I  of  Poland  and  tiaUit  of 
Ca«iiuir  tbc  Oreati  who  aecurcd  to  the  house  of 
Atijoii  thfir  short  poiwusBsion  of  P4»laiHl]  auJ 

«itli  our  iiiiroiis. 

Hin  tii  we aliio confirm  lla-  fiilluwinj;  privileges: 
I.  (  iiuit^men thall  not  exercise  their  ei»leiii> 
aatiual  powera  aniinfit  nobles  during  the  con- 
timuinca  of  any  umoit  in  which  th«  latter  an 
involved. 


•2.  XrAidviwriU-i  sh.iW  not,  aa  hitherto,  deniaad 
a  fee  of  one  mark  for  intermenta. 
3.  The  Renin  of  BQiall  ecclewHtleal  corporation* 
ar<'  iii>t  v.i1i<]  a-i  evideuee  in  qoeitiona  of  terti- 

ti>ri;il  o\Mii  i-lii]i. 

•1.  To  jirnvi'li-  r^r  tin'  in  w  '  ■.iiia.'i-  i  v-  iy  h<i\,\- 
iiig  fliall  jwy  ibn-e  yi-o.*cheii  (of  six  pfeniii^M)  to 
the  court,  at  in  the  time  of  oor  royal  &tber 
Cborlee. 

5.  I,oi-al  jud'^'o^,  kin;;'s  vrt'>:»al-t  who  till  their 
own  laml,  itiul  their  Mubonlinates  i^hull  be  exempt 
from  thi^  tax. 

6.  Apart  from  this,  we  have  also  to  require 
from  onr  Unded  vhrmIii  a  tax  of  the  ninth  putt 

of  tln'  iiK  Miiic  <l«  rivi  il  fniiii  apri'  ultnrc,  atui  the 
baioii-i  111  ly  lojiiii'-  the  sanif  Itoiii  lliL-ir  vas-Siil-*. 

Th<-  rirtyy  iiM\  . "lit',  t  tlii-^  tax  from  their auU 
jecln  over  atiti  above  the  lithe.  ^ 


7.  For  docuinentB  issued  from  our  chancery  coii- 
roriiin^'  j^Tuntis  of  land  of  any  great  extent  a  fee 
in  to  be  paid  according  to  the  produGtivitjr  of 
the  lands  in  question* 

8.  Illegal  anil  opprcsdva  taxation  ia  abolished. 


9.  X'lldee  shall  be  kept  in  ward  three  days  by 
llie  jiulije  when  under  a  eriiiiinal  char^i-,  in 
nitlt  r  tli;it  ihi.'  i.Wf  lu.iy  In-  M  ltli-'l  by  (t'liiiiiii- 
liiiM?  uitli  the  ]H'i-t  i  iitiiij^  iiarly.  If  N'ltlfiufiit 
be  iiii]>i)^-iMf,  till-  iitililf  ^li:ill  III'  ilelivert'd  to 
the  prosecution  for  punishuieiit  id  occonlauce 
with  the  custom  of  the  kin|^om:  no  ameroe- 
meut  it  payable  in  such  cases. 


10.  Tbi'  rt-'lativf.-*  of  thi-  coiitlt  iiuii  il  -liall  suffer 
no  losH  or  (laniiii:i-  I'y  tx;i-"U  uf  thi-ir  r<  lation- 
ship.  If  the  delfiidant  louiiuniiiiM  -  witli  the 
pru^ecution,  the  jud^o  shall  rvo.ivi-  n  il  nioro 
than  tiftv  marks  op  to  a  definitely  aettled  date; 
if  no  pay  niciit  is  taado  up  to  that  date)  dibtraint 
may  be  exercised. 
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muitur.  a<l  enrumleni  etUn  noblliiiiB  palictoiumi  tuiniilmn*, 
ut  univrrfi  ri-ri  mjHiW  intra  ttrrmiDOa  rejfiil  mti'.n  loi.i  ijuti 
Urn  la  teuutU  diicaUbua  (ub  Inclufiunc  termiiiuruui  ipfiiM 
lafBlMlMattatai  fob  una  et  «sd«iii  Ubtirtate  irratulciitur. 
LMrnaa  •Uam  OMur*  noftre  oobUea  inter  (InTioo  Draw*  «t 
Skm  ar  dt'  Pofiivfa  nw-non  'I"  Wi\ll«i  rum  alijn  vtrU  noblUbu* 
Bmiii  ntrliri  ;iii-iiiniul.-r  ;iih.-ri-  t4  n.  ,iiit iir  !.i-c  raUoite  col- 
ItCM  nurturltuu-iUD  BauxuluUiutya  vwoUrum  •  uodo  at  in 
fiiflw—i  MUkHtor.  iM  ab  «auil  •iucIom  aUum  qua- 
raaUlbct  eoltantenmi  Wtcniu  prrfolri  oonfiMtanm  MMipti 
p<«nitu»  tiii'iimn  .-pteri  R«gni  nnfiri  Jfobllr*  allaniin  lartluin 
iiiinniiRii  lniN  inr  Mr.  8i  \eTO  allillie  uiiiieri'  «uii  \v\  ArK-  nti, 
ouprl,  f«rri  vel  alia  (odlaa  io  pouMDonibtKi  naUlium  intttui 
NHtoh  akwiw  MMMMi  OCBBMnbUj  turn  tuifenuitur,  fa4 
pro  twbiM  poffblllaMlHM  ■Inena  uiri  in  («  fennlnandl*,  ft 
rieiiif  plncnerit  »oIiintAH,  ••qii»b«  |«>ir«  Ti"i)P»  ronfrr»l  uoblll- 
bua  |>r<*nu(«tli> ;  alloiulu  li  i|>|ju>  {unli  lni  ii<"<  iiiliirrufaa  rvxia 
lai^jAllaa  pro  couoambio  itabers  nollet,  cxtuDc  ju«  r«n]«  fen 
■TboM jnti  Nigia  partiasntM  panipt  Am  boibIm  fasM  m» 
d«m  poAitRloiiM  Ipw  aobtllbua  enai  eatctli  aalbniUbat  fala 
iifilititihpi-,  pr'iv*Mi;ihiii>  rt  jiiriSu"  ri-liriiiiiiTi'In.  pnmt  ••tiam 

reautcoUa  aiinupr»t  Uteranim  ftiarum  per  riKoroin.  Si  autam 
aMl  padafliaama  *•!  podafioaaa  eootnlarimiu.  Ule  pofftA- 
«al  pofli»fliatMa  mm  eoUataa  pro  f»  Twapiat  rt  rum 

I  oofirn,  M  nominp  inf(»nini  proprio  'tun  nmtriilir- 
►  In  Hutu 'i'MiO  illi  t<*  ix'iieffionis  aparentiliu..  truluit  Iit>"m 
1  uomem  nottnim  ipli  litifiooariv  <]ue(lio«t  non  int- 

I  a  n^STrad^m  pofliBA  in  lopatian.  aoHIaa 

a<l  Ii>-3  iritxit.-niTii  irv  soa  «oiap»llantnr,  M  per 
pOftiiK,  '|>i<>t<  t  ':n.  rii.r.  h'>  ro  tHMAtB  ahaqur  aliquall  in- 
"     uto  pociantur.  uec  ettAio  JotiagtoiMa  aUquonm  rag- 
■attfow  ad  RrtcLara  vel  nginalem  Mlfitudlnaii 
vel  ad  •eelBfiiriim  pn>Utoa  ant  potvntca  refoi 
noAri  attini'iiti*'*  ah-mtjr  vnliiii1:iria  jwnntlTMtni*  (ioujinnrum 

O0Bfiiatudin«m,  qu<xi|^duni  nobilca  H^gU^flri  ail  oon>iiicen- 

iMiaad  prapria  ladauataa  ia  paatftoa  at  tribotb  nna  marca 

pibicttiir,  •liiiiran*  "limit^flW  at  antcbilondam.  Kirhilmni- 
iui»  .'tMiii  111  CivltatOaa  at  Vkaria  villiii  R<>iitt>>i"><  •  <  H<vi- 
aallbiM  Prelstoniia  at  faaroann  acalionim  nobiliiun  t«nntia 
at  poflffioalbu*  JobagioaM  R«Rul«»tanm  aufliwiua  pco  prtf- 
iWalMHtMii  poOint  inp*diri,  prohlbari  fen araAarioi rwaa 
ait  paiftal%  M  n  ij-\im  viiln>'n>  tfriniM-ii,  tn(irt«m,  inc«ndia 
aili:» 'Ml  »rtiii»  ji*r|i»*lr»rfiit  in.iiii('':l»',  ritnnp  «x 
ju'lirium  et  jiilliria  inpcuJatnr,  ot  qaiUbat 
manlaBAaa  In  proprfornm  doailnoroat  fliontia  pralanelajiidl* 
etnm  at  Jnflldani  profequaotur  nniKTnenl«iB.  rorro  pro  «- 
c<'TiliMH  ifcatHd  fili'inn^':'  in  ^wrfonri  ruM-  in  f-il'i-fTtiiiilm?*  ncr  In 
rwbtis  "■  nt'lt'UiIMlT'tur.  Kl'llVi.pi  .[H"!!!'-,  (-'tl-l'  tli.  AIi>mI»'H, 
couTentiK,  prrpofili  ot  ci'trrt"  poilelfioii«t»>  i-olerulticw  p«>r- 
foaa  cum  tribua  litaria  luquUitoriJa  (nlB  rejita  maleilha  mMf 
natia  probi*  Tiria,  quo*  malnarit,  azpvrialur  ot  Infonaetiir 
lnt*tr  Nnt^ilm  ft  i-*-r\i*C]%*  fu|wr  iMMT»*^i'»niSti^  nri|nir«*iii1iii) 
pi>il^*  Ti  ni'  iii  ti^c  t''i>iir.  r>*  n»'<-  r**tiih'ri'  |Hi.Viiit  luti  mm  lit^riii 
privi1<'t{i4lil>uii  K<t({i«  vitl  K«-tciikalibu«  aut  Jiulifnim  viccft  B«>- 
lantiura  Re^a  raa|efUtbi.  homiaaa  antem  Capituloniin  mo 
Oonvantuutn,  qui  ei  maiHlat«  Rast')  pro  trllhnonio  ducuntur, 
ihon  poiTint  f'lTr  n!ij  nifi  IilJ.  'jni  '1itnii(iiN-K  butteitf  tti  ra«lriu 
•cclmln.  at  ft  tpfiiiK  r.i|iil'ili  T.  l  <'iin>.-.;tii«  t<'{Miu'intiin<  in 
aquo  fuo  pmwriu  ilurtt|p>  fiu-rit,  turn-  (n-r  ilimti  ilu<»  Krulloa,  d 
Tero  ia  aouo  ipfiua  NobUia  liucatur,  tunc  par  diem  uiiiim  (toA 
(hm  ipfi  iovm  noMlla  dan*  tanralur.   Homo  rp|r<»i>.  qui 

diirittir  »!  rliHii'ltiiu        a<1  Iii<iuilii-i(itu*ni  fjM-i4*i)<lam,  tion 

p>iTit  •■T-'  ;*liiin  I*'  itiil  '1  iilfiii  ('(i'ni1.»(u  \f\  ■liiiriiiii,  in 

quu  nil  Ul«  qui  ritatur  vrl  rontRi  iiuriu  lit  lu<|uitirio ;  ft  Capi- 
tahmua  teAlBuraium  dc  propiiiquioribua  OapitiUki  adducatar 
ad  eitaaduai  aiil  ad  Iniiiilri-mlutn.  at  InqnliWHAnaa  nmt  po(> 
lint  (Iwrl  \>fr  nlinm  id  >  l  iiu  iiiP.  iin  ili  (ntfliiii  lid-rin  Kri,'ulll>ua 
TrI  ji.iliitiiii  ant  Jii'ln  is  ('un.-  It-^'h-,  t-f  t  ^■nhri'""fcr"-ittnr  n'>Vtites 
UUua  Coinitatiiit  vA  •lii'.rii  tu.'<  Lu  uiium,  at  ab  cin  kiu|iiiratur 
■anifcAe.  Canfinta*  roim.  in  qWMnaBi|M  BMHtina  at  aidua 
eania  eoiiMirilare  voluerini  Judas  prohlbare  bob  polTit,  at  da 
Judi^'io  psr-lH  aS  ijifi*  iinn  '|iiain  tr***  inarran  «xlii;fi>re 

valral  4nn''|U-'fu  ■  1"-  utnM*i-.*  c'l  viii  cautr-  infarlD  ]».:;iT**frt'»- 
Buiu  mote  et  lunvcthle  in  Icrtio  tt^rmiuo  abaqua  tUlaciooa  et 
pmmneiona  atiquali  tarailDontur. 

Et  at  preTantit  noitra  conAnaadonIa,  InMorarlonti,  coo- 
rtltiitloiii"  rt  llh<«rtatiiin  lsnfii  if-ni»  ar  <oii,-r>ff  n!il»  vHr-  mbnr 
o|ilinr<at  p»ir(»-Inr  tinnitili*  v.i-i  ulln  nn'tnani  t-'im-irp  \<tT 
uu*  at  uoilro«  luinrailbrv*  in  aliqua  ful  parta  quumodolibat 
valMHt  ia  trritoai  larocari,  prafntaa  coaepfliBaa  IKhm 
aoftraa  priHIaalalca  pandanti*  et  aatantM  SIrHU  noflrf  du- 
Idicia  rauniminc  rotniratai.  l>atnni  per  maini-  vf!!i-n«>>ill»  in 
Ohriito  iiatriii  Jmntni  Nin.lsl,  fratiii  .-t  Aji-ii^'ln  !■ 

EpKcopI  Zasrabieulia,  Aula  noftre  rlocranrflLarii  dilacti  at 
fldalia  Doftri,  Aaao  doaital  BQIIafinio  Trecratefnao  QolMm* 
naftmo  primo,  tertio  Tdoa  decambrla,  Rairnl  atttMn  nolM 
atiiio  Ji.-iiini,  1  iiKTaHilihun  in  rhrifi  iialrlliim  ft  il'imlni* 
\ir.'l'4->  St  iji.rii-  n'f  I^N  i'ilu*  •'in-  Irin  ('i.inilt'  |**'rft<jtuo  <'t 
l>i>mnii'-ii  HjiAlMrnia  Arrhfapiicopiit,  Iratre  I>>oiuiiia  Arcby> 
alerto  C.iliM  anfe,  Klcalaa  MpUit^  Dnaetrio  Waradknla, 
Andrfs  Tranrdrano,  Colnnwao  Jwnianfe.  Tflcnla  Qtiinmtaao- 
clrf'ifrit'-'.  Mv'  hiM'I*'  W:n  hii>itft%  .Tnliatm«>  W.---i.ri!Mi*'Ti{(*.  Thoma 
Cliaii  1  ii- n  '■,  li.itrihi:.  Tli- in  i  fi>  r.nm  nl.-.  I'l'-r^-rin  ^  Rij- 
naiidv  Sicphaiio  Nlirii^iifr,  ttlaiio  Tynirula  auiicopia,  ecclaliaa 
M  failcilar  inbanMBtibtti. 


11.  Till-  iiolilea  of  our  kiiivjvloui  uU  i-iijuy  the 
f.wur  t>iivil.  ges[ineliiding  taosein  tbedncny  of 

Slaviiiiui]. 

12.  A  i>:iym<-T)t  for  the  new  coina<:;e  shnll  be 
jMiid  by  all  iiubl«s  between  the  Drove  and  Save 
and  tonae  of  Pt»2caii  and  of  Valpovo  ;  they  are, 
however,  exempted  fmn  payment  of  the  master 
tax  anil  enjoy  the  mme  privt1c|^  an  the  Test  of 
oiir  inil>l(  s. 

13.  Till-  fitaft's  of  ni'l'li^  wliii  h  rnut.-iiii  iiiiii- 
enil  wi'.iltli  sliiill  Hilly  Ik-chiiic  ruyul  jii(i|M-rty 
in  fXi-han},'e  lor  i'«t!ilcs  nf  «^|ual  value  ;  othcr- 
u  iM'  thc-y  it'mHiii  in  the  ixisaeaaion  of  the  owuens 
and  the  king  merely  collects  the  mining  duties* 

14.  Hie  king's  nnnii*  is  :  >  Ih- dragged  into 
lawsnile  conceruiuj;  land  ttiuurt^ 


1ft.  Nobles  on  not  bound  to  mas  tbroogh  the 
cnntonM  hotues,  but  bare  free  Iiarbonn  (or  free 
panwiie). 

Ifi.  The  wrf-i  of  tht-  kiii'^',  ihc  qiuin,  the 
iliniiii,  au'i  iicliililv  aiv  not  to  Ix'  rinoved 
without  thf  lM•^ni•'^<iou  of  tlicir  ovcilonls. 
17.  The  custoutary  t4tx  of  a  mark,  payable  on 
the  marriage  of  nobles,  is  abolished. 

If*.  In  till'  town*  nn«l  m.trkcts  of  the  crown, 
nolii'ity,  .111-1  church  the  viis.-iiiln  i>l  our  huided 
noiHity  caiinot  be  apprabended  for  jnevious 

nii-ihi<l*. 

19.  The  son  is  not  re<(pnn!til  >1e  for  bis  father's 
miadeeds.  20.  Clergy  c;in  only  recover  or  re- 
tain (•!*t.it(  s  1<y  jt-ttfi^  ]<ati-nt  fioni  the  king, 

tliL-  i|ni-t-n,  oi  the  artin^'  ciuiit  jinlu'C. 

21.  Representativi"!  .-eut  out  l>y  oi>.h-i.xiiti<-al 
bodies  to  give  public  evidence  in  lawnuits 
tweeu  nobles  mttst  be  digiiitarii  s  uf  aucb  bodies, 
anil  may  then  claim  travelliiij,'  lApenses. 
•2'2.  <'i,i«n  \as-aN  laii  only  ^ive  evidence  on 
bi-li.ill  ot  inljuliitanls  ol  their  eoutity. 

23.  Inquisitions  can  only  take  place  before  the 
assembled  noMlity  of  a  county,  and,  when  au- 
thorised by  letters  from  the  king,  the  palatine 
or  the  court  jud^^e. 

24.  Xo  oluitucle^  all'  t  i  1h-  ]>lar<-  l  in  the  way 
of  roni|ih»niisfs  ImjIwi  cu  contending;  jiartii-s ;  the 

tiil|,'c  may  ihiiiand  time  marks  as  paynifnt  lor 
IK  trouble.  All  lawsuits  on  t^iiestioiu  of 
pmprietorsbip  shall  lie  aettled  wttkin  three 
tenn?. 

Atti-.atation  and  seal. 


i 


Given  on  December  II,  1351,  before  the  follow- 
ing ecclcDiastical  [and  tempamlj  dignitsrifls  aa 
witnesses. 


<WA.  y;t>^  jfc^N  jfcJiju^  i^^iuZt^ZjL 
If!?  r**"-"  caf»*s 


'fn  T^**  ff*"'  f-'  --M^^  n,  (Uk-.-A.  f-K^  iilL^, 


(te-  .| 

ftf*  !^  r*f  ritY  ^^'jV 


  ,  ,  v_   „ 


I       /"Sir'    ^  '^ —   '  T    — ^ —  '"i**  •(»tA-^  <>^<^fB4^i»«  iir  v^ifUi  iij'fui-w-M. 


KING  LOUIS  I.  OF  HUN(iAKV  CUNI  IKMS,  UN  Dlic  KMHILK  11,  IJ51,  THi:  GOl.DE) 
ANDREAS  II.  OF  THE  YEAR  1222,  AND  INTRODI  CES  THE  RU.lt 
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Eufeima,  wlio  had  been  divoroed  for  adultery.  Borics  waa  flttpported  by  the  Polii^ 
dnke  Boleslav  III,  who  was  put  to  flight      (he  German  troops  of  the  kii^.  On 

the  death  of  B^la  II  his  son  G(5za  II,  who  was  a  mincer,  came  to  the  throue  (1141 
to  May.  1161),  and  Borics  tlien  attempted  to  secure  the  help  of  the  Crusaders,  who 
were  passing  through  Hungary.  However,  the  emperor  Conrad  and  King  Louis  YII 
dedined  to  support  this  hazardoua  project  Bories  now  fled  to  the  Byzantine  empe- 
nr  ManneL  (p.  95).  This  niler  had  inspired  further  life,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  into  the  (lecayin<j  Byzantine  Kin})ire,  and  was  attempting  to  make 
Ctreek  influence  onrf  more  preponderant  in  the  lialkan  Peninsula.  As  Hungary 
stood  in  the  way  uf  his  plans,  he  attempted  to  undermine  lier  independence  by  every 
means  hi  his  -power.  At  the  instigation  of  Borics  he  mvaded  the  aoutii  of  Him- 
gerr,  but  was  driven  back  by  G^za  II  and  forced  to  make  peace.  Borics  afterwards 
mH  liis  death  at  the  head  of  Greek  ti<>o]).s  in  a  conflict  witli  the  Kunianians.  The 
eni|MTrir  Manuel  now  took  the  (hike  Stephan  and  I^adishius  under  his  juniccuun  ; 
tliey  iiad  sought  refuge  with  hmi  alter  revolting  against  their  brother  Geza  in  1158. 
Under  thia  ruler  took  place  the  first  great  immigration  of  the  Germans  to  Northern 
Hungary  and  Ttansylvania  (see  below,  p.  403).  On  the  death  of  (j^za  the  Hua> 
garian  throne  naturally  fell  by  inheritance  to  his  son  Stejihan  III  (17  61-1  172),  but 
Manuel  hy  means  of  bribery  secured  the  election  of  liis  favourite  Ludisiuus  11  in 
1162.  After  his  early  death  (January,  1163?),  the  cmi>eror  Manuel  brought  for- 
ward Stephan  IV,  the  other  brother  of  Gdsa,  as  an  opposition  king ;  Stephen,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  abandoned  by  his  suitporters  and  overthrown  by  Stephan  III  in 
1164,  in  alliance  with  the  Premyslid  Vladislav  II  (]>.  240).  Manuel  roucluded 
peace  with  Stephan  III  and  took  his  brother  B^la  to  Constantinople  to  be  educated. 
The  danger  which  Byzantium  threatened  to  the  Hungarian  Empire  came  to  an  end 
in  1180,  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Manuel;  sfaottly  before  that  date  he  had 
given  Hungary  a  king  in  the  person  of  B^la  III  (1172  to  April  20, 119G),who  used 
his  Greek  education  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  y,^\n  III  recovered  the 
I>almatian  districts  and  Syrmia  from  the  Venetians,  and  occupied  Galicia  (liaiicz) 
for  some  time.  By  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  sister  iA  FhUip  II  Augustus  of 
Fiance,  French  customs  were  introduced  into  Hun^uj. 

Andreas  II,  the  son  of  B^Ia  III  (1205-1235),  overthrew  his  brother  Emerich 
(died  in  the  middle  of  September,  1204),  and  also  h'lf^  son  T>adislaus  III  (died  May  7, 
1205,  in  Vienna),  and  undertook  a  crusade  on  ids  own  account  in  1217.  On  his 
return  bonne  he  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  dissension  with  his  nobles.  After  a 
long  straggle,  in  which  the  malcontents,  under  the  leadership  of  Benedict  Bor,  other- 
wise Bdnk  bdn  (Banus  Bi^nk),  had  killed  the  queen  (lertrude  in  1213,  Andreas  II 
Issued  the  "golden  bull,"  —  a  piece  of  legislation  of  the  tirst  importance  to  the  Hun- 
garian constitution.  By  this  measure  he  broke  the  power  of  the  counts  and 
gave  extensive  privileges  to  the  ecdeaiastioal  and  secular  nobility  of  lower  rank, 
securing  to  the  latter  a  permanent  influence  upon  government  legislation  and 
administration.' 

I'nder  the  government  of  his  son  B^la  IV  (1235-1270)  the  Monwhs  of  Batu 
invaded  the  country  in  March,  1241  (Vol.  II,  p.  175),  and  spread  appalling  devas- 
tation for  a  year.  The  Austrian  duke  Frederick  II  the  Valiant^  the  last  of  the 
Babenbeigs^  meanwhile  occupied  the  West  and  plundered  the  treasures  of  Queen 

1  8m  tlw  phto  fBcing  this  poge,  "King  Louis  I  ronfirms  t}ie  Golden  Bull «f  Ftwdimi  of  Um  Ywr 
1223  on  Deatmbir  11,  1351,"  with  its  leg^d  And  expUofttor;  traaalatioii. 
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Haria,  wbo  bad  talceii  teta^  wiHi  him.  After  the  departme  oi  the  mvading  hoidei 
<8pring  of  1242)  the  king  retumad  home  from  Dalmatia,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Juhii  (cf.  p.  349)  soon  restored  prosperiLy  fp.  ."^OO)  and  undertook  a 
campaign  against  the  Austrian  duke,  who  fell,  leaving  no  issue,  in  the  Ivinle  of 
Vienna  Neustadb  (June  15, 1246).  Bdla  IV  now  occupied  hi^i  valuable  heniage^ 
imt  IB  Jttij»  1260  (eL  above,  p.  244^  was  forced  to  divide  it  with  the  Bohemian 
kmg  Piemsyl  Ottokar  II,  and  finally  to  renounce  it  entirely,  since  the  [>ower  of 
Bohemia  extended  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  in  (Terniany  the  "dreadful  period 
without  an  eiuperor"  of  the  interregnum  had  begun. 

Ladislaus  IV  (1272-1290),  the  son  of  Stephan  V  (1270-1272)  and  a  grandson 
of  Bdla  I V»  hdped  the  Hapabuig  ruler  to  win  a  vidtory  tat  Ottdcar  at  DUmkrat  on 
August  26,  1278,  and  then  wasted  his  time  in  dissipation  and  feasting  with  the 
Xumanians,  to  whom  he  was  related  through  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  Kurna- 
niaa  chieL  He  was  hardly  able  to  expel  the  Tartar  invaders.  On  August  31, 1290, 
he  waa  muxdeied  bj-  a  company  of  hie  dearest  friends,  the  Kumaniana.  Budolf 
of  Hapsbmg  made  an  unjiutifiable  attompfe  to  hand  om  Hin^gaiy  to  bis  son 
Albrecht,  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire ;  bis  real  obgec^  however,  waa  to  secnit 
concessions  in  that  quarter. 

The  male  line  of  the  bouse  of  Arp^d  became  extinct  after  Andreas  III.  lie 
was  reccignised  only  by  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  (1290  to  Jannary  14,  1301),  bemg 
opposed  Charles  Alartel  of  Anjou  (died  1295),  a  abepeon  of  Eudolf  ci  Hapsbuig 
and  a  prot(5g^  of  Nicholas  IV.  Under  tlie  government  of  the  Arpdds  the  Hungarian 
nation  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christian  civilization,  thoiigh  without  sacrificing 
their  natural  interests  on  the  altar  of  religion.  The  general  policy  of  the  Axyids 
had  been  to  connect  the  devdopment  of  the  Hungarian  natumality  with  Western 
otvilization,  and  to  put  down  infidelilyand  barbarism  with  the  sword.  The  country 
was  covered  with  chiu"ches,  monasteries,  and  schools,  of  which  latter  the  high 
«ch<iol  at  Yessprira  soon  became  a  scientific  and  artistic  cen*^rp,  Xu  less  obvious  is 
the  mtiueuce  of  Christianity  in  the  most  aucieut  remains  oi  iiuugarian  literature. 
The  first  book  written  in  the  Hungarian  language  at  the  outwt  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  the  "  Funeral  Service  with  Proper  Prayers  "  (Hatottl  beaa^d) ;  this  sovioe 
clearly  reflects  the  spirit  of  tlie  nation  whicli  ]iad  so  long  wandered  tipon  the  storm- 
laabed  plains  and  only  a  short  time  before  Imd  buried  its  dead  with  their  iiioi-sea. 

(b)  7%»  Consolidaium  of  the.  Permanent  Kingdom  5y  <Ss  Houu  of  Anjou.  ^ 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Arpuds,  several  members  of  the  female 
line  came  forward  with  claims  to  the  vacant  throne.^  Charles  iiobert,  the  grand- 
son of  Maria,  daughter  of  Stephan  V,  was  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  Aujuu 
ftunily,  and  had  secured  a  considerable  following  from  1296»  even  during  the  lifo- 
timo  ol  Andreas  III ;  however,  the  Hungarians,  if  we  may  believe  the  somewhat 
questionable  traditions  on  the  point,  elected  the  king  Wenzel  II  of  Bohemia 
(p.  2-16),  whtise  mother,  Kunigunde  (Kinga)  of  Halicz,  was  descended  from  Uie 
family  of  the  Arpads.  He,  however,  did  not  accept  the  elecliou,  but  handed  over  ^ 
the  Hui^arian  crown  to  his  b(»i  Wencel  III,  who  assumed  the  name  of  LadislansY, 
as  king  in  1302.  However,  the  party  of  Charles  Robert  caused  Ladislaus  so  much 
trouble  during  bis  atay  in  the  country  that  be  returned  to  BoliemiA  in  1304  Ilia 

1  cr  -  ncalo^ical  tiwfiMiagftgtSBI,  »IU  Uvt  iipAla  «od  tlw  NciffoUtiu  lC«tk»«rtlwBM» 

«i  Anjou  in  Hungaij."  .  , 
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JUty  of  Wenzel  now  elected  Otto  III,  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria  (1305  to  1308), 

-  whose  mother  Elizabeth  was  also  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Arpad  (see  ths 
gem'al<:»fcy  faciug  paj^e  384).  While  Tipon  a  visit  to  Tians}  Ivania,  he  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Trau."5}  Ivauiau  Voivod  Ladisluus  Apor  (1307);  after  spending  a  year 
in  captivity  bo  secnred  hia  freedom,  abdicated  tJie  crown,  and  left  the  conntiy 
<died  1312). 

By  means  of  tho  intervention  of  the  Pope,  Charles  liobert  ^  was  chosen  Iving! 
he  was  able  to  scnirc  the  predominance  of  the  Ijousc  of  Aujou  in  Hungary  for 
nearly  a  century.  He  proved  an  adniuablo  ruler,  who  not  only  kept  the  oligarchy 
in  check,  but  also  improved  the  prosperity  of  Huugaiy  by  the  intraductum  of  a 
Tefanned  system  of  defence  and  of  agriculture ;  he  also  brought  the  nation  into 
immediate  contact  with  Italian  civilization  (cf.  VoL  VII,  pp.  149  ff  ).  He  secured 
the  crown  of  Poland  t  o  his  sou  and  successor  Lewis,  and  the  crown  of  Zi^aples,  by 
marriage,  to  his  other  sun  Andreas. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Bobeit  his  son  Lewis  I  came  to  die  throne  (13^  to 
September  11,  13S2),  and  Hungary-  secured  a  highly  educated  and  knightly  rulw, 
U)  whom  she  gladly  gave  the  title  of  **tlie  Great."  Lewis  intrrtduced  a  bene- 
ficial innovation  by  a  regidatiou  which  obliged  the  territorial  serfs  to  pay  a  ninth 
ol  the  products  of  their  fields  and  vineyards  to  the  nobility,  in  order  that  these 
sof^t  the  more  easily  be  able  to  fulfil  tiie  heavy  obligation  of  snpplying  troops  for 
military  service  (cf.  §  6  on  page  3  of  the  explanation  to  the  plate  facing  page 
3S1) ;  by  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  nnblc  lands  from  the  families  which  owned 
them,  this  Augcviu  introduced  the  Hungarian  custom  of  "aviiicUm"  (derived 
from  the  Latin  atTt^iM  s=  hereditary,  belonging  to  the  race).  To  this  reform  Lewis 
the  €h«at  owed  his  brilliant  military  sueoessea.  His  attention  was  soon  claimed 
by  the  confusion  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  his  brother  Andreas  had  been 
murdered  by  his  own  wife  Joanna  I  on  September  18,  i:'45.  Lewi.s  ap|)eared  in 
Kaples  with  a  large  army  at  the  close  of  1347,  conquered  the  town,  and  iutiicted 
piniahmmt  npcm  the  8upt)orteis  of  his  sister-in-law,  who  fied  to  Provence  in 
Janmny,  1348.  This  victory  of  the  Hungariaa  arms  in  Naples  considerably  raised 
the  prestige  of  Lewis  throughout  Euro|)e.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  Pope 
dement  VT  he  was  unable  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the  conquered  teni- 
toiy,  but  the  long  stay  which  he  made  in  Italy  (1347, 1348-1350)  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  edneation  of  his  nobles.  In  two  campaigns  (1356  and  1378) 
lie  humbled  the  Eepublic  of  Venice,  and  finally  reconquered  Dalmatia  from  Quar- 
nero  to  Durazza  For  a  short  jieriod  he  also  occupied  ]>arL  of  lUilt^aria  (1365- 
1369;  cf.  p.  347).  It  was  under  his  government  tlial  Chiistian  Europe  was  first 
threatened  by  the  Turkish  advance  into  the  Balkan  Peuinsula;  thia  advance  he 
prevented  in  1366  for  some  time.  To  secure  his  dynasty  and  extend  it,  he  betrothed 
his  daughter,  the  heiress  Maria,  to  Sigismund  of  Luxcrnburg,  a  younger  son  by  a 
fourth  marriage  of  the  German  empemr  Charles  IV  ;-  his  otlier  dauglitcr,  Hedwi^j, 
was  betnithi'd  to  William,  Duke  of  Austria.  Both,  however,  died  wiihouL  childi*en 
in  1395  and  1399.  Lewis  did  uoi  secuie  possession  of  the  crown  of  Poland  until 
1370 ;  his  power  now  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  AdriatK^  and  for  a  time 

1  Or  CarolobertuA,  ai  ho  is  named  in  the  "  Kes  publlca  et  status  regni  Hungaris,"  a  beautifal  little 
hook  from  the  Elzevir  press  of  103  J. 

*  Charles'  daughter  Margaret  by  his  £nt  msrn^  with  Bkache  of  Valoi%  who  died  in  18i9«  had 
AooBiijr  1ie»  the  wtfe  of  Leilik 
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even  to  the  Black  Sea.  These  acquisitions  of  territory  increased  liis  prestige  aud 
his  influence  amuug  the  slates  of  !"uro^»e,  but  contributed  very  little  tu  the  consoli- 
datiou  of  ihe  Hungarian  kuigdum  in  view  oi  ilie  undiacipliued  naiuro  uf  the  Toiish 
nobility  and  Uie  fatTonritism  of  liia  mother  EUnbetb. 

As  Lewis  I  liaJ  uo  sons,  his  daughter  llaria  ascended  the  tfatoula  after  his 
death  (11582  to  May  17,  1395),  but  was  unable  to  maintain  her  poj^ition.  Poland 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  her  sister  Kedwig,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  Jageliou  of 
Lithuania  (VoL  VII,  p.  182).  However,  in  Hungary  Muria  was  forced  to  deal  at 
onoe  with  oertain  revolted  noble  families,  who  oilled  to  the  throne  in  1385  Kii^ 
Charles  III,  the  younger  of  Dui  i ;  ,  from  Naples  (cf.  the  genealogical  table  facing 
this  pajje,  "The  Last  Arpdds  aud  llie  Xeupulitan  House  of  Anjou  in  Hungarv"). 
This  Angevin  king  was  crowned  as  Charles  II,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  days 
was  assassinated  (February  24,  1386).  The  nobles  took  Maria  prisoner,  and  her 
mother  Elizabeth  they  strangled.  Mtxitt*u  husband,  Sigismund  of  Luzembuig 
(cf.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  182  and  190),  appeared  at  the  right  moment  in  Hungary  with  a 
Bnheuiiau  army  of  Wenzel  to  free  his  consort  from  imprinonment,  and  tlie  refjeney 
was  intrusted  to  him  at  the  close  of  March,  13S7.  While  these  disturbances 
undermined  the  power  of  Hungary  from  within,  the  Osmans  were  continuing  their 
oonquests  in  liie  Balkan  Peninsula..  In  1389  the  fate  of  Servia  was  decided 
(p.  294),  In  1393  the  fortress  of  Widdin  fell,  the  house  of  the  Sismanids  of 
Tmovo  was  overthrown,  and  Pailr^aria  became  an  Osman  province  (p.  347).  Sigis- 
mund then  turned  for  help  to  the  Christian  states  of  AiVestern  Europe.  However, 
his  splendid  army,  half  composed  of  Hungarians,  was  destroyed  at  Kikopoli  by  die 
Turks,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  fifty  Uiousand  men  (p.  IZl).  South  Hungary 
soon  became  a  desert  Sigismund  then  found  himself  entangled  in  a  long  and 
fruitless  war  with  Venice  for  the  possession  of  Dalmatia.  As  German  emperor, 
his  attention  was  long  occupied,  after  1410  and  1411,  by  ecclesiastical  difficulties 
(ci  above,  pp.  256  ff,  and  VoL  YII,  pp.  191  If.).  By  the  burning  of  the  reformer 
John  Huss  (ct  above,  p;  256)  the  Husate  heresy  was  widely  spread  in  I>Qhemla,and 
Uie  devastating  influence  of  the  movement  extended  also  to  Northern  Huiigaiy* 

(c)  The  Age  o/  the  Familie*  of  Hunyadi  and  CorvintM. — After  a  reign  of 
fifty  years  Si^mund  died  and  1^  the  throne  to  the  husband  of  hk  daughter 
Elisabeth,  Albreoht  (Albert)  of  Austria.    Under  his  government  (1437-1439) 

Hungary  nearly  fell  intn  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  John  Hunyadi,  Baron  of  Szolnok  and  Count  of  Temesv^r;^  he  was  one  of 
the  most  capable  generals  and  noblest  figures  in  die  Kagyar  nation.  After  the 
unexpected  death  of  Albrecht  (p>  262)  disturbances  broke  out  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  party  of  the  nobles  chose  Vladislav  III  of  Poland,  while  another  offered  the 
crown  to  Ladislaus  (Posthumus),  the  son  of  Albrecht,  bom  after  his  death  on 
February  22,  1440.  These  quarrels  about  the  succession  only  came  to  an  end 
upon  the  death  of  tlia  queen  widow,  Elisabeth  (December  19,  1442).  In  the 
end  Vladislav  I  secured  reoognition  (1442-1444);  The  brilliant  successes  which 
Hunyadi  had  gained  over  the  Turks  on  the  occasion  of  their  incursion  into 
Transylvania  and  South  Hungarj'  in  1442  (pp.  134  and  358)  inspired  the  king 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  country  in  1443;  he  was  defeated,  and  forced 

1  Hia  trOA  name  m*  SiUiuaDiD  Janko  or  Jankal,  a  Boamuiun  <rf  Traiuylvanui;  ef.  alao  J«gH, 
"  Hitfemy  «r  the  BonaiioiMi  People,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  SIS  fT. 
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to  oondnde  the  peMe  of  Saegedin  in  the  middle  of  1444  (p.  134).  A  few  days 
aftttwards  Vladislav,  deoeived  by  the  optimism  of  the  papacy,  broke  the  treaty. 
The  result  of  this  rashness  was  his  total  defeat  at  the  Ttatlle  of  Varna  on  November 
10,  1444,  where  Vladislav  and  Cardinal  Giuliano  Cesarini  lost  their  lives.  The 
relations  of  the  country  with  Moldavia  at  this  time  have  been  discussed  above 
(p^  865). 

During  the  minority  of  King  Ladislaus  V  Posthumus,  Hunyadi  was  cboeeo 
r^ent  of  the  empire  (June  5, 1446,  to  Christmas,  1452),  and  devotcJ  sujicrhuman 
efforts  to  checking  the  aggrandisement  of  the  nobility  and  the  advance  uf  ilie  Turks. 
After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  bands  of  Turks  appeared  before  Belgrade. 
Owing  to  the  enthusisstic  preacbiog  of  the  Minorite,  John  of  Gapistiano  (pw  141 )» 
the  people  joined  the  army  of  Hunyadi  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  able  to  relieve 
Belgrade  with  great  rapidity  (July  21,  115(1).  The  whole  of  Kurope  was  delighted 
with  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms.  However,  on  August  11  John  Hunyadi  ended 
Ms  heroic  life.  The  memory  of  this  great  man  was  but  little  honoured  by  King 
Ladislaus.  Feisuftded  hy  the  calumnies  of  the  dead  man's  enemies,  he  executed 
his  son  Ladislaus,  who  had  murdered  the  influential  Count  Ulrich  of  Cilli  in 
Beljrrade;  the  other  son,  Matthif'',  he  took  with  him  into  captivity  in  Prague. 
After  the  sudden  death  of  King  Ladislaus  V  (Noveuiber  23, 1457,  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  his  consort,  Isabella  of  Fiance ;  cf.  p.  263)  Matthias  returned  homcb 
end  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  nobility  on  January  24,  1458.  Thus 
the  short  connection  between  Hungary  and  Bohemia  sgain  terminated  for  the 
moment 

The  thirty-two  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Matthias  Hunyadi  (1458-1400), 
known  as  Corvinus,  from  his  coat  of  arm8»  is  Uie  second  period  of  prosperity  and 
the  last  effort  at  independence  on  the  part  of  Old  Hungaiy.  AVitli  an  iron  hand 
Matthias  secured  peace  at  home  by  the  stem  punishment  of  the  rebellii  ms  nobles,  and 
by  making  the  grant  of  offices  and  dignities  conditional  upon  good  service.  His 
government  is  a  series  of  military  and  political  successes,  accompanied  by  a  steady 
advauoe  in  intellectual  and  economic  progreaa.  The  Hussite,  John  Giskra,  who 
had  occupied  almost  all  the  fortified  poaaessions  in  Upper  Hungary,  rerognised 
the  power  of  the  young  king  and  came  over  to  his  service  (1462).  Maithia.^' 
became  entangled  in  the  clianging  vici.s.situde.s  of  a  long  war  with  the  euiperur 
Frederick  Hi,  who  had  beeu  joined  by  the  dissatistied  nobles;  the  struggle  was 
brought  to  an  end  between  1485  and  1487  by  the  permanent  conquest  of  Vienna, 
of  Austria  below  the  £nus,  and  some  parts  of  Styria.  Tlic  troubles  in  HolieiDia 
were  satij'factorily  terminated  by  the  conventions  of  Ofen  and  Oln.iitz  (]>.  265) 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1478,  and  on  July  21,  1479;  these  secured  to  Corvinus 
the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia,  and  gave  him  possession  of  Moravia  and  the  duchies 
of  Silesta  and  Lausits.  He  undertook  a  great  expediticm  against  the  Turks,  who 
marched  triumphantly  into  Breslau  and  Vienna.  When  they  invaded  Transyl- 
vania he  sent  Count  Paul  Kinizsi  of  Tenie.-;\ar  to  help  the  Voivod  Stephan 
Bdthori;  they  defeated  the  enemy  on  the  Brotfeld  at  Broos  (October  13,  1479). 
Under  the  government  of  Corvinus  the  Turkish  danger  lost  its  threatening 
dianeter  for  some  time;  by  the  organisation  of  a  standing  army,  the  "Black 
Squadron,"  which  maintained  good  discipline,  he  created  a  military  power,  the 
ndmirahle  organisation  of  which  acted  as  a  Strong  barrier  against  the  storm 
advancing  from  the  south. 
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At  that  period  ilie  new  spirit  of  humaiiisiu  was  potcut  at  the  kinfj'?  palace  at 
Ofeu,  iu  the  cu^lie^  ut  ihu  biahops,  and  iu  the  high  schuoLi.  Matthias  was  eiiiirely 
undw  ita  influence.  The  movement  of  the  renaisaaiioe  found  an  enthueiaBtiG 
reception  and  a  ready  support,  not  only  in  the  seats  of  Dionys  Szechy  and  Jolin 
Vit^z,  the  octlcsia.«tical  ]»rince«  of  Gran  and  Gro«swardein,  but  also  at  the  king's 
court  Italian  ma^jiers,  including  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1442-1497),  built  and 
deoonited  a  royal  palace  in  whidi  faistonana,  poets,  and  riietodciana  assembled. 
The  [ffothonotary,  Jolm  of  ThunScz,  continued  his  "  Chrouioum  pictum  Vindo- 
bonense"  to  the  year  1464,  while  Antonio  Bun fini,  the  "  Hungarian  Livy"  (dit  d 
1502),  wrote  the  king's  history,  and  Martino  Galeotti  (died  147^^^  collected  his 
decrees.  Among  the  circle  of  echolats  who  gathered  round  Corvinos,  a  European 
reputation  was  won  by  Marsilio  Ficino  (Vol.  VII,  p.  143)  and  by  the  later  bishop 
of  Flmfkirchen,  Jauu.s  Paimonius,  wit!i  his  Latiu  epics,  elegies,  aud  epigrams. 
King  Matthias  had  one  of  the  most  fauous  libraries  of  his  time,  the  "  Corvina," 
containing  about  three  thousand  manuscripts  and  sixty  thouMmd  volumes ;  it  was 
carried  off  by  the  Turks,  and  the  few  scanty  remnants  of  it  now  existing  were  sent 
back  from  Siaiubuul  in  1869  and  1877.  The  period  which  ended  with  the  death 
of  this  second  Uimyadi  was  indeed  a  brilliant  age.  Its  influence  was  transmitted 
to  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation,  and  facilitated  the  transition  to  the  Hefor- 
matioii,  which  in  Bxaaguj  found  minda  piepored  to  Moeive  it  by  the  iatdlectual 
eultore  of  that«ga 

(d)  The  JageUons. — On  April  6, 1490,  King  Matthias  died  at  Yemoe  at  the 
age  of  SSty.  The  creation  of  a  powerful  Danube  kingdom,  which  the  genius  of 

the  j^eat  Corvinus  had  brouglit  to  pass,  ]iroved  to  be  of  a  transitorj-  nature.  He 
had  married  iwice,  but  there  were  no  children  either  by  his  iirst  wife  Katharina 
Podiebrad  (p.  264)  nor  by  the  second,  Beatrice  of  Aragon,  wliose  praises  are  sung 
by  Bonfini.  With  the  consent  of  the  nobles  he  therefore  designated  his  natural 
son,  llie  Duke  John  Corvinus,  as  his  successor.  Seduced  fn)m  tlieir  promises  by 
the  intrigues  of  Queen  lleaii  ice,  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dignitaries  elected 
to  the  thioue  the  liohemian  king  Vladislav,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
JageUons  (p^  266);  hia  younger  brother,  John  Albeit,  who  had  been  broui^t 
forward  during  his  minority,  gave  up  his  claim  on  February  20,  1491,  in  return 
for  compensation  in  Silesia.  Beatrice  had  supported  the  election  of  Vladislav  in 
tlie  hope  that  she  would  marry  the  king,  who  wus  still  a  bachelor,  but  in  this  she 
was  entirely  deceived.  The  great  nobles  were  tired  of  the  inm  rule  of  Matthias,  and 
longed  for  a  weak  king  under  whom  the  j>ower  of  their  families  could  be  extended 
as  they  pleased-  From  this  point  of  view  Vladislav  II  (1 490-1 51C)  fully  realized 
their  hopes ;  he  lived  at  Ofen,  a  mere  tigure-hcad,  who  with  his  nobles  carried 
on  the  government  and  bought  peace  from  foreign  enemies  at  tiie  price  of  dia* 
graceful  conditions.  The  Koman  emperor  Maximilian  reconquered  Vienna  and 
the  Austrian  territories.  The  great  nobles  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  the  towns 
and  serfs,  and  made  them  feel  inexorably  the  weight  of  their  recovered  power. 
At  the  same  time  John  ^pdya,  Oount  of  Zips,  one  of  the  richest  territorial 
owners,  was  secretly  aiming  at  the  throne;  in  1505  he  induced  the  Estates  to 
decree  that  they  would  not  again  elect  a  foreigner  in  case  Madislav  sho\jld  die 
leaving  no  male  heir.  Xo  secure  his  family  interests  Vladislav  now  made  a 
ocmventioii  with  the  emperor  Marimiliap  xegu^iiBg  the  auoceasioa  (July,  1515), 
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and  betrothed  his  son  Lewis  to  the  archduchess  Maria,  the  empeioii^t  grand* 
daughter,  and  his  daiigliter  Anna  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand.' 

A  «hort  time  befure  (1514)  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  peasants  had  broken  out 
xuxdev  the  leadeiohip  of  Georg  Dozsas.  Zapolya  caused  the  "  belliger  cruciferorixm  " 
(leader  of  the  enisadecs)  to  be  burnt  upon  a  red-hot  iron  throne,  and  reduced  Che 
country  to  a  state  of  apparent  peace ;  but  the  tmery  and  distress  of  the  conunon 
people  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch. 

After  the  death  of  King  Vladislav,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  his  son 
Lewis  n,  then  ten  years  of  age  (1516-1526);  durmg  bis  minoritj  the  affairs  of 
state  were  conducted  by  a  r^ency  of  three.  In  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  party 
struggles  which  were  continually  fostered  by  Zapolya,  the  ambassad  i  i  f  Suleim.ln 
appeared  in  Ofeu  and  oiTered  peace  on  condition  that  Hungar}'  should  pay  the 
yearly  tribute  to  Hie  Sultan.  The  demand  vas  refused  and  the  emissary 
imprisoned*  though  no  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  frontier.  Tlie  Turkish 
ruler  seized  Belgrade,  the  gate  nf  Hungary,  on  August  29,  1521,  but  did  not 
continue  his  career  of  coni^uest,  as  he  was  then  occupied  with  the  capture  of  the 
idand  of  Itbo^  Ueanwfalle  Levis  had  b^un  h!s  indepraideiHi  government 
and  had  married  the  archduchess  Maria.  Noting,  however,  was  done  to  ward 
off  the  approaching  attack,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  the  Palatine  Stephan 
Verbiiczi,  the  first  legal  writer  of  Hungary  (author  of  the  "  Tripartitum  "),  did  hi.s 
utmost  to  compose  all  differences  and  to  induce  the  populaticm  to  rise.  The 
mcapable  nobles  declined  to  second  his  efforts.  ^Mien  Suleimfin  invaded  the 
country 'in  1526,  Loui.s  11  was  able  to  bring  only  a  small  army  again.st  him. 
T!ie  di.sa.ster  of  Mnliups  (August  29)  cost  the  childless  king  his  life  and  put  an 
end  to  the  unity  of  tlie  Hungarian  state.  Suleim&n  captured  Ofen,  devastaiuig 
the  ooontiy  far  and  wide,  and  marched  home  in  OdUibet,  retaining  only  Syrmia, 
to  secure  his  possesnon  of  Belgrade. 

J),  HUliOABY  DU&INQ  TU£  PeKSOKAL  UNION  WITH  THE  HOUSS  07  HaPSBUBG 

(since  1526) 

(a)  From  Ferdinand  I  to  Josi-plt  T.  —  The  Turkish  Siipremacy.  Hardl}-  had 
the  Turks  retired  when  disputes  about  the  succession  broke  out.    One  portion  ot 
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the  nobility  chose  John  Zapolya  as  kinpj  on  November  10,  1526;  the  romainder, 
on  the  ground  of  the  compact  coiiueruiug  the  succession  which  they  had  concluded 
with  Yladidav,  nuaed  the  ardidake  Ferdinand,  a  brother  of  CfaarleB  V  and  king 
of  Bc^inia  (p.  270)»  to  the  throne  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  December.  Ferdinand 
appeared  with  an  army  in  the  summer  of  15-7,  captured  Ofen  on  August  20,  and 
drove  the  opposition  king  Zapoiya  to  Poland.  However,  after  the  retirement  of 
Ferdinand,  Z&polya  rettimed  with  the  help  of  Suldmtn,  conquered  Ofen,  and 
accompanied  the  Sultan's  advance  to  the  waUa  of  Vienna  (September  21,  1529; 
p.  150).  The  attempt  of  the  Turk  to  conquer  Vienna  was  unsuccessful.  However, 
Z4polya  was  able  to  secure  the  Hungarian  throne  with  his  help,  while  Ferdinand 
fetatned  his  hold  only  ct  the  oountiea  bordering  on  Anstiia.  Henceforward,  for 
nearly  two  centimes  Hungary  became  a  battlefield  and  the  scene  of  bloody  con- 
flicts  between  armies  advancing  from  east  and  west  respectively.  French  jwliey, 
which  was  working  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Constantinople  to  undermine  the 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  induced  the  Sultan  to  undertake  a 
second  campaign  (June,  1532)  against  Vienna;  on  the  march,  however,  his 
quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  were  stnpped  by  the  seven  hundred  men  of  Nicholas 
Jurischitz  (Jurisics),  who  held  out  for  three  weeks  before  the  little  fortress  of 
GUns  (Kiiszeg),  so  that  the  Turk  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  {project;  he  returned 
home,  devastating  the  country  as  he  went.  This  movement  eventually  induced 
l)olh  Vmgs  to  come  to  a  recmciliation  on  February  24,  1538,  at  Orosswardein 
(Vi'irad).  Kach  ruler  was  to  retain  the  district  which  he  had  in  posse.ssion,  and 
aliitir  the  death  of  John  Zdpolya  the  whole  country,  including  that  beyond  the 
Theiss  and  Transylvania,  was  to  be  inherited  by  Ferdinand ;  any  future  son  bom 
to  the  Magyar  was  to  receive  only  Zips  as  a  duchy. 

This  peace  was,  however,  dissolved  in  1539  by  the  marriage  of  John  Zdpolya 
with  the  Polish  duchess  Isabella,  who  bore  him  a  son,  John  Sigismund  (154U). 
By  the  help  of  the  Croatian  Georg  Utissenich,  known  as  Martiniuzi.  bishop  of 
Groeswaidein,  the  queen  Isabella,  who  became  a  widow  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  Jnly, 
1540,  was  able  to  secure  the  recognition  of  her  son  as  king.  The  Porte  promised 
protection.  However,  on  September  2,  1541,  the  Sultan  treacherously  occupied 
Ofen  and  incorporated  it  wit^  his  own  kingdom.  The  little  John  Sigismund  was 
left  by  the  Turks  in  possession  only  of  Trsnqrlvania  and  of  some  districts  on  the 
Theiss,  while  the  northern  and  western  counties  remained  in  the  hands  of  Fer- 
dinand. The  latter  afterwards  secured  the  help  of  Martinuzzi  in  December,  1541, 
under  the  oonvention  of  Gyula  (at  Elausenbnig).  The  elector  Joachim  II  of 
Brandenberg  and  the  duke  Moritzen  of  Saxony  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Ofen 
(at  the  end  of  Sei>t  ihIkm,  1542),  but  were  hindered  by  insutticieocy  of  means. 
In  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Turks  (August  10, 1543,  came  the  fall  of 
Gran,  which  was  followed  in  September,  1541,  by  the  invasion  of  Mohammed 
SokoUi)  Martinuzzi  posuaded  the  queen  (1548)  to  surrender  her  territory  in 
return  for  an  indemnity.  Isabella  anrl  ,T  >lin  Sigismund  came  to  an  agreement  in 
1551  with  the  Silesian  duchies  of  Oppeiu  and  liatibor,  while  John  Castaldo, 
Ferdinand's  field 'maTshal,  occupied  Transylvania,  and  *'Frater  Qeorgias"  was 
rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  As  Ferdinand's  army  was  not  strong  enough  to 
dispel  the  attack,  Martinuzzi  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiating  with  the  Porte. 
This,  however, aroused  the  suspicion  of  Caataldo;  on  December  17,1551, he  caused 
Martinuzzi  to  be  treacherously  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Alviucz  by  the  marchese 
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Alf^OBSO  SforzarPallavicini  and  the  private  secretary  Marcantonio  Ferrari.  In 
view  of  repeated  att«rnpts  seceutuate  tbe  devotion  of  the  Austrian  heretlitarv 
territoiies  and  the  value  ui  the  cuutiiigeuta  oCfered  by  the  German  Empire,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  very  dexterous  policy  of  "  brother  George  "  waa  dan- 
gercms  to  Hui^^,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  dear  the  way  for  the  inevitable 
supremacy  of  the  Turks. 

Isabella  and  John  Sigismund  soon  returned  to  Transylvania,  M'hich  now  became 
a  permanent  \^ssal  state  of  Turkey,  though  it  received  full  religious  freedom  in 
1557.  Ferdinand,  one  oi  the  best  princes  ol  his  age,  could  not  oppose  the  vio- 
torioofl  advance  of  (he  Oemans,  for  at  that  time  the  interests  of  the  Hapsburgs 
extended  over  half  Eun)pe,  and  he  could  not  use  his  power  against  the  Porte 
alone.  Teraesvar  tVU  in  1352.  notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence  of  Stephen 
Losonczi ;  in  Dregciy  Georg  Szondy  died  a  hero's  deatli,  with  the  whole  of  the 
^nison.  CaiAaldo  waa  forced  to  retire  from  Tran^lvania  in  1556,  and  peace 
aecured  the  Sultan  in  the  receipt  of  a  yearly  trihate  from  Ferdinand. 

After  Ferdinand's  death,his  son  and  successor  Maximilian  ( 15 ti4-l 576) became 
entangled  in  war  with  Jolui  Sipsmund  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign.  The 
result  was  a  fresh  campaign  of  the  Turks,  in  the  course  of  which  Nikolaus  Zriuyi 
met  his  death,  with  the  wbc^  of  his  garrison,  in  the  fcnrtiess  of  Ssi^tT^r  (Septem- 
ber 7, 1566 ;  p.  153).  John  Sigismund  Z^polya  now  fotmded  a  principality  of  Tran- 
sylvania under  Turkish  supremacy,  but  uti  (lie.  condition  that  the  Estates  should 
on  every  orciipinn  have  free  choice  of  their  ])rince.  After  liis  death,  in  1571, 
Stephan  lidthori  (1571-1575),  a  far-seeing  and  imix»rtaut  man,  was  placed  upon  the 
new  throne ;  however,  in  December,  1575,  he  exchanged  this  throne  for  the  more 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  the  husband  of  the  Jagellon  princess  Anna.  As 
regartl.H  the  services  of  the  lTan«;arian  nobility,  who  did  their  best  to  break  away 
from  the  Hapsburgs  and  lived  in  constant  effort  to  secure  this  end,  a  sullicient 
proof  of  their  selfishness  is  their  oppression  of  the  lower  classes,  who  iiad  revolted 
s^inst  the  Osmans,  in  1572,  from  pure  patriotism.  Stephen's  brother  Christopher 
was  succeeded  in  1586  by  his  son  Sigismnnd  bdthori 

Meanwhile  MRximilian  had  died,  and  the  inheritance  fell  lo  liis  son  Rudolf 
(1576—1608).  Hungary  was  devastated  imder  his  rule  by  a  Turkish  war  which 
lasted  fifteen  years  (l591-lGO(i),  while  Transylvania  waa  ravaged  both  by  the 
Turks  and  by  the  armies  of  Rudolt  Sgismund  Btfthori,  who  had  married  Marie 
Christine  of  Styria  in  1595,  soon  divorced  her,  and  exchanged  his  land  for  Oppeln 
and  Ratibor  in  1507  In  1 .598,  nowever,  he  regretted  his  actiiin.  He  returned 
home,  abdicated  in  15  '9  ui  favour  of  his  nephew  Andreas,  and  retired  to  Poland. 
Rudolf,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  get  Transylvania  under  his  own  power, 
incited  Michael,  the  Voivod  of  Wallachia  (p.  359),  to  make  war  against  Andreas 
Bilihori,  who  fell  in  that  campaign.  The  nobles  then  recalled  Sigismtind  Bathori 
in  1601 ;  but  he  was  driven  out  in  1602  by  Georg  Basta,  the  field-niarshal  of 
Rudolf,  with  the  help  of  the  Turks.  With  the  object  of  definitely  getting  the 
country  into  the  possession  of  Kudolf,  Basta  bad  secoied  the  murder  of  the  Wal- 
hushian  Voivod  in  Thorenbuig  (Torda)  on  the  19th  of  August,  1601,  and  emoisad 
so  inhunaan  a  despotism  as  governor,  that  Transylvania  was  brought  to  the  lowest 
point  of  distress. 

In  exasperatiua  and  despair  the  nobles,  after  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  began 
by  Mosee  Sz^ely  (1603),  appointed  the  Calvinist  Stephan  Booakay  as  prince  in 
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1605,  and  soon  occupied  almost  the  whole  country  with  the  help  of  the  Turks. 
Althoup^h  the  Sultan  recognised  him  as  king,  Bocskar  brought  about  a  reconeili- 
ation  with  liudoif,  and  concluded  the  peace  of  Vienna  (June,  1606)  with  liudolfs 
1»ot]ier  Matthias,  who  had  been  appointed  goveroor  in  Hungar}- ;  in  aootndanoe 
with  this  agreement  the  constitution  was  to  be  restored  in  its  old  fonn,  and  the 
Protestants  were  to  rotain  ilieir  n'li<;iou.s  freedom  undisturbed  by  the  untenal>le 
edicts  whiuh  Kudolf  had  issued  on  (his  subject  in  1  fiO  I.  After  Kovember  of  the 
same  year  the  intervention  of  liocskay  brought  about  the  peace  of  Zsitva-Toiok 
with  tihe  Turks  (p.  158).  The  Torks  retained  the  dbtricts  which  they  pusseaaed 
at  that  time,  but  Htingary  was  no  longer  to  pay  tribute  after  one  final  instelment 
of  two  hundred  thousand  flm  hi-s.  Bocskar  s\irvived  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Vienna  only  for  a  very  short  time;  he  died  on  the  2.'th  of  December,  1606.  Tliis 
arrangement,  "  without  prejudice  to  tlie  Catholics,"  far  from  bringing  the  wars  of 
religion  to  an  end,  rather  tended  to  exasperate  partisan  feeling. 

In  these  difficult  times  of  degeneration.  Protestantism,  which  had  made  an  entry 
into  Hungar}'  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Luther,  i>eiforiiied  a  vabial'le 
sen'ice  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  union.  During  the  piteous  strife  vi  contrary  inter- 
ests it  spread  so  rapidly  in  the  course  of  a  century  thai  it  overran  almost  ilie  whole 
nation.  In  the  rathor  destructive  and  fatalist  theology  of  Calvin,  which  the  natioa 
called  the  *  Hungarian  Faith,"  the  people  found  tlie  support  which  saved  them  from 
collapse.  "From  the  time  of  the  intrr«ductinn  of  riuistianity,"  says  the  Hungarian 
writer  on  wsthetica,  Zoltdn  Beiithy,  "  the  Protesiaut  movement  was  the  first  great 
enlightening  influence  which  passed  over  the  whole  nation-  The  apostles  ot  the 
new  foith  appeared  in  hundreds,  the  messengers  of  a  more  penetrating  and  mote 
national  culture."  Tlie  Proiestanta  founded  nunicDus  schools  and  printing-presses, 
which  }>uhlished  the  first  !^Ire!yar  grammars,  dietinnnries.  and  histories.  To  this 
period  belong  the  whole  series  of  translations  of  the  liible,  among  which  that  by 
Kaspar  K^lyi  obtained  a  reputation  which  has  remained  undiminished  to  the 
present  da>*.  In  the  course  of  this  intellectual  movement,  there  appeared  in  1565, 
a  year  after  the  birth  i  f  !>lmkespeare,  the  first  dramatic  production  of  Hungarian 
literattire.  under  the  title  of  "The  Treachery  of  Meh  hior  Balassa,"  probably  com- 
posed by  Paul  Xar.idi,  which  with  biting  satire  and  poetic  vigour  described  the  life 
of  a  noble  giy»&  over  to  the  atns  of  that  aga  literature  was  circulated  through 
the  country  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  also  by  wandering  minstrels,  who  paseed 
from  castle  to  castle,  and  from  place  to  place,  and  sang  their  songs  to  the  accom- 
paniment, of  the  lute  or  violin.  Of  them,  the  most  hif^hly  educated  was,  perhaps* 
Sebastian  Tin(5di  (about  1510-1557),  whose  historical  songs  and  rhymed  chronicle 
recount  the  whole  history  of  those  years  of  warfare  and  distress.  The  heroic  and 
careless-minded  knight,  Valentin  Balassy  (Balaasa;  1551-1594),  was  the  first  great 
Hun^^ariau  lyric  poet  whose  "  Blumenliedi  r "  were  to  be  revived  two  centuries  later 
(discovered  1 S7B).  liomantic  poetry  at  that  lime  entered  upon  a  peculiar  period  of 
prosperity  in  Hungary. 

Under  Rudolfs  successor,  Matthias  (1608-1619),  began  the  Catholic  Counter 
Pieforniatioa.  A  Protestant  who  had  been  converted  by  the  J^uits.  PetwPiimiiny 
(1570-161^7),  archbbhop  of  Gran  from  1616  and  cardiual  from  1629,  was  a  zealot 
in  tlie  cause  of  conversion,  and  was  specially  successful  among  the  high  nobility. 
By  his  sermons  and  pamphlets,  which  he  collected  iu  his  "  Kalauz "  or  "  Hod^eus** 
guide    as  his  great  work  was  called,  he  converted  many  nohtea  to  the  itomaa 
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Catholic  faitli.  In  1635  he  refounded  the  Jesuit  T'luversity  at  Tyman  (bnnit  down 
in  the  sbtteenih  century);  this  was  afterwards  changed  iiito  the  High  School o£ 
Budapesth.   The  Reformation  in  Hungary  seemed  doomed  to  collapse. 

Only  in  Transylvania  was  Protestantism  strong  enough  at  this  poiod  to  diedc 
the  progress  of  the  Counter  I'eforination  and  to  protect  the  Protestants  \rho  were 
persecuted  in  Hungary.  When  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  under  Fenlinaiul  II 
(161i)-1637>,  liie  successor  u£  Matthias,  the  throne  of  Trani>ylvauiu  wo^  occupied 
hf  QtSMA  BetUen  (1613-1629)»  the  successor  to  Gabriel  Bdthori  (1608-1613) ;  to 
him  Protestantism  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  is  indoht^'d  for  its  presen'ation. 
When  the  Bohemians  revolted  a{»ainst  Ferdinand  II  in  IfilH  (Vol,  VIT,  p.  2''1) 
Bethlen  espoused  their  cause,  and  brought  the  greater  part  uf  Hungary,  includmg 
the  crown«  into  his  power.  On  January  8, 1620,  he  was  appointed  king  in  Keosoh^ 
«nd  was  also  recognised  by  the  Porte  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  W^aitzen 
(November  5,  1621);  however,  on  January  6, 1622,  he  coneluded  peare  with  Fer- 
dinand II  at  Nikolsburg,  for  the  power  of  the  Uapsbuigs  had  increa^sed  considerably 
flince  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  Soon,  howevOT,  he  again  took  up  arms 
against  Ferdinand,  as  the  ally  of  the  German  Protestant  princes.  He  was  induced 
by  the  \  irtory  of  Tilly  over  the  alVu  H  of  the  Winter  King  to  renew  the  peace  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1624,  and  was  even  desirous  uf  mariyiug  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
in  order  to  unite  his  power  with  that  of  the  Hapsburgs  against  l£e  Turks.  Catholic 
influence  prevented  this  project,  and  Bedklen  married  Katharina,  a  si^^tcr  of  the 
eleetur  Gci  rtrr  William  of  limndenbnrg.  In  thp  year  IGi^G  h(!  advanced  for  the 
third  time  against  the  brave  Mansfeld;  as,  however.  King  Christian  IV  of  Den- 
nark  was  also  defeated  by  Tilly  (VoL  VII,  -p.  292), he  finally  concluded  peace  with 
Ferdinau  l  <>n  I>e(  ember  23,  at  Pressburg.  After  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he  died 
without  fliilJien  ou  November  in,  162!' ;  he  ua?  the  f^n-i*—'  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  largely  forwarded  the  progress  of  culture,  science,  and  education  (for  his 
Academy  of  Weissenburg,  cf.  above,  p.  ii61). 

After  Stephan  Bethlen  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  regency,  the 
Transylvanians  chose  their  prince  Georfi  RKkf^czy  I  (1631-iri4?^\  a  son  of  that 
Sigisraund  K4k<)czy  who  had  been  prince  of  Transylvania  from  February,  1607, 
to  March  3,  1G08.  After  a  series  of  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad  (cf.  p.  160) 
he  was  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  King  Ferdinand  III  (IGST-ISST),  in 
the  interest  of  Hungarian  Protestantism.  In  September,  1645,  the  contending 
porties  concluded  peace  at  Linz,  and  a  full  measure  of  religious  ti'leratinn  was 
secured  to  the  Protestants;  this  agreement  was  an  advance  upuu  that  of  Nikols- 
hutg,  in  so  far  as  the  conoenloos  fonnerly  mads  to  the  nobility  were  now  extended 
to  the  citizens  and  serfs.  lUkoczy  ruled  for  three  years  longer.  He  died  on  the 
day  of  the  j  jelaroation  of  the  peace  of  W^estphalia,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Oeorg  Kakoczy  II  (164S-1658).  In  1753  he  secured  the  supremacy  of  Moldavia 
<cf.  p.  370).  and  that  of  WallachiA  in  1654,  after  the  death  of  Matthias  Basaiib^ 
as  Constantine  Basarab  then  submitted  to  him.  On  the  other  hand  he  wasted  hi* 
strength  in  1657  in  a  fruitless  war  against  Poland  as  the  ally  of  Charles  X  Gustavus 
of  Sweden  (VoL  VII,  p.  481).  He  was  consequently  deposed  by  the  Turks,  and 
-died  on  June  6, 1660,  of  the  wounds  be  had  reooved  at  Szamoafalva  on  the  22d  of 
May.  The  Grand  Vizier  placed  Franz  Rh^dey  on  the  throne  in  November,  1657, 
and  upon  his  speedy  abdication  installed  Achatiu.s  lUrcsay  (November,  1658). 
The  latter,  however,  was  expelled  by  John  Kem^ny  (p.  369).  Against  him  tha 
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Vizier  Ali  set  up  an  opposition  prince  on  the  14th  of  Frpteraber,  1661 ,  in  the  person 
of  Michael  Apafi  (1001-1690).  After  a  nile  of  ooe  year  Xemdny  fell,  on  January 
24,  1662,  aC  Nag)--&2oildii  near  Schassburg. 

As  Tranflylvaiiia  grew  weak«r,  Hun^man  Brotestaiitlain  was  liard  beset  from 
dajtodayyaDd  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  were  extending  their  conquests  and 
occupying  the  most  imjwrtant  fortresses  in  Upper  Hungary  and  in  the  Ausiiian 
territories.  Under  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  III,  the  <trict  Catholic, 
liCopold  I  (1658-1705),  the  distress  of  the  country  b^au  to  reach  iLs  zeuiLh.  In 
those  troubled  times  the  greatest  figore  of  Hungarian  Protestantism  was  Albert 
Sssnca  Mdlndr,  who  wrote  his  Hungarian  Grammar  and  Dictkmaiy  at  German 
universities,  and  translated  psalms,  which  he  set  to  French  tunes,  a  setting  used  at 
the  present  day  ai  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Hungary.  In  the  luittU-s  uf  that 
year  a  conspicuous  figure  is  Nikolaus  Zrinyi  (1616-1664),  a  great-gmndsou  oi  ihe 
hero  of  Sagetv^;  he  composed  an  epic  poem,  The  PerU  of  Ssiget,**  in  which  he 
sang  the  ezploita  of  hia  great  ancestor,  w  ho^e  military  capacity  had  long  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  Osmans.  Leopold's  tield-marshal,  Kainiondo  Muntecuccoli, 
won  a  victory  over  the  Turks  on  August  1,  1664,  at  bt.  Gothard  on  the  Raab 
(p.  162) ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  threatened  to  bis  rear  by  the  Magyars, 
oonduded  a  peace  at  Eise&bing  (Vasvir),  by  the  twms  of  whldi  the  Turks 
retained  possession  of  all  their  previous  conquests. 

This  disgraceful  retreat  stirred  up  exasperation  in  Hungary,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  set  on  foot  in  1667  j  the  leaders,  hou'ever,  who  reckoned  on  French  and 
Turkish  support,  the  counts  Peter  Zrinyi,  Frans  Nddasdy,  and  Franz  Christopher 
Frangepan(i)»  were  executed  on  April  30,  1671.  Franz  K^k<$c^,  the  son-in*law  of 
Zrinyi,  was  spared  (died  July,  1676),  while  Franz  of  Wessel^nyi  died  a  natural 
death  on  March  2S,  1667,  before  the  discover}-  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Vienna 
government  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and 
to  extirpate  Protestantism.  The  property  of  Protestant  nobles  was  confiscated, 
priests  and  teadiers  were  transported  in  bands  and  served  in  the  galleys  of  Naples, 
while  executions  and  condemnations  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Thousands  fled 
to  Transylvania  and  to  the  Ttirki?h  frontier  districts,  from  whence,  under  the 
name  of  Kurutzen  (Crusaders;,  they  continually  made  incursions  iuto  the  royal 
domains^  These  struggles,  however,  with  the  mercenaries  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment did  not  become  important  until  1678,  when  Emerich  T(h)t)k6ly  (Tiikely  ; 
16.")6-170."  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  With  the  exct'i  tion  of 
some  few  castles  the  wliule  of  the  royal  district  fell  into  the  hamls  <>{  Tokoly, 
who  was  upiKiinied  prince  of  Hungary  by  the  Sultan  and  chosen  king  in  16S2  by 
the  diet  of  Raschan,  an  deetion  oonfirmed  by  the  Porte  cm  August  10, 1688.  The 
defeat  of  Vienna  brought  his  rule  to  a  speedy  end»  and  I^eopold  now  sent  his 
armies  into  Hungary  in  conjunction  with  his  German  allies  fcf.  ]>.  THH).  On 
September  2,  168*'),  the  citadel  uf  Ofen  again  fell  into  the  hands  ut  tne  Christians 
after  one  hundred  aud  furty-iive  years  of  Turkish  rule.  The  grateful  nobles 
abolished  the  elective  monanshy  in  1687,  and  recognised  the  hereditary  rights  of 
the  huuse  uf  Hapsburg  by  primogeniture  in  the  male  line. 

The  Turks  lust  une  district  after  tlie  other,  and  when  Prnrp  Eugene  of  Savr.v 
bad  inflicted  a  fearful  defeat  upon  them  at  Zenta  on  Septemb«r  11,  1697,  ihe 
peace  of  Karlovitz  (Earlovicz ;  see  the  map  facing  page  166  on  the  upper  right- 
band  comer)  was  then  concluded,  by  the  terms  of  which  Hungaty  was  fkeed  from 
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the  Turkish  yoke  with  the  ezo^ion  of  the  valley  of  the  TenMS  md  part  of 
S}!mia.  Transylvania  had  been  so  closely  conjoined  with  Hungary  on  May  10, 
1688,  that  Apati  now  possessed  only  a  shadow  of  his  former  ]x)\ver.  However,  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  still  continued. 
Leopold'8  geoi«»]8,  including  Antonio  Gamffa»  who  had  secured  Transylvania  for 
the  Hapsburgs,  after  the  (iearh  of  the  prince  Apafi  (April  10,  1690  ;  after  January 
10,  1692,  Michael  Apali  11,  who  had  obtained  nominal  recognition,  renounced  all 
his  claims  on  April  19,  1697),  exercised  so  inhuman  a  despotism  that  the  general 
exasperation  broke  out  again  in  1703.  Fnm  fi&dezy  II  (1676-1736),  a  aoai  of 
the  above-mentioned  Franz  I,  took  tlw  lead  of  the  malcontents.  At  that  time 
Leopold  was  occupied  with  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  (Vol.  VII,  p.  495) ; 
and  almost  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  nobles,  and  was  declared 
independent  on  the  7th  of  Jxme. 

After  the  death  of  Leopold,  bis  son  Jmeph  I  (1703-1711)  undertook  the 
government,  and  the  nobles  then  declared,  at  the  diet  of  Onod  (1707),  that  the 
throne  had  passed  from  the  Hapsburgs.  An  appeal  to  arms  resulied  in  Joseph's 
favour  in  1708.  Riiki^czy  fled,  and  his  field-marf=hal  Kjirol\  i  concluded  pence 
with  the  king  at  Szatmdr  (May  1, 1711).  With  this  peace  the  momentous  period 
of  internal  struggle,  ior  which  the  high  nobility  were  chieflj  to  blame,  <»me  to 
an  end. 

(6)  The  State  of  Affairs  in  the  Sixteenth,  SevenUenth,  and  Hightemth  Centuries. 
—  The  fact  that  the  Hungarian  nation  was  not  destroyed  in  the  severe  struggles  of 
those  years,  bat  was  able  to  preserve  its  national  independence,  was  owing  primarily 

to  Protestantism  (cf.  above,  p.  390),  which  preserved  the  old  native  conceptions 
derived  from  ancient  and  in  part  from  heathen  times,  and  indeed  almost  justifying 
their  right  to  exist  side  by  side  with  new  trains  of  thought.  As  the  Komau 
Church  at  the  intxoduetion  of  Christianity  interfered  but  litde  in  family  life  and 
popular  custom,  so  also  Plrotestantism,  as  being  in  dose  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
nationality,  did  its  best  to  preserve  traditional  use  and  custom.  In  the  midst  of 
religious  and  political  diesensinn  at  home  and  abroad,  TroLestantism  iJaced  national 
unity  above  religious  uniformity.  It  was  rather  a  conservative  than  a  destruc- 
tive foxce  in  its  influence  upon  ancimt  family  customs,  of  which  many  fragments 
have  survived  from  that  day  to  the  presmt.  A  case  in  point  is  the  survival  of  the 
old  custom  of  buying  and  cj'.rrying  off  women  in  the  modem  Hungarian  ceremonies 
of  wooing  and  marriage  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  funeral  customs  of 
Hungary  have  been  c<.)Diiiderably  modified  by  Christian  beliefs. 

TeoaoiousI}  dinging  to  tiieae  traditions,  the  nation  watched  the  One  Hundred 
Teais*  War,  which  was  carried  on  by  those  of  their  number  who  had  been  exas- 
perated beyond  buunds  by  the  arbitrary  nile  and  the  religious  persecution  which 
their  king  had  directed  from  Vienna.  The  war  is,  as  it  were,  an  I'pitome  oi  the 
national  histoiy ;  the  splendour  and  the  sorrow  ut  this  period  is  retlected  in  a  rich 
and  brilliant  ballad  poetry,  which  was  inspired  in  paitioular  1^  the  revolts  of 
Trikuly  and  K^koczy.  From  the  events  of  his  own  time  Stephen  GyOogyOSi  (1640- 
1704)  found  material  for  those  narrative  poems  which  remained  popular  among 
the  nation  for  over  a  century.  Shortly  uft  -r  Descartes  ( VoL  VIII,  p.  459),  John 
Apaczai  Cseri,  who  had  been  educated  in  tlie  Netherlands,  came  forward  between 
1654  and  1655  as  the  reprosentatlve  of  rationalism,  with  his   Hungarian  Ency- 
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«lopedia  " ;  by  this  work  he  created  a  Magyar  vocabulary  for  philosophy  some  fifty 
y^ni  '^  l)ef<»re  Chr.  Thomasius  had  done  the  same  for  German.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  a  number  of  historians  and  chroniclers,  such  as  John  Szalardi,  Prince 
John  Kem6ny  (ct  above,  p.  391),  KUcQkm  BetUen  (1642-1716),  Micbael  OBerei 
<1668-1756),  and  also  ibe  namftor  of  ancknt  customs,  Peter  Apor  (1676-1752). 
The  most  distinguished  work  in  the  literature  of  that  time  is  certainly  the  "  Letters 
from  Turkey  "  of  Kleraens  (Zdgoni)  Mike?  (1690-1762),  who  shared  the  banish- 
ment to  Turkey  of  Franz  Edkoczy  II,  and  clung  with  moving  fidelity  to  his  defeated 
joaater  and  to  tlie  counti^  be  had  lost 

(c)  From  Charles  III  to  Fronds  T.  —  Under  tlio  government  of  Charles  III 
^1711-1740)  peace  slowly  began  to  gain  ground,  althuugh  the  Turkish  war  broke 
out  twice  during  his  reign.  After  the  first  campaign  the  king  not  only  recovered 
in  1718  \rf  the  peace  of  Fbscharewatz  (FBSsarawiii;  pi  167),  the  TuikUb  portion 
of  Hungaiy,  but  also  made  acquisitions  in  Walkdiia  and  Servia.  These,  however, 
were  lost,  as  a  restilt  of  the  second  campaign,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (17o9  ;  see 
map  facing  page  166,  on  the  left-hand,  below;  cL  also  page  168).  The  confidence 
of  the  nation  in  the  king  was  none  the  less  strengthened  by  the  beneficial  reforms 
which  he  introduced  into  the  mQitary  and  judicial  organisation  of  the  countarj. 
In  consequence,  the  diet  of  1722  and  1723  readily  agreed  to  the  king's  desire 
to  secure  the  snrne««inn  bv  Inw  to  the  female  line  of  the  bouse  of  Hapsbuig 
^Pragmatic  Sanction  for  Hungary). 

After  the  death  of  Charles  III,  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  (1740-1780) 
ascended  the  throne,  hut  her  r^t  to  the  succession  was  immediately  and 
\if^or>»isly  disputed.  The  Pnissian  king,  Frederick  II,  invaded  Silesia;  the 
■eleciDr  Karl  Albrecht  of  Tlnvnrin  orcnpied  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia  with 
French  help;  and  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  Italian  possessions.  At  the  diet 
-of  Presshufg,  on  September  11,  1741,  the  nobles  enthusiastically  placed  their 
lives  and  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  queen  (''Damus  vitam  ^ 
sanguinem").  Ti»  a  short  timn  tlie  Tliingarian  ainl  Austrian  tr^nps  drove  the 
French  and  Bavarians  out  of  Rolienna  and  ocrupied  Bavaria.  Only  Freilorick  II 
was  able  to  deprive  the  queen  some  comparatively  small  amount  of  territory, 
«s  she  was  thrice  obliged  to  cede  to  him  a  part  of  Silesia.  During  the  yeare  of 
peace  the  queen  devoted  her  attention  to  improving  the  material  and  intellectual 
prosperity  of  her  subjects,  and  introduced  beneficial  leforms  into  ecclesiastical  and 
^ucational  organisations. 

While  the  national  spirit  was  thus  stirred  to  new  life,  literature  also  entered 
upon  a  remarkably  flourishing  period  Full  of  gratitude,  Maria  Theresa  summoned 
the  rliicf  n  >bility  to  her  court,  and  formed  a  Hungarian  body-guard  of  their  sons 
in  1760  at  \'ienna,  who  ln'came  the  pioneers  <A  n  new  rnltnrr  thrnnrr!)  their  rh^sse 
■connection  with  the  intcllcMual  movements  in  the  West.  In  tlv^  year  1772  there 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  life-guardsman  Geurg  Bessenyei  (1752-1811)  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Agis in  this>  as  in  his  other  dramas  and  in  his  epic  poem  of  King 
Matthias,  the  poet  showed  a  masterly  power  of  imitating  the  French,  and  especially 
Voltaire.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  "  French  School. "  amnng  whom  the 
life-guardsman  Alexander  Bdr6czi  (1737-1809)  and  Joseph  P^czeli  became  con- 
spicuous as  translators  of  French  works. 

With  the  accession  of  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  humanitarian  Joseph  II 
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078Ool79O),  the  kings  of  tlie  house  of  Lotiaine  and  Tuscany  came  to  the  Hun^ 

garian  throne,  Joseph  continued  the  work  of  reform,  but  without  displaying  hia 
mother's  tact.  In  1784  he  made  German  instead  of  Latin  the  official  lansriiajre  of 
the  state  and  of  the  schools;  in  1785  divided  the  country  into  ten  new  districts, 
and  placed  foreigners  at  the  head  of  these.  At  that  period  (1 794)  the  Wallachians, 
fienr^s^  and  Transylvanians  revolted  against  their  feudal  loid&  However,  their 
levolt  wa.=^  crashed,  and  tlie  leaders.  Jimn  Horja  (Nicolai  Ursz)  and  Juon  Klocska, 
paid  for  their  rebellion  with  their  lives  (Febraary  28,  1785).  The  inconsiderate 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  Transylvania  (August  16, 1783)  was  followed  by  a  similar 
regulation  for  Hungary  (August  22,  1785).  However,  these  imperialist  and  some* 
what  selfish  reforms  failed  to  meet  with  general  approval,  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  suppression  of  national  traditions.  A  dangercms  ferment  arose;  in  1789 
ICarl  Atigust  of  Saxtv Weimar  was  nearly  set  tip  as  an  opposition  king  with 
Prussian  support;  and  Joseph  II  shortly  before  his  death  (Januaiy  30, 1790)  was 
forced  to  repesl  all  his  innovations. 

The  considerate  moderation  of  his  successor  T  i  Id  IT  (1700-1792),  who  was 

a  more  constitutional  niler,  soon  healed  (he  lirearh  belweeTi  kinf  and  nation. 
The  legislation  of  the  diet  of  1790-17!>1  secured  the  independence  of  Huugarj*, 
and  granted  religious  toleration  to  the  Protestants  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  Greek  Church.  Meanwhile  a  revolution  broke  out  in  rnmce.'  French 
nihilist  theories  fomid  some  supporters  in  Httll|puy.  When  the  absolutist 
Francis  T  (1792-ll~^'->."))  ascended  the  llnone.  and  became  forthwith  entangled  in  a 
war  with  France  (Vol.  VlII),  the  Francit>(;an  Ignaz  Jos.  Martinovics  founded 
a  secret  society  with  the  object  of  transforming  Hungary  into  a  republic.  The 
conspiracy  was  nipped  in  the  hud,  and  the  chiefs  were  beheaded  on  May  20, 1795. 
The  influence  of  French  literature  was  considerably  diminished  by  this  move* 
inent,  but  simultanponsly  Tlungarian  literature  gave  pro')f  of  vi^'orous  vitality. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  Frencli  school  (p.  394)  there  arose  "  Latin "  or 
*  classical "  schools,  the  members  of  which  were  solely  ecclesiastics,  and  imitated 
especially  Veiigil  in  their  works.  After  Nikolaus  R^vai,  the  famous  linguist,  the 
most  remarkable  figure  is  Benedikt  Virag,  who  composed  Sapphic  odes  and  a 
history  of  the  "Hungarian  Centuries"  after  the  pattern  of  tiie  Latin  classics. 

(i)  3%e  Nationalist  Movemnt  of  the  Mneteenih  Centwrjf.  —  The  Hungarian 
nobles  supported  Xing  Francis  in  his  war  against  Kapoleon ;  when  the  latter 

summoned  them  on  May  15,  1S09,  to  re^nme  their  constitutional  iudejendence 
and  to  choose  a  new  king  in  the  liakos,  ti»e  proposal  was  rejected-  However,  in 
1815  the  unity  between  the  king  and  the  nobility  gradually  disappeared,  for  the 
latter  saw  that  their  old  privileges  guaranteed  no  protection  a^dnist  the  arbitrary 
spirit  in  wliich  the  court  of  Vienna  postponed  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  exhausted 
the  land  by  the  inipo.sition  of  heavy  taxes,  overthrow  even-  institution  making  for 
freedom,  and  did  its  best  to  transform  Hungarj-  into  an  Austrian  province.  The 
liberal  movement,  which  bad  long  been  slowly  fermenting,  came  to  open  express 
sion  when  the  count  Stephen  Sadch^nyi  (1792^1860)  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
diet  of  1825  an  annual  income  of  sixty  thousand  florins  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Htin^rian  learned  snciety  (academy).  By  his  benevolence  and  his  words  he 
inspired  bis  nation  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Hungarian  nationality  might 
not  only  look  hack  upon  a  brUliant  past,  but  also  look  forward  to  a  no  leea  bril* 
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liant  future,  proNntled  it  coiiltl  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  culture  of  the  West, 
cuuid  develop  its  intellectual  powers  aud  increase  ita  material  wealth. 

In  the  course  of  this  new  movement  literature  also  developed  an  unexpected 
vitality.  Sm  li  jKii-is  as  Franz  Kolesey  (1790-1838),  Franz  Kazinczy  (17o9-1831), 
Michael  of  Esokonai  ( 1 77.>-1805),  Alexander  and  Kail  KLsfaludy  (Vol.  VIII), 
and  Mich.  V(jr(isiiiarty  were  the  forerunners  of  Al.  i'etoti,  M.  Jiikai,  Baron  Jos. 
Ei$to(ta,  Em.  MadAch,  Janos  Arany,  Paul  Gjulai  (bom  1827),  Karl  SaSss  (bora 
1829\  and  Johann  Vajda  (born  1827).  The  revival  of  the  national  spirit  caused 
os]venial  attention  to  be  paid  to  Magyar  philology.  This  study  was  continued  by 
later  schi)lars,  such  as  Gabriel  Szarvas?,  Paul  Kuufalvy  (1810-1891),  Jos.  Hudenz 
(1836-1892),  and  Bernhard  Mmikacsi;  of  these  the  two  latter  have  published 
wofka  invaluable  to  the  study  of  the  phihdogf  ol  the  Ugrian  languages. 

The  reform  nKn-ernpnt  of  Sz(^ch<5nyi  soon  met  with  oppositioa  in  government 
circles,  where  every  aHemia  al  progress  was  zealously  crushed.  The  tension 
between  Llie  nation  ami  the  couri  of  Vienna  grew  ever  more  strained.  5>z«5ch^nyi 
supported  the  government  upon  certain  ooeasions,  but  was  too  conservative  a 
jwrsonality  for  the  multitude ;  he  gradually  lost  the  public  favour,  which  turned  to 
Ludwip  Kossuth  (1802-185*4),  whose  persuasive  eloquence  and  diligent  authorship, 
the  fruiis  of  whicii  saw  the  light  in  his  widely  spread  "  Laudtagszeiluug,"  made 
bim  a  leader  of  the  strongest  of  the  opposition  party.  When  Ferdinand  Y 
(1835-1848)  came  to  the  thi-one  the  movement  had  gone  so  far  that  Sz^cht?nyi 
was  forced  to  resign  the  leadership  to  Kossuth.  The  March  rebellion  of  the 
year  1848  in  Vienna  and  I'esth  (Vol.  YIII)  made  Kossuth  and  his  adherents 
masters  of  the  situation  at  one  blow.  The  diet  forthwith  promulgated  a  series  of 
decrees  which  overthrew  the  ancient  aristocracy,  introduced  }tarliamentar}'  govern* 
ment  anfl  a  re-;p'insiblo  ministry,  united  Transyhania  with  Hungarj-,  abolished 
serfdom,  and  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press  aud  the  equality  of  the 
recognised  religions.  On  the  23d  of  March  the  king  appointed  CSount  Louis 
iSatthyuny  as  president  of  the  ministry ;  in  conjunction  with  Kossuth,  Francis  of 
Desik,  who  wao  lon^  c<>n.'*piruiuis  for  his  political  wisdom,  Szedieiiyi,  Koivo<  and 
Paul  Anton,  Prince  Esterh/izy  of  GaUntha,  made  Uuugary  a  i  ons,niuiionai  state. 

This  national  movement  towards  freedom  was  very  .^j^eedily  checked  by 
disturbances  among  the  Hungarian  nationalities  (cf.  pp.  3lo  and  313).  Croatians, 
Serb^i,  anil  WallacliianN  flew  to  arms,  -[xirtly  at  the  inbtit^atiun  of  Vienna,  where  the 
court  began  to  regret  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  to  the  Mag}'ai-s.  I'lie 
TdatioDS  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  Hungarian  government,  which 
was  now  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Kossuth  (VoL  VIII),  became  strained 
as  a  result  of  these  questions  of  nationality,  the  more  so  as  the  Hun^iuian 
ministry  proceeded  to  cmsh  ilie  revok  of  the  frontier  nations  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Austrian  army  occupied  Ofcn;  the  government  and  the  diet  then  tied  to 
Debrecxin,  which  now  became  a  centre  of  the  national  movement  The  smaller 
nationalities  were  quickly  crushed  by  CJMrgey,  Klapka,  John  Damjanich,  and  Bern  ; 
they  drove  out  the  Austrian  armies,  who  were  left  by  the  middle  of  April,  1849, 
in  possession  only  of  Ofeu,  Arad,  aud  Temesvdr.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  diet 
prodaimed  the  deposition  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig; 

Austria  was  helpless  to  deal  with  the  conditions  which  she  bad  herself  created, 
aud  a])plieil  to  Russia  for  help.  The  united  troops  of  the  two  powers  subdued 
Hungary  within  a  few  months.    Kossuth  and  many  of  his  adherents  fled  into 
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foreign  countries,  and  Gorgey  laid  down  his  arms  on  August  13, 1849,  at  ViMgoa. 
The  Austrian  fidd-marsh^,  J.  J.  von  Haynau,  a  son  of  the  Elector  WilUani  I  of 

Heaae  and  of  Rosa  Bitter,  now  began  the  bloody  work  of  revenge.  Thirteen  Hun- 
^rian  generals  were  executed  at  Arad  on  October  6 ;  on  the  same  day,  at  Pest, 
Bfttthydny  only  escaped  the  Uisgmce  of  the  gallows  by  committing  suicide.  The 
prisooe  were  overflowing  with  captives,  the  membets  of  the  Hungarian  army  (the 
HonvM)  were  incorporated  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  Viennese  government  ruled 
the  countr}-  at  its  will  and  pleasure  and  Hungary  became  little  more  than  a  crown 
land  of  the  empire. 

It  waa  not  until  the  shock  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  that  this  despotism 
became  lees  rigid.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Prussian  war  of  1866,  the  n^otia- 
tions  for  a  compromise  took  a  favourable  turn  owing  to  the  politic  behaviour  of 

the  diplomatist  TieAk.  The  final  result  was  the  dual  system  (February  IS,  ISfiT), 
which  vras  created  by  restorinp;  the  constitution  of  the  b]>iiiig  of  184S.  The  weary 
struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  legislation  carried  out  in  1867  and  1868. 
King  Francis  Joseph  I,  together  with  his  consort  Queen  Elisabeth,  was  crowned  in 
Buda  Pest  on  June  8, 1867,  by  which  act  the  recoiusiliation  was  finally  sealed,  to 
the  benefit  and  the  honour  of  the  joint  monarchy 

Under  the  government  of  Fnincis  Jo55eph  the  cvmntry  has  made  consideralile 
progress  (cL  VoL  VIII),  but  at  the  outset  of  1905,  the  comproaiwe  of  1867, 
the  ap^iarently  immoital  creation  of  Franots  BeSk,  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  the  last  elections,  at  which  for  the  first  time  the  predominance  of  the  liberal 
party  was  broken  down  in  a  surprisinfr  manner.  This  unexpected  virton,-  of  ilie 
independent  party  ublii,'ed  the  nfjed  emperor  and  kin^^  to  receive  in  the  Hofbnrg 
at  Vienna,  on  February  12,  1905,  i<raucis  Kossutii,  the  non  of  the  inexorable 
levolationaiy  of  1848  and  1849. 

£.  The  GERMiLNS  in  Hungaby 

Attbr  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  Avars,  the  fomtieni  of  the  great 
Fiankish  kiogdom  were  occupied  by  German  colonists;  Fraukish  and  Bavarian 

nobles  obtained  I'xteiisive  possessions,  especially  in  the  mountainous  country  whirh 
borders  the  frontiers  of  sityria,  and  even  then  bore  some  traces  of  iioman  civUiza- 
tico.  When  the  Hungarians  occupied  the  oountxy  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  left  the  Qermau  settlements  for  the  most  part  undisturbed,  but  prevented 
their  increase,  with  the  result  that  they  were  easily  overthrown  during  the  con- 
tinual wars  of  the  jteriod.  Mauy  of  the  fortified  frontier  strontrhulds  may  have 
been  overthrown  in  tiie  course  of  the  Magyar  attacks;  at  the  same  time  these 
German  settlements  did  not  disappear  entirely.  In  the  repeated  defeats  which  the 
Hungarians  sufifered  in  the  course  of  their  marauding  expeditions  they  were  threat- 
ened with  the  danger  of  suffering  the  fate  of  their  predecessors ;  and  it  was  Chris- 
tianity, preached  to  them  primarily  by  German  priests,  and  their  adhesion  to  such 
Christian  powers  as  Germany,  which  made  their  future  safe. 

These  friendly  relations  with  Germany  received  a  strong  guarantee  of  support 
in  995  by  the  marriage  of  Stephan  (Wajks)  with  Oisela,  the  daughter  of  the 
Bavarian  duke,  Henry  IT  (above,  p.  379),  for  the  reason  that  this  lady  brought 
with  her  many  cleigy  and  nobles  (Weselin*  Hermano,  and  others)  and  their 
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squires,  who  helped  to  bring  about  the  rapid  extensioa  of  CSlristtaility  and  culture. 
The  innnigrat ion  of  German  knights,  raonk«i,  and  other  yieople  became  more  rapid 
after  the  hiisi^auil  of  Gisela  had  ascended  the  throne  oi  Huuirarv  :  hmvcver,  anionfr 
the  Geiiuan  coluuie.s  proper  we  have  cerlaiu  information  couceruiug  only  one  a» 
origioating  from  that  6ariy  periodt  that  is,  Deutsch^Szatmir  on  the  Szamos,  which 
■was  founded  by  Gisela  herself.  The  apostle-king  organised  his  court  uj)on  Germaa 
model?,  and  thmuo^hoiit  his  reign  displayed  a  con.-^i'^tent  tendency  to  favnur  tlie 
noble  iiiiiuigrauu.  In  his  advice  to  his  son  Emericb,  who  died  preniaiuivly,  lie 
wrote  that  the  introduction  of  foreigners  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  neceshaiy  means 
to  the  support  of  the  throne  and  to  the  inerease  of  the  imperial  power ;  "  treat  these 
guests  w  ell  and  hold  them  in  honour."  Uix>n  the  whole,  this  was  the  attitude 
adopted  by  his  successors  of  tlie  Arpdd  family  (for  tlie  ]K'riod  between  1074  and 
1114  we  have  no  account  of  further  immigrations);  the  chief  favourite  of  King 
Salomon  was  the  Veit  (Vid)  of  Suabia  or  Neisseo,  who  bore  the  unintelligible 
tuxname  of  Guth*Keled  However,  it  should  not  be  foigottea  that  all  the  real 
^ricultural  work  of  ploughing  and  sowing  was  originally  carried  on  by  Slavonio 
serfs.  St)me  remnant  of  the  old  Slav  nobility  (a  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
Counts  of  Osl,  who  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries)  may  have 
sumved  the  Magyar  conquest  and  have  hem  jeventually  absorbed  by  the  Hun* 
gsrians.  It  is  certain  that»  together  with  these,  fepresentatives  of  the  Rwnaiiee 
nationalities  also  found  a  welcome  in  Hui^^  under  Peter  Uie  Venetian  (p,  880) 
and  then  under  the  Angevins. 

(a)  Wed  Hungary. — The  counties  of  Eisenbnig  and  ddenbuig  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Leteba  mountain  range,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  Lake  of  Xeusiedler^ 

and  also  the  valleys  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Ka55lern  Alps  of  Styria  and  Austria, 
are  inhabited  by  the  German  people  of  the  Hienzes,  also  known  as  Heaiizes» 
Henzes,  or  Ueinzes.  Upon  an  area  of  some  400  square  miles  are  to  be  found 
30/^00  Slavs  <**  water  Croatians"),  10,000  Jews,  about  5,000  Magyars,  and  ahont 
300,000  Germans,  who  bdos^  for  the  most  part  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
name  Hienz  or  Heanz  points  tn  tlieir  German  origin,  for  theii-  uei<,dd)onrs  would 
not  have  given  this  little  people  any  name  of  German  form,  rndiahly  the  name 
is  derived  from  Heinz,  lleiiz,  or  Aeuz  (Heiurich  or  Heury),  and  cousequently 
has  the  meaning  "Henry's  people."  The  emperor  Henry  III  indeed  undertone 
repeated  expeditious  to  Hungary  (cf.  p^  380),  and  occupied  the  west  for  some  timeL 
Anotlier  tradition  tells  of  a  ca.stle  owner  named  Heuzo,  after  whom  the  whole 
district  was  known  as  Hen/.onia;  under  Ladislaus  IV  (1272-1290)  there  was 
indeed  a  royal  chamberlain  named  lleuez.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  little 
])e<)ple  may  have  inherited  their  name  from  Count  Henry  of  Gitssing  (Ku8<^m» 
Kussen,  Kys.sin;  1228  to  the  end  of  1274);  he  founded  one  of  the  most  powerful 
families,  was  for  a  time  palatine  of  the  empire,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
frontier  \\'ai  .s  against  Styria  and  the  Austrians.  He  founded  numerous  fortresses 
in  these  districts,  including  the  castle  of  Ternstein  and  the  town  of  GUns.  Uia 
sons,  Ivan  (John),  Peter,  Nicholas,  and  Heniy,  all  occupied  high  positions,  and  am 
namf  d  in  the  documents  "  Henry's  sons*;  they  all  worked  to  secure  the  prestige 
of  their  family.  Almost  all  the  fortresses  on  the  western  frontier  were  in  their 
posse.«'sion.  The  garrisnns  of  these  fortresses  were  exclusively  German,  recruited 
for  the  most  part  from  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  and  may  therefore  have  taken 
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tiie  naiDe  HienaeB  or  Hamusefl^  or  bava  looeived  it  from  Umit  mastor.  It  moat  be 

said  that,  according  to  J.  W.  Nagl,  the  name  simply  means  "  poultry-merchant." 

The  remuauts  of  that  Bavarian  settlement  founded  here  hj  Charles  tlie  Great  to 
o^puse  the  Avars  (though  we  need  not  assume  that  the  coiuuiul  activlLy  ot  Charlea 
extended  bqrond  the  mat  frontier  into  Flaiinoiuan  territory)  developed  into  flooF- 
iBhing  Bavarian  commimities  under  the  Frankish  margraves;  like  these, the  settle* 
ments  of  the  Hienzes  suffered  no  doubt  consiJeiuble  ilamage  ]>y  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the.  Hiin<Tarians,  but  soon  received  imj  uitant  reinforLX-ments 
in  the  numerous  German  prisoners  brought  by  the  Hungarians  from  German 
ommtries  in  the  ootuse  of  tiieir  raids,  German  group  of  communities  was 
especially  strengthened  in  the  first  plaoe  by  the  neigiiliuurhood  of  Austria  and 
Styria,  fiuil  further  hy  the  incorporation  of  German  nuble<,  mch  as  the  Counts  of 
Giissing  and  their  near  relatives  the  lords  vi  Ilcdervar  (HeJriehshurg),  the  Counts 
o£  St.  Geoigen  and  Basing,  the  Staufen  or  Meissen  Count  Guih-Keled,  the  knight  uf 
lindan  (Lmdva),  from  one  branch  of  whose  family  proceeded  that  of  BAnffy  (sona 
of  the  r>aui]s),  the  nobles  of  Buzad,  the  Count  of  UaUecsdorf  (i.  e.  Gross-Man iiis- 
doif),  and  especiall}  the  Counts  of  Cilli,  who  were  powerful  between  IIUI  and 
1356  (_cL  above,  p.  385).  The  wo(>de(l  frontier  district,  wliich  even  at  the  Lime  of 
the  emperor  liemy  ill  was  so  iuhudpitablc  that  he  was  only  able  to  penetrat^j 
into  Hungary  by  foQowiDg  the  long  windings  of  the  Baab,  was  transformed  by  the 
industr}',  the  native  vigour,  the  common  senseiy  and  the  God-fearing  work  of  the 
Hienzes  into  a  ricli  agricultural,  tiraber-^sn'owing,  and  vine-hearing  district;  here 
these  people  clung  tenaciously  in  the  midst  of  their  progress  to  the  manners  and 
cuiioms  of  their  forefathers,  and  preserved  their  nationality  amongst  a  Finno- 
Vgrian  population. 

Political  circumstances  were  almost  invariably  favourable  the  progre^  of 
the  Germans,  notwithstanding  the  many  disturbances  whicli  constantly  bui-st  over 
the  West  In  1440,  when  Eisensudt  was  mortgaged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Austrian  duke  Albrecht,  the  German  nationality  received  a  strong  reinfarownenfe. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  King  Matthias  CSorvinus  ceded  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  III  Forchtenstein  (or  Fraknd,  formerly  a  castle  of  Matters- 
dorf  imder  a  count),  Giins,  Kobersdorf,  Rechnitz,  Bernstein,  and  Hornstein,  with 
their  surrounding  districts.  Eisenstadt  and  li'orchteustein  were  incorporated  with. 
Hungary  in  162!^  when  tim  empemr  Ferdinand  II  mortgaged  tiiese  towns  at  a 
hig^  rate  to  Count  KidhalaB  of  Esteih^  (palaline  in  1625,  died  1645);  it  waa 
here  that  Joseph  Haydn  lived  from  1761  to  1769  (cf.  VoL  VIII).  The  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Hienzes  enjoyed  especial  privileges.  In  1328  King  Charles 
Kobert  contirmed  aU  the  old  privileges  of  the  town  of  Giins,  which  were  al;iu 
leoogiused  by  Kii^  Louis  I,  Sigismund,  Ferdinand  I,  and  the  followiug  Ilaps- 
bnzgs.  In  1373  I^eustadt  received  a  charter  written  in  German  from  the  bishop 
of  Agram,  Stephan  of  Kaniza ;  this  was  confirmed  in  1447  by  Duke  \11  ■  -hL  YI 
of  Austria.  Od«nburg,  the  capital  of  the  Hienzes,  hnilt  upon  the  nans  of  the 
Koman  town  Scarabaata,  received  a  charter  in  1260;  its  terms  were  considerably 
extended  by  Ladidaua  III  to  the  ^Qennan  dtizens  and  strangers"  dwdling  tiiere, 
in  oonaequence  of  their  special  services  in  the  war  against  the  Bohemian  king 
Ottokar.  Andreas  III,  and  almost  all  later  nilers,  down  to  IveojMiId  I  and 
Joseph  I,  e([ually  contirmed  the  privileges  of  thi.s  town«  within  the  walls  o£  wMdx 
lour  diets  were  held  and  two  queens  were  cxowued. 
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The  neighbours  of  the  Hienzes  are  the  "  Heidebauem  "  (heath-peasaute),  who 
lived  upon  tibe  "  heath  *  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neusiedel,  on  tbh  Sdifitt  and 
near  I'ressbiirg.   This  people  is  of  Suabian  origin ;  they  migiated  from  the  district 

on  the  Bodensee  to  Hungary  durlnj^  ihe  Eeforniadon,  tn  escape  the  persecution  of 
the  neighbouring  Austrian  nobles,  and  were  protected  by  Maria,  the  consort  of 
Lewis  IT,  about  1626.  When,  however,  the  Counter  Befcmnation  in  Hungar}' 
prepared  to  suppmss  Protestantism  liy  more  v^rous  measures  after  1640,  some 
of  tlie  heatli-peasants  returncfl  to  ilic  tiosom  of  the  Catholic  Church-  The  two 
chief  settlements  of  the  heath-peasants,  the  towns  of  Wieselburg  (properly 
Moosbui^,  in  Latin  Musunium,  and  in  Magyar  Mosonj)  and  Altenburg,  belonged 
lor  a  time  to  Austria.  Wieselbuig  was  undor  the  Qerman  imperial  government 
from  1063  to  1074,  and  Germans  were  received  among  the  noble  vassal?  {lohagiones 
rnstri;  of.  the  explanation  to  the  plate  facing  pape  384,  jiarapraiih  19).  The 
religious  house  of  Fi^ising,  connected  with  Wieselburg,  received  a  gift  of  property 
from  the  emperor  Henry  lit  as  eailj  as  the  year  1053.  When  Anna,  a  sister  of 
King  Lewis  11,  mairied  the  Hapebuig  Jetdinand  I,  she  received  Altenbuig  as 
a  dowry. 

The  ueigiibouriiood  of  the  Austrian  territories  brought  with  it  the  consequence 
that  the  setUements  of  the  Hienses  and  of  the  heath-peasants  took  hut  little 
share  in  the  internal  distuibanoea  or  the  foreign  wars  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom ; 
for  that  reason  they  were  able  to  preserve  their  (xerman  nationality.  The  heath- 
peasant  has  indeed  been  named  the  representative  of  the  cusmopoiitau  s^iirit 
among  the  Weet  Hungarian  Germans;  he  accommodates  hhnsell  most  ea.nily  to 
circumstances,  adapts  himself  to  the  neighboming  Magyars  and  Slavs  and  adopts 
their  lan^iape,  with  the  result  that  his  own  (lerman  dialect  often  becomes 
unrecc^nisabie.  In  other  respects  the  manners  and  cu.stoms  of  the  heath-peasant 
and  the  Hienses  do  not  diverge,  but  plainly  bear  signs  of  pure  Gwmanic  origin. 
Their  disetplilMi,  their  sense  of  honour,  and  their  deep  religious  fteling  mark  the 
serious  chameter  of  these  peoples,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  carelessness 
and  easiness  of  life. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tories,  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  nobles 
attempted,  by  bringing  in  German  colonists,  to  restore  the  depopulated  and 
devastated  ilistricts  in  the  neiphbnurhf>od  of  the  ea]ijlal,  on  the  lieigliis  nf  the 
V^rtesgebirge  and  of  the  Bakouyer  Wald,  on  the  Central  Danube  and  in  the 
comer  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drava  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  archbishops  of  Gran  settled  Suabians  and  Franks  upon  their  property. 
In  1690  in  the  comitate  nf  Pesth,  Suabian  iminifriTint>j  founded  the  town  of 
Tzsaszeg,  and  six  years  later  restored  the  ruins  ot  Duna-Haraszli.  The  T>uke 
Cliaile.s  of  Lonaiue  and  Prince  Eugene  also  settled  Germans  on  their  property  at 
Ofen;  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Counts  Zichy,  BAday,  and  GntMsl- 
kovich.  In  the  year  1718  Germans  from  the  Rhine  districts  were  settled  on  the 
property  of  the  lords  in  the  comitates  of  Tolna  and  Baranya.  The  Austrian  field- 
marshals,  who  had  been  rewarded  with  extensive  lauds  in  Hungary  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks,  attempted  to  attract  German  ccAoo^  thither.  In  the 
majority  of  such  settlements  the  German  nationality  has  sur\'ived  to  the  present 
day,  though  weakened  in  many  res|iects.  These  German  ^tlemCTt^  never  played 
an  independent  part  in  the  political  history  of  Hungary. 
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(6)  Northern  Hungary,  (o)  The  Mining  Towns;  thr  Xarthwcst.  —  Of  rmicli 
grrater  pulilical  impurtauce,  and  sometimes  oi  decisive  importauce,  have  been  the 
Gemuuifl  in  Northern  Hungary.   Belonging  for  the  most  part  to  (he  population 

.  of  Lower  Saxouy  and  Oentral  Germany  (Thuriugeu  and  Slle^),they  rearhtH!  tlieir 
present  home,  between  the  last  third  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  iniddie  of  the 

.  thixteeaUi,  in  the  course  of  several  advances  to  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians; 
the  best  mode  of  imderstanding  tbie  odotiising  process  is  to  study  the  historical 
work  of  Plans  Krones.'  Their  main  calling  was  wining,  hut  they  owed  much 
of  their  prosperity  to  ihcir  cainniercial  activity  and  their  inamifac  turiiig  industry; 
and  they  received  grants  of  municipal  pri\'ilege  through  wiucli  they  were  enabled 
to  produce  a  prosperous  buigher  class.  Beginning  with  the  district  of  the  heuth- 
peasants,  whose  fepresentatives  in  Germany  sent  a  few  offshoots  over  the  Danube, 
their  cern-al  point  was  Pressbui^,  which  the  Hapsburgs  made  from  1642  the 
town  for  the  coronation  of  the  Hungarian  kings  and  the  seat  of  the  assembly, 

.  Most  of  these  advance  posts  have  been  absorbed,  with  a  few  scanty  exceptions, 
by  the  surrounding  Slovack-RutheDian  population. 

The  most  northern  points  of  the  German  nationality  were  formerly  the  mining 

.towns  of  "Lower  Hungary,"  Kremuitz,  Schemnitz,  Neusohl,  Kfinigsberg,  Libethen 
Diiln,  Pukkauz,  and  Bries ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these,  mming  was  apparently 
carried  on  from  an  eady  period.  The  first  Germans  may  have  settled  here 
at  the  same  date  when  c^ers  oooupied  Zips  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
oentur^^  The  oldest  mining  colony,  Schenmitz,  received  corporate  privilege."*  from 
B^Ia  IV  as  early  as  1244.  The  "municipal  and  mining  code  of  8chemnitz/' 
eomposed  in  two  sections  on  the  basis  of  that  rofal  document  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  "  sworn  representatives  of  the  town,"  detailed  in  forty  sections  the 
"  town  rights "  and  in  twenty  the  "  mining  right.s,"  and  wan,  in  the  cotirsie  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  extended  to  include  most  of  the  remaining  mining  towns, 
•0  fur  as  lliey  had  not  already  ebarters  of  their  own.  In  1255  the  men  of  Keusohl 
acquired  the  right  to  carry  on  mining  free  of  taxation ;  their  only  obligation  was 
to  pay  a  tenth  ]  'n*  f  tlie  gold  and  an  eiglith  of  the  silver  to  <hp  royal  treasurj', 
and  to  serve  under  the  king's  Hag  in  campaigns.  They,  too,  were  allowed  the 
ordeal  of  battle  (after  the  old  Saxon  custom),  with  swords  and  round  shields. 
It  was,  however.  King  Stephan  Y  who  ikst  gave  Neusohl  its  charter  of  freedom 
in  tlie  year  1271.  Kreinnilz,  which  had  heen  the  seat  of  the  iiiijierial  eliaiuber- 
lain  from  1323,  was  given  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich  Kutteuburg 
in  Bohemia,  by  King  Charles  Itobert,  with  the  consent  of  the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical nobles.  Thus  the  people  of  Kremnitx  were  able  to  live  under  judges  of 
their  own  choice,  and  could  l>e  prosecute*!  for  debt  by  none  in  the  whole  country- 

In  1424,  when  King  Sigismund  handed  i>ver  the  nionutain  towns  to  his  second 
wife,  Barbaiu  ot  CiUi  (died  1451),  the  result  wa^i  ibuL  they  reuiaiued  a  coherent 
group  in  the  possession  of  the  Hungarian  queen»  and  received  extensive  privilagee 
enabling  them  to  attain  a  prosperity  which  aroused  the  envy  and  the  avarice  of  the 
lords  of  neighbonring  castles.  The  castles  which  siimntnded  that  district  in  a  circle 
were  partly  in  possession  of  the  Hussite  leader  tiiskra  (p.  o85)  and  partly  in  iliat 
of  the  family  of  Ddcxy  and  of  other  nobles.  In  1497  the  quanel  broke  out,  but 
soon  ended  in  a  comproniise.  Meanwhile  the  mining  towns  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  powerful  families  of  Thurzo  and  Fugger,  with  whose  snpp^nt  they  were  able  to 
^  "  Zur  GcMbicbte  des  dtaUehcn  Tolkatuoi  im  ILarp*tii«nlui«ie,"  Gniz.  1878. 

VOL  r-m 
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enier|Te  \'ictor{oitslj  from  the  strugrjle.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  tlfLeetith  and  the 
bt'giuuuig  of  the  sixteenth  ceaturies  the  mmiug  towns  attained  the  zenith  of  their 
prosperity,  iiotwitluMaiidiiig  tlw  atta<^  of  the  Tories  and  the  devaetatioiie  of  hostile 
armieB.  Tiuk  export  copper  trade  extended  beyond  Cracow  to  Dantzig  and  the 
Hansa  towns,  even  to  Antwerp  and  Veuice.  The  lessee  of  the  mines  of  Neusohl, 
Alexins  Thur/.i'»,  rhaiu'cUur  of  the  imperial  escliequer,  was  regarded  in  1'23  as 
"  the  ncheaL  luau  m  liuugary,"  wlule  hin  relaiiuuii  iu  Augdljurg,  the  Fuggera  (Vul. 

P*  77),  were  for  a  long  time  bankers  of  the  Hungariaa  kings;  in  1623  tliii 
house  lent  sixty-five  thousand  duculs  to  King  Lewis  II. 

The  disttnbauces  of  the  seventeenth  century  brought  a  grievous  cons^qtience 
upou  iUa  iiuning  towns.  In  1620  Gabriel  Bethleu  caused  liimself  to  be  prockuued 
king  of  Hungary  in  Neusohl,  and  from  1619  the  mining  towns  weie  foiced  te 
[>ay  him  heavy  taxee.  During  Mi  disturbances  in  the  time  of  Bikdciy  and 
Tdkiily,  these  towns  were  not  ouly  the  scene  of  warfare,  but  also  lost  their  pro8- 
perity  iu  consequence  of  ext<)riions  aod  devastation.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  ceutur)-  the  mines  became  less  productive,  for  natural  reasons.  As 
an  additional  calamity  eame  the  peraeoutionB  of  the  Oountw  Befbrmatioo,  to  whidi 
members  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  were  exposed.  The  impoverished  mining  towns 
were  now  occupied  by  Slnvacks  and  here  and  there  by  Magyars.  The  nobilitr 
seLzed  the  greater  part  of  the  mines.  A  centur)',  however,  was  needeii  tu  reduce 
the  Qerman  natbnality  in  this  plaoe  to  its  present  low  ebb;  torday  only  iianuly 
names  and  place  names  are  German,  the  population  is  Slovack. 

The  same  fate  was  suffered  by  tlie  Germans  iu  the  neighbouring  cnuntie?  of 
Bars,  NeuDra,  and  Thurocz,  where  remnants  of  the  formerly  thick  popuiatioo 
remain  only  in  three  gtuupa  in  the  midet  of  Slovacka  The  main  group  is  in  the 
district  of  Kremnitz,  and  indndes  the  borough  of  Kn(o)kerliau  (Kiriegeifaai, 
Handlova)  and  tlie  villages  of  Ifoncschhau,  Koneschhiiu,  Neu-Hiiu,  Drexelhau, 
Treselhau,  Perk,  8clisval>enhof.  and  Bleifiiss.  The  second  is  compared  of  the 
borough  o£  Deutscb-Pi-ubeu  und  the  villages  of  Beneschhuu,  Kleiu-rroben,  Geidel 
{Gajdel),  Sdimiedshaias,  FundstoUen,  Beltelsdorf,  and  Zedie.  The  third  group, 
finally,  in  which  the  German  nationality  is  now  on  the  point  of  disappearance, 
consists  of  tlie  villages  of  Old  and  New  Stuben,  Upper  and  Lower  Turz,  Glaserhiiu, 
Bdshau,  Munichwies,  Lorenzen  and  Ueutsch-Pilsen  in  the  Hont^  comitate, 
Hoehwiesen  and  Idtten  in  the  Bars  comitate,  Brestenhlfu,  Hedwig,  and  ESseihstt 
in  the  ThunScz  comitate.  As  these  names  show,  most  of  these  places  were 
"  clearings  "  (IT  ine),  that  is  to  say,  clearings  in  the  uuinhaliited  forest.  The  earlif?t 
settlement  may  have  been  Proben  in  the  comitate  of  Neuira,  which  obtained  iia 
rights  about  1280  from  King  Ladislaus  the  Cumauian;  these  were  renewed  by 
.AjDdreas  III  in  1298.  The  Germans  of  this  district  are  known  aa  Kriker  HSuer, 
after  their  settlement  of  KrikerhSu.  The  Slovacks  called  them  mockingly  "  Hander- 
burzen,"  a  name  naturally  derived  from  the  trade  iu  roots  and  medicinal (.'lerb?  which 
the  people  of  Miinichwiesen  carried  on;  these,  like  the  Silesian  Al^rranten 
("lahotaatra*^,  Imvelled  fn  into  the  interior  of  foreign  countries  aa  wanderiiig 
physidans.  The  Hungaiian  "  Haudiiriler  "  is  devoted  to  this  house-to-houae  trade ; 
his  coimtry  is  unfruitful  and  jwor.  The  "town  "of  Krikerliiiu  consists  only  uf 
log  huts,  one  scorey  high,  scattered  profusely  in  the  forest.  On  this  model  al»a 
the  remaining  "  hftu  "  villages  are  buik.  Cultivated  land,  chiefly  upon  the  heights, 
is  somewhat  onprodaotiTe  and  eactnundinaiily  difficult  to  plough.  The  earth  iu 
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parts  has  to  )io  carried  up  in  baskets;  a  heavy  downpmir  of  rain  comes  and  (be 
^9ith,  with  the  potatoes  and  the  rest  of  the  harvest,  slips  down  hill  The  men 
tiEvei  abroad  in  the  summer  as  pedlers  and  leave  ibe  task  of  agriculture  to  the 
vomen.  The  pi  tLst  goes  about  among  them  aud  pnys  and  preaches  only  in  Sla- 
vonic.  Honourable  and  good-tempered,  iudustrious,  sensible,  ajid  rdialde  as  in 
their  character  at  the  present  day*  they  give  the  general  impressiuu  of  a  backward 
and  retrograde  race.  Their  law  level  of  intellectual  power  has  contributed  to  the 
]o68  of  their  const  iousuess  of  Germau  nationality  and  has  faoilitiated  the  gearail 
denationalisation  of  tho  Hiiu  villagers. 

Ihey  are  advancing  towards  the  same  fate  that  has  come  upon  the  German 
aet^mente,  in  Northwest  Hungary,  of  Sillein,  Skalitz,  Privitz  ^Privig^e),  lioseu- 
biugi  and  Karpfcn,  all  of  which  were  nt  one  time  inhabited  by  Germans.  The  little 
town  of  Sillein  used  the  privilejjes  of  Teschen  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
oentur)-;  I^wis  I  had  refused  them  u>  the  inhabitants  in  1370,  but  his  permission 
was  granted  in  1382.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  according  to  the  privileges  of 
Xarpfen ;  this  plaoe,  whieh  is  mentioned  as  a  "  Sazon  colony  "  in  1238,  leodved, 
after  the  devastations  of  the  l^fonp-ils  in  the  year  1243,  that  important  charter 
which  places  it  on  the  same  footing  ns  StuhhTeisseidmri^  nnd  Ofen.  The  process 
of  denationalisation  began  in  the  beveuieeuth  ueuiury,  ana  m  the  preset  day  the 
past  is  only  preserved  in  a  few  German  names  of  plain  and  mountain. 

03)  Zips  —  Passing  over  the  ruins  of  German  nationality  in  the  northwest,  we 
<:ome  to  the  exii'emtj  uorth  uf  Hungary  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians, 
▼here  we  find  the  vigorous  German  tribe  of  the  people  of  Zips,  who  sinoe  the 
seventh  centur)-  have  had  a  settled  home  amid  the  romantic  surroundings  of  tlie 
high  mountain  range,  and  by  their  steady  industry  have  secured  prosperity  and 
reputation  among  the  neighbouring  peoples.  The  wealth  of  timber,  the  number  of 
mountain  streams,  and  the  nature  of  the  natural  ptoducts  of  the  "  Silva  aepus  "  (in 
'M&gy&T  Szepes)  limited  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  place  and  naturally 
turned  the  inhabitants  to  industrial  necnpatinns.  Thus  the  inhabitant  of  Zips 
became  a  workman;  "bis  log  hnts,  originally  scattered  about,  gradually  drew 
oloeer  together,  and  from  this  uncouth  nucleus  developed  the  towering  town." 
Centres  of  German  nationality  were  the  capital  of  Leutschau  (Hungarian  Locse), 
which  was  built  in  1245,  the  towns  fif  GoUnitz,  Kasmark  (K^smjirk),  Gnicseii 
^Kui^en),  Bdla,  Keudorf  (Jglo,  a  to%vn  from  1271  and  a  free  mining  town  from 
1359)i  Leibitz,  Lublau,  Deutsohendorf  (Popnid),  Pudlein,  Kirohdnu!  (Szepes- 
V^balja),  Georgenburg,  and  Wallendorf,  whidL  in  1224  concluded  an  allianoeand 
began  to  play  their  ]>art  in  (he  ?ame  century  as  an  independent  whole;  moreover, 
the  northern  localities  of  Lublau,  Gnieseu,  Pudlein,  founded  by  settlers  from 
Little  Poland,  and  WaUendorf,  were  largely  populated  by  Italians.  There  is 
evidence  to  prove  the  conneetion  of  the  bwt  named  of  these  towns  witi)  Stntssbo^ 
in  Alsace  nt  a  remarkably  early  period- 

The  lirst  definite  occupati<Mi  ol  Zips  by  the  Germans  probably  falls  in  the 
«tormy  period  of  G^sa  11  (p.  878),  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Welf  dulre,  Henry 
the  Lion.  Tradition  speaks  of  the  Count  Reinold  (ilenahhis),  whi>  was  tlie  king's 
chief  justice,  and  led  his  brother  compati  iots  into  this  distric  t  about  1 150.  A  con- 
temporary Byzantine  writer,  Johannes  Kinnamos,  speaks  of  an  anny  of  Czechs 
and  Saxons  vrfaxib.  was  gathered  by  Gto  in  1156,  for  a  war  agauast  Gon8tantinopI& 
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It  wts  nol^  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  Bdla  IIIj  that  the  main 

reinforcement  reached  Zips ;  this  was  drawn  chiefly  from  Central  Germany,  esjie- 
cially  from  Silesia  The  modem  dialect  of  Zips  is  ullieil  to  thnt  of  Silesia.  At  the 
begiuumg  oi  the  thirteenth  ceutur)'  individual  stragglers  lollowed,  al'L*;r  Geriruile 
of  Andecba-Meian,  the  first  wife  of  Andreae  II,  bad  conleired  property  in  Zips  oo 
aereittl  Tyrolese  noble  families ;  from  their  leader,  Biidiger  of  I)eutsch-Matrei,  the 
Berzeviczy  derived  their  descent  The  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobility  of  Germao 
extraction  seems  c\  eu  then  to  have  become  so  highly  unpopular  that  in  1213 
the  national  Magyar  party  began  a  bloody  revolt  against  the  queen  re;gent^  vho 
favoured  the  Germans  (c:  ;  S 1,  above).  After  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols^whidl 
divides  the  histoiy  of  Zips,  like  that  of  so  many  other  districts,  into  two  stages, 
a  large  influx  of  immigrants  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  century,  chietly  from 
Silesia  and  Thiiringia.  In  a  short  time  the  German  places  in  this  remote  mountain 
district  became  so  prospeious  that  the  sociely  of  the  eletgy  of  Zips,  founded  about 
1232  under  their  provost,*  and  known  after  1248  as  a  "sodalitate"  or  "  coufraier- 
nity,"  arranged  the  secular  or  erclesiastieal  affairs  of  the  countrA-.  Tn  1274  Tjadis- 
laus  lY  contirmed  the  rights  of  this  society ;  iu  1297  Andreas  111  also  gave  it  the 
right  to  collect  tithes.  Before  1271  Stephan  Y  had  given  hia  *  faithful  Saxons  of 
Zips  "  a  "  privilegium  "  as  a  guarantee  of  their  "  iudependence."  Thereafter  these 
"royal  places"  had  to  pay  three  hundred  marks  of  silver  every  year,  iu  return  for 
which  they  were  fiee  of  all  other  contributions,  and  iu  time  of  war  had  to  place 
fifty  armed  men  bmeath  the  king's  banner.  They  wwe  allowed  to  ehooae  their 
own  count,  who  governed  them  according  to  their  rights,  and  also  their  deigf. 
Hunting,  fishing,  and  mining  rights  were  also  recognised  iu  their  charters.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  ArpjCd  (1301),  under  the  leadership  of  the  smHier  Matthim? 
of  Esdk,  of  tiie  mountain  fortress  of  Trentschiu,  the  nubility  of  the  Waag  disiiict 
attempted  a  revdt  The  people  of  Zips,  who  had  formerly  done  homage  to  Weud 
and  Otto  (p.  383),  now  joined  the  Angevin  Charles  Kobert,  who  with  their  help 
decisively  defeated  the  west  Hungarian  nobility  (the  Giissinger,  etc. :  cf  above, 
p.  398)  at  Kozgouy  iu  the  valley  of  the  T(h)arcza  (1312).  In  recognition  of  tlie  ser- 
vices whidi  they  had  "  willingly  done  him  since  his  youth,"  and  for  their  *  manly 
and  faithful  struggle  against  Matthias  of  Trentschiu,  in  which  they  spared  neither 
person  nor  purse,"  Charles  Riilit'it  in  1318  (.unfirmed  the  privileges  of  the  twenty- 
four  royal  towns.  Un  the  basis  of  this  charter  tlie  chiefs,  representatives,  and 
elders  iu  1370  drew  up  an  important  legal  code,  the  **  arbUrium  "  (that  is,  free 
choice  convention)  of  the  Saxons  in  Zips;  this  was  recognised  in  the  same  year 
by  King  Lewis,  and  thus  became  law.  Ecclesiasticism,  a  love  of  discipline,  a 
strong  .^ense  of  honesty,  are  the  most  striking  features  of  this  code.  Manufactures 
at  this  nourishing  period  were  controlled  by  guilds  and  associations.  Trade  and 
industoy  he^an  to  develop  in  the  towns  and  pkins.  Numerous  foraignexa  lived 
here  all  the  year  round,  for  the  reason  that  a  \ngoroua  comunttoial  interooune 
went  on  between  this  ]*laoe  and  Poland  and  Silesin. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  confirmation  of  the  pri\'ileges  by  Charles 
Bobert  the  first  heavy  blow  fell  upon  Zips.  On  November  8, 1412,  the  empeior> 
king  Sigismund  I,  who  was  in  a  constant  state  of  financial  embarasament,  mort- 
gaged the  thirteen  settlements  of  Zqps,  together  with  the  royal  fiefs  of  Inblam 

I  A  ili^iui.uy  of  tlii.H  iinture  is  alre^nly  known  to  Utfroin  tbayWT  IflOt  10  tlM  pOMHI  of  tfas  di|lom(fe 
Adolf,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  above-oaineJ  Rudigcr. 
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Pudlein,  and  Gmmm,  to  VladiBhY  of  Poland.  The  alliance  of  the  towns  of  Zips 
Wfts  continued  for  a  time  even  after  tbeir  alienation.   But  they  were  handed  over 

to  Polish  officials,  who  soon  began  to  exercise  an  arbitran*  authority  in  the  mort- 
gaged districts  and  made  it  an  hereditary  starosty.  At  the  instance  of  the  Hun- 
^rian  Diet,  Vladislav  III  promised  to  give  back  the  country  in  1440,  but  in  the 
agreement  of  Altenbuig  between  Hungary  and  Poland  the  mortgage  waa  renewed 
<1474).  Thid  agreement  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Gecman  nationality  in  the 
northern  districts  and  in  pan  of  ihe  smithein. 

further  damage  was  inflicted  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Hussites  and  the 
anpienuu^  of  Bohemian  mercenaries  under  Giekra  (p.  385).  Political  indepoid- 
ence  disappeared ;  towns  that  remained  Hungarian  were  deserted,  and  were  handed 
over  bv  tlie  king  to  the  noble  families.  Thus  Kin^  Matthias  conferred  u\>i>n  his 
faitliful  Emerich  Zdpolya  the  hereditary  county  of  Zip,  and  also  in  1380  the 
posaesBion  of  the  town  of  KSsmark,  which  had  been  made  a  royal  free  town, 
together  with  the  nine  parishes  attached  t(»  it.  After  John  ZiCpolya,  the  nephew 
of  Emerirh  (1 'i.''.!)),  Kiismark  came  into  the  hand^  f)f  the  Pole  Hieronynnis  Ivaski, 
wlule  Alexius  Thiuzo  acquired  possession  of  Eisdorf  (the  Isaci  of  the  deed  of 
gift  of  1209),  Eulenbeeh,  Donneraniark(t),  MuUenbach  and  Kim  (both,  no  doubts 
of  ** Flemish  "  origin),  Odoriu,  Rissdorf,  (Gross-)Schlagendorf,  and  Sperndorf.  After 
the  extinction  of  the  family  of  ThurzA  of  Bettelsdorf  (Bethlenfalva),  tlie  nine 
places  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Count  Csaky  in  i6.^'7,  and  soon  sank  to  the 
position  of  small  villages  under  a  territorial  master ;  Kiismark  abne  was  able  to 
sesist  the  intrusion  of  the  Magyar  nobility  and  of  the  Slavs,  and  to  secure 
recognition  as  a  free  town  in  lfif>5. 

lu  the  course  of  these  distresses  the  Germans  of  Zips  would  in  no  long  time 
have  suffered  an  invasion  of  foreign  naticmalities  bad  not  the  German  element  in 
Upper  Hungary  been  strengthened  precisely  at  that  moment  bj  tib.e  Reformation 
with  its  fJerrnan  preaching  and  its  German  hymns.  The  close  conn«»<'tion  with 
Germany,  in  the  high  schools  of  which  several  pupils  from  Zips  studied  the 
aciences  every  year,  brought  with  it  the  consequence  that  men  like  Martin  Gziriak 
a  pupil  of  Melauchthon,  Thomas  Pu  ism  r,  and  Creorg  Leutscher  boldly  and  suc- 
cessfidly  foii<jlit  against  the  ('a(holic  clerg}%  The  Keformation  was  carried  out 
therefore  in  1540  throughout  the  country  of  Zips  notwithstanding  the  decrees  of 
1529  and  1525,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "all  Lutherans  with  their  supporters 
and  adherents  would  he  regarded  as  open  heretics  and  enemies  of  the  sacred 
Virgin  Man  ,  and  would  be  punished  by  execution  and  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty." On  the  26th  of  October  of  this  year  the  entire  cietgy  of  Zips  publicly 
acknowledged  the  Evangelical  creed.  The  intdlectusl  revival  brought  with  it 
fresh  devolnj  iiient  of  trade  and  manufacture.  Hie  linen  and  cloth  fabrics  of  Zips 
and  the  leather  and  metal  work  uf  the  country  were  famous  far  and  wide  on  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  in  the  midst  of  liussia  and  in  Constantinople.  At  Whit- 
suntide, Greeks,  Russians,  and  Serbs,  even  North  Germans,  were  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  oountr}'  to  make  their  purchases.  The  inhabitants  were  an  enterprising 
and  energetic  little  iieojde  who  kept  in  (ouch  with  the  mother  country  in  their 
new  mountain  home  and  created  a  civilization  which  raised  the  citizens  and  the 
peasants  of  the  time  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and  intelligence  unusual  in  Hmigary. 

Soon*  however,  this  veviind  of  German  science  and  art  was  exposed  to  sevwe 
attacks.  In  1588  oj^ition  to  the  new  futh  began  at  the  instigation  of  Martin 
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Petbe,  the  provost  of  Zips,  aod  in  1604  the  opporition  developed  into  a  vigorous 

counter  reformation.  The  government  Catholic  commissioners  appf^arcd  in  Zip* 
and  attempted  to  force  tbe  inbabitaDts  to  surrender  their  churches  to  the  Catholics; 
bat  the  people  toae  ia  revolt  aod  drove  out  the  oonuDinioners.  Tbe  distorbanoee 
under  Stephen  Bocskay  aod  the  peace  of  Vienna  of  1606  (p.  390)  put  an  end  for 
some  time  to  the  persecution  of  tlie  Protestants  in  Zips.  r>iit  iu  16:'2  the  Jesuits, 
in  coojuDctioQ  with  tbe  Magyar  Catholic  nobles  and  with  the  military  and  civU 
autborities,  recommenced  the  work  of  frndble  conversion.  The  Protestant  clergy 
lost  their  property  and  were  driven  out  of  the  country  ;  their  churches  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  soldiers  and  hauded  over  f<i  the  Cuihulics.  This  work  was 
continued  by  a  process  of  forcibly  denationalising  tbe  towns  and  parishes  and  by 
electing  Uagyar  nobles  aa  couneilloiB  and  judges  Notwithstanding  tbe  vigorooa 
support  which  they  gave  to  all  those  political  risings  which  took  plucc  in  the 
interests  of  (he  new  creed,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceiiiuries,  under 
Bocskay,  Betblen,  Tokdly,  aod  Franz  liukdczy  the  Germans  of  Zips  had  to  suffer 
tbe  hardest  treatment  from  their  own  alliea.  Devastation,  penecutioo.  and 
oppression  of  every  kind  produced  the  result  that  the  (Jernians  grew  steadily 
weaker  thrtmoh  tlie  advance  of  the  Hungarians  and  of  the  prothictive  adaptable 
and  capable  Slovacks.  About  1724  the  town  judge  Laczk6  (or  Spinner)  of 
Oniesen  wrote  in  hia  daronkde  **  years  ago  thon  wast  like  a  fair  and  well-drened. 
maiden,  now  thou  art  like  a  poor  b^gar^woman  asking  an  alms."  In  many  of  the 
German  free  towns  of  Upper  Hungary  the  overthrow  of  trade  and  nianufactTire 
created  a  proletariat  which  speedily  elTaced  the  acluevementa  of  former  prosperity. 
Kutwithstanding  the  depth  of  this  overthrow,  wherever  a  handVlneadth  of  favoap* 
able  soil  was  to  be  found,  the  irrepressible  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  brought  forth 
new  results.  Geinian  industry  and  ccnnomr  unrvived  the  worpt  disasters,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  producing  a  feeble  similitude  of  former  prosperity.  Among 
the  free  towns,  industrial  and  commercial  life  continued  to  flourish.  The  German 
language  was  predominant  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Magyar,  Slav,  and 
Low  Latin,  and  was  the  medium  of  constant  communication  with  forei^jn  coimtriea. 
The  feeling  of  German  ualioualily  was,  however,  terribly  shattered  (i  ranz  Krones). 

In  1772  thirteen  places  mortgaged  to  Poland  were  reunited  with  Hungary,  and 
*tbe  sixteen  Unrns  of  Zips  "  were  placed  under  a  special  Count,  as  Judge  and 
supreme  administrative  official ;  the  empre^s-ijuecn  Jfaria  Theresa  not  onl)-  con- 
tirmed  the  previous  privilef^e?,  but  added  new  rights  in  1775.  During  the  next 
century  the  German  nationality  of  Zips  exerted  itself  to  recover  the  intellectual 
and  economic  prosperity  of  the  form<»r  age,  when,  on  October  1, 1876,  its  position 
as  a  crown  district  came  to  an  end  and  the  tovi-ns  were  incorporated  in  the 
county  of  Zip« ;  tliis  was  a  Vdow  to  the  further  development  of  the  Geimaa 
nationality  iheie  seLiltjiL  Since  the  building  of  the  railway  through  the  uiuun- 
tainouB  district  trade  and  conwneree  have  again  revived.  A  new  spsrit  of  entei^ 
prise,  new  confidence,  and  energy  has  inspired  the  Germans,  who  have  been  aVd© 
to  maintain  their  nationality  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  the  face  of  many  a 
storm,  only  by  their  industry,  honesty,  domestic  economy,  and  serious  view  of  life. 
It  muBt  be  said  that  old  habits  in  the  meantime  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Oppreesioo  froiB  without  and  humiliation  within  were  diiefly  to  blame,  and  there 
can  no  prospeet  of  a  revival  of  the  old  German  way  of  life  after  ail  thft 
levelling  work  of  time. 
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The  same  fat«  oftme  upon  the  people  of  the  Grlinde,  the  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lands of  Zip«:.  The  "Griiude"  t  xti'tid  aloiii^  the  Henmd  Kiver  and  include  the  places 
of  Schnii)l(l)nitz,  Sto(o)88,  Scliwedier,  Kinsiedl,  GCllnitz,  Kromjiaeh,  and  Wagen« 
driisaeX  From  early  times  they  formed  a  group  independent  of  Zips ;  to  it  belonged 
the  Germans  who  were  scattered  in  isolation  throt^hotit  Topschau  (Dobsohau), 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Metzenseifen.  The  German  of  the  f'rrun«k'  is  distingiiifhed 
from  that  of  Zips  only  by  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  Austrian  dialect.  This  little 
strip  of  territory  was  colonised  for  the  most  part  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
centtity,  pfohaUy  hy  immigraiits  from  Thttiingia  and  Uppw  Gerttany.  SehmUl- 
nitz,  fotuidod  in  13."i2  by  Charles  B^bfrt,  received  from  him  special  privileges  as 
a  mining  town;  t!ic>n  were  considerably  extended  by  Kin<j  Lewis  1  (1353)  and 
Sigismuud  (1399).  WageudrUssel  and  MUhlbach  had  already  received  the  rights 
of  Zips  from  ladislaiu  TV,  about  1290.  The  earliest  mining  town  in  Upper 
Hungary  appears  to  be  Gollnitz,  to  which  B41a  IV  gninted  j>rivileges  and  extensive 
territojy,  for  the  piirpfj^'e  of  gold,  «<ilver,  und  irnii  mining;  this  temtory  extended 
to  llie  Hatiert  or  Mark  of  Kascliau  and  to  ilie  frontiers  of  the  county  of  UcimOr. 
ladidatis  IV,  Andreas  III,  and  Charles  Robert  reoognised  the  earlier  rights  and 
considerably  extended  the  already  wide  p)ssessious  «>f  the  town  by  fresh  grants. 
After  1270)  iho.  town  appears  as  "a  royal  free  town."  Notwithstanding  considerable 
opposition  from  the  Magyar  nobility,  and  in  particular  from  John  Zapolya,  the 
town  rose  to  great  prosperity,  until  Ferdinand  II  in  1627  confiscated  its  posses* 
sions  witliout  n  ason,  and  conferred  them  upon  the  Count  Stephan  Cziiky.  This 
posiiion  (if  lenil'  iial  sultjfction  mined  the  pro^ipprity  of  the  mining  industry;  the 
impoverished  Germans  imruigraied  and  made  roc»m  for  Slav  settlers.  The  same 
bte  was  suffered  by  Upyier  and  Lower  Metzensinfen,  established  in  the  fourteenth 
century  on  the  {tossessions  of  a  Prjvmonstrateusian  abbey  which  Jaszo  had 
founded  (12o5).  The  ^veopb-  of  ilio  Giiiude  had  nho  built  several  setth'ruents  in 
the  interior  of  the  county  of  GOmiir.  The  setiiement  of  Topschau  was  founded 
about  1326  by  the  noble  family  of  Bubek  (Bebek),  while  Bosenau  obtained  towii 
l>rivih'^a\>  in  11.82  and  remained  a  pure  German  mining  town  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  German  element  has  now  abaoltitely 
disappeared. 

A  gloomy  supplement  to  the  history  of  German  nationality  in  Hnngaiy  is  pro- 
vided by  the  neighbouring;  foimties  of  Albanja  and  Si'nns,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  free  town  of  Kaschau ,  (his  was  orif^inally  a  Hungarian  placL-  (Cassa),  and  about 
1200  under  Kmerich  received  from  Upper  Germany  a  number  of  settlers,  who  were 
considembly  reinforced  in  1261  by  further  immigtBtion.  The  new  arrivals  founded 
Oberkascbau,  and  in  1347  effected  a  union  with  the  mntlu  r  lown  of  Kaschau, 
which  a"*  early  as  121)0  had  l»e<;uii  tlie  constructi'  ii,  undei  the  French  architect 
Billard  de  Honnecourt,  of  the  proud  Gothic  church,  the  most  beautiful  cathedzal 
iu  Upper  Hungar}-,  subsequently  named  after  Queen  Elkabeth  of  Poland.  The 
town  was  surrouiided  by  walls  and  afterwards  fortified;  it  soon  attained  a 
prosperity  \\lii(.li  aronned  \hc  avarice  of  the  Aba,  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Upper  Hungary.  The  head  of  the  family,  the  Palatine  Amadeus  (Umodeus), 
attempted  to  make  himself  feudal  lord  of  the  town,  but  in  1310  was  defeated  by 
the  citusens.  In  1346  the  town  raorived  the  privily  of  judging  criminal  cases, 
and  in  tlio  f<illo«-infj  year  the  town  ripfhts  nf  Ofon  were  conferred  ujion  it  (it  then 
became  a  "  royal  free  town  ") ;  iu  1361  it  received  market  ri^ta^  as  being  a  centre 
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of  Polish  and  Russian  merchandise.  The  towns  of  Leataehan,  Eperges,  Bartfeld, 
and  Zeben,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  also  of  German  origin,  united  with 
Kaschau  for  protection  against  the  aggreasioas  uf  the  avaricious  nobility.  The 
union  of  these  four  towns  with  Kaschau,  the  "  Pentapolis  "  of  East  Hungary,  may 
be  regarded,  and  indeed  should  be  regarded,  in  the  fourteokth  and  fifteen  o^turie^, 
according  to  Krones,  as  the  reflection  of  the  close  racial  tinion  which  uniled  their 
inhabitants.  But  in  the  tirsL  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  migrate  in  consequence  of  their  zealous  support  of  the  Lutheran  ductruie. 
Their  place  was  taken  Toy  the  Magyars  and  Slavs.  Misgovenunent  dunng  the 
civil  wars  under  Stephan  Bocskay,  Gabriel  Bethlen,  and  Georg  Ri'ik(5czy  1  extin- 
pnisheil  the  last  spark  of  German  nationality  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kaschau ; 
at  tiie  b^uining  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  town  was  purely  Magy  ar.  The 
same  fiite  befell  the  originally  German  towns  of  Stfros  (=Patak),  Eperjcs,  Baitfeld, 
Zeben,  and  Siebenlinden  (Ildthiirs);  these  had  from  the  outset  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  Zips  which  were  confirmed  to  them  in  1^47.  Bartfeld  was  founded  in  1312 
by  a  certain  Laurentius ;  it  soon  rose  to  iniiiortance,  but  in  1450  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Giskra,  the  Hussite  leader,  tugeiher  with  the  other  German  towns 
of  the  comitate  of  Bixoa.  The  Slav  element  gi^ed  an  entry,  and  the  Germans 
disappeared  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Eper^  (Eperies),  said  to  have  been 
founder!  by  B^la  II  about  1140,  was  distinotiished  by  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  politics  and  education.  In  its  Latin  school,  which  existed  from 
1534,  famous  teadiers  from  Germanj  worked ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
attained  higli  reputation.  Zealous  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  people 
of  ^'perjes  joined  Tfikoly,  the  leader  of  tlu?  jiolitical  o|ipositiwn,  in  the  interests 
of  religious  toleration.  After  his  defeat  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
destroyed  by  Austrian  troops  under  Antonio  Caraffa  (p.  393),  who  execated  thit^ 
nobles  and  patrknans  in  the  **  bloody  assize  of  Epeijee  "  in  1687.  Following  the 
example  of  the  other  German  towns  in  X^j^per  Tlnnparj^  Eperjes  supported  Fraiu 
Rt'ikoczv  II,  the  stepson  of  Tokfily,  and  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  years' 
rebellion  (1703-1711)  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Austrian  troops  on  December  10, 
1710;  the  Jesuits  then  began  the  task  of  forcible  convenioo  to  Catholicism. 
This  process  resulted  in  the  complete  deiMrtxstioii  of  the  German  natiooality  in 
these  districtv«». 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  wherever  the  German  nationality  in  Hungary 
has  devoted  itself  to  trade  and  manttfaeture  the  lapse  of  time  has  brought  annihi- 
lation, in  spite  of  the  prosperity  and  culture  ac(]uired ;  whereas  the  communities 

more  especially  devoted  to  a^jriculture  and  cattle-hreeding  have  been  able  t<^  main- 
tain their  {xjsition  to  tlio  jnesent  day.  Apart  from  Transylvanian  agi'icuiture,  the 
best  examples  are  furnished  by  the  German  villages  in  the  manor  of  Schdtl> 
bom,  near  Munk<(»;  these  are  Upper  Schttnbom»  Lower  SdiQnbom,  FaUnks, 
PauHchin^^  Birkendorf,  Mtidchendorf,  and  Kutschova,  whidi  were  founded  after 
172S;  an  eighth,  Sofiendorf,  was  bej^un  at  the  outset  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-. 
Fr.  von  Leber  said  very  appositely  of  these  Germans  in  1874:  "  Industry,  good 
order,  and  religious  feeling  conseorated  their  lives.  The  German-Hungarian 
peasants  of  Munk^cs  form  a  close  corporation ;  henoe  they  have  been  able  year 
by  vear  to  drive  a  wed^e  deeper  into  the  Ruthenian  villaj^s  which  surround  them; 
they  a  rpiire  one  ]>iece  of  peasant  projierty  after  another.  They  admit  no  foreign- 
ers to  their  community,  and  tolerate  no  Jews  except  the  keepers  of  beerluniMa.* 
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IMspQtes  arising  in  the  vinqraidB  are  settled  by  specially  elected  judges,  and  all 
othtts  by  their  local  judgea. 

(c)  Transylvania.  —  The  home  of  the  Transylvauian  Saxons  is  encircled  and 
tvavetNd  by  the  GarpathiADs,  with  their  snow-dad  stuninits  white  under  the  mid* 
Sitinmer  suti,  with  their  wooded  valleys  full  of  flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  with 

their  rushing  briK»ks  aud  streams  Here,  more  than  seven  centuries  ago,  the  (.ier- 
maus  found  the  counterpart  of  their  former  home  and  here  they  settled.  Many  a 
storm  burst  over  this  peaceful  centre  of  German  ciyUization  i  but  intervals  of  rest 
continually  recurred  during  which  this  offshoot  of  the  parent  stock  pat  forth  new 
growth.  The  earliest  Oernifin  settlements  in  (lie  Transylvania  highlands  were 
Karako  (Krakk<5,  near  Karlsbuig),  Crapuudurjiti  (  Igcn),  aud  liams  (Komosz,  near 
Broos) ;  upon  these  Andreas  II  conferred  privileges  in  1206,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  the  precedents  given  by  his  ancestors.  Another  document  refers  to  the  German 
colony  which  was  sent  out  from  the  Hungarian  town  of  Szatmar  to  tlie  citadel 
of  Deds  on  the  Szamos,  received  .special  rights  from  h^la  IV  in  1236  and  curried 
on  mining.  ThircUy,  the  chaplain  Roger  of  Apulia  (archbishop  of  Spalato  1249, 
died  1266), relating  the  story  of  the  Mongol  invasions  in  his  "  Miserabile  Carmen* 
of  1242,  a  threnody  in  a  suniewhat  liarharous  style,  refers  to  the  capture  of  Rixlnaa 
(near  Histiitz).  which  "was  a  great  Teutonic  town  in  the  mountains  and  the 
king's  silver  mine."  From  these  places  the  German  nationality  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  chief  settlements  of  the  Germans  in  Transylvania  were  made  under  Gdza  II 
(p.  381)  for  the  protection  of  the  southeast  frontier  «»f  tlie  enijiire  against  the 
Cuiuauians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Mt>ldavia  aud  Wallachia  alter  the 
subjugation  of  the  Petchenegs,  and  made  constant  incursions  into  the  neighhouring 
provinces  (cf.  p.  355).  These  immigrants  came  partly  from  the  Lower  Khine,  partly 
from  Flanders,  and  are  designated  in  documents  (of  1204,  1224,  12:U,  1247, 
1309)  as  "  Teutons  from  beyond  the  forest;"  Uxey  are  also  known  as  "  Flemings " 
<1192>1196, 1199).  The  title  *  Saxons  "  (Saxones),  which  afterwards  became  uni- 
versal, does  not  apf)ear  before  1206.  Their  settlements  extended  along  the  banks 
of  the  Alt  its  enntltionce  with  the  Hnraorod,and  from  the  Mams  to  the  valley  of 
the  Kokel  Kiver.  Their  iirst  tuuudatious  seem  to  have  been  Hermannstadt  (VUla 
Hennanni),  Leechkireh  (Cjegyhaz),  and  Gross  Schenk  (near  Fogaras).  The  prox- 
imity of  savage  ti'ibes  forced  the  settlers  to  build  fortified  chun  he's  and  OBStles 
where  the  inhabitants  nf  the  plain  cotdd  take  refuge  in  time  of  need.  In  course 
of  time  these  strongholds  develo^ied  into  towns  aud  places  of  greater  bxzq.  A 
fiivoarite  point  of  entmnoe  for  marauding  bands  was  upon  the  eztrame  south  of 
the  Burzen  district;  for  this  reason  Andreas  II  allowed  the  Teutonic  Order  to 
huilil  stockades  and  towns  here  in  1211  ;  Kronstadt  then  became  the  capitaL 
The  order  was,  however,  furbidden  to  populate  the  district  of  Burzen  with  Saxous 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  new  settlers  were  bn>ught  in.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  German  knights,  which  took  place  in  1225,  in  sjiiteof  the  vigors 
ou^  sujinort  accorded  to  thenr  by  Pope  Honorius  III,  Kronstadt  ?oon  became 
prosperous  and  exercised  a  kind  of  h^emouy  over  the  other  colonies ;  the  town  is 
licst  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1252.  The  German  colonies  in  the  district  of 
NtlSenaeem  to  be  of  earlier  date;  in  1264  Bistritz  seems  to  have  been  in  existence 
for  some  time.  These  Noitlieastem  Xranqrlvanians*  Uke  those  of  De6st  probably. 
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came  from  other  parts  of  Huugaiy,  and  settled  here  to  carry  on  the  miniug  indus- 
try. The  <  liii  f  j  laees,  which  were  under  their  own  counts  in  1300,  together  with 
tlieir  surroundiog  districts,  funned  the  private  property  of  the  lluo^rian  queen» 
from  an  early  date ;  thus  on  July  16, 1264,  Pope  Urbui  IV  orders  the  king's  am 
SCephan  (V)  to  restore  the  towns  of  Bistritz,  Jioilna,  Senndorf,  and  Baierdorf  whidi 
he  had  unjustly  [iiken  from  his  mother,  Maria.  On  l)ei  enil)er  29,  1330  (not 
January  1,  1334),  the  "citij»us  and  uulonists  of  Bistritz  and  those  belonging  to 
that  jurisdicHon  "  leoeiTed  a  charter  from  Queen  EUzabeth,  with  the  ofmsent  of 
her  hushand  Charles,  hy  the  terms  of  which  they  were  placed  exelilrively  under 
the  juiisdiciii  in  of  jn<!(;(>s  ^^li'iTPi!  br  themst*lve-8. 

lu  a  short  time  the  German  settltimeuts  rose  to  a  prosperity  and  political 
importance  which  secured  them  the  favour  of  the  Hungarian  kings.  Thiis,  ahoub 
1185,  B^la  n  was  able  t-o  report  to  Paris,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  betrothal,  the 
receipt  of  fifteen  tluni'^aiu!  marks  from  the  fi^ififjn  sottL^rs  of  the  kinjj  iu  Transyl- 
vania. The  rapidity  with  which  the  prestige  of  the  Germans  increased  and  the 
height  to  which  it  rose  is  evidenced  by  the  "  Andreanum  "  of  the  dose  of  1224; 
in  this  edict  Andreas  II  c^nfinned  and  increased  aU  the  privilegee  granted  to  the 
Germans  frt>ni  V<v>n:^  to  Draas  (rear  Xc}  s)  upun  their  iiiiiiji;^Mat:Mn  ;  he  united  the 
independent  districts  of  the  .settlers  brought  in  hy  G6zn.  Tl  into  (rue  pro\-ince  (units 
ait  popiUus)  governed  hy  an  elected  "  count "  as  supreme  jutlge  {sub  vno  Judice 
eeHBtaniur}  who  resided  in  Hemannstadt  (Cibinium).  Thus  the  originally  insig- 
nificant citadel  on  th^'  Tvibin  (Sibin,  Zibin»  Gzeben)  gave  its  name  to  the  later 
country  of  Transylvania  ^Siebenbiirgeu). 

The  progress  of  prosperity  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  Mongol  imasious 
of  1240-1242  (YoL  II,  p.  175).  The  fortified  towns  and  etrongholde  of  the  country 
Ci  iiM  provide  refuge  for  comparatively  few.  The  majority  fled  to  tlie  mountains, 
wliere  they  perished.  T'nder  the  fostering  care  of  the  kings  the  German  settle- 
ments recovered  comparatively  (quickly  after  the  retreat  of  the  Mongols.  Such  new 
settlements  were  idso  founded  as  Elausenburg  (Clusvar),  by  Stephi^  V  before  1270 
as  duke  of  Transylvania  ;  for  the  beuefit  of  liis  soul  he  conferred  this  fief  uptm  the 
Church  of  Weissenbtirpf.  As  Hungarian  nobles  were  not  allowed  to  settle  upon 
tSaxon  soil,  an(i  as  the  Germans  of  that  district  "more  nolUium  se  gcrentes  " 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  nobles,  the  last  of  tiie  jlrpdds  Andreas  III  summoned  them  to 
participation  in  the  Hungarian  diet  in  July,  1292,  and  in  Augxist,  1298.  In  one 
hundred  ruid  fifty  years  the  "Saxons"  had  cleared  and  conn 'let  ely  transformed  the 
former  wUderness.  About  three  hundred  strongholds,  foris,  and  fortified  churches 
protected  the  goods  and  ehattels  of  freemen,  and  guaranteed  the  security  of  this  once 
doubtful  Hungarian  possession.  The  swamps  were  drained  and  became  fruitful 
arable  land.  Upon  the  mounlain«  and  in  the  lonrly  valleys^,  in  the  fertile  low- 
lands of  the  Kokel  Eiver  and  where  the  stony  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  bring  forth 
a  scanty  harvest,  dwelt  a  people  whose  industrial  and  agricultural  labours  and  peaoe> 
ful  devotion  to  the  arts  had  created  a  flounahing  country,  while  their  representa-^ 
tives  sat  in  the  diet  side  by  side  with  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the  empire. 

When  the  house  of  Arp^  became  extinct  (1301),  hard  times  began  for  the 
Saxons  of  Tran^lvania.  like  all  the  Germans  in  Hungary,  they  had  joined  Otto^ 
the  du]  r  Lower  Bavaria;  he  accepted  their  well-meant  invitation,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  treachermis  Yoivod  I^dif^laus  (Apt)!  ),  and  was  soon  forced  to  leave 
the  country  (p.  383).   The  Saxons  were  then  exposed  to  the  opprossion  of  the 
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bishop  of  Weissenbuig^  iod  the  powerful  Voivode  deprived  them  of  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  l^odiia.  In  1324  tliey  were  forced  to  take  up  anus  in  defence  of 
their  rights  of  1224,  which  had  been  again  secm-cd  to  them  on  May  26, 1317,  by 
Charles  I  Bobert,  w}io  bad  become  sole  ruler  in  the  meantime. 

This  period  of  oppression  was  followed  by  a  time  of  prosperity  under  the  gov- 
emnicnt  of  T.ewis  I.  The  extent  of  the  fa\ uur  shown  by  this  king  to  tlie  Saxons  is 
manifested  by  documentur}^  evidence.  On  September  2,  1370,  he,  writer  that  they 
were  citizena  of  liia  empire,  whose  zeal  and  iuyalty  had  briilmnily  stood  the  test  of 
time.  The  coostruction  d  the  fortress  of  Landskrone  (beer  Talmesdi)»  which  was 
boinj^  undertaken  solely  for  the  protection  of  their  frontier,  would  not  involve  the 
jierformance  of  niiy  duties  on  tlieir  part  other  than  those  in  accordance  with  law. 
In  a  document  of  May  1,  1379,  we  read:  "Should  you  find  anything  uutavourable 
(in  your  old  charters)  we  are  willing;  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  alter  and  improve  it 
to  y  III-  a  lv;mtage.  Far  from  desiring  any  infringement  of  your  general  privilegeSi^ 
we  wish  to  abolish  all  that  mny  be  harmful  or  dangerous  to  you,  and  to  make  your 
position  unexcepiiouable, '  l^ewis  1  favoured  Saxon  trade  in  every  possible  way 
From  Deoember  18,  1369,  Kronstadt  possessed  staple  privileges  against  Polish. 
German,  and  other  foreign  merchants,  i^^jifcially  cloth  merchants.  The  fairs 
in  Germany  and  Poland  were  visited  by  liuinls  of  SaT'ins.  The  trade  n  uie  leJ  to 
Germany  tluuugh  Pi-ague,  and  passed  to  tlie  southwest  through  the  Danube  ter- 
ritories to  Balmetia  and  Venice.  Numerous  schools  and  diurches,  nonasteriee 
and  hospitals,  were  founded,  and  the  citizen  guilds,  brotherhoods,  and  train  bands 
were  admirably  oi-ganiseil. 

After  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Great  troubles  again  began.  Under  Sigismuud 
(1387-1437)  internal  disturbances  broke  out,  in  the  oouzae  of  which  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Klaueenhaig  was  devastated  by  the  king's  opponents.  But  the  greatest 
danj^pr  menacing  Transylvania  was  the  advaii<  e  uf  the  Turks.  In  1420  they 
destroyed  the  old  "  Saxon  town "  of  Broos,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  away  to 
slavery ;  in  the  next  year  they  overwhelmed  Kronstadt  Previous  to  and  during 
their  invasions  the  Hrst  gipsies  entered  the  country  (cf.  below,  p.  422).  In  Httn^ 
gary  the  strufTf^l-'s  uf  the  ^Slnfr^'ar  nobles  with  the  TIci man  citizens  were  beginning, 
and  at  this  time  the  three  hard-pressed  "peoples"  of  Transylvania,  the  Uun- 
garians,  the  old  Magyar  Sz^klers,  and  the  Saxons,  concluded  the  ''17ni<m'*  at 
(Felsti-)K{ipolna  on  September  28, 14^7, and  svv*»re  "to  protect  one  another  against 
all  ami  sundry  who  should  attack  them ;  only,  if  the  king  should  infringe  the  i  i^lil^* 
of  one  of  the  contracting  peoples,  the  other  two  should  appear  before  him  on 
bended  knees  and  ask  his  fovour.  For  the  rest,  upon  the  second  day  following  an 
appeal  for  help,  the  parties  .sh  uM  start  with  all  their  forces  to  give  aid  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  should  march  at  least  twelve  miles  daily."  In  the  year  1438  the 
Osmans  destroyed  the  town  of  Miihlbach  and  captured  some  seventy-tive  thousand 
slaves,  after  fruitlessly  besieging  Hermannstadt  for  forty-five  days.  On  November 
10,  1444,  the  banner  of  tlie  Saxons  wared  over  the  battlefield  of  Varna  (p.  135), 
and  in  October,  1448,  they  fought  against  the  hereditary  enemy  on  the  Aiisdfeld 
under  John  Himyadi  (]\  1"5).  But  the  domestic  life  of  the  German  .settlers  was 
shattered  by  these  nuiitary  disturbances.  Klauscnburg  and  Winz  (Alvincz)  soon 
leeeired  a  Magyar  influx  of  population,  which  speedy  became  predominant  and 
broke  off  connection  with  the  other  Saxon  districts,  ''in  tlie  accession  of  Matthias 
Hunyadi,  the  Hungarians,  Szdklers»  and  Saxons  renewed  the  alliance  of  Xapolna 
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at  Mediasch  iu  1459,  trith  a  ^^e'v^  tn  resisting  any  possible  attacks  of  the  kinp. 
The  revolt  was  stilled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  apjx?arunces.  To  these  internal 
disturbances  were  added  the  iuvasious  of  the  Turks,  whu  cuutiuuaiiy  renewed  '> 
thdr  hiT^— ^rg  incaxaioiU)  even  after  their  defeat  cm  the  Brotfeld  (p.  385)  in  Oeto* 
ber  13, 1479.  King  Mat^uaa  reoogDiaed  the  tMrvicee  of  the  Saxcma  and  increaaed 
their  territory. 

l«otwitlistanding  the  troubles  of  the  age,  their  close  aud  proDiabie  intercourse 
with  the  mother  eountiy  had  enabled  the  Saxona  to  surpasa  eveiy  other  nationali^ 

within  the  empire  in  respect  of  culture.  Every  year  aeveral  Saxon  youths  went  as 
students  to  the  German  high  schools  (Wittenberg,  Jena,  T(fbinpren),  and  brought 
back  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  for  the  benetit  of  their  own  country.  By  these 
channels  of  interoouree  the  great  ecclesiaatical  Befonnatioa  of  the  sixteenth  eentuiy 
reached  the  Saxon  colonies  and  rapidly  secured  the  general  support.  In  1519  i^axon 
merchants  brought  Luther's  writings  from  the  f.iir  of  l^ipsic ;  in  1521-ir>-:2  ihe 
first  evangelical  preachers,  the  Silesian  Ambrosuis  aud  Conrad  Weicb,  appeared 
in  Hermannstadt.  The  eneigy  of  a  pupil  of  Melanehthon«  the  Saanm  preacher 
Johannee  Honter  (1498-1549),  who  brought  a  priuung-pcess  with  him,  aeeured  the 
anooess  of  the  Keformation  in  Transylvania  in  iri47. 

The  struggle  for  the  throne  between  Zdpolya  and  Ferdinand  I  (p.  387)  cost  the 
Saxons  heavily  in  life  aud  property.  After  the  death  of  Z^polya  (July  21  or  22, 
1640)  Suleimftn  II,  who  claimed  the  svizfrainty  of  Transylvania,  conferred  the 
country  upon  Johann  Sifjismund  Za|K_)lya.\vbo  was  then  in  his  niinnrily.  His  atithor- 
ity  was  limited  to  the  district  on  the  fuiilier  side  of  the  Theiss,  and  the  period  of 
the  sepatation  of  Transylvania  from  Hungary  then  begins,  to  last  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  For  a  short  time  Transylvania  came  into  the  pow^of  King  Ferdi- 
nam!,  b'li  after  the  dfuth  of  Johann  Sipismund  in  IfiTI  the  Sultan  transferred  it  to 
Stephau  Bitbori,  who  brought  in  the  Jesuits.  In  December,  1575,  he  was  elected 
king  of  Poland,  and  then  handed  over  Transylvania  to  his  brother  Qiristopher, 
who  also  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  bring  the  country  back  to  Koman 
CathoHei«in.  At  that  tiine  the  Saxons  were  ex]K>sed  to  extortion  of  every  kind. 
They  found  a  supporter  in  Stephan  Bocskay,  who  was  chosen  prince  by  the  nobles 
and  Sz^ers  on  February  22, 1005,  but  he  died  on  September  29,  1606.  Sieg- 
mund  R^kdczy  occupied  die  country  from  February.  1G07,  but  abdicated  on  March 
3,  1608.  Gabriel  lidthory  now  amended  the  throne.  He  captnred  Hermann-^tadt 
and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Kroustadt.  But  on  October  IG,  1612,  the 
people  of  Kroustadt  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  him,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  burgomaster  Michael  Weiss,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  ymfuihitiori  of  Transylvania  roso  in  a  btuly  aijainst  thi''  crazy  tyrant; 
ho  was  dejxised  aud  muitiered  at  Gro.sswardein,  while  in  the  act  of  Uight,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1613.  Gabriel  Isethlen,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  restored  the  old  priv- 
ileges of  the  Saxons.  After  his  early  death  (November  16,  1629)  a  Saxon 
cbroniclor  justly  wrote,  "  ("Jod  praiit  this  famous  hero  peaceftil  rest  and  a  joyous 
resurrection  hereafter,  foi  he  left  the  cmntry  securer  than  be  found  it."  In  the 
age  of  the  two  George  Kakdczys  (16,'U-1660)  Transylvania  sutlered  from  wars 
with  Moldavia,  Walhtehia,  and  Poland. 

Recognising  the  situation  as  impossible,  Michael  Apasi  broke  away  from  the 
Turkish  supremacy  and  placed  Transylvania  under  tlie  protection  of  Leopold  I,  by 
the  Tractatui  Hallermmu  of  1686,  the  terms  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  repeat^ 
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with  greater  emphasis  iu  the  convention  of  Blasendorf  of  October  27, 1687.  The 

C'OMntry  was  occupied  by  the  imperial  troop?,  aud  at  (lie  diet  uf  P'ogaras  the  oath  of 
fidelity  wad  takea  to  the  Ilap^iburgs  as  the  hereditary  kiiigs  of  Himgaty.  Some 
resistance  was  offered  only  by  the  lower  dasies  of  Xronstadb ;  the  town  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  general  Yeterani  on  May  16, 1688  (p.  165).  By  the  "  Diploma 
of  Leopold  "  of  December  4, 1 691,  the  Saxons  were  stHniied  in  the  possession  of  their 
rights.  The  pjovemraent  of  the  queen-empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  mnde  Transyl- 
vania a  priiicipahty  in  ITGo,  was  followed  by  tlie  ill-considered  reforms  of  her  sou 
Joeeph  II,  when  the  special  constitution  of  the  Saxons  was  in  great  measoie  aaeri' 
lioed.  Only  after  the  bitter  stniggles  in  the  diets  of  1790  and  1791  did  they  recover 
their  rl^ht  of  aelf-povernraent  in  pulilical  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  paciticatiou  thus  effected  was  of  short  duration.  After  1835  the  smuggle 
of  natimudity  became  intense  (p  396).  "  The  struggle  which  the  Saxons  nnderwmt 
from  1837  to  1847  in  order  to  secure  their  cunstituiioual  position  and  their  munici- 
pal inde]>en(lence,"  says  the  Htingarian  historian  Joh.  Heinr.  Schwicker,  "exercised 
an  inijxjrtant  iuHuenctMiyMUi  the  8axou  people  as  regartied  botli  their  national  sjiirit 
aud  their  culture.  The  people  awoke  as  though  fioiu  a  loug  tmuce  aud  prepared 
for  fresh  creative  work.  Upon  ev«ry  side  an  intellectual  and  economic  revival 
was  apparmtk  Manufactories  were  founded,  savings  banks  were  started,  industrial 
energj'  increased,  citizen  and  peasant  bej^an  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  com- 
mon weaL  In  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  trade,  iu  the  cau.se  of  common  defence 
and  of  music,  a  thousand  dormant  forces  aioee.  Sdmtific  investigatois  came  forth 
bom  their  seclusion.  In  Ghuich  and  Stat^in  the  assembly  hall  aud  iu  public,  an 
earnest  strugfjle  l>egan  to  secure  freedom,  ri;:ihtp,  and  nationalit}-,  and  the  patriot 
found  to  his  joyful  surprise  that  the  age  of  national  stagnation  had  yet  preserved 
capable  men,  who,  though  too  scanty  in  numbers  to  meet  every  requirement,  were 
8uffici«itly  numerous  to  cany  on  this  struggle  honourably  and  with  perseveranoa" 
Tliese  aspirations  were,  however,  unahle  to  clie'-k  the  course  of  the  struggle  between 
the  nationalities.  In  1848-1849  civil  war  broke  out  with  deadly  consequence  ;  the 
worst  disturbances  were  caused  by  tlie  wholly  justifiable  desire  of  the  blacks  to 
eecure  recognition  as  the  fourth  nationality  in  Transylvania.  By  the  imperial 
eonstitution  of  March  4,  1849  (VoL  Till),  Transylvania  recovered  independ- 
ence, aud  became  a  crown  land,  with  full  rights  as  such,  lint  with  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  the  constitution  (December  31,  1851),  the  liberal  forces  which  were 
awaiting  the  call  to  acticm  were  again  OMidemned  to  Inactivity,  as  the  government 
withdrew  the  Saxon  power  of  self-admimstaation  with  their  municipal  imd  political 
l%hts. 

A  new  era  seemed  to  have  begim  fur  the  free-spirited  Germans  iu  Transylvania 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  compromise  between  Austria  and  Hungaiy  in  1867. 
The  change  was,  however,  rather  apparent  than  reaL  Since  that  date  has  occurred 
the  union  with  Hungary  (February  17,  1867),  the  abolition  of  the  Tran.sylvanian 
chancery  at  the  Vienna  cottrt  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  Klansenburg 
(which  had  been  solemnly  renewed  on  October  20, 1860),  the  dissolution  of  the 
separate  diet,  and  the  abolition  of  independent  administration  in  the  Saxon 
royal  territoiy ;  in  short,  Transylvania  has  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  Hun- 
garian ]>rovince.  Tlii.s  might  liave  been  endured.  But  the  victors  did  not  .stop 
there;  they  are  attemptiug  to  replace  the  German  by  tlie  Magyar  language  in 
this  <>Id  German  colonial  district.   Their  language  is  to  be  supreme,  theur  rights 
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paramount,  and  on  these  principles  the  national  wealth  is  to  he  <>x tended.  The 
Saxon  element  in  Transylvania  may  be  r^ardeil  at*  iu  ail  prubabiiiLy  doomed  to 
«ztmctuiii.  The  fact  tliat  it  baa  been  abb  to  praaerve  ita  Gtormaa  nationality  to 
the  present  day  is  due  to  its  industr}',  its  creative  ability,  and  its  patriotism.  How- 
ever inho<«pitiit)le  the  climate^  howevejr  poor  tba  8oil,  the  Saxon  paftaAnt  rarolj' 
leaves  hia  village. 

(d)  South  JIungary.  —  Far  iu  the  south,  in  the  Banate  of  Temes  and  in  llie 
Bdcska,  are  the  last  and  innst  recent  German  settlements  in  Hungary.  The  iJanate 
of  Temes  is  bounded  by  tlie  Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Maros,  and  the  mountains  of 
TnnsjrlTania.  After  one  bundred  and  aiztj-eiz  yean  of  Turkish  rale  it  waa 
xestorad  to  Hongaiy  by  the  peace  of  Potdunevatz  (July  21,1718),  wbioh.  fdlowad 
the  victories  of  Pi  iiu  e  Eugene  of  Savoy.  During  the  Turidsh  siipreinacy  the  wide 
lowlands  and  hill  districts  of  the  counties  of  Torontil  and  Temes  were  transformed 
into  a  desert  Gonaequently  Count  Claudius  Florimond  Mercy,  the  first  governor  of 
this  waste,  brought  in  colonisto  from  Qertnany,  Italy,  and  Spain  after  the  year 
1720.  In  1728  there  were  ton  villages  wciipied  by  Suabians,  one  village  of 
Italians,  and  one  of  Spaniards.  Under  Mercy's  government^  between  1722  and 
1730,  the  town  and  fortraaa  of  Temeavtfr  wero  leBtored,  and  numerous  -villagea  were 
founded  and  occupied  with  oolonists  who  came  from  Treves,  Cologne,  Alsaoe- 
Lorraiue,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Black  Forest.  After  the  couura  lu-i  iic  death  at" 
Crocetta  near  Tarma  (Juno  29,  1734),  the  settlements  entered  upon  a  period  of 
^Sifltreas.  The  deva^tim  of  the  Tuttiah  wars  between  1737-1739  (p.  168)  and . 
an  outbreak  of  plague  during  these  years  sadly  thinned  thrar  numbers 

Under  Maria  Theresa  a  special  cnlnnial  commi.ssion  was  set  nn  foot  in  Vienna 
on  July  22, 17C6,  which  brought  in  (Jatholic  colonists  from  the  districts  of  Haven- 
stein,  Treves,  Lorraine,  and  the  Brcisgau.  At  that  time  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  Germans  are  said  to  have  found  a  home  in  the  Banate.  Moreover,  the 
emperor  .To.=;ei'h  TT,  who  had  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  I'anate,  is.sned  an  "  immi-* 
gratioa  patent"  on  September  21,  1782,  in  which  he  gave  a  special  inviiatum  to 
^'members  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  Upper  Rhine  distriot"  to  take  up  settle- 
ment!. By  file  terma  of  tiua  patent  the  immigrants  were  to  tiavel  free  of  expenae^ 
to  receive  allotments  of  grotnul  for  buiMinf^  and  rullivation,  rere.^snry  iniploinents, 
and  a  rertaiu  sum  of  money  during  the  early  da}'8  of  their  settlement.  The  i  Jer- 
mans  uame  in  large  numbers,  buUt  fourteen  new  settlements  in  1784-1786,  and 
inoraaaed  thirteen  othen.  Between  1784  and  1786  the  etate  paid  for  thia  poxpoae 
nearly  four  million  florins.  The  constant  wars  and  the  expen.se  of  living  in  Ger- 
many constantly  drove  eniigraiU.'^  into  Hungary;  for  the  most  part  they  are  called 
Suabians,  although  there  were  also  Bavarians,  Franconians,  and  people  from  the  • 
Middle  Bhine.  "In  the  oourseof  a  century," aaya  Sehwicker," under  the  influ- 
ence of  similar  political,  social,  and  material  conditions  a  similarity  of  life  haa  been 
produced  refulting  iu  a  certain  uniformity  of  t!ie  Germnn  population  of  the  Banate; 
at  the  same  time  a  careful  observer  of  physical  characteristics  and  language,  of  , 
proverbial  ezpresriona  and  Booga,  cS  dollieB  and  uae  and  ouatoma,  ean  still 
recognise  the  traces  of  differenoea  miginaUy  much  more  considerable."  In  order 
to  rhe^^k  this  iniTnigrntion,  a  deeree  was  ismipd  in  1829,  to  the  effect  that  no  Ger- 
man immigrant  would  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  unless  he  could 
Aenr  a  capital  of  five  hundred  florina  in  hard  caah. 
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The  neighbouring  county  of  Bacs,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Osmans 
immediately  after  the  victory  of  Moh^cs  (1687;  p.  164),  received  attention  at  a 
later  period  than  the  Baoate.  In  accordance  with  the  "  colonisation  patant "  of 
1763  lull  amng^oMnte  were  made  by  a  royal  eommusioo  for  the  occiipatioo  of  the 
district  by  Germans.  The  greatest  influx  of  settlers  took  place  between  May  1, 
1784,  and  November  30,1785;  during  that  period  two  thousand  and  fifty-seven 
families,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  two  himdred  and  one  persons  entered  the 
^ottoty  of  Bfics.  ^en  by  the  decree  of  April  24, 1786,  further  immigratioD  at  the 
^Xpsaad  of  the  state  was  stopped.  As  most  of  the  Germans  were  of  the  agricultural 
clas?,  numerous  large  villages  aro?e,  which  Imve  ]>reserved  tlu  ir  CerTnan  t  linracter 
to  the  present  day.  The  number  of  Germans  here  amounts  to  about  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  populatioo.  Tfie  chteC  ^ces  inbahited  by  OemMUis  are  Apatin,  with 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  inhabitante,  Gaervenka,  Csonopla,  Kula,  Alt-Futak,  Alt- 
Szivacz,  Bajmok,  Stanisics.  In  rnnscfinence  of  their  eominnn  ori<Tin,  tlie ir  almost 
contemporarj'  settlement,  their  similarity  of  occupation  (esin^'i  ially  a{friei:lture, 
cattle-rearing,  and  &mall  handicrafts),  and  the  similarity  of  poiiiicai  and  suoial  cuu> 
4itioiia,  the  Qermans  of  Bfics  correspond  npoo  the  whole  to  those  o'  the  BaniUe. 
Though  of  somewhat  serious  tempemment,  the  Suabians  both  of  B^cs  and  of  the 
Banat6  display  much  rough  and  hearty  cheerfulness  in  the  celebration  of  their 
panah  aod  family  festivals,  lu  spite  of  the  number  .of  languages  spokea  upon 
tbiii  frantier  district^  Qennan  ia  at  the  pteeeot  time  pcodominaDfe. 

5.  THE  GIFSIKS 

jL  Tbeie  Na^es  ahu  Origin 

For  more  than  five  himdred  years  the  gipsy  people  have  traversed  East  and 
Central  Europe,  wandering  restlessly  from  place  to  place.  Tn  peneral  tliey  live  at  the 
prtiitiut  day  among  nations  which  have  long  ago  been  definitely  settled  and  become 
otgamsed,  following  their  nomadic  ciutome  and  their  peculiar  manners  and  custonu 
under  individual  tribal  chiefs.  Even  at  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  Eurc  i^e 
the  gipsies  were  able  to  pjive  no  adequate  acennnt  of  their  uri^in  or  of  their  tir.-L 
home.  The  names  which  they  apply  to  themselves  are  not  without  inip«irtance 
from  uu  iiistorical  and  ethnogi-aphical  point  of  view.  They  call  themselves  by  the 
«ld  Dkdian  name  of  an  undean  oasts  (el  Vd.  II,  pi  413),  rom  (ssman,  romni  a 
woman).  Another  self-bestowed  title  is  kalo  (black),  the  opposite  term  to  which, 
pai-no  (white),  is  afiplied  to  all  non-gipsies.  Finally,  the  gipsies  also  style  them- 
selves manusch  (people),  while  foreigners  are  known  as  gouhio  (strangers).  Upon 
lare  oocasbns,  and  generally  only  in  the  course  of  public  delate,  they  address  one 
another  as  Sinte  (comrades).  This  word,  which  can  bear  the  sense  of  "  Indian  "  in 
Heneral  reminds  ii'i  of  the  Sindoi  nationality  <if  the  Indian  peninsula,*  and  also  of 
the  "river  and  district  Indos"  (Indian  Sindhu);  the  related  language  Si udhi 
remained  that  of  au  outcast  tribe  in  the  Punjab  known  as  the  "  Changar  "  (CJangar), 
which  still  wanders  ovw  thoee  districts  at  the  present  day,  penetrating  even  to  the 
ittteiiorof  Fttsia. 

>  Hindu ;  ttt  tbe  little  Krywn  trib«  of  the  Sindoi  mentioned  hj  HtfodotWS  wlwouiitd  on  tndt  «n  the 
Taauu  pcninmlaf  and  en  tb«  eufc  ftostMr  eoMt  of  F«atiu  to  Anopo. 
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More  uuinerous  are  the  uanies  applied  to  the  gipsies  by  the  peoples  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  The  German  word  "  Zigeuner  "  is  prohably  derived  from  the 
Fh^gian-Lycaonian.uce  of  the  **  Atbioganoi,"  menticnied  at  the  oatset  ol  the  ninth 

century  by  such  Byzantim^  writors  as  'I'heophanes.  On  the  other  hand,  !M.  J.  de 
Groeje  derived  the  name  m  1875  from  *'  tajengT : "  that  is,  niusicians,  danct  r'^  etc 
According  to  Dritten  the  name  is  connected  with  the  above-iuentioued  '  Caugur  m 
Nearer  India.  It  is.  however,  oertain  that  the  Germans  received  the  name  from  the 
Czechs  (cigdr,  ciug  in,  cikan),  who  took  it  from  the  Magyars  (cigjiny) ;  the  latter  got  it 
from  the  I!rmmuniaus  (cigau),  who  again  borrowed  it  from  the  Riilfxariaus  ([a]  cigan 
or  [uj  cigaum).  The  root  of  the  word  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  mediaeval  Greek 
ien^Kuvvt ;  T^ya^  is  another  term  usual  in  the  same  senaa  L.  Wiener  in  1902 
derived  both  words  from  a  root  cik  or  cink,  meaning  "  hammer  "  and  "  metal-WOrk- 
ing  "  in  Oriental  languages,  which  he  connects  with  the  Byzantine  T^vxavKTropiou 
(house  for  playing  ball)  ;  the  ball-play  in  this  case  consisted  of  hammer-throwing. 
The  first  gipsies^  moreover,  whose  existence  in  Europe  has  heen  demonrtrated  were 
workers  in  metal  and  braziers  (at  Modou  in  the  Peloponnese;  at  the  beginning  of 
tlio  ilfteeuth  centurv).  The  name  "  /A^emiev"  becnnie  tjenenil  <aily  in  Kastem 
Europe  and  Italy  (zingaro);  othei  names  were  used  by  the  West  Europeans.  In 
Modem  Greek  the  name  is  Tv^tv?  (a  shortened  form  of  APythmvi,  Egyptian),  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Gitano,  in  Flemish  Egyptenter.  On  their  arrival  in  Central 
Europe  the  gipsies  announced  themselves  to  he  Egyptians,  wheiu  e  iheir  namp 
pharaS  iicpe  (Pharaoh's  people),  still  in  use  amoi^  the  Magjars.  in  the  Ixjw- 
German  spesking  countries  the  ^psies  were  originaUy  known  as  Suyginer.  ZigOner, 
or  even  "  Hungarians,"  and  aftowai-ds  as  "  TSteru  "  or  Tartars ;  in  France  they  were 
called  Br  ht^mieTi":.  as  they  came  from  Bohemia  with  letters  ol  protection  from 
King  Sigisround  of  Huugaiy  and  Bohemia. 

Since  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  gipsies  in  Europe,  the  flood  of  theories 
respecting  their  origin  and  descenL  lias  mounted  high.  After  the  interesting 
linguistic  essay  nf  Andrew  ]'.oi.i(le  in  ]r)}2.  one  of  the  earliest  dissertations  "de 
Cingaris  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  ilie  >ietherlaud  IleUenistBouaveutura  Viil- 
canios,  "  De  literis  et  lingua  Getamm"  (Leyden,  1542) ;  Job  Luddf  also  paid  some 
attention  to  their  vocabulary  in  the  commentary  to  his  "  Ethiopian  History  **  pub- 
lished in  IGOl.  The  majority  of  scholars  agrcp  with  Miklosich  thai  the  name  of 
the  sect  of  the  Athingauer  (affiyyavoi  =  the  untouched  or  those  of  another  faith :  cf. 
ldma$Sn>/!/n,  the  Arab  name  of  the  Samaritans)  has  been  transferred  to  the  gipsies 
(oingani).  Others  looked  for  their  origin  in  Zeugitana  (Carthage),  a  proN-ince 
formed  under  Diocletian  and  Constanline.  Others  a;,'ain  idenlitied  them  with  the 
Zygians,  Ganaanites,  Saracens,  Amorites.aiid  Jews,  or  regarded  them  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Ghus,  the  son  of  Cham  (Genesis  x.  6).  The  Hungarian  chronicler  Prey 
made  a  nearer  guess  at  the  truth,  in  oonsiderii^  their  first  home  to  have  been  the 
former  Seljuk  kingdom  of  Hum,  as  ilie  gijjsies  call  themselves  Rom  (Ikouiun;  cf. 
Vol  III,  p.  353).  On  their  tirst  aiiix-arance  many  assumed  that  they  were  pilgrims 
from  Egypt,  who  were  performing  a  seven  years'  penitential  pilgrimage,  in  expiation 
of  the  refusal  of  ttieir  ancestors  to  receive  the  infant  Christ  in  Egypt,  when  he  was 
fleeiuf:  from  Herod  witli  liis  parents?.  These  and  similar  legends  are  related  at  the 
present  day  l>y  wanderinj^  ^if>sy  tribes  in  Hungary  and  in  the  Balkan  territories. 
Here  we  have  an  expiunution  of  the  teuacious  adherence  to  the  belief  in  theij 
Egyptian  origin.  The  gipsy  leaders  also  contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  belief ; 
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after  1400  they  styled  theiuselvcs  "  kings "* dukes,"  or  «  counts  of  Egypt  Minor" 
and  appeared  as  rulers  of  i!i:^tiiu'tiou  iu  every  district.  lu  the  little  town  of 
Fiirstueau  was  a  gravejitoue,  erected  on  the  vigil  of  JSt.  Sebastian  (=  I9lh  January), 
1445,  to  the  deceased  ''noble  lord  Sir  Ptinad, duke  of  Eg}  pt  Minor  and  lord  <^  the 
stag's  horn  in  l  i  i  ountry. "  The  coat  of  arnis  upon  the  stone  displayed  a  golden 
eaple  crov^'iied,  and  above  tlie  tihiii;:;  lielmet  a  crown  with  a  stag.  Another  monu- 
ment with  a  fantastic  coat  of  arms  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badvuaug 
(Wurtemberg).  dated  1453,  to  the  "  noble  count  Peter  of  KleiDschOd.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gipsies  had  leaders,  and  that  those  who  live  in  tents 
have  leaders  at  the  present  da \  ;  Uiesi'  K-aders  have  a  ili.stiin  live  sign,  siuli  as  an 
embroidered  cloak,  cloth,  or  goblet.  The  several  tribes  of  the  nomadic  gi[isies  are 
also  social  units  in  so  far  as  they  are  under  the  government  of  one  Voivod.  In 
practice  they  are  nowhere  tolerated  in  lar^  hordes,  and  have  consequently  broken 
up  into  smaller  indei)eiulent  communitips  or  societies  (mnllija,  from  mahlo  —  frienrl), 
under  individual  chieftains,  \.\\Q8chatbi(iso.  In  important  cases  the«>  leaders  api>eal 
to  the  decision  of  the  Voivod,  who  may  be  spending  his  time  witli  one  or  another 
triba  Ihe  seftatiN''fs0  is  elected  by  the  tribe,  and  the  Voivod  confirms  his  appoint' 
ment  by  eating  bread  and  srdt  with  him  in  public;  he  then  commands  the  muhlija 
in  question  to  regard  the  schaibidso  as  hi??  plenipuientiary.  Amcni?  the  nomadic 
gipsies  the  position  of  Voivod  is  hereditary  at  the  present  day  ;  ii  a  minor  should 
inherit^  the  position  is  ooenpied  until  his  maj<ni^  by  one  of  his  nearest  rdations. 
The  installation  of  a  Voivoil  is  a  very  simple  ceremony.  The  Voivod  recites  a 
form  of  oath,  is  lifted  up  hy  his  tribesmen  while  the  women  throw. crab-apple 
seeds  upon  him  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  Tlie  Voivod,  among  die  nomadic  gipsies 
at  the  present  day,  occupies  a  positicni  which  is  merely  honouiable ;  furmerly  every 
mahlija  paid  him  a  yearly  tribute  proportioned  to  the  position  and  the  number  of 
its  members. 

In  the  case  of  a  people  like  the  gipsies,  whose  early  traditions  have  practically 
disappeared,  the  only  means  of  estaUishing  their  origin  is  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage. This  attempt  was  made  in  1697  by  Job.  Chr.  ."Wagenseil  (1633-1705);  but 
what  he  considered  in  his  preface  to  his  "  De  libera  civitate  Norirabergensi  com- 
mentatio  "  as  a  gipsy  language  was  the  German-Jew  thieves'  language  or  jargon. 
Similarly  Lanr.  Hervas  eonfused  the  Italian  thieves'  language  with  the  gipsy  lan- 
guage (1787).  The  investigations  of  Joh.  Chr.  Chr.  Rudiger  (1751-1822)  in  1782 
were  based  upon  inadequate  material  and  weakened  by  inadequate  linguistic  know- 
ledge ;  but  both  he  and  Heinr.  Mor.  GrottL  Grellmann  (1756-1804),  whose  work,  the 
"  Zigeuner,"  is  historic,  arrived  independently  at  the.  conclusion  that  the  gipsy 
language  is  allied  to  the  Indian.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  opinion  was 
shared  by  Immannd  Kant.'  Previously,  however,  in  1770  the  Vienna  "  Anzeigen 
aus  siimtlichen  k.  k.  Brbliindem  "  (6th  series.  No.  94)  had  published  a  letter  by  one 
Hauptmann  Sz^kely,  of  importance  for  its  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  gipsies ; 
it  slated  that  V^lyi,  the  priest  at  Alraiis  (Hungary),  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Malabar  students  uliile  at  the  Uin'vcrsity  of  Leydeu.had  compiled  a  small  ]\lalabar 
glossary  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  Hungarian  gipsies  of  his  district,  who  had  under- 
stood almost  every  word.  Investigation  in  this  direction  was  continued  by  August 
Friedr.  Pott  in  1844,  and  the  foctwas  scientifically  proved  that  the  original  home 
of  the  gipsies  was  in  the  northwest  of  Nearer  India.  "  Notwithstanding  its  unusn* 
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ally  debased  and  corruptee!  cliaraeler,"  their  language  in  some  degree  may  still 
pride  itself  "  ou  its  relaLiunsliip  tu  the  nu^st  i>erfectly  ct)n.structed  of  all  languages, 
the  proud  Sauskiit."  Furlbei  iiivestigatiuuti  have  detiiiitely  settled  the  laei  that 
tbo  gqMy  language  beloogt  to  tbs  mdio  granp  m  the  Dardu  laoguagw  apokea  in 
gafirirtan,  INudistan,  Xadimir«  and  litOe  ISbet 

TbBiB  MxaJunoKB  and  Sbttlemintb 

Thb  setoiuie  of  oompaiative  pliflolofiy  has  dearly  proved  the  gipsies  to  be  a 

branch  of  the  lliudu  uatiouality;  it  has  aUo  shown  us  by  what  route  the  gipsies 
left  India,  and  Lti  what  countries  their  migrations  liave  been  interrupted  for  a 
longer  or  biiort<ir  period.  This  demonstration  was  the  work  of  the  Viennese 
philolqgiat  Franz  liikloeich»^  who  ooUected  the  words  of  foreign  origin  in  the 
gipsy  language  and  examined  their  relative  numerical  proportion.  The  causes 
which  druve  the  gii>sie3  to  migration  and  the  date  at  which  their  wanderings 
began  are  shrouded  for  ever  in  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that 
more  than  one  migration  took  place.  Possibly  we  have  here  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  countries  where  they  are  now  nattualised  they  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  castes.  Individual  advances  or  disnjptions  may  have  taken 
place  at  an  early  date,  tliough  hardly  iu  the  age  of  Herodotus  (cf.  the  remarks  on 
the  word  <*  Sindot,"  p.  415),  while  the  first  great  movement  or  movements  did  not 
begin  before  the  Christian  era.  The  round  number  1000  a.  d.  was  given  by 
Miklosieh  as  the  restilt  of  his  philological  investigations,  but  lie  has  now  with- 
drawn it  (Dissertation  of  Februaiy  9,  1876).  The  Peisiau  and  Armenian  ele- 
ments in  the  European  dialects  clearly  show  that  the  gipsies  must  have  made 
their  way  first  through  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  have  remained  a  considerable 
time  iu  those  countries.  They  entered  Persia  imder  the  Sassauid  dynasty,  and 
were  given  the  marshy  districts  on  the  lx»wer  Euphrates  as  a  settlement.  They 
readily  made  common  cause  with  the  Arab  conquer  >rs ;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
Caliph  Mamun  (83.1)  they  left  their  setttlements,  and  disturbed  the  country  by  their 
plundering  raids,  until  OjeTf  i^^n  Arabassa  was  nliliged  to  bring  them  to  reason  by 
force  of  arms.  Xarsten  ^tieubhr  in  1784  (in  the  "  Teutschen  Merkur,"  II,)  and 
Ulr.  Jasp.  Seetzen  in  ld54  have  treated  of  the  gipsies  in  Dhrbekr  and  about 
Haleb.  The  Aiineuian  "  Boi^ha  "  (that  is,  vagabonds),  the  gipsies  of  the  Annenian 
faith  (the  Mohainmeflan  gijxies  of  Asia  Minor  are  known  as  "  (Miingeno,"  or 
"  Chinghiane  >,  w  ho  are  chiefly  U<  found  at  Bujbat  in  the  vilayet  of  Sivas  (^ee 
the  map  facuig  p.  203),  when  not  engaged  in  their  favourite  occupation  of  wandering, 
speak  a  language  which  possesses  an  unusually  si^rse  vocabulary  (about  six  hun- 
dred words  in  all;  no  songs !),  but  undoubtedly  bidongs  to  the  Indian  bi*an<  b  of 
the  Arj'an  family  of  languages ;  their  chief  occujiation  is  sieve-making.  Neither 
in  Turkish  nor  iu  Russian  Armenia,  whither  part  of  them  have  migrated  since 
1828,  do  they  bring  their  disputes  before  the  state  tribunals,  but  befote  the  council 
of  tlieir  elders,  j)resided  over  l^y  iho  Athopakal  (exjavs^ly  confirmed  in  office  by 
the  Port<$,  formerly  called  .latuadar) ;  ia  Eussiau  Armenia  he  is  associated  with  an 
Ustadar  or  secular  caste-chieitain. 

Fioin  Armeoia  members  of  the  gipsy  nadonalify  may  have  m^rated  to  North 

>  *'Dl«r  die  Maiid«H«B  and  dw  Wnlernagen  der  Zigioiwr  EllIop•^''  IU,  S ;  liid  bafun  Um 
Acwienqr  of  VieniiA  oa  t^trnmr  21,  U71»  aad  puUiihid  in  1174. 
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AStietL  through  Syria  and  thence,  though  uut  before  the  niaetee&tb  centmy,  to  tll9 
centre  and  northwest  of  South  America,  wliere,  following  the  convenient  waterwa}'^, 
they  infest  one  republic  and  tuwu  after  another  (thus  thej  visit  Guayaquil  in 
£caador  every  two  or  three  years).   Another  end  stronger  division  entered  Europe 
through  Phrj'gia  and  Lycaonia  and  across  the  HelIes{Ktui.    Greece  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  fir'^t  Etiroji^an  home  of  all  the  gijwies  who  are  dispersed  tliroughout  Europe^ 
including  the  Spanish.  There  is  tolerable  evidence  fur  the  presence  of  gipsies  in 
Bjramtinm  ftt  the  outset  of  the  idi^  century ;  and  in  Ciete  in  the  year  1322 
"we  liearof  them  from  the  Franciscan  Simon  Si:  j< nis.    About  1398  the  Venetian 
governor  of  Xauplion,  Ottaviano  Burnn,  cnutinued  the  privileges  granted  by  his 
predecessors  to  John,  chieftain  of  the  Acingani.   The  Venetians  allowed  the 
gi]^>3ies  to  settle  in  the  Peloponnese  on  payment  of  certain  dues.   Many  ruins  still 
known  as  Tu^rAeotfTjMW,  that  is,  Egyptian  or  gipsy  fortress,  remain  as  evidence 
of  their  occupation.    German  travellers  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteentli  cen- 
tury, such  as  Felix  Fabri  (von  Schmid ;  1442-1502),  Bernhard  of  Breidenbach 
(died  1497),  the  Pfalzgraf  Alexander  of  Veldenz,  Arnold  von  Harff  the  ICnight 
of  Oologne  (1471-1606),  report  the  presence  of  these  **  Eg>*ptian  **  settlers.  In 
Corfu  "  Vageniti "  were  to  W  found  before  1346;'  about  1370-1373  there  was  a 
fully  organised  gipsy  colony,  the  members  of  which  are  mentioned  as  being  in  tlie 
service  of  the  barons  Theodoros  Kavasilas,  Nicolb  di  Donato  of  Aitaviila,  and 
Bernard  de  Ssint-Maurioa  About  1336  a  "  feudum  Acinganorum  "  was  founded 
from  this  colony,  first  conferred  u{x»n  the  bamn  Giauuli  di  Abitabulo,  tlien  in 
1540  upon  the  sch'dar  Antonio  Eparco,  who  tarried  on  a  conespoudeuce  with 
Melanchthon ;  in  1563  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  Theuduru  Xrivoli.  lu 
the  first  half  of  the  fourterath  oentuiy  those  migrations  in  the  Balkan  Peninsubi 
took  place  in  the  course  of  which  the  Albanians  occupied  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nese (p.  223,  below),  while  numerous  Armenian  families  fettled  in  Moldavia  and 
many  Houmanians  migrateil  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pindos ;  at  that  moment  a 
laijge  number  of  the  gipsies  began  to  advance  into  WaUaehia.  Th^  must  have  been 
aettled  in  the  countr}*  by  1370,  for  in  1837  the  Hospodar  Mircea  the  Old  (p,  356) 
confirmed  a  ilonation  of  forty  Zalassi  (tent)  gipsies,  made  by  the  last  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Layko  (Vlad  I),  to  the  monastery  of  St  Maria  in  Tismana  (Wallachia 
Minor)  and  to  that  of  8t  Antonius»  *na  Yodiei"  and  others.  Whm  WaUaehia 
afterwards  became  tributar}-  to  the  Turks,  the  gipsies  may  have  begun  to  migtate 
in  large  numbers  to  Transylvania  and  Hungary.    Hence  they  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  (see  the  plate  facing  this  page, "  An  Encampment  of  the  First 
Gipsies  in  Oentm!  Europe  ").  It  was  not  until  1820-1830  that  Alazandor  Qhika 
<;   3B3)  relaxed  the  serfdom  of  the  gipsiea  in  Wallachia,  vrhidi  was  finally 
abolished  on  March  3,  1S56. 

In  the  year  1417  the  tirst  gipsies  appeared  in  the  Uansa  towns  on  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltte.  They  produced  commendatoiy  letters  from  the  empennr 
Si^smund  (on  this  point  d  below),  and  repeated  the  story  of  their  Egyptian 
origin  and  their  s?\'en  years'  penitential  I'ilgriniape,  and  thus  gained  the  support 
both  of  Church  and  State  as  well  as  that  of  private  individuals,  lu  1418  we  Hud 
them  also  in  Switzerland.  However,  this  friendly  reception  was  soon  follaved 
by  pecaecatioD,  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat  barbarous  spirit  of  the  age;  It 
was  not  so  much  the  actual  misdeeds  or  (he  annoyiqg  presenoa  o£  the  atxangen 
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as  their  unusual  customs  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authoritits.  It  was 
also  to  the  prejudice  of  this  miserable  aud  harmless  race  that  they  came  from 
distrieta  more  or  less  in  possession  of  the  Osmana.  They  trere  ic^uded  as  the 
advance  guard  or  a>  the  spies  of  the  "  hereditary  euemies  of  Christendom."  Thus 
the  recpps  <;»f  1479  of  the  Clermau  imperial  diet,  proclaimed,  "  with  regard  to 
thoso  who  are  called  gipsies  aud  couslauily  traverse  the  laud,  eeeiug  that  we  have 
evidnuse  to  show  that  the  said  gipsies  aie  the  spies  and  acoata  of  the  enemy  of 
CUiiatianity,  we  cojmuand  that  they  are  not  tr>  be  suffered  to  enter  or  to  settle 
in  the  countrj",  and  every  atithinity  shall  take  due  measures  to  prevent  such 
settlement  aud  at  the  uest  assembly  shall  bring  forward  such  furiiier  measures 
as  may  aeem  advisable."  In  the  followiug  year  the  diet  of  Freiburg  dedated 
the  gipsies  outlaws ;  that  is  to  say,  the  murderer  of  a  gipsy  weut  unpnnisbed. 
However,  the  gipsies  were  steadily  teinfDicL'd  by  new  arrivals  from  Hungary,  and 
these  measures  produced  little  efl'ecu  In  any  case  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  renew 
tliMn  in  th«  leoeia  of  the  diets  of  1 500, 1544, 154S,  aud  1577.  On  September  20» 
1701,  the  emperor  Leopold  declared  that  on  the  reappearance  of  the  gipaieB  "the 
most  drastic  measures  would  be  taken  against  them."  A  worthy  counterpart  to 
this  decree  is  the  regulation  of  the  Count  of  lieuss,  published  on  July  13, 1711, 
and  made  more  stringent  on  December  12, 1713,  aud  May  9«  1722,  to  the  effect 
tbat  "all  gipaiea  found  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Beusa  were  to  be  ahot  down  on  the 

Every  conceivable  crime  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  gipsies:  among 
other  accusations  it  was  said  that  they  exhumed  dead  bodies  to  satisfy  their 
craving  for  human  flesh.  In  conaequenoe  of  a  ehaige  of  this  nature  foity-five 
gipsies  Tvrre  unjustly  executed  in  17S2  in  the  ctninty  of  Hont  (northwest 
Hungary).  The  accusation  is  based  uj^>on  a  misuuderbtauding  of  their  funeral 
customs,  iu  which  the  strongest  characteristic  of  gipsy  religious  sentiment,  the 
feeling  of  fear,  ia  vigorously  emphasised.  In  a  lonely  tmast  of  the  viDage  diureh- 
yard  or  at  the  edge  of  some  secluded  wood  the  corpse  is  interred,  and  tlie  spot 
iH  inarked  with  a  curious  post  shaped  like  a  wedge,  the  upprr  vrA  of  which  is 
iiurdiy  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the  lower  end  almost  touches 
the  bead  of  the  corpae.  This  custom  ia  connected  with  an  older  use,  now  dia> 
appearing,  in  accordance  with  which  the  relatives  took  away  the  head  of  the 
cx)rpse  after  a  certain  time,  buried  it  elsewhere  and  drove  the  post  deep  into  the 
earth  iu  its  place  —  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
Only  after  complete  putreEsotion  of  the  bodj,  according  to  gipsy  belief,  can 
the  soul  enter  the  "  kingdom  of  the  dead,"  where  it  then  lives  a  life  analogous 
to  that  f)f  earth.  Gipsies  may  have  been  surjirised  in  the  performance  of  this 
custom  aud  have  beeu  consequently  accused  of  eating  the  corpse. 

By  degrees  the  gipsim  advanced  from  Germanj  over  the  neighboring  parts  of 
east  and  northern  Europe.  They  received  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  reign 
of  Vladislav  II  Jag(i)pllon.  In  1501  King  Alexander  I  granted  a  charter  to 
Vasil,  the  "woyt  cyganski"  The  diet  of  1557  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
strangers,  and  this  decree  was  repeated  in  156S,  1578, 1607,  and  1618.  The  gipsiei^ 
however,  found  life  in  this  country  very  tolerable.  They  were  governed  by  a 
leader  of  their  own,  whose  position  was  confirmed  by  the  king  of  Poland  and 
by  Prince  liadizwill  iu  Lithuania.  The  last  of  these  gipsy  "  kings  "  was  Jan 
Ifaroinkiewid  (died  about  1790),  who  was  recogniaed  aa  such  in  1778  by  Kaid 
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Stanislaw  BadizwilL  la  1791  they  were  given  settlements  in  Poland.  At  the 
outset  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  gipsies  eiiteretl  Finland  and  also  the  north  of 
Kuasia.  Catharine  II  put  an  end  to  their  nomadic  existence  by  settling  them  on 
the  orawn  lands,  with  a  guaranteed  immtinitj  from  tazatitHi  for  four  years.  Ifonj 
of  them  are  living  in  Bessarabia  (in  18:34  they  amounted  to  18,73S  out  of  the 
4S,247  in  the  whole  of  Russia  not  including  Poland),  at  Bjelgorod,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taganrog;  but  these  ^outh  Russian  gipsies  generally  came  into 
the  oountiy  through  Koumania  and  not  by  the  circuitous  route  through  Poland. 
Hiey  met  with  far  worse  treatment  in  Sweden ;  the  first  mention  of  tbtin  in  that 
country  belongs  to  1572.  In  16G2  they  were  banislunl  by  a  royal  decree  which 
ordered  the  execution  of  any  gii>sy  who  returned  (a  Moravian  decree  of  1599  is 
couched  in  simOar  teims).  Christian  III  of  Denmark  (wh«fe  the  strangers  had 
been  known  since  1420)  issued  a  decree  in  153G  «*rdering  them  to  kave  the 
country  within  three  months.  After  Frederick  II  had  reiterated  this  order  in 
1561,  Denmark  was  soon  freed  from  the  intruders.  More  fortunate  was  the  fate 
of  those  scattered  bodies  who  reached  England  about  1450  and  Scotland  about 
1402  ;  in  .sjiite  of  their  ijmsrriiition  by  Henry  VIII  in  1531,  and  the  decrees  of  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  their  niimiier.s  increased  con-^iderably  (see  the 
conclusion  for  this  point).  They  were  subject  to  a  "  king  "  from  the  Lee  famOy : 
(he  last  of  these.  King  Joseph  Lee,  died  in  1884.  In  1827  a  society  was 
formed  in  England  to  improve  the  position  of  the  gipsies. 

In  most  of  the  Hoinance  countries  the  gipsies  met  with  an  mifriendly  leeeption 
80  soon  as  they  arrived.  In  1422  they  entered  Italy  (Bologna),  but  aimndoued  the 
country  in  a  few  years,  as  the  derg}  opposed  them  both  in  word  and  deed.  The 
band  which  appeared  in  France  in  1447  was  allowed  only  five  years  of  peace. 
When  (he  gipsies  plundereil  the  little  town  of  la  Cheppe  (northeast  of  Chnhms- 
sur-Marue)  they  were  dnveu  out  by  tiie  pea.sants.  In  scattered  bodies  they 
travelled  about  the  countiy  until  1504.  The  first  decree  of  banishment  was  then 
issued  against  them,  and  was  repeated  with  greater  strit^ncy  in  1539.  Their 
extermination  by  fire  and  .sword  was  decreed  by  the  Parliament  of  Orl&ins  in  1560, 
and  artually  carried  out  by  Lonis  XITl  and  liouis  XIV.  <^uly  a  small  proportion 
of  the  gipsies  were  able  to  tiud  refuge  among  the  L»asque?,  who  had  beeu  visited 
by  individual  gipsies  as  early  as  1538.  But  in  the  night  of  December  6, 1802.  the 
gipsies  in  that  country  were  taken  prisoners,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  order  of 
the  prefect  of  the  lias^e-;  Pyrenees  and  shipped  to  Africa.  In  Spain  a  band  of 
gipsies  appeared  near  Harceloua  in  1447  and  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
They  snfftned  little  or  no  harm  from  the  decree  of  banishment  issued  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  (1499;  repeated  in  1539,  1586,  1619)  or  from  the  prohibition  of 
Philip  TV  of  1633  (extended  in  1661  and  ir!63)  against  their  use  of  their  own 
language  and  their  nomadic  habits.  Greater,  from  another  point  of  view,  was  the 
influence  of  the  regulations  of  Charles  lit  of  September  19, 1783 ;  to  those  gipsies 
who  renounced  the  use  of  their  "  gerigonza  "  (gipsy  language),  wandering  babitSi 
and  dress,  this  decree  granted  toleration ;  it  threw  open  all  offices  to  them,  and 
allowed  them  to  practise  any  trade,  thereby  furthering  the  pi  xess  of  denationali- 
sation. In  southern  Spain  they  continue  a  highly  satisfactory  existenoe  at  the 
present  day. 
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C.  Gipsy  Lite  in  the  Bamube  Disteict 

HUVOABT  and  Transylvania  formed  tbe  aeoood  restiBg-place  and  in  t  aente  die 

new  borne  of  the  j^ipsies  in  Europe.  They  muRt  have  reached  these  countries 
shortly  after  1400,  fur  as  early  as  1416,  gipsies  from  Hungary  are  found  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Sileaia,  and  in  the  leat  of  Germany  in  1417.  Those  who  wandend  to 

Germany  brought  letters  of  commendation  from  the  Hungarian  Palatine  NichoJaa 
Gara  to  Constance,  where  the  emperor  Sigisrauud  was  staying  at  that  time ;  he  was 
thus  induced  to  grant  them  the  charter  previously  mentioned  (its  existence  is  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  of  the  Hungarian  eoont  Thurai  of  the  year  1616).  The  gipsies 
who  were  left  in  Hungary  and  Tiansylvauia  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  like 
the  Iloumauians  and  Jews  who  possessed  no  land,  a?  "serfs  uf  the  king,"  in  so 
far  as  their  settlement  upon  private  property  was  conditional  upon  the  royal 
consent  As  armottrers  they  also  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authorities  (c£  above,  p.  416).  Thus  oo  September  23,  1476*  King 
Matthiaa  allowed  tlie  town  of  Hermaunstndt  to  employ  the  gipsies  upon  neces- 
sary works;  and  on  April  8,  1487,  he  ordered  the  Voivod  to  leave  undisturbed 
those  gipeies  who  had  been  conceded  to  the  people  of  Hermannstadt.  In  1496 
Vladislav  II  granted  a  charter  to  the  Ymvod  Thomas  Polgar,  whereby  be  and 
his  peoplo  were  to  be  left  nnmolested,  as  they  were  then  preparing  munitions 
of  war  lor  Higismund,  the  then  bishop  of  Fiinfkircheu,  As  in  Poland  the  dignity 
of  gipsy  king  had  been  conferred  upon  nobles  before  1731,  so  also  in  TraDsylvauia 
and  Hungary  the  nder  chose  the  chief  Voivod  of  the  gipeies  from  the  tanks  of  the 
nobility.  In  Transylvania  the  position  was  usually  occupied  by  one  nobleman  and 
at  times  by  two.  In  IIuni,aiiy.  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  always  four  chief 
Voivods,  whose  seats  were  Kuab,  I4va,  Szatmdr,  and  Kaschau.  The  gipsies  were 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  one  fiorin  a*  year. 
Under  Peter  Vallou,  who  was  made  chief  Voivod  of  Transylvania  by  Prince  Georg 
K:ik(^czy  (p.  391;,  and  even  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  the  position  was  abolished 
by  law. 

From  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  Thetsa  and  Carpathian  districts* 

the  gipsies  were  especially  famotis  aa  musicians.  In  this  capacity  they  found 
employment  at  the  courts  of  the  prinees  and  magnates;  in  1525  they  were  even 
"  installed  "  at  the  national  assembly  of  Hatvan  as  musicians.  Their  yearning, 
heartrending  melodies,  composed,  as  it  were,  of  passionate  sighs,  are  played  witih 
incomparable  purity,  certainty,  and  feeling.  Soon  this  romantic  people  acquired  a 
privileged  position  among  the  Htingarinns  :  noble  and  citizen,  peasant  and  student, 
alike  delighted  in  the  sound  of  the  gipsy  violin.  These  poetic  nomads  remain  one 
of  the  meet  interesting  features  both  of  the  Hungarian  plains  and  of  the  Transyl* 
vauian  forests.  The  fame  of  such  gipsy  mxisicians  as  liarna,  Berkea,  Bihari,  Pati- 
kasus,  Hdcz,  Salamon,  or  of  the  female  violinist  Zinka  Fanna,  soon  extended  ht 
beyond  the  frontiers. 

Here,  also,  in  Tmnsylvania  and  Hungary  are  to  be  found  the  truest  lyric  poets 
among  the  gipsies,  men  living  in  joyful  seclusion  from  the  world,  w  t  i  lering 
the  world  only  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience.  The  eyn'p!irp  of  a  l)allad 
poetry  among  the  gipsies  has  long  been  denied,  without  due  cousideration  of  the 
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ftet  that  a  people  of  aach       nnuical  talent  oould  not  fail  to  poeseas  a  etora  of 

'ballads.   It  is  difficult  to  iiiia|^t»  anything  more  perfect  than  these  Ijrics,  whidh 

are  to  be  found  am"na  the  wanderin;^  gipsies  of  Hiingary  and  the  Balkan  territo- 
ries by  those  who  wiU  take  the  pains  to  search.  The  authorship  of  these  songs 
is  nnknown ;  they  come  forth  from  the  people,  and  remain  a  national  poeseBsion. 
One  poetess  only  has  left  two  hundred  and  Hfty  gipsy  poems  in  writing,  the  Seryian 
■wandering  gipsy  Oima  Ranjieic  (died  1891).  Beauty  and  education  were  the  curse 
of  her  life.  A  reader  of  her  poems  published  in  a  German  translation  can  recon- 
struct a  life  of  suffering,  of  desperate  struggle,  and  unfultilled  hope.  Beyond  this, 
the  inteUeetnal  aehieremMitB  of  the  gipsies  are  few.  Whether  the  Madonna  painter 
Antonio  de  Solan[o],  known  as  il  Zingaro  (about  1382-1455),  or  the  English myatic* 
John  Banyan,  are  tn  be  accounted  gipsies,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  gipsy  wuiiieu  tsam  a  fair  amount  of  money  by  the  practice  of  incantations, 
fortime^elling,  card  play,  and  the  like,  and  enjoy  a  reputation  among  the  villagers 
as  leedies  and  magicians.  Tn  the  belief  of  this  outcast  people  there  are  women  and 
sometimes  men  in  posse?;si on  of  supernatural  powers,  either  inherited  or  acquired. 
Most  of  the  female  magicians  (chohalji;  also  known  as  "good  women "  =  latche 
romnQ  have  been  trained  bj  their  mothers  from  earty  childluMd  and  have  inherited 
the  neeessary  prestige.  They  play  a  considerable  part  in  all  the  fisnuly  festivals  of 
the  wandering  gipsies. 

In  otlier  countries  these  rcstk"^s  strangers  liave  been  forced  t<>  «'^f*le  down; 
but  most  of  the  gipsies  in  Hungary,  in  the  liaikans  (the  Mohammedan  ZajAni),  and 
In  America  oontinue  their  nonwdic  existence  at  the  present  day,  almost  invariably 
within  the  limits  of  the  countiy  or  nati<mality  in  question,  hence  they  are  able  to 
maintain  their  ancient  customs  more  or  less  imchanged.  But  in  these  countries  the 
governments  have  taken  a  truly  benevolent  interest  in  the  gipsies,  and  have  done 
their  beet  to  make  them  a  settled  and  civilized  race.  Thus  by  a  regulation  of 
Kovember  13, 17Gl,the  queen-empress  Maria  Theresa  ordered  the  name  "gipsy  "  to 
be  ehaiiged  to  that  of  "  new  Hungarian  "  (in  ^fag}-ar,  v]  magyarok)  and  the  gipsies 
to  be  settled  in  the  Banate.  The  authorities  built  them  huts,  and  gave  them  seed, 
and  even  cattle;  but  as  soon  as  the  supplies  were  consumed,  the  objects  of  this 
benevolence  started  ^in  upon  their  wanderings.  Only  a  small  body  remained 
and  became  a  settled  industrial  community.  On  November  29, 1767,  Maria  There.  a 
issued  another  runl  more  stringent  edict,  to  the  effect  that  the  gipsy  children  were 
to  be  taken  away  and  bruughi  up  by  "Christian"  i)eople  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  while  the  marriage  of  gipsies  was  absolutely  prohibited.  This  edict  produced 
little  or  no  effect  in  comparison  with  the  trouble  involved.  On  October  9, 1783, 
Joseph  II  issued  a  "general  regrilation"  containing  the  following  severe  condi- 
tions :  gipsy  children  were  not  to  run  about  naked  in  public  places,  and  were  to  be 
tahm  early  to  scbool  and  to  drardt  All  children  above  four  years  of  ag^  most  be 
redistributed  every  two  years  among  the  neighbouring  communities  in  order  to 
secure  diversity  of  instruction.  Adults  wore  strictly  pruhibiicd  from  wanderinfr; 
even  the  settled  gipsies  were  only  to  visit,  tlie  yearly  market  under  special  super- 
vision. They  were  forbidden  to  trade  as  horse  dealers.  The  use  of  their  language 
was  forbiddcm  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  strokes,  and  intermarriage  was  sMctly 
prohibited.  More  indulgent  were  the  instructions  i.ssued  on  April  1 5,  l7M,add«ea' 
nos  Hunnohrorfenstm  et  ITradmhticn'iem.  Tlie  six  hundred  families  living  in  the 
Bttkovina,  according  to  the  othcial  register  of  1800,  seem  to  have  been  all  settled. 
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In  the  first  hiilf  of  the  nineteenth  century,  political  confusion  and  attempts  to 
secure  freedom  bo  entirdy  occupied  the  attention  of  the  state  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deal  further  witli  the  gipsy  proUcm   Attempts  to  settle  the  gipsies  were 

niaile  by  jtrivate  imiiv  iiiual.^.  Bishop  John  H^m  opened  a  gipsy  schfcl  at  Szat- 
niar  in  1857,  and  the  priest  Ferdinaiul  Farkas  founded  an  educational  institution 
^  at  Xeuhiiusel;  both  experiments  speedily  came  tu  an  end.  The  efforts  of  the 
Servian  govemmeDt  to  put  m  end  to  the  wanderii:^  of  the  Mohammedan  tent 
gipsies  ("  gurbeti ")  were  more  successful  between  1860  and  1870.  Little  effect  was 
jirofhined  by  the  decree  of  the  Hungarian  ministry  of  the  interior  j'r>th:lnting 
vagrancy,  issued  on  July  9,  1867.  The  archduke  Joseph,  who  was  well  acii^uainied 
with  the  nomadic  gipsies,  settled  several  bmilies,  hut  in  less  than  ten  years  they 
had  all  deserted  their  new  home.  The  gipsies  have  a  kind  of  "  residence  "  in  Debrec- 
zin,  formerly  a  pure  Majiyar  town.  A  few  years  ago  the  Hungarian  government 
auuounceil  their  intention  of  taking  the  work  of  settlement  in  hand  with  greater 
seriousnessw 

Numbers  of  gijisies  settle  down  everj-year  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
Thus  not  only  in  Hungary,  but  also  in  the  other  coimtries  of  Europe,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Roumania,  the  number  of  gipsies  is  decreasing  every  year. 

About  1800  there  were  one  hmidred  thousfind  pipsies  m  Scotland  alone,  while  in 
1805  there  were  only  twelve  thousand  in  the  whole  of  the  British  islands.  In 
Prussia,  where  they  were  left  in  comparative  peace  imiil  the  ordinance  of  1872, 
there  are  hardly  eleven  thousand ;  noteworthy  are  the  small  col<mies  which  have 

survived  in  Lorraine  from  the  French  period  in  the  parishes  of  Barenthal,  "Wiesen- 
thril,  and  Gotzenbnick.  At  the  ^>reseiit  day  thrT(>  may  be  a^MiUt  nine  hundi^ 
lUt>usand  gipsies  in  Eurupe,  uud  at  least  as  many  again  in  ihu  other  continents  of 
the  world. 
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EASTERN  EUROPE 

Br  PROFESSOR  DR.  VLADIMIR  MILKOWICZ 


V  GEOGRAFHIGAC  AND  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

THERE  is  no  Uuuudar^'  line  in  Europe  more  important,  iiistorically  and 
geograpIiiciiDy,  than  that  which  runs  in  a  northwestern  direction  from 
the  niuinh  of  the  Danube  along  the  rampart  of  the  CariMhians  and 
the  liiirthcni  frnnLior  of  I]i)lu'iiiia,  a.s  far  as  the  Eieseugebii-ge  and  the 
Erzgebirge,  then  follows  the  Elbe  (which  here  penetrates  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  ranges),  and  finally  diverging  eastward  of  it,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Vistiila, 
reaches  the  Baltic  Sea.  Europe  is  thus  divided  into  two  distinct  portiona,  or  rather 
two  distinct  worlds  (cf.  Vol.  VII,  p.  1).  All  the  countries  and  states  which  lie  to 
the  wp?t  of  this  line  foruietl,  and  to  some  dcp^rcc  still  f<»nn  at  the  present  day,  a 
separate  and  distinct  whole,  whicli  is  difl'ereniiated  fiuni  the  eastern  half. 

The  Romans  had  once  advanced  as  far  as  this  frontier;  but  although  th^ 
crossed  the  Elbe  and  entertained  hui>es  uf  reaching  the  Vistula,  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  otlier  <'k\c.  After  the  fall  of  the  lionian 
Empiie  the  Western  states  continued  to  develop  on  the  foundation  laid  by  tlie 
Romans.  Politically  they  favoured  the  idea  of  the  Roman  World^Empire,  adhered 
vvdimtarily  or  involuntarily  to  the  German  Empire  as  representing  that  idea,  and 
in  contrast  to  tlie  eastern  half  api)oatcd  as  a  uniied  whole,  with  the  iuclinati'-n  and 
duty  of  advancing  eastwards.  At  the  same  time  ihe  fabric  reared  by  Charles  the 
Great  and  Otto  the  Great  had  a  religious  side  and  character.  All  the  threads  of 
Wertem  diplomacy  oonvei^ged  upon  Rome:  Rome  was  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe.  One  ideal,  one  religit)n,  one  language,  and  one  civilization  were  the  com- 
mon property  of  Wesiem  EurojM?.  The  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  (cf.  YoL  IV, 
pi.  39)  were  the  original  home  of  the  ancient  civilization  wliicli  in  tnne  conquered 
Ihe  whole  continent  The  eyes  of  the  Western  nations  were  always  turned  towards 
this  cradle  of  all  intellectual  effort  and  movement 

Eastward  of  that  j^real  (liviilin^r  line  the  case  was  different.  Tlie  tril^es  who 
dwelt  there  were  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  of  tl>e  Meditenauean  for  two 
thousand  years ;  their  part  in  history  had  been  played  to  some  extent  behind  the 
curtain.  Now  and  again  some  tidings  of  their  existence  reached  the  Greeks^ 
Knnian.'?,  and  Teuton?,  or  a  warlike  nation  from  tlie  East  crossed  the  boundary 
wail  and  disturbed  the  order  of  the  uncieut  world,  but  only  to  be  absorbed  in  it. 
Eastern  Eumpe  had  stiil  to  be  discovered. 
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A.  ThI  E&BLB8T  IinOBMATION:  HnODOTDB 


The  Fhaeniciaos  aud  the  Greeks  were  the  tirst  to  collect  iuf  urmatiou  as  to  Eastern 
tad  Noitharn  Euiope.   Greek  merehanta  drove  a  flouriBhing  trade  in  the  fifth  oen* 

tury  before  the  ClirLstiau  era,  nut  ouly  iu  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia,  but  also  on  the  shores  of  the  lUack  Sea  and  further  northwards.  They 
owned  factories)  everywhci'e  iu  the  hmin  of  the  Kuxine  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
ihey  soiled  with  their  wares  up  the  rivets,  and  reached  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
whence  they  obtained  the  valuable  amber.  Herodotus  applied  to  them  when  he 
took  in  hand  his  htstor}-.  He  collected  information,  fables,  and  legends;  besides 
this,  the  apf^rently  earliest  aud  certainly  tlie  most  extensive  of  his  journeys  of 
exploration  had  as  its  objective  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Ftmtus.  His 
work  is  the  first  important  source  of  information  as  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  cal> 
tured  Greek  had  reached  a  far  higher  plane  of  ci\nlization  than  the  nations  of  those 
r^ioos  whose  history  he  took  upon  himself  to  write.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
learn  much  from  his  work.  A  peculiar  spirit  finds  utterance  in  it  At  the  present 
day  its  venerable  antiquity  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  Our  deponent  pro- 
fesses to  lift  till'  veil  from  this  hoary  past;  but  while  we  eafjerly  look  to  him  for 
detail,  we  notice  finally,  to  our  regret,  that  we  have  learned  very  little.  lUvers  and 
mountains  bear  in  Herodotus  quite  different  names  from  those  familiar  to  us 
to-day.  The  country  is  apparently  inhabited  by  otiiet  rai  es  than  those  whose  histoiy 
we  here  wish  to  relate.  Tn  bis  Fourtli  I'ook  he  talks  of  Scythians,  Agathyrsi,  Sauro- 
niates,  Alazunes,  and  other  races.  Aud  yet  when  we  compare  with  this  the  later 
accounts,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  from  the  whole  oatntive  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  same  nations  which  afterwards  played  a  historical  role  there;  only 
we  cannot  prove  it.  TIio  Greeks,  naturally  enough,  gave  names  of  their  own  to 
the  tribes  which  they  met,  the  rivers  which  they  navigated,  and  the  mountains 
which  they  saw.  But  when  Herodotus  himself  relates  that  many  tribes  in  the 
Korth  spoke  a  half-Greek,  half-f<»reiga  language,  w  e  may  certainly  conclude  that 
branches  of  the  Indo-Gi  rtnanic  family  were  settled  there,  who  still  employed  to 
express  many  ideas  much  the  same  words  as  the  Greeks. 

In  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus'  history  everything  blends  together ;  there  is  a 
fantastic  mixture  of  delight  in  a  wild  life  with  deep  and  noble  thoughts,  of  Sound 
critici.sni  with  cbilili.sli  naiselL^  of  truth  with  fables  and  legends.  If  we  test  one 
account  and  compare  it  with  the  others,  we  may  censure  the  author ;  but  if  we 
have  read  the  whole  work,  we  can  only  be  grateful  to  the  learned  Greek.  His 
history  is  motley,  because  be  has  made  use  of  miscellaneous  authorities  without 
testing  them.  He  relate.s  of  the  Scythians  that  they  did  not  build  either  towns 
or  fortresses,  but  were  roaming  teut-dweller;!,  a  natit/n  of  mounted  archere;  that 
they  did  not  live  uu  the  crops  they  sowed,  but  ou  eatlle-breeding,  and  carried  their 
homes  on  waggons, — that  is  to  say,  th^  were  nomads.  When  he  proceeds  to  tell 
ns  that  the  Scj^thians  annually  offered  in  sacrifice  cattle,  and  h(»rse.s  e.'^jiei  ially,  and 
tlirr  they  slaughtered  fifty  horses  on  the  death  of  the  king,  we  shall  be  reminded 
thai  the  horse  was  held  sacred  by  the  Northern  Slavs  and  the  Lithuanians,  and 
was  kept  by  them  in  temples ;  and  also  that  in  the  year  1000  the  son  of  a  PoUsb 
prince  offered  in  a  monastery  of  the  South  as  a  present  to  the  saint  his  sword  and 
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a  vrhite  horse.    But  Herodotus  telb  na  how  the  sword  was  h^ly  revered  by  the 

Scythians,  and  how  sacrifices  werf  innrlr  and  oaths  takrn  over  it  and  other 
•u-pr!pnrt<5.  The  sword  stood  in  similarly  high  honour  with  the  Poles ;  in  the  t«uth 
century  the  liussiaus  swore  on  their  swords  to  keep  their  treaty  with  Byzantium. 
Hie  olid  Arabs  rdate  tliat  the  Buasians  laid  a  sword  before  every  new-bom  diild 
and  said, "  I  leave  thee  no  property  to  inherit;  thou  wilt  only  have  what  thou 
winnest  with  this  sword."  The  Hti5?sian  swoHs  were  famous  among  the  Arabs, 
and  the  tribe  of  the  Polanes  exacted  a  tribute  iu  swords  (unless  indeed  it  was 
moae}  in  the  shape  o!  swords,  such  as  oocasaonally  was  used  in  Asia).  Herodotna 
tells  lis  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  among  the  Scythians,  how  they  threw  up  a  large 
mound  over  the  king's  grave,  being  eager  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible  —  these 
were  the  mogile  or  gomile  customary  in  all  Slavonic  countries.  "  The  .Scythian, 
country  is  poor  in  timber,"  says  Herodotus.  "  Hemp  grows  in  this  country  both 
wild  ttid  sown,  and  from  it  they  make  cloths ; "  this  b  still  so.  "  They  never 
batlie  their  bodies  in  water;"  "  thcqr  keep  no  slaves;"  this  also  has  usnally 
been  the  case  among  the  Slavs. 

Geography  is  the  foundation  of  history.  And  if  Herodotus  knows  little  of 
those  countries,  the  oplanation  lies  in  the  foot  that  he  had  only  travelled  over  an. 
inconsiderable  part  of  them,  while  he  describes  the  rest  merely  from  hearsay. 
Scytliia  for  him  lay  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  where  the  largest  rivers  rose. 
No  one  could  with  certainty  say  what  lay  to  the  north  of  these  impassable 
mountains.  On  the  nearer  side  he  placed  the  homes  of  the  Argippeans  (or 
Argimpfcans,  also  Arimphicans),  who  were  afterwards  fancifully  connected  with 
the  Rhiprean  Motmtaius.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Casjiian  and  the 
Baltic  was  equally  unknown.  The  region  between  the  Black  Sea  and  that  remote 
North  could  uol  be  correctly  delineated;  consequently  as  lute  us  the  sixteenth 
century  the  anroehs  of  the  North  were  depicted  in  the  maps  grazing  in  the 
iaunediate  vidnity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  name  "  Hyperboreans "  whieh  Herodotus 
gives  to  that  people,  shows  the  vagueness  of  the  picture  which  the  ancients  drew 
of  the  Far  North.  Sopliocles  poetically  calls  this  country  "  the  sources  of  night.'* 
Since  the  Crreeks  designated  the  North  genemlly  by  Boreas  (the  region  of  the 
North  wind),  they  could  not  give  to  the  region  beyond  any  other  name  than. 
"Hyperborean,"  —  the  land  beyond  the  North  ;  a  ]iroiif  that  they  considered  it  as 
lying  outside  the  range  of  knowledge.  But  if  the  few  facts  that  Herodotus  relates 
still  partly  apply  to  thj  peoples  living  there  to-day,  we  may  certainly  believe  iu 
the  continuity  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Europe —  taken  as  a  whole,  of  course— > 
from  his  times  down  to  our  own.  Only  we  ought  not  to  look,  as  is  usually  done^ 
for  the  primitive  Slavs  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Snrmatians  (whom  Herodotus 
transplanted  to  the  Volga),  but  rather  in  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  The  most 
recent  investigation  identifies  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Akni  of  the  barbarian 
migrations,  the  lases  of  the  old  Russian  chromdes,  and  the  modern  Ossetes  in 
the  Caucasus.  We  must  certainlv  assume  that  different  races  wete  intended  bv 
"Sarmatians"  and  "Scythians."  But  even  on  the  Scythian  hypothesis  we  are 
confronted  with  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  in  any  case  noteworthy  that  even 
then  Greek  customs  began  to  spread  auMiig  those  peo^es,  whom  Herodotus  possibly 
designated  by  the  generic  name  of  Scythians.  Not  only  did  the  princes  marry 
(rreek  brides,  but  some  of  them  undertook  long  joumejs  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  civili2ation  of  Greece. 
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B,  TBB  GEOGBAraiCAL  LiMITATtONS  OF  THB  SlPABATIOH  OF  EASTEBV 

Europe  feoh  the  West 

Other  historiass  after  Herodotus  have  oertaiulj  undertaken  to  give  an  account 

of  KasUnn  Europe,  but  we  learu  nothing  more  from  them ;  at  the  be?t  they  (-uly 
widen  our  geograpliiral  knowlfil^e.  It  is  not  until  tlie  eiplilli  and  ninth  cen- 
turies A.  P.  that  more  light  is  thrown  upon  those  couathes.  W  e  then  hud  iu  those 
parts  two  properly  constituted  states,  the  Russian  and  Polisii,  together  with  others 
whidi  were  subsequently  merged  in  them.  But  the  most  fantastic  ideas  still  pre- 
vail as  to  the  cotintrv-  nnfi  people.  The  sti  iiies  which  Hennloius  tuld  about  Amazons, 
and  bald  one-eyed  beings  with  the  head  ut  a  dog  or  the  feet  of  a  goat,  are  almost 
all  repeated  by  the  learned  pedagogue  Adam  of  Bremen  (f  c  1076)  and  the 
Minoiite  John  de  Piano  Cbrpini  (f  1252).  Eastern  Europe  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  ceuturj'  was  so  little  l<Mnwn  to  the  West  that  sj^ecial 
embassies  were  sent  to  explore  it.  This  seclusion  was  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  a  system  of  politics,  religion,  and  culture  which 
soon  produced  a  rival  to  Rome  in  the  East.  In  the  one  empire  Latin,  in  the  other 
Greek,  was  the  prevailing  language. 

It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  paths  of  Poland  and  T?u<5-':ia  would  part :  for  while 
Poland,  subjugated  by  Germany,  joined  the  Eoman  (Jhuicli  and  entered  the  world 
of  Western  culture,  Russia  remained  true  to  Bysantium.  Neverthdess  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Poland  had,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  natural  necessity,  shifted 
to  the  East;  the  statesmen  of  this  kingdom  later  turned  their  faces  to  the  Ea?t  as 
though  drawn  by  some  magnetic  influence.  The  small  Polish  territory  wliich  was 
formed  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  soon  stretehed  beyond  the  Dnieper. 
That  geographical  and  hanlly  noticeable  dividing  line  proved  stronger  than  the 
etlorts  of  (he  nations.  The  race  which  iwisscd  this  line  remained  invariably 
inclined  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  into  which  it  had  once  entered.  It  made 
little  difference  that  a  good  part  of  the  outer  fringe  of  Western  Europe  was  occu- 
pied by  Slavs:  the  boundary  line  se]iarated  the  Slavonic  world  into  two  divisions. 
If  any  one  inquire«5  where  Eastern  Europe  begins,  he  must  be  referred  to  that 
boundary.  The  relation  between  these  two  spheres  wus  usually  sucli  that  the 
West  attacked  the  East,  because  it  felt  the  impulse  to  prop  ^ate  Western  ideas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  I^atins,  Germans,  or  Wester-^  Slavs,  all  were  eager 
to  spread  themselves  over  the  East;  an  overflowing  civili7ation  and  euerjjy  may 
have  urged  them  toward  the  East,  where  every  effort  seemed  to  be  remunerative. 
The  East,  on  the  contrary,  was  mostly  oonoemed  with  guarding  its  isolation.  Once 
more  we  shall  involuntarily  be  reminded  of  what  Herodotus  said  about  the 
Scythians:  thai  they  on  no  account  allowed  foreign  usages  to  be  introduced,  but 
put  to  death  ail  disseminators  of  Hellenic  customs. 

We  see  from  this  case  how  dependent  man  is  on  environment.  Hie  great 
expanse  of  continent  which,  stretching  eastward  from  that  dividing  line,  is  bordered 
on  the  east  by  the  I'ral,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Baltic,  lias  special  characteristics.  While  Western  Europe  is  traversed  almost 
everywhere  by  long  and  occasionally  gigantic  mountain  chains,  nature  would  seem 
in  the  East  to  have  been  denied  the  power  to  rear  such  Alpine  heights.  As  \vc 
leave  the  Carpathians,  a  boundless  plain,  gradually  sinking,  widens  out  northward 
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and  eastward.  It  is  a  self-contained  continent,  nowhere  encroached  tipon  hy  the 
sea,  extending  from  the  rampart  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  Mouniaiiis  fwr 
a  distance  oi  almost  two  thousand  miles,  and  in  the  other  direction  from  the 
Crimean  peninsula  to  tbe  extreme  nortti  aDotber  two  thousand  miles  or  wore. 
This  immense  levd  area  is  marked  out  into  three  great  divisions  by  tiro  slight 
elevations  of  the  country,  wliieh  stretch  from  west  to  east,  and,  like  river  banks, 
enclose  the  plain  properly  so  called.  The  ceulial  plain  rises  ' uly  ^.ome  three 
hundred  to  five  himdred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  two  other  pluins  are  nob 
much  higher.  The  southern  elevation,  which  begins  among  the  Carpathians  in  the 
Vistida  region,  and  stretching  in  a  band  of  several  miles*  breadth  over  Podoliai 
Volhynia,  Chelm,  Kiev,  and  ^Saratov  j  iins  the  Ural  Mountains,  has  an  average 
height  of  hfteeu  hundred  feet :  it  only  reaches  a  height  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  foet  in  the  Sandomir  Erzgebirge  on  the  Lysa  Gora  (Kahlenbeig),  where  the 
8wiety  Kxxy*  (Holy  C^oss),  the  oldest  monastery  of  Poland,  is  situated.  The 
northern  ridge,  which  separates  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Litluiania  from  the  cnn.st 
of  the  Baltic,  and  stretches  from  the  Elbe  eastward  to  the  sources  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Volga,  does  not  once  reach  a  h^ht  of  thirteen  hundred  feet. 
The  Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  Euroj  e  fn  >m  Asia,  rise,  except  in  some  few 
peaks,  only  from  six  hundred  to  nhw.  huntlrcd  feet ;  on  the  European  side  their 
slope  is  so  gradual  that  the  watershed  can  hardly  be  distinguislu  d. 

The  whole  plain  of  Europe  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  and  was  only  dramcd 
when  the  water  found  an  outlet  pardy  northward,  partly  southward.  The  soil 
contains  (aiart  from  a  broad  band  of  archaic  strata  which  here  lies  uppermost) 
mostly  later  marine  deposit?,  such  as  clay,  mar],  chalk,  or  spong}'  sandstone,  and 
is  tmicjue  on  account  of  tlie  simplicity  of  its  internal  structure.  The  geological 
strata  are  indeed  nowhere  tUted  but  lie  eveiywhere  in  h<nizontal  layers,  and  for 
enormous  distances  produce  a  uniform  soil  adapted  to  uniform  cultivation.  The 
histr»ry  of  those  nations  who  dwelt  there  is  similar.  Evprything  here  bears  the 
Stamp  of  uniformity,  of  the  want  of  variation,  of  a  spirit  immutable  and  persistent, 
of  an  intellect  wfaidi  is  inherently  conservativa  While  in  the  West  one  thought 
drove  out  another,  old  systems  were  replaced  by  new*  and  men  expended  their 
energy  in  different  direction.';,  the  nations  in  the  Ea<!t  lived  for  centuries  on  a  few 
ideas,  without  noticing  that  these  were  liable  to  decay.  If  we  wished  to  map  out 
the  intellectual  movement  of  mankind  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  one  or  two  lines  would  be  sufficient ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
these  long,  in  order  to  represent  the  ]K»rsistency  of  the  development. 

Where  nature  is  uniforjn,  the  human  mind  'uvl^  little  incentive.  An  endless 
horizon,  completely  timberless,  where  the  eye  of  man  iias  no  point  on  whicli  to  rest, 
stretehee  far  and  wide  in  the  south.  Man  can  move  unhindered  in  every  direetioa 
over  this  luzuriuiUy  giasay  steppo  without  being  seen,  but  also  without  seeing  any* 
thin*;.  Here  was  the  arena  of  ilie  nomads.  Here  arose  the  Ukraine  with  its  free 
Cossack  life,  the  life  of  deserters.  ^Vhen  once  a  man  liad  escaped  to  the  steppe  no 
ttaoe  of  him  could  be  discov^ed.  Stretched  out  in  the  grass  or  cowering  in  the  reeds, 
the  Cossack  lay  in  wait  for  the  Tartars ;  he  crawled  with  his  face  to  the  ground 
and  listened,  to  dot<'ct  the  tramp  of  a  horse  or  the  approach  of  a  liostile  troop. 
The  foes  were  often  only  a  few  paces  apart  from  each  other  without  suspecting  it. 
Except  for  the  botmdless  prairie,  the  man  saw  only  the  firmament  of  heaven  above 
him.  Thero  was  thus  nothing  left  for  him  bat  to  absorb  himself  into  his  own 
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individuality.  No  people  in  the  world  can  compare  with  that  of  Tittle  Russia  in 
the  number  of  its  poets.  The  Dumy,  those  long  melancholy,  plaintive  monologues 
and  recitatives^  could  only  be  produced  in  this  steppe.  The  poets  lament  and  coo- 
yene  with  the  wind,  the  staiai  or  with  the  birds.  Nattire  was  the  reel  poet,  jnen 
merely  her  interpreter.  But  these  interminable  thoughts  ended  fay  lulling  bis 
intellect  to  sleep.  No  one  could  reflect  here  on  the  most  wei^htv  qiiejstions  ci 
mankind,  and  from  want  of  stone  and  timber  no  civilization  could  aiise  of  itself. 

Sandy  and  salt  steppes,  where  v^table  life  almost  ceases,  stretch  tovmrds  the 
southeast  Caravans  came  from  distant  parts  to  extract  the  veluable  salt  from  the 
dried-up  salt  lakes  and  to  trade  in  it.  Their  promoters  {aumal-ij)  travelled  in  com- 
panies the  whole  summer  long  as  far  as  the  Don  and  ihe  Caspian  Sea,  always 
ready  to  fight  and  face  any  dangers.   Their  exploits  were  glorified  in  song. 

This'monotoDous  waste  was  only  varied  by  the  rivers,  especially  the  IHiieper, 
which  Herodotus  had  already  declared  to  be  the  roost  useful  stream  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  Nile.  Popular  poetry  especially  sang  its  praises.  Orchards  and  small 
woods,  a  surprising  sight  in  this  dreary  waste,  were  found  in  the  deeply  cut  channels 
of  these  rivws;  no  wonder  they  were  the  theme  of  soog  I 

Those  intMmioable  plains,  extending  into  A nia,  produced  one  peculiarity,  which 
left  its  stamp  on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  European  as  well  as  on  the  Western 
Asiatic  nations ;  here,  and  here  only,  must  have  been  the  original  home  of  the 
horse.  So  far  as  our  information  reaches,  the  horse  here  was  always  the  most 
important  domestic  animal  and  the  truest  friend  of  man.  If  we  read  the  accounta 
of  the  Scythians  in  Herodotus,  those  of  the  Sarmatians  in  Ovid,  or  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  the  Slavs  and  Lithuanians,  we  always  find  man  accompanied  by  the 
horse.  This  was  the  true  Paradise  for  nomad  horsemen.  Here  the  kumiss  (mare's 
miUe)  was  dmnk  and  horseflesh  eaten,  as  at  the  present  day ;  and  only  recently  the 
horse  has  been  found  here  in  its  wild  state.  Tlie  horse  was  held  sacred  by  these 
h>ndos;  indeed  we  can  detect,  even  within  liistoric4il  t::ji!'-',  '^ome  traces  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  horse.  By  the  Southerners  the  horse  was  cou;>eerat€d  to  the  gods,  and 
similarly  it  was  worshipped  in  temples  by  the  northern  Slavs.  The  subject  of  every 
second  or  third  song  is  Uie  horses 

The  soijtli  of  Eastern  Europe  seems  in  earlier  times  to  have  been  mainly  occu- 
pied by  Turkish  tribes  from  Central  Asia,  These  were  the  first  who  uudert-Kik 
expeditious  to  Europe  in  search  of  lands  to  conquer ;  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  barbarian  migrations,  and  sometimes  founded  empires  —  only  because  they 
were,  as  hcnsemen,  superior  to  others  in  the  art  of  war.  The  use  of  cavalr}*  in 
Europe  is  thus  in  the  last  resort  to  be  traced  to  those  Turks.  The  Slavs  designate 
various  objects  connected  with  riding  by  expressions  of  Turkish  origin.  It  was 
from  these  nations  that  the  peoples  of  the  West  first  learnt  the  nse  of  stirrups. 

Almost  the  whole  steppe  zone  in  the  south  of  Easu  rn  Europe  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  elevation  which  traverses  the  country  from  tlie  Car]vathians  to  the  Volga. 
North  of  that,  where  the  real  }»lains  stretch  oui,  the  country  is  quite  diWereut. 
Forests  predominate  there,  and  a  fertile  soil,  covered  with  a  layer  thirteen  to 
sucteen  feet  thick,  of  black  earth,  extends  over  some  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  Here  we  have  the  cradle  of  the  Kussian  State.  The  country  was  covered 
with  immense  forests  of  dci  i  luous  trees;  the  pines  and  firs  do  not  begin  before 
the  frontier  of  Siberia  is  reached.  The  forests  were  the  homes  of  foxes,  bearS|, 
sables,  and  wolves,  whose  skins  formed  the  most  important  artide  of  trade.  For  a 
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long  pariod  up  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centiiiies,  and  sometimes  even  later, 

the  taxes  were  paid  iu  t-kins.  The  life  which  the  inhabitauts  led  in  these  regions 
was  harder  and  hmtp  h;i7f\'d<>u.s.  But  the  chase  is  the  training  school  for  the  bab- 
tletield.    The  lius^siim  ui  thu  fortists  cout^uered  the  Iwiuidian  ut'  the  steppes. 

Fttitlier  to  the  north  the  coontry  begins  to  be  better  watered.  The  rivers  rise 
here ;  there  are  innumerable  lakes,  until  in  Finland, "  the  land  of  the  thousand 
lakp^."  they  influence  the  the  plant  growth,  the  cliuiate,  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  The  country  retains  this  character  further  to  the  west,  towards  the  Vistula 
and  the  Oder.  No  ehaoge  eoald  be  greater  from  the  treeless  and  waterless  steppes 
of  the  south  ;  all  sorts  of  obstacles  ai-e  thrown  across  the  path  of  man  in  the  north 
through  the  lakes  and  rivers.  When  Xing  Sigisniund  1  of  Poland  on  one  occa- 
sion inarf'bfd  witli  his  army  twenty-five  leagues  fruni  Orsza  to  Smolen.ski,  three 
bundled  and  lurty  bridges  bad  to  be  built  acroaa  swamps,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Here 
dvilisation  had  only  with  difficuKy  been  able  to  take  root :  change  and  variety 
alone  rouse  the  human  intelle  ct  to  action. 

In  the  northeast  the  Tundra  spreads  over  a  surface  of  half  a  million  square 
miles ;  this  is  a  swampy  moor,  covered  with  a  dense  carpet  of  mosses  and  lichens 
and  '«rith  ground-ioe,  whidi  even  in  summer  melts  at  most  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
so  that  it  can  even  then  be  crossed  in  sledges.  On  the  other  hand  the  oountiy  in 
the  west,  in  the  well-watered  district  of  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  is  remarkably 
fertile.  Broad  plains,  covered  with  forests,  take  the  place  here  of  the  bills.  The 
Vistula  flows  there  through  a  wide  valley,  whose  borders  are  not  alwap  traceable, 
in  a  placid  rtream  toward  the  north.  At  Modltn  it  first  apjuroachee  die  northern 
elevation.  Here,  iu  Great  Poland,  lies  the  cradle  of  the  Polish  State.  West 
of  t!ie  Vistula  the  fertUe  upland  regions  of  the  old  Polish  voivodships  Rawa, 
Lenc^yca,  Kalisz,  Poseu,  Gneseu,  Kujavia  stretch  out  as  far  as  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe.  Hers  are  some  kJces  xuund  which  the  oldest  Polish  folk-tales  elusto*.  Since 
the  Pblish  territory  is  not  divided  from  lUi^ia  by  any  natural  line,  the  history  of 
these  empires  often  blends.  If  the  frontiers  were  not  di  fined  by  nature,  the  two 
neighbours  had  often  to  tight  about  the  boundary.  After  the  leuib  ceuturj-,  at  one 
time  the  Bussian  prince  took  a  piece  of  territory  from  the  Polish  monarch,  at  another 
he  was  deprived  of  some  of  his  own.  It  seemed  that  the  great  idain  oould  toler- 
ate tlie  existence  of  one  state,  but  not  of  two,  in  contrast  to  tlie  west  and  the 
south,  where  the  strongly  marked  coutigui-ation  of  the  country  or  the  numerous 
peninsulas  and  islands  favoured  the  development  of  several  states  close  to  each 
other.   This  is  the  characteristio  difference  between  Western  and  Eartetn  Burope. 


C.  Points  of  Resembiance  jlHO  Difvekence  between  Eussu  aud  Poland 

The  Russian  Empire  arose  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  East  European  plain, 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  water^lied.  North  of  it  stretched  away  the  drear}- 
waste,  south  of  it  lay  the  limitless  steppe.  Russia,  thus  enclosed  by  two  barriers 
to  all  cnltiiie,  Mmainied  for  a  long  Mme  separated  frton  the  Western  civiUsation  and 
unknown  to  it^  a  world  apart  One  waterway  alone,  that  of  the  Dnieper,  led 
across  it.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  Russia  sooner  or  later  inevitably  rested  on  this 
great  waterway.  "  Kiev  shall  become  the  mother  of  all  Russian  towns,"  said  the 
Itussiaa  prince  who  transferred  his  court  to  timt  place. 
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At  that  time  certainly  there  were  no  practical ik""  rentes  iti  the  conntri*  cxcejit 
the  rivers.  The  Uus^iaQ  ruads  hud  luug  since  bccuue  impassable.  It  was  not 
until  the  leign  of  Alexander  I  that  highroads  were  constructed ;  but  the  work 
progressed  so  slowly  that  Roasia,  even  in  1896,  hardly  possesseil  twelve  thousand 
versts  of  them.  Only  in  those  coimtries  win  re  civilization  reaches  a  hi^h  le\ d,  as, 
for  exam})le,  in  the  Persian  or  Komau  Empire,  is  attention  given  to  the  ioruiatiou  of 
a  good  network  of  ruads,  which  in  itself  again  ^  i-omotes  the  spread  of  iiupeiialiatie 
ideas.  Watervajs  were*  therefore,  the  most  important  means  of  intercourse  in 
Hussia,  especially  since  out  of  the  entire  Icn^uh  of  the  llus-ian  rivers  someone 
hundred  thousand  versts,  more  than  a  third,  and  in  the  earliest  times  certainly  a 
half,  was  navigable.  The  farther  we  go  back  in  history,  the  more  dependent  do 
we  find  the  nations  upon  the  rivers.  They  were  called  after  the  rivers;  the  stream 
bore  them  on  its  surfaro,  and  iletermineil  the  cnnstitiition  of  tlieir  states.  Ilanily 
had  the  llussiau  Emjiire  removed  its  centre  to  the  Dnieper,  when  its  ileet  appeared 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  before  Bvzautium.  With  this  the  second  era  of  liussian 
history  opened.  It  is  called  the  Kievan  or  Byzantine  eta,  after  the  results ;  we  gbe 
it  the  name  of  tlie  Dnieper  age,  after  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  which  then 
came  U)  \\\<\\i.  The  Dnieper  swejit  the  Russians  irresistibly  southwards  ;  it  f  irought 
to  them  the  Kyzaiiiine  cultui^  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  linked  them  with 
the  Old  Wodd.  Sightly,  therefote*  the  song  ttdd  of  **  Dnieper,  most  lordly  of 
rivers."  The  Dnieper  was  a  god  to  the  Russians,  as  other  rivers  to  other  nations. 
Then  the  Dnieper  roiite  was  iian'ed  by  the  Tartars.  I!u.'!»'ia  became  once  more  an 
inland  state  cut  oif  fix»m  the  rest  of  tlie  world  \  it  neeiied  to  be  rediscovered.  Xo 
oourse  was  left  it  for  all  that  time  except  to  expand  over  Uie  boundless  plain. 
This  colonisation  forms  the  chief  chapters  of  Kussiau  histtiry,  and  it  has  lasted 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  Slavonic,  unlike  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  civili- 
zations, has  rarelj  been  diiTused  by  alien  converts.  li&  own  children  have  always 
been  its  pioneers.  Huts  the  Bunian  Empire  was  self-devebpedt  and  became  a 
world-empire  before  its  period  of  colonisation  was  ended. 

Tlie  historical  development  of  Poland  was  not  less  influenced  by  nature.  The 
Polish  races  occupied  the  districts  watered  by  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  And 
here  again  the  rivers  detennined  the  course  of  their  hiatoiy.  The  waterway  of 
the  Vistula  impelled  them  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  along  the  broad  and  barely 
accessible  coast  other  tribes  were  already  settled,  who  barred  the  way  of  the  Poles 
to  the  sea.  In  the  opening  yean  of  the  eleventh  century,  therefore,  the  struggle 
for  its  posBession  began,  and  in  the  twdfth  century  Pomennia  was  finaUy  con* 
qnered  by  Boleslav  III.  But  Poland  then  expan  ie  l  along  the  coast  toward  the 
east,  and  gained  Lithuania  and  Livonia.  Poland  be  a-ne  a  Baltic  power.  A 
brisk  trade  was  soon  developed  on  the  Vistula.  Dantsic  became  the  hrst  seaport 
of  Poland.  The  necessity  was  then  seen  of  shifting  the  capital  nearer  to  the  sea ; 
Warsaw  was  chosen  for  it  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Poland  entered  into 
alliance  with  T>ithuania,  the  second  Baltic  power,  ami  th^n  with  Sweden,  The 
royal  houses  of  Lithuania  and  Sweden  came  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 

It  seemed  then  as  if  Poland  would  continne  to  expand  northwards ;  but  that 
was  only  a  passing  phase.  Poland  had,  however,  hardly  taken  posseasion  of  the 
Baltic  when,  bein^^  intensely  attracted  by  the  eastern  plain,  she  tried  to  expanvl 
in  the  ports  to  which  she  had  constantly  directed  her  eyes  since  the  eleventh 
century;  only  she  had  been  hindered  in  this  often  by  that  other  duty.  Thus 
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Russia  and  Poland  met  in  their  objects.  But  Poland  seenied  to  have  come 
forward  at  the  cuuimand  o!  Western  Europe  ^  Poland  shared  the  impulse  to 
advance  -victorious] v  upon  the  East  From  the  thirteeolih  to  the  aiztraith  centuiy 
FoIftDid  bad  distinctly  the  more  favourable  position. 

Russia  meanwhile  fell  behind  in  development.  During  the  Tartar  sovereif^ntr 
it  was  obliged  to  surrender  even  Kiev,  and  its  princes  planted  their  home  in 
9iu(a)dal,  Vladimir,  and  aftorwaida  in  Moscow.  A  severer  climate,  a  gloomy 
and  partially  impenetrable  zone  of  forests,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  Tartars  to 
approach  them  or  reside  there.  In  reality  the  Tartars  were  defeated ;  the  northern 
climate  vanquished  the  southern.  But  Moscow  lies  near  the  sources  of  the 
VoIgB,  and  80  soon  as  the  Russian  princes  felt  themselves  at  home  there  and 
acquired  power,  they  were  able  to  resume  from  thence  the  struggle  against  the 
Tartars.  The  first  great  step  which  Russia  took  on  the  ]tatli  of  conquest  was 
the  annihilation  of  the  Tartar  principalities  of  Knsan  and  Astrachan.  The  VeSga 
now  decided  the  fato  of  the  State.  The  surpassing  size  of  this  river  and  ita 
system  helped  to  secure  the  superiority  of  Ml)Scow  over  her  neighbours,  the  lake 
region,  the  district  of  Novgorod,  Wl  ito  Kussia,  and  Little  Russia.  The  Volga 
brought  the  Russians  nearer  the  Asiatics,  so  that  Russia  began  to  be  Orientalised. 
This  is  called  the  Moscow  era ;  we  propose  to  call  it  the  Volga  era.  It  is  also  the 
Asiatic  era.  Russia  came  into  touch  with  the  Caucastis  and  the  Tianscaspian 
regions.  Even  then  it  inclu«led  tlie  greater  part  of  the  East  European  plain ;  it 
was  powerful,  and  courted  by  Western  Europe  for  different  political  plans.  But 
it  was  still  a  continental  power,  and,  as  such,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Western 
world  in  comparison  w  ith  Poland,  which,  having  long  had  access  to  the  sea, 
shared  in  Western  civilization.  Then  in  Russia,  too,  there  awoke  an  intense 
longing  for  the  possession  of  a  seaboard;  the  effort  to  reach  the  outside  from  the 
centre. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeDth  centuries  deliberations  were  often  held  at  the 

Russian  court  whether  an  advance  should  be  made  toward  the  Xortli  Sea  or 
the  Black  8ea.  In  the  latter  case  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  in  the  former  Poland 
and  Sweden,  were  tiM  rivals  to  be  ousted.  Turkey  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  her 
power;  Bossia  could  not  yet  measure  forces  with  her,  e.s}«cially  since  the 
southern  steppe  presented  no  inconsiderable  dilficulties.  The  decision,  therefore, 
fell  on  a  movement  northwards,  and  then  followed  long  years  of  contest  with 
Poland  and  Sweden  for  the  Baltic.  In  the  seventeenth  century  an  ad\'ance  was 
attMupted  against  the  south,  but  the  forward  movement  was  soon  checked.  The 
overthrow  of  Poland  and  the  ])attle  of  Poltawa  decided  the  contest  in  the  north 
in  favour  of  Russia,  which  after  1703  maintained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Raltic  Sea. 
If  the  Itussian  Empire,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  Dnieper,  had  formerly 
faced  southward,  it  now  turned  its  face  toward  the  north.  The  Baltie  became 
a  Russian  lake.  Russia  was  now  conij)ol]cd  to  shift  her  centre  of  gravity  thither. 
Kiev  and  Moscow  lay  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  coast,  ami  might  in  the 
future  prove  hindrances.  Peter  the  Great  himself  solved  the  problem  by  the 
lonndmg  <^  St  Petersburg.  Russia  now  rested  het  foil  wdgjbt  tax  the  Baltie  Sea. 
The  war  with  Poland  and  Sweden  berarne  a  political  necessity  and  ended  in  the 
de.stniction  of  both.  Russia  remained  the  only  great  p^wer  in  Eastern  Europe. 
It  was  now  only  a  question  of  time  and  her  hand  would  be  stretched  out  over 
the  Black  Sea.  Hie  laiger  and  better  part  of  Russia  inclined  toward  tlie  south. 
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Its  past  history  lay  there  alsD.  PaiJicia  ronqnertvl  the  T'lark  Sea  in  t!ie  eighteenth 
and  nineteenih  centuriea  after  lung  ami  Ucmdy  wars  aud  mauy  reverses.  It  then 
expanded  without  encountering  opfKisition,  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  langd 
and  the  GaspiaD,  from  the  North  Gape  to  the  Caucasus. 

The  East  Enroi>ean  ])lain  i'?  connected  on  the  west  with  the  Germanic  lowlauJs 
by  the  Polish  territory,  and  on  Uie  southeast  with  the  plain  of  Turania  and  Siberia 
by  a  gap  in  the  aouthem  Urai  At  that  point  the  Ruseo-Pblish  world  was  foreed 
into  contact  with  the  Germanic  nations  on  the  one  side,  aud  with  the  Asiatic  on 
the  otfiei.  ^Imuvj. iliiiu  Ii.Kles  came  to  Eiirnpe  through  the  Asiatic  door.aml  Russia 
was  conquered  by  the  Asiatics,  while  I'oland  was  subjugated  by  the  Germanic 
people  But  vhea  Russia  was  strong  enough  to  crush  the  Tartars,  nature  laid  no 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  her  advance  toward  Asia.  Even  in  tlie  hixtfenih  ceotorf 
l!io  Kussiaus  crossed  the  Ural  ^I^uiitain^,  ainl  <^n-rnlually  p^nneii  over  the  northecu 
Asiatic  plain     far  as  the  i'aeitic.    Eurof^  had  begun  to  colonise  Asia. 

The  main  requisite  for  progress  in  civilization  is  tradition.  But  the  suitaUe 
material  for  the  creation  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  a  lasting  civilization,  the 
stone  for  ImiLlings  and  for  inscriptions,  was  wanting  in  tlu'  north.  Aucient  Eahy- 
louia  had  indeed  contrived  entirely  to  compensat'e  for  the  dericiency  of  stone  and 
timber  by  putting  its  clay  to  a  use  which  is  found  throughout  Nearer  Asia;  its  brick 
buildings  and  clay  cylinders  have  survived  in  quite  oonaiderable  remains.  In  the 
countries  bordering  tlie  ^fediterranean  the  hardest  granilf,  tlie  finest  marble,  por- 
phyr}',  and  other  rare  stones  were  found  in  abumlauce.  The  creations  of  man's 
genius  in  that  material  lasted  for  centuries.  Tliat  which  had  once  been  produced 
could  be  tEanraaitted  to  the  latest  geneiations.  On  the  broad  plain  of  East  Europe^ 
however,  but  little  ^{nw.  is  f'Hind,  and  that  only  on  its  extreme  limits;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  obtain,  since  tlie  surface  is  levul.  One  parlieular  part  of  the  cour^rrv  is 
destitute  of  wood;  but  on  the  whole  the  soil  is  wooded  aud  well  watered.  Man, 

therefore,  eeoployed  wood  to  satisfy  his  creative  desires.  He  lived  in  hollow  Hee- 

trunks  or  in  lakes  and  swamps.  He  created  his  objects  of  art  out  of  wood :  never 
very  numerous,  they  decavH  with  the  timber.  The  culture  had  therefore  continu- 
ally to  be  recreated,  for  there  was  no  tradition.  \N  hile  in  the  north  whole  locali- 
tiee  disappeared  without «  trace,  in  (he  south  even  aolitaiy  houses  survived,  sinee 
they  were  built  of  stone.  The  stone  culture,  to  which  any  and  every  aspiratioo 
and  generalisation  waa  possible,  conquered  the  wood  culture.  Culture  only  took 
real  hold  on  the  country  later,  when  even  in  the  north  stone  was  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  wood.  It  was  still  possible  to  have  intellectual  interoowse  with  the  past^ 
and  progress  with  it. 

Tile  climatic  conditions  of  Eastern  Enrnpe  were  not  at  this  time  favotirable  to 
any  development  of  culture.  The  differences  of  climate  which  prevail  there  and  far 
into  Oenfcral  Siberia  are  so  great  that  only  an  organised  agricultural  ffjratem  can  be 
carried  out.  Eastern  Europe  suffers  as  a  whole  from  drought.  The  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea  are  of  little  importance  in  this  matter;  the  only  rain-bringing 
winds  are  the  west,  aud  they  lose  their  moisture  on  the  way  and  reach,  in  fact,  only 
to  llie  Ob.  Rusria  therefcm  Buffers  not  infrequently  from  bad  iMfvesb^  and  iSbm» 
bring  typhus,  plague,  and  other  diseases  in  their  train.  But  only  in  tiie  past  was 
man  greatly  dependent  nn  nature ;  now,  when  he  has  learnt  to  rule  nature,  condition? 
often  are  reversed-  That  verj-  illimitable  plain,  where  man  was  solitary  but  for  the 
wild  beiats»  will  aotaalJ^pRHnofea  intercoone  as  his  control  of  natuial  ibfoea  and 
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materials  increasea.  In  fact,  from  a  more  complete  system  of  agriculture  and  care- 
fully plannt  'l  irri^jntion,  tlu'  iirul  soil  can  be  transformed  into  a  pararlise.  In  that 
boundless  stepi)e,  which  mea  once  entered  with  a  shudder,  iue<iical  establishments 
have  been  founded,  since  tbe  air  of  the  steppe  is  said  to  be  as  excellent  as  sea-air. 
BailwaySy  telegraphic  systems,  wiielesa  and  otheis,  and  the  telephone  have  gieatly 
rhnii;ifHl  all  the  conditions  of  life,  and  made  man  in  ic  independent  of  nature.  But 
even  if  the  difTt'i-euces  are  still  more  equalised  and  the  contrasts  Het\\  een  people 
and  people,  countiy  and  country,  are  softened,  they  will  never  disappear,  Ouiy  the 
stream  of  civilization  will  flow  more  evenly.  The  peoples  of  the  world,  never 
completely  separated  even  under  tin-  sirnj  le^t  conditions,  will  no  longer  be  aUe 
to  stand  aloof  from  each  otlier.    Intercourse  is  the  parent  nf  all  cnltnre. 

In  the  age,  indeeti,  when  man  was  more  or  less  a  brute  beast,  he  was  entirely 
dependent  on  nature.  Gtadnally  he  shook  off  her  chains  and  learnt  actually  to 
rule  her,  until  in  the  end  he  rises  superior  to  any  obstacles  which  she  may  put  in 
his  way.  From  the  Tuoment  when  he  threw  a  f^ldn  over  his  In  dy  ns  a  protection 
against  the  cold,  he  was  no  longer  a  mere  animal ;  he  counteracted  the  climatic 
differences,  and  thus  was  able  to  conquer  and  inhabit  a  wider  expanse. 

Many  other  influences  besides  the  soil  affect  the  development  of  man ;  and  the 
siH'rial  qualities  of  each  nation  play  a  very  im]>o!iatit  part  in  this,  although  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  accurately  to  determine  the  racial  peculiarities  of  past  genera- 
tions. Eveiy  nation  has  its  own  particular  ideas  and  aina^  and  brhifp  with  it 
some  fragment  of  civilization.  How,  then,  hts  thia  dowty  been  enlarged  under 
npw  fonditi'ins  of  life  ?  TIit''  i«  an  almost  unnnsweraWe  question.  Besides  this, 
tlie  development  of  one  nation  depends  un  its  intercourse  with  another.  Ite 
histoiy  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  many  agencies. 


2.  THE  PEOPLES  OF  EASTEFlN  EUROPE  IN  THE  EABLT 

SLAVO^iU  AGE 

A,  The  Earuest  Ikdicatioks  of  litssjUNti  akd  I'oLKa 

Nr.MF,RO0B  tribes  have  inhabited  the  regions  where  later  the  empires  of  Poland 
and  Russia  amse.  The  "  ( Jcof;ruiiluis  Bawarus"  (Bavarian  Geographer)  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  "Russian  Lhionicle"  o£  the  so-called  i^iestor  iHo)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentun,-,  and  others  cite  the  names  of  many  tribes.  The 
foUowing  are  named  -.  Nortabtrezi,  Vilci,  Bethenici,  Morizani,  Hehfehli,  SuiLi, 
Talaminri.  l\farh:irii,  ^'ulqarii,  Ostural'tre/.i  (=  Abodrites  in  Branicewo  ;  cf.  p.  Slid), 
Miloxi,  Phesnuzi.  Thadesi,  Uiopeani,  Zvireani,  Busaui,  Sittici,  Stadici,  Sebbirozi, 
rnlizi  (in  the  angle  betwem  (he  Dnieat^,  the  Danube,  and  the  Pontus)»  Nerivani 
(on  the  Karev),  Attt»rozi  (on  the  Dniester),  Willerozi,  Zabrozi,  Zuetalici,  Aturezani, 
Chozirozi,  T.er.dici,  Thasnezi,  Zerivani  ^Severane.  between  Pesna  and  Sem),  Prissani, 
Velunzani,  Bruzi,  Vizimbeire,  Cazari,  lluzzi,  Forsderes,  Liudi,  Fresiti,  Seravici, 
Lucoknes,  Ungares,  Vislanes,  Sleenzanes,  Lunsici,  Dadosesani,  Milzani,  Besuuzani, 
YeriaaneS)  Fraganso,  Lupiglaa,  Opolini,  Golensizl  FEOtly  these  names,  partly 
other.s,  are  mentioned  by  Nestor;  for  examyde,  Didebi  (<»n  the  V>xi^),  Sloveni  (near 
Novgorod),  Drevlani,  Tiverci  (on  the  Dniester),  Dregowici  (between  Pripet  and 
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Dwina),  Badimi^  Yj&tici,  Pokm,  Eriwi^i  (round  Smolensk).   At  the  ptesent  day 

we  are  not  in  a  position  either  to  jrive  the  homes  of  all  these  tribes,  or  to  deter- 
iniue  whether  they  were  really  Slavs.  The  names  prove  little.  They  are  derived 
partly  from  the  rivers  on  which  these  tribes  dwelt,  partly  from  their  chief  towns; 
and  only  a  small  number  are  formed  after  the  namea  of  tribal  leadm  or  ancestor^ 
B.H  KadimiSi,  from  fiadim;  the  lattw  only  can  we  confidently  aasert  to  have  been 

Slavonic  triiies. 

Legends  were  later  formed  among  the  Slavs,  which  told  of  three  brothers.  Lech, 
Rtts,  and  Oeeh,  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  three  gnat  nations,  the  Bussiana, 

Lechs  (Laches,  Lechites  =  Poles),  and  Cechs.    In  reality,  however,  the  matter  stood 
other^viso.    Tlie  Slavonic  tribes  lived  independently  of  each  other.    In  the  course 
of  lime  one  iribe  (as  happened  once  in  the  case  of  the  Konians)  succeeded  in 
Mtrading  its  dominion  over  others,  which  then  adopted  its  name.  The  tribe 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  others  need  not  have  been  entirely  Slavonic ;  thus  the 
Bulgarians,  although  of  Turkish  st<ick,  have  become  Slavonicised,  and  have  now 
given  their  name  to  the  subjugated  Slavs  (p.  329).  The  same  thing  may  iu  the  end 
have  been  the  case  with  Bus,  Lech,  and  Cech.  P.  J.  lafaiflc  (Shafarik)  assumes 
from  the  name  of  ilie  Cechs  that  it  originally  belonged  only  to  a  head  tribe  which 
had  surpassed  and  eclipi''!  by  its  numbers  and  vnlour  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Bohemia  (thus  the  Sedlicaniaus,  Lucanians,  Daseua,  Lutomerici,  and  I'^v,  the 
Dudl^bians  and  others).   What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  names  Bus  and  lach 
(Pole)  ?  The  point  has  been  much  discussed  among  Slavonic  and  German  schoUra 
The  "  Faissian  Chronicle  "  rehues  that  about  the  year  S59  Varagians  (in  Old  Pus- 
sian  Yarjag,  plural  Varjazi ;  Byzantine  Bdpaffoi)  ruled  the  north  Bussian  Slavs,  but 
had  beea  subsequently  driven  out.  When  quarrds  broke  out  between  the  Bnssians, 
they  sent  an  embassy  over  the  sea  to  the  Varagians  and  asked  them  to  rule  over 
them  once  more.    Three  brothers,  R(j)urik,  Sineas  (Old  Norse  Sipniutr),  ami 
Truvor,  of  the  Varagian  tribe  of  the  Buotsi  (Kotsi ;  1^'innish  name  for  Sweden), 
came  to  the  Slavs,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Old  Ladoga,  Isborsk,  and  Bje(^)lo- 
sersk.    From  liurik,  the  eldest,  was  descended  the  Bussian  princely  house  of  the 
purikovitch,  which  is  said  to  \ia\c  ruled  Russia  until  the  end  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century.   The  same  chronicle  also  asserts  that  the  whole  of  Novgorod  was  called 
lUidand,  or  Bussia,  from  the  family  of  those  Rotsea.  This  Norman  "or  *  Tai«< 
gian "  view  has  found  ardent  champions  among  modem  writers  (K  Xunik,  W. 
Thorasen,  amonrf  others).    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  Rnssinn  princes  were  allieil 
with  the  Varagians,  and  \'aragian  soldiers  served  in  the  Russian  Empire,  More 
than  a  hundred  Scandinavian  names  are  fotmd  in  very  early  records ;  in  fact  the 
names  of  the  rapids  in  the  Dnieper,  the  old  Varagian  way  to  Byzantium,  have  l)eea 
declared  to  be  Scandinavian.    Tlie  opinion  is.  lunvever,  hardly  tenable  in  all  its 
points.    It  will  be  preferable,  in  answering  this  question,  to  treat  some  [x»nions 
of  it  separately,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  rule  of  the  Norman  dynasty  and  the 
name  Bus. 

Some  intimate  relations  between  the  Xovporodians,  who  formed  the  ^oim  of 
the  Russian  State,  and  the  Scandinavians  (Sweden)  —  ]>ossibly  also  the  suinuiouing 
of  Rurik  —  cannot  be  denied;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  also  the  name  "  Rus" 
is  derived  from  them.  The  Slavonic  tribes  round  Kiev  and  the  south  of  Bussia, 
where  later  the  real  centre  of  Russia  lay,  bore  from  time  immemorial  the  name  of 
«  Russians."   Finally,  and  this  would  be  the  best  aigumeot  a^^inst  the  theory,  the 
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kiugilora,  whii'li  ailniittedly  must  have  existpd  there  before  the  Northmen  were 
summoned,  must  have  also  borne  a  name,  and  a  kingdom,  except  through  conquest, 
seldom  changes  its  name.  The  south  was  known  Co  the  Arabs  as  "  Uussia,"  and 
the  Black  Sea  was  aimply  termed  the  Russian  Sea  (as,  for  instance,  in  Neator  and 
Mas'udi),  at  a  time  when  the  Varagian  princes  were  hardlx  yet  familiar  with  the 
people  of  Kiev.  We  (night  at  all  events  not  to  forget  that  "  Kos  "  may  have  been 
known  in  iiyzantiuui  as  merchants  even  before  840,  as  is  clear  from  a  report  ot 
Bishop  1*nidentii]s  of  Troyes  and  from  contempovaty  Arab  accounts.  The  name 
prcfbably  had  been  transferred  to  the  whole  of  Russia  by  Byzantines  (Georgios 
Monachos,  Hurnamed  Hunirin  'los,  ainorifj  others),  who  calleil  the  tribes  in  the 
south  of  Kussia  "  Ros."  .i.  .Mari^uart  recalls  the  Caucasiau  Hros,  who  appear  in 
the  *  Ecclesiastical  Hi^iy"  of  Zacharias  Rhetor,  though  certainly  In  a  somewhat 
legendary  setting,  and  coinicots  these  (Gautes  from  Eu-t  Gotland?),  with  the 
Henilians,  who  were  once  settled  nn  tlie  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  Rosomones,  who  were  subjugtiied  once  by  the  East-Goth  Krmuuank. 
As  ft  matter  of  fBct»  titter  the  defeat  of  512  inflicted  by  the  Lombards  a  part  of  the 
Herulians  went  back  to  Sweden  and  settled  there  near  the  Gautes,  so  that  the 
otherwise  astonishing  familiarity  of  the  northern  ^'ikings  with  South  Russia  and 
the  waterway  of  the  Volga  is  no  longer  surprising.  Marquart  assumes,  therefore, 
that  the  form  "Ros"  fP^s,  Sjrrian  Hros)  had  been  retained  for  centuries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mccotis,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  ninth  century  was  transferred  to 
the  Swedi>h  merchants  and  piratee,  who  came  from  the  north  and  were  certainly 
closely  akin  to  tlie  Herulians. 

The  meaning  of  the  names  *  Pole  "  and  *'  Lach  **  is  equally  obscure.  While 
the  name  "  Polani "  may  be  Slavonic,  the  name  Lach  "  or  "  Lech  "  seems  to  he  of 
foreign  origin.  Some  persons  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name  "  Rus,"  looked  for  a 
Scandinavian  etymology  and  understood  norlhern  conquerors  by  the  Lechs.  But  in 
this  connection  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Great  Poland,  the  real  mother 
COUDtiy,  has  never  been  called  "Lacbia"  or  "  Lechia,"  but  uly  the  Cracow  district, 
and  from  it  North  Poland.  The  name  "Tyach,"  "l/cch,"  "  L(  >  hi"  is  conneeted  with 
the  names  "  Walch,"  "  Wlach,""  Walach,""  Wiilsch,  "  and  is  indisputably  of  southern 
origin.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  Slavs  call  the  Italians  Wlochy  ( WMsh )  or  I^ch)- 
(Slavonic), and  the  Roumanians  Walachy,  Wolosza  (cf.  p.  853).  To  this  group  also 
lielongs  the  name  "  Larli,"  whii  h  the  Poles  have  received  frim  the  Rn^^iaus.  If  we 
consider  that  Bulgarians  and  Croatians  were  equally  called  Wlachs,  and  that  the 
southern  races  in  the  East  Roman  Empire  were  designated  even  by  Teutons  as 
Wlachs,  Lachs,  or  Wels<.'h,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Lacbs  brought  the  name 
"  Laehy  "  witli  them  from  the  south.  The  P  ilish  are  still  at  the  present  day  called 
h  nijifd  even  by  the  Magyars.  The  Russian  Clii-ouicle  also  states  that  the  Poles  came 
thither  from  the  Danube  —  of  course  only  the  people  of  Little  Poland  are  to  be 
understood  by  this.  Blaeh  (Middle  High  German)  means  black ;  according  to  this 
the  fair  northerners  had  piven  their  soiuheru  neighbours  the  name  of  "  black."  The 
Russian  tribes,  wbii  h  were  close  neighbours  to  the  district  of  Southern  or  Little 
Poland  (Cracow),  culled  only  the  Little  Poles  "  Lachy  " ;  the  designation  was  only 
giaduaUy  transferred  to  Korthera  or  Great  Poland.  Even  in  official  documents  the 
"  country  of  Cracow  "  right  up  to  the  fourteenth  century  never  bears  the  name  of 
Poland.  <  hi  the  other  hand,  Pusen  and  («ne.sen,  the  Polish  mother-coinitry,  was 
always  called  Polonia,  which  title  was  then  extended  to  South  Poland,  that  is  to 
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saj,  ilie  subsequently  connuered  Cracow.  Smce  this  uaiue  was  used  otlii'ially,  it 
tiuper^eiied  ail  othet6,  aud  ihroughuul  Eutupe  ibe  kiugduui  wub  iuiaiiy  caii«»d 
PolfliuL 

B,  The  NoK-StAVs  or  Old  Russia 

• 

While  in  Poland,  wiih  the  possible  exception  of  the  Yatvings,  there  were 
noiliiiig  but  ESaTonio  tribes,  the  territory  of  Russia  wss  originaUj  inlialnted  hj 
aevenl  peoples  of  a  diR'erent  race;  in  the  north  close  to  the  Baltic  Sea  the 

Lithuanian?!,  and  further  t<>  the  iHTilieast  the  Fin.'?,  on  the  Volga  (he  Htilgarians, 
and  in  the  south  the  Xhazars,  without  taking  into  account  the  smaller  tribes  and 
the  later  immigranta  Of  the  •bove-meutioned  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Fins 
alone  have  in  some  dsg;ree  preserved  their  iodividuality. 

(a)  Th*  Lithuanians.  —  History  tiuds  the  Lithuanian  tribes  settled  on  the 
dioce  of  the  Baltic  beiweeii  the  Vistula  and  D«rina,  and  southwards  as  far  as  the 
middle  stream  of  the  Bug.  In  one  place  only  their  frontier  touches  the  Finnish 
Livonians,  otherwise  (hey  are  wedged  between  Slavonic  ppopk-h-.  They  divided 
into  the  foliowiug  tribes  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Wends  were  settled  at  the 
month  of  the  Dwhoa,  tlie  Letts  (Letigala)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Darina,  bordei  mg 
on  the  Livonians;  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Dwina  were  the  tribes  (A  the  Stti^ala 
(Semgallans)  and  the  Zeloues  (Seloues) ;  tlu-  Kurland  peninsula  was  occupied  by 
the  JCoraes  or  K.ur(ou)es.  The  iiniudiniaus  (Siuud)  and  the  Lithuanians  dwelt  on 
the  Niemen ;  west  of  these,  between  Kiemen  and  Vistula,  were  settled  the  eleven 
Prussian  tribes ;  in  the  southwest  the  Yatviogs.^  Since  the  duty  of  the  Suiiuliniaus 
and  l;iihuanians  who  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  was  t m  li^ht  for  the 
national  freedom,  and  hi^t  of  all  to  found  a  larger  kingdom  ("Lithuania"),  all 
fheae  tribes  were  finally  called  Lithuanians.  Hare  ag^tn  was  an  instance  of  the 
name  of  a  jmrt  being  transferred  to  the  whole. 

These  triln-H,  however,  foriueJ  <me  n.iti')n  only  in  the  ethnojjraphical  sense; 
in  other  respects  they  lived  as  seiiarate  clans.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
Lithuanian  leaders  or  tribal  elders  are  mentioned ;  they  exercised  authority  only 
over  small  districts,  and  were  styled  **  Rlkys"  {Rex)  by  the  Prussians,  and  "  Kuni* 
gas"  by  tlie  Lithuanian-.  It  was  not  until  the  danger  of  foreign  subjugation 
threatened  tiiem  iUi  that  liiey  united  more  or  less  voluntarily  into  one  state. 

The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  of  all  the  Europeans  to  adopt  Christianity; 
tempoiarily  converted  in  1387,  they  relapsedp  and  were  again  oonverted  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Owing  \^^  this  we  have  fuU  account?  <  f  tlieir  jiagan  customs. 
We  find  among  theiu  three  chief  deities,  similar  to  the  Indian  Trimartt  (VoL  II, 
p.  oG7)  and  the  later  Greek  Ti  iiheisin.  The  place  of  Zeus  was  taken  in  their  creed 
by  Perkunas  (Slavonic,  ptru%  thunder ;  cf.  p.  76),  represented  as  a  strong  man  hold- 
ing a  stone  hammer  or  arrow  in  his  hand;  Atrimpos,  who  was  cuni  eiveJ  in  llio 
sh  iiie  of  a  sea-serpent  twineil  into  a  circle,  corresponded  to  Poseidon,  wiiile  I'oklav 
(tsiavouic,  peklo),  a  grey-beaided,  pale-faced  old  man,  with  his  head  swathed  in 
linen*  was  legsided  as  the  god  of  the  Lower  World.  Besides  these,  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  animals,  birds,  snakes,  and  even  fi-ogs  were  worshipped.  The  sun-god 
had  various  names,  iox  example,  Sottcaros  (Slavonic,  Stcaroh) ;  the  moon  goddess 

*  Jubwingi  i  aee  tbe  mmU  nap  in  tlu  left-htod  top  oorner  of  "  tlia  mapi  Ultutimtiiig  the  hktorj  «t 
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Iras  called  Lajma;  thr  r^iiii^Ieitv,  Letawanis.  The  whole  realm  of  nature  was 
animated  by  good  aud  evil  divine  beings,  on  which  the  life  of  man  was  dependent 
at  every  turn  and  step.  Amon^^  such  we  lind  the  deities  Lei  and  Lado,  who  were 
•Ito  known  to  tlia  &xn,  then  Ragutis,  the  deity  of  joy  and  nmnuige,  L^wa,  the 
deity  cd!  happinees,  alao  Andaj,  Diwerika^  Mjedj^,  Nadjej,  and  Telawelda.  Besides 
the  sun,  fire  was  held  in  great  veneration.  The  eternsd  fire  of  :«icc  fsnic),  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  goddessi  Praurima,  burnt  in  the  temple  uf  Ferkunas 
in  front  of  his  imaga  There  were  sacred  lakes  and  groves,  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  tlie  Bomana.  Tb»  affinity  of  the  Lithuanian  with  the  Stavonic  and  Geimanie 
religion  proves  that  these  nations  formerly  lived  together.  But  when  we  discover 
that  the  Lithuanians,  like  the  Teutons,  worship^H'd  the  god  of  thunder,  whose 
aacred  tree  was  tiie  oak,  aud  whose  leuples  stood  in  oak  groves,  we  realise  how 
hard  it  ia  to  single  oat  the  genuinely  Lithuanian  element  The  diief  shrine  of 
Paikanaa  was  situated  somewbwre  near  liomowo  in  Prussia.  But  when  Proasia 
was  rotK'uered  bv  the  Poles  it  was  removed  into  the  intciior,  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Dubissa  aud  Niemeo*  and  further  east  to  the  VVilija,  in  the  direction  of 
KwDowo,  and  lastly  to  Wilna. 

The  sacerdotal  system  was  highly  devdoped.  The  high  priest,  who  had  hia 
seat  at  the  chief  sanctuar}',  was  called  Krywe-Kr}-wejtii.  Sub-ndinate  t  i  h'nn  were 
all  the  priests,  male  and  female  (Wajdelotcs),  wimse  [irincipal  occupaliuu  was  to 
<^er  sacrihces.  A  higher  grade  auiuug  iheiu  was  ftjrmed  by  the  Krewj',  to  whom 
were  intrusted  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  temple;  tbeb  badge  waa  a 
stick  of  peculiar  shai)e.  A  life  of  <  liastity  was  obligatory  ou  them.  The  i)ower  of 
the  head  priest,  Krywe-Krywejto  extenrlod  over  every  tribe.  Wi^ih  and  low  bowed 
before  bis  sign,  which  be  sent  by  his  Wajdelotes.  One-third  part  of  the  booty 
taken  in  war  belonged  to  him.  Ample  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Lithuanian  gods, 
mostly  animals,  occasionally  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  always  burnt-offerings. 
The  old  Krywe-Krywejto  himself,  like  other  <>M  men  also,  is  said  iii*t  infre- 
quently to  have  mounted  the  pyre,  —  so  strongly  was  the  prevailing  belief  in  the 
purifying  power  of  tire.  The  priests  also,  in  de^ult  of  every  sort  of  political  gov- 
ernment, disseminated  poblie  order  and  civilisation,  the  Krywe^Eiywejto  being  as 
it  were,  the  head  chieftain  of  all  the  tribe.  Even  among  the  above-mentioned 
Kunigns  we  must  only  imairine  tr>  ourselves  priests.  A  profif  that  the  same  system 
obtained  among  the  Slavs  and  Teutons  is  afforded  by  the  woul  l  umyas  (kuning  = 
king),  which  among  the  Slavs  denotes  both  prince  and  priest;  knja^  (prince),  knes 
(caechish spriest),  or  in  Polish  ksiadz  (prie.st),  and  ksiaze  (prince).  The  priests 
were  in  possession  of  a  method  of  writing.  The  chronifler  of  the  Ttnitonic  Order, 
Peter  of  Dusbui^  (c  1326),  asserts  that  writing  was  unknown  to  the  Lithuauians; 
bat  this  can  only  be  true  of  the  common  people.  Traces  of  a  secret  writing  have 
been  found.  The  Runic  characters  were  probably  familiar  to  all  the  northern 
people-,  —  Slav-,  Teuton^,  Lithuanians,  aud  Fins. 

If  Lithuania  had  not  encountered  any  obstacles  in  its  expansion,  a  ihex  nitic 
monarchy  would  probably  have  been  formed  there.  External  dangers  led  to  the 
severance  of  the  spiritual  from  the  military  power,  and  thus  to  the  development  of 
a  secular  govetomeot.  The  legend  was  current  among  the  people  that  Widemut 
—  perhaps  connected  with  the  lawgiver  Odin,  common  to  all  Germanic  tribes  — 
bad  laid  the  foumlation  of  a  social  and  political  organisation.  Family  life  was 
dependent  on  the  priests,  who  edndnistered  justice  according  to  ancient  enatom. 
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Peter  of  Duabei^g  relates  that  the  Lithuanians  held  meetings  in  sacred  ]ilaces. 
They  occupied  their  time  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  drank  mares'  milk,  and 
irtiie  skilloi  in  brevity  beer  {altut)  and  mead.  £ich  men  drank  from  horns,  poor 
men  from  wooden  cups.  Autumn  was  a  season  of  mirth  in  the  viUi^es.  Gueeta 
wore  treated  with  especial  atteniii  hospitably  entertained,  and  not  dismissed  until 
thev  were  drimk.  The  Lithxmumus  learnt  the  art  of  war  by  necessity.  They 
fought  with  bow  aad  arrow,  swoid  and  lauce,  auU  also  with  battle-axe  and  slmg. 
The  oldest  weapon  was  an  oak«i  duh.  The  gods  were  oonsolted  before  evury 
campaign.  C3ad  in  the  skins  of  aurochs  and  bears,  with  caps  {neromla)  on  Xhtat 
head«,  they  marched  to  battle  amid  the  tlare  of  trumpets,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times moimted.  On  their  military  standards  were  depicted  ii^ire^  of  deities,  and 
men  with  beats*  heads,  or  two  wreaths,  blue  and  yellow ;  the  galluping  horsCTaan 
who  first  appears  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  Lithuania  proper  was  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  whole  race.  They  contrived  to  cross  tlu*  rivers  in  lioata  made  of  the  hides 
of  aurochs,  ur  by  holding  on  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  as  we  are  told  the  Hunj^a- 
riaub  and  Tartars  did.  The  home-coming  warriors,  if  victors,  were  received  by  liie 
women  and  girls  with  dance  and  song,*  but  were  treated  with  contempt  after  a 
defeat,  while  fugitives  were  punished  by  death.  The  Lithuanians  also  believed 
in  a  life  after  death.  They  e«juip]»ed  the  dead  man  with  all  that  he  had  required 
on  earth,  —  weapon.s,  ornaments,  and  clothes,  horses,  hawks,  slaves,  and  wives. 
They  were  then  all  burnt,  and  their  ashes  laid  in  the  gmve.  A  funetal  feast  was 
held  in  commem<nation. 

(6)  Tlu  Fills,  Bulgarians,  and  Kumars. —  The  Fins  occupied  originally  the 
entire  north  of  modem  Russia.  Their  various  tribes  were  settled  as  easterly  neigh- 
bours of  the  Lithuanians  between  the  White  Sea,  the  Tral,  and  the  Volga.  The 
river  L)wina  can  be  roiij^hly  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  Lithuanians  and 
Fins,  although  some  Liihuaniaus  were  to  be  found  ou  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dwina.  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  settled  the  Livonians  and  the  Estbo- 
nian^  who  still  survive  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Besides  tlie.^e  chief  tribes,  Wessee 
or  Hcsses,  Meren,  !\Iuroniians,  Teheremisses,  Janieu,  Mordwinen,  Tchuden,  Per- 
luianji,  and  others  aie  nieutiuued  in  the  Russian  chronicles ;  they  were  settled  more 
lo  the  south,  and  were  called  Tchuden  by  the  Slavs.  Here  once  lay  the  Finnish 
kingdom  of  Biarmia,  probably  the  modem  Perm.  We  possess  very  scanty  infor- 
matioa,  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  who  made  their  way  there,  abouc 
this  kin<,'doui  so  famous  in  northern  legends.  At  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great 
Ot(t)er  WAA  the  first  lo  come  into  these  regions,  then  Wulslan.  In  the  days  of  Olaf 
the  Holy  (1(126)  the  Vikings  Karli  and  Torer  Hund  followed.  They  professed  to  be 
merchants,  biouj^ht  furs,  and  !  ai  parently  withdrew,  in  order  to  lull  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  inhabitants.  In  rcaliiy,  luiwcver,  they  were  preparing  for  a  lai-l. 
which  Torer  conducted,  as  aa  e.xpert  in  Finnish  magic.  Their  goal  was  the  tombs 
of  the  Biarnuaus  and  the  temple  of  their  chief  god  Jumala.  Marking  their  path 
by  stripping  Uie  bark  from  the  trses,  they  reached  the  meadow  where  the  temple 
stood,  surrounded  by  a  high  wooden  paling;  the  guardians  had  gone  away.  The 
Vikin<»s  dug  up  the  sepulchral  mnunds  and  found  a  quantity  of  gold.  There 
stood  in  the  temple  an  image  of  Jumala,  on  whose  knees  was  placed  a  plate  filled 
with  gold ;  this  Torer  carridl  off.  Karli,  however,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  idol» 
in  order  to  seize  its  golden  necklace.   The  guards  rushed  up  at  the  noise*  blew 
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their  horas,  and  the  Vikings  escaped  their  pursuers  with  difficulty.  This  is  almost 
the  only  account  we  have  of  Finnish  Biarmia.  Its  history  is  then  nier«:jod  in  that 
of  Novgorod.  The  Finnish  tribes  could  not  resist  the  advance  of  the  Slavs.  The 
Esthonians  alone  were  able  to  maintain  their  nationality.  Mordvinnic  princes  are 
mentioned  by  the  Russian  chroniotes  even  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Fins,  , 
especially  the  rerniians,  carried  on  a  modest  trade  ;  they  were  glad  to  take  sabres 
from  Mohammedan  countries  in  exchange  for  furs.  They  also  engaged  in  agri- 
cul^ue.  nieir  leligion  resembled  the  Lithuanian.  The  Fins  also  were  widely 
famed  as  soothsayers  and  magicians.  This  ice-bound  country  was  otherwise 
little  known  or  explored.  Kaswiui  (tl2S3)  relates  how  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
Kama  and  Volj^a  traded  with  tlie  Fins  in  dumb  sliow.  Tlie  Biilfiarian  bionght 
his  goods,  pointed  to  theui,  uud  left,  them  on  the  gi-ound.  He  then  came  back  and 
found  on  the  aame  spot  such  commodities  as  were  used  in  the  country.  If  be 
was  satisfied  with  them  he  exchanged  his  goods  for  those  deposited  by  the  stran- 
gers ;  if  he  was  dissatisfied,  he  took  his  own  wares  away  n^n'm. 

We  have  almost  as  little  information  about  the  Bulgarians,  that  nation  of  horse* 
men  on  the  Volga,  and  even  that  only  after  the  tenth  century,  when  their  prince 
Almys  went  over  to  Islam  shortly  bet'<  i  '21  AVe  are  indebted  to  this  circumstance 
for  the  wonderful  report  of  Ahmad  ben  Fadlnn  (ibn  Fatlhlfin  or  Foszlan),  who 
entered  the  capital,  iiuigar,  on  May  11, 922,  as  the  envoy  of  the  Kalif.  The  .Sjmniard 
Abu  Hamid  (Muhammad  ben  'Abdar-liahim  al-Mazini)  al-Andalusi  (al-(iaruati 
=:  from  Granada;  tll69),  who  visited  Great  Bu^aria  in  the  twelfth  century » 
reports  "  Every  twenty  years  the  old  women  of  this  country  are  suspected  of  wiieli- 
cmft,  and  gi-eat  excitement  prevails  among  the  people.  The  old  women  are  then 
collected,  their  feet  and  liands  are  iw>und,  and  they  are  thrown  into  a  great  river 
that  flows  past.  Those  who  swim  are  considered  to  be  witches  and  are  burnt ; 
those  who  sink  are  regarded  as  innoc^t  and  are  rescued."  Human  sacrifices  were 
not  infrequent  In  tlinsc  days.  We  come  upon  instani^es  amonfi  the  Hemlians 
(I*rocopiu.sand  Knuodius)  and  the  Kos  (ibn  Busta),  among  tiie  Winds  or  S>orbs  (Boni- 
fatius)  and  the  pagan  Poles  (Thietmar),  the  Radimi&i,  Wjatici,  and  SSwerane  (Nes- 
tor), and  tinally  even  among  the  eastern  Slavs  (Abu  ^AbdallSh  Muhammad  ben 
Ahmad  al-GaihSni  [Samanitlen-Wezir],  and  from  (Jaihiini's  report  in  the  works 
of  ibn-Itusta,  al-Hekri  and  OarflTzT).  Most  of  the  in-iauces  described  here  were 
ciuses  u£  tlie  burning  of  widows  (c£.  p.  329).  Some  Slavonic  tribes  paid  the  Bul- 
garians a  tribute  in  horses»  furs^  and  oth«r  artides,  such  as  an  ox-hide,  from  every 
house.    The  tmtii  part  of  the  goods  of  trading  vessels  was  taken  as  toll. 

At  tliis  same  era  the  West  Turkish  nation  of  the  Khazars  (Khasars  ;  cf.  pp  84 
and  327),  of  whom  we  have  evidence  after  the  second  century  a.  was  settled 
in  the  south  of  Russia  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  Ihe  most  flourishit^ 
period  of  the  Khazar  Empire  -oenis  (<«  ha\  e  been  in  the  seventh  century,  after  the  i' 
fall  of  the  Hun  Knipii'e.  Their  most  important  towns  were  Saryji-sar  on  the 
we<t  hank  of  the  Volga  (yellow  town  ;  later  Itil,  now  Astiachan),  and  Khamlil<h,  or 
Kha/aran,  which  lay  opposite ;  also  Samantlar,  or  Smeudr  (now  Tarchu,  east  of 
Temirchan-Schuia,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Oaspian  Sea),  and  the  fortress  of  Sar- 
kel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  built  under  the  empen>r  Theophilus  in  833-835 
by  the  Oreek  Petronas  fin  Xe>tMr  :  Bolaweza  ;  do.^trnyed  by  Sviatoslav) ;  a  second 
Khazar  fortress  of  some  temix»rary  importance  was  Balangar,  north  of  Darband  in 
the  GaQcasufl.  The  Khazars  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Bulgaria*  Kussia, 
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Persia,  and  Byzantium.  The  half-nomadic  population  still  lived  partly  in  those 
Wojlok-Jurtea  which  we  find  at  the  present  day  anwnj^  tlie  Kirghiz.  Only  the 
richer  men  built  themselves  mad  huto  and  the  Khagan  (Kliak'an)  alone  bad  high 
tiled  hou«:es.  The  Khafinn  was  the  supreme  head  in  religion,  while  a  Vej,'  (Ve/ir) 
stood  at  the  head  of  military  affairs.  Under  the  Kliagan  Bulan  (traditionally 
c.  740  ;  more  correctly  shortly  after  860)  the  Khatars,  after  a  temporary  conversion 
to  Ghrietianity,  t«rtly  adopted  the  Jewidi  faith«  "  There  are  seven  judges."  says 
Masudi,  "  two  for  Khazar  Mohammedans,  two  for  Khazar  Jews,  to  whom  law  is 
dispenstKl  according  to  the  Mosaic  code,  two  for  Christians,  to  whom  justice  is 
adinini!>iered  according  to  the  Gospel»  and  one  for  the  Slavs,  Eussians,  and  other 
heathen,  who  are  judged  acoording  to  pagan  lavs.**  The  Polani*  RadimiSi,  Wjati^ 
and  Seweraue  (p.  43'  )  ]  aid  tribute  to  the  Khazars.  The  power  of  the  Khaznrs 
was  tiist  broken  hy  the  Aral)s,  who  conquered  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ca.'i]iiati 
Sea,  and  by  the  Pecbeuegt^i  (PuuinsJkS),  who  appeart^i  in  South  Russia,  uutd  in 
the  end  they  were  eom^detely  iiihjugated  hy  Rnesia  (c.  969).  Remnanta  of  the 
Khazars  lung  remained  in  the  Crimea  and  the  CSauoaBUS;  aonie  meBMiiea  ot  theu 
aiiil  survive  in  the  names  of  a  few  towns. 

C.  The  Life  of  the  Axciekt  Slavs 

All  tb^  empires,  the  Finnish,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  ICbazar,  have  dis* 
appeared,  yet  not  without  having  first  exerci«ed  a  more  or  le^s  permaneot 
indueuce  on  the  customs  and  the  life  of  the  Slavs  of  ancient  Kussia.  The 
SlaTonie  tribee,  vho  occupied  chiefly  the  centTe  of  the  East  Eurojiean  plaio,  found 
themselves  in  the  majoiity  and  unceasingly  drove  before  them  the  heterogeneous 
nations,  first  by  peaf-efnl  e ol  onisation,  and  then  by  the  sword.  We  may  assume 
that  all  Slavs  as  a  whole  had  the  same  customs,  the  same  religion,  the  same 
tribal  and  national  institutions.  Differences  will  only  be  apparent  where  nature 
prescrihed  other  conditions  of  life  or  where  foreign  influence  made  itsdf  felt. 
Thus  the  Slavs  on  the  seacoast  lived  in  <^»ne  way,  those  on  the  steppes  or  in 
the  foi-ests  iu  another.  Although  they  originally  appeared  in  Europe  as  a  united 
nation  with  similar  customs,  ideas,  language,  traditions,  and  government,  yet 
the  different  natural  surroundings  soon  inipivssed  a  distim  tive  stamp  on  the 
prin.'ipal  tribes  and  ^'uided  social,  religious,  and  legal  life  into  difTerent  pnth««. 
The  nomads  of  the  8it.'p[>t'.s  can  hardly  have  held  the  same  faith  as  the  dwellers 
on  the  seaooast.  Again,  while  the  forest-dweUera  paid  their  tribute  in  furs 
and  honey,  the  tribes  of  the  lowlands  discharged  it  in  hones  or  cattle.  If  a 
numerous  clan  was  the  nntnrnl  fnrm  f.f  lift^  amnnf^  the  dwellers  on  the  fertile 
plains  with  its  agriculture,  iu  the  forests  the  families  were  forced  to  separate  one 
from  another.  Further  differences  were  produced  hy  the  influence  of  neighbours ; 
thus  the  northern  Slavs,  who  lived  near  the  Teutons,  had  a  kindred  religion  and 
mythuli>gy.  The  chnnjre  nf  InniriTnire  was  i  L.scly  connected  with  this,  since  to 
express  new  ideas  new  words  hud  to  be  invented  or  borrowed  from  other  tribes. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  a  general  picture  of  the  life  of  all  the  Slavooso 
tribes,  but  in  doing  so  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  such  a  picture  can  only 
hf  true  of  a  time  when  the  Slavs  still  fanned  a  sin;^le  imited  nation  —  tin-  time, 
that  is,  before  the  Christian  era.    Cm:  authorities,  however,  date  from  an  era  live 
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huudre»3,  or  possibly  n  thousand  years  later  ami  an?  exti  tamely  defective.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  result -i  nf  such  im|M?rfecl  iiive>iigaLious  are  condii^tlujT.  As 
members  oi'  the  ludo-Germuuio  family  of  uatiuus  they  will  have  had  iiiuch  in 
with  other  Aiyaoa.  The  chief  twk  of  historical  inquiry  would  be  to  aifb 
out  this  common  element,  and  to  sliou-  the  cross-roads,  where  the  Sla\  s  part  com- 
pany from  the  other  nations,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  special  paths  into  which 
Uie  individual  Slavonic  races  struck.  It  is  universally  asserted  that  all  Slavs 
•wen  agiknlturiata  at  the  period  when  they  oame  into  ^e  light  of  histoiy.  Can 
that  assertion  hold  good  of  the  forest-dwellen  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and 
swamps  ?  Our  authorities  do  not  in  any  "way  corroborate  it.  A  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century  relates  in  astonishment  that  he  heard  oi  a  man  in  the  Arctic 
regions  who  had  lived  ail  his  life  un  tish.  That  would  hardly  be  an  isolated 
casa  PoreatSy  riven,  and  swamps  then  covered  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  surface.  It 
the  Slavs  during  their  migrations  kept  to  the  river  valleys  we  can  hardly  call  this 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  race. 

(a)  Bdigious  and  Socvtl  CoiieUHoM  and  the  &aU  of  Culture.  —  The  Slavonic 
pajrnn  religion,  about  which  we  know  veiy  little,  re^cnililt's  iu  its  maiu  ideas  that 
of  Imlia  and  the  other  Aryans.  The  Slavs  had  the  dualism  between  good  and  evil 
deities ;  they  had  also  their  family  gods,  like  the  Greeks  and  liomaus.  They,  too, 
TQgarded  nature  as  animated  by  various  beings ;  and  animals  were  held  sacied  by 
them,  as  in  Greece  and  other  places.  Again,  it  was  merely  their  natural  environ- 
ment which  taught  men  iu  the  northern  forests  to  revere  owls  and  other  bit 
the  wolf  (as  weie-w*ilf)  and  other  animals,  and  on  the  plains  the  horse ;  while 
it  urged  the  people  of  the  Nile  to  worship  the  crocodile  or  the  scaraboeus 
(VoL  in,  p.  GOO,  and  Vol.  IV,  p.  2G3),  and  those,  on  the  coast  to  worshij)  other 
beasts  and  fishes.  The  Slav,  too,  h'  lnMjoiI  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  (Inmder  and 
lightning;  they  were  also  tire-worshipiiers.  But  iiK^uiry  has  not  told  us  in  what 
the  true  Slavonic  element,  that  is,  the  innovation,  really  consists.  Some  persons 
wish  to  recognise  the  Slavs  by  peculiarity  of  diet,  for  example^  millet  and  honey, 
but  are  we  not  told  the  same  uf  Iluns  and  Bulgarians  ? 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  Ipijal  and  snrial  conditions  of  the  Slavs.  The  family 
was  the  foundation  of  their  national  aud  religions  life  (of.  p.  277).  Tlie  eldest  of 
the  &mily  was  the  supreme  lawgiver,  judge,  and  ])riest.  Since  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  customs,  and  ritual  could  only  be  tran.smitted  orally,  this  naturally 
fluctuating  tradition  was  all  important.  The  Slavs,  divided  into  se]'am(e  inde- 
pendent tribes,  could  not  but  diverge  more  widely  fi-om  each  other  in  their  methods 
of  life:  The  separate  districts  were  called  2upas  (p.  277),  Opole,  or  Wolost  We 
cannot  decide  whether  the  Zupa  is  geiminely  Slavonic  or  is  to  be  com]>ared  with 
(for  example)  the  oi  l  Hermauic  Ooba  (Gan).  The  centre  of  a  dl-tii' t  was  the 
Gmd  {gorod  =  borough),  where  the  tribal  sanctuary  stoo<l.  The  ancient  jjiaces,  where 
once  a  gorod  stood,  were  called  gorodysie.  But  it  cannot  l.>e  settled  whether  gorod 
is  peculiar  to  the  Slavs  only,  or  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  old  Gothic  words 
garde  (watch)  and  gardcr  (to  watch).  Every  where  in  Slavonic  countries  a  definite 
district  wa?  Mirrounded  with  a  botuvdar)-  fence,  while  the  i-oads  were  wat'  bed  and 
defended  w^iih  palisades,  which  were  called  prcH-ka,  At  suitable  \)uinl^  guards 
were  posted  on  watch-towers  erected  (Mraht,  a  genuine  Slavonic  woixl) ;  similar 
houndaiy  woods  existed  in  ancient  Qermany  down  to  the  age  of  the  Hohenstauffen, 
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in  some  places  far  hnifjer.  a-*  the  case  still  in  Central  Africa.  "\Miile  the  r/oro'f  was 
always  &  fortilied  place,  sunouuded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  ilie  straie  seem  merely 
to  have  been  loolccats  od  high  grouod,  where,  to  case  of  danger,  beacons  might  be 
lighted.  The  wooden  towns  were  distinct  from  the  earthworks  at  the  gerod;  these 
wcTo  originally  erected  on  roads  frcqufnted  for  tradin<?  purposes,  and  were  Subse- 
tjuently  enclosed  and  fenced,  so  that  they  might  be  employed  as  fortressesi. 

Before  the  niotb  centurr  a  brisk  trade  passed  through  Itussia  from  the  Gnlf  of 
Finland  \mi  the  Lake  of  Uunnx  to  the  Dwina,atid  then  down  the  Dnieper  over  the 
Black  Sea  into  Greec*"-.  Tin- oMc^t  wooden  tnwnp,  originally  trading  stations,  lay 
on  this  celel>raied  route  from  the  N'aragian  country  to  Byzantium.  A  frequented 
trade-route  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  led  up  the  Dniester  to  the  river  San, 
then  down  that  river  and  the  Vistula.  While  the  first  became  the  main  trade-route 
of  IiUS-ia,  'lie  otlier  l  ecaine  tlie  chief  higliroml  tn  Poland  ;  linth  perhaps  date  from 
Phoenician  times.  The  vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  hauled  up  fmm  one  river- 
system  to  the  other;  for  example,  Ivom  the  Dniester  to  the  Nan;  hence  the  name 
wdokytpoloeyska  (haulages).  The  trading  stations  grew  into  towns,  since  the  country 
people  flocked  into  them  for  greater  security.  Tlie  ]niM:c  affaii-s  of  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  district  were  organised  in  these  markets  at  assemblies  which  were 
called  uxcc  (cf.  p. -462).  The  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  circulation  of  a  token, 
or,  as  later,  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 

Differences  in  the  administration  of  law  and  justice  must  have  been  noticeable 
in  the  various  districts,  while  the  eonditious  in  the  same  tril>e  wculd  Kattually  alter 
during  the  course  of  ceuiurie.«».  Persons  who  speak  in  general  lerius  al.iout  ilie  .Sla- 
vonic laws  and  customs  of  that  age  are  only  deluding  themselves,  as  much  as  if  they 
spoke  of  contemporary  imiversal  Germanic  customs.  Distinctions  must  inevitably 
have  prevailed.  A  peoj  le  does  not  develop  its  ix'i-sonality  merely  when  it  employs 
somewhat  divergent  terms  to  express  the  same  objects,  ideas,  etc.,  but  when  it  looks 
at  things  with  other  eyes  and  has  formed  new  conceptions  and  new  institutions. 
Language  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  philosophic  notions  and  intellectual  activity  of 
(he  nation  are  reflected.  An  instance  may  make  this  eleaa»r.  When  the  Slavs  still 
formed  one  nation  with  the  Teutons  they  must  have  hail  a  name  for  the  bear 
lesemblii^  the  German  word  barf  for  even  at  the  present  day  a  bee-keeper  is 
called  in  Slavonic  harlnik  (bear-guard  ?).  But  when,  after  their  ]>ermanent  settle- 
ment, they  notired  that  the  bear  eagerly  eats  h-mey  they  eallefl  it  from  this  pecu- 
liarity the  honey -eater  (fwm  mcd=  honey ;  nu-dojid  or  nt  chad,  Polish  niedzwiedz).  It 
can  be  imagined  what  damage  bears  must  have  then  caused  when  such  a  name  was 
given  them;  aoeording  to  our  authorities  large  quantities  of  honey  and  mead  were 
made  in  those  time^.  Pv  the  use  of  this  term  tlie  S^Lumik,'  nation  slioweJ  that  it 
had  special  ideas  regarding  the  bear.  In  some  such  way  as  this  we  ought  to  investi- 
gato  the  personal  and  national  differentiation  in  every  domain  of  the  life  of  the 
]»eople.  Hitherto  it  ha.s  been  impossible  to  pronounce  any  deliberate  opinion  about 
the  religion,  mythology,  laws,  family  life,  or  civilization  of  (he  nn(  ient  ]'n^an  Slavs. 
It  is  on  this  most  slipi^ery  soil  of  national  peculiarities,  where  liie  iinjuirer  oscil- 
lates between  self-gloriiication  and  unwarranted  «lepreciation  of  his  neighbour,  that 
a  fabric  has  been  built  up  out  of  most  untenable  assertions. 

(5)  Foretell  Kvidcnu  conccrnii^g  the  rafjnn  Slavs.  —  The  occasional  accounts 
given  by  old  writers  are  noteworthy,  especially  since  Slavonic  paganism  lingered 
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on  for  centuries  after  tiie  Gbrirtian  era.  Jotdanes  in  650  a.  d.  eajs  of  the  Slave 

"niMiasses  aud  forests  are  their  towns;"  Procopius  tells  ua  that  they  lived  in  ditty, 
8(  aitf  red  huts,  and  ea'^ily  shifted  their  abode.  The  Emperor  Maurice  relates,  in  the 
year  600,  tiiat  they  lived  iu  forests,  near  rivers,  marshes,  and  lakes,  which  were 
diflieult  to  apptoaeh.  They  made  many  ozita  from  their  houses,  in  order  to  escape  * 
any  poesible  dangers.  They  buried  all  their  property  in  the  ground,  and  in  oi-der 
to  frustrate  any  hostile  attacks  nothing  but  bare  necessaries  were  left  vi.sn>l(\ 
Heluiold  of  Bosau,  in  1170,  gives  a  similar  account  at  the  end  of  his  Chronicle 
of  the  Slavs :  "  They  take  little  trouble  about  building  their  bouses ;  they  quickly 
plait  twigs  together  into  huts  which  supply  a  bare  shelter  against  storm  and 
rain.  So  soon  as  the  call  t^)  arms  is  heard,  iliey  i.'ollect  their  stores  of  corn,  bury 
them  together  with  then  g  dd,  sih  er,  and  other  valuables,  and  conduct  their  wives 
and  children  into  tiie  fortresses  ur  the  forests.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  enemy  but 
the  hut,  whose  loss  is  easily  repaired."  "When  they  go  into  battle,"  says 
Procopius,  "they  attack  the  enemy  on  foot, holding  ahidd  and  spear  in  their  hands. 
They  do  not  wear  armmir;  they  have  neither  cloakf>  nor  shirts,  but  ad\  ance  to  the 
fight  clad  only  in  trousers. '  The  wives,  as  amoug  the  Teutons,  occupied  an  honour- 
able position;  they  held  property  of  their  own,  although,  as  in  other  countries, 
polygamy  prevailed  and  wives  were  carried  off  by  force.  The  Russian  Ghronide 
relates  of  the  l>r«'wljans  that  tliey  lived  like  cattle,  knew  nothing;  of  niairiage,  but 
carried  off  ^h>'  m^.<.<]pn«  -m  the  rivers.  It  is  recijrded  of  the  Kadiniices,  Wjatieefl, 
Seweranes  tliat  uo  niamages  took  place  but  games  iu  the  middle  of  the  village. 
The  people  assembled  for  the  games,  danced,  and  indulged  in  every  sort  of  debauch* 
eiy,  and  each  man  carried  off  the  woniau  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  This  waa 
the  case  among  nther  nations.  Bfetislav  I  Achillea  (p.  237"),  so  Cosmas  of  Prapfiie 
(t  1125)  records,  carried  off  his  bride  Judith  from  Schw eiufurt  Until  quito 
recently  the  o^&a,  or  capture  of  wives,  was  customary  among  the  Sexbt, 

.Many  instances  of  the  gentle  disposition  of  the  Slavs  are  mentioned  by  the 
old  chroniclers.  Proeopin?  pays  "  oovetnnsness  and  deceit  are  unknown  among 
them."  Maurice  extols  tlieir  hi^ipiiaiiiy.  Helmold  records  of  the  Ranes  (Kuani- 
ans  or  Bugen) :  "  Although  they  ai-e  more  hostile  to  Christians  and  also  more 
superstitious  than  the  other  Slavs,  they  possess  many  good  qualities.  They  are 
extremely  hospitable  and  show  great  respect  to  their  jmrents.  Neither  beggars  nor 
paupers  are  found  amoug  them.  A  man  who  is  feeble  through  sickness  or  advanced 
age  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  heir.  The  virtues  most  highly  esteemed  among 
the  Slavs  ate  hoepitality  and  filial  regard."  The  man  who  refused  hospitality  had 
his  house  burned  down.  It  was  permissible  to  steal  in  order  to  provide  food  for  a 
traveller.  Theophvln -trts  Simurattes  (in  tlie  first  half  of  the  seventh  centmy) 
relates  the  following  anecdote.  As  the  emperor  Maurice  was  on  bis  way  to  Thrace 
to  prepare  for  war  against  the  Avars,  the  escort  of  the  emperor  seised  three  men 
who  eartied  zithers.  When  asked  to  what  race  they  belonged,  they  replied  that  they 
were  Slavs  and  lived  on  the  western  ocean;  the  Khagan  had  sent  envoys  to  the 
princes  of  tludr  country  with  many  presents  to  solicit  help.  "When  they  heard 
that  the  liomaus  had  reached  the  highest  stage  of  power  and  culture,  they 
eacaped  and  reached  Thnioe.  They  carried  rithecs,  because  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  arms,  thiGe  no  iron  was  found  in  their  oountiy.  The  Arabs  also  testify  that 
nmsic  was  practised  by  the  Slavs. 

A  noteworthy  account  of  the  iuneral  customs  of  a  Slavonic  tribe  is  furnished 
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by  a  witness  whom  we  htivc  alreaily  nientifmed,  the  aml>as?a(lnr  of  the  Kalif  nl- 
Mui^tadir,  ibo  Fadlan.^  When  a  poor  man  died,  they  built  a  small  boat  for  him, 
placed  him  in  it,  and  bunit  it.  This  was  customaiy  among  the  North  Gennuie 
tribes.  On  the  death  of  a  rich  man  they  collected  his  possessions  and  divided 
theui  into  rhrt-p  parts.  The  one  part  ^vas  reserved  for  liis  family ;  with  the  second 
they  prepared  an  outlit  for  him,  and  with  the  remaining  part  they  bought  intoxicat- 
ing diinks  to  be  drunk  on  the  day  when  the  slave<^ri  consents  to  be  a  victim  and 
is  burnt  with  her  master.  When  indeed  a  chief  dies,  the  family  ask  bia  bondmen 
and  bniiilwomen,  "Which  of  you  is  willing  to  die  with  him  ?"  Then  one  of 
them  answers,  "  1  wilL"  If  he  has  uttered  this  word  he  is  bound.  But  mostly 
the  slave  girls  did  so.  .  .  .  Boat^  wood,  and  maiden  together  with  the  dead  man 
were  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  They  then  raised  above  the  place  where  the  boat, 
which  had  beru  dr(if;f,'ed  up  out  of  the  river,  had  stood,  a  s'firt  of  round  hillook, 
erected  in  the  middle  oi  it  a  large  beech-trunk,  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the 
dead  man  with  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  Kos.  If  we  compare  this  with  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  burial  of  a  Scythian  king  (YoL  IV,  p.  76) 
we  shall  find,  in  spite  of  many  dilTeiencos  in  detail,  the  same  fnndninental  idea. 

The^p  are  mir  materials  for esiimatinf;  the  dei^ree  of  cniliure  which  ihe  Slavs 
of  that  age  had  uuained.  There  was  Dob  waniiug  among  them  a  belief  in  the  life 
after  death.  They  are  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  writing;  and  in  connec* 
tion  with  this  statement  tlie  sr>-called  Runic  characters  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Traces  of  music  and  architecture  can  be  found  amona  them,  though  in  a 
crude  form,  and  they  were  lovers  of  poetry  and  song.  It  can  hardly  he  supposed 
that,  as  many  Slavonic  scholan  assert,  they  possessed  some  astronomical  knowl- 
edge, and  had  a  civil  year  with  twelve  months.  The  names  of  the  months  which 
are  found  later  ainonff  various  Slavonic  tribes  were  indubitably  first  formed  by 
learned  priests,  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  names,  at  that  point  in  the 
Christian  eia  when  the  Julian  OsleDdar  with  twelve  instead  of  ten  months  was 
coming  into  general  use  in  Europe.  Charles  the  Great  first  proposed  among  the 
Franks  the  substituting  of  German  names  for  tlie  T,atin  names  of  the  montlif. 

The  independent  spirit  of  the  Jilavs  is  specially  mentioned  by  German  as  well 
as  Byzantine  writers.  Widukind,  l^e  historian  of  the  first  two  Saxon  ftmpen»% 
says  of  them :  "  The  Slavs  are  a  dogged,  laborious  race,  inured  to  the  seantiest  food» 
and  they  regnnl  a?  a  pleasure  what;  is  often  a  heavy  burden  to  men  of  our  time. 
They  face  any  privations  for  their  beloved  liberty,  and  in  spite  of  many  reverses 
th^'  are  always  ready  to  fight  again.  The  Saxons  fight  for  glor}-  and  the  e^pausion 
of  tiieir  fr(»ntiers,  the  Slavs  for  their  freedom."  Adam  of  T^reraen  records  a  century 
later:  "I  have  lieard  the  most  tnith-lovintr  Kiiifr  Sven  of  Denmark  say  i-epeatedly 
that  the  Slavonic  peoples  could  have  been  long  ago  converted  to  Christianity,  if 
the  greed  of  the  Saxons  had  not  interposed  obetaelea.  These  think  more  of 
exacting  tribute  than  of  converting  pagans."  Tliers  is  a  particular  appropriateneas 
in  the  words  which  the  Polish  historian,  John  I»higo«z,  wrote  about  the  Poles 
in  1480  or  so,  although  he  is  describing  his  contemporaries.  "The  Polish  nobles 
thusb  for  gloiy  and  are  bent  on  booty;  they  despise  dangers  and  dea^  .  .  . 
they  wro  devoted  to  agticnltare  and  cattle43iieediug ;  they  ara  couiteons  and  kind 
towards  strangers  and  guests,  and  man  hospitablia  than  any  other  people.  The 

*  Taken  from  Chr.  M.  J.  Friflm,  *'  Iliii  F«ilaaa  vad  aadnr  Anbw  Bcricbtt  flbn-  dS»  Rama  tttcfw 

Znt,"  St.  Petenbai^g,  1828. 
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peMantB  ahnnk  from  no  work  or  trouble,  endure  cold  and  hunger,  and  fii» 

superstitions  .  .  .  thpy  care  little  alioiit  the  nmintpnance  of  their  houses,  being 
couteut  with  tew  ornaments;  they  are  spirited  and  brave  to  rashness,  ...  of  liiph 
stature,  of  strong  and  well  proportioned  build,  with  a  sometimes  fair,  sonietiiiies 
dark  complexion." 

The  well  kuown  peacefid  disposition  of  many  Slavonic  tribes,  and  above  all 
the  circtimstance  that  they  adhered  to  the  old  tribal  constitution,  wliich  prevented 
any  creation  of  a  State  on  a  large  scale,  were  the  causes  why  the  Slavs  in  their 
pagan  pmod  played  no  important  part,  but  wave  first  aroused  to  a  new  life  hy 

their  rontact  with  the  civilized  nati  ns.  Christian  T^ome  anrl  Byzantium  saw  the 
development  of  Slavonic  kiiirr<!oins  in  the  north,  after  they  had  to  some  d^giad 
fuinished  the  political  germs  iur  that  growth. 

3.  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EiU'IliE  (THE  DNIEPER  AGE) 

A,  Thx  Beginnikos  usstil  Igok 

Tub  rise  of  tbe  Sussian  Empire  falls  in  tlie  period  when  the  Scandinavian 

Vikings  were  at  the  zfnith  of  their  power.  .Tust  a«  tlicse  luinly  rovers  sailed  over 
the  Baltic,  the  Atlantic,  am!  the  ^lediterraueau,  until  they  reached  Iceland  and 
North  America,  and  iu  their  siuall  forty -oared  galleys  went  up  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Elb^  tiie  Weser,  the  Rhine,  the  Maas,  and  the  Seine  for  into  the  interior^ 
strikinjj  terror  into  the  inhabitants,  so  too  in  the  east  of  Europe  they  followed  the 
course  of  the  rivers  and  discovered  the  way  to  the  Blank  Sea  and  Con^tantinnple. 
The  route  which  led  up  the  Dwina  and  then  down  the  Dnieper  to  Byzantium  waa 
called  the  Yaragian  way;  even  the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper  bore,  so  it  is  8aid» 
Scandinavian  names.  The  Norsemen,  who  had  founded  here  and  there  independ- 
ent empire?  in  the  west  of  Europe,  could  do  «o  sfdl  more  easily  in  the  east. 

At  the  outset  of  liussian  history  we  tind  here  six  or  seven  independent  dis- 
tricts, which  stood  perhaps  under  Norse  rule :  (old)  Ladoga  on  the  Wolchow,  later 
Novgorod,  Bjeloserak,  Isborsk,  Turow  in  the  region  of  Minsk,  Polock  (Polozk),  and 
Kiev.  The  core  of  the  later  Russian  Empire  wa««  at  first  (c.  840)  in  tfie  north, 
in  the  Slavonic-Finnish  region,  but  it  soon  spread  toward  the  south  and  was  then 
shifted  to  Kiev  in  the  buin  of  the  Dnieper.  "  Russia  **  absorbed  the  Slavonic, 
Finnish,  Bulgarian,  and  Ehazar  empires.  Kurik  (Kjurik),  in  None  Hfoerekr 
(Hrurekr\  an  otherwise  unknown  semi-mythical  hero  of  royal  race,  was  regarded 
iu  the  eleventh  century  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Russian  dynasty.  The  soil  was  so 
faTourable  here  t<a  the  growth  of  a  laige  empire  that  it  was  able,  by  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  (860  :  <  f.  p.  70),  to  undertake  a  inarauding  expedition  against 
Constantinople  (Norse:  Mikligardr  or  Miklagard,  that  is,  great  city).  Besides 
Slavs,  LithuaT>inn.<;.  Fins,  and  Khazars,  the  Varngians  fought;  usually  it  was 
Swedes  from  I  plaud,  Sudermanland,  and  Ostergotland  who  formed  the  picked 
troops  and  took  the  lead  iu  every  expedition.  The  roercenar}-  bands  had  wtered 
into  a  covenant  witli  tlu;  prince,  but  were  pledged  to  obey  him  ;  they  were  not, 
however,  his  subjects  and  could,  therefore,  leave  him  at  any  time ;  their  pay  con- 
risted  ID  Uie  booty  they  won.  The  Slavs  composed  the  overwhelmmg  majority 
of  the  inhabitants ;  Hiey 'giaduaUy  replaced  the  Noree  waniors  and  ousted  them 
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completely  later,  notwithstanding  various  reinforcements  from  their  uorthern 
home.  By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centur}'  the  Varagian  element  had  ahiiost 
disappeared.  Id  less  tlian  two  hundred  and  tifty  years  the  same  fate  befell  ibem 
which  shortly  hefoie  had  befallen  the  Finno-Ugrian  Balgan  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
aula.    Both  races  were  merged  in  the  Slavonic. 

The  first  hero  of  the  oM  Varagian  style,  nnd  at  the  same  time  the  first  genuinely 
historical  ruler,  meets  us  in  Oleg  (,01ag;  Norse,  Helgl)  who  in  880  became  the 
head  of  the  Russian  State.  He  conquered  (880-881)  Smolendr,  defeated  the 
petty  ]iriuces  in  Kiev  in  882,  and  then  transferred  thither  the  centre  of  the  mfize. 
He  inllicted  on  the  Kliazars  and  the  Bulgarians  defeats  from  which  they  never 
recovered.  In  900  he  forced  part  of  the  Chorvats  on  the  Vistula  to  serve  in  his 
army.  In  this  way  he  founded  a  Dnieper  empire,  which  reached  from  the  North 
Sea  to  ttie  Black  Sea,  from  the  Bug  to  the  Volga. 

Xi<t  satisfied  with  this,  Olav  ]ilanned  nn  expedition  against  Byzantiimi.  which 
like  Kome  and  Italy,  was  always  ihe  coveted  goal  of  every  Northman,  lu  the  year 
907  he  went  with  a  mighty  army  of  allies  (Ghorvats»  Dul^bi,  Tiwerci,  etc.)  down  the 
Dnieper;  the  Eussian  Chronicle  states  that  he  had  two  thousand  boats  with  forty 
men  on  each.  As  the  hat  Injur  in  the  BuNjiliunij^  was  closed,  he  Leached  his  ships, 
set  them  on  wheels,  bent  his  sails,  and  thus  advanced  against  the  town,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  his  enemies,  with  his  vessela  from  the  landside.  A  propitiona  moment 
had  been  chosen.  Tlie  Greek  fleet  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  empire  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  emprnr  T.«o  VI  (the  Philosojilier)  deterniiued, 
therefore,  to  bribe  the  iiussiaus  to  withdraw,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  had  been 
made  to  get  rid  of  them  by  poisoned  food.  The  Gieeka  paid  twelve  Crimea  or  six 
pounds  of  silver  for  every  ship,  and  in  addition  gave  piesents  for  the  Kussian  towna. 
Lilierty  of  tradinj:,'  witli  (.\m«tantinople  was  then  secured  to  the  Rus.'^iaus.  Tlicir 
merchants,  however,  were  to  enter  the  city  only  by  a  certain  gate  and  unarmed, 
under  the  escort  of  an  imperial  official ;  their  station  was  near  the  chiurch  of  St. 
Mammas.  They  received  also  the  right  to  obtain  for  aix  montha  provisiona  in  the 
city,  to  visit  baths,  and  to  demand  provi.-sious  and  ships*  gear  (anclior,  cables,  and  .'N'iil.s) 
for  their  return  voyage.  This  treaty,  having  been  concluded  by  word  of  niouib, 
was  sworn  to  by  the  Byzantines  on  the  cross,  and  by  Oleg  and  hi»  \assalij  before 
their  gods  Pevan  and  Wdas  (Volm)  and  on  tbeir  weapona.  Whmi  the  Biusiana 
left  the  city,  Oleg  fastened  his  shield  to  the  city  wall,  as  a  token  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  city.  Tins  treaty  was  reduced  to  writing  in  the  year  911, —  a 
noteworthy  documeni.  Both  pai  lies  hrst  promise  love  and  friendship  to  each  other, 
and  fix  the  penaltiea  to  he  incmred  by  any  who  diatnrbed  their  ooncord  through 
murder,  theft,  or  indiscretion.  Then  follow  agreements  as  to  the  ransom  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  slaves,  as  to  servants  who  had  deserted  or  been  enticed  awav,  and 
as  to  the  e.states  of  the  Kussians  (Jciapay^oi)  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  The  proviso  as  to  shipwrecked  men  ta  important  aa  a  contribution  to 
international  law.  "If  the  storm  drives  a  Greek  vessel  on  to  a  foreign  coast,  and 
any  Kussians  inhabit  snch  coast,  the  latter  .'^hall  place  in  safety  the  ship  witli  its 
catgo  and  help  it  on  its  %oyage  to  the  Chrisiiau  countr)'  and  pilot  it  through  any 
dangerous  places.  But  if  such  ship,  eitiiw  from  storm  or  some  otiier  hinderanoe, 
cannot  reach  home  again,  then  we  Russians  will  help  the  sailors  and  reeg?ey  the 
gofids,  if  this  occurs  near  the  Greek  territory.  Should,  however,  such  a  calamity 
befall  a  Greek  ship  (far  from  Greece),  we  are  willing  to  steer  it  to  Russia  and 
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the  cargo  may  be  sold.  Any  part  of  it  that  cannot  l)e  sold  and  the  ship  itself  we 
Russians  are  wiiliug  lo  biiiig  with  us  houestl}*,  either  when  we  go  lo  Greece  or 
are  sent  na  amiMUSsadoTS  to  your  emperor,  or  when  we  come  as  traders  to  buy  goods^ 
and  we  will  hand  over  untouched  the  money  paid  for  the  merchandise.  Should  a 
Russian  have  slain  a  man  on  this  vof^sel  or  have  pluodered  anjr  goods,  the  above 
enacted  penalty  wiU  be  inflicted  on  him.'* 

Oleg  died  in  the  year  912,  from  the  bite  of  a  smike,  which,  it  was  alleged,  crept 
oat  of  the  skull  of  his  favourite  steed ;  hence  arose  the  legend  about  the  manellooa 
fulfilment  of  a  wizard's  prophecy  ihat  he  should  meet  his  death  from  that  horse- 
Nine  hundred  years  later  Qleg  became  a  favouiite  hero  of  Catherine  IL,  who 
extolled  him  in  a  drama  bearing  his  name. 

His  sueeessor,  Ifgat  or  Ingvar,  a  less  capable  niler,  carried  the  work  of  conquest 
a  stage  further.  In  the  year  914  the  Ru.ssians  went  with  five  hundred  ships  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  plundered  the  Persian  coasts.  The  Arab  ^las  udi  has 
described  this  ejcpedition,  wliich  appears  to  liave  been  made  during  the  minority 
of  Igor,  when  his  wife  Olga  (Helga)  administered  the  aflTairs  of  the  state.  He  him^ 
self  took  command  of  the  army  in  941  wlien  he  ]»lanned  a  new  expedition  against 
Constautin  tple ;  alxnit  the  same  time  the  Pechenegea,  at  his  instigation,  under- 
took to  plunder  Bulgaria,  which  had  been  allied  with  Byzantium  since  924.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  Russian  fleet  was  annihilated  by  the  Greek  fire,  with  which 
the  Russians  now  made  their  first  ac(iuaintanca  In  944  Igor  marched  once  more 
against  Byzantium,  —  the  forutli  Ttussian  cainpninii  aj^ainst  the  capital.  Tgnr  wn-^ 
now  in<hi<'ed  hy  presents  to  witlidraw,  ajid  a  new  treaty  was  then  eoni  luded 
(945;.  Tlie  old  trading  privileges  of  the  Kussians  were  somewhat  restricted. 
Certain  i^oods,  for  example,  might  not  be  sold  to  them,  and  strict  passports  were 
demanded  from  them.  Tlie  Russians,  in  addition  to  this,  pledged  themselves  to 
protect  the  region  of  the  Chersonnese  against  attacks  of  the  Dauubian  Bulgars,  and 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor  in  time  of  need  The  treaty  was  once 
more  solemnly  sworn.  "And  we,"  so  it  runs  in  the  Russian  \'ersion  of  the  doca^ 
au  nt,  "  so  many  of  us  as  are  baptised,  have  sworn  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Elias  (at 
Kiev),  on  the  holy  cross  lying  before  us  and  this  parchment,  to  IimLI  anil  obser\-e 
all  that  is  written  thereon,  and  not  to  transgress  any  part  thereof.  If  any  man 
transgress  this,  whether  he  be  the  prince  himself  or  another,  whether  Christian  or 
nnbaptised*  may  he  be  deprived  of  all  help  from  God ;  let  him  become  a  serf  in 
this  life  and  in  tlie  life  to  I'-tnie,  and  let  him  die  by  his  own  ?:wnrd.  The  unbap 
tised  Pu«'siau3  shall  lay  their  shields,  their  naked  swords,  llieir  <:"r^et.'?,  and  other 
arms  on  the  ground  and  swear  to  everything  contained  in  this  parchment,  to  wit, 
that  Igor,  every  Boyar,  and  all  the  Russians  will  uphold  it  for  ever.  But  if  any 
man,  be  he  prinoe  or  Bu.ssiaa  subject,  baptised  or  tmbaptiaed,  act  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  this  dix'nmpnt.  let  him  die  deservetlly  Viy  his  own  sword,  and  let  him  be 
accursed  by  God  and  by  Perun,  since  he  breaketh  his  oath.  May  the  Great  Prince 
Igor  deign  to  preserve  his  sincere  love  for  us,  and  not  weaken  it,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shineth  and  the  world  remaineth  in  this  and  all  future  time."  On  his  letum 
home  Igor  was  murdered  by  the  Dte\lanes,  from  whom  he  wished  to  exact 
tribute;  according  to  I.«o  the  l>earou  (r.  ',is())  he  \yn<^  honnd  to  two  sapling.s, 
which  were  bent  to  the  ground,  and  was  U>ru  in  two,  after  the  mauner  of  Sinnia 
in  the  Greek  legmd  of  Theseus. 
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JB.  The  Old  Bubsxan  Eiifibb  at  its  ZsmTH 

(a)  iSviaforfov.— Since  Igor's  son  SviatoslaT  was  a  minor,  Olga  held  tbe  reins 

of  frovernmont.  She  first  wreakt-d  vt>npeance  on  the  Dixnlanes.  Wliile  l^e.^ie.f^Ing 
their  town,  Korosteu,  she  promised  to  make  a  peace  wiiii  them  iu  returu  for  a 
tribute  of  thiee  pigeons  and  three  sjtarrows  from  everj-  house.  She  then  ordered 
balls  of  lighted  tow  to  be  fastened  on  the  birds,  whidi  were  let  loose  and  set  fire 
to  the  houses  and  outhouses  of  tlie  Drevlanes.  The  Climnide  styles  Olga  the 
wisest  of  women.  She  was  Llie  hrst  to  accept  (."hristianity ;  in  957  she  went  with 
a  large  retinue  to  Constantinople,  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  emperor  Cou- 
stantine  VII  Porpbyrogennetiui  and  the  empcese  Helena,  daughter  of  Romanus 
Lacapeuus,  received  baptism  .ind  the  name  of  Helena  from  the  patriarch  Theopliy- 
lactus.  She  endeavoured  to  win  her  «oti  over  to  the  new  doctrine;  "my  i»uite 
(druzina)  would  despise  me,"  he  is  said  to  liave  i-epiiaL 

In  964  Sviatoelav  himself,  the  greatest  hero  of  old  Russia,  took  orer  the 
government,  although  his  moilier  (who  died  in  970)  still  administered  home  affairs, 
since  he  was  seldom  in  the  c  ntmtry.  He  wished  to  comjdete  the  ta.sk  which  Oleg 
and  Igo  began.  He  turned  his  attention  first  against  the  still  uuconquered  y»eoples 
on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  marched  against  the  Wiatiei  and  then  against  the  Khasars 
(K(iz;ii<),  \vh(jse  town  liC-lawt-^  (Belaja  Vesh  or  Sarkel)  he  captuiLi! ;  after  subju- 
gating the  Jases  (old  Russian  for  Alaues,  or  in  Georgian  Owf^i  —  ( t-.M't,'>i  and  the 
Kasoges  (Tcberkesses)  he  returned  to  Kiev.  After  the  year  OCG  Uu-  A\  iatici  paid 
tribute  to  Sviatoslav;  shortly  afterwatds  (968-969)  the  Roe  (a]>pateudy  Baltic 
Vikings  independent  of  Sviatoslav)  laid  waste  Bulgariftas  well  as  the  Khazar  towns 
Itil,  Khazarau,  and  Snrnaiidnr.  These  Mows  were  ao  crushing  (hat  during  tbe  next 
iifty  years  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Khazars. 

Shortly  before  these  events  Sviatoslav,  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Nicepln  'i  us  11  Phocas,  backed  uj)  by  a  payment  of  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  gold 
(one  hundred  and  eighty  thousnml  I'.yzaiitiiic  p,n]i]  pieces),  had  undei-taken  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Dauubiau  Bulgars ;  ihey  were  to  be  attacked  siiuuliaueously 
from  north  and  south.  In  the  summer  of  968  Sviatoslav  crossed  the  Danube^ 
defeated  ihe  ]  '.ulgar3(i'tV/<;  the  coloui-ed  plate  facing  p.  335),cai>tured  numer^>us  places, 
and  took  up  liis  a'li'df  In  TVrejaslavetz.  Sviatoslav  was  already  p!aTinin<:f  to 
establisli  himself  firmly  in  Bulgaria,  smce  Peter,  the  Bulgarian  ruler,  died  at  the 
end  of  January  969,  when  tidings  came  from  Russia  that  the  wild  Pecheneges 
were  besieging  Kiev.  They  were  induced  tenij  orai  ily  to  withdraw  by  the  ruse  of 
a  false  report  (liat  Sviatoslav  was  advaiicin[j  with  all  .speed  a^aiji'-t  xhrui ;  but  tlie 
people  if  Kie\-  accused  Sviatoslav  of  indiUei'enre.  He  therefore  retraced  his  steps 
as  (quickly  as  possible,  deCrated  the  PechenL->:;os,  and  xestored  peace.  But  his 
heart  was  still  fixed  on  Bulgaria,  since  Perejaslavetz  on  the  Banube  was  tbe 
centre  of  his  country,  and  a  place  where  all  ^^od  things  wfrc  cnllertfrl  torrethcr: 
"  from  the  Grceks  gold  and  precious  stuffs,  wine,  and  fruits ;  from  the  Bohemians  and 
Hungarians  silver  and  horses ;  from  Bussia  furs,  wax,  honey,  and  slaves."  In  the 
end,  Sviatoslav  divided  his  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  marched  towards 
the  southwest. 

John  Tzimisces  had  now  come  to  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the 
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place  of  the  mnrdercd  Xicejlionts  Pluicas.  His  predccfc^s^or  Ii.ul  concluded  peace 
with  Bulgaria  so  soon  as  he  learnt  the  real  plans  of  Sviatoslav,  aud  Tziiuisces  now 
made  a  similar  attempt;  but  twice  without  success.  There  remained  therefore 
ovify  the  arbitnuEDeut  of  tfae  sword.  PeiejaslaTets  and  Silistria,  to  which  towns  the 
liussians  had  withdrawn,  were  captured  by  the  (Jrceks,  in  spite  of  a  most  gallant 
resistance ;  the  Russian  women  themselves  fought  hand-to-hand  in  the  vu'lce. 
The  Kussiaus  were  seen  duriug  the  uight  after  a  butile  coming  out  of  the  towu 
hy  moonligbt  to  burn  their  dead.  They  sacrificed  the  prisoners  of  war  over  their 
ashes,  and  drowned  fowls  and  little  cliildren  in  the  Danube.  The  emperor  pro- 
posed to  Sviata^lav  deciile  tlie  victory  by  single  combat.  Sviatoslav  declined, 
and  w^as  the  more  bi  nt  on  a  lasi  passage  of  arms.  But  when  this  also  turned  out 
disastrottsly  to  him,  o\s  ing  to  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  forces,  he  made  overtniea 
for  peace  (971).  The  terms  were  as  follows:  The  emperor  promised  to  provide 
provisions  U  r  the  ai  iny  uf  S\ iatoslav,  whicli  willnli  ew  witli  the  honours  of  war,  aud 
not  to  hnra.^s  them  with  the  ( Ircek  fire  dnrinjj;  the  rctivat ;  he  also  ronfirmrd  the  old 
trading  privileges  of  the  Kussiau  meichaat.s.  The  text  of  S\iaio.«?lav's  lieaiy  us 
recorded  in  the  Russian  Chronicle  runs  as  follows:  I,  Sviatoslav,  Russian  prince, 
swear  and  confirm  my  oath  by  this  covenant ;  I  will  to  live  in  peace  aud  concord 
with  every  Greek  emperor,  with  Bnsil  (II)  and  Cdiistnntine  (VTH)  and  with  all  god- 
fearing etuperors  aud  with  all  your  peoples,  both  I  and  ail  Kussians  who  are  subject  ■ 
to  me,  Boyars  and  others,  for  ever,  so  that  I  will  never  undertake  any  ex^iedition 
against  yonr  countries,  nor  collect  armies  a<j;ain8t  you,  nor  incite  another  nation 
to  attaolc  yniir  laud;  nor  will  I  attack  these  wlio  nre  sulijecl  tu  Crook  supremacy; 
similarly  I  will  not  proceed  against  liie  countries  ot  the  ChersjiHiuese  and  their 
towns,  nor  against  Bulgaria ;  nay  more,  if  any  one  plans  any  expedition  against 
your  countries,  I  will  he  his  antagonist  and  will  fight  against  him.  This  oath,  that 
I  have  sworn  to  the  (Jreek  emperor,  the  Boyai-s  aud  all  Russia  swear  with  me,  that 
we  will  keep  the  lawful  tieaty.  But  should  we  not  keep  the  aforesaid  oath,  I  and 
those  who  are  with  us  and  among  us,  then  may  the  cui'se  of  the  gods  in  whom  we 
heHeve  fall  upon  us,  the  curse  of  Perun  and  Wolo,  the  god  of  battle,  and  may  we 
become  ydlow  as  gold  aiul  perish  by  our  own  weapons.  This  shall  ye  have  as  a 
guarantee  of  that  which  we  have  now  covenanted,  inserihed  on  this  deed  and  sealed 
with  our  seals."  A  meeting  of  Sviatoslav  aud  Tzimisces  took  place  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  to  ratify  the  settlement  Leo  the  Deacon  has  left  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  person.  Sviatoslav  was  of  middle  height,  with  blue  eyes  and  tlii  Iv  t  yi - 
brows  ;  his  noso  was  flattish,  his  rnr.itth  hidden  by  a  heavy  moustache ;  his  beard 
was  scanty  and  his  head  close  sliom  except  for  one  l"<"k  hanging  down  on  eavli 
side  (a  sign  of  his  high  liirth) ;  his  neck  rose  like  a  culunm  from  his  shoulders, 
and  his  limbs  were  well  proportioned.  His  general  aspect  was  gloomy  and  savage. 
A  gold  ring,  set  with  a  ruby  between  two  j>earls,  hung  from  one  ear ;  his  white 
tunic  was  r>nly  distinguislicd  from  tho<e  of  his  warriors  by  its  cleanliness. 

Sviatoslav  now  set  out  on  his  homeward  journey.  But  the  I'echeneges  were 
already  waiting  on  Che  Dnieper.  The  Greek  chromders  rdate  that  Ttimisces  had 
requested  the  Fecheneges  to  allow  the  Russian  army  to  pass  throu^  without 
hiuderance ;  but  lie  would  probably  have  done  the  exart  op|M)site.  AVith  a  wearied 
and  exhausted  array,  whose  ranks  were  being  thinned  by  hunger,  Sviatoslav  went 
slowly  homewards.  He  was  slain  by  Kuria,  the  prince  of  the  Pechen^pes  (1'73), 
who  had  hia  skuU  made  into  s  drinking-vessel.  Fart  only  of  Sviatoalav's  army 
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succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Kiev.  This  was  the  end  of  the  greatest  hero  of 
Old  Russia.  A  soldier  rather  than  a  general  or  statesman,  he  was  worshipped  by 
bis  LruHna.  He  and  Oleg  9trangtfiened  and  consolidated  the  Old  Russian  Statei. 
trhe  Pagan  age  of  Russia  ends  with  Svistoslav. 

(i)  Vladimir  atid  the  Adoption  of  the  Greek  Faith.  —  Sviatoalav's  three  son* 
(see  the  aecompanyii^;  genealogical  table  ^Rank's  Family**)  were  still  minon. 

when  he  divided  his  empire  among  them,  and  each  of  them  was  placed  under  a 
guardian.  Jarapolk  was  sfjvereigu  in  Kiev,  Oleg  in  the  coimtrj'  of  the  Drevlanes, 
Vladimir  in  Novgorod,  i^uaneis  soon  broke  out;  Oleg  fell  in  battle,  Vladimir  ded 
to  Scandinavia*  Jarapolk  thus  remained  sole  ruler.  But  Yladimk  came  back  with 
numerous  Varsgian  mercenaries,  defeated  Jarapolk  and  besieged  him  in  Rodns. 
When  Jarapolk  PTirremlered,  at  the  'lemaiid  of  liis  brotht^r,  and  was  on  the  wny  to- 
Vladimir  he  was  murdered  by  two  \'aragians  at  the  door  of  the  presence-ciiaml^er. 

Vladimir  thus  assumed  the  government  in  977.  He  too  was  a  hero,  fought 
many  wars  and  conquered  nnmerous  tribes.  But  his  importance  does  not  lie  in 
tliis,  but  in  the  Christianising  of  tlie  I»ussians,  which  was  completed  by  him. 
Merchants  had  long  sinrp  broTjalu  ihe  (^liristian  doctrines  from  Byzantium  to 
Kussia;  several  churches  already  existed  in  Kiev  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Christian 
faith  in  Russia  was  free  and  unmolested.  When  Olga  received  baptism  in  957» 
there  was  already  a  considerable  Christian  community  in  Kiev.  Tradition  relates 
that  the  .Tews,  the  ^roliairmiPflan^,  the  Komant^,  and  tlie  l\vzantinp«>  had  tried  to 
win  Vladimir  over  to  their  faith  (cf.  for  instance  the  precisely  similar  occurrences 
immediately  before  the  mission  of  Constautine  (CjTil)  between  851  and  863  to  the 
still  pagan  Khazars).  He  is  said  to  have  sent,  by  the  advice  of  his  Boyars  sod 
city  elders,  envoys  into  every  rnuntry,  who  were  to  repoil  from  their  own  exj^eri- 
ence  on  the  value  of  the  dillerent  reli<^ions.  Ten  men  thus  started  out,  first  to  the 
Bulgarians,  then  to  the  German:),  lastly  to  Byzantium.  The  service  in  the  splendid 
ehurch  of  St  Sophia  at  Byzantium  made  the  best  impression  on  them.  This 
decided  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  faith.  Vladimir  had  indeed  no  other  choice. 
Unless  he  made  «iome  vntdent  breach  with  tlie  past,  ho  was  bound  to  p«tabli?h 
the  Byzantine  religion,  which  was  already  widely  spread  in  the  country*,  as  the 
national  religion.  The  decision  was  taken,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Franks 
or  the  Bulgarians,  during  a  campaign.  Vladimir,  as  an  ally  of  the  emperor,  vowed 
to  heroine  a  Christian  if  he  should  lake  Klicrsnn.  Cliiistian?  were  already  ptmnelv 
represented  in  his  army.  When,  then,  the  town  surrendered,  he  sent  to  the  empe- 
rors Basil  II  and  Constance  VIII,  and  asked  the  hand  of  their  sister  Anna.  His 
request  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  be  would  consent  to  be  baptised. 
Vladimir  is  said  to  have  attributed  the  defeats  of  his  prt  at  father  to  the  iniglity 
God  of  the  Christians,  ju<*t  as  the  Byzantines  thanked  at  one  linie  St.  Demetrius, at 
another  St.  Theodonis  Stratilates,  for  their  victories,  \  ladimir  now,  therefore,  put 
the  Christian  God  to  the  proof  before  Kherson,  just  as  Gonstantine  and  Clovis  hsd 
done  in  similar  crises,  and  smce  the  result  was  favourable,  he  decided  to  adopt  the 
Chri«!tian  doctrine.  He  was,  theref'W.  baptised  in  989  in  Kherson.  The  Byzan- 
tines conferred  on  him  new  royal  insignia  and  the  title  of  liasihus,  which  he  at 
once  inscribed  on  his  gold  and  silver  coins.  He  returned  to  Kiev,  after  founding 
anotlier  church  in  Kherson. 

The  Russian  Chronicle  tells  us  what  a  marvellous  change  was  then  acoom> 
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plifthed  in  the  character  of  Vladimir.  Formerly  a  bloodthirsty  barbarian^  be  had 
nnre  wished  to  reWve  the  ser^  ice  uf  the  old  pods  to  whom  he  owed  his  victnrr 
over  Jarapolk.  He  commaitded  a  rerun  of  wood  with  a  silver  bead  and  golden 
beard  to  be  erected  on  a  hill  in  the  iriebity  of  his  palace  at  Kier,  and  thra  images 
of  Chors,  Dashbog,  Strihog,  Simargla,  and  Mokosh.  Two  Christian  Varagians  were 
sacrificed  to  Peruu,  siuce  tlie  father  rpfuFcd  to  sttrrender  to  the  pagan  ]iricsts  his 
son,  on  whom  the  sacrificial  lot  had  fallen.  Vladimir  had  been  an  unbridled  volup- 
tuary. Besides  five  UvM  mves,  he  had  three  bundled  concubines  in  Wyszgorud, 
three  hundred  in  BC-lgorod,  and  two  hundred  in  the  village  of  Bexestow  near  Kiev. 
But  now  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  he  became  a  changeil  man.  The  idoLs 
were  cast  down,  and,  amid  the  tears  of  their  worshippera,  were  partly  hacked  to 
pieces,  partly  burnt.  He  ordered  the  Perun,  which  was  most  highly  revered,  to 
be  fostened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse ;  twdve  men  then  belaboured  it  with  sticks  and 
hurled  it  into  the  river.  The  spot  is  even  now  pointed  out  where  the  "downfall 
of  the  devil "  was  consummated.  Men  were  posted  along  the  shore  to  push  hack 
into  the  water  the  stranded  god  and  ta  keep  off  the  wailing  pagans.  Vladimir  then 
issued  a  proclamation  that  any  man*  whedier  rich  or  poor»  who  did  not  come  to 
the  river  bank  on  the  next  inovning  wonM  Tte  oonsiilered  his  enemy.  The  next 
day  he  went  to  the  Ihiieper  accompanied  by  the  priests.  The  peojjle  stepped 
into  the  water  and  were  baptised  in  crowds.  Many  followers  of  the  old  gods 
escaped  into  the  steppee  or  the  woods;  centnties  elapsed  before  Russia  was 
entirely  Christian.  I'nder  the  direction  of  the  Greeks  he  started  a  schord  at  Kiev. 
Even  this  encountered  difficulties ;  Vladimir,  indeed,  was  compelled  to  send  many 
children  away  from  school  back  to  their  homes,  because  their  parents  regarded 
writing  as  a  dangerous  form  of  witdieraft  Kiev,  where  there  was  already  a  bish- 
opric,  was  now  made  the  see  of  a  metropolitan,  and  several  new  bishoprics  were 
founded  The  fit^t  metropolitan,  Micliael,  came  from  Constantinople;  even  in 
later  times  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  were  mostly  Greeks,  seventeen  out  of 
twenty-three,  down  to  the  HottgcA  invasion  of  1240.  The  fitst  priests  are  said  to 
bave  been  Bulgarians.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  schools  provided  for  their 
own  rising  generation.  Vladimir  was  completely  changed.  He  remained  loyal  to 
his  Greek  wife,  distri))uted  his  income  to  tlie  churches  and  the  poor,  and  no  longer 
took  pleasure  in  wars.  In  contrast  to  his  previous  severity  liie  prince  was  now 
mild ;  be  was  reluctant,  from  fear  of  sin,  to  enforce  death  penalties,  and,  since 
brigandage  was  largely  on  the  increase,  had  to  be  urged  by  the  bishops  to  reintro- 
duce the  old  laws.  In  all  probability  he,  like  the  emperor  Otto  III  and  Duke 
Boleslav  I  Ghabis,  had  been  influenced  by  the  idea  of  the  millennium,  and 
l>  licved  that  the  end  of  the  world  \vouLl  come  in  the  j'ear  1000.  He  was  pas- 
si  inately  f'lml  of  relics,  nnd  came  liack  fmin  Klierson  witli  a  rich  stoie  of  Uiem. 
He  is  worshipped  in  the  Kussian  Church  as  a  saint,  and  was  named  Isapostolos,  or 
the  Apostle-like. 

Althou|;h  Christianity  was  only  superficially  grafted  upon  national  life  and  ' 

wr\'^  M  ailajited  to  pagan  customs  and  ideas  that  it  was  closely  interw'oven  with 
the  old  popular  religion,  nevertheless  the  conversion  was  decisive  for  Russia.  By 
the  adopdon  of  the  Greek  faith  it  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  into  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  Greek  world,  and  by  so  doing  was  distim^ly 

opposed  to  the  Ilonian  f'hurch  and  Western  civilization.  This  step  decided  the 
place  of  Kussia  in  the  history  of  the  world.   Henceforward  Eussia  shares  the  for> 
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tunes  of  the  Oriental  Church,  and  partly  tliose  of  the  llvzuntiue  KinjtiiL".  Byzaa- 
tium  had  gained  more  by  the  conversiou  of  Xiussin  thau  it  could  have  ever  won  b^- 
force  of  arma;  BumU  became  in  oulture  and  religiou  a  colony  of  Byzantium, 
without  thereby  losing  political  independence. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  th.it  r.yzantium  then  was  the  foremost  civilized 
nation,  from  which  all  Western  tiurope  had  much  to  learn.  Byzantine  Christianity 
brought  inestimable  advantages  to  the  Itussiau  people :  a  language  for  church  ser- 
viceSf  Wbicli  was  understood  by  all  and  enriched  the  vemaeular  with  a  host  of  new 
woinls :  and  an  independent  church,  which  pn)moted  culture  and  at  the  same  time 
was  considered  politically  as  a  common  focus  for  all  parts  of  Kiissia.  Priests  and 
bishops  brought  books  from  New  Byzantium  and  disseminated  ilie  art  of  wimug. 
These  were  followed  by  ardiitects,  builders,  scholars,  artists,  and  teachers.  Splendid 
edifices  i-a[)idly  arose  in  lJussia.  Kiev  with  its  countless  churches  was  soon  able 
to  vio  with  l>yzantii:;n.  Vladimir  founded  a  school  for  the  trainmg  of  the  priests. 
MMuasteries  were  built,  wliicli  carried  culture  inio  disLuut  countries.  It  wa.s  ilie 
national  churoh  which  helped  the  Bussians  to  impress  a  Slavonic  character  on 
alien  races. 

The  union  with  Byzantium  had,  it  is  tnip,  some  disadvantages ;  hut  these  were 
not  apparent  for  centuries.  After  the  thirteenth  century  Byzantine  culture  retro- 
graded, and  Bussia  suffered  the  same  fate  as  her  instructreea.  The  hatred  of  the 
West,  wliich  Kussia  inherited  from  Byzantium,  was  tran.sformed,  at  a  poiod  when 
the  Western  civilization  stood  hl^h.  into  a  liatred  of  rukmv.  Bussia  wa.s  thus  con- 
demned to  a  sort  of  stagnation.  But  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  wuh  justice  that 
Bussia  suffered  any  detriment  becaase  in  days  of  danger  it  could  not  reckon  on 
support  from  Rumei  It  is  true  that  Hume  was  for  many  centuries  the  foremost 
power,  but  w  as  ^he  able  to  save  Palestine  ?  Bussia  shai  i  d  tlie  fate  of  Byzaiitinin, 
because  that  was  the  fate  of  all  EasUiru  Kuroi>e,  which,  lying  on  the  frontier  of 
Asia,  suffered  much  from  Asiatic  hordes^  Bussia  and  Byzantium  were  like  break- 
waters erected  against  the  waves  of  Asiatic  immigi-atiou.  That  was  ilu-  druu  l  ack 
of  the  jjeof^phical  pasitiou.  Even  the  line  of  Stales  which  lay  further  back, 
Poland  and  Hungary,  had  been  paitiy  drawn  into  the  same  vortex.  Only  the 
States  westward  of  this  dividing  wall  were  able  to  develop  their  civilization 
unhindered. 

Sinne  Bussia  enlered  fully  into  the  field  of  Greek  thoiiglit,  it  adopted  those 
peculiar  conditions  which  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  the  relations  of  Cbui-ch 
to  State  in  Byzantfunt  Borne  aimed  at  ecelesiastieal  absolutism  and  world-sover- 
eiguty.  The  pajjacy  was  not  content  with  a  ]Kisition  subordinate  to,  or  even 
l>arallel  with,  the  State,  hut  insisu'd  tliut  the  spiritual  power  ranked  above  the 
secular.  This  claim  kindled  in  the  West  the  struggle  between  the  secular  {Mjwer 
and  the  Church ;  the  struggle  between  Papacy  and  Empire  (the  Investiture  dispute). 
.  No  such  movement  disturbed  the  East.  There  the  Clmrch  continued  in  that  suboc* 
dination  to  the  State  wliich  liad  existed  from  the  beginning.  ITenre  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  State  in  Kussia,  although  the  Church  at  all  times  exercised  great, 
influence  there.  The  sovereign  coidd  appoint  or  depose  the  bishops.  Even  the 
ecclesiastical  dependence  on  Bysantium  was  rather  a  matter  of  tolennce  and  cus- 
tom than  an  established  vin^ht.  Tf  tl^e  s.)\ creign  did  not  find  it  agreeable  to  receive 
a  bishop  sent  from  By/antium,  he  substituted  aiiotlier. 

The  inner  change,  which  was  worked  in  Vladimir,  was  in  one  respect  dis- 
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advantageous  for  tiw  empire ;  there  was  a  loss  of  eoergy.    la  tlie  jear  992 

Vladimir  came  into  conflict  with  the  Pccheneges  on  the  soudiem  frouder  near 

Perejaslav.  A  single  combat  was  to  decide  the  day.  After  a  fierce  stniggle  a 
young  Kussian  succeeded  in  thruttiing  with  bis  own  hands  the  giant  champion  of 
the  Fechen^ges.  In  order  to  protect  the  country  against  foiiber  attacks  Vkdimir 
established  a  line  of  defence.  There  arc  indicatious  that  he  entered  into  alliances 
with  the  Weii,  above  all  with  liouie,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Bohemia.  His  son 
Sviatopoik  married  the  daughter  of  i3oleslav  I  of  Poland.  Possibly  there  is  some 
conneatkm  1)etween  tins  and  the  fact  that  Yladimir  in  981  took  possession  of  the 
Czerweoish  towns  of  Halicz  and  Przemysl  (the  later  Red  Bussia),  and  thus  pushed 
the  western  fi  onller  of  TJus.sia  as  far  as  the  Carpathians. 

la  the  year  1000  Bruno  of  Querfurt,  styled  the  Archbishop  oi  the  lieathen, 
came  to  him,  bcuig  desirous  to  preach  the  g  ispel  to  the  wild  Pediencges.  Vladi- 
mir eu)])loyed  him  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Pechen^es,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  frontier.  The  report  wliich  Bruno  furnished  in  lOOS  to  tlie  emperor 
Heuiy  II  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  Vladimir's  character.  He  wrote:  "AfU  '  1 
had  spent  a  full  year  among  the  Uuugariaus  to  no  purpose,  I  went  among.Nt  liio 
most  terrible  of  all  heathen,  the  Becheneges  (the  veidiet  of  Matthias  of  Edessa 
Ava-^  >iiiiiLn).  TIio  lord  of  the  T{iis?iaus  (Vladimir),  ruler  of  a  wide  territory  and 
greal  riches,  detained  nic  for  a  month,  tried  to  deter  me  from  njy  jjuriiose,  and  was 
suliciiuus  about  me,  as  if  I  was  one  who  wantuuly  desiitd  to  rush  upou  destruc* 
tion.  .  *  .  But  since  he  could  not  move  me  from  my  putpoe^  and  since,  besides 
that,  a  vision  concerning  my  rinworthy  self  frightened  him,  he  accompanied  me 
with  his  army  for  two  days  to  the  farlliest  boundary  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  had 
surrounded  with  an  exceedingly  strong  ami  long  palisade.  He  dismounted;  I  and 
my  oompenions  went  ahead,  while  he  followed  with  the  ehief  men  of  his  army. 
Tlius  we  passed  through  the  gate.  He  took  his  station  on  one  hill,  we  on  another. 
I  myself  carried  the  cross,  which  I  embraced  with  my  arms,  and  sang  the  well- 
known  verse,  *  Peter,  if  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep.'  When  the  autiphone  was 
finished,  the  prince  sent  one  of  his  nobles  to  ns  with  the  fdUowtDg  message :  'I 
have  escorted  thee  to  the  spot  where  my  land  ends  and  that  of  the  enemy 
begins.  I  be^seech  tliee  in  God'.s  name  not  to  grieve  me  by  forfeiting  thy  young 
life;  I  know  that  to-monow  before  the  third  hour  thou  wilt  have  to  taste  the 
Inttemess  of  death  without  cause  and  without  gain.*  I  sent  the  foUowing  answer 
back  to  him :  '  May  God  open  paradise  to  thee,  as  thou  hast  opened  to  us  the  way 
to  the  heathen!'  We  then  .'^farted  and  weni  two  day?,  and  no  one  did  us  any  harm. 
On  the  third  day  —  it  was  a  i  nday  —  we  were  thrice,  at  daybreak,  noon,  and  at  the 
ninth  hour,  brought  to  execution  with  bowed  neck,  and  yet  each  timecame  out  from 
among  the  army  of  the  enemy  unscathed.  On  Sunday  we  leaehed  a  laige  tribe,  and 
a  respite  was  accorded  to  tis  until  special  messengers  had  summoned  the  whole 
tribe  to  a  counciL  At  the  ninth  hour  of  the  next  Sunday  we  were  haled  to  the 
meeting.  .  .  .  Then  a  vast  multitude  rushed  upon  us  .  .  .  and  raised  a  terrifale  out- 
<  ry.  \Vith  a  thousand  axes  and  swords  they  threatened  to  hew  us  to  pieces.  .  .  . 
The  eldeiN  at  length  tore  u.<  forcibly  from  their  hands.  They  listened  to  us,  and 
recognised  in  their  wisdom  that  we  had  come  to  them  with  good  intentions.  So 
we  stayed  for  five  months  with  that  people,  and  travelled  throoi^  three  of  their 
districts :  we  did  not  reach  the  fourth*  but  envoys  from  thior  nobles  came  to  us. 
Yfbeo,  some  thirty  souls  had  beoi  won  lor  Christianity  we  concluded  lor  the 
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acceptance  of  the  king  a  peww  rach  as  they  thought  no  one  save  ns  would  hava 
been  aUe  to  oonclude.   '  This  peace/  they  said, '  is  concluded  through  thee.   If,  as 

thou  promi?e?t,  it  is  lasting,  we  are  willing  all  to  become  Christians;  l>ut  if  the 
prince  does  not  loyally  adhere  to  it,  we  must  then  think  about  war,  not  Clirisiianily. 
With  this  object  I  went  back  again  to  the  prince  of  the  Kussians,  who  for  God's 
eake  was  contented  theiewitb,  and  gave  his  son  as  hostage.  We,  however,  conse- 
crated one  of  our  number  to  be  bishop,  and  placed  hira,  together  with  his  son,  in  the 
middle  of  the  land.  Thus  Christian  order  now  prevails  among  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  nation  of  heathens  that  dwells  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  This  important 
letter,  which  is  also  the  only  contemporar)'  account  of  Vladimir,  unfortunately 
breaks  off  here.    St.  Bruno  was  probably  master  of  some  one  Slavonic  language. 

Accoixling  to  tlie  later  chroniclers  Vladimir  was  much  beloved  by  })is  }.ei'ple. 
The  titidition  records  with  especial  pleasure  how  every  week  he  banqueted  with 
his  Druzina  and  the  eldeis  ii  ttie  city  of  Kieiw.  He  ia  cdehiated  in  histoncal 
ballad  as  a  sun-god,  and  called  the  beautiful  red  son  of  BxuaiA{kra9Mje  tctnjftdto). 
The  Church  reckimed  him  amongst  her  saints. 

(e)  Jaroriav;  ike  Right  of  SmiorUy.  —  Vladimir  died  in  1015.  Some  con- 
siderable time  probably  before  his  death  he  had  divided  hia  empire  among  his 
eons  after  the  following  method:  Sviatopolk  received  Turnw,  Isjaslav  PnL  :k, 
Boris  Rostow,  Gleb  Murom,  bviatoslav  the  country  of  the  Urevlanes,  Wsevolod 
Yolhynia,  Mstislav  Tmntorokan.  Whrther  or  how  he  disposed  of  Kiev  we  are 
not  told.  In  any  case,  the  quarrel  about  It  broke  out  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  Druzina  hatl  wished  for  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Greek  princess  Anna  (p.  452). 
But  Boris,  like  his  brother  Gleb,  was  absent,  and  the  j»ower  was  seized  by 
Sviatopolk,  the  son-in-law  of  Boleslav  of  Poland,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot, 
althou^  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  eeeret  ^e  death  of  the  father  until  the 
arrival  of  Boris.  The  latter  himself  resigned  the  sovereignty  in  favoiir  of  hia 
elder  brother,  but  nevertheless  was  assassinated  together  with  (Jleb  and  Sviato'«lav. 
Boris  and  Gleb  were  worshipped  as  holy  martyrs  and  many  churclies  bear  their 
nftifiew. 

The  other  brothers  were  now  seized  with  panic.  Jaroslav  of  Novgorod 
marched  at  once  against  Sviatopolk,  defeated  the  "godless "  sinner  at  Lulietch  nnd 
forced  him  to  fly  to  Poland.  Jart>3lav  then  remained  in  Kiev ;  for  Sviatopolk, 
although  reinstated  in  1017  by  Boleslav  of  Poland  (who  took  this  opportunity  to 
conquer  Przemyil  in  1018)  could  not  maintain  his  positicn.  Jarodav  had  yet 
another  war  to  face  with  Mstislav  of  Tmulorokon.  With  the  help  of  the  Kasoges 
(p.  ^'SO),  Khazars,  and  Seweranes  Mstislav  insisted  upon  a  new  jmrtition  of  the 
empire  in  1023 ;  he  received  the  whole  country*  east  of  the  Dnieper,  with  a  re:>i- 
dence  in  Tdiemigov.  Jaroslav'a  rule  was  important  for  the  devdopment  of 
Buasia.  We  notice  especially  a  coolness  in  the  relations  with  the  Varagians,  who 
began  to  be  troublesome  and  indeed  dangerous  to  him.  Between  them  and  the 
Kovgorodians  there  were  frequent  and  sanguinary  riots.  Jaroslav  supported  the 
latter,  and  sent  Ihe  Varagians  out  of  the  land,  as  Vladimir  had  tried  to  do  in 
980.  We  find  the  'Pa>6  Bapavyot  still  at  Byzantium  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.    Thus  the  Yaragian  ape  of  TJns.sia  ends  with  Jaroslav. 

Kussia  ah*eady  apjiearfs  as  a  lurpc  Shivouic  commonwealth,  with  a  policy  uf  its 
own  and  a  consciousness  of  naliuualiLy.    And,  as  if  the  wars  wiih  Byzauiiuui  had 
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formerly  beeu  due  merely  to  Varagian  influences,  the  last  occasion  when  Kussia 
and  the  empire  ceme  into  eollision  oceitrred  trader  Jaroslav.  The  eaws  ielti  vns 

a  quarrel  between  Russian  roerchiDts  and  Byzantines.  Tlie  punitory  ezpeditkm 
with  -which  Jaroslav  intrusted  his  son  Vladimir  in  1043  ended  disastrously,  once 
more  in  consequence  o£  tiie  devastating  effect  of  the  Greek  tire.  Part  only  o£  the 
ItuBsian  army  vas  able  to  rally  and  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  pursuing  Greeks. 
Jaroslav,  though  no  hero  in  the  style  of  Sviatoslav,  still  knew  h<m  to  handle  the 
sword.  He  stnirk  the  Pecheneges  such  a  blow  that  tlicy  no  Ictnger  ventured  to 
attack  Russia ;  their  name  soon  disappeared.  Their  role  was  taken  over,  however, 
by  another  wild  people,  the  Polowzes,  whom  we  already  know  (pp.  92,  338,  330) 
as  Kumanea.  In  the  west,  also,  JaroslaT  fought  with  lithuaniana,  Jatvinges,  and 
Masovians,  and  heljcd  his  son-in-law  Cnsirair  of  Poland  to  win  hack  the  empire. 

Kiev  reached  the  zenith  of  its  grandeiM'  under  Jaroslav  and  excited  the 
admiraLiuu  of  the  West;  among  its  churches,  which  were  said  to  number  four 
hundred,  tiiat  of  SL  Sophia  with  its  splendid  mosaics  was  conspicuous.  The  city 
■with  its  eight  markets  was  the  rendezvous  of  merchants  from  Byzantium,  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Hungary',  and  ITollrmd  ;  flotillas  of  merchantmen  furrovyed  the  waters 
of  the  Dnieper.  Jai-oslav  founded  monasteries,  for  instance  the  Crjpt  Monastery 
(POtehenkaja  Lawra),  at  Kiev,  which  was  destined  to  become  a  senunary  of  cul- 
ture  for  Russia.  Himself  acquainted  v.  ith  \\  riting,  he  took  an  interest  in  schools, 
atid  f'>unded  one  in  his  beluved  Xovporod  fi>r  three  hundred  boys.  He  had  not 
artists  enough  to  decorate  all  the  churches,  nor  priests  enough  to  provide  for 
<UTine  service.  He  summoned  Greek  choristers  from  Byzantium  to  the  capital, 
Trho  Tvere  to  instruct  tlie  Russian  clergy.  Adam  of  Bremen  was  justified,  therefore* 
in  calling  Kiev  the  rival  of  Constantinojile  and  tlie  fairest  ornanieut  of  Greece. 
Since  Kussia  had  hitherto  no  written  laws,  Jaroslav  ordered  the  customary  law 
to  be  noted  down  ("  Jiuskaja  Prawda  ").  This  simple  code  contains  little  heyoud 
a  scale  of  penalties  for  various  crimes,  and  a  fixed  table  of  fines;  it  does  not 
mention  death  sentences  or  corporal  punishments.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  promising 
prpliminan-  step.  The  first  ecclesiastical  laws  for  Russia  were  also  put  into 
writing  under  Jaroslav. 

Jaroslav  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  He  formed 
■connections  by  marriage  with  the  myal  limses  of  Norway,  Poland,  Hunj^ary,  and 
France,' and  was  in  rcqneat  as  an  ally.  The  linp.^ian  people  ciHc  l  him  the  Wise; 
the  Scandinavian  sagas  have  much  to  tell  of  him.  If,  however,  the  empire  was 
to  be  preserved  in  its  old  graudeur  the  succession  must  be  fixed  in  some  way 
In  old  times,  when  the  State  was  governed  in  patriarchal  style  and  the  sovereign 
held  a  paternal  authority,  when  the  royal  treasury  was  also  the  national  Irea.sury 
and  the  offices  at  the  myal  '^'^nrt  were  also  State  ollice.s,  when,  tliai  is,  the 
empire  was  considered  the  prn  uio  property  of  the  monarch,  family  law  was 
identieal  with  publio  law,  and  the  sovereign  had  the  control  of  the  kingdom  as 
much  as  of  his  own  goods  and  chattels.  And  just  as,  according  to  the  civil  law  of 
the  time,  every  child  had  a  claim  to  a  part  of  the  paternal  or  family  property,  so 
every  meml^r  of  the  reigning  house  had  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  Since, 
then,  aooording  to  Grermano-Slavomc  ea8tom,the  eldest  of  the  Irihe  or  of  the  familj 
administered  affairs  within  the  family  circle,  so  in  the  empire  the  younger  mem- 
hen  were  pledged  to  obey  the  ddert^  This  was  the  so-called  right  of  Seniotify* 
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Russia  had  Iwng  Leeii  ruled  ou  this  principle.  The  custom  had  grown  up  there 
siuce  the  tlaws  of  Uiga  that  the  eldest  should  have  his  home  m  Kiev,  while 
the  yuuiiger  sous  lived  elsewhere  and  were  in  some  seiise  his  subjects.  S\'iat- 
oslav  had  divided  the  IdogdiUD  taoaog  his  b<hi8  on  this  prineipl^  only  reserve 
ing  for  himself  the  title  of  Orand  Duke.  According  to  tlie  Eussian  Chronicle 
Jaroslav,  foreseeing  his  death,  made  the  following  arrangemouts :  "Isjaslav,  your 
eldest  brother,  will  represent  me  and  reign  in  Kiev.  iSubjecL  yourselves  to  him  as 
you  have  subjected  yoonelves  to  your  father.  I  give  to  Svutoelav  Tchemigov, 
to  Wsewolod  Perejaslav,  to  Wjatshelav  Smolensk.  Igor,  the  youngest,  receives 
Vladimir  with  Volhynia,  Let  each  be  content  with  his  share ;  if  not,  then  shall 
the  elder  brother  sit  in  justice  over  you  as  lord.  He  will  defend  the  oppressed 
and  punish  the  guilty.**  By  this  airangement  JaiodaT  had  merely  acted  acoovdin^ 
to  the  ancient  custom.  How  far  the  piivil^^  went  which  customary  law  ^ve 
to  the  "  eldest "  is  shi>\vu  by  the  expression  current  at  that  time :  the  younger 
rodo  at  the  rein  of  the  elder;  he  had  him  as  master,  stood  at  his  orders,  and 
looked  op  to  him.  The  Giand  Duk^  whose  seat  waa  in  Kiev,  wa»  lord  over  all 
Bucttia;  he  disposed  of  vacant  piincipalitiea  and  was  the  supreme  jui)ge  and 
commander-iu-ch  ief. 

The  innovation  probably  introduced  by  Jaroslav  only  consisted  in  clearly 
defining  the  order  in  which  the  younger  princes  should  he  promoted  after  the 
death  vi  the  Grand  Duke.  The  territories,  which  he  assigned  to  his  anus  afcordiug 
to  their  respective  age  and  rank,  formed  the  following  scale:  Kiev  I,  Tcherniguv  TT, 
Perejaslav(l)  III,  Smolensk  IV.  Vladimir  V.  The  royal  throne  was  only  to  be 
reached  by  proceeding  from  Y  to  I.  If  a  junior  prince  died  before  the  elder,  and 
therefore  without  having  reached  Kiev,  his  sons  also  remained  excluded  from  the 
grand  ducal  title.  Thus  the  son  of  Vladimir  of  Novgorod  (f  10.")2),  R(»siilav,  wa? 
forced  to  abandon  any  prospect  of  reaching  Kiev.  The  princes,  who  were  thus  from 
the  first  precluded  from  advancing,  aince  their  fathers  had  not  been  Grand  Dukes, 
were  called  Ii^ji.  But  the  weakness  of  the  law  lay  in  this  very  point ;  for  thoee 
who  were  set  aside  felt  the  injustice  of  it,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  Parlicf  were 
formed  which  were  bitter  foes  to  each  other.  The  position  of  the  Grand  Duke  at 
the  same  time  was  not  strong  enough  to  ensure  order.  His  power  rested  on  the 
idea  of  a  paternal  authority  which  was  deficimt  in  any  true  basis  of  poww:  he 
had,  in  fact,  only  obtained  one  share,  like  the  others.  If  he  wished  to  enforce  the 
right  of  Seniority,  he  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  alliances.  And  since  self-inter- 
est always  outweighs  patriotism,  Kussia  was  plunged  into  lung  years  of  civil  war 
through  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  royal  house.  Subsequently  many  petty 
principalities,  which  were  unceasingly  at  war  with  each  other,  sj>raug  up  side  by 
side  in  Russia,  since  tlie  legal  airangement  was  broken  down  by  unforeseen  ciintin- 
gencies.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  that  defective  legislation  and  iu  the 
large  increase  of  the  Burilroviches  (see  the  genealogical  tree  on  p.  452). 

Thus  the  heroic  age  ended  with  Jaroslav  (f  1054).  Hussia,  parcelled  out  into 
numerous  provinces,  its  strength  sapped  by  prolonged  ci\nl  wars,  soon  sank  from 
the  pinnacle  which  it  had  reached  in  its  days  of  prosperity.  Perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son tradition  has  shed  a  flood  of  glory  round  the  last  prince  and  despot  of  th» 
old  eitt. 
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C.  Thz  Fall  of  tub  United  Katiok  of  South  Russians 

The  veiy  first  snccessor  of  Jaioslav,  th»  Grand  Duke  lajaslav,  vlxmi  his  fotber 

bad  placed  on  the  throne  at  Kiev  during  his  lifetime,  could  not  luaiulaiu  liis  posi- 
tion. The  people  of  Kiev  banished  him  and  raised  to  the  throne  a  prince  who 
stood  outside  the  prescribed  order  of  succession.  A  hot  dispute  soon  broke  out 
which  was  destined  to  last  for  centuries.  Not  a  single  Russian  prince  was  ashamed 
to  invokSi  in  case  of  need,  the  help  of  I'oles,  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  or 
even  P<dovzes.  Tho  iirat  appeal  for  help  was  to  tlie  Polisli  duki-  I'  leslav  II  the 
Bold,  who  conquered  Kiev  in  1069,  as  Boleslav  I  had  once  done,  and  for  the  iiist 
time  sacked  the  city.  Soon,  however,  the  threatened  IsjasUv  was  compelled  once 
more  t<j  give  way,  and  his  renewed  appeals  to  the  Poles  for  help  were  futile.  Then 
in  1075  he  made  overturps  to  the  emperor  Ifenr^'  IV;  but  the  endia.ssy  of  the 
latter  failed  to  obtain  any  results  in  Kiev.  Isjasiav,  in  onlcr  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  actually  sent  his  son  Jaropolk  to  Rome  to  Pbpe  Gregory  VII  (a  course 
which  was  followed  later  by  his  second  son  Svatopolk,  Grand  Duke  from  1093  to 
1114).  If  we  reflect  that  the  Iinestitnre  struggle  was  then  at  its  ]iii;,'lit,  :ufd 
that  tlie  rift  between  liome  and  the  Greek  Church  was  now  too  wide  to  be 
bridged,  we  must  from  the  Russian  standpoint  condemn  the  conduct  of  Isjasiav  in 
ofiTering  for  sale  in  every  market  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  iiidu'^e  Little  Poland  or  Germany  to  lend  him  any  help  without  some  return,  and 
he  now  went  to  liome  and  professed  himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  papal  choir. 
The  Pope  in  gratitude  nominated  his  son  Jaropolk  to  be  his  successor.  Had  that, 
nomination  been  accepted,  a  hereditary  monarcliy  would  at  one  stroke  have  been 
cnntoil  ill  Eussia,  certainly  to  the  country's  advantage.  But  Isjasiav  never  came 
to  the  throne. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  wanting  a  supply  of  aUe  princes  and  heroes  of  the 
old  stamp;  but  they  destroyed  each  other.  Every  one  knew  that  thi.s  meant  the 
ruin  of  Piissia  ,  but  no  one  was  willing  or  able  to  ]'rcvrnt  it.  Vlailimii  ^T'lnomacli, 
the  sou  of  that  Wsewolod  to  whom,  according  to  the  distribution  made  by  Jaroslav, 
the  district  of  Perejaslav  was  assigned,  was  a  man  of  gentle  character,  religious  and 
just,  but  at  the  same  time  brave  and  shrewd.  He  always  endeavoured  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  pacifi  '  irn^tliods,  and  pointed  out  the  great  ravages  carise.l  hy  tlje  Polovzes. 
The  princes  tiuall}*  concluded  a  jjeaceful  alliance,  when  tiiey  met  in  1007  at 
Lubetch  by  Tchernigov  on  the  Dnieper.  The  source  of  the  evil  was  seen  to  lie  in 
the  proviso  that  the  princes,  since  they  moved  from  one  country  to  another,  grad- 
tially  approaching  Kiev,  never  felt  at  home  anywhere,  but  neglected  their  principal- 
itics.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  even,'  Eurikovifh  should  continue  t4i  hold  his 
father's  share.  All  kissed  the  cross  of  peace,  and  promised  to  defend  the  country, 
one  and  all,  against  the  Polovces. 

But  the  rule  of  succession,  which  had  become  in  Luljctch  the  law  of  the  land,  did 
not  put  an  enrl  to  the  civil  war?.  David  of  Vnlhvnia,  tlif  son  of  Igor  and  grandson  of 
Jaroslav,  was  at  enmity  with  Volodar  of  TL  i  ebowla  and  Vassiiko  of  Przemysl,  the 
sons  of  Rostishv.  The  princes  bad  har<  1  ]>-  separated,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Sviato- 
polk,  in  consequence  of  the  hints  of  David,  enticed  Vassiiko  to  Kiev,  and  then  sur- 
rendered him  to  thf  la'frr,  who  put  out  his  eye?.  Tlio  prinops  onr^  more  n'^sfinlilcd 
in  1100  at  Uwjatyci  (WiLicewo)  on  the  Dnieper  and  concluded  a  new  peace ;  the 
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chief  agent  this  time,  also,  was  Vladimir  Monomach.  He  was  Grand  Duke  from 
1113  to  1125,  and  conducted  the  fjovemraent  with  vigour  and  justice.  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Oleg  of  Tchernigov  ib  siiU  extant,  as  also  his  will,  some  of  the 
chief  sentences  of  whicli  deserve  to  be  quoted.  "  Since  my  end  is  near,  I  tfaank 
the  All  Highest  that  he  has  prolonged  my  days.  .  .  .  Praise  the  Lord,  dear  chil- 
dren, and  love  also  your  fellow  men.  Xeither  fasting,  nor  solitude,  nor  monasticism 
will  save  you,  but  good  deeds  alone.  ...  Do  not  always  have  the  name  of  God  on 
your  lips ;  but  if  you  have  strengthened  an  oath  by  kissing  the  cross,  beware  of 
breaking  it  .  .  .  Look  diligently  yourselves  after  everything  in  your  households^ 
and  do  not  trust  to  retainers  and  servants,  or  the  guests  will  speak  evil  of  your 
house.  Be  strenuous  in  war,  setting  a  model  to  your  Voivorls.  .  .  .  ^^^lcu  y  travel 
through  your  country,  suffer  not  your  vassals  to  molest  the  people,  but  where  you 
halt,  give  your  meat  and  drink  to  your  hosts.  Above  ell  honour  your  gue-sts,  noble 
and  lowly,  merchants  and  ambassadors ;  if  ye  cannot  give  them  presents,  make  them 
content  at  least  with  fofjd  and  drink.  F^r  frupst*  p]treiid  good  and  pvil  report  of  us 
in  foreign  lauds.  ,  ,  ,  Love  your  wives,  but  be  not  governed  by  them.  .  .  .  Keep 
in  mind  the  good  which  ye  hear,  and  learn  that  which  ye  do  not  know.  My 
father  could  Speak  in  five  languages.  .  .  .  Man  ought  always  to  he  occupied. 
When  you  are  journeyinf:^  on  horseback,  and  have  nu  Imsine.-s  to  transact,  do  not 
give  way  to  idle  thoughts,  Imt  repeat  some  [iniyer  which  you  have  learnt;  if  no 
other  occurs  to  you,  then  the  shortest  and  best,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.* 
Never  go  to  sleep  without  having  bowed  your  head  to  the  earth ;  but  if  you  feel 
ill,  bow  yourselves  thrice  to  the  earth.  Let  the  sim  never  find  you  in  bed  !  Go 
earlv  into  the  church  ti^  ofTer  your  matins  to  (Jofl ;  my  father  did  so,  and  >  »  did  all 
good  men.  .  .  .  After  doing  that  they  sat  in  council  with  the  Druzina,  or  admin- 
istered justice  or  rode  to  the  chase.  But  at  noon  they  lay  down  to  sleep ;  for  God 
hath  fixed  noontide  as  a  time  of  rest  not  only  for  men,  but  also  for  four-footed 
creatures  and  for  Inrd^?.  Thus,  too,  hath  your  father  lived.  I  have  always  done 
personally  that  which  1  might  have  employed  my  ser\ants  to  do.  ...  1  myst?lf 
exercised  supervision  over  the  church  and  divine  worship,  over  the  household,  the 
stables,  the  chase,  the  hawks,  and  the  falcons.  I  have  fought  in  dghty-three  cam- 
paigns altogether,  not  reckoning  the  unimportant  ones.  I  concluded  nineteen  trea- 
ties of  peace  with  tlie  Poldwe?.  I  took  prisoners  more  than  a  hmulred  of  th«:'ir 
noblest  princes  and  afterwards  released  them ;  more  than  two  hundred  I  executed 
and  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Who  has  travelled  quicker  than  I  ?  If  I  started  in  the 
morning  from  Tchei  iii<,'r)v,  I  was  in  Kiev  before  vespers.  ...  I  lo\  ed  the  chase,  and 
your  unele  or  I  liavc  vhon  caiittirci!  wild  beasts  t"|^ether.  How  often  have  I  been 
brought  to  the  ground  .  .  .  but  the  Lord  hath  preserved  me.  Therefore,  dear  chil- 
dren, fear  neither  death  nor  battle  nor  wild  beasts.  Be  men,  whatever  be  the  des- 
tiny that  God  intends  for  you  1  If  divine  providenee  has  destined  death  for  us, 
neither  father  nor  mntlior  imr  brother  fan  save  us.  I^et  the  hope  of  man  be  in  the 
protection  of  God  alone."  When  Vladimir  Monomach  died  in  1125  "all  the 
people  wept,"  said  his  contemporary  Nestor  (p.  435). 

The  number  of  the  princes  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Kiev  grew  more  and 
more,  and  the  position  of  Russia  became  more  and  more  desperate.  South  Kussia 
in  particular  could  never  regain  tranquillity  and  defend  itself  apain^t  the  wild 
dwellers  iu  the  Steppe.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  indeed  that  inveterate 
feuds  p«vailed  among  these  latter!  The  wertem  tiibe^  the  Toikesi  Berendejans, 
and  Pecheneges,  which  were  called  coUeetively  Chotnyje  Klobuki  (Black  ^ps). 
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were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Polovzes,  and  therefore  sided  with  Russia  and  vrer©^ 
settled  iu  the  country.  They  were  soon  assimilated  with  the  Russian  people,  and 
thus  brought  a  peculiar  stmin  into  the  national  chaiacteriatics  of  South  Bussia. 
These  various  nations  of  the  Steppe  fought  as  allies  of  one  Russian  prince  i^inst 
oUu-rs,  until  they  nil  liecanie  Slavs.  But  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  a  tribe 
in  the  district  of  Skvirsh  near  Kiev  called  itsoH  "  Polovces." 

The  end  of  all  this  was  the  political  and  economic  collapse  of  South  Russia. 
A  conaequence  of  the  same  causes  was  that  the  princes,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  rontest  fct  Kiev,  shook  themselves  free  from  tlie  Pu]>reniaoy  of  the  Hrand 
Duke  there,  au'l  that  totally  indei)eniU'nt  princi])alities  were  fvtrmed.  This  was 
the  case  with  Tolock,  Novgorod,  Eostuv,  I'utuv,  Pskov,  WjuLka,  and  in  the  west 
with  Halics. 

4.  RUSSIA  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ELEX'ENTH  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

A.  The  Age  of  the  1'etty  Pkixces  to  tue  Year  1240 

(o)  ffaliiz.  —  A  powerful  principality  developed  in  the  southwest  of  Russia^ 
in  the  Dniester  district.  Vladimir,  who  had  been  intrneted  by  Janislav  the  Wise 
with  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  against  Byzantium  in  1043,  and  as  prince  of  Kuv- 
gorod  had  predeceased  his  lather  in  1052,  had  left  a  son,  Rmtislar.  ■  The  latter,  as 

j  lia<l  no  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Puke,  had  to  be  content  with  Rostov. 
Wlien,  then,  one  of  his  uncles,  Vjatcheslav  of  Smolensk,  died  and  tlie  youngest 
uncle,  Igor,  advanced  from  Yolhynia  to  Smolensk,  Kostislav  obtained  Volhyuia, 
while  Rostov  was  defeated  at  Perejaslar.  But  when  Igor  also  died  at  Smolensk  in 
1060,  and  Rostislav  indulged  in  hopes  of  advancing  to  Smolensk  (and  later  eventu- 
ally to  Kit'v),  the  tniLdes  did  mtt  wish  to  makf!  this  fre?h  concossinn  to  him.  The 
adventurous  l>riuce,  therefore,  went  in  10r>4  with  his  Druzina  in  an  oblique  line 
from  the  extreme  west  of  Russia  to  the  farthest  eastern  boimdary,  to  Tmutorokau, 
and  drove  out  the  prince  Gleb,  the  son  of  his  unde  Sviatoslav  of  Tchemigov.  As 
the  nearest  nel^hour  <rf  the  Byzantines  he  aroused  their  alarm;  aEiatapa&who 
was  ?pnt     him  won  his  confidence  and  poisoned  him  iu  10«ifi. 

Kurik,  Vuloiiar,  and  Vassilko,  the  sons  of  Rostislav,  inherited  a  part  of  the 
Volhynian  principality,  I'rzemysl  and  Terebowla;  these  "Chervenian  towns,'* 
wliii  li  had  been  conqueretl  by  Vladimir  the  Great  in  981,  and  taken  from  him  by 
Boleslav  of  Poland  in  1018  (p.  456),  had  been  won  back  by  Jaroslav  in  1031,  at 
the  time  of  the  Polish  disturbances.  The  Diet  of  Princes  at  Lubetch  recognised 
their  right  to  the  towns.  The  efforts  of  the  Igorid,  David  of  Yolhynia,  to  wrest 
this  province  from  the  Itostiskviehea  (the  blinding  of  Vassilko;  p.  469)  were 
unsoccessful.  Xew  bishoprics  were  formed  here  in  the  twelfth  centurj-,  as,  for 
example,  in  Przemysl  (1120)  and  Halic7>  fc.  1157).  Vladimirko,  the  «r.n  nf  Volo- 
dar,  dfter  the  death  of  his  father,  his  uncles,  and  his  brotlier  Kostislav  of  Przemysl, 
united  the  whole  country  under  his  sceptre  and  made  Halics  on  the  Dniester 
his  capital.  When  he  died  in  1153  he  left  to  his  only  sou  Jaroalav  Osmomysl, 
wliri  rei;,'ned  until  11S7,  a  prim  ipality  stretching  from  the  river  San  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dniester.   The  Chronicle  extols  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  ihU 
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prince,  who  was  a  patrou  of  culture  and  possessed  a  remarkable  library.  The 
principality  of  Halics  (Galicia)  tbreatetied  to  eclipse  Kiev. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  ibis  principality,  from  ite  prominent  position  on  tbe  vrestem 
frdiitier  of  Russia,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Hungarians  under  I3eln  TTT  (p.  381) 
and  lit  the  Poles,  who  were  then  torn  by  internal  feuds.  But  under  Vladimir,  son  of 
Osmomysl  (c.  1200),  Roman  of  Volhynia,  having  been  called  in  by  Galician  Boyars» 
won  the  country  over  to  his  side,  and  by  this  union  of  Volhynia  with  Halics 
founded  a  dnmiiiinn  whii  h  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  amon^  all  the  Kus?ian 
JStates  and  larger  than  the  existing  I'olish  Empire.  Koman  had  the  throne  of 
Kiev  at  his  dispoeal.  and  fought  with  Poles,  Lithuanians^  and  Hungarians.  The 
Volbynian  Chronicler  calls  him  the  undisputed  monarch  of  aU  Russia.  The 
expelled  Vladimir  sou<^lit  refuge  with  tlie  {ierman  emjieror.  Innocent  TTT,  to 
whose  ears  the  fame  of  Koman  had  come,  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  ottering  him 
the  royal  crown,  and  urged  him  to  adopt  Oatbolieism;  he  received,  however,  an 
uufavtuirable  answer.  The  effect  of  the  proximity  of  Hungani'  and  Poland  was 
that  the  Druzina  of  the  yniiK  f,  t]i(^  nubility,  was  more  prominent  hero  than  in  i  thcr 
.  parts  of  Kussia  and  influenced  the  destiny  of  tbe  coun^.  This  tendency  was 
suppressed  hy  Roman.  He  is  said  to  have  ardned  lefractoiy  Boyais  to  he 
quartered  or  biu'ied  \  e .  "  in  (<rder  to  eat  a  honeycomb  peacefuUy  the  bees  must 
be  killed"  was  his  favourite  sayiu^j. 

When  Komau  fell  in  1205,  at  the  battle  of  Zavichost,  leaving  behmd  him  two 
infant  sons,  Djiniel  and  Yassilko,  interminable  wars  for  the  possession  of  the 
coinitr}-  broke  out^  and  princes  were  tortured  and  hanged.  Poles  and  Hungarians 
took  advantage  of  tliese  disturbance?!  to  sei^e  the  country.  TC  'h>man,  a  son  of  the 
Hungarian  kuig  Andreas  II,  having  married  the  Polisli  princess  Salome  (cf.  the 
genealogical  table  at  page  384),  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Halicz.  IJauiel  had 
rec(>n(|uered  it  in  1229  by  dmt  of  great  efforts,  and  did  not  succeed  in  winning 
back  hi^  whi'hj  inlu'riiance  until  12r!0.    He  then  fhnco  f'hwlni  for  his  residence. 

The  estrangement  of  tlie  northwrsc  was  frauglit  witli  disastrous  conse(iuencc3 
for  llussia.  The  princes  of  I'olock  in  the  region  watered  by  tlie  Xiemen  and  the 
Dwina  were  too  weak  to  protect  theraedves*  first  from  the  Swedes  and  Germans^ 
and  then  from  the  Litlniauians  (cf.  below,  ]>.  4*^0).  It  was  the  weakening  of  this 
region  which  rendered  the  rise  of  a  strong  Lithuanian  State  possible. 

(h)  Xovfjorod.  —  Novgorod  al.so  aimed  at  independence,  but  had  to  suffer 
much  frnin  the  wai-s  about  Kiev.  The  ruling  body  tliere  was  the  assembly 
of  citizens  {ivccc,  p^  444),  not  prince  or  Boyars.  Novgorod  was  an  impor> 
tant  industrial  centre  and  greatly  influenced  the  histor}-  of  the  northern  Slavs 
and  Fins.  It  was  in  fact  the  cradle  of  Kussian  history.  The  Novgorodians 
were  once  tlie  liret  and  only  pei)ple  to  resist  the  Varagians,  wIioth  they  ulti- 
mately drove  out  of  liu&sia.  When  Jaroslav  the  Wise,  having  i>een  defeated 
by  his  brother  Sviatopolk  and  the  Folee,  came  to  Novgorod  and  wished  to 
eroes  the  .sea,  the  people  of  Novgorod  broke  u]<  hie  boats*  vduntarily  laid  a 
tax  on  themselves  for  war  purposes,  and  forced  him  once  more  to  resume 
hostilities  with  .Sviatopolk.  Being  victorious  at  their  head,  he  held  Novgorod 
in  high  honour,  and  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  of  privileges  to  the  dty  in 
1019.  The  people  of  Novgorod  also  always  held  his  memory  sacred.  But 
in  that  busy  trading  town,  with  its  hundred  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  no 
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prince  was  able  to  exeiciso  absolute  authority,  nor  could  any  dvna^fy  find  a  firm 
footing.  Tlie  prince  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  respect  their 
rights  and  privileges.  He  could  not  pronounee  any  judidal  sentence  without  the  ' 
assistance  of  the  municipal  "  Possadnik  "  and  al>ove  all  he  could  not  "bsiag  a  de- 
puted rnupe  beft^re  a  foreifjn  court.  He  r<iuM  neitlier  obtain  any  exiotiii<»  villafjea 
Dor  build  any  new  ones  within  the  municipal  district.  His  revenue  was  accurately 
£zed.  The  prince  had,  it  is  true,  the  right  to  summon  the  popular  assemhlies, 
which  met  in  "  the  court  of  .Taroslav  "  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin.  But  they  were 
more  powerful  than  he  was  ;  f  ir  with  his  small  Druiina,  which  neither  belonged  to 
the  body  of  citizens  nor  could  live  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  he  was  totallj 
unable  to  keep  the  great  city  in  check.  If  the  prince  was  guilty  of  any  mieoon- 
■duct  he  was  impeached.  If  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  "they  said  farewell  to 
liim  nn<I  slioweil  him  his  way."  When  Prinre  YsevolrHi-Gabriel,  who  exchanifcd 
Novgorod  with  Perejaslav,  came  back  in  1132,  the  iVcc£  said  to  him,  "  Thou  liast 
forgotten  thy  oath  to  die  with  us,  and  hast  sou^t  a  new  princedom  for  thyself ;  go 
hence  whither  thou  wiliest.*'  The  popular  aasemhiy  also  aumnionod  new  princes. 
The  princes,  for  this  reason,  werp  reluctant  (n  go  to  Novgorod.  When  an  arch- 
bishopric was  founded  there  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  archbishop  liimself  was 
chosen  by  the  popular  assembly,  which  naturally  depo.sed  him  if  there  was  any- 
thing against  him.  The  Wece  decided  even  matters  of  faith.  The  town,  therefore, 
proudly  styled  itself  "  ?5nvorrip'n,  Tnifrhty  Xovf^ofud  "  (>jf>sj)nni,i  viTil  iJ  Xoi'yi'rnJ). 
It  was  fuU  of  churches  and  monasteries  founded  by  private  intlividuals.  8ince 
the  suil  was  sandy,  the  town  was  forced  to  expand,  colonise,  and  trade  far  and 
wide,  eepedaUy  with  Xorthem  Europe  and  even  with  (he  Far  East  Independ- 
ent Bnizines  travelled  in  searcli  of  aflvcnturo,  subjugated  coimtrics  aufl  fonnded 
colonies,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  subsequently  important  free  State  of  Vjatka,  which, 
like  Pskov  also,  was  governed  by  its  assembly  of  citizens.  The  Xovgorodiana 
were  esteemed  as  good  seamen;  th&r  mercJiants  formed  a  guild  of  their  own. 
X  a  o:  >rod  played  the  principal  y>art  in  Slavonidsing  the  north  of  Eastern  Europe 
(for  the  loss  of  its  freedom  cL  page  517). 

(c)  Stisiial-  Vladimir.  —  The  congress  of  princes  at  Lubetch,  which  settled  the 
hereditary  pn>vinces  to  be  held  by  the  prince.s,  had  assigned  the  Finnish  terri- 
tory round  Kostov  to  the  family  of  Moaomach  (cf.  p.  459).  Monomach  founded 
there  on  the  Kliasma  a  town  which  bore  his  name,  Vladimir.  The  son  of  Mono- 
mach,  Jurij  Dolgorukij,  was  the  first  indepen  knt  prince  of  Rostov.  He  soon 
attained  liis  object  of  becomintr  Ttrand  Duke  in  Kiev;  yet  he  rami  more  for  his 
inheritance  iu  the  north,  for  Vladimir  and  SusdaL  He  removed  thither  tlie  dis- 
contented population  from  the  south ;  he  founded  towns  there,  and  according  to 
tradition  Moscow,  also,  which  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1147.  His  son 
Andrej  P.^goltiTiskij,  who  became  ruler  in  1157,  took  no  further  interest  in  ilie 
south,  since  Kiev,  he  thought,  had  no  future ;  its  title  of  Grand  Duke  had  been 
passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  eighteen  times  since  1125 1  In  the  year  1169  he 
organised  an  alliance  of  deven  prince.s,  at  whose  head  he  placed  his  son  Mstislav. 
The  latter  took  Kiev  by  stnrm  after  three  days'  siege  and  allowed  it  to  be  racked 
mercilessly.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  the  whole  country  when  the  city, 
which  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  every  Russian,  the  mother  of  all  Eussian  towns 
and  the  goal  of  the  ambition  of  their  pnnees,  was  captured  by  her  own  sons ;  many 
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believed  liiat  ilio  eud  of  Russia  had  come.  The  glory  and  importance  o£  Kiev  were 
ended.   Andraj  assumed,  ifr  is  tro«,  the  grand  duoal  tiUe,  but  sent  to  Kiev  bi» 

brother  Gleb,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  Other  heads  uf  the  princely 
families,  those  of  Halicz,  Smolensk,  Tchemignv,  equally  assumed  ilie  title  Graml 
Duke.  There  was,  however,  nu  duubt  that  the  Gmud  Duke  ut  busdal-Viadimijv 
the  conqueror  of  Kiev,  was  the  true  master  of  Bussia;  Vladimir  on  the  Kliasma 
was  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  tl  <  nipiio. 

Jurij  DoljTorukij  and  Audrej  BogoluUskij  had  a  clear  insight  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  They  wished  to  found  a  strong  princely  power  independent  of  tb& 
Boyars  (Druzina)  and  the  municipality,  which  in  later  years  bad  often  dispoeed  of 
the  crown  in  the  south.  Father  and  son,  therefore,  showed  no  mercy  towards  the 
Bovars.  In  the  north  there  were  mostlv  newcomers  and  colonists,  who  were  bound 
from  the  outset  to  adapt  theinselvea  to  the  new  conditionSb  The  towns,  too,  were 
new  uninfluential  settlements,  which  became  exactly  what  their  founders  wished 
them  to  become.  Andrej  had  for  this  reason  chosen  as  his  lesideoce  in  the  district 
of  Sasiiul  neither  liostov  nor  Susdal  with  their  old  citizen  assemblies  fi'T'';),  but 
the  insiguiticaat  market  town  of  Vladimir.  Ad  absolute  monarchy  was  able  lo^ 
develop  there  which  was  capable  of  fesening  Bussia  from  destoiction.  Andrej.  it. 
is  true,  was  murdered  by  his  Boyars  in  1175 ;  but  his  successors  resolately  carried 
out  the  p  »Iicy  of  treating  the  Tiru/ina  merely  as  subjects. 

During  the  calamitous  civil  wars  the  cousciousoess  of  a  common  Kussian 
mother-country  was  kept  alive  less  by  the  blood  relationship  of  the  reigning 
princes  than  by  the  Church.  In  the  later  period  the  gjory  of  Kiev  also  was  mainly 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  u\i]e>t  churches  were  there,  ci^peciall}  ilie  famous  sub- 
terranean monaster}-,  where  the  bones  of  the  saints  reposed,  and  that  the  supreme 
Metropolitan  resided  there.  If,  then,  Vladimir  on  the  Kliasma  was  to  be  a  Beri> 
ous  rival  of  Kiev,  it  must  receive  an  archbishop  and  magnificent  churches.  The 
princes  provided  both  these  essentials.  Vladimir  soon  pop^e^'sed  a  golden  gate, 
like  that  of  Kiev,  a  tithe  chinch,  several  mouasteries,  and  beautiful  buildings.  At 
the  sack  of  Kiev  vuUiablo  images,  church  ornaments,  books,  and  bells  had  been 
carried  off  to  Vladimir.  Bat  the  petition  to  the  patriarch  of  Cbnstantinople  to 
found  an  archbishopric  in  Susdal  met  with  no  immediate  success:.  Otherwise  the 
pn\ver  of  Susdal  grew  stronger  from  year  to  year.  Vsevolod  the  Great  (tl21l'), 
brtKher  of  Andrej,  was  feared  throughout  Russia.  But  quarrels  again  arose  among 
his  sons,  until  Constantine  defeated  the  others.  Alti^  bis  death  in  1217  his 
brother  Jurij  II  (George)  became  Grand  Duke  of  Vladimir.  He  conquered  the 
countiT  of  the  Mordvins  and  founded  in  1221  Xijni  Xnvgnrod  (from  1350  to 
1390  residence  of  the  princes  uf  Susdal)  at  the  point  whei\!  the  Oka  dows  into  the 

Volga. 

In  1200  three  forces  in  Itussia  were  straggling  for  victor\-,  —  the  prince's,  the 
nobles,  and  the  popular  assembly  (tc^ce).  The  Boyars  were  victorious  in  Hulicz, 
Uie  citiaens  in  Novgorod,  Pskov,  and  Vjatlm,  and  the  princes  in  Susdal ;  in  Kiev 
alone  the  three  institutions  existed  side  by  side,  collectively  powerless.  As  an 
inevitable  consequence,  instead  of  only  one,  several  political  centres  were  formed 
side  by  side  in  Eussia. 
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B.  Tsi  SuBjUGATioir  OF  Busau  vt  the  Tabtabs 

(a)  IVmt^tfi.— Busstt  had  already  been  weakened  by  internal  fends»  and 

now  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen  it  burst  on  the  country.  In  Llie 
year  1222  the  Tartars  (Mongols)  appeared  in  the  south,  and  first  struck  a  blow  at 
the  Alani^  who  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Cauca^sus.  Terrible  tidings  heralded  their 
approach.  Temujin  (Genghis  Khan,  YoL  II,  171)  had  united  the  Moo^l  tribes, 
had  couquered  and  plundered  Northern  China,  Kharismia,  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
and  Xiirthern  Tiulia,  and  was  now  filled  with  the  idea  of  subduing  Eur()()e.  He 
styled  himself  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  the  Asiatics,  with  their  inborn  fatalism* 
seldom  dared  to  offer  resistance. 

The  Alani  allied  themselves  with  the  Polovzes ;  but  the  Mongols  brought  tha 
Polovzes  over  to  their  side  by  bribes,  and  subju^mted  the  Alani  and  after  that  the 
faithless  Polov^f"*.  The  latter  appeared  as  fuj^idves  in  llussia.  The  princes  of 
Southern  Ku.->^ia  united  their  forces,  and  the  Puluvzes  joined  theu),  their  Klian 
Baati  having  accepted  Ghristianity.  They  determined  to  antieipate  the  enemy  and 
attack  him  in  the  Steppe.  Tartar  mvoys  then  appealed  in  their  camp,  ostensibly 
on  account  of  the  detested  Polovzes.  The  Russians,  in  their  infatuation,  rejected 
the  offer  of  peace  and  put  the  envoys  to  death ;  they  had  collected  more  than 
eighty  thmisand  men.  A  deeisiva  battle  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  June, 
on  the  banks  of  the  amall  river  Kalka,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Aiov.  The 
Polovzes  fled  at  tlie  very  outset,  and  thus  forced  the  Russians  into  a  retreat  which 
degenerated  into  a  disastrous  rout.  Mstislav  of  Kiev  defended  liimself  for  three 
days  longer  in  his  fortified  camp,  but  finally,  from  over-coutideuce,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tartats ;  six  princes  and  seventy  Boyars  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Mstislav  and  his  two  sons-in-law  were  suffocated  under  planks,  and  the 
Mongols  celebrated  the  victory  by  a  banquet  over  tlieir  dead  bodies.  Hardly  a 
tenth  part  of  the  army  succeeded  iu  escaping.  "  A  vast  host  pressed  on  its  heels, 
plundering,  murdering,  aod  sacking  the  towns,"  so  the  Atab  ibn  al-Athir  records ; 
«  many  Russian  merchants  banded  together,  packed  up  their  valuables,  and  sailed 
m  many  ships  to  Mohammedan  countoea." 

(&)       CMden  ITimfa. —Temujin  sii^deoly  turned  back  to  Asia ;  Bussta  was 

saved.  The  fjreat  couqueror  died  in  1227,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son 
Of^dai  (Oj^utai ;  VoL  II,  p.  174).  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  empire  at  Karakorum  iu  1235  that  Russia  and  Europe  generally  should  bu 
conquered,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to  Eata,  a  grandson  of  Tennijii:. 
A  Mongi'l  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  uununally,  appeared  in  Russia  in 
the  year  12.^7.  The  Bulgarians  nn  the  Volga  offered  a  feel>le  resistance,  and  their 
capital,  Bulgar,  was  destroyed.  The  Mordvins,  who  were  of  Finnish  slock,  joined 
the  Tartars  and  became  tiieir  sooata.  The  oiemy  were  soon  before  the  gates  of 
Biasan ;  by  the  help  of  powerful  siege-engines  they  took  the  town  after  five  days' 
storming,  on  December  21,  and  a  terrible  massacre  ensued.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Vlri'limir  had  gone  northwards  before  the  Itattle,  but  was  soon  overtaken  and 
Kiiied  ;  Vladimir,  which  was  defended  by  his  sous  Viievolod  and  Mstislav,  huci 
already  foUen  on  February  14,  1238.  The  whole  principality  of  Susdal  was 
plundered,  and  Kolomna,  Moscow,  Volo  Eolamsk,  Tver,  and  Tordiok  wete  reduced 
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to  n-lu^s.  Batu  was  uove  close  to  Novgorod  when  a  thaw  prevented  any  fuitlier 
advance  ot  the  Mougolsw  Ou  their  way  back  they  captured  Xoselok  after  a  gallant 
resistance  of  seven  weeks.  In  (be  winter  of  1239  Batn  marched  against  South 
Kus-ia  ;  the  task  of  conquest  was  rendered  easier  f  -r  him  hy  the  fiersistcnt  feuds  of 
the  Kussian  juincps.  Daniel  of  Halicz  seized  Kiev,  wliich  lie  (irik'n'J  ivar 
Dimitri  to  defend,  but  the  latter's  stubbuin  courage  was  ineHectual  against  the 
superior  force.  Kiev  fell  on  December  6, 1240,  and  was  mtlilessly  sacked ;  even 
tiie  tombs  were  not  spared.  Batu  ]  in  il  tiie  life' of  the  brave  Dimitri,  ati  unj  re- 
ceilented  act  of  grace,  and  kejii  him  by  his  side  as  a  militan-  fuh  isei.  He  then 
conquered  Halicz ;  Novgorod  alone  still  held  out.  The  Kussrans  were  inferior  to 
the  Mongols,  who  were  always  monnted,  in  the  higher  arts  of  war ;  the  latter  even 
employed  a  sort  of  Greek  fire.  Poland,  Hungary,  Mid  other  neighhouring kingdoms 
were  filled  with  Kus>ian  fugitives.  Counter  measures  were  discussed  everywhere, 
in  Kome,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Germany.  Men's  thoughts  turned  to  Gog  and 
Magog,  the  mythical  destroyers,  whose  appearance  would  signify  the  end  of  the 
world.  Louis  IX  of  France  made  ready  for  a  crusada 

The  Tartar  storm  then  raged  over  Poland,  ^finaN  ia,  and  Dalraatia,  Suddenly 
(of.  Vol,  II,  p.  176)  the  Asiatic  tide  ebbed.  Kussia  alone  remained  Tartar.  The 
fugitive  princes  returned,  but  as  Tartar  vassals.  Attempts  were  begun  to  make 
the  pillaged  towns  onoe  mcwe  habitaUe,  and  the  rains  wne  partially  re^ilt.  But 
the  country  was  depopulated;  men  were  required,  and  they  were  chiefly  taken 
from  the  more  densely  populated  west.  Prom  this  time  dates  the  movement  of 
German  colonists  towards  the  east. 

Batu  had  long  since  established  on  the  Volga  an  empire,  almost  independent 
of  the  Great  Khan,  called  Kiptchak,  or  the  Golden  Horde,  with  Sarai  as  capital, 
and  was  now  occupied  with  its  organisation  (cf.  the  map  of  the  Mongolian  Krnpirt? 
at  page  174  of  VoL  II).  The  national  code  was  the  ^  asa  or  customary  law  dKi'.\  u 
up  by  Genghis  Khan,  which  reoognised  only  the  penalty  of  death  and  corporal 
pimishment.  The  oath  of  loyalty  was  taken  bareheaded,  kneeling  and  with 
loosened  girdle.  A  strii  t  ceretii'inial  distinguished  the  Khan  from  the  people. 
Before  any  man  approached  him,  he  had  to  jmss  between  two  fires,  since  poison  or 
other  dangerous  thbgs,  which  he  might  have  on  his  person,  would  thus,  it  was  sup- 
posed, be  rendered  harmless.  No  one  might  speak  with  the  Khan  except  when 
kneeling,  and  fre^iuently  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  vi.«;itor  that  he  might  rut  look 
ou  the  face  of  the  Khan.  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  who  was  received  iu  audience  by 
Batu  as  ambassador  of  I'ope  Innocent  IV,  records :  ^  Batu  keeps  a  splendid  court ; 
his  army  numbers  six  huuiied  ili^usaud  men.  His  brothers,  sons,  and  grandees  sit 
beliiw  liim  nn  a  liench  in  the  middle,  all  nthers  on  the  bare  prmmd, — -men  on  the 
right,  women  on  tlie  left.  .  .  .  We,  too,  when  we  had  delivered  our  message,  seated 
ourselves  on  the  left^  as  all  ambassadors  do ;  but  we  were  placed  on  the  right.  .  .  . 
Batu  ne\  er  drinks  in  the  presence  of  people  without  singing  and  rither  playing. 
Vfimi  he  rides,  an  umbrella  is  held  over  his  head,  as  is  the  custom  of  all  Tartar 
princes  and  their  wives." 

The  r^denee  of  the  Khan  was  called  Orda,  henoe  "horde.**  The  nation  was 
divided  on  a  military  system  into  groups  of  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  A  (mnan, 
or  body  of  ten  thousand,  constituted  a  separate  provinee.  The  suliject  ]ieo]>Ies 
had  only  to  pay  tajces,  and  were  not  under  any  other  obligation.  The  ret  ei\  er- 
general  of  taxes  was  oalled  iKukak  (iaibeT,  equivalent  to  extortioner  or  oppre^sur). 
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1-3.  The  Russian  crowns. 

1.  Cznr  Slichael  FeodoTOTitdi's  cniwu  of 

Astmchan,  abmt  ItlS. 
i,  Thfl  Sibertaa  otMra. 
S.  Hm  «nnm  Af  Kama,  HXtoentli  centaiy. 

4.  The  belmeft'of  th«  High  Prince  Alexotider 

v>ki.  iiiaile  of  flhI  cnjijier,  witli  Arabic 
iitM;riitU«ii.  A-«iiitic  work,  u|)|Kiii;iitlj  of 
the  cniHiuIiag  period.  Now  in  tbe  Kicni- 
liii  nt  MoHCou'. 

(1-4  from  the  copy  in  the  Royal  Public  Li- 
iHuyat  Diwlen  «f  the    Antiqnilae  de  r«iipiR  de 


BuMii^  MiUm  par  onlre  de  8e  M^jceti  remwcnr 
KieolfteL'*) 

&.  Front  and  back  view  of  Tartar  armour  nf  the 
fourtcfhili  centuiy;  in  the  DinMnm  of 

Tisurskov  Selo. 

(Front  the  work  of  QilMi,  alao  to  be  seeu  in 
DrtalMi,  La  iioaAe  de  lhankoa  Ma) 

0.  Warriora  of  H<«cow. 

(From  till  "  lienitn  moRooviticarunt  commen- 
larii  SixiatmiuiU  lilM^rt  karonia  in  UerberaUun,  Key- 
tciK40iifttettlMg:"  Beedi,  ISJM.) 
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Piano  CSarpiai  teiUs  us  that  one  such  ladmk  carried  off  one  son  out  of  every  fKnuly 
•which  had  three ;  the  same  thing  occanred  with  ihe  unmarried  men,  women,  and 

all  beggars.  A  list  was  made  nf  the  remaininf^  inhabitants  and  a  tax  levied  ou 
ever)'  human  being,  uew-boru  babes  of  a  day  old  included  ;  from  each  a  black  or 
white  bearskin,  a  black  beaver,  a  sable,  a  marten,  aud  a  black  fox.  Those  who 
could  not  pay  were  eairied  off  into  slavery.  The  itassian  princes  woe  required 
to  make  personal  suit  to  the  Khan  that  he  would  confirm  their  rank.  Thus  Batu 
summoned  the  Oraiid  Duke  Jaroslav  of  Vladimir,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Jurij  II,  to  appear  before  him  at  Sarai  with  all  his  family.  Jaroslav  was  further 
forced  to  go  to  the  Great  Khan  at  Earakorum;  there  he  met  Piano  Garpini 
Jaroslav  died  in  the  desert  on  his  way  home,  either  from  exhaustion  or  from 
poison,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  drunk  at  the  court  df  the  Tlreat  Khan  (1246). 
The  adventurous  Minorite  saw  in  the  Kii^^his  steppes  the  dried  bones  of  the 
Boyars  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  i>erished  of  tMtst  in  the  desert  It  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  he  successful,  to  spend  lai^ge  sums  on  "  presents"  to  Tartar 
princes,  favourites,  and  women.  Tlie  unhappy  Bossian  princes  had  also  to  face 
the  machinations  of  their  own  people. 

Daniel  of  Halicz  (see  the  genealogical  table  at  page  452),  far  from  paying  any 
tribute,  fortified  his  towns  and  sought  an  alliance  witih  the  Pope  after  1246.  But 
in  1250  a  mesasge  canie  from  the  Khan,  that  he  was  to  ^ve  up  Halicz.  Being 
inadequately  prepared  for  re^isUin ce  he  went  thither  and  humbled  himself  hy 
drinking  the  black  mare's  milk  {Liimiss)  and  prostrating  himself  before  the  "  great 
princess."  He  was  dismissed  after  twenty-five  days  and  received  Halicz  back 
again  as  a  fief.  He  nevertheless  reiu  •  1  his  negotiations  with  Innocent  IV,  and 
promised  to  suhonlinate  his  church  lu  hmi ;  lie  received  papal  legates,  by  whom 
he  was  crowned  king  in  1254.  But  as  ilie  crusade  was  preached  in  vain,  he  once 
.more  broke  off  his  relations  with  Bome.  He  was  then  compelled  at  the  com> 
mand  of  the  Great  Khan  to  rase  his  fortresses,  and  from  dire  necessity  he  bore 
the  Tartar  yoke  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Cholm  in  1266. 
•  Alexander,  son  of  Jaroslav,  who  had  driven  tnit  the  Clermans  and  in  1240  liad 
contj^uered  the  .Swedes  on  the  Keva  (hence  the  iiouourablo  title  of  Kewskij ;  see 
Fig.  4  on  the  plate  focing  this  page, "  Russian  Crowns  and  Arms*^  was  tiien  estab- 
lished in  Novgon)d.  Innocent  sent  two  cardinals  in  1251  to  win  him  over  to 
the  Roman  ("hurch,  but  in  vain.  Ah  xander,  <m  the  other  hand,  went  in  12."4  to 
Sarai,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Andrej  (p.  513),  and  thence  to  Karakorum ;  the 
journey  lasted  three  full  year&  He  must  have  obtained  an  overpowering  impression 
of  the  Mongol  power ;  henceforward  he  remained  loyal  to  the  Tartars,  and  even 
fought  with  his  own  brother  Andrej  on  their  behalL  Only.a  united  Russia  could 
have  resisti'd. 

Batu  Khan  tlied  lu  125G.  His  son  Seriak,  who  was  devoted  to  Christianity, 
soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  probably  owing  to  poison,  and  Batu's  brother  Berkai 
(or  Bereke)  now  mounted  the  thnme  (1257).  He  instUwted  a  general  census  and 
taxation  throughout  Russia.  Tlie  hated  Bmkak»  now  appeared  ft»r  the  first  time 
in  Xovgorod.  The  popular  assembly  was  convenetl.  The  Possadnik  addressed 
the  meeting,  but  when  he  counselled  submiasion,  the  people  killed  him.  Alezan* 
do's  own  son  reproached  his  father  for  imposing  servitude  on  free  men.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  diffiouky  that  the  prince  itiduced  the  defiant  pnyiulatinn  to  allow 
themselves  finally  to  he  registered.    In  the  year  1262  the  to  was  of  Vladimir, 
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Susdal,  and  Rostov  revolted  egeinet  the  Baskaks.   Alennder  hurried  with  presents 

to  the  Khau,  but  was  nevertheless  detained  there  for  a  year.  He  died  OU  the  Joui^ 
aey  home  on  November  14, 1263,  in  consequence  of  hia  privations. 

A  change  was  then  produced  in  the  life  of  the  Tartar  people.  They  could  not- 
pennaneDtly  distefpaid  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture.  Kome  made  great  eA'ort& 
to  win  them  by  missions,  especially  since  ihe  Mongol  world,  by  the  destructioa 
of  Bagdad  in  1258,  had  proclaimed  itself  hostile  to  Islam.  The  two  recently 
founded  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  gained  a  name  in  the  Church  his- 
tory of  the  East»  and  undertook  in  peitaealar  the  task  of  coovertiiig  the  Tsrtsis. 
John  de  riaiio  Carpini  the  Minorite  was  not  the  last  who  sought  to  win  the  Tartar 
Khau  for  the  Koman  faiih.  The  Greek  Church  al.so  was  not  withtnit  intiuence. 
Some  Great  Khans  were  supei  licially  followers  of  Christianity.  Kuy  uk  (1246-12-13)' 
had  a  CaiTistian  ohapel  near  bis  palace ;  Kublai  (1260-1294)  xegulsily  attoided  tho 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  IZaster.  A  Greek  bishopric  was  founded  in  Sarai  itselL 
Tlie  Mongol  rulers  were  thoroughly  tolerant.  Piano  Carpini  saw  in  the  camp  of 
the  Great  Khau  Christians,  Greek  priests,  and  a  Cluistian  churcL  The  Franciscan 
William  of  Ruhroquis  (Ruysbroek;  YoL  II,  p.  99)  describes  how  Mangu  Khan  in 
1254  arranged  a  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  various  beliefs ;  Christians, 
Mohammedans,  and  heathen  perf<)rme<l  their  acts  of  worship  in  his  presence.  Triests 
and  monks  were  exempt  from  the  poll-4ax.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Chuich 
was  oonfirmed.  Saorili^  was  punishable  with  death.  The  monasteties  within  th» 
domtnions  of  the  formerly  abused  Mongols  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth. 

An  event  of  great  signiticauce  then  occurred :  Bertai  Khan  turned  his  attention 
to  Islam.  The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  then  invaded  Sarai,  and  pre- 
vented  the  fusion  of  the  natiims.  It  was  one  of  the  eerioos  lesults  of  the  nuseiabls 
Fourth  Crusade  (p^  98),  which,  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  (1203)  under  coii-> 
ditions  of  such  revolting  cruelty  and  by  the  partition  of  the  empire,  had  crippled 
the  power  of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  Greek  culture  without  aiding  the  West,, 
that  Mohammedanism  was  able  to  achieve  so  important  a  victory.  A  Byzantium 
of  undiminished  power  would  have  all  the  more  certainly  won  the  Tartars  for  the 
Orthodox  faith,  since  the  Oreek  form  of  worship  impressed  the  Asiatics,  and  since- 
their  army,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  three-fifths,  consisted  of  Oriental  Christians^ 
owing  to  the  thousands  of  prisoners  made  yearly.  But  a  destroyed  Bycantiimi 
commanded  as  Uttle  respect  from  tlie  Tartars  as  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  t\v»> 
"Christian"  beliefs.  The  Mongols  therefore  adopted  Islam,  whicli  from  racial 
considerations  at  least  appealed  more  closely  to  them  and  seemed  to  be  politically 
more  advantageoaSb  The  gulf  between  Europe  and  Russia  was  widened  by  the- 
Hohamraedan  Tartan.  Russia  had  now  for  the  first  time  become  a  province  of 
Asia  in  the  tme  sense  of  the  word. 

The  three  centuries  which  Kussia  had  spent  tmder  the  Tartar  yoke  had  deter- 
«-  mined  its  place  in  civilisation  and  its  development.  Hitherto  it  had  stood,  if  not 
hi^er,  at  any  t  ate  not  lower,  tlian  many  a  Western  state.  But  now  its  culture  was 
80  sapped  and  sanlc  so  low  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  has  not  cora^iletely 
recovered  from  the  l)Io\v.  The  political  situation,  it  is  true,  remained  much  in  the 
same  position ;  some  princes  were  confirmed  in  their  dominions  and  self-government 
conceded  to  them  (see  the  inset  to  Maps  iUustrating  the  History  of  Poland  and 
Western  Kussia,"  later  in  this  volnme).  But  the  excessive  drain  on  the  finances 
weighed  so  heavily  on  tho  country  that  it  infallibly  took  from  the  people  any 
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'dettreto  work.  The  humiliating  treatment  ttnd  the  feeling  of  absolute  impotence 
ss  regards  the  Great  Khan  could  not  but  corrupt  the  ideas  of  the  people,  destroy 
their  national  pride,  and  sap  their  moral  fibre.  This  is  noticeable  even  in  the 
Chroniolers  of  the  Tartar  age.  When  in  the  fifteenth  century  one  prince  put  <nit 
the  eyes  of  aaodier,  the  Chrcmiele  did  not  utter  a  word  of  hlanie»  as  it  did  when 
Vassilko  waa  blinded.  The  Ifussian  people  bad  thus  become  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  horror.  And  these  outrages  were  a  heavier  burden  and  lasted  longer  than 
the  economic  downfall 

Even  after  half  a  oentuiy  the  widely  spread  influenoe  of  the  Asiatio  sehool 
coold  be  felt.  The  son  of  Daniel  of  Halicz  already  kept  a  Tartar  hodj'i^rd 
{see  Fiff.  5  of  the  plate  on  pape  467) ;  the  insubordination  of  the  nobles  cannot 
«lone  excuse  this  procedure.  That  same  proud  city  of  Novgorod,  which  had  only 
«Qhniit(ed  to  the  Bashaks  with  ertmne  reluctance,  rejected  Ptuioe  Michael  in 
1304  with  the  words :  "  We  elected  thee,  indeed,  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
thou  shewest  us  the  Jarlyk"  (the  warrant  from  tlie  Khan).  Mongols  were  called 
in  by  Kussian  princes  just  as  Petchenegs  and  I'ohivzes  had  been,  —  to  help  them 
4igainst  their  own  people.  Russians  took  part  in  the  cain|jaigui>  uf  the  Tai  tars,  who 
honourably  gave  them  a  share  of  the  spoila.  The  relations  between  "iiaagiAa  and 
Russians  rapidly  became  so  much  closer,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
cent Tir\^  Tartar  princes  and  nobles  settle^!  in  Moscow.  Many  distinguished  Russian 
&milies  are  of  Tartar  descent ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
(act  that  the  later  Tartar  immigrants  were  meetly  descendants  of  Kussian  prboo- 
■ers»  so  that  we  ought  father  to  spoik  of  SUivonic  blood  among  the  Tartars  than 
r?V''  rrrsn.  lJussia  would  almost  have  got  over  the  depression  had  not,  from  time 
to  time,  fresh  outbursts  of  savage  barbarism  inflicted  new  wounds  on  the  country. 
The  keen  wish  for  liberty  was  thus  kept  alive.  Russia  obtained  some  partial  suc- 
eesses  politically.  Hostilities  between  Russian  princes  were  forbidden,  sinoe  no 
■one  dared  to  wage  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Khan.  A  still  more  important 
point  was  that  the  Grand  Duke,  as  vassal  of  the  dreaded  MonjTol,  enjoyed  else- 
where a  greater  reputation  tlian  had  ever  beeu  the  case.  We  may  see  in  this  fact 
the  germs  of  the  subsequent  nnification  of  Russia. 

5.  POLAND  FROM  THE  TENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  TEAS  1376 

A,  TUE  B£GI.\'M>GS  OF  POLAND  (TO  THE  YSAR  1138) 

The  waves  of  Sbvooic  mip^tion,  which  suiged  to  and  fro  in  the  Far  East  of 
Europe,  had  from  an  early  date  come  into  eontnet  with  the  peo]des  of  Western 
Europe ;  but  there  were  as  yet  only  tribes  and  no  large  empire.  The  tidings  first 
came  to  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  centmy  that  a  large  Rusatan  empire  ezfated 
in  the  north.  A  hundted  years  later  a  powerful  Polish  empire  was  discovered  in  % 
the  northwest.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Germany.  War  had  been 
raging  between  the  two,  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  on  the  line  of  the 
Elbe,  at  the  point  where  the  Slavonic  and  German  tribes  came  into  contact  with 
eaeh  other.  But  while  the  Germans  von  political  unity  through  Charles  the 
Great,  assimilated  Roman  culture  and  adopted  Christianity,  the  Slavs  were  still 
<lisunited,  and  were  inimical  to  Western  views  on  politics,  r^igion.  and  culture.  A 
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bittor  contpst  was  waged  for  thefo  principles,  ami  finally  for  freedom.  In  the 
coui-se  ut  a  hundred  years  the  Slavs  between  the  K!l>e  and  the  Oder  were  subju- 
gated; the  Slavs  on  the  Oder  also  were  now  euyayed  in  a  desperate  struggle, 
moro  espeeially  since  th^  wete  torn  by  intecnal  feuda. 

(a)  Muako  (Mcsko).  —  it  then  happened  tliat  the  Wends  chose  the  Saxon 
Count  Widunann  (f  967X  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  German  Empire,  as  their 
leader  against  the  neighbouriug  Lisikavikl  Wichmann  mflicted  in  962  two 
defeats  on  Misako  (Mi?cko  or  Meski>,  a  diminutive  of  Mstislav),  and  killed  his 
brother ;  Mesko  in  conse(iuence  submitted  to  the  Maigrave  Gero,  who  was  then 
stationed  with  an  army  on  the  Polish  frontier,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  for  the 
country  between  the  Oder  and  the  Warthe.  That  waa  the  first  oontact  of  Poland 
with  the  West. 

In  965  the  Spanish  Jew  Ibrahim  ibn-Ja^qub  travelled  through  Germany  for 
tmdiug  pur[)ose8  and  made  his  way  to  Meesebui-g  and  league,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Slavs.  There  are  now,  he  wrote,  four  princes  among  them: 
the  prince  Al-BulgSrin  [Peter  from  Danubian  Bulgaria;  or  there  may  be  a  con- 
fusion, as  had  hap^icned  in  other  cases,  with  the  Magyars,  who  had  occupied  the 
poutkm  of  the  Moravians] ;  and  Brislav,  the  prince  of  Fraga  and  Bvina  and  Erakut 
[Bdeslav  I  of  Prague,  Bi>henna,  and  Cracow] ;  and  Mahka [Mesko],  the  prince  of  the 
nortb  :  and  N5qur(Xakk(iii  ^.  Hakon  ?)  in  the  extreme  west  [in  the  coutitiy  of  the 
Abodrites].  ...  As  regards  the  u»untry  of  Mshka,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Slavonio 
oountriea.  It  is  rich  in  com,  flesh,  houu}  ,  aud  2>asuirage.  The  taxes,  which  he 
levies,  ara  paid  in  Byzantine  MUktU;  they  serve  to  maintaia  his  people.  ...  He 
has  throe  thuusand  Dsra  (Druzina  or  suite)  .  .  .  ;  hp  gives  them  armour  and 
horses,  arms,  and  whatever  they  need.  The  liussiana  live  to  the  east  of  Mshka. 
and  the  Prussians  in  tiie  north. 

The  above-named  Misako  or  Mesko  is,  therefore,  the  first  Polish  prince  who  is 
authenticated  by  history.  The  later  tradition  relaios  tliat  he  was  descended  from 
the  family  of  the  Piast  of  Knishvvitz;  it  speaks  of  a  dynasty  of  the  Piasts,  and 
can  give  some  account  of  his  ancestors.  !Fiast  in  Polidi  means  much  the  same 
as  tutor  or  guardian.  In  connection  with  the  legendary  narrative  it  is  conjectured 
tbat  a  cmirt  dflicial  nf  tlie  royal  family,  who  filled  the  post  of  teacher  (d  the 
children,  resembling,  therefore,  a  i  rankiah  major-domo,  overthrew  the  old  dynasty 
and  obtained  the  thirane.   The  Rest  family  ruled  in  Poland  until  1370. 

Poland  comes  mto  histcr}'  at  the  time  when  Germany  revived  the  claim  of  the 
Eomau  Empire  tr>  nile  over  all  lauds  and  peoples,  and  shov\  e(I  the  strength  neces* 
fiary  to  enforce  the  claim.  The  Slavonic  tribes,  which  adjoined  on  the  east» 
although  they  obstinately  defended  their  liberty,  must  have  heard  of  these  alleged 
claims  of  sovereignty,  since  they  soon  reconciled  themselves  to  the  position  of 
va--als  of  the  IToly  IJ.iman  Empire.  Thi?  empire,  like  the  wlirle  We:^t,  was  domi- 
nated then  by  the  Christian  idea.  To  disseniinati;  it  was  the  noblest  task,  and 
the  Church,  which  put  forward  legal  claims,  supplied  the  power  and  authority 
for  it.  The  heathen  Slavs  in  the  East  thus  offered  a  wide  iield  to  German  mis- 
aoOKCy  enterprise ;  and  with  lliis  purpose  an  archbishopric  was  founded  in  Magde- 
burg. The  conversion  oi  Poland  to  Christianity  was,  under  these  conditions,  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Some  yean  alter  the  first  contact  with  Germany  Mesko  married  the  dau^ter 
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of  the  Boliemiau  priuce  Boleslav  I,  by  name  Drulwiva  (p.  236).  Al  her  persuasion 
he  and  all  Ms  nobles  are  said  to  have  aoeepted  duisttanitjr  (966  ?X  The  political 
considenitiou  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  assert,  even  partially,  his  independence 
must  have  turned  the  scale.  He  must  have  seen  that  liome  was  the  powerful  head 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  that  upon  Eome  even  Germany  was  in  a  sense  deipeud- 
ent.  In  968  a  bishopric  for  the  Fblish  territory  was  founded  in  Posen,  under 
the  jurisdictio!!  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  Jordan  was  the  6 rst  bishop 
of  Po«eiL  This  was  the  turning  i>i)iiit  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  tribes;  they 
began  a  new  chapter  of  life  with  their  connection  with  the  AVest.  Poland 
first  grew  into  a  powerful  empire  under  the  guidance  of  the  Christian  Church. 
For  Uiis  reason  Mesko  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  Poland.  He 
cemented  more  closely  his  amicable  relations  with  the  German  Empire  by 
weddini^  Ocla,  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Thiedrich,  after  the  death  of  his 
Bohemian  consort  iu  977.*  He  took  i«irt,  however,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Henry 
of  Bawia  against  the  emperor  Otto  II  in  the  year  976,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of 
his  dutiee  as  a  vassal  in  979  ;  nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  Otto  II  (983)  the  Poles 
once  more  siik-d  w  ith  the  rebellious  Henr}%  It  was  nuly  in  985  that  Mii^ako 
loyally  shared  the  campaigns  of  Germany  against  the  Wends,  and  actually 
fought,  in  990  against  Boleslav  of  Bohemia,  the  brother  of  his  deceased  wife.  ^ 

(b)  Boleslav  I  Chahri  (Ckrobry).  —  ^^eslco  died  in  992  and  left  several  chil- 
dren by  both  wives,  who,  according  to  Slavonic  law,  were  all  entitled  to  inherit. 
Possibly  he  had  contemplated  some  division  of  hia  inheritance.  But  the  sov- 
ereignty over  the  whole  empire  was  seized  by  Boleslav  I,  llic  sou  of  the  Bohemian 
mother,  later  called  "  Chabri  "  (jirefetably  to  Chrobry  ;  the  Valiant).  A  man  of 
unusual  ability,  he  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  results  that  coming  centuries 
were  destined  to  effect  He  pointed  out  to  the  empire  the  way,  and  to  some 
extent  himself  attained  the  objects  for  which  the  nation  subsequently  struggled. 
Cunriino;  aiul  brave,  an  admirable  politician  and  administrator,  possessed  of  inde- 
fatigable energy,  he  was  snyierior  tu  all  who  had  dealings  vnth.  him.  A  true  appre- 
ciation of  existing  needs  and  the  forces  actually  available  prevented  him  frum 
ever  attempting  the  impossible.  The  nation  did  not  prosper  when  it  went  outside 
the  circle  which  he  drew  round  it.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Ms  reign  he  marched 
northwards  and  conquered  Pomerania  and  the  Pntssian  territory-,  and  in  the  south 
Chrobatia  wiih  Cracow,  and  Moravia  with  .Slovakia,  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
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Just  at  this  time  Bishop  Adalbert,  who  had  been  banished  from  Frapr^P.  '^^nt 
northwards  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  Prussians,  aud  died  a  martjT's  death 
there  in  997.    BoleslAv  nmsomed  his  bones  from  die  pagans  and  buried  them  in 
Chieieii,  He  knew  that  the  bones  of  a  saint  were  necessary  for  the  founding  of 
churches,  and  that  hij;h  respect  was  then  paid  to  relies.    Adalbert  (properly  Voi- 
tech  or  Voiciech)  thus  became  the  patron  of  the  Polish  realm.    Churches  were 
built  in  bis  honour.    The  standard  of  the  corps  which  the  prince  himself  oont- 
inuided  bore  as  a  badge  the  figure  of  Adalbert;  and  the  militar}-  standard  of 
the  whole  Ptdish  army  di.-ij)hiyed  his  jwrtrait,    Boleslav  Tiuist  have  already  been 
negotiating  with  ihe  emperor  and  Pope  on  the  subject  of  new  bishoprics,  for  we 
iiiid  by  the  year  999  an  organised  body  of  clergy  in  Poland.   Gaudeutius  (Radim), 
brother  of  Adalbert,  was  nominated  to  be  aiehbishop  of  Gnesen,  distinct  from 
^Mat^deburg ;  he  was  piven  as  snffrapians  the  bishop  of  Cracow  for  Clirobatia,  the 
bishop  of  Breslau  for  Silesia,  and  the  liishop  of  Kolberg  for  Pomerania.  Pospn  still 
remained  under  Mainz.  Tims  au  independent  church  of  Poland  was  e^iablitihed  as  a 
foundation  for  the  later  political  independence.  In  the  year  1000,  when  aooorduQg 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Chiliasts  (cf.  p.  453)  the  end  of  the  world  ought  to  have  come, 
the  fanatical  emperor  Otto  TH  went  to  Onesen,  in  order  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Saint,  with  whom  he  was  also  related.  He  had  a  biUiiaiit  reception ;  but  the  politi- 
cal advantages  were  not  smaU  which  the  Pole  was  able  to  obtain.  Otto  approved 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Poland ;  aud  promoted  the  prince,  whom  hitherto  he 
had  reckoned  as  the  vassal  of  the  German  Empire,  to  be  brother,  friend,  and 
ally  under  the  title  of  Patricius.    In  his  pursuit  ol  the  dream  of  a  world-empire 
Otto  III  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  sod  of  faet  "May  Heaven  foigive  the 
emperor,"  exdaimad  Bishop  Thietmar  of  Merseburg  (t  1018)  disoontetitedly,  "  for 
having  made  a  sovereign  out  of  the  Duke  of  Poland,  who  hitherto  was  a  tributary, 
and  fur  having  exalted  him  so  high  that  he  soon  sought  to  bring  beneaUi  his  rule 
and  degrade  to  servitude  those  who  were  once  his  Bupenors.'*  It  was  shown  af ter^ 
wards  that,  in  the  days  of  the  civil  wars  and  disintegration,  the  solidarity  of  the 
i*olish  Empire  was  safeguarded  and  strengtliened  only  by  the  unity  of  t!ie  Church. 

The  growth,  of  the  power  of  Poland  caused  alarm  in  Germany.  Matters  culmi- 
nated in  war  under  Otto's  suooessor,  Emperor  Henry  II,  since  Boleslav  at  the 
bflginmng  of  1003  had  annexed  Bohemia  also  (p.  287).  Henr}'  II  for  many  years 
waged  war  with  great  energ}'  against  the  Dnke  of  Poland,  sujiported  by  Bohemia, 
which  bad  been  evacuated  by  Boleslav  in  1004,  and  by  the  heathen  liutizes,  an 
aUianee  ^Hiioh  horrified  the  pious  German  deigy,  but  eould  ^eet  nothiog.  BolesIaT 
had  his  supporters  everywhere,  aud  roused  up  enemies  on  all  sides  for  the  emperor, 
even  in  Germany.  The  jiolitical  and  military  snperiority  of  Bcileslav  now  showed 
itself  in  the  clearest  colours.  In  the  year  1005  Henry  was  forced  to  conclude  a 
dimidvantageous  peace  at  Bautzen,  while  the  treaty  of  Magdeburg  in  1013  ratified  the 
Pole's  claim  to  aU  the  coni^uests  made  in  the  EMt  at  the  cost  of  Germany.  Boles- 
lav, indeed,  in  retnm  did  homage  to  the  emperor  at  l\Iersebnrg.  because  he  wished 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  against  Kussia.  Being  now  recognised  as  an  ally,  he  was 
accompanied  on  his  Hussiau  campaign  by  three  hundred  German  warriors,  but 
obtained  little  success.  In  1016  Ihe  war  with  Germany  hogsn  afresh ;  it  was  not 
until  101 S  that  a  second  peace  was  concluded  at  Bautzen.  The  Kibe  once  more 
was  the  western  frontier  of  Puland.  Boleslav  took  Kiev  on  August  14, 1018,  and 
reinstated  lus  exiled  son-in-law  Sviatopolk  (p.  456). 

Althont^  the  union  <A  Bohemia  and  Poland  Iwd  not  been  suooessf ally  carried 
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iw^  Bolnlav  bad  united  most  of  the  west  Slavs,  vrho  woe  still  independent  of 
Germany,  under  his  own  sceptre,  and  had  founded  an  empire  whiclt  stretched  from 
■the  £l8ter  and  the  Elbe  to  the  Dniester  (see  the  small  map  "  Poland,  etc.,  iu  the 
Tear  1000 " among  the  "Maps  illiutreting  the  Histoijof  Pdaud").  He  al<o 
^emphaaued  the  Slavonic  as  oppOMd  to  the  Germanic  features  of  nationiil  life.  Bia 
name  has  thus  become  the  banner  of  Polish  patriotism.  After  so  many  succpsses 
Xhe  Polish  duke  solicited  the  title  of  king,  and  with  this  object  sent  an  embassy 
to  Home.  This  was  intercepted  by  the  emperor,  but  after  the  death  of  Henry 
(1024)  Botaalav  placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  He  died  in  the  jear  1023  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

I'nder  the  first  snccessors  of  the  greatest  Polish  king  the  situation  was  at  once 
changed ;  not  one  of  the  conquests  of  liolesiav  could  be  retained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  empire,  according  to  custom,  had  to  he  divided  between  the  heiis;  but  Boles- 
lav  I  (not  Boleslav  III,  as  is  asserted)  had  already  decided  that  one  of  the  sons 
should  rule  over  the  whole  realm,  and  the  other  petty  princes  should  he  subordi- 
nate to  him.  Mesko  (Mieczylav,  Mcsislav)  II  did  in  fact  atisuuie  the  guvernment 
with  the  crown,  while  we  find  his  brothers  and  kinsmen  as  petty  princes.  Quarrels 
naturally  broke  out,  which  weakened  the  power  of  Poland.  The  Bohemian  prince 
Btetislav  conqnered  Moravia  iu  1020,  Stephen  of  Hungary  Slovakia,  ranute  the 
Dane  Poinerania,  aiul  Jantslav  of  lUissia  the  eastern  half  of  Oalicia.  It  was  a  more 
momentous  matter  that  relations  with  Germany  grew  worse.  Emperor  Con- 
rad II,  who  bad  been  closely  hound  by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  Danish  king 
since  1025  (cession  of  the  Mark  Schleswig  in  1035),  adopted  Bcsprini,  the  exiled 
•elder  brother  of  Mesko.  He  must  also  have  considered  the  coroTiatinn  of  Mesko  an 
iusultb  Mesko  indeed  valiantly  held  his  ground  and  ravaged  6tLXony  and  other 
districts  with  the  utmost  ferocity  in  1028  and  1030.  Finally  he  was  forced  to  sue* 
cumb,  to  resign  Lusatia  oooe  more,and  in  the  Merscbeig  treaty  of  1033toiecogniBe 
in  explicit  terms  the  German  suzerainty,  probably  also  to  pay  tribute. 

The  splendour  which  Poland  bad  reached  under  Boleslav  I  was  completely 
^one.  The  conditions  of  a  vassal  state  existed  for  centuries,  and  were  more  or  less 
hordensome.  We  are  nowhere  distinctly  told  what  constituted  the  duties  of  vassals ; 
we  may,  however,  consider  it  as  certain  that  the  Polish  princes  were  bound  to  attend 
certain  court  ceremonies,  to  provide  tribute  or  presents,  and  on  the  occasion  of  coro 
nation  journeys  to  Home  to  supply  an  escort  of  live  hundred  or,  later,  three  hundred 
soldiers.  So  long  as  ambitious  ideas  of  empire  dominated  the  German  kings^ 
they  actually  claimed  the  feudal  rights  of  suzerains  over  Poland.  It  was  oiUy 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  Poland  was  once  for  all  reeognised 
and  treated  as  an  independent  HUite,  Tiie  political  efforts  of  the  Polish  princes 
were  naturally  directed  to  shake  off  that  yokeu  When  a  6ivourahle  opportunity 
offered,  tb^  revolted,  refused  military  services  and  tribute,  seldom  appeared  at  the 
court  ceremonials,  and  here  and  there  assuraerl  the  royal  title,  although  in  the  Ger- 
ir.!\'.\  Empire  they  were  merely  «5tyle(l  tli'ce^  or  dukes.  The  countrj'  reaclu'd  the  /euith 
-ot  ludcpeudeuce  under  Boleslav  II  at  the  time  of  lieury  IV,  while  it  sank  to  the 
lowest  depth  during  the  rule  of  Frederick  I  Barharossa  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsbuig. 

When  Mesko  II  died  in  1034  complete  confusion  ensued.  Slaves  rose  agatnsb 
freemen,  the  semi-serfs  apjninst  the  nobles;  churches  and  mnna'steries  were 
plundered,  and  the  bishops  killed  or  banished.  Iiiche(n)za,  Mesko's  widow,  a 
<daa|^ter  of  Hermann  II  of  Suabia  <f  1003)  and  sister  of  the  empress  Gisek,  was 
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forced  to  leave  Poland  with  her  little  8on  Casimir,  and  went  to  her  home  to  implore 
hc\i<  horn  lier  brother-in-law  tho  emperor  Conrad.  Tlio  old  pagan  faith  seems  then 
to  have  once  more  proudly  raised  its  bead.  To  till  up  the  cup  of  misery,  the  sur- 
tcmnding  imtiona  attacked  and  {lillaged  the  coaotiy.  Besides  this  Bretislay  Achillea 
of  Bohemia  in  1039  (p.  237)  -  arriL<l  11  froui  Guesen  to  Prague  the  braes  of  St. 
Adalbert,  doubtle^<5  next  to  ilie  booty  tlie  main  object  of  his  cuiupaigu.  Bole-'^lav  I 
had  built  up  the  Polish  Church  over  the  tomb  of  the  i^ohemian  martyr  and  had 
deprived  Bohemia  of  the  glory  of  the  tDartyidom.  How  important  the  event  waa 
for  both  aides  is  proved  by  the  lamentations  of  the  Polish  chroniclers,  the  joy  with 
which  the  lolios  of  the  Tiational  saint  were  received  at  Prague,  and  the  long  trial 
wbicb  was  held  about  them  at  £ome.  Cosmas  of  Prague  cannot  find  languago 
enuugli  tu  praise  the  prince.  The  holy  Voitech  now  became  equally  wiQi  the  holy 
Wenzel  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia ;  the  chief  military  standard  of  the  country-  bore 
his  image.  Now  that  he  poR?('s^^eJ  these  relics,  the  Bohemian  duke  contemplated 
founding  an  archbishopric  in  Prague.  It  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
Poland  was  able  to  acquire  a  new  natiraal  saint  (Staniskv ;  p.  480). 

Casimir  meanwhile  remained  in  Germany.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III,  who  gladly  eniplcyed  the  opportunity  of  once  n^in  assci  tinjj  imperial 
claims  upon  tho  East,  he  marclied  with  live  hundred  men  to  Poland  in  order  Uj  win 
back  his  inheritance  (1040).  He  found  tho  countrj'  ruined-  Wild  animals  had 
their  lairs  where  once  the  cathedral  of  Onesen  stood.  The  nobles  had  established 
independent  lordships  in  tlie  ]iroviiiees.  Casimir,  in  ordi'r  to  be  able  to  earn-  on 
war  successfully,  married  a  i;us-iau  wife  and  -made  an  alliance  with  Himgary. 
The  war  uguiust  Bohemia  was  conducted  with  unusual  energy  ou  account  of 
Moeavia  and  Silesia,  as  weU  as  of  the  plimdaiog  of  the  diurdi  of  Qaeaea.  When 
by  the  help  of  Russia  he  had  won  back  Masovia  and  also  Silesia,  he  proceeded  t<> 
re-establish  the  decayed  Polish  Church.  He  renewed  the  bishoprics, and  conferred 
the  ai-chbishopric  upon  his  kinsman  Aaron,  who  resided  at  Cracow  so  long  as  the 
road  to  Gnesen  was  blocked.  Casimir  successfully  accomplished  his  plans  by  the 
help  of  Germany,  whose  suzerainty  he  acknowledged.  He  died  in  1058.  Tho 
distress  and  misery  which  Poland  snfTered  in  the  first  years  after  Klesko's  death 
never  occurred  again  down  to  the  lime  of  its  overthrow.  Casiuiir,  therefore, 
ter  his  services  in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  has  been  given  the  honomablft 
title  of  "Bestauiator." 

Tlie  empire  owes  to  him  also  a  second  ehange.  Hitherto  the  Polish  duke  had 
no  permanent  alwde ;  he  juuraeyed  from  country  to  countrj-,  in  order  to  administer 
justice  personally  in  evety  place.  The  duke  had  bis  throne  in  the  town  where 
he  preferred  to  live.  When  Gaaimir  came  t  *  P  dand  be  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Cracow,  since  other  provinces  were  still  to  be  conquered.  From  that  time 
Cracow  has  remained  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  was,  down  to  the  sixteenth 
eeotory,  the  political  centre.  This  has  not  been  any  advantage  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  empire.  Posen  or  Guesen  would  indisputably  have  better  answered 
the  purpose,  since  both  lay  nearer  to  Pomerania  and  the  sea,  to  which  indeed 
the  future  of  Poland  pointed.  With  Cracow  as  capital,  Poland  came  into  the  dis- 
turbing vicinity  of  Bbbemia  and  Hungary,  and  was  distracted  from  her  true  aims. 
A]>art  frum  this  disadvantage,  the  West  Sla\  s  were  in  this  way  more  easily  Ger- 
manised. The  first  mistake,  the  remoteness  from  the  sea,  was  partialiy  remedied, 
later  by  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Warsaw.  ^ 
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In  conformity  with  the  order  of  succession,  introduced  probably  by  Boleslav  as 
king,  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  Boleslav  TT,  subsequently  called  by  the  Chroniclers 
"the  Bold  (<S'wtuti^), assumed  the  reins  of  government  on  the  death  ot  Casimir. 
His  courage  aod  ambitious  plans  recalled  the  memoty  of  Boleslav  L  The  political 
situation  ou  his  accession  was  peculiarly  favourable ;  the  dispute  almut  the  right 
of  investiture  between  Henry  IV  and  the  Pope  left  a  free  hand  tn  the  Polish 
duke.  Boleslav  actually  took  the  side  of  Henry's  enemies,  and  had  himself 
crowned  Christmas,  1076^  But  the  scene  of  the  stn^le  of  the  Salian  with 
the  rival  kingdom  was  mostly  the  valley  of  the  ^iain.  Fraught  with  greater  cuu- 
seqnence'*  was  B<»le<?lav's  attitude  towards  Stauislu\-,  bishop  of  Cracf^nv,  wlviin  the 
king,  iiom  reasons  unknown  to  us,  murdered  with  his  own  haudis  before  the  altar. 
This  tragedy  was  the  thane  ot  many  writeis.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  Boleslav  being  forced  to  go  into  exile;  but  the  story  is  iinprobable.  He  died 
in  1081,  but  the  place  of  his  death  is  uokuown.  !Many  c  lunches  were  built  in 
honour  of  the  murdered  bishop,  who  was  promoted  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
be  the  first  patron  saint  of  Poland. 

iJ  ileslav's  successor  until  1103,  at  first  only  in  Posen  (while  Cracow  bel  um  d 
to  lk)hemia),  was  his  brother  Vladislav  IL  rmann,  a  weakling  in  brain  auil  !jM<ly. 
He  was  imable  to  take  up  any  hrm  attitude  either  towards  the  nobles  w  his  u\vn 
sons,  or  even  the  Ghuich  (to  which  he  is  said  to  have  granted  certain  piivUege:;). 
He  divided  the  empire  during  his  lifetime ;  while  he  himsdf  reiaiued  the  supreme 
atuh  >rity,  Boleslav  received  Mnsovia,  (<nesen,  and  Posen,  and  his  illegitimate  son 
Sbignev  (Zbiguiev)  Cracow  and  Silesia. 

The  smouldering  feud  between  the  two  brothers  burnt  the  more  fiercely  after 
Hermann's  death,  until  P>oleslav  III  Krzyvousty  (CSrooked  Mouth)  had  conquered 
his  brother's  sbave.  Tn  s[)i(e  of  nnmenius  frontier  wars  (for  example,  in  1109  the 
defence  of  Glogau  against  the  emperor  Henry  V  and  bvaiopluk  of  Ulnililz)  Boles- 
lav did  not  secure  any  lasting  advantage.  Nor  does  his  important  place  in  the 
history  of  Poland  depend  upon  the  fiact  that  he  resubjugated  Pomeiania  and  won 
it  for  Christianity  by  his  missionaries,  especially  bislmp  Otto  of  BamberjT  (f  UoO  ; 
formerly  chaplain  of  Vladislav  Hermann);  for  by  his  very  rhniee  of  a  (lerman 
bishop  to  evangelise  Pumerania  the  Germanisatiou  and  heace  the  of  i'uuie- 
rania  w<M  ensured.  But  the  Churdi  paid  him  an  apfsnprkte  tribute  of  thanks  for 
what  he  had  done.  A  priest,  prulnil  ly  a  Venetian,  erroneously  known  by  the 
name  of  Martiuus  Gallus,  wrote  in  <jloriiication  of  Boleslav  III  the  "Chronioiu 
Polonorum,"  reaching  down  to  1113,  —  the  oldest  chronicle  of  Poland,  and  the 
earliest  literary  monument  belonging  to  the  country.  The  campaigns  in  Pome- 
rania  and  the  conversion  of  the  land  had  the  same  value  for  Poland  as  the  Cru- 
sades for  tlie  West.  Bohemia  and  Poland  in  return  for  their  often  rather  forcible 
missionary  wui  k  in  pagan  Pomerauia  and  Prussia  were  released  from  the  obligation 
of  sharing  in  the  expeditions  to  Palestine. 

The  importance  of  Bcdeslav  III  for  Poland  consists  chiefly  in  his  settlement  of 
the  order  >>{  sucee'^.sion  to  the  throne.  Ho  divided  his  empire  before  his  death 
in  the  following  way:  Vladislav,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  Silesia  with  Glatz; 
'Boleslav,  Masovia  and  Kujavia  with  Dobrz}-n ;  Mesko»  Gnesen  and  Posen  with 
Pomerania ;  Henrij,  Sandomir.  Casimir,  a  po.*thumous  sou,  came  off  empty-handed. 
The  eldest  of  the  family  was  always  to  be  Grand  Duke,  ami  reside  in  Cracow; 
to  him  were  assigned  the  district  of  Cracow  with  Len(,-z)  ca  and  Sieradz,  besides 
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the  tribute  from  Pomerania  and  the  i^on  beyond  the  Oder,  so  that  he  might 
be  superior  iu  possessions  to  all  other  petty  princes.  Cracow  thus  became  an 
otficial  centre.  It  is  persistently  asserted  that  Bolesiav  introduced  with  this  meas- 
ure the  GWtom  of  SewUnity,  aooordiAg  (o  which  the  eldest  Phut  for  the  time 
beiug  should  be  the  supreme  head  ot  the  wh<de  Idngdom.  But  that  is  hardly  cor- 
rect, lu  ihe  old  days  there  was  no  distinction  between  public  and  private  law 
<cf.  p.  448).  His  scheme  for  the  succession  was  not,  therefore,  new.  JTurtber, 
when  in  1054  the  Bohemian  duke  Bietialav  Achilles  and  Janslav  of  Kiev 
introduced  the  Seniority,  they  only  applied  to  the  royal  power  the  old  Slavonic 
custom  of  fniiiily  iiiliei  itatue.  The  Polish  duke,  theiefure,  made  use  of  the  expe- 
rience which  had  been  gained  in  Bohemia  and  Kussia.  The  cuuference  of  Russian 
princes  at  Lubetch  in  1097  had  already  declared  that  the  petty  principalities  were 
hereditary.  Bolesiav  now  adopted  this  principle  for  his  realm.  The  only  new 
feature  in  Bnlpfilav'p  scliorne  for  ilu'  surccssion  was  that  tht'  district  of  CracoW 
remained  as  an  appanage  of  the  Grand  Duke  without  any  hereditary  rights. 

R  Thi  OoNaxquENCES  of  thb  Iktboddchoh  o?  tbi  "Law  of  Sbniobitt 

INTO  Poland 

Thb  consequences  of  Boleslav^s  settlement  of  the  auooessioD  were  the  same  in 

Poland  as  in  lUjhfmia  and  Eussia.  The  office  of  Grand  Duke  became,  it  is  true, 
the  badf^e  and  ^niarantee  <A  national  imity.  But  it  aLso  became  an  apple  of  dis- 
cord among  the  I'iasts.  The  sanguinary  wars,  which  lasted  among  the  descendants 
«f  Bolesiav  almost  unceaain^y  down  to  the  year  1333,  are  foil  of  p^y  incidents 
which  possess  no  significance  in  universal  history ;  but  nevertheless,  like  the  similar 
wars  in  the  families  of  the  Plemyslids,  KurikovitclK's,  and  Arpjides,  they  supply  a 
fresh  proof  that  the  rule  of  Seniority  was  destructive  lo  the  state.  If  men  notice 
that  a  law  produoes  in  different  i^ces  the  same  disastrous  effects,  they  must  arrive 
nt  the  consciousness  that  it  is  Imd ;  but  at  that  moment  they  have  taken  a  step  foi^ 
ward.  But  fr«^'m  the  circumstance  that  Bohemia  wa??  able  to  abolish  the  rule  of 
Seniority  in  1216,  and  Poland  and  Kussia  only  in  the  fourteenth  centurj',  it  may  be 
leathered  how  tenaciously  mankind  clings  to  one  idea,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  strike 
out  a  new  path.  We  also  learn  from  it  that  Bohemia  was  more  than  a  hnndrsd 
years  ahead  of  the  above-named  states  in  political  development 

(a)  Front  Vhdidav  II  to  Ctuimir  IT.  — The  oldest  period  of  Polish  histoiy, 

when  the  young  realm,  guided  mostly  by  strong  hands  and  sound  at  the  core, 
turned  its  strength  toward  the  outside  world,  ends  with  Bolesiav  III,  who  had  done 
homage  again  in  1135  to  the  emperor  Lothar,  and  died  iu  1138.  The  course  of 
events  after  1138  was  exactly  opposite.  While  the  Piasts  disputed  among  them- 
selves for  the  Seiiloi  it y,  tiny  only  regarded  themselves,  and  lost  sight  of  the  com- 
mon Polish  interests  in  the  outside  world.  The  dispute  among  the  sons  broke  ont 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  father.  The  Grand  Duke  Vladislav  II  of  Cracow 
wished  once  more  to  restore  unity  at  the  expense  of  his  brothers.  Btit  die  threat- 
ened  princes  combined  and  asserted  their  claims ;  the  law  indeed  spoke  for  theOL 
Bolesiav  TV  ICe(n)d7ier7avy  (the  Curly-lieaded),  the  eldest  but  one  of  the  brothers, 
ascended  the  grand  ducal  throne  iu  the  place  of  Vladislav,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
ahare  in  the  inheritance  in  1146,  and  maintained,  his  position  until  his  death  bt 
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1173,  notwithstanding  that  the  ttdlfld  monarch  sought  to  recover  his  sovereignty 
by  the  aid  of  Germany  (cf.  the  genealogical  table  on  page  241).  After  him  tha 
third  brother,  Me8ko(Mieszko)  III  Stary  (ihe  Old),  became  Urand  Duke,  and  hually 
after  his  buiishment  by  ihe  noliles  the  originally  excluded  Oasimir  II  Spraviedlivy 
(the  Just ;  1179  to  1194)  came  to  the  throne,  since  Henry  of  Sandomir  had  already 
fallen.  The  Poj^e  and  the  Emperor  had  approved  of  thifl  choica  Matters  so  far  lia(l 
gone  smoothly  with  the  succession  to  the  tlirone.  Bui  the  fruit  of  the  new  order 
of  diingB  had  already  been  tasted ;  thus  Leezko  I  Bialy  (the  white),  a  son  of  Oasi- 
inilt  disputed  the  grand  ducal  throne  with  his  uncle  Mieszko  III.  Vladislav  IH 
I-askom><^  (Lougshauks),  a  son  of  !Mies/.ko  HI,  who  resided  at  Cracow  120'_'- 
1206,  must  have  equally  recognised  the  evil  latent  in  that  law.  Even  the  sous  of 
the  deposed  Vladislav  II  —  Boledav  I  the  Tall  of  Breslau,  Hesko  (Mieszko)  of  Bati> 
bor,  and  Conrad  of  Glogau  (see  Figs.  9  and  10  of  the  plate  at  page  248)  —  came  fofw 
ward  with  their  claims,  and  not  without  success,  after  they  had  previously,  with, 
the  help  of  Germany,  taken  possession  of  their  iDheritauc& 

The  empue  owing  to  this  could  not  but  lose  all  prestige  with  the  outside  worid. 
The  banished  or  defrauded  Piasts  sought  help  on  every  side,eepeciaUy  in  Germany ; 
each  promised  and  perfonued  all  that  was  rc  ^-iired  of  him  in  return.  The  dukes. 
Vladislav  II,  Bolesiav  IV,  and  Mieszko  111  appeared  in  deepest  submission  before 
the  German  emperor ;  they  paid  tribute  and  tines,  and  furnished  hostages.  Tha 
Bohemian  duke  was,  as  it  were,  their  mediator  with  the  emperor,  who  usually^ 
received  him  with  great  re.^pect.  The  conqtiests  in  the  north  also  were  lost^ 
The  German  princes  Albert  the  Bear  (f  November,  1170)  and  Henrj'  the  Lion  of 
Sasouy  (f  August  6, 1195)  had,  in  alliance  with  the  Banish  king  Waldemar  I„ 
JinaUj  sul^i^ated  the  north  and  west  Slavs  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
had  secTued  their  tenitorv  after  1150  hy  the  new  margraviate  of  Brandenbiii-g. 
Not  far  fnjm  the  place  where  the  Slavonic  Brennahurg  stood  Berlin  arose  at  ihe. 
beginuiug  uf  the  thirteeuih  century.  The  I'omerauian  princes,  who  were  uuce 
tribntaties  of  Poland,  were  now  fonMd  to  adcnowledge  the  German  sovereignty^ 
Bogislav  II  of  Stettin  was  raised  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the  .summer  of  11  SI  to 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  f>nlTa  part  of  Poin.>iauia  was  still  left  fur  a 
time  to  Poland.  For  that  reason  also  the  empire  would  have  required  a  free  hand 
in  order  to  be  able  to  drfend  its  interests  against  Russia,  which  was  at  a  low  ebb 
owing  to  civil  wars.  But  thus  it  lost  not  merely  the  East  Galician  towns  which 
Bolesiav  I  and  Bolesiav  II  had  once  conquered,  but  allowed  a  strong  Bussiaa 
principality  to  be  formed  on  the  Dniester. 

The  events  of  domestic  history  were  far  more  momentous,  First  and  foremost 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  which  composed  tiie  luting  strength,  rose  to  an  unfore^ 
seen  height.  The  Slachta  forced  even  the  vigorous  Bolesiav  1 1  to  leave  thecountrjv 
as  his  father  Casimir  had  been  obliged  to  da  Under  Bolesiav  III,  who  was  an  able 
soldier,  his  Palatine  Skarbtmir  rebdled,  and  was  blinded  as  a  punishment  in  1117. 
In  1171  tlie  nobility  under  the  leadership  of  Jakva  of  Miechow  roee  against 
Buleslav  IV  in  order  to  put  his  brother  Casimir  in  his  place;  thi'?  was  the  first 
.  great  rel»ellion  of  the  Slachta.  Mieszko  the  Elder  fought  for  the  princely  rights  in 
Poland,  just  as  the  son  and  grandson  of  Vladimir  Mooomaoh  did  in  Susdal ;  though 
repeatedly  driven  from  the  throne,  he  mounted  it  again. 

Besides  the  nolnlity,  a  second  power  arose  in  the  empire,  —  the  Church.  Thfr 
storm  of  the  Investitures  controversy  had  passed  over  Poland  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
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tttiy  almost  without  leaving  a  trace,  so  little  power  had  the  hierarchy  in  those 
parts ;  Bolealav  had  entered  the  lists  against  Henry  IV  merely  on  political  grounds. 
If  we  assume,  with  the  clerical  chionicleis,  that  Boleslav  was  forced  to  go  into  exile 
for  the  mmder  of  Bishop  SCftnislatis,  we  aie  vegaiding  that  event  from  the  tlUaad- 
^point  of  the  tbirteenth  cent  m  y  —  in  the  devmth  ceutury  the  Polish  Church  waa 
still  too  young  to  be  capal)Ie  of  such  a  vengoance.  The  pious  historian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  in(:tured  to  himself  that  iha  wautou  crime  must  have  been  expiatfd 
in  suiue  way  or  other.  The  Cliristiau  religion  only  slowly  struck  rt>oL  in  I'olauiL 
The  fint  prinoe  who  was  obedient  to  the  Caiuxeh  was  Boleelav  III;  he  took 
*mtaestilL  the  missions,  and  himself  made  pilgrimages  to  France  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  /¥;gidin9.  During  his  reign  the  first  papal  legate  came  to  Poland  in  1123-1125 
(from  which  period  dates  the  oldest  Polish  document)  in  order  to  settle  the  bound- 
aries of  the  dioceses  there^  establish  tlie  oathedial  ohapteis  in  the  sees*  etc.  The 
Polish  c  lergy  still  recognised  no  rule  of  cdibacj,  and  the  prince  alone  nominated 
the  bisho[is  and  removed  them  at  his  own  discretion;  and  this  state  of  things 
continued  for  a  long  time.  No  bishop  would  then  have  been  able  to  oppose  ihe 
prince.  It  was  only  at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  that  the  Church  acquired  an 
incxeasing  Te|Nitation.  Vladislav  III  Laakonogi,  son  of  Mieszko  the  elder,  sus- 
pecting the  latent  danger,  obstinatel\'  resisted  the  claims  of  the  clerg)% 

The  conviction  was  at  last  brought  home  to  the  Poles,  as  it  had  been  to  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Russians,  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  empire  lay  in  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  Since  each  of  the  petty  princes  wished  to  become  a  heredi- 
tary ruler,  and  no  one  of  them  would  give  way,  for  a  time  tile  evil  oidy  grew  worse. 
The  ablest  statesman  among  the  Piasts  of  the  time  was  nudoubiedly  Cn^iniir  II 
<p.  476).  Brot^ht  up  in  the  German  school,  he  grasped  the  true  state  of  atlairs, 
and  therefore  allied  himself  wiA  the  newly  arisen  farces,  the  nobility  and  the 
dergf « in  order  to  reach  his  goal.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  Grand 
Dukedom  fwhich  date  is  better  fixed  at  1179  than  1177),  he  convened  an  imperial 
assenil'ly  at  J.euQ/yca,  at  whicli  the  clergy  npjfeared  as  well  as  the  nobles.  This 
was  the  tirst  imperial  assembly  of  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  its  tirsi  .synod. 
Here  the  Chundi  obtained  the  important  priTOege  of  eacemption  from  payment  of 
imposts  and  taxes  to  the  princes.  The  power  of  the  pdnoes  was  checked.  By 
this  policy  Casimir  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  line  "f  Great 
Poland,  which  would  not  hear  of  any  concessions  to  the  Church.  Casimir  acted 
here  in  Ihe  same  way  as  the  Ottos  when  they  provided  a  counterpoise  to  the  dnlces 
by  the  creation  of  the  imperial  ecclesiastical  offices ;  he  must  have  fully  nnderatood 
that  he  was  dependent  on  the  ii«d>ility.  I^ut  the  result  waa  that  lie  wa>  supported 
in  his  efforts  by  the  grateful  Church.  He  also  took  the  precaution  oi  having  liis 
title  confirmed  by  the  Pope  and  Emperor;  in  this  policy  he  seems  to  base  been 
the  model  for  the  Bohemian  dukes.  He  now  was  aUe  to  think  how  to  make  the 
grand  ducal  power  hereditarj-  in  his  family,  an  arrangement  which  was  also  the 
ambition  of  the  Premyslids.  Thus  he  and  Mieszko  III  represented  two  opposite 
political  schools,  and  fiiction  was  inevitable.  But  when  Casimir  died  in  1194,  it 
was  seen  that  matters  were  in  a  favourable  position  for  his  children. 

(h)  HiC  IFiuse  of  Casimir.  —  Vincenttns,  bisliop  of  Cracow  (later  snmamed 
Kadiubekj,  who  voltmtarily  became  a  monk  at  Jedrzejow  in  1218  and  died  in 
1223,  recMds  that  the  clergy  and  nolHUty  met  m  1195  at  Cracow  in  order  to  settle 
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the  question  of  the  throne.    Who  had  summoned  them?   The  Chronicle  does 

not  toll  lis.  We  ouly  learn  that  the  Cliurch  sided  there  with  the  house  of  (.'a-imir. 
At  the  instance  of  Bishop  Fulko  of  Cracow,  who  adroitly  adduced  as  an  argument 
the  preference  given  by  Pope  and  Kmperor  to  Casimir  over  Mieszku,  Catdmir's 
elder  sim,  Lessko  I  Kaly  (tlM  White ;  see  the  genealagical  table  below),  was  sum- 
moned to  Cracow.  It  was  the  first  election  of  a  prince  in  Poland,  though  only,  as 
in  Bohemia,  from  among  the  members  of  the  already  ruling  family,  the  I'iasts. 
Henceforward  with  little  interruption  Cracow  remained  imtil  1370,  when  the 
family  died  out,  in  the  hands  of  the  desoendants  of  Casimir,  although  the  heredi- 
tary monaichy  had  not  yet  been  formally  legalised  aud  contests  for  the  throne  were 
frequent.  But  it  was  the  will  of  the  Church  and  oi  the  iioliility  of  Cracow.  This 
struggle  for  a  satisfactory  constitution  progressed  slowly ;  Kussia  and  Bohemia  had 
not  escaped  it.  It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  present  case  that  it  was  tiie 
Church  which  solved  the  problem ;  it  must  have  been  already  very  powerful  in 
Poland  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Leszko,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  alile  to  gain  any  success  against  Mieszko.  But 
after  the  latter's  death  in  1202  Leszko  was  summoned  by  the  nobles  of  Cracow, 
and  the  only  cimdition  imposed  upon  him  was  that  he  should  lemove  the  Palatine 
Govorko  of  Sandomir.  That,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  preferred  to  abdicate  the 
throne  in  favoiir  of  tlie  son  of  Mieszko,  Vladislav  Laskonogi,  proves  how  well 
designed  was  the  policy  of  tlie  royal  bouse.  Laskonogi,  however,  being  an  enemy 
of  the  Church,  could  not  hold  his  own.  7tt8t  at  this  time  Heiorieh  Eietlics,  a 
Silesian  by  birth,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Poland.  He  had  formerly  studied 
theology  at  the  Snrtxmne  in  T'aris  with  Count  Lothar  Conii,  who  mounted  the 
]ia{ial  throne  on  Januaiy  8,  1198, as  Innocent  111;  and  he  had  been  steeped  in  the 
plans  of  this  mighty  Pope.  When  placed  on  the  archbishop's  throne  at  Gueseu, 
he  did  noi  denuind  privilages  but  rights  far  the  Polish  Church.  Then  for  the 
first  time  there  a  conflict  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  broke  out. 
Kietlicz  was  obdurate,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Poland,  apart  from  the  dubious 
case  of  Boleslav  II,  launched  the  ban  at  the  Gi-eat  Duke.  He  was  forced  indeed 
to  flee  the  country,  but  tiie  duke  also  had  to  leave  Creoow,  sinoe  tiie  nobles  of 
Craoow,  incited  by  Bishop  Pelka  (Fulko),  left  him  in  the  lurch.' 

Leszko  was  then  (1206)  recalled.  And  lie  now  took  decisive  measures  for  the 
succession.  Since  he  first,  following  the  example  of  many  princes  of  the  time  (for 
example,  Piemysl  Ottocar  I  of  Bohemia,  1204),  declared  his  country  to  be  a  papal 
fief»  and  then  gave  his  brother  Oonrad  Iffasovia  and  Kujavia,  he  contrived,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clerg)-  and  the  nobility,  that  Cracow  and  Sandomir  should  remain  an 
inheritance  of  his  family.  This  arningtMncni  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  And 
by  it  the  law  uf  Seniority  of  Boleslav  ill  was  formally  repealed.    But  since  this 
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was  not  done  wkli  the  approval  of  all  the  Piasts,  the  civil  wars  still  continued.  The 
result  of  the  enactment,  on  the  contrar)%  wati  that  the  provinces  felt  themselves 
inilej^ieDileut  of  Cracow,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  seemed  imperilled ;  hut  this 
danger  was  averted  by  the  Ghutob.  Arehblshop  Kietlicz  soon  eame  back  frofa 

Komo  and  8ummi>ne«I  a  synod  at  Gnesen.  The  rule  of  celibacy  was  here  intro- 
duced; and  a  special  jurisdiction  and  other  rights  were  conferred  on  the  Church. 
Laskonogi  was  therefore  forced  lu  give  way.  The  remaining  petty  princes  followed 

his  example.  But  in  all  these  events  the  archbishop  of  Oneeen  pkyed  an  inferior 
part  to  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  for  Gnesen  was  in  another  country.  The  wish,  how- 
ever, of  the  hishoi)s  of  Cracow  that  the  archbishopric  should  be  removed  from. 
Gnesen  to  their  court  was  not  gratified. 

Poland  in  the  thirteenth  oentiuy  stood  already  definitely  under  the  banner  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  princes  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  ChiurclL. 
Casimir  had  made  an  alliance  with  it  in  1180,  and  solicited  Pope  Alexander  III 
to  coniirm  him  in  his  title.  Isow,  also,  the  canonisation  of  Stanislaus,  bishop  of 
dacow,  was  completed,  in  order  that  the  country  might  have  its  own  patron  saint ; 
with  this  object  the  old  Chfonides  had  to  be  purposely  falsified.  Churches  «nd 
monasteries  sprang  up  everj'where.  The  influence  of  the  Church  was  felt  in  every 
domain  of  public  life.  Boleslav,  L^zko's  son,  practised  deeds  of  piety  and  acts  of 
penance.  The  prinessses  took  the  veil  and  won  for  themselves  the  ssinUy  nimlnis. 
It  was  Leszko's  brother  Conrad  who  fought  against  the  pagan  Prussians  and  sum- 
moned the  order  of  Teutonic  Jmighta  (p^  492),  and  by  so  doing  broi^ht  great- 
danger  later  upon  Poland, 

When  Les^  died  in  122T,  and  Oomad  of  Ifasovia  assumed  the  govenunent 
in  the  name  of  bis  infant  son  Bolenlav  Ystydlivy  (the  Shamefaced  or  Modest),  the 
nobles  conspired  ap[aiu.st  him.  They  made  use  of  the  Silesian  Pia.sts,  whose  head 
at  that  time  was  Uenry  X  the  Bearded,  grandson  of  that  Vladislav  who  had  been 
expelled  in  1146  from  Cracow.  The  nobility  of  Craoow  supported  Henry,  who  in 
spite  of  his  piety  was  at  variance  with  the  deigy.  The  princes  of  Silesia,  as  well 
as  of  Great  Poland,  seem  to  have  agreed  together  al>out  him.  Laskonogi,  in  opjHi^-i- 
tion  to  whom  his  own  son  Vladislav  Odonicz,  came  forward  as  a  champion  of  the 
Church,  actually  designated  the  SUesian  Henry  as  heir  to  Great  Poland.  Under 
such  circumstances  Henry  succeeded  in  uniting  in  his  hands  the  greater  part  of 
the  Polish  dominions.  It  would  have  been  a  goi>d  thmg  for  Poland  if  tlie  Rile.«ian 
Piasts  had  been  able  p-ermanently  to  hold  Cracow.  But  Henry  I  died  early  in 
123S ;  and  bis  son  Henry  11,  the  Pious.  feU  gloriously  on  the  battlefield  at  Liegnitz» 
on  April  9, 1241,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Mimgols  (VoL  II,  pi  173). 

Thus  once  more  an  obstinate  struggle  fi:»r  Cracow  was  kindled.  Three  lines  of 
Piasts  —  the  Silesian,  the  Great  Polish,  and  the  Gasiniirid  —  entered  the  lists.  The 
wrakest  of  all,  Ca»iiuir'8  grandson,  Boleslav  Ystydlivy,  substantiated  his  claim;, 
the  bisfaopB,  who  were  on  bis  side,  married  him  to  an  Hungarian  princess,  so  that 
he  was  supported  also  by  Hungar}-.  On  his  death  without  issue  the  grandsons  of 
Conrad  of  MasoWa,  Leszko  the  Black  and  Vladislav  Tx)kietek,  both  of  whom  had 
estates  only  in  Kujavia,  came  forward  as  claiiuanu«»  to  the  throne.  Leszko  main- 
tained his  position  until  1288.  The  int«rnal  feuds  were  then  at  their  height; 
each  province  had  its  own  prince,  who,  though  himself  too  weak,  was  still  at  war 
with  hi.s  neighbour.  After  Vladislav  Lokietek,  wlio  only  reigned  a  short  time, 
another  bil&iian  prince,  Heniy  W  Probus  of  liresiau  (see  Fig.  12  of  the  jjlate  a& 
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page  248),  took  possession  of  Cracow  (1289-1290).  In  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism 
he  selected  Przemvslav  of  Great  Poland,  a  grandson  of  Odnnicz,  lu  inherit  his 
dominions.  But  others  came  forward  as  rivals.  The  most  dangerous  was  the 
Bohemian  king  Wenzel  IL  He  married  in  1287,  as  his  fizst  wifa^  JuUa,  a  daughter 
of  the  German  king  Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg;  perhaps  the  object  in  vimrwas  a 
.  union  of  Poland  with  Bohemia  under  the  overlordship  of  Germany.  Cracnw  was 
taken  by  Bohemia  in  the  year  1291.  Przemyslav,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  notify  the 
independence  of  the  crown  of  all  the  Polands,  had  himself  crowned  king  uf  Poland 
at  Gneaeo  in  1295 ;  bat  he  died  the  next  year,  1296.  Wentsel  conqoered  Great 
Poland  and  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Poland  in  1300.  His  death  alone  (1305) 
saved  the  independence  of  Poland;  but  the  kings  of  Bohemia  henc efon\ ar*l  bnre 
the  title  of  "  Bex  Polouise."  The  native  candidates  tor  the  throne  were  finally  beaten 
by  Vladislav  LokiBtek  (p.  485),  brother  of  Leezko  the  Black.  When  he  was  him- 
self crowned  at  QneseD,  in  January,  1320,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  the  union 
of  Poland  was  once  more  safeguarded,  and  with  it  the  era  of  heieditary  monarchy 
had  dawned.  More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  before  the  Polish  nation, 
by  great  sacrificea  and  hard  struggles,  had  won  the  suitahU  fcnm  of  government. 

C.  The  ExTEiiNAL  Helations  and  Domestic  Affairs  of  Poland  to  1320 

(a)  The  External  B<'l'itio7i!^  of  Poland  to  1320.  —  The  Polish  nation,  wliich 
had  bled  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  her  princes,  while  defiant  nobles  claimed  a 
share  in  the  government,  had  seen  her  most  prosperous  days  inevocably  ruined 
through  civil  wars.  We  can  best  estimate  her  loss  by  the  unimportant  relations 
of  Poland  to  her  nei<,'ldiours. 

The  position  of  Poland  towards  Germany  had  become  unfavourable.  It  was  only 
when  Germany,  weakened  by  long  wars,  had,  under  Eudolf  I  of  Hapsburg,  aban- 
doned all  notions  of  world  empire  that  a  more  prosperous  era  dawned  for  Poland. 
It  was  only  to  the  turn  of  events  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  battles  whicii 
had  been  fought  in  the  West  between  Emperor  and  Pope,  and  not  to  their  own 
etliciency,  that  the  Piasts  of  Poland  owed  their  independence  from  Germany. 

The  Bohemian  relatioos  of  Poland  were  important,  "and,  in  fiiot,  decisive  for 
her  policy.  We  first  find  the  two  states  in  friendly  xelatioiu  <me  to  the  other; 
Mieszko  I  (p.  470)  married  a  Bohemian  princess.  The  common  menace  of  f'.ermany 
had  probably  brought  them  closer  together.  It  then  happened  that,  as  Thietmar 
(p.  472)  records,  tibe  two  princes  quarrelled  with  each  other  because  the  Polish 
prince  had  robbed  the  Bohemian  of  a  province  (Moravia  or  Cracow).  The  emperor, 
it  is  true,  decided  in  favom-  of  Bohemia,  but  could  not  force  Poland  to  accept  his 
arbi'raiiou.  This  mutual  liostility  forms  the  pivot  of  the  future  policy  of  Uohemia 
and  I'oiand.  Bohemia  openly  joined  the  German  Empire,  and,  relying  on  this, 
wished  to  make  conquests ;  the  only  place  left  for  Pohnd  was  in  the  camp  of  its 
•  enemies.  In  the  year  1003  Boleslav  I  of  Poland  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  Bohemia.  The  union  of  these  two  kinj^dnms  wouLl  have  been  of  far- 
reaching  importance  for  the  whole  Slavonic  world ;  but  Germany  could  not  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  subjugation  of  her  vassal  Poland  was  forced  to  liberate 
Bohemia.  The  capture  of  Prague  <mly  increased  the  hatred  of  the  two  nations. 
Bretiskv  of  Bohemia  then  eonquwed  Moravia,  and  carried  off  to  Fft^e  the  bones 
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of  St.  Adalbert.  Silesia  and  Cracow  fell  for  a  time  uuder  BithL-iniiui  rule.  Polifih 
refugees  were  welcoxued  in  Bohemia,  and  those  of  Bohemia  in  Puiaiid.  There  wa* 
almost  uninterrapted  fighting  in  tbe  foretitB  on  the  Silesiaa  frontier.  The  same 
jejilousy  was  apparent  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain.  Bohemia  wished  to  have  its 
af^lil  ishopric,  like  I'okri'!.  B'theniia  took  part  in  Pnissian  missionary  work,  but 
only  in  rivalry  wiili  l\»land.  The  words,  therefore,  of  tl»e  Polish  Chrouicle  of  the 
80-caIled  Martinus  G alius  (p.  475^  "the  Bohemians  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
Poland,"  have  a  deep  signilicance. 

It  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  thi;*  Imsiility  decreasei],  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  Trcmysl  Ottocar  XI.  The  hatred  of  Gtiimauy  bad  now 
hrooght  the  two  countries  together.  It  was  Ottocar  who  first  appealed  to  tbe 
Slavonic  fellow-symj«ithies  of  the  Poles  when  he  prepared  for  a  decisive  campaign 
against  f!ermany.  J'nt  I'oheniia  was  too  deej-ly  jlunged  in  submission  to  the 
empire,  and  already  too  far  removed  from  the  Slavonic  &yml  for  this  step  to  have 
any  prospect  ol  success.  Poland  was  weaker,  but  since  she  always  was  opposed  to 
Germany,  the  day  of  her  independence  wuuld  eventually  da^n  n.  While  Bohemia^ 
however,  in  connection  ^  iih  Germany  develojHjd  more  peacefully  and  under  able 
kings  attained  some  imiK)rtauce,  Poland  sank  deeper  and  deeper.  Poland  formerly 
had  assumed  the  aggressive  towards  Bohemia,  hut  now  the  two  neighbours  had 
exchanged  their  roles.  Bohemia  obtained  Moravia  and  extended  her  inBuenoe  over 
Silesia.  In  fact,  B' iht'iiiia,  the  dire(_'li"U  of  whose  plans  was  definod  hy  the  north- 
ern course  of  the  iUbe  and  Oder,  had  formed  still  wider  plans.  If  the  Bohemian 
princes  repeatedly  warred  with  Prussia,  and  if  Wensel  II  conquered  Cmoow,  Had 
incentive  to  such  action  must  have  been  the  Baltic  Poland  barred  the  way  thither. 

The  lehili'ins  L'f  I'l  'huid  and  Tluiifrary  were  quite  different.  Once  only  had  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  kingdoms  faced  each  other  as  foes :  when  Boleslav  I  took 
Slovacia  (p.  473),  and  at  the  same  time  contested  with  Stephen  in  Borne  for  the 
royal  crown.  In  later  times  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  seldom  conflicted. 
Hungary  went  down  the  Danube  southeast  wards,  Poland  struggled  to  reach  the 
Baltic.  Owing  to  this  divergence  of  their  aims  quite  friendly  relations  were 
often  afterwards  developed. 

The  state  of  things  on  the  Baltic  Sea  became  dangerous  for  Poland  at  the  lime 
of  the  ci\'il  wars.  The  Pnli-jh  piinces  of  Kujavia  and  Masovia  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  pagan  Prussians.  The  Popes,  indeed,  were  solici- 
tous about  tlieir  conversion,  crusades  were  preached,  and  an  order  of  knights  was 
founded  in  DobrzyiL  But  that  was  of  little  avail  Conrad  of  Masovia  and  Euja- 
via  (pp.  479  ci  seq.  and  492),  therefore,  purnim  iied  tlie  Teutonic  knights  and  assigned 
to  thtnn  some  districts  in  1226.  Hermann  of  Salza  did  not,  however,  content 
himself  wiih  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  Piaiit,  but  obtained  that  district  as  a  lief  from 
the  emperor  T^erick  II  and  Pope  Gregory  IX;  the  latter,  in  tact,  freed  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  Order  from  all  except  papal  overlordship.  Tlius  secured  on  all  sides 
the  Order  began  the  war  with  the  Prussians,  8upjK>r(ed  hy  tlic  hiiiylits  of  "Western 
Europe  and  especiaUy  those  of  Germany ;  the  princes  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Pomerenia  also  sent  help.  Success  came  rapidly ;  Prussia  was  soon  conquered  and 
secured  by  fortieeses.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Order  had  its  own 
interest?,  not  those  of  Poland,  in  view.  Duke  Svatopluk  of  Pomerania  soon 
confronted  the  Order  and  protected  Prussia.  The  Polish  princes,  however;  had 
claimed  the  help  of  tJie  knights  against  Brandenburg,  which  wished  to  have 
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Pomerania-  But  the  Order,  when  once  bix>ught  into  Pomerania  was  unwilling  to 
evacuate  the  country.  In  that  same  year,  loOO,  the  Teutonic  knights  rcnidvcd  their 
chief  centre  from  Venice  to  ilarieuburg.  Thus  there  arose  here  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour, supported  by  Germany  and  the  Pope>  which  threatened  to  cut  off  Poland  from 
the  sea.  The  only  hope  left  was,  that  now  Lithuania  was  developing  to  the  east  of 
the  Order,  it  certainly  lay  with  Poland  to  make  the  best  use  of  thin  turn  of  events. 

Poland  was  eijually  unable  to  guxud  iier  interesta  in  Eussia.  This  position  wa» 
now  all  the  more  dangerous,  since,  after  the  subjugation  of  her  eastern  neighbour 
by  the  Tartars,  the  way  to  Poland  lay  open  to  tilie  latter;  and  often  enough  have 
the  Taitoia  ravaged  Polish  countries. 

(b)  Domestic  Condition  af  Poland  to  —Equally  gloomy  was  the  posi* 
tlon  at  that  time  of  the  intenial  state  of  Poland,  both  in  respect  of  legal  and 

economic  devf-L  »pments  and  with  regard  to  general  culture.  The  person  of  the 
prince  and  his  court  constituted  the  centre  of  public  life.  The  prmce  was  the 
supreme  administrator,  judge,  and  general ;  he  was  formally  absolute  and  irrespon- 
sible. He  nominated  the  higher  olficials,  who  represented  his  rights ;  such  were  the 
court-judge  and  under-court- judge,  the  marshal  and  under-marshal,  the  cham- 
berlain and  uuder-chamberlain,  seneschal  and  uuder-seueschal,  carver,  etc  At 
their  head  stood  the  palatine  (wojewoda).  It  cantMt  now  be  determined  which 
offices  dated  from  the  pagan  times  and  how  far  the  COOrt  may  have  been  ali<;ied 
Intpr ;  the  ofTces  ol  chancellor  and  court  secretaiy  were  certainly  only  creations  ol 
the  Christian  age. 

The  administration  was  simple.   The  country  was  divided  into  ChsteUanxiea; 

each  Casiellaniia  exercised  in  his  own  division  all  the  rights  of  the  prince.  The 
Castellan rie^  were  diviilcil  int')  smaller  districts  {opola),  which,  ]>robably  dating 
from  the  oldest  time,  continued  in  existence  until  the  thirteenth  centur)'. 

But  more  important  for  the  people  were  the  treasuiy  and  the  law  court.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  fiscal  dues  which  the  freemen  and 
perfs,  who  resided  on  the  crown  lainb,  were  required  to  pay,  and  those  which  were 
payable  to  the  royal  coflfers  from  other  lands.  The  dues  required  consisted  iu  jwiy- 
ments  in  kind  and  in  compulsorj^  services,  and  there  was  a  long  list  A  plough  tax, 
a  court  tax,  and  a  peace  tax  (poradlne,podworow,  and  mtr)  are  first  meutiooed; 
we  find  fxho  dues  on  honey,  r-orn,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  s'.vine,  etc.  The  subjects  had 
to  discharge  public  duties;  tliey  were,  for  instance,  buund  tu  build  and  restore  the 
castles  and  bridges,  and  compelled  to  dig  moats,  mount  watch  iu  the  castles  and 
courts,  furnish  the  prince  and  his  officials  with  horses  and  carriages,  guides  and 
escorts,  to  hunt  down  criminals  and  clear  the  forests,  and  so  forth.  Most  burden- 
some was  the  obligation  to  receive  and  board  meesenpfers  and  official?',  himters,  fal- 
coners, the  keepers  of  the  royal  horses  and  hounds,  their  brewers,  bakers,  fishermen, 
etc,  and  supply  food  for  the  hounds  and  fodder  for  the  horses.  Even  the  butchers 
were  Ixumd  to  liand  over  to  the  royal  falconeiB  the  livers  of  the  animals  whicli  they 
slaughtered.  Be^jides  this  the  prince  claimed  all  imoccupied  lauds,  all  !i  ;n'ing- 
grounds  and  fisheries,  all  castles  and  towns,  toUs  and  coinage  rights,  miiii  and 
the  sale  of  salt,  markets  and  court  fees,  ete:  No  considerable  deviations  from  the 
oppressive  burdens  of  the  feudal  system  in  Western  Europe  (partially  down  to  the 
great  French  Revolution)  are  observable.  If  we  bear  in  mind  ;Vlso  that  abuses 
in  the  system  occurred,  that,  for  instance,  when  horses  were  cct^uu-ed.  they  were 
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taken  from  any  place,  but  were  often  not  restored,  we  shall  understand  that  the 
people  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  ihe  prince  and  bis  otticials. 

Equally  unfovounible  to  the  people  was  the  judicial  system.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  district  (oyw/e)  were  collectively  responsible  for  any  crimes,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  iminU'i-  which  liud  bosni  cninniittoil  uii  its  soil  ii  paid  i\\c.  iinU'innity,  and  also 
was  under  die  obligation  of  prosecuting  tlie  criminals.  Since,  wiih  the  exception 
of  the  death  penalty  or  mutilation,  there  were  only  fines,  that  is  to  say,  court  dues, 
the  courts  themselves  became  a  sort  of  fiscal  institution.  As  long  as  the  kti^om 
was  still  undivided  and  lai^,  all  burdens  were  still  more  or  less  endurable.  But 
the  position  became  worse  and  finally  intolerable,  when  after  the  pnrtitinn  everv 
prince  kept  up  in  his  own  province  a  court  with  a  crowd  of  otticials.  To  crown  ail, 
the  nobles  and  clerg}-  struggled  more  and  moie,  as  time  went  on,  to  free  themselves 
from  these  oUigatious,  while  they  obtained  the  corresponding  privih-^'us.  Thi  . 
reU'ased  themsplvos  from  the  sj'Stem  of  the  npn!,\  and,  hv  so  dninfr,  from  its 
iective  responsibility,  jurisdiction,  and  taxation.  In  this  way  private  iontsiiips, 
almost  tax  free  as  regards  the  treasury,  with  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  their 
own  system  of  taxation,  were  formed  by  the  side  of  the  opofa.  The  whole  buiden 
of  the  kingdom  was  .shifted  on  to  the  peasant?.  The  cleigy  and  nobility  became 
rich,  while  the  people  and  the  princes  were  impoverished. 

(c)  The  Signifirancc  of  the  OervM%  Oohniiafion.  —  The  old  Slavonic  law  and 
the  earlier  enactments  xmte  so  riddled  by  these  privileges  that  they  became  almost 
im]H!acticable.  The  nefpssary  rliatifrp  rame  in  the  sha|)e  of  the  (  Jerman  colonisa- 
tion. The  circumstance  that  the  Piasts,  especially  the  Silesiau,  married  German 
prinoesieSi  who  came  to  Poland  with  a  German  suite,  must  bare  contributed  to 
increase  the  German  clement  in  Poland,  just  as  in  the  adjinning  country  of  Hun- 
gary (cf.  p.  30^^).  The  eronomic  distn'^s,  however,  was  the  decisive  cau.-e.  In 
order  to  till  the  treasury,  princes,  as  well  as  monasteries  and  nobles,  Virought  into 
the  country  German  settlers  from  the  more  densely  inhabited  West  in  order  to 
gather  the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  superiority  and  the  lasting  influence  of  the 
foreign  colonists  lay  less  in  the  fact  that  the  Germans  knew  better  how  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  than  in  their  more  favourable  legal  jy^^itioa  Tlie  rnlonist-,  who 
were  brought  into  the  country  by  a  contractor,  received  a  ]>lot  of  ground  as  an 
hereditary  property,  with  certain  minor  tights  and  privileges,  and  had  in  return 
merely  to  jmy  a  definite  annual  sum  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  privileged 
position  was  botuid  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to  strengthen  in  them  that 
feeling  of  self-reliance  which  they  had  brought  with  them  as  subjects  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  to  which  Poland  was  tributary.  The  relation  of  the  immigrant  to  the 
native  was  the  same  in  Bohemia  and  Rossia.  The  strong  political  position  of 
Germany  benefited  the  settlers  of  that  day  as  much  as  it  benefits  the  German 
merchants  and  artisan"  of  our  times.  Foreigners  were  pn^raotcd  by  the  Slavonic 
princes  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  people.  The  princes  were  too  short-sighted 
to  see  that  in  this  way  they  fostered  in  theur  own  people  that  feeling  of 
inatgnificanoe  which  has  been  felt  for  centuries  and  has  found  its  expression  in 
legends,  song«i,  and  other  f<»rras  of  liter*ature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German?, 
who  had  the  means  at  their  disposal,  were  always  in  the  position  to  pursue  funber 
developments  of  culture.  The  feelings  of  the  l^vonic  population,  mortified  and 
humilUited  by  their  own  princes,  either  unburdened  themselves  in  hatred  for  the 
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qtiite  innocent  Crerman  etiement,  and  in  rebellioDB  afpunst  the  authoriCiee,  or  found 

a  vent  in  emigmtion.  On  the  uiher  hand,  the  people  took  refuge  in  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  German  law  ;  Polish  villages  and  tfnviis  under  the  Slavonic  law  wished, 
in  order  to  increase  their  prosperity,  to  be  "  promoted  "  to  the  German  law.  Ger- 
man customs,  language,  and  Culture  would  obviously  spread  rapidly  under  iiheae 
conditions.  The  devastations  of  the  Tartars  and  the  civil  wars  helped  on  the  Ger- 
man colonisation.  Silesia  was  soon  completely  Germanised,  and  in  other  provinces 
the  German  element  at  any  rate  grew  steadily  stronger.  If  the  Silesian  IMa^ts 
succeeded  in  temporarily  driving  the  Casimirids  from  the  throne  of  Cracow,  they 
owed  tliat  in  no  small  degree  to  the  support  of  their  German  subjects.  A  Gei^ 
manisaiinu  nf  the  entire  T'llisli  state  lay  already  witliin  tlie  ranfrc  of  probability. 
A  national  crisia  now  took  the  place  of  the  economic  crisis  which  had  been  par- 
tially relieved  by  tlie  German  colonisation.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  since 
the  Teutonic  knights  had  now  formed  a  third  par^  in  the  eountiy  by  the  side  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Empire. 

This  situation  was  especially  gloomy  for  Poland  ami  all  Slavs,  since  it  was  no 
longer  the  courts  aiul  castles  of  the  ruiuig  class,  but  railier  tlie  towns,  that  formed 
the  centres  of  political,  economic,  and  social  life.  The  Slavs  had,  however,  adopted 
their  municipal  organi.sation  directly  fnrni  the  Germans,  who  were  far  ahead  of 
them  in  this  ref^pc'  t,  and  they  usually  found  that  their  reqinrenients  in  culture 
were  satisfied  to  a  tar  higher  degree  among  the  Teutons  than  the  Latins. 

D.  TuL  Umxed  Kingdom  of  tiu;  Last  Piasts  (1320-1370) 

(n)  Vladislav  Loki' tele.  —  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Pfiland  when,  in 
1320,  Vladislav  I^kietek  was  crowned  king  in  Cracow.  The  removal  of  all  abuses 
in  the  interior  of  the  reslm,  the  improvement  of  the  administration  and  judicature, 
the  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  the  establishment  of  cqtiitable  relations 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  people,  the  restraint  of  the  ( Jerinanising 
movement,  the  euoouiageiaent  of  culture,  aud  the  prote(!tiou  of  the  realm  against 
foreign  attacks,  such  was  the  task  of  the  restored  monarchy.  It  was  the  more 
difficult  since  Poland  had  no  friend,  at  the  most  some  moderate  support  from 
the  Koinan  t'tiria.  which  was  again  in  conflict  with  the  empire.  I>okietek  saw 
clearly  liiat  the  i  euiouic  Order  was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Poland,  lie 
therefore  sued  the  knights  in  the  Roman  Curia  respecting  Pomerania.  He  formed 
an  alliance  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Xorway,  and  mairied  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Hungarian  kit5g,  Charles  llobert  of  Anjou  (see  gencnlf>gical  tree  at 
page  384).  He  also  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Lithuanian  princes, 
who  were  already  hostile  to  the  Order.  In  1323  he  married  his  son  Gasimir  to  Al- 
dona,  daughter  of  the  warlike  Lithuanian  rudymin  (Withen).  Thua  strengthened, 
lie  advanced  himself  affninst  the  Oj-der.  The  first  engagements  proved  favourable  to 
huu.  But  the  results  were  temporarily  unimportant ;  aud  the  Roman  suit  brought 
him  no  advantage.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  King  John 
of  Bohemia,  who  could  not  disguise  his  impulse  t'lward  the  North.  John  so 
far  accompli'-hed  his  purpose  between  the  years  1327  aud  lo.ll.  tliat  most  ef 
the  Silesian  princes  did  homage  to  him  (p.  ;  and  he  undertook  a  campaign 
against  Lithuania,  receiving  on  the  way  tbe  homage  of  a  Masovian  prinoSh  The 
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Huqgaiian  SBSiBCaDoe,  whicb  Lokietek  received,  alone  checked  the  Bohemian  king 
iiom  further  st^ps.  lu  spite  of  all  this,  the  ueighbouriug  States  nodoed  that  the 
pontaon  of  Polaiid  was  strengthened  when  Lokietek  died  in  133^ 

(b)  Canmr  tkt  Qrwt,'^  Work  enough  was  left  for  his  son  Gasunir.  Lokietek 
had,  it  is  tnio,  already  restored  to  a  lart^a  extent  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  its 

indei>endencc  wns  actually  acknowledged  by  (he  Holy  Eoman  F.iii]>iie.  But 
Pulatiil,  which  had  hardl\-  liecii  cemented  to<^etln'r,  was  so  exhausted  that  it  could 
only  be  permanently  saved  by  a  strong  hand.  Lasiuiir  proved  himself  the  wished- 
lor  atioag  king.  Ilie  times  had  changed.  The  formerly  despotic  mler  had  now 
to  share  his  power  with  the  priests  and  the  nobles.  By  the  side  of  these  the 
towns  rose  continuously  victorion«.  Chivalry  soon  lost  its  peculiar  value;  on 
the  one  hand  iirearms  had  been  iuvenicd,  on  the  other  the  ideas  and  objects 
of  men  changed  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  trades  and  industries.  The  laws, 
tile  military  system^  and  the  ^vemment  required  reform;  they  were  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  a  new  era. 

Casimir  wa^  competent  for  his  task ;  with  unerring  eye  he  recognised  that 
chivalry  was  utsariug  ita  end ;  and  he  did  not  flitter  his  time  away  in  tournameuta 
as  King  John  did,  but  turned  his  attentitm  with  all  the  greater  zeal  to  important 
eooDomiCy  political,  and  st)cial  questions.  Thus  in  1335,  making  fidl  use  of  the 
favourable  situation,  he  concluded  with  John  uf  Jnilieinia  the  treaty  of  Vi?ppTt5A 
John  abandoned  his  claims  on  Poland,  in  return  for  wiiich  C'asiniir  j>aid  iiim 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Bohemian  groschen,  and  recognised  the  Bohe* 
mian  suzerainty  over  Silesia  and  Plock.  Casimir's  relations  with  the  Teutonic 
Order  did  not  turn  tnit  so  favourably  for  Poland.  The  kings  of  Bohemia  and 
Himgary  decided  m  favour  of  the  knights  j  the  Eomau  Curia  played  a  double 
game.  Thus  Pomerania,  which  was  lost,  could  only  be  won  back  by  the  aword. 
0<^ini^T  must  have  been  resolved  to  do  so,  since  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Charles  Eobert  of  Hungary  in  1339  at  Visegrdd.  Having  no  male  issue,  he 
promised  the  ^^^^ccessiou  in  Poland  to  Lewis,  the  ?nn  of  the  latier  ami  his  own 
nephew,  on  the  understaudiDg  that  Lewis  would  win  back  the  lu,->t  provinces, 
especially  Pomerania,  would  fill  the  offices  and  high  poets  only  with  Poles,  would 
impose  no  new  taxe;^  and  would  resi)ect  the  ancient  privileges.  The  purport  of 
this  hereditar}'  alliance  was  eertaiuly  hostile  to  the  Order.  But  Casimic's  attention 
was  turned  to  another  direction. 

When  the  childless  prince  Boleslav  Troidenovicz  was  poisoned  in  Bed  Rusaa 
(Halicz)  by  the  Boyars,  Casimir  was  bound  to  interfere,  if  ho  did  not  \\  i>h  that 
the  Lithuanians  or  tht-  Tat  lai  s  should  .-i-i/e  the  country  and  thus  become  his  imme- 
diate neij^hbonrs.  "Wlu  ii  Ca-imir  uiuk  Hahci  and  Leniberg  in  1340,  the  Lithu- 
anians occupied  Vulh}nia;  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  for  all  Eastern 
Europe.  Even  the  question  of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  once  became  less  weighty 
and  uigt'iiL  for  Poland.  In  1343  Casimir  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Knights  at 
Kalisch,  liy  which  he  ceded  to  them  Pomerania  anrl  the  refri  'ii  of  Michelau  and 
Chelm,  while  he  only  recovered  Xujavia  and  Dobrzyu.  Halt  vuluniarily  Poland 
thus  barred  her  own  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  in  return  there  was  the  glimpse 
of  hope  in  the  future  of  pressing  onwards  to  the  East,  of  reaching  perhaps  the 
Black  Sea,  and  finally,  through  the  increase  of  power  there  acquired,  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  her  ancient  foes,  and  winning  back  the  provinces  lost  to  Bohemia 
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«nd  the  Tetanic  Older.   Feifaaps  tbis  goal  horered  before  Casimn^s  ejes  wben 

he  concluded  in  1339  the  settlement  of  the  succes'^iDii  whh  Hungary;  there  were 
then  clear  siejns  of  ferment  in  the  region  of  Halii  z.  At  liist,  lidwever,  Casimir 
was  unfortunate;  the  war  with  Lithuania  and  the  Tartars  was  )i\  no  lucaiis 
«B87.  It  was  only  towards  1366  tbat  he  permanently  secured  Lemberg,  Uuliez, 
«nd  a  part  of  yolh}'nia  for  Poland.  Meanwliile  he  had  also  reconquered  a  part 
of  Silesia;  the  prince  of  Mn?ovia  also  ior,k  ilie  <<:iih  df  fealty  to  him.  He 
still,  hon-ever.  li  ne  the  title  "Heir  to  Pomerania ; "  a  proof  that  lie  coatiaued  to 
think  al>out  liiat  country. 

But  it  was  not  in  bis  eonqaeata  and  his  adTsncement  of  his  realm  tbat  the  true 
greatness  of  Casimir  lay,  but  in  his  administratioa  and  organisation.  He  would 
not  have  been  able  to  achieve  any  political  succe9?es  had  he  not  been  intent  upon 
internal  reform,  lu  the  first  place,  he  gave  Poland,  which  had  hitherto  only  been 
ti  persoviftl  nnion  of  distinct  countries,  a  centralised  organisation.  He  iitnfied  the 
administration  by  creating  new  imperial  crffices  in  addition  to  the  local  offices 
which  liad  existed  <;ince  tlio  times  of  the  potty  principalities.  He  tlieii  prnrpcded 
to  improve  the  judicial  .system.  He  first  of  all  ordered  the  customary  luw,  whirh 
was  preserved  only  in  oral  tradition  and  naturally  was  different  iu  the  diflereuc 
#striot8.  to  be  written  down,  and  then  had  a  universal  code  prepared  for  all  Polish 
conntries.  He  allowed  the  flourishing  towns  which  lived  according  to  the  code  of 
Kulm  or  ISragfleburf:  tn  retain  their  laws,  but  forbade  any  appeal  to  the  mother 
towns  outside  the  kingdom.  He  substituted  a  superior  court  of  German  law  in 
emy  district,  which  decided  cases  acoordinf;  to  the  principles  of  the  Magdebuig 
Code  and  the  Sa<:1i^t'nsj)iegel;  the  magistrates  of  all  the  German  villages  were 
subordinated  to  this  court.  As  the  tribunal  of  higliest  instance  for  all  Inral  ronrfs 
he  established  the  .Supreme  Coui't  of  Justice  at  Cracow  in  1356,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  stood  the  governor  of  Cracow  and  a  royal  procurator«general,  with  seven  qualified 
lawyers  as  assessors.  The  towns  were  in  this  way  severed  from  Grermany,  and 
since  they  fnaibially  lost  any  tendency  to  become  Qermanised,  the  national  fedJngs 
of  Poland  were  cautiously  fostered  and  developed. 

It  seemed  as  if  Casimir  from  the  same  motives  had  specially  favoured  the 
nobility*  in  order  to  prevent  the  German  town  element  from  acquiring  political 
importance.  The  arrogance  of  the  slachta  certainly  increased  from  the  fact  of  his 
taking  the  advice  of  assemblies  of  nobles;  indeed,  there  was  artually  formed  among 
the  nobility  a  league  whoso  head  sulfered  the  death  penally  by  ouler  of  the  king 
en  account  of  outrages  which  had  been  committed.  The  king,  however,  continued 
to  regard  the  nobles  as  the  advisers  of  the  crown.  This  tendency  was  visible  in 
the  artinn«i  of  ^^ticcessots;  the  national  opposition  between  Poles  and  Germans 
was  then  very  strong. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  military  system  was  not  less  important.  Hitherto 
eoly  the  wealthy  nobles  had  furnished  troops,  since  the  cost  of  equipment  was 
heavj'  and  the  landowning  clergy  were  exempt  from  the  duty.  Casimir  tiow  ile- 
cided  that  for  the  future,  in  order  to  raise  the  sunken  «tate  of  the  army,  the  duty 
of  service  should  be  imposed  upon  all  possessors  of  land.  Thus  the  citizen  became 
equally  available  for  the  army ;  the  dergy  bad  to  send  substitutes.  Regulations 
tsto  levying  troops  were  also  drawn  up.  In  addition  t  *  this  he  ordered  that  stone 
fortresses  should  be  constructed  everywhere  in  ]ila'\'  of  wno.len;  he  transformed 
fihorches  into  castles  (hence  the  Polish  kosciol,  Bohemian  kosld,  in  the  sense  of 
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church)  atul  built  gocul  roads.  The  later  sucofiMes  of  Poland  were  cansidenUy 
inHueiiced  by  these  military  reforms. 

He  took  not  less  effective  steps  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  countr}',  since  he 
conferred  special  privileges  on  the  towns,  guaranteed  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty to  foreign  merchants,  and  gave  them  rights,  built  roads  and  bridges,  founded 
inarkpts,  multiplied  the  number  of  fair?,  opened  iij)  trade-mnte?;  into  the  interior, 
extirpated  brigandage,  and,  which  was  the  must  uuportuiit  point,  introduced  a  uni- 
form coinage.  The  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  suddenly  revived,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  king  grew  so  greatly  that  be  was  diosen  to  arbitrate  between  the  emperor 
Charles  IV  and  King  Lewis  of  Huugar}\  The  former  of  these  sovereigns  married 
at  CYaco^v,  as  his  fourth  wife,  Casiniir's  ^auddaupliter  Elizabeth  (a  daughter  of 
lioguslav  V  of  Pomerania).  Uu  this  occasion  Casimir  gave  his  guests,  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Cyprus,  and  Denmark,  a  brilliant  reception.  The  event  is 
described  in  the  "  Chronica  Ciacoviae  "  of  John  of  Czarnkf>v,  archdeacon  of  GneseiL 

Casimir  put  the  coping-stone  on  hia  labours  when  he  foumleil  in  1364  a  univer- 
sity at  Cracow.  Now  for  the  first  time  Poland  entered  the  ranks  ol  ci\  ili5'ed  states, 
and  could  perform  her  duty  in  the  east  of  Euroj^e.  He  considered  in  this  scheme 
tiie  interests  of  sll  dassea,  nations,  and  creeds.  He  protected  the  peasants  from 
the  nobles,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Peasants'  King,  He  granted  rights  to 
Armenians,  -Tews,  and  others.  Himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  nevertheless  instructed 
the  liyzautine  patriarch  to  found  bishoprics  in  his  Eussian  dominions. 

When  Casimir  died  in  1870  the  formerly  ezbausted  and  despised  Poland  was  a 
rich  and  respected  civilized  state.  The  old  dynasty  of  the  Piasts  became  extinct 
with  him.  And  with  liiin  also  closes  the  first  fjreat  epoch  of  Polish  history.  In 
conformity  with  the  anau'^euient  whieli  had  been  made  n"^j'«n'ting  the  succession. 
King  Lewis  of  Hungary  touk  over  the  government.  Piuats  ^iid  ruled,  it  is  true,  in 
the  petty  principality  of  M asovia,  but  Casimir  had  been  forced  to  ezdude  from  the 
succession  these  ultra-conservative  and  insignificant  relations,  in  the  interests  of 
the  realm,  whidi  could  only  attain  greater  importance  in  alliance  with  a  second 
power. 

R  Thb  pBBfloyAL  Union  between  Poland  and  Hunoabt 

The  reign  of  the  Anjjevin  Lewi?;  bronpht  nn  prrisjiei  ity  to  the  countrj'  of  Poland, 
which  was  regarded  merely  as  au  appanage  of  Hungary.  After  his  coronation  in 
Cracow  Lewis  returned  home  with  the  Polish  royal  insignia,  and  sent  his  mother 
Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Casimir,  to  Poland  as  regent  (cf.  p.  3S4).  He  only  thought 
of  securing  the  (m-owti  of  ruhuul  for  one  of  his  daughters,  since  he  had  no  male 
heiis,  who  alone  were  regaided  iu  the  succession  treaty  by  Casimir.  The  agieement 
with  the  Polish  nobles  was  signed  at  Kasdhau  in  1374.  The  king  in  return  pledged 
himself  to  reconquer  the  lost  Polish  provinces,  to  remit  the  dues  of  the  nobility 
except  the  sum  of  two  groscheu  from  each  plough,  to  e mfer  all  ofllee'?  only  on  Poles 
of  the  district  concerned,  and  to  give  special  ^jay  for  military  service  outside  the 
borders  of  the  country.  He  was  not  concerned  by  the  thought  that  the  military 
and  fiscal  strength  of  Poland  was  thus  much  reduced  and  that  the  nobility  were 
expressly  recognized  as  the  dominant  influence ;  indeed,  he  actually  united  Ked 
Eussia  with  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  sent  his  own  jrnvernor  thither.  Tie  it 
was,  also,  who  largely  promoted  the  liomau  Catholic  propaganda  in  the  liussian 
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territory,  and  thus  generated  a  movement  which  not  only  oost  Hungary  Bed 

Russia,  but  Inter  proved  ili?astrmis  to  Poland  also.  The  arrogance  of  the  nobility 
increased  during  his  reign,  and  with  it  disorders  in  the  country,  so  much  thai  there 
was  no  longer  any  justice.  The  property  of  the  poor  was  continually  plundered 
by  the  Oaptaios  and  Botggnves.  And  when  after  lai^ge  paymento  to  the  Chan- 
cer}' a  petitioner  came  back  from  Ilungarv  with  a  royal  letter,  the  noble  brigands 
took  no  notice  of  i*  at  all.  Merchants  and  travellers  were  contimially  robbed  and 
plundered  on  lixe  highroads  without  the  sUgbtest  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Gaptaina 

6.  GHBISnAKITT  AND  PAQANISIf  IK  THE  BALTIC  PBOyiNCES 
AND  IN  LITHUANIA  DOWN  TO  1986 

A.  The  Ethnology  of  the  Southern  liEGio^s  of  the  Baltic 

On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  nature  has  not  markeil  any  sliarply 
defined  limits  landwards,  the  Slavs,  Fins,  and  Lithuanians  influenced  each  other 
leeiprocally.  lu  the  first  phice,  the  Slavs,  who  were  the  earliest  to  found  states 
in  those  parts,  ruled  the  others.  Thus  Poland,  following  the  course  of  tiie  Vistula, 
t'lrned  atrainpt  the  Pru^^sian  Lithuanians  in  order  to  set  foot  ou  the  BaUic.  We 
hud  the  Finnish  Livonians  at  an  early  period  of  history  the  vassals  of  the  Kussiau 
princes  of  Polock,  who  ruled  the  whole  course  of  the  Dwina  as  lar  as  the  sea. 
The  Esthoni.ms  tlnally  becanie  il  pendent  on  the  Novgorodian  Slavs  on  the  Lake 
of  Ilmen,  who  founded  there  Jurjev  (Durpat)  and  other  towns. 

But  when  Russia  became  we^ikened  by  civil  wars,  aud  the  princes  of  Polock 
could  therefore  not  assert  their  authority  over  the  tribes  on  the  Dwina  (p  462), 
Other  nations  tried  to  gain  a  firm  footing  there.  The  coantry  was  more  accessible 
from  the  sea  than  from  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  could 
not  escape  the  iuiiitenco  of  those  nations  who  navigated  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
Danes  were  the  first  to  try  to  settle  in  Livonia.  The  Swedes  also,  who  navi- 
gated tlw  whole  Baltic  coast  and  established  a  1ai||e  emporium  at  Wishy  on  the 
island  of  Gotland,  came  into  contact  with  the  Finnish  tribes  in  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.  But  even  they  failed  to  achieve  permanent  fuccesses.  The  situation 
changed  only  when  th?  German  trading  towns  of  the  North  came  into  prominence. 
Lfibeek  also  possessed  an  emporium  and  trading  factories  in  Wisby,  but  then 
tried  to  come  into  direct  communication  with  the  Finnish  tribes  without  Swedish 
intervention.  Tlie  Oerman  ship  that  had  .mailed  to  seek  out  these  tribes  was 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Gulf  of  Kiga.  The  natives  Hocked  together,  as  the 
older  Livonian  Rhymed  Chronicle  (c.  1291)  tells  us.  and  attacked  the  Germans. 
But  when  they  were  beaten  oif,  they  proffered  peace  and  b^an  to  trade  by  barter 
(the  founding  of  the  castle  tTxkUll,  usually  assigned  to  the  year  1143,  really  dates 
from  four  decades  later).  This  first  contact  of  Germans  with  Livouians,  Lithu- 
anians, and  Slavs  was  purely  due  to  a  commercial  policy.  But  it  did  not  continue 
sa  The  races  of  Western  Europe  were  then  permeated  by  a  deep  religious  feeling. 
The  papanisra  of  the  Finnish  and  Lithuanian  tribes  attracted  attention.  The 
awakening  missionary  zeal  found  supporters  in  Germany  the  more  readily  since  it 
promised  to  be  remunerative  both  in  its  political  and  economic  aspects. 
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The  first  missionary  of  the  Prussians  was  St.  Adalbert,  who  enjoyed  ths  pfo* 
tection  of  Polniid  fpp.  236  and  472).  Twelve  years  after  him,  St.  Bruno  of  Quer- 
furt  also  found  a  martyr's  death  there.  Boleslav  III  Krzyvonsty  carried  on  the 
work  of  conversion  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia  on  a  larjjer  scale.  The  man  in 
■whom  be  coofiided.  Bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg  (p.  475),  in  contrast  to  other  missioD* 
•riei,who  went  barefooted  and  shabbily  dressed,  appeared  among  the  Pomeranians 
as  a  iniphtv  prince,  with  a  brilliant  ?nito,  and  supported  by  the  Polish  artny.  He 
gave  beautiful  clotlies  and  other  presents  to  the  newly  baptised,  and  met  with 
great  raccess. 

Henry  Zdik,  bishop  of  Olmlitz  (p.  239),  then  resolved  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  T'rii=:siruis  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Adalbert,  and  applied  to  the  Curia  (1140). 
But  it  was  not  until  1144,  when  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  second 
crusade,  that  Pope  Lucius  II  negotiated  with  Henry  about  a  Prussian  mi&sioa 
It  was  theo  determined  that  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other  northern  kingdoms  should 
not  be  obliged  to  join  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  should  undertiike  tlie 
Oonver'»io!i  of  the  Pru'^piatif  inst'  ad.  The  Moravian  princes  therefore  undertook 
with  Bishop  Henr>'  a  crusade  against  the  Prussians  in  1147.  They  were  joined 
by  German  and  Polish  princes.  This  event  may  have  ripened  the  plans  at  the 
Boheiiii  in  eonrt  for  expanding  in  a  northerly  direction  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  and 
obtaining  a  footing;  on  the  Baltic  by  ImiMini;  casiles,  etc.  The  Prussians  obsti- 
nat«dy  defended  tlieir  old  pods  and  their  liberty.  Tliey  improved  their  methods  of 
wariare,  and  even  ventured  on  iuvadiug  Kujavia  and  Masovia. 

During  the  course  of  these  events  the  Danes  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Wends,  and  the  Swedes  to  Finland.  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  Abbot  Peter  of 
Rhoims  marked  nut  for  the  Finni'^h  mission  his  pupil  Fulko,  who  was  con<4ecratod 
bishop  by  the  archbisiiop  of  Lund.  Pope  Alexander  III  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
plan  in  1169,  and  conferred  indulgences  on  all  Scandinavians  who  would  join  the 
war  against  the  Ksthonians,  Fttlko  was  not,  however,  adequately  supported  by 
eitlu  r  side.   The  Christian  propsganda  of  the  Scandinavians  generally  met  with 

no  SUCCrSS. 

Ablnit  Arnold  of  LUbeck  (f  1212),  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued the  Slavonie  Chronicle  of  Helmed,  relates  that  Meinbaid,  a  priest,  came 

with  the  Germans  to  Livotiia,  and  was  the  first  to  try  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Livonians.  When  la-  t.tuinl  tliat  the  harvest  wrr?  p  od  he  applied  to  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  in  1186,  to  inaugurate  a  mission  on  a  grand  scale;  he  also 
Asked  the  prince  of  P<dock  to  allow  the  mission.  As  a  reward  for  his  sttccessfnt 
«neigy  (building  of  a  church  and  a  castle  at  Cxkiill,  fouu  liug  of  convents,  etcX 
the  archbisiiop  of  r.rrmi^n  ron^^ecrn'O'l  lilin  bi-hun  of  Uxkiill.  But  when  tithes 
were  exacted  from  the  i^ivoiiiau*',  and  tiiey  noticed  their  dependence  on  Bremen, 
they  attacked  Uxkiill  and  dived  into  the  Dwina  to  wash  off  their  baptism.  Mein- 
hard,  who  could  not  leave  the  castle,  sent  his  vicar,  Dietrich,  as  an  envoy  to 
Borne,  and  died  in  1196.  His  .successor,  Berthold,  reached  Livonia  with  an  army 
of  crusad'^rfl,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Livonians  in  1198.  All  the  baptis.  <1  Livoni- 
ans abandoned  Christianity  ;  they  threw  into  the  sea  a  wooden  image  which  they 
thought  to  be  the  Germnn  ^od  of  destruction. 

The  archbishop  of  Bremen  now  sent  Albrecht  von  Buksht>vden  in  1198  as 
bishop  to  Cxkiill.  King  Canute  of  Denmark,  Pope  Innocent  III,  and  several 
princes  supported  him.   A  crusading  force  of  twenty-three  ships  now  came  to 
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Livonia.  The  Livoniaiis  assumed  the  defensive,  but  Albrecbt  had  recourse  to 
stxatagem.  After  oondudiirg  au  armistice,  he  invited  tiie  oldest  Livonians  to  a 
banquet,  and  did  not  let  them  go  free  until  they  gave  their  cliildr>'u  as  hostegea 
and  promised  acceptance  of  Chii.stianky.  The  opposition  of  the  Livonians  ^vas 
broken  dnwn,  the  children  wore  seat  to  Bremen  to  be  educated,  and  the  gospel 
Tvas  preached  everywhere.  In  1201,  for  greater  security,  lie  removed  the  bishopric 
from  Czkttll  to  the  town  of  Biga»  which  had  been  newlj  fortified  by  him  and  lay 
nearer  to  the  sea.  He  ^eo.  In  <nder  to  create  a  lighting  force  for  himself,  divided 
the  land  as  fiefs  nmon(»  nnch  crusaders  as  were  willing  to  settle  there.  When  the 
news  of  the  founding  of  Eiga  was  spread,  Esthoniaus,  Livouiaus,  CuurlanderSj  and 
Ijthnantans  eame  to  conclude  peace.  In  ordrar  to  secare  absolutely  the  work  of 
conversion,  Albrecht  founded  in  1202  a  new  knightly  cider  for  Livonia  on  the 
model  of  tlie  Tem]'laiT.  Th^se  fratres  militia:  Christi  wore  white  cloaks  with  a 
red  cross  and  sword  ou  the  It  l't  iTcast,  and  were  therefore  called  fratra  ensiferi 
or  gladifcri.  They  were  subject  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  of  Riga.  The  master  had  his  seat  in  the  newly  built  Wenden.  In  the 
year  1207  Albrecbt  surrendered  Livonia  to  the  emperor  Philip  of  Suabia  as  a  fiet 
The  real  conquest  now  be,c;an.  The  Livonians  first  and  then  tlie  Letts  were  sub- 
jugated. The  Russian  principality  of  Poloek,  to  which  tlie  country  on  the  Dwina 
paid  tribute  (the  two  principalities  of  Kukeuojs  and  Grersike  belonged  to  it), 
attempted,  it  is  true,  to  enforce  its  rights  by  help  of  the  Eathonians,  but  it  was 
too  weak.  Even  Kukenojs  and  Gersike  were  conquered  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
name  of  the  latter  soon  disappears  from  history,  although  Albrecbt  agreed  to  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  for  Livonia  to  Polock. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Eathonia.  The  district  of  Sakkala,  with  Fellin,  was 
"first  conquered,  then  Ungaunia.  Here,  however,  Novgorod,  to  which  the  Estho- 
nians  paid  tribute,  and  whi<  li  Lad  built  Jurjev  in  those  parts  in  1030,  came  into 
the  question.  The  princes  also  of  Pskow,  with  the  help  of  Novgorod,  inflicted 
defeats  ou  the  Germans.  Albrecbt  therefore  turned  in  1218  to  King  Waldemar  II 
of  Denmark.  The  Esthonians  irers  beaten  in  1219.  The  Danes  founded  then  the 
town  and  castle  of  Reval,  and  placed  a  bishop  there,  who  was  subordinate  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Lund.  The  Danes  and  the  TJermans  now  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  conversiou  of  the  country.  The  Livonian  Order  protested  against  the  Danish 
conquest  Albrecbt  ]o<^d  charges  against  Waldemar  in  Rome  and  before  the 
Qerman  emperor,  all  in  vain.  Waldemar  offered  E^ith  nia  as  a  fief  to  the  Pope ; 
the  emperor  Frederiek  IT  was  invohrj  in  the  preparatinns  for  a  crn'?ade.  Albrecbt 
was  compelled  therefore  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Denmark  over  Esthonia. 
But  since  Waldemar,  his  attention  being  engrossed  elsewhere,  abandoned  the  cou- 
<iuered  countries  to  their  fate,  the  Germans  were  able  to  recover  their  strength. 
In  the  year  1224  they  took  Jurjev,  although  it  had  been  obstinptely  defended  by 
the  prince  Wjatko.  Albrecbt  then  conquered  the  inlands  of  Mon  (Molon)  and 
OeseL  The  Order  attacked  Reval  and  other  Danish  possessions.  Even  the  Cour- 
landers  and  Semgallians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina  were  subjugated  in  the 
lifetime  of  Albrecbt,  The  Order  received  after  the  year  1207  a  third  of  the  COtt- 
qnered  countries  for  its  maintenance.  When  Albre*  lit  died  in  1229  the  sover- 
eignty rf  tlie  bishojuic  and  the  Order  extended  over  the  whole  of  Courlandj 
Livonia,  and  Eatbuuia. 
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B,  The  Teuiokic  Ordkb  a2iD  Lixhua2i'ia  to  1386 

(flf)  Tht  Teutonic  Onhr.  —  The  successes  of  tlie  livonian  Order  drew  tbe 
fittpntinn  of  all  tl»e  Dorih  rti  St;iti  s  to  it.  The  Polish  prince  Coiirad  (if  Masmia 
and  Xujavia,  whose  doiuiuions  hail  been  cruelly  raided  by  the  pagan  Prussians 
and  were  bein^t  overrun  by  the  Lithuanians,  formed  a  scheme  of  founding  a  similar 
knighthood.  At  that  time  Christian,  a  monk  <>f  the  Cistircian  monastery  in  Oliva 
(later  suffrajTrtn  lii-lmp  of  Mainz),  was  prearhin^  llie  j^'osjiel  to  the  rrussiaii?. 
Po})t>  Honorius  111,  to  whom  he  appealed  for  assistance,  raised  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lithuania  and  recnmmended  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen.  On  bis  return 
to  Prussia  he  could  nut,  h.»\vever,  mniiitain  his  jKj^iiioa.  Even  Conrad  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  principality.  In  his  straits  he  founded  rxr\  "  Order  of  Christ," 
and  assigned  to  it  the  territory  of  Dobrzyn  (bence  also  the  name  "Dobrioiau 
Order").    But  this  Order  also  failed  to  hold  its  own. 

Conrad  now  turned  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  just  at  this  time  (1225)  was 
expelled  from  Tran^Vivania  by  King  Andreas  of  Ilmif'ary.  The  Crand  Ma-  tf  r 
Ilerinann  of  Salza  accepted  the  oiler,  and  received  as  territory  the  district  of  Kulm 
and  the  regions  still  to  be  C(tnquered.  The  Order  took  all  this  in  1226  as  a  fief 
from  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  thus  maite  itself  independent  of  the  Masoviao 
juiiioo.  In  the  year  1228  Hermann  Balk,  the  fir^t  territorial  Master,  appeared  in 
rrussia  u  ith  a  strong  force  of  knights  under  the  banner  of  the  Blesjcd  Virgin. 
The  lieaihen,  who  wore  still  disunited  and  carried  on  the  war  iu  bauds,  were 
driven  back  step  by  step.  Good  roads  were  laid  down  everywhere  and  castles 
built  Thus,  first  of  all,  Thorn  arose,  then  Kulm,  Marienwcrder,  and  Elbinp. 
The  Prussian  children  were  taken  away  and  sent  to  Gerinanr  to  be  edncaunL 
The  pagans  offered  indeed  au  obstinate  resistance.  But  the  German  kuigliis  were 
supported  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  the  Prussians  found  only  here  and  there 
some  slijrht  help  from  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  Lithuania. 

Wliile  thf»  Tentoiiic  Order  thus  "rew  ptroiiper,  the  news  suddonlr  came  from 
Livonia  that  the  Order  in  that  counuy,  being  inadequately  supported  by  the  West 
and  threatened  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Livonians,  Danes,  and  Bussianst 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  dissolved.  In  order  to  save  the  new  offshoot,  it  was 
proposed  to  combine  the  two  foundations.  The  Knights  of  the  Swnrd  were 
incorporated  iu  the  Teutonic  Order  iu  1237.  adopted  its  badges  and  dress,  and 
henceforward  formed  a  province  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  without,  however,  dis* 
owning  their  duties  toward  the  bisluip  of  Riga  and  the  prince  of  Polock.  The 
ainalirainati'^ti  wa=?  a>! vantageoH*?  for  l>'ith  parties.  A  ^^owerful  Oerman  ptate  was 
now  formed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  (see  the  small  map,  "  Poland,  etc., 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  on  ]>age  550),  to  which  the  litbu- 
anians.  Fins,  and  Slavs  were  subordinated.  Its  superiority  in  culture,  warfare, 
ntid  ertnuent  soon  made  the  Order  a  menace  to  the  Russians  and,  above  all,  to 
the  Poles. 

Knights  flocked  to  the  territory  of  the  Order  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Luxury 

and  magnificence  ,  with  a  constant  round  of  brilliant  tourMainents  and  banquets, 
were  the  order  of  tlie  day  at  Marienburg,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  in 
the  other  castles.  Possibly  no  royal  court  in  Europe,  uot  excepting  that  of  the 
emperor  himself,  ofiTered  such  pleasures  and  distractions  to  the  knights  as  the 
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cnurt  of  Marienburg.  This  wag  the  training  College  ii>r  tlic  young  knights,  who 
naturally  wt  ut  there  in  preference  to  Palestine.  Every  year  foreign  knights 
assembled  in  the  domains  of  the  Order  to  take  part  in  the  campaigns.  "Journeys  " 
were  made  to  lithuonia,  when  the  UHbm  and  mMsaMs  were  fromn.  The  country 
was  completely  ravaged,  the  inhabitants  carried  off,  the  villages  burnt.  The  ' 
Lithuanians  then  did  the  same,  only  m  larger  numl<or^,  since  tlie  domains  of  the 
Order  were  thickly  populated  and  studded  with  castles.  The  Teutonic  knights 
sticceeded  after  a  time  in  winning  a  party  for  themselves  among  the  lithuaiiieas ; 
the  wealthier  and  shrewder  pagans  were  forcetl  ultimately  tu  acknowle^e  that 
Christianity  was  better,  the  culture  of  the  Order  higher,  and  their  way  of  life 
more  pleasauL 

(b)  ^huania.  —  At  the  moment  when  the  danger  from  the  Teutonic  Order 
was  the  greatest,  Lithuania  unexpectcilly  fuund  a  new  souffle  of  strength  in  the 
surrounding  Russian  territory.  The  adjoining  district  ol  Poluck  had  severed  itself 
earlier  than  ibe  other  Ruuian  principalities  from  the  control  of  Kiev.  Since  there 
also,  as  fbrmerly  in  the  Russia  of  the  twelfth  centviry,  sevi  ral  i«tty  principalities 
sprung  up  in  con.sequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  jtrincely  finuily  and  with  the 
popular  assemblies,  the  contending  ])arties  often  called  in  the  iielp  of  their  neigii- 
hours,  and  in  this  way  Lithuania  was  drawn  into  liussian  affairs.  By  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Lithuanian  principalities  had  arisen  on  Russian  soiL 

Toward>«  the  micldle  <if  the  tliirteenth  century  ^T^ndog  (Mindovt-)  eanie  into 
proniineiiii'  as  niler  of  Liilniania.  He  a]>pears  to  have  been  the  tirsi  who  n3 
"Grand  Duke"  treated  the  other  petty  princes  as  vassals.  But  ids  pusiliuu  was 
difficult  Not  only  did  the  lords  of  Hidiez  and  Vladimir  fight  with  him  for  the 
possession  of  Black  Russia,  but  his  kinsmen  pressed  on  him  .still  more  heavily. 
Even  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  his  imperious  policy,  turned  against  him;  the 
more  so  as  the  prince,  although  still  a  pagan,  was  not  disiucliued  towards  the 
Christian  leligton,  which  was  introduced  there  from  Russia.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  two  parties  in  Lithuania.  The  one  represented  the  national 
element,  ami  tlefornh-d  the  natiunal  languapp,  ru.stoms,  and  religion ;  the  Chris- 
tiau,  which  was  already  the  stronger  party,  inclined  toward  Russin.  At  the 
head  of  the  latter  party  stood  Mendog's  eon  Vojschelk,  an  ttiterprLsing  char> 
acter,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Greek  Church  with  the  full  zeal  of  his  fiery  sooL 
He  entered  a  convent,  and  his  dearest  w  ish  was  to  end  his  days  on  Mount  Athoe, 
as  many  sovereigns  of  Oriental  Christendom  had  done. 

But  what  Mendog  wished  was  some  relaxation  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Livonian  and  Teutonio  Orders ;  instead  of  which  both  parties  launched  him  into 
a  still  more  obstinate  war  with  the  Orders,  and.  in  addition,  with  Russia.  Rod 
Russia  now  entered  on  the  scene  against  I.itiiuania  with  all  its  forces ;  abetter 
understanding  between  it  and  the  Teutonic  knighls  had  been  etlected.  Botli  sides 
fought  for  the  possession  of  Black  Russia.  If  the  princes  of  HaUez  had  succeeded 
in  uniting  Black  I!u  ia  witli  their  possessions,  a  new  power,  with  the  Little 
Russians  for  its  chief  sujtporters,  would  have  been  formed,  owing  to  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Lithuania  and  tlie  disintegration  with  which  Russia  was  threatened 
from  the  southeast  through  the  Tartar  ascendancy.  But  the  wily  Lithuanian 
understood  how  to  cripple  all  his  foes.  He  first  professed  his  willingness  t^j  accept 
CSuistianity.  Innocoit  IV  aent  him  the  zcyal  crown>  and  Mendog  received  it  and 
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the  rite  of  Kiptism  at  XovfroroJ  in  1250.  In  this  way  a  friendly  iimler.-tandiiig 
was  promoted  between  hiia  and  the  Livouian  Order.    By  c»;diug  to  the  latter  the 

'  whole  region  of  Smud,  be  revenged  himself  also  on  that  national  party,  which 
refused  to  recognise  Lis  overlordship.  He  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  prince 
of  Bed  Russia  in  1255,  and  ceded  Black  Russia  to  Li:n  as  a  fief;  his  son  Voj?chellc 
married  a  daughter  of  the  former.  The  people  8oon  rose  in  Smud  agaiust  the 
liTonian  Order,  and  were  wilUng  now  to  accept  Mendog'a  rale.  Kendog  vigor- 
oualy  supported  this  movement;  the  Order  8u£feved  a  decisive  defeat,  and  was 
coTnpoll.  d  once  more  to  cede  th<'  Tithiianian  provinces.  In  this  way  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Duke  iu  Lithuania  was  strengthened.  For  although  Mendog  was 
murdered  in  1263,  others  aimed  at  the  position  of  Grand  Duke.  Lithuania  had 
now  therefore  to  face  the  same  Struggle  for  the  constttuUon  as  Bossia,  Poland* 
and  otliur  Slavonic  ciiuntries. 

The  family  of  Mendog  had  made  a  power  out  of  Lithuania;  but  it  was  the  lot 
of  another  Lithuanian  family  to  raise  Lithuania  into  a  great  power, — the  famihr^ 
that  is,  whose  representative,  Gredymin  (Withen),  was  Grand  Duke  in  1316.  The 
state  of  Lithuania  had  already  acquired  a  quite  diflereut  aspect.  Its  swnmps  and 
lakes  were  not  its  only  fortifications,  but  the  country  was  covered  with  castles 
and  walled  towns.  An  improved  metliod  of  warfare  had  been  learnt  from  tho 
Germans.  Russian  culture  permeated  public  and  private  life ;  the  Bussian  lan- 
guage was  the  language  of  the  Cliurch,  the  court,  antl  the  nobility ;  the  princely 
chancery  used  no  language  except  Kussian ;  the  Lithuanian  army  consisted  to  a 
large  extent  of  Russian  troops,  and  was  often  led  by  iUissiaus.  As  a  ijort  of 
Buseian  state,  Lithuania  was  able  to  expand  more  easily  on  Bussian  territory. 
Gedyain  bad  aeveml  Russian  principalities.  His  rule  was  actually  greeted  with 
joy  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Tartars.  The  Lithuanian?  defeated  even 
the  dreaded  Mongols,  who  were  reckoned  uivincible.  Kiev  itself  cKcillated  now 
between  the  Lithuanian  and  the  Tartar  ruler.  Bussian  districts  composed  with 
it  the  predominant  part  of  the  Lithuanian  state,  which  under  Gedymin  was  the 
first  power  of  Eastern  Europe.  Although  still  a  pagan,  Gedyuiin  married  Jvu?~iaa 
princesses,  aud  allowed  them  to  live  according  to  the  Christian  faith  and  educate 
their  children  in  it  He  married  his  son  Olgerd  to  a  princess  of  Witebsk,  his 
second  son  to  a  princess  of  Volhynia.  one  daughter  to  Prince  Symeon  of  Moscow, 
and  auother  to  the  prince  of  Tver;  Aldona  (p.  485)  wedded  Casimir  of  Poland; 
the  fourth  daughter,  lioleslav  Trojdenovicz  of  Ma.sovia.  He  sent  colonists  iuta 
the  wide  deserts,  and  built  towns  and  villages,  to  which  he  gave  privileges  of  the 
German  type.  He  founded  Wilna,  the  future  capital  of  Lithuania,  transferred  the 
pagan  sanctuary  thither  in  lo2'2,  and  liad  the  =acred  fire  kindl<:d  there  before 
the  altar  of  Perkunas.  At  thtj  same  time  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Pope,  obviously  only  to  hold  the  Teutonic  Order  in  check,  lu  ioiiG  tlie  Grand 
Master  Dietrich  of  Altenbnig  (1335-1341)  once  more  organised  a  great  "journey  " 
to  Lithuania.  The  knights  marched  on  Smud;  aud  Pillene,  where  some  four 
thon.iiand  Lithiifinians,  with  wives  and  children,  were  shut  in,  was  besi^jed.  fire 

.  decided  the  fate  of  the  wooden  fortress  and  its  valiant  defenders. 

Gedymin  met  his  death  in  1340  or  1341  at  file  forbiess  of  Welona  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Germans,  having  been  struck  by  a  bullet ;  use  was  therefore  made 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  (Vol.  VII,  p.  238)  earlier  than  at  Crecy  in  VZ4Ck 
roUowing  the  precedent  of  Russia,  Gedyniia  had  legalised  the  dignity  of  Grand 
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Dukc',  and  att.nclied  it  to  the  possession  of  "Wilna.  .TnvTiut  was  tnarked  out  to  be 
Grand  Duke.  His  other  six  sons  —  MoiiviJ,  >«arymunt,  Koriat,  Olgerd,  Kejstut» 
and  lttbaTt~  divided  the  rest  of  tbe  kingdom  between  them.  Olgerd  and  Ke^stut 
(Olgjerd  and  Kynstudt)  stood  out  conspicuously  among  them.  The  former 
obtained  Lithuania  proper,  with  Krevo  and  the  territon,*  of  Witcbsk ;  Kejstut, 
oa  the  other  hand,  obtained  Smud,  with  Troki  as  capital,  Grodno,  and  Berestie  in 
Blaek  Russia.  Olgerd  waa  a  strong  and  handsome  man,  of  fine  intellect  and 
political  insight,  and,  what  was  lare  in  his  days,  sober  and  abstemious.  IIo 
undiTstood  several  Inn^nnajf?,  and  wns  not  adcliete'l  to  play.  A  crnfty  leader,  he 
did  not  even  inform  his  troops  on  the  march  to  what  goal  he  waa  leading  them. 
Olgerd  was  the  representatiTe  of  the  Christian  party  among  the  Bnssians.  His 
wives  and  children  were  Chri.^tin  Accnriiiug  to  Russian  authorities  he  was  a 
Christian  hi:  :  If.  r^ltlimigli  tlie  forei^^n  chroniclers  nssort  that  his  cnrpf;c  was 
burnt  on  a  funeral  pyre ;  perhaps  the  pagan  priests  wished  this  to  be  so.  IvL'jstut, 
nn  honest  nature,  a  typical  knight  in  every  sense,  and  an  impetnons  spirit,  waa 
deified  by  the  people  as  the  representative  of  the  national  paganism.  He  unself* 
ishly  helped  his  brother  to  nl)triin  the  grand  ducal  power,  and  was  lii'?  most  loyal 
subject,  friend,  and  guardian.  Himself  a  pagan  by  honest  conviction,  he  was  the 
last  Lithuanian  prince  who  was  buried  according  to  heathen  customs.  Both  added 
to  the  greatneea  and  fame  of  lithnania.  While  Olgerd  as  Grand  Dnke  nnited 
TJu'^^ian  principalilics  with  Lithnania,  conquered  Kiov  itself,  niid  =n  advanced  the 
frontiers  as  far  south  ns  the  Tartar  trilx^s  of  the  Black  Sea  and  eastward  lipyond 
the  Dnieper,  Kejstut  took  over  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier  and  the  war 
with  the  oombined  knightly  orders. 

The  chroniclers  record  many  noble  faatnrea  in  the  life  of  this  great  hero. 
Kejstut  rescued  by  his  intercession  the  commandant  of  a  castln  of  the  Order  who 
was  sentenced  by  the  Litliuauians  to  be  burnt;  he  also  forcibly  expressed  his 
displeasnre  when  corpses  were  wantonly  mutilated  on  the  battlefield.  If  he 
planned  aa  attack  into  the  knights'  country  he  used  to  announce  his  intention  to 
their  commanders,  and  he  naturally  expected  similar  chivalrous  treatment  from 
the  Order.  When  Covno  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  knights  in  1362,  he  lodged 
a  protest  agsinst  such  conduct  before  the  fer-famed  Grand  Ifoster  \^rich  von 
Knii>rode  (1361— 13S2).  On  one  occasion,  being  made  prisoner  and  brought  to 
Marienburg,  he  was  recognised  and  secretly  liberated  by  Alf,  the  servant  assigned 
to  him,  a  Lithuanian  by  birth.  Kejstut  was  almost  beloved  by  the  Order  on 
account  of  his  ohivabous  spirits  Once  when  after  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  a  eastla 
he  was  compelled  to  cross  a  river  and  was  nearly  drowned,  the  marshal  Hennii^ 
Schindekopf  drew  him  out  of  the  water  and  refused  to  make  him  prisoner. 

For  forty  years  Kejstut  unweariedly  defended  Lithurmia,  by  tlie  peo]*le  of 
which  he  was  extolled  as  tlieir  first  national  hero.  The  Order  was  not  able 
to  make  any  conquests  there  in  bis  time.  In  spite  of  bis  snppc»t  of  paganism* 
Christianity  itself  continued  to  make  greater  and  greater  progress  in  Kejstut's 
dnminions.  although  there  were  naturally  many  martyr".  Roman  Catholicism 
alone  could  strike  no  root  there.  Both  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monas- 
teries whidi  had  existed  in  Wilna  under  Gedymin  were  suspended  under  Olgerd. 
"When,  then,  they  were  revived  by  the  Boyar  Gastold,  who  went  over  to  Catholi- 
cism to  pleai?e  his  wife,  a  band  of  pagans  attacked  Gn<;toM'«  lenise  and  killed 
seven  monks;  the  otl^rs  were  crucified  and  thrown  into  tiie  river. 
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Lithuania  in  its  victorious  cni.  cr  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  Moscow  aud  the  Tartars  i  both,  indeed,  aimed  at  the  same  goal,  —  the 
uoion  of  Bussia  in  their  hands.  It  Olgerd  beat  the  Tartan,  his  auoeesa  could 
only  find  a  joyful  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russians.  It  was  therefore  (>a.sy 
for  liiiu  to  subjugnte  one  Eus;?ian  district  after  another.  There  was  no  fuiula- 
meutal  dbtioctiou  between  Kussia  aud  Lithuania  under  Olgerd's  regime.  Only 
in  Moscow  existed  any  dangerous  rival  to  the  Lithuanian  princes.  Olgerd  was 
able  to  postpone  the  decisive  blow.   He  died,  however,  in  1377. 

After  Olgerd,  Kejstut,  as  the  senior  of  the  family,  ought  to  have  mounted  the 
prnnd  ducr\l  throne;  but  in  accordance  with  a  wish  of  his  brother  he  renouncH  his 
claim  iti  favour  of  Jogiello  (Jagajlo,  Jagal,  Jngello).  The  latter  was  of  a  ditierent 
disposition  from  his  father,  Olgerd.  He  dragged  on  a  dull  ezistenoe  without  any 
lofty  aspirations.  He  was  most  dissatisfied  that  his  uncle,  by  sharing  in  the 
conneils  atWilna,  influenced  the  coniluct  <4  afTairs,  and  occasionally  to.)k  lll:t€*rtie«». 
as  was  natural  in  an  old  hero  dealing  with  an  inexperienced  nephew  who  vras 
indebted  to  him  for  the  grand  ducal  throne.  Contrary  to  precedent,  Jagiello  first 
alUed  himself  with  the  Tartars,  nominally  in  order  to  confront  Moscow  with  their 
help.  He  then,  by  an  equally  gross  breach  with  the  traditions  of  his  hotise,  made 
secret  overtures  to  the  Teutonic  Order.  He  was  as-'isted  in  this  by  one  of  his 
crown  councillors  named  Yojdyilo,  whom  Kejstut  had  ottended  on  some  occasion. 
Jagiello  did  not  concern  himself .  about  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  kn^hts;  in 
fact»  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Order  which  wr.s  aimed  at  Kejstut 

Kejstut,  greatly  annoyed,  surprised  Wilna,  took  his  nephew  prisoner,  ami 
discovered  the  original  text  of  the  treaty  with  the  Order,  He  then  mounted  the 
grand  ducal  throne  himself,  gave  Witebsk  and  Krevo  to  Jagiello,  and  then  set 
him  completely  at  liberty,  with  no  other  condition  than  that  he  should  hang  the 
traitor  Vojdyllo.  Then  a  second  relation,  Demeter  Korybut,  rose  against  KejstuU 
Jagiello  brought  up  his  forces,  nominally  to  the  aid  of  KejstiJt,  but  led  them 
against  Wilna  and  took  it.  The  knights  of  the  Order,  who  were  allied  with 
Jagiello,  soon  advanced.  Troki,  Kejstu^s  residence,  was  taken  and  sacked.  K^- 
stut  quickly  collected  forces  to  save  his  castles.  Jagiello  then  implored  Kejstut's 
son  Witold,  a  friend  of  his,  to  intervene,  since  he  did  not  wish  to  shed  blood. 
Kejstut  and  Witold  went,  on  the  guarantee  of  a  tiiird  person,  into  the  cauij)  of 
Jagiello,  and  were  then  thrown  into  chains.  Cast  into  a  gloomy  dungeon  at  Krewo, 
Kejstut  was  found  strangled  there  on  the  fifth  day  (1382).  His  body  waa  burnt 
according  to  pagan  rites  (cf.  above,  p.  495).  Old  Lithuania  was  set  ablaze  by  his 
murder ;  the  everlasting  file  which  burnt  before  the  altar  of  Perkunas  (p.  43d) 
was  extinguished. 

Witol^  who  had  made  good  his  escape,  went  to  Maaovia  and  thence  to  the 
territory  of  the  Order.   Baptised  according  to  Catholic  rites,  he  took  the  name  of 

his  sponsor,  Wigand,  comraamler  of  Ragnit  (Ttagnita),  1383.  The  Order,  to  which 
Witold- Wigand  promised  to  cede  Saimaiten  (north  of  the  river  Memel)  in  the 
event  of  his  having  no  issue,  welcomed  the  new  ally.  But  in  the  latter  the  old, 
and  therefore  more  intense,  hatred  for  the  Teutonic  knights  quickly  overpowered 
his  momentary  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  had  barely  concluded  the  treaty  with 
the  Order  when  he  sought  and  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  Jagiello.  The  niu^t 
salient  feature  of  Witold's  character  was  a  pronounced  sympathy  with  Lithuania. 
If  he  could  reach  the  desired  goal  by  the  straight  road,  he  did  not  cm  occasion 
hesitate  at  dubious  methods. 
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7.  POLAND  TVmi  TITE  EXD  OF  THE  EOlTcTEENTn  TO  TEE 
B£GI2»l«I2iG  Of  XH£  SIXTEENTH  GENTU£Y 

A.  The  Uniox  of  Lithuania  with  Poland 

Whln  King  Lewis  I  of  Hungary  and  Poland  (p.  384;  died  at  Tyrnau,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1382,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  Kashau,  concluded  in 
1374  (p*  488),  one  of  his  daughter^}  was  to  obtain  the  Polish  crown.  He  had 
three  dan gl iters,  —  CatluTine,  Maria,  and  Hedwig.  CatliL-riiie  was  intended  for 
Poland,  Maria  was  wt'dded  t()  .">igi<iniuid  (Siegmund),  uiargrave  of  Brandenlairg, 
and  Jiedwig  betrothed  to  Duke  William  of  Austria.  Since  (Jatherine  had  prede- 
ceased her  father,  the  Polish  crown  was  intended  for  Maria.  But  this  proposal 
was  hardly  acceptable  to  Poland.  Since  Poland  had  l  et  n  greatly  neglected  by 
Lewis,  it  oulv  wished  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  his  daughters  who  would  pledge 
herself  to  reside  with  her  husband  in  Poland.  Sigistnuud,  the  prospective  king  of 
Hungary,  cottld  not  posubly  content  to  such  an  arrangement  Casimir  the  Gxeat 
bad  wished  first  to  strengthen  his  country  economically,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
show  a  bolder  fmnt  against  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  ni<  st  dangerous  of  Poland's 
fw^,  since  it  was  supj>orted  hv  all  "We^tiTn  Knropc  ;  with  this  object  he  had  con- 
cluded a  series  of  treaties  with  ius  neighbours.  When  he  concluded  the  succession 
treat)  with  his  nephew  Lewis  of  Hungary,  the  latter  had  to  give  a  pledge  that 
he  would  reconquer  the  lost  provinces  of  Poland  with  his  own  forces.  From 
whom  ?  Ohvion^ly  only  frtJin  the  Order.  But  Lewis  had  procrastinated ;  the  Polish 
atiuuspliere  did  not  please  liim.  The  Order  thus  increased,  and  with  it  the  German 
element.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  national  feeling  and  the  hatred  of  the  Germans 
grew  so  strong,  both  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  any  other  candidate  wonld  have 
been  more  acceptabh;  to  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  than  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg. The  Polish  statesmen  were  aware  that  if  Sigismuml  obtained  the  crown  of 
Poland  this  would  involve  the  loss  of  its  indeiHjndence.  When,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father-in4aw,  he  had  come  to  Poknd  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  in 
order  to  receive  homage,  his  entry  into  Cracow  was  barred;  only  the  towns, where 
the  German  element  predominated,  received  him  cordially.  Sigisnmnd  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  leave  Poland  without  having  achieved  his  purpose.  And  so 
the  matter  rested,  since  he  could  not  obtain  any  frm  footing  at  first  even  in 
Hungary  (p.  384). 

The  Polish  throne  was  thus  once  more  regarded  as  vacant.  Prince  Ziemko  of 
Maso%'ia  soon  came  forward,  supported  by  a  large  party  and  the  nn^hbishop  Bod- 
zauta  of  Guesen,  who  actually  proclaimed  him  king,  when  the  envoys  of  the 
queea  mother  Elizabeth  (f  1387)  appeared,  with  the  declaration  that  Hedwig 
(bom  1369),  who  was  destined  for  the  Polish  thron  v  11  soon  come  to  Cracow 
for  coronation.  But  after  vainly  wfiiting  a  long  time  for  Hedwig,  the  Pole=;  began 
to  lose  patience.  The  matter  was  not  so  simple.  In  the  first  place,  the  qneen 
widow  was  herself  in  danger.  Next,  Hedwig,  although  just  thirteen  years  old, 
was  betrothed  to  William,  whom  the  Poles  could  nev^  accept,  nor  would  he  con- 
sent to  give  up  Hedwig,  Only  aft^jr  a  declaration  that  the  claims  of  Hedwig  on 
the  Polish  cmwn  wonld  be  regarded  as  waived  if  she  did  not  appear  within  two 
months  in  Poland,  did  Elizabeth  resolve  to  send  hex  daughter  to  Poland.  Hedwig, 
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a  child  of  bordjr  fifteen  years,  came  to  Cracow  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1384, 

accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Gran  and  the  bi>]inp  of  c  saual.aud  waa  crowued 
on  October  15.  The  first  important  step  taken  by  the  I'ulish  statesmen  had 
succeeded.  The  (question  now  remained,  to  find  a  suitubio  liusband  for  the 
yoiuig  queen. 

(a)  Vladislav  II  Jagiello,  —  National  and  religious  considerations  led  the 
Poles  to  Lithuania.  Polaud  as  well  as  Lithuania  fought  against  the  Teutonic  Order 
as  their  common  and  deadly  enemy.  Only  by  combined  eflbrks  could  they  hope 
to  crush  it.  At  the  same  time  the  thought  of  a  union  vras  not  new.  Vladislav 
LokieLuk,  when  pressed  hnrd  by  the  Kniglits,  had  married  his  son  Casiiuir  to 
Aldona,  a  daughter  of  Gedymin  (p.  485).  The  idea  then  still  prevailed  that  even 
single-handed  they  were  a  match  for  the  Germans.    But  Lithuania  was  now  torn 

party  feuds.  New  and  stronger  German  castles  arose  on  its  soil  and  gripped  it 
wiili  iron  arms.  Another  circumstance  also  favoured  the  rapivoclumrut.  Lithu- 
ania had  been  zealously  addicted  to  pnganism,  but  the  number  of  the  Christians 
now  increased  continually.  KejaLut,  the  last  pagan  on  the  throne,  was  now  deaiL 
Lithuania  was  thus,  from  political  and  religious  reasons,  ripe  for  a  union  with 
Poland,  and  it  is  easy  for  two  nations  to  form  a  sinoete  alliance  when  a  great 
danger  threatens  both. 

We  do  not  know  from  which  .side  the  suggestion  came.  But  since  the  pros- 
pect of  missionary  work  On  ft  large  scale  in  Lithuania  and  the  whole  East  was  thus 
opraed  up  to  tlte  Catholic  Church  of  Polaud,  and  .since  Kmita,  the  provincial  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  was  a  tru.sted  friend  i  f  .Jagiell  ',  we  may  suppose  that  — 
apart  from  the  nobility  of  Little  Poland,  who  turned  the  scale  and  zealously  advo- 
cated the  union  of  the  two  states — the  Franciscans  chiefly  prepared  the  ground 
in  Lithuania.  The  view  that  paganism  could  nowlit'i  e  be  t<ilt  rated  was  then  very 
strong  in  Europe;  the  Order  owed  to  it  the  friendship  of  Wustern  Eumpc.  Bnt 
if  this  prete^kt,  which  furnished  its  chief  source  of  strength  in  the  struggle 
against  Lithuania,  were  to  be  cut  away,  Lithuania  must  inevitably  accept  Chris- 
tianity. Then  only  could  the  power  of  the  lioman  Chureli,  \vliich  was  stUl  the 
decisive  force  in  Euroj^e,  be  inad.i;  nseful.  The  fact  that  Jagiello  with  his  \vh.>I(> 
people  resolved  to  accept  Christianity  shows  that,  in  spite  of  his  low  moral  char- 
acter, he  was  a  far-sighted  statesman. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  year  1385  a  Lithuanian  embassy  to  Cracow  formally 
asked  lledwig's  hand  for  their  prince  Jagiello.  No  decision  could  be  made  with- 
out consulting Hedwig's  mother;  and  messengers  were  therefore  sent  to Elizabetlu 
The  dishke  felt  by  tlie  J^Iagyars  ior  SigLsmuud  and  WiUiam  caused  a  decision 
in  &vour  of  Jagiella  It  was  certainly  wiUtdmwn  again,  and  William  himself 
appeared  in  Cracow,  where  romantic  love  passages  took  place  between  him  and 
the  young  queen.  But  any  opposition  was  wrecked  on  the  firmness  of  tlie  Poli.-*h 
grandees.  On  Pebruary  12,  1386,  Jagiello  made  his  entry  into  Cracow  after  he 
had  accepted  all  the  conditions  proposed.  He  promised  to  throw  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  all  his  still  unbaptised  brothers  and  relations, 
all  the  noLU?:-,  nnd  all  the  iuh:dj;t;mts  of  his  country,  rich  or  poor,  and  to  devote 
Ilia  treasures  to  the  tise  of  both  kingdoms.  Purthcr,  he  promised  to  pay  Duke 
William  of  Austria  the  forfeit  of  two  hundred  thousand  guldens,  which  was 
entailed  by  the  repudiation  of  the  maniage  contract,  to  make  good  at  his  own 
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cost  all  the  encroachments  and  curtailments  to  which  the  Polish  Empire  had  been 
mbjeoted,  to  leleaae  all  Polish  prisoners  of  either  sex.  and  to  unite  for  ever  his 

Lithuanian  and  Russian  dominions  with  the  Polish  crown.  Everything  now 
depended  on  Hedwig.  It  was  plainly  put  to  her  that  she  would  not  only  ser^'e 
her  own  country^  but  would  perform  a  meritorious  action  in  the  sight  of  God,  if 
a  whole  region  vas  won  for  Christianity  through  her  tnstrnmentidity.  Besides 
this,  the  news  from  Hungary  must  have  forced  Hedwig  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion, where  the  royal  power  was  irrievously  itiii'erillcd,  and  her  mother's  life  in 
danger.  On  February  15  Jagiello  was  baptised,  together  with  those  of  his 
brothers  and  kinsmen  who  were  present.  The  office  of  sponsor,  whicli  liad 
been  declined  by  the  Grand  Master  Conrad  of  Botenstein  (1382-1390)»  fell  to 
Vladislav  of  Oppeln ;  whence  Jagiello  received  in  baptism  the  name  of  A'ladis- 
lav(Tl).  Then  followed  the  inarriR^e  and  the  coronation  (March  4,  1386).  After 
that,  Wigand  the  king's  brother  married  the  daughter  of  Vladislav  of  Oppeln, 
Prince  Janusz  of  Batibor  married  Helene,  niece  ot  the  king,  and  Prince  Ziemko  of 
Masovia  the  king's  sister,  Alexandra.  Vladislav  II  Jagiello  of  Lithuania  was  not 
at  first  heiedstary  monarch  of  Poland,  bnt  merely  prince  consort  and  r^nt  of  the 
empire. 

There  is  no  more  important  event  in  the  historj*  of  the  Polish  people,  with  the 
exoeption  of  tiie  couTersion  to  Christianity,  than  the  union  of  Lithuania  -witb 
Poland,  whioh  was  completed  in  the  year  1386.  It  gave  a  quite  different  aspect  to 
the  Eastern  qnft.stion,  and  completely  chanp;o<l  the  eoiir«o  nf  history.  Poland,  itself 
too  small  to  play  any  part  in  the  midst  of  powerful  neighbours,  had  first  leant  upon 
Hungary.  But  that  policy  bad  niA  proved  to  their  advantage ;  the  Uns,  who 
then  stood  on  a  higher  plane  of  culture,  had  treated  Poland  as  a  province.  Besides 
that,  Polish  interests,  especially  as  again-^t  tli  -  Order,  had  l>een  neglecd  d. 
Poland  and  Lithuania  had  now  hardlv  anvtiiijiK  more  tn  fnar  from  the  Teutonic 
Kuights.  Indeed,  the  Order,  wlieu  dealing  with  a  Chri.siiauised  Lithuania,  lost 
ita  raiton  t^tre.  Soon  not  merely  the  Emperor,  but  the  Pope,  declared  publicly 
the  Order  had  now  fulfilled  its  task.  Later  Popes  forbade  the  ox;  i  ditions  among 
the  lieathen  and  any  injury  to  Lithuania.  A  cent  m  y  had  hnrd]y  t  laji^od  after  the 
baptism  of  Jagiello  when  the  plan  came  up  that  the  Knights  should  be  trans- 
planted to  Podolia,  and  be  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 
Besides  this,  the  position  of  Poland  in  the  new'  treaty  with  Lithuaztia  W6»  far 
more  favonraldn  than  had  been  the  ca'se  in  tho  treaty  with  Tlnnc^nr}'.  Poland  now 
stood  higlier  in  every  respect  than  Lithuania.  Furtiier,  Jagiello,  a  thoroughly 
selfish  cliaracter,  had,  in  return  for  the  crown  of  Polaud,  formally  given  up  his 
country  to  the  Poles.  Poland  wa.s  the  recipient,  Lithuania  the  donor,  if  we  disre* 
gard  the  free  constitution,  the  new  religion,  and  the  culture  which  the  Poles  had 
to  give  to  the  Lithiinnian^.  nenci  fnrwar  1  the-  will  of  the  Polish  kin<j  \vn=;  nil 
important  in  Lithuania,  or  rather,  since  he  himself  was  of  little  consequence,  the 
will  of  the  Polish  daekta  and  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Lithuania,  tliree  times  as 
laige  as  Poland,  sank  into  an  appanage  of  the  Polish  crown.  HiUierto  there  had 
been  in  Eastern  Europe  three  political  centres,  Poland,  Lithtmnia,  and  Russia,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Tartars,  but  now  the  largest  of  them,  Lithuania,  suddenly  ceased  to 
exist.  Henceforward  only  Poland  and  Russia  confronted  each  other,  and  the  time 
was  approaching  when  the  question  would  be  decided  whidi  of  tiie  two  was  to 
dominate  Eastern  Europe. 
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Vri\ex\  the  fir«t  frosts  came  in  the  winter  of  1386-1387,  Jagiollo,  nrcompanii  d 
by  priuces  and  grandees,  aud  by  numerous  priests  and  Pranciscau  monks  as  spir- 
itual lesders  of  the  undeitaking,  marched  to  his  home  in  order,  according  to  his 
promise,  to  baptise  his  subjects.  At  the  heginning  of  January,  1387,  when  the 
ice  built  firm  briil<,'e.<5  pvprvwhero  in  that  countrj*  of  rivers,  lrike<,  and  marshes,  the 
Polish  mission  ajipcared  at  Wilna.  It  was  just  after  the  long  autumn  festivities, 
a  tiine  when  liie  supplies  of  the  Lithuanians  began  to  fail.  The  uiissionaries, 
however,  brought  a  quantity  of  com,  new  white  linen  robee,  and  other  presents  for 
those  about  to  lie  baptised,  and  appeared  in  state  just  as  Otto,  the  apostle  of 
Pomerania,  had  formerly  done.  The  will  of  thp  prince  hnd  Ptill  more  weight  in 
Lithuania.  Besides  thL»,  Vladislav  Jagiellu,  in  order  to  win  over  the  nobles,  con- 
ferred on  all  Catholic  Boyars,  as  from  February  20, 1387,  all  the  liberties  wfai^ 
the  Polish  nobility  possessed  (the  "  Polish  right This  was  the  first  charter  of 
Lithuania.  Cf>ncurrciitly  the  C  itholic  Chnreli  was  or«nn!Sod  by  the  creation  and 
Splendid  endowment  of  a  bisliopric  at  Wilna,  witli  st;v. n  parish  churches  at  Mied- 
nicki,  Meszagole,  Wilkomierz,  Krevo,  Niemerczyn,  Hajucvo,  and  Obolcza.  The 
first  bishop  was  the  Franciscan  Vasylo,  a  Pole,  formerly  confessor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  th«Mi  bishop  of  Sereth.  The  wooden  iiuam>  of  the  god  Perkunas 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  town  of  Wilna.  The  flames  of  the  unap- 
proachabla  Zniez  (p.  439)  still  darted  forth  on  the  oak-planted  square  sa  the  mis- 
sionary procession  came  up  the  hill,  suiging  holy  songs.  The  sacred  oaks  were 
fellt  d,  the  "pternal"  firt^  was  qufnched.  A  thundering  Te  Dann  announced  to 
the  people  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Not  a  hand  was  raised  to  protect  the  old  gotls. 
Men  and  women  were  then  led  to  the  river,  and  whole  companies  received  one 
name  each,  such  as  Stanvl,  Matnlis,  Piotealis,  Januli^  Sxezepulis  (feminine  Jadznila. 
etc.).  Distingiu'slied  T5r»yars  were  baptised  sinLjly.  The  '^nme  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  surrounding  country.  The  number  of  tliose  wlio  were  then  V-ap- 
tised  is  put  at  tlurty  tliousand.  By  the  end  of  July,  1387,  Jagiello  was  again  in 
Cracow,  and  informed  the  Pope  that  Lithuania  was  converted.  ^  Among  all 
kings  of  the  world  thou,  dear  son,  boldest  the  first  place  in  our  heart,"  answered 
Urban  VI,  who.se  sternness  in  1 378  caused  the  great  schipm.  P)Ut  when  he  fur- 
ther said, "  Ilejoice,  my  son,  that  thou  hast  been  found  again  like  a  hidden  treasure 
and  bast  escaped  destrtHstion,'*  these  words,  transfemd  to  the  political  world,  aptly 
represented  the  true  state  of  afTaixs.  Evan  in  Germany  there  was  a  prophecj 
current  that  all  states  would  disappear  cro'pt  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Various  petty  stat^  of  Eastern  Europe  uow  sought  support  from  the  newly 
created  empire  of  Poland-Lithuania;  Hungary,  feat  example,  was  just  theo  crip> 
pled  by  internal  disturbances.  Soon  after  the  coronatum  the  petty  prinoea  of 
North  Pinssia,  mostly  vns^als  of  Lithuania,  began  to  do  homage  to  the  now  power- 
ful Grand  Duke.  While  Vladislav  Jagiello  still  remained  in  Lithuania,  Hedwig 
personally  received  the  homage  of  JEled  Russia,  which,  since  the  times  of  Casi- 
mir  the  Great,  belonged  half  to  the  Hungarian,  half  to  the  Polish  crown,  but 
had  received  from  Lewis  the  Great  a  Magyar  Starost-General.  In  Lemberg 
the  brothers  Peter  and  Roman,  who,  as  Vuivods  of  Jloldavia,  were,  properly 
speaking,  Hungarian  vassals,  did  homage  to  the  Liihuauiau ;  the  Metro|iolitan 
Cyprian  of  Kiev  read  out  the  formula  of  the  oath  acoordhsg  to  the  Orthodox 
rites.  In  the  year  1390  a  second  Hungarian  vassal,  Prince  Mircea  the  Elder  of 
Wallachia  (p.  356),  did  homage.   In  the  coarse  of  the  next  yean  the  Yoivods 
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of  Bessarabia  and  Transylvania  did  the  same,  and  their  successors  renewed  this 
oath.  In  the  north  the  fear  of  t!ie  rrorinan-Livonian  Order  and  of  Moscow,  in  the 
south  the  fear  of  the  Turks,  drove  those  small  prince>'  to  peek  refuge  under  the 
^reat  ruler.  The  sphere  of  the  mliueuce  of  I'ulaud-Litiiuaiiia  e.\pauded  now  from 
«ea  to  aea. 

Meanwhile  the  Teutonic  (Met  had  acquired  more  and  more  territory  by  pur- 
chase and  treaty.  It  roused  up  opposition  agftin*tt  Vladislav  Jagiello  at  Home 
aud  at  every  European  court.  The  situation  became  especially  grave,  since  iu 
aveiy  negotiation  it  oonstantljr  invoked  the  intenrentfon  of  the  empire,  and 
required  actual  obedience  from  Lithuanian  princes.  Vladislav  of  Oppelii  submit- 
ted to  the  Grand  Master  of  Wallenrod  himself  (1391-1393)  a  scheme  for  the  par- 
tition of  Poland.  Poland-Lithuania  was-,  howevor,  not  free  from  blame.  In  dire 
straits  treaties  were  made  with  the  Ivuij^his  aud  some  territory  was  actually 
ceded;  but  there  vas  bitter  feeling  against  every  arbiteator,  who  aairigned  the 
land  in  qnestion  to  the  Germans.  There  was  no  rupture  to  be  feared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Hedwig,  whose  father,  Lewis,  had  been  a  patron  of  the  Order.  But 
after  her  death  (1399)  the  decision  could  not  long  be  postponed.  VVitold, 
Jagiello's  cousin,  was  especially  eager  for  war.  In  the  year  1410  Germany  had 
three  kings  or  emperors,  Wenzel,  Jost,  and  Sigismund  (p.  256),  and  would  there- 
fore brin;4  no  help  to  the  Order.  Lithuania  onli>led  Bohemian  mercenaries  and 
secured  the  aid  of  the  Tartars  ;  Witold  incited  liie  Samaiten  country  to  revolt, 
although  lie  had  previously  given  one  imndred  aud  titty  hostages  to  the  Older. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  these  poor  wretchea  except  to  hang  themselves  on  the 
doora  of  their  prisons.   The  Russian  vassals  of  Lithuania  marohed  also  to  their 

assistance.  Neverthelep?*,  the  operations  were  by  no  means  easy.  The  Teutonic 
Order,  then  the  only  power  iu  Europe  which  could  mobilise  its  forces  iu  a  fort- 
night, bad  splendid  artillery,  exceUent  cavahy,  and  a  large  body  of  meroenariee  at 
its  disposaL  In  culture  it  stood  then  on  a  distinctly  higher  level  than  Poland. 
The  Grand  blaster  Ulrich  von  Jungingen  anticipated  Poland  with  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  first  enirnfj;emGut  took  place  in  the  terriior}-  of  the  Order  at  Griiu- 
wald  aud  Tauneuberg  on  July  15,  1410;  the  army  of  the  Order  was  annihilated. 
The  Polish  army  for  the  first  time  sang  the  Te  Vmm  (boffarodgiea)  in  the  Polish 
language.  The  chief  credit  of  the  victory  belongs  to  WitokL  Dlugosz,  bther  of 
the  celebrated  historian,  aud  Zbiguew  Olesnieki,  later  bishop  of  Orarow  and  first 
statesman  of  Poland,  took  part  iu  the  battle.  Contemporaries  probably  real- 
ised the  far-reaching  cftects  of  this  event  more  than  the  writers  of  the  present  day; 
John  Dlugosz,  soon  after  1457,  urged  that  the  spoils  (Bandma  Prutenorum) 
.should  be  kept  for  ever  in  the  Church,  and  that  tlu-  anniversary  should  be  com- 
memorated in  perpetuity.  The  Order,  it  is  true,  tried  its  fortune  repeatedly  after- 
^  wards,  but  always  witliout  success.  If  Vlachslav  II  Jagiello  had  been  a  tiue 
soldier  he  could  have  easily  made  himself  master  of  Marienburg,  for  treachery  was 
rife.  Many  of  the  Knights  collected  their  money  and  ootids  and  fled  tO  Germany, 
The  writer  who  completed  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Land  of  Prussia  (commenced  by 
Johann  von  Poailge,  an  official  of  Riesenburg  (Pomerania),  deceased  iu  1405)  laments 
the  fact  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  favourable  treaty  of  Thorn  on  February  1, 
1411,  the  hH  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  inevitable.  The  Eteetoial  CoUege  rec- 
ommended the  protection  of  the  Order  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  Charlee  VI 
of  France  issued  a  warning  to  Poland ;  but  such  steps  were  of  little  avaiL 
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With  the  collapse  of  the  power  of  the  Order,  the  infliiLuce  of  Oerinany,  both 
national  and  political,  on  East^rti  Europe  was  broken.  The  empire  lost  its  magic 
charm  there,  while  Poland  became  a  great  Europeau  j-iower ;  the  Uossite  move- 
in«nt»  for  examidA,  only  became  possible  after  1410.  The  SUvotiic  spirit  grew  so 
strong  that  ev< n  German  culture  could  not  hold  its  own.  The  ellect  of  the  year 
i:?86,  enhancetl  by  the  year  1-ilO,  thus  siguilifs  an  importatit  crisis  for  the 
Western  and  Northern  Slavs,  whose  subjugation  would  ceruiiuly  otherwise  have 
lieen  aecorapUBhed.  as  well  as  a  rerival  of  the  Slavonic  movement.  Vladislav  TL 
Jagiello  and  Hi-dwij;  had  dotie  great  services  iu  raising  the  level  of  Polish  civili- 
zation. Hi  ihvig  first  endowed  a  (  olL  rrp  nt  tli«'  I'liiversity  of  Prague  for  such 
Lithuanians  as  studied  theology  there,  and  then  obtained  permission  from  Pope 
Boniface  IX  to  fomid  a  theological  faculty  in  Cracow.  Finally  she  left  her  for- 
tune to  the  University  of  Cracow,  so  that  in  the  year  1400  it  was  able  to  leave  the 
hamlet  of  Bnvol,  near  Cracow,  and  settle  in  its  own  biiihlitit^'s  iti  tli''  city.  The 
king  himself  and  the  highest  officials  registered  their  names  as  the  first  among 
two  hundred  students.  Peter  Wysz  began  with  lectures  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  AftefT  1410  it  was  possible  to  equip  the  university  still  better,  and  it  soon 
flourished.  Nicholas  Copernicus  studied  theology,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy  t!iere  in  1491.    Schools  were  provided,  rhitr  he?  Imilt.  art  studied. 

The  Pomerauiun  ilnke  Bogulakv,  formerly  an  ally  ot  the  Urvler,  now  did 
homage  to  the  Polish  king.  Duke  Ernest  the  Iron  of  Styiia,  Oarmthia,  and 
Carniola,  a  brotljer  of  tliat  William  (t  1406)  who  met  with  such  humiliating 
treatment  in  13S5  (p.  408 >.  went  to  Cracow  in  1412,  concluded  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  w^ith  Poland,  and  married  a  niece  of  the  kiug,  the  daughter  of 
Ztemko  of  Masovia,  Oimbnrgis  (Cecilia  or  Cymbarka ;  f  1429),  who  created  a  sen- 

'  m  by  IvM-  j  liy-ical  strength,  beauty,  and  her  "large  lif>f^."  She  hecanie  in 
14 1. J  the  mother  of  Emperor  Frederic  III,  and  tlin*:  faftt-r  tlie  horc-ihifiry  Ci>un- 
tess  Johanna  von  Pfirdt,  who  died  in  1351)  the  second  great  ancestress  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg ;  at  the  same  time  she  attained  a  similarly  high  dignity  in 
the  house  of  W^ettiu,  since  her  daughter  llaigaretba  (f  1480)  was  umrried  to  the 
elector  Freii'Tic  II  th'.;  Clement.  The  einppror  Si^ismnnd  liini.'^L-lf,  who  ev(?n 
before  Tannenberg  had  invaded  the  Cracoviau  territory,  concluded  a  truce  with 
Poland,  and  from  November  8,  1412,  pledged  the  thirteen  towns  of  the  Zips  dis- 
trict (p.  404)  to  Vladislav  Jagiello.  In  fact,  just  when  the  Hussite  movement 
was  at  its  height,  embn.ssi('<  nppoarod  several  times  in  Cracow  to  offer  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  also  to  the  Polish  kmg. 

But  this  scheme,  like  the  further  progress  of  Poland,  was  wrecked  on  the  j»er- 
sonality  of  the  king.  Vladislav  II  Jagiello,  uneducated  and  sensual,  without 
energy  and  deficient  in  military  ability,  was  not  the  man  who  might  have  served 
a  cTcnt  empire,  bunlciKtl  with  a  difficult  constitution  in  critical  times,  although 
from  his  position  83  (»rand  Duke  of  Lithuania  he  was  invaluable  as  a  visible  sign 
of  the  union  and  was  clever  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  situation.  He 
was,  besides,  too  indifferent  in  most  matters.  His  nobles,  especially  the  hi'^hops, 
managetl  everything.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  pn^gre^s  is  observable  in  him  if  w© 
picture  him  to  ourselves  how  lie  once  bad  governed  despotically  as  a  pagan ;  ho 
now  had  to  rule  a  Catholic  ]i(>op1e  within  almost  constitutional  limits.  Tnn»> 
planted  to  another  soil,  hts  disposition  underwent  a  change;  from  a  rade  baxw 
bacian  he  became  a  8oft>hearted  and  absolutely  effeminate  chaiactra;   He  towered 
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above  the  princes  of  ^Ioscow»  fw  example,  in  ettltnre.   Illuminated  by  tlie  gloiy 

of  a  great  victon',  aud  as  the  suzerain  of  many  princp?,  hf  Inved  to  appear  in 
magnificent  state,  like  l)is  brother-in-law  Sigismund,  for  whom  he  always  showed 
a  certain  weakness.  He  rode  with  a  suite  of  one  buodred  knights  and  an  escort 
of  six  thoasand  or  eight  thoosand  horse.   He  was  so  generous  that  the  story  ran 

in  the  territorj'  of  the  Order  that  he  had  won  the  Polish  crown  by  bribery,  and 
his  successors  completely  sqtinndeved  the  crown  lands.  Vlailislav  J.vjirllo  was 
four  times  married.  After  the  death  of  Hedwig  (1399)  ho  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Cilli,  a  granddaughter  of  Cnsimir  the  Great  and  sister  of  that 
Barbara  who,  having  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Sigismund  in  140S,  died 
as  empress  widow  in  I  t'll;  next,  Elizabeth  Granovska;  and,  finany  (1  }22),  he 
espoused,  through  the  mediation  of  W'itold,  the  Russian  princess  Solie  Dlfzanska 
of  Kiev  (t  1461).  He  died  on  May  31,  1434,  at  Grodek,  having  almost  attaint 
the  age  of  eighty-six  yean. 

(b)  The  First  Jafjcllom. — His  successor",  called  after  him  Jag(i)elIons,  ruled 
in  Poland  until  1572  as  elective,  not  hereditary,  kings.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Poland  reached  the  highest  point  in  her  political  Irbtor}-,  while  in  the  sixteendli 
her  civilisation  was  at  its  zenith. 

Some  years  after  the  dr-ath  nf  \'I;uli>lav  IT  Jn;^it'1L'>,  w]in  had  left  two  fon?, 
Vladislav  (III)  and  Casiuiir  (,1V'  Andreas),  an  Hungarian  embassy  apjK'ared  in 
Poland  in  1440  which  offered  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  to  Vladislav  III,  a  boy  of 
barely  fifteen  years.  Fear  of  the  Turks  had  caused  this  reoonrse  to  powerful 
Poland,  This  time  not  :;  rely  the  notibles  of  the  national  partVi  but  also  th^ 
bishops,  even  Olesnicki  of  t  'lacmv,  the  all-powerful  leader  of  Poli-^h  poli(  y,  coun- 
selled acceptance  of  the  oUer.  it  was  worth  the  struggle  against  the  unbeliev- 
ers. Poland  also  had  interests  in  the  south.  This  led,  therefore,  to  the  first  war 
(p.  134)  ;iu;.i!nst  the  Osmans.  The  young  king  fell  at  Varna  l  u  November  10, 
1444.  The  Hungarians  had,  it  is  true,  chosen  Matthias  foivimis  king  in  1458, 
and  the  Poheniians,  George  of  Podiebrad.  But  after  the  deatii  of  the  two,  the 
Bohemians  tirst.  and  then  the  Hungarians,  by  the  choice  of  Vladimir  (11),  a  son 
of  Casimir  (of.  the  genealogical  tree  on  p.  387),  fell  back  upon  the  house  of  the 
Jagellons.  This  family  retained  the  crowns  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia 
until  152fi,  whm  Lewis  I-IF,  son  of  Vladislav  IT,  fell  as  the  last  of  the  Bohemian- 
Hungarian  branch  at  Mohacz  (cf.  pp.  150,  270,  and  3S7). 

More  important  for  the  Polish  Empire  than  the  acquisition  of  the  crowns 
of  B<»ht  niia  and  Hungary  was  the  victorious  advance  to  the  Baltic.  The  Teu- 
tonic Knights  liad  ofti'ii  tried  after  1410  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Poland  was 
compelled  to  wage  a  tedious  war  against  them  durini,'  the  years  1420-1430 ;  the 
campaign  flagged  greatly.  But  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  could  not  bo  staved 
off.  The  estates  of  the  country,  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  Knights,  took  up 
a  hostile  atUtnde;  the  "  Lizard  League  "  founded  in  1397,  and  the  Prussian  league 
of  1440,  were  openly  and  secretly  aimed  against  the  Order.  Men  took  courage 
and  tried  to  effect  a  rupture.  After  the  emperor  Frederic  III  in  1453  had  issued 
the  command  that  the  league  was  to  be  dissolved,  the  latter  resolved  to  submit 
to  the  Polish  king,  Casimir  IV  (Andreas).  In  February,  1454,  twelve  members 
of  the  Icagm?  appeared  in  Cracow  and  offered  the  Polish  king  the  possession  of 
Prussia.    Cardinal  Olesnicki  tried  to  dissuade  him.   But  Casimir  accepted  it 
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without  hesitation  and  immediately  nominated  t}ie  spokesman  of  the  Knights 
of  tlie  Lizard,  Hans  von  Baisen,  to  he  governor,  awarded  to  tlie  Prussian  estates 
the  rights  of  salvage,  etc.,  and  freed  the  towns  from  the  harbour  dues  known  as 
poundage.  The  Order,  again  defeated  and  actually  driven  out  of  Maiieoburg, 
was  forced  to  accept  on  October  19, 1466,  the  unpalatable  second  treaty  of  Thorn. 
The  whole  of  Western  Pnis«in,  with  Mnrienburg,  Thorn,  Danzig,  Elbing,  and  Kulm, 
fell  to  Poland,  and  Ludwig  von  Ehrlichshausen  (1449-1469)  was  compelled  to 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  East  Pru.ssia.  Every  Gmud 
Maater,  six  montha  after  hta  election,  was  to  swear  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  king 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  and  in  return  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Polish 
Diet  at  tlie  left  hand  of  the  k'ln^  was  guaranteed  to  liiin.  The  Master  was  to 
recognise  no  superior  (Poland  excepted)  but  Uie  Pope,  and  to  conclude  no  aUiancee 
or  treaties  without  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Prussia  and  Poland  were  to  remain 
united  forever.  Immediately  afterwards  "suitable  persons"  from  the  subjects  of 
the  Polish  kingdom  were  added  to  the  Prussian  houses  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
on  riinditinu  they  should  not  compose  more  tlian  lialf  tho  nietnlM'rs  of  the  Order, 
but  should  be  also  eligible  to  half  the  oiiices  of  the  Order.  Tiie  Grand  Muister 
further  oould  not  be  deprived  of  hia  office  without  the  king's  knowledge.  A  long 
chapter  in  Polish  history  was  thus  closed.  "  With  reluctance  I  saw,"  said  Dlugosz, 
"  how  Polish  territory  hitherto  was  divided  among  different  nations,  and  I  count 
myself  and  my  contemporaries  happy  in  having  been  allowed  to  live  to  see  thia 
territory  won  back  again."  Poland  thus  obtained  a  latge  town  population,  of 
which  she  had  long  and  deeply  felt  the  want  The  possession  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula  and  a  firm  foothijld  on  the  Baltic  Sea  was  of  iiifStimaVde  value  to 
Pnlatiil,  although  slie  did  not  use  this  circumstance  as  much  as  might  have  \>ppi\ 
advantageous  for  the  development  ot  her  trade,  nor  succeed  iu  making  the 
townsfolk  Polish. 

B.  The  Internal  Development  of  Poland  and  its  Relation  to  Lithuania 

More  important  for  Poland  than  its  foreign  relations  was  the  internal  devrdop- 
meut,  that  is  the  development  of  the  constitution  iu  the  young  dual  monarchy  and 
the  other  relations  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  chief  task  was  to  secure 
toe  all  future  time  the  union  which  had  early  been  aooompanied  by  such  great  sue- 
cp«scs.  The  solution  of  this  and  many  otlicr  problems  devolved  upon  Poland  aS 
the  moiety  uf  the  whole  which  was  most  developed  in  civilization  and  politics. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  foundation  on  which  the  constitution  was  to 
be  based.  The  Catholic  religion  was  certainly  the  standard,  1^  which  all  reforms 
jnust  be  tested.  This  fundamental  idea  had  already  been  expressed  in  the  docu> 
ment  of  February  20,  1387,  in  wliich  the  Polish  rights  were  only  granted  to  Cath- 
olic Lithuanians ;  a  special  article  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  any  man  who  left 
the  Cbtholic  faith  should  ipso  faeto  lose  all  privileges.  In  order  that  the  Church 
might  grow  in  the  future,  marriage  between  the  Eoman  Catholio  Lithuanians  and 
members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  was  forbidden;  if,  however,  the  pnrties  had 
secretly  maniod,  the  Oreek  party  was  to  be  c-ompelled  to  accept  conversion.  The 
Bou-Caiiiuiic  populuLiun  was  excluded,  therefore,  from  all  privileges. 
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(a)  Witold  and  the  Constitution  of  ffdrodlo.  —  But  this  policy  of  degrading 
the  non-Catholic  population,  intelligible  and  \vi<e  it  was  in  itself,  provoked  bit- 
teroess  in  the  Lithuanian  and  Kussiau  districts  and  commotions  in  the  adjoining 
states  When  Jagiello  was  in  Oraoow  in  1386  he  had»  in  order  to  secure  litliu- 
ania,  transferred  the  grand  ducad  office  to  his  brother  Skirg(i)ello.  One  danger 
threatened,  however:  his  counin  WitoM  (pp.  400  and  502),  who  had  only  obtained 
Grodno,  seemed  eminently  dissatistied  witii  the  new  turn  of  events.  He  entered 
into  secret  connections  not  only  with  the  Order,  but  also  with  the  Grand  Duke 
Vaflsilij  Dmitri jevitch  of  Moaooir,  and  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Sophia. 
The  cousin  brought  his  Kussiau  bride  home  in  the  face  of  the  express  prohibition 
of  the  king.  An  alliance  of  Lithuania  with  Moscow  influoucod  for  the  first  tijno 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  relations.  The  distinction  between  tlie  Komau  and  tlte  Greek 
foith  became  the  more  noticeable,  since  Lithuania  definitely  inclined  toward  the 
side  of  the  latter.  Witold  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  marriage  to  sur- 
prise Wilna.  Jagielh),  who  suspectpf!  even  his  hn»ther,  \vli<»  liidongfd  to  the  Greek 
faith,  thought  it  best  to  win  over  VVitokl  to  his  \Aans.  The  latter  ha]ipened  to  be 
in  the  territorj*  of  tlie  Order  when  Bishop  lleury  of  Flock  came  to  him  on  a  secret 
mission  from  Jagidhx  Witold  accepted  the  offer,  effected  a  recondliaticm  with 
Jagiello  and  Hedwig  at  Ostrov  in  Volhynia,  and  received  the  grand  ducal  title, 
while  Skirgiello  was  sent  to  Kiev.  From  that  day  Witold  remained  so  loyal, 
to  the  Catholic  Church  at  least,  that  Pope  John  XXIII  conferred  on  him  later 
the  title  of  viearim  eeelegug. 

The  case  was  different  with  his  loyalty  to  the  Polisli  L  rcwn.  The  sulx>rdinate 
position  which  his  native  land  now  tonk  as  regards  P<»laud,  and  perhaps  also  tlie 
flight  inflicted  upon  the  Orthodox  ('hurch,  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  must  have 
chagriued  a  typical  Lithuanian  like  Witold.  Tlie  great  campaign  which  he  pre- 
pared against  the  Tartars  throws  a  peculiar  light  on  his  pditical  plans.  He  fed 
himself  with  the  thought  of  bringing  the  Kns.sian  principalities  under  his  suprem- 
acy in  order  finally  to  make  even  Poland  dependent  on  Lithtiania.  But  if  he 
wished  to  subjugate  Moscow,  which  was  then  growing,  the  Tartar  jiower  must  lirst 
be  crashed.  He  was  defeated,  however,  on  the  Vorslda  in  1399.  His  hopes,  so  far 
as  they  had  travelled  in  tliat  direction,  were  buried  in  that  reverse. 

The  buttle  on  the  Vorskla  was  tlierefore  mornentons  not  mdy  fur  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  but  also  for  all  Eastern  Kurope.  Above  all  it  ])Iaeed  Litliuania  in  a 
lower  position  towards  Poland.  The  depi^ssed  \Vilold  now  resolved  to  tighten 
the  bond  with  P<^d  and  hurried  to  the  king  at  Cracow.  Now  for  the  first  time 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  countries  was  seriously  carried  out  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1401  Witold  assembled  liis  Boyars  and  Pufsian  vassal  princes  at  Wilna; 
they  all  pledged  themselves  to  help  Poland  with  all  their  forces  and  take  measures 
that,  if  Witold  died,  the  whole  dominions,  inherited  and  acquired,  should  dcToIve 
on  Vladislav  Jagiello.  Witold  renewed  his  oath  of  homage,  and  the  other  princes 
fidlowed  his  lead;  .'>vidrig(i)ello  alone  appended,  as  the  ehronieler  of  the  Order 
relates,  "  an  illegal  seal "  to  the  document  in  order  to  testify  to  his  rehictance. 
Immediately  afterwards  tiie  Pulisli  diguiiaiies  held  an  assembly  on  their  side  at 
Badom  on  March  11,  and  equally  gave  the  promise  that  they  would  support  Lithu- 
ania, and  after  the  death  of  Vladislav  Jagiello  would  not  ehn  t  a  king  without 
Witold's  knowledge.  If  a  personal  union  was  concluded  in  138ti,  a  constitutional 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  now  effected.   The  advantage  lay  with  Poland; 
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Lithuania  was  to  be  independent  only  during  the  lifetime  oi  Witold,  thai  it  would 
be  incorporated  with  the  crown  of  Poland. 

When  the  oommon  danger  threatening  from  the  Teutonio  Order  had  been  dis- 
pelled after  the  great  victory  of  1410,  it  seemed  as  if  the  union  would  break  up,  for 
Wit  old  believed  that  he  was  strong  enough  single-handed.  Since  the  roli'^b 
statesmen  had  at  times  almost  spared  the  Order,  they  might  nearly  be  suspected 
of  having  intentionally  wished  to  keep  the  neoe38ity  of  an  alliance  with  Poland 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lithuaniana.  Witold  for  his  part  valued  West- 
ern civilizritinn  t'  o  hi<Thly  n<i'.  t  i  form  a  true  estimate  <>f  its  blessings.  But  if  he 
wished  to  raise  bis  country  to  the  plane  of  a  European  st^iie,  it  was  essential  to 
make  his  people  Oatholics.  Catholicism  had  yet  another  charm  for  him,  —  it  was 
the  religion  of  ebivalr}*.  Witold  had  already  dubbed  several  of  his  men  as 
knights  ;  b\it  now  a  creation  of  knights  on  a  lai-ge  scale  was  planned.  The  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  nobles  hurried  in  crowds  to  Horodlo  on  the  Bug  (1413),  Each 
Polish  clan  adopted  a  Catholic  Lithuanian  Boyar,  who  tliea  received  the  family 
name,  the  arms,  and  all  rights  of  the  members  of  that  Polish  family;  thus,  for 
exani['le,  the  palatine  of  Wilna,  Monvid,  becamo  a  member  of  the  Leliva  family, 
and  iKne  tlu'  game  arras  as  Jasko  of  Tarni>\v.  Witold  himself  named  forty-seven 
Boyars  as  the  most  worthy.  The  i>ersoual  union  of  1386  and  the  constitutional 
union  of  1401  were  thus  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  brotherhood  betweoi  the 
two  nations.  All  earlier  enactments  were  renewed,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the 
impending  incorporation  of  Lithuania  were  so  far  arranged  that  it  vrm  resolved  to 
undertake  for  administrative  purposes  a  new  partition  of  the  Lithuanian  territory 
on  the  Polish  model 

Vladislav  II  JagieUo  on  this  occasion  increased  the  fundamental  privileges  of 
the  nnbility  by  an  enactment  of  pieat  iruportanec  for  the  future.  Henceforward  all 
nobles  of  I'oland  and  Lithuania  were  to  have  the  rights  whenever  it  was  necessary, 
holding  meetings  and  parliaments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm  with  the  sanction 
of  the  king,  at  Lublin,  Parczov,  or  some  other  suitable  place.  By  this  enactment 
the  Polish  piuliiirnent.  as  it  is  styled  in  the  charter,  was  le^^ally  recognised,  and  the 
chief  power  in  the  state  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  While  this  new  parlia- 
mentary constitution  implied  for  Poland  an  enlaigement  of  existing  rights,  it  was 
something  quite  new  for  Lithuaniat  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  an  absolute 
monarch. 

The  Liihuauiaus,  in  return  for  their  adi^ptinn  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
surrender  of  political  independence,  received  the  same  liberties  and  tlie  same  con- 
stitution as  the  Poles,  whose  arms  they  wwe  permitted  to  bear  as  brothers^  Their 
political  loss  was  compensated  1  y  their  newly  acquired  influence  on  the  general 
affairs  of  the  empire.  The  two  other  ai  hievpinents  of  the  Lithuanians,  at  any  rate, 
proved  illusive.  The  greatest  corruption  then  prevailed  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church ;  the  Husaite  and  the  Protestant  movemmts  soon  disturbed  it  Neverthe- 
less Christianity  liad  not  yet  lost  all  its  strength.  But  chivalry  was  waning ;  it 
had  already  become  untenal'le  on  militarj',  economic,  and  social  grounds,  and 
from  the  advance  of  civilization.  Lithuania  bad  only  just  laboriously  introduced 
what  Western  Europe  had  already  begun  to  discard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  Horodlo  is  of  first-dafls  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  civilization  and  hiitnry  generally.  Itf  mo  prominent  charac- 
teristic is  the  accentuation  of  Catholicity.   The  Polish  statesmen  tried  to  solve 
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their  main  coDStitutional  problem  by  the  example  of  Western  Europe.  Di  1  the}- 
.succeed  ?  The  constitutionf:-  of  the  West  were  eqtially  based  on  a  Catholic  foun- 
daUuu;  but  their  aucceij^ii  wu^  uui  luuuuceii  by  ihe  exibiuucti  of  a  uou-CathoUc 
el«inenth  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  had  two  struts  religious  patties  side  by  sid& 
That  no  account  was  taken  of  the  Greek  faith  was  attributable  to  the  ideas  of 
Western  Europe;  but  a  p<ditical  reason  for  this  was  adduced.  "  Difference  of  faith 
produces  diti'ereuce  o£  sympathies."  But  subsecjuently  friction  was  produced  by 
this,  and  rebellions  broke  out.  Moseov,  seizing  on  this  weak  spot  in  the  armour 
of  Poland,  proclaimed  herself  the  protector  of  the  Orthodox  faith  and  brought 
Poland  to  the  ^und.  Through  this  vulnerable  point  of  lief  constitution  Poland 
fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  Ilomau  Catholic  ideas. 

Witold  then  onoe  more  showed  that  he  towered  above  the  Polii^  politiolana  in 
statesmanship.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  gulf  musi  s  niehow  be  bridged;  he 
perceived  the  consiitutii-nal  huiniliatiou  of  iha  Ortlu'dox  ]*Mpul:itiun,  and  fmtnd  the 
solution  in  the  idea  oi°  ecclesiasiical  union.  Kome,  it  an  oppressed  sovereign  sought 
her  aid,  had  formerly  stipulated  for  a  complete  adoption  of  the  Catholic  faith,  even 
if  some  occasional  exemptions  were  promised.  But  now  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  unification  of  the  two  churches  in  such  a  way  that  tlie  Orthodox  jHipulation 
need  only  accept  the  Catholic  articles  of  belief  and  sliow  obedience  to  the  Pujie,  but 
in  other  respects  should  retain  tlieir  Greek  rituaL  Before  the  spread  of  the  Hussite 
movemmit  men  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  lay  such  terms  before  the  Curia. 
Witold  energetically  supp<jrted  the  prosecution  of  this  plan.  It  was  essential  that 
the  Russo-Lithuanian  district  with  Kiev  .shnuld  be  made  independoui  in  Church 
matters  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Moscow.  In  tlie  same  year  tliai  lluss  was  buint 
at  the  stake  at  Constance  (1415 ;  pi  267)  Witold  convened  a  synod  of  the  Russo- 
Lithuanian  clergj*  at  Novohorodok  in  Lithuania,  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  Russo-Lithuauiaii  Church  with  Kiev  as  its  centre.  Gregor  Camblak,  raised 
to  be  Metropolitan  of  Kiev,  went  in  1418  with  eighteen  sufifragan  bishops  to  Con- 
stance, at  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  ordw  to  condude  there  the  union 
with  the  R«)man  Churck  On  account  of  the  dis.sensious  in  the  bosom  of  tho 
Roman  Cluirch  the  negotiations  fell  thmufrh.  But  the  idea  of  union  remained. 
Thus  tbe  union  concluded  at  Florence  in  the  reign  of  Vladislav  III  (ct  pp.  o09  and 
546)  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sequel  of  those  efforts.  The  plan  was  resumed  in  the 
year  1596  under  Sigi^und  III,  when  a  union  was  agreed  upon  at  Be  rest  ;  and 
so  again  later.  But  t.iere  is  a  vast  difTerence  between  the  i>lan  of  WiloUl  and  the 
later  unions.  Wituid  couteutplaied  only  a  constitutional  equalisation  of  the  Rusao* 
Lithuanian  and  Catholic  population,  in  which  connection  he,  as  a  statesman,  laid  no 
special  weight  on  creeds,  and  even  protected  the  Jews ;  while  later  the  only  wish 
was  to  promote  the  BDinau  Catholic  Church  and  the  spread  nf  the  Pidit^h  element. 

The  .second  chief  charai  teristic  of  the  Polish  constitution  of  1413  is  the  stress 
laid  ou  nationality.  The  Piast  couslitutiuu  hud  taken  no  accovmt  of  other 
races  because  it  had  no  cause  to  do  sa  But  when  in  1291  the  Bohemian  king 
Wenzel  II  became  king  of  Poland  also,  the  Pi)lish  nobility,  folIowin<T  a  precerlent 
tinder  Henry  II  of  Silesia  in  the  year  1239,  drew  up  a  charter  that  the  king  should 
confer  offices  on  Pules  alone.  The  same  incident  occurred  when  King  Lewis 
of  Hungar>'  reigned  in  Poland,  and  again  at  the  Section  of  Jagiello.  This  article 
of  the  constitution  raised  a  barrier  between  the  Poles  and  the  Other  nations,  and 
thus  strengthened  the  consdoumess  of  PoUah  nationality. 
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A  third  peculiar  feature  of  the  Polish  constitution  was  its  xepublican  spirit 
Since  in  Horodlo  it  was  only  said  generally  that  nrjbles  might  meet  in  suitable 
lucaliiies,  but  it  was  not  precisely  laid  down  by  whom  or  bow  often  they  were  to 
be  summoned  and  how  many  might  be  present*  the  republican  character  of  the  con- 
stitution was  thus  emphasised.  Wherever  aeveial  nobles  met  they  had  ipso  facto 
the  I  iglit  to  decide  on  affairs  of  state  ;  this  was  the  source  of  the  later  Sejniiki  and 
confederations.  Th&  unity  of  the  constitution  was  destroyed  by  it.  When  an 
attem|)t  was  made,  in  1540,  in  the  Imperial  Diet  to  fix  at  least  Ae  number  of  th^ 
deputies,  the  nobility  did  U"t  t  vc  n  concede  that  point.  K\  ery  noble  was  a  deputy 
by  biiih  and  had  u  sliaru  in  iIr-  imperial  govemmentk  The  anarchy  of  the  ^lUing 
empire  had  its  origin  at  Horodlo. 

Two  classes  now  guided  the  destinies  of  Poland,  —  the  Catholic  priesthood  and 
the  nobility.  The  peasant  population  and  the  citizens  of  the  towns  had  no  place 
by  the  J'ide  of  thc^e  two.  The  impoverishment  wlucli  the  privileged  orders  luuupht 
upon  tlie  middle  clas^  hfid  a  most  disnstrous  ellect  on  industry  and  trade.  The 
peaaautry,  however,  were  Uuimd  to  retrograde  in  every  sense.  The  two  powerful 
parties  were  anxious  naturally  to  increase  their  privOegea  still  more.  When 
Vladislav  Jagicllo  in  1425  wished  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  sons,  the  .stipula- 
tion was  required  in  return  that  for  the  future  only  men  of  noble  birth  should  be 
admitted  to  spiritual  dignities.  This  stipulauun  was  not  granted,  because  it  ran 
isamtet  to  the  custom  of  the  Boman  Church  itself;  but  hencefonrard  priests  from 
the  oonmMU  people  wete  to  be  excluded  at  any  rate  from  the  cathedral  chapters  at 
Oracow  and  Giiesen.  Jaffiello  conferred  a  new  favour  on  the  nobility  at  Jedlno  in 
the  year  1430,  aud  iu  1433  at  Cracow :  "we  promise  and  vow  that  we  will  not 
allow  any  prtijiei  ty-owning  Pole  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  crime,  or  any  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  uix)u  him  before  he  has  been  assigned  u>  aud  brought  before  aome 
court,  excepting  thieves  aud  criminals  caught  re<l-handed,  a.s  well  a*»  ]>er«ons  who 
cannot  or  will  not  give  any  security.  Nobody  shall  be  deprived  of  his  goods  by  the 
king,  but  only  by  the  sentence  of  the  barons."  This  was  the  Polish  act  of  Habeas 

Corjms. 

In  Lithuania  people  had  l  >ng  been  discontented  with  the  state  of  thing?  created 
by  the  union  with  PoLmd.  Uhietiy  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  communion,  they 
felt  their  religious  aud  political  degradation  the  more  keenly,  since  they  were 
todally  and  economically  prejudiced  by  it,  and  their  cultrre  must  in  the  long  run 
inevitably  be  stunted.  In  fine,  it  was  felt  that  Lithuania  wa*  m  an  inferior  position 
as  regards  Poland.  This  wa.s  jiyrceived  with  the  greater  bitterness,  since  l)efore 
13S6  Lithuania  contained  three  times  as  nuich  territory  as  Poland.  At  tirst  the 
oppositi<m  massed  itself  round  Witold.  The  Poise  won  him  over.  Tben  he  wi«3ied 
,  to  equalise  the  differences  in  a  constitutional  way  by  the  union.  But  he  could  not 
,  o\ercome  the  politically  inferior  position  of  Lithuania.  In  a  letter  to  Vladislav 
Jagiello  he  declared  that  the  emperor  Sigismund  (Poland's  evU.  genius,  in  whose 
power  it  lay  to  break  up  the  union)  had  suggested  to  him  the  i<tea  of  aiming  at 
the  royal  crown  for  Lithuania.  Witold  in  fact  .staked  everything  upon  obtaining 
his  coronation.  He  had  already  in\  ited  Jagiello  and  many  neighbouring  princes  to 
Luck.  The  imperial  embassy,  which  was  to  bring  him  the  crown,  bad  reached  the 
Polish  frontier  when  the  Poles  barred  the  way.  Sigismund  and  Jagiello  were  at 
Luck,  when  Witold  died  unexpectedly  (October  27»  1430).  The  danger  thus  disap- 
peared. Witold  probably  did  not  aim  at  a  complete  severance  of  Lithuania  teom. 
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Poland  or  at  the  %tah\n  (which  Sitjisimmd  designed  imposing  on  him)  of  a  vn«snl  of 
the  German  emperor,  but  rather  iuieuded  tu  place  Lithuania  on  an  equal  foutiug 
with  Poland,  and  wiahed  to  employ  Qertnany  for  the  purjK)se. 

(7;)  Casimir  TV  Ajufrras.  —  The  Pidish  vnke  jrrpw  heavier  after  "WilnLJ's  death. 
Thus,  for  ejcample,  Polish  garrisons  were  tlirowu  into  Kamienec  and  other  i'odolian 
fortrosses  without  any  warning,  and  Sigismund,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  was 
forced  in  the  name  of  Lithuania  to  waive  all  claim  to  PodoUa,  and  actually  to  sur* 
render  tlie  most  important  fortresses  of  Volhynia.  Xor  was  that  all.  The  Poles 
demanded  that  all  fresh  acquisitions  of  territory  shoidd  be  made  in  the  name  nf  {he 
crown  of  Poland  alone.  Piually,  iu  all  negotiations  and  treaties  wiih  loreigu  coun- 
tries lithuania  wa»  almost  completely  ignored.  The  malcontents  grouped  them> 
selves  round  the  pet^on  <*f  Svidrigiello  (p.  505)  and  the  opposition  found  supi)ort 
in  Moscow.  Then  war  was  determined  upon  in  Poland.  Svidrigiello,  defeated  in 
1435  on  the  river  Svienta,  was  forced  to  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  But 
the  opposition  was  not  yet  crushed  by  this  defeat^  and  now  the  Gmnd  Duke  Gtsimur 
himself,  brotliei  <.f  King  Vladislav  III,  put  htmaelf  at  its  head.  The  union  of 
Florence  in  14:j0,  the  arrangements  of  which  were  promoted  by  the  Polish  states- 
men (Bishop  Ulesnicki  received  for  his  services  a  cardinal's  bat),  could  not  but 
make  the  more  had  blood  in  the  Susso-Idtliuaniaii  districts,  since  King  Vladis- 
lav III  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cardinal  conferred  on  the  united  deigy  the  same 
rights  which  the  Latin  clergj'  enjoyetl. 

Casimir  IV  Andreas,  even  after  he  Iiad  Income  kiug  of  Poland  in  1447,  did  not 
alter  his  Lithuanian  proclivities.  On  the  contrary,  he  endeavoured  to  change  the 
constitution,  the  defects  of  which  he  had  clearly  recognised.  His  greatest  anxiety 
was  due  to  the  excessive  power  of  the  Catholic  eccle:^ia5.iical  princes,  especiall}'  the 
haughty  behaviour  of  Olesuicki,  who,  beisg  the  real  originator  of  that  constitution, 
tried  to  cwshadow  the  crown  itselt  Casimir,  adroitly  making  full  use  of  the 
schism  which  then  divided  the  Roman  Church,  forced  the  anti-Pope  Felix  V  to 
renounce  the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  the  ecclesiastical  dit^nitaries  of  his 
empire;  henceforward  the  king  had  for  six  rears  to  till  ninety  first  jJaees.  By  this 
plan  the  election  of  the  chapters  became  invalid,  aud  only  persons  acceptable  to 
the  king  could  be  nominated  to  high  offices.  Casimir  IV  also  pijssed  the  enactment 
that  the  prelates  as  landowners  should  be  liable  to  military  service,  by  which, 
means  the  militan'  constitution  of  Casimir  the  Great  was  completed. 

The  king  also  planned  to  break  down  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobility.  He 
was  at  the  same  tima  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  Lithuania  to  be  overshadowed 
by  Poland;  he  resided  by  preference  i:i  n  '  mer  country  and  smrounded  him- 
self with  Lithuanians.  When  wo  hear  what  his  attitude  toward  Bohemia  an<l  the 
Hussites  was,  how  in  1449,  in  his  capacity  as  CJrand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  he  made 
an  alliance  with  Gnnd  Duke  Vasilij  Vasiljewitch  against  common  enemies,  — > 
the  seDOod  treaty  of  Lithuania  with  Moscow,  made  in  the  spirit  of  AVitold,  — 
how  they  mutually  secured  the  guardianship  of  their  children  and  allowed  free 
trading  Jollities,  and  bow  cautious  was  Casimir  in  settling  the  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Moscow,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  Casimir  courted  connections  with  Moscow 
in  order  to  show  a  bolder  front  against  the  Poles,  and  then  to  be  able  to  reform  the 
Con-?titution.  ITo  delayed  to  ci-nfuin  the  Polish  priviletjes,  wi.shcd  to  institute  a 
trial  for  high  treason  against  the  cardinal,  surrounded  himself  with  younger  men 
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of  his  owu  views,  and  published  pamplilets  on  the  necessity  df  c  Dnstiliitional 
reform;  in  fact,  he  did  not  shrink  fn>m  cinploying  the  headsman  ?  axe  in  nidcr  to 
show  the  great  othcials  thai  ihvy  weie  not  masters  of  the  stale,  lie  began  by 
favouring  Uie  lesser  nobility,  in  order  to  pit  them  against  the  magnates.  This  policy 
led  later  to  the  change  in  the  constitution.  There  was  popular  talk  in  Lithuania 
of  conquering  Podolia  by  force  of  arm",  and  the  bitterness  between  Lithuania  and 
Poland  soon  reached  such  a  pitch  that  an  open  revolt  of  Lithuania  threatened 
in  1456. 

If  Casimir  had  persevered  in  his  action  he  would  certainly  have  gained  his 
end.  liut  financial  straits  forced  him  to  concessions.  Poland  was  confronted  witli 
a  war  against  the  Oixler.  The  Slachta,  which  met  at  Cerekwica,  refused  to  take 
the  field  before  thext  privileges  had  heea.  wmfirmed.  Oa^mir  himself  required 
money,  since  he  wished  to  marry  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  Hungarian  king 
Ladislaus  Posthuraus;  and  s'mre  areonling  to  the  laws  the  conntry  had  to  fur- 
nish the  dowr}'  for  the  queen,  the  king  was  forced  in  1453  to  give  way,  and  at  the 
imperial  diet  at  Fiotrkov,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  knights  and  twelve  barons, 
took  the  constitutional  oath  at  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  whom  he  detested.  Hie 
regal  power  was  still  more  restricted  by  the  appointment  of  four  councillors  as 
a';se>'^ors  to  the  kinj^,  witliout  wlioso  ccaiscnt  no  ordinance  of  the  king  should  have 
the  force  ot  law.  This  lirst  defeat  of  the  cix>wu  was  followed  by  others  under 
Oasimir's  successors^ 

At  the  same  diet  at  Piotrkov  the  further  resolution  was 
should  for  the  future  conduct  its  deliberation'?  in  two  separate  groups,  one  consist- 
ing of  the  great  dignitaries  (consiliarii,  barones,  proceres),  and  the  other  of  ibe 
remaining  nobles.  Since  that  time  there  were,  therefore,  two  chambers  in  Poland, 
—  the  chamber  of  the  magnates  and  that  of  the  knights.  Casirair  introduced  a 
third  innovation  in  tlie  rear  1  ICR.  In  oidcr  to  keep  up  the  grant  of  taxe>,  he 
commanded  two  plenipoieutianes  to  be  elected  every  two  years  iu  each  province, 
who  as  provincial  deputies  should  represent  the  provinces;  but  other  nobles  might 
voluntarily  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  deputies.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
(izha  posdsln)  and  tlie  i  h umber  of  magnates,  also  called  the  i^enate,  deliberated 
independently  of  each  other;  both  together  composed  the  imperial  diet  ($ejin  walny). 
Since  the  deputies  had  to  send  home  reports  of  their  labours  {sejmiki  relacyjiu) 
and  received  instructions  from  the  provinces,  the  whole  constitutional  power  lay 
there  (in  the  "nati(»i"), — a  democracy  based  upon  the  most  popular  element  in 
the  Slachta. 

From  the  time  of  Casimir  onwanls  we  can  notice  two  currents  iu  the  national 
life  of  Poland :  the  majority  of  the  nobles  worked  for  the  enlaigement  of  their 
privileges,  while  the  second  i>arty  aimed  at  strengthening  the  royal  power  and  a 
restriction  of  personal  liberty.  This  diWsion  of  aims  was  to  be  found  in  every 
State  of  Europe.  A  contemporary  of  Casimir  was  the  Florentine  Niccol6  Machia- 
velli  (1469'"1527),  who  in  his  "  Principe,"  which  was  addressed  to  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  iu  1514,  published  a  treatise  for  the  guidance  of  princes,  to  whom  he 
wished  to  communicate  the  art  of  attalninjx  nn  unrestricted  authority.  And  at  the 
court  of  Poland  lived  a  representative  of  this  school,  the  humanist  Filippo  Buo- 
nacoorsi  (f  149G  ;  better  known  under  the  Latin  name  of  GaUimaehus  Experiens), 
to  whom,  together  with  John  Dlugosx,  Gasimir  liad  intrusted  the  education  of  his 
children.  But  while  in  many  European  countries  the  imivMialistic  party  won  tll6 
day,  the  republican  party  in  Poland  continuously  gained  the  upper  hand. 
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(«)  Polish  Legislation  'rnuhr  the  Sons  of  Casimir  /F.  —  Casimir's  son  and 
successor  John  I  Albeit  (1492-1501)  vi<{orout>ly  pro.'^eciued  father's  plan,  but 
in  the  end,  like  him,  had  to  acknowledge  failure,  lie  in  said  to  have  planned 
nothing  less  than  a  coup  eNtat  in  order  to  overthrow  the  nobles  and  strengUiea  tht 
mooaichical  power.  He  governed  without  tlie  Senate.  When  the  primate  Oles^ 
iiicki  died,  John  Albert  set  his  Lruilier  Frederic  uu  ihc  archii-piscopal  throne. 
He  introduced  greater  magnificence  at  court  and  made  diliicuities,  whenever  pos- 
sible, about  the  admission  of  the  magnates.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  hie 
brother  Vladislav  (II)  of  Bobemift  and  Hungary  (f  1516;  et  pp.  265  and  386),  in 
which  they  pledged  themselves  to  help  each  other  "  in  case  of  any  rebellion  of 
their  subjects  or  any  attempt  by  them  to  restrict  the  inonarrhinal  pt^wer."  The 
most  certain  means  of  inci-easing  his  power  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  victorious  war ; 
he  praposed  to  conquer  Moldavia  tm  his  yoongest  brother  Sigismund.  AH  the 
JageUons,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Leutsobau 
in  Hungary  in  1494  to  discuss  that  campaign.  They  had,  besides,  every  cause  to 
join  forces,  since  the  Hapsbuigs  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Moscow  against 
Fbland.  Preparations  were  made  under  pretext  of  a  war  against  the  Tuikt.  Then 
the  sfune  situatiun  came  about  us  under  Casimir,  —  the  nobles  would  not  vote  any 
supplies,  and  Albert  saw  himself  compelled  to  grant  extensive  roncessions  to  the 
nobility  at  the  diet  at  Piotrkuv  ia  1496.  Besides  this,  he  suffered  an  overwhelming 
defeat  in  1497  at  Cozmin  in  the  Bukovina  (p.  367;. 

The  new  and  at  the  same  time  monstrous  feature  of  the  legislation  of  John 
Albert,  extorted  in  by  the  Slachta,  was  that  it  formally  suiTendered  the 

pea.saiit  {»)])ulatiou  to  the  nobility.  The  press^ire  of  the  Slaehta  must  have  been 
great  indeed  when  it  could  be  complained  iu  the  diet  tliui  the  country-folk  left 
their  fidds  in  cfowds  and  that  the  villages  were  empty.  On  the  basis  of  the 
enactments  of  Casimir  the  Great  (who  had  checked  emigration  so  far  that  only  a 
peasant  who  had  more  than  one  son  should  be  allowed  to  send  one  to  school 
or  to  business  in  ilie  town,  and  then  only  uu  a  certiticate  from  his  lord)  it  was 
enacted  that  henceforward  in  every  year  only  one  ][)easant  might  leave  his  village. 
This  restriction  was  not  modified  until  1501.  In  another  article  townsfolk  were 
prohibited  from  acquiring  and  owning  property  nrctmling  to  pmvincial  law.  Fur- 
ther, the  admission  of  uou-nobles  into  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  restricted. 
Formerly,  indeed,  no  non-nobies  weie  admitted  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  cathe- 
drals at  Gnesen,  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Plodc,  but  now  the  superior  poets  generally, 
to  the  exclusion  of  forei«mer^,  were  reserved  for  natives  of  noMe  birth  alone.  These 
two  provisions  were  ostensibly  designed  to  increase  the  military-  force.  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  militaty  system  of  Casimir  the  Grsat,  onl}-  landowning 
nobles  were  under  any  obligations  of  militaxy  service,  in  the  interests  of  public 
defence  the  admission  of  uon-nol-les  to  erclesiastical  ofRces  oti^rlit  to  be  pi-evented, 
and  the  sale  of  "  noble  "  jtrn pert y  to  iliem  forbidden,  l^ei  au-e  they  were  exempt 
from  militaiy  service.  Only  certain  beuetices  uiiglit  be  cuut'ei  red  mwn  "  plebeians.** 
Still  more  unjust  were  the  rsgulations  as  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
Every  palatine  was  lo  fix  in  his  own  voivodshi}),  with  the  assistance  of  the 
starosts,  the  niea-me  and  price  of  the  crops  and  the  industrial  prcdnets  of  the 
peasants,  tlmt  is  to  say,  of  corn,  cloth,  and  other  things,  —  an  oppressive  rule  which 
goes  back  to  the  year  1423.  The  articles  concerning  workmen  were  eijimlly  harsh : 
they  wexe  forbidden  to  go  to  Prussia  and  Silesia  to  woik  at  harvest-tide^  in  order 
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that  there  might  be  no  want  of  labour  in  Poland  and  that  the  wages  might  not 
need  to  be  raised.  The  dt  siitute  were  to  be  employed  on  the  constriiction  of  for- 
tresses on  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  frontiers.  The  statute  of  149G  signiticantly 
noounts  that  there  were  more  beggen  in  the  lealm  of  Poland  than  anywhere  dw. 
The  poor  population,  therefi 're,  t<)<ik  l  efvitje  by  hundreds  in  those  ownerless  districis 
on  the  Dnitj-er  where  freedom  and  a  less  degrading  existence  were  still  to  be 
found,  and  they  fuuud  a  suitable  employment  in  campaigns  against  Osm&ns  and 
TartaTB.   From  these  people  arose  the  avengers  of  Polish  oppression. 

The  same  characteristics  are  shown  by  the  laws  passed  under  Albeit's  brothers 
Alexander  1  (1501-1506;  see  the  plate  "  Tlie  Coiunatiou  of  Alexander  I  of 
Poland  at  Cracow  in  the  Year  1501 ")  and  Sigismund  (Zygmunt)  the  Jiider  or 
the  Great  (1506-1548 ;  cf.  infra,  pp.  527-534).  The  imperial  diets  were  bent  on 
further  lestricting  the  royal  power.  Thus  we  may  call  attention  to  ilic  ])rovi.sion 
that  the  king  had  not  to  decide  anything  by  himself,  but  merely  io  h  ad  the  thinA-r- 
ations  of  the  Senate ;  for  "  nn  olijrarehical  government  was  Ijeiter  than  a  monarchi- 
cal." i  urthtT,  ilia  famous  statute  JVihil  novi  declared  that  the  king  henceforth 
might  not  introduce  any  new  meaauie  without  the  ase^t  of  the  Sraate  and  the 
provincial  deputies;  this  strengthened  the  provisions  of  1453  and  1454. 

High  offices  were  to  be  conferred  according  to  length  of  service  and  not  at  the 
caprice  of  the  monarch.  Gmve  consequences  ensued  from  the  decree  of  tlie  diet  of 
1504,  by  which  the  king  might  not  pledge  or  give  away  crown  lands  except  with 
the  luiowledge  of  the  diet  and  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  The  legislative  propos<tl3 
which  aimed  at  the  increase  of  tlie  defensive  powers  of  the  realm  are  noteworthy, 
and  they  would  doubtless  have  achieved  their  purpose  had  they  been  can  ied  out. 
According  to  them,  not  merely  were  the  townsfolk  who  owned  landed  property 
liable  to  military  service,  but  every  tenth  man  from  the  countr}-^  population  was  to 
be  drafted  into  the  militia  (^apo/t<«  rtt*»nt<;),  which  was  then  intended  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  mditary  organisation  of  the  kingdom.  The  diets  under  Sigismund 
frequently  occupied  themaeLves  with  this  question.  Under  him  the  liberty  of  the 
peasants  to  leave  their  homes  was  still  more  restricted,  since  they  were  made 
solely  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  lord,  while  the  rights  of  private  jurisdiction 
were  extended.  In  the  legislative  enactments  of  Melnik,  of  1501,  which,  however, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Vtdumina  Ugum  of  Jau  Laski  [John  a  Lasco ;  146^ 
1531],  it  is  laid  down  that,  in  case  the  king  should  prosecute  any  innocent  person, 
or  not  confurni  to  the  enactments  of  the  council  and  act  contrary  to  (lie  well- 
being  of  tlie  eni]>ire,  the  wh  de  emi-ire  was  released  from  the  oath  of  loyalty  and 
might  regatxl  ihe  king  as  a  tyrant  and  a  foe. 

Such  proceedings  could  not  produce  any  good  impression  in  Lithuania.  When 
John  Albert's  brother,  Alexander,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  this  was  done 
without  the  assent  of  Poland.  The  union,  therefore,  was  formally  non-existent. 
Alexander,  in  fact,  trod  iu  the  footsteps  of  Witold  and  Casimir,  since  he  similarly 
entered  into  alliance  with  Moscow.  Only  the  war  against  the  Order  brought  both 
parties  quickly  together  n^dn. 
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L\  THE  YEAR  I'm 

The  corooation  of  Alexander  I.,  aeoond  son  of  the  Jagellou  Co^iimir  lY.,  took  place 

in  the  chui-ch  of  St.  Mary  at  <  'rncow.  The  nrtist  Im.s  ^kilfu]Iy  chosen  the  moment  when 
the  crown  is  jiluced  on  thv  h<jud  uf  the  chost  n  yiiDurux  li,  kiiet  liiig  before  the  alt^ir,  by  the 
Aixhbishop  of  (inwen.  On  either  side  of  the  king  kne«l  the  I^ishops  of  Posen  and 
Cracow,  win*  ranked  immediately  aftt-r  (lie  A^^•lll>i■^hl>[^  in  t lu- < cclcsiu'-tical  hierarchy  of 
Poland,  ami  who  had  to  take  psirt  with  iuiii  in  the  (.oLuuuiiou  cweiuoiiy.  At  ilie  side  of  the 
altar  stand  three  other  prelates,  pcrhnps  the  Bishops  of  Kujawien,  Wilno  and  Plock.  To 
the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  the  centi-e  j^tands  a  keeper  of  the  regalia ;  one  holds  the 
Bceptre,  the  other  the  orb,  the  thii-d  the  sword.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  stiinds  a  young 
priest  with  the  crosa.  Further  off,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  stand  the  represent4iti%'e.s 
of  various  religious  orders.  In  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  altar,  on  the  right,  some  ladien 
of  rvuk  are  gi-ouped  ;  one,  who  stands  apart,  and  slightly  to  the  centre,  in  a  ««eparat«  sjwice, 
seeinx  to  be  the  queen.    The  ron^nx^fjation  appears  below  in  the  covim  r  of  the  picture. 

As  the  crown  bere  diii'ere  from  otlier  representattona  thereof  on  the  I'olisb  monuments, 
and  oven  on  one  of  this  same  king,  Alexander  T.,  and  as  the  grouping  of  all  the  hishopa 
on  one  siiU-  of  the  altar  was  very  unusual,  we  may  conclude,  both  on  these  and  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  artist  was  neither  an  eye-witness  of  the  ceremony  nor  a  cleric.  For 
artistic  TMSons,  he  so  arrangfed  his  picture  that  the  left  side  was  neglected,  and  every- 
thing was  brought  to  the  right.  It  is  only  th(i;i  mi- cun  cxjilnin  tlic  inti  ndurtion  of  a 
portion  only  of  the  iron  rood-screen  on  the  right,  whereas  this  must  certaiuiy  have 
extended  acroes  the  whole  of  the  chanoel,  dividing  it  from  the  nave.  Nevertheless,  this 
interesting  miniature  is  of  great  artistic  and  historic  value. 


INHCRUnoK. 

lacipit  otdo.ad  r^em  benetlinndum  oen- 
aeeimndnm  et  oorooaDdatn,  qaando  noftis  a 
deroet  po]>aio  in  Regem  subHmstur.  et  prino. 
anteqiuun  exeat  de  ttudano.  induutur  vestibas 
cum  oiationibna  infra  script i:^  ;  ante  iudn- 
atcntum  dicatur  i<rius  : 

Qaarc  fremntTunt  pentcs  .'  et  tiirior  domioi. 
perm.'uient  n-finc  .jd  (ineru, 

et  .••tnlim  uuinalur.  t'rimo  induatur  tunicii 
dicens  : 

Ut  diligam  iustitiam  .  .  . 


TRANSLATION. 

I 

I       Tbs  order  begins  with  the  benediction,  ecu- 
I    seecatioa  and  corotkation  of  the  kiup.  when  a 
I    new  one  Is  raised  lo  the  dignity  by  t  he  clergy 
I    and  people.  But  Irsti  before  i».sni'i)g  from  bis 
chamber,  he  shnti  be  invested,  the  while  the 
prayers  given  In  'rw  are  recited.    Before  faia 
iiivestiliiro  si  .ill  lie  slid  ; 

••^\'l-|v  i'm  till'  lif-.-itl.fn  r,iL'<>"  Tsilin  ii   I  >  ;iiid 
■•  Thi".  K'ur  ii!  ti»e  l.i>ni    (  rrii\f'ri.>  \iv.      :  t,(  lUe 
end,  and  aftor  this  h«  biiiill  lie  r<il><  li.    A  tunic 
1    sbsU  itifci  b«  put  upoD  him,  and  Lc  shall  aay  : 
1    "  That  I  DBa;  love  jostice*'  (Wisdom  1 1). 
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a  BUSSIA  FBOM  1260  TO  HER  ADMISSION  AMONG  THE  GBEAT 

POWEBS  (THE  VOLGA  AGS) 

Undm  the  Tartar  sapremacy  the  place  of  Vladimir  (in  the  principality  of 
Susclal)  as  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  tlie  capital  of  Russia,  was  taken 
by  Moscow,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  it  '>n  the  small  river  Moskva  (vide  maps  in 
this  volume).  The  Grand  Dukes,  as  Kikolai  M.  Karamsiu  justly  observes,  while 
MHHwing  the  modeit  title  of  servants  of  the  Kban,  became  gi^dually  powerful 
monarchs.  By  tiiis  policy  the  way  was  paved  for  the  rise  of  despotic  power  in 
Eussia,  and  the  princely  house,  in  Moscow  as  formerly  in  Vladimir,  had  a  definite 
aim  before  their  eyes.  They  were  resjxmsible  to  the  Khan  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  in  Kussia,  assumed,  as  general  agents  of  the  Khan,  the  collection  of 
taxes  throughout  Bussia  in  order  to  be  spared  the  torment  of  l^rtar  tax-gatherers, 
and  thus  were  able  to  act  unscmpiiloualy  towards  their  own  subjects  and  other 
princes,  and  showed  no  mercy,  since  they  received  none  themselves  in  Parai.  The 
other  independent  princes  lost  in  prestige,  and  no  less  so  the  pojaihir  assemblies 
and  the  nobility.  Every  one  from  fear  of  the  Mongol  bowed  before  the  (iiaud 
Dttkea  of  Moseow.  They  drew  from  the  isrming  of  &e  levenne  not  merely  finan- 
cial but  also  political  strength.  The  Tartar  tribute  w&8  exacted  by  Moscow  even 
when  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  it  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  people  paid  it  without 
murmuring.  Thanks  to  this  oircumstaace,  Moscow  had  always  large  sums  of 
money  at  its  disposal,  and  Bussia  in  this  way  grew  aocostomed  by  the  fourteenth 
century  to  see  in  it  the  (»pital  of  the  countr)\ 

These  princes  of  Moscow  of  the  fourtei-nth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  unpleasing  figures,  harsh,  selfish,  and  shrinking  from  no  steps  which  led  to 
power.  It  is  a  repugnant  task  in  these  modem  times  to  read  the  aucouuis  of  the 
degradation  and  meanness  of  most  of  them  in  their  dodings  with  the  Mongols. 
But  it  was  a  political  necessity,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  feelings  are  out  of 
place  in  politics.  Lithuania  and  after  wards  Poland  were  willing  to  form  leagues 
with  the  Tartai-s  against  Kussia,  and  actually  did  so.  Only  such  unscrupulous, 
nnfeeling  but  diplomatio  rulffis  as  the  Muscovite  were  oould  have  saved  RusMi 
in  its  helpless  and  desperate  plight  from  tiie  Mongols  and  other  ndglibouring 
nations. 

A.  Moscow  noM  Daniel  Alexandbotttch  to  Wasilij  II  (1263-1463) 

The  first  known  prince  of  Moscow  was  Michael  the  "Rold  (after  124S),  younger 
brother  of  Alexander  Nevski  (p.  467).  The  true  founder  of  the  princedom  was 
Nevskfs  SOD,  Daniel  (1263-1303),  who  had  received  Moscow  as  an  appanage. 
He  incteased  his  territory,  founded  convents,  enoourf^ed  trade,  and  made  a  good 
waterway  on  the  Moskva.  AVhen  he  died  in  130?>  he  left  to  his  sons  Jurij, 
Danilovitcli  ( 13ii3-1325),  and  Ivan  (1328-1341)  a  eunij)act  territory,  which  they 
still  further  enlarged.  Jurij  was  the  first  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Andrej  Alexandroviteh  d  Vladimir,  came  forward  in  1304  as  a  claimant  of  the 
grand  ducal  title;  but  his  second  uncle,  Michael  of  Tver,  Imd,  as  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  a  better  claim  to  it.  P>nth  went  to  their  superior  l<»rd  at  Sarai  and 
tried  to  defeat  each  other  by  bribery  and  intrigues.  A  civil  war  thus  broke  out 
between  Moscow  and  Tver,  which  lasted  almost  thirty  years,  revealed  stariixng 
veik  v^ti 
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depths  of  InsenessB,  and  cost  the  life  of  several  priooes.  Moscow  eve&ttially  woo. 

Jurij,\vhu  married  in  1315  Kontchake» the  favourUe  siator  of  UzbegKhan,  became 

Grand  Duke.  Ivan  I,  sumamed  Kalita,  from  the  purse  which  he  wore  in  order  to 
distribute  alms,  knew  hnw  to  win  over  the  Church  and  to  induce  the  Metr<:»p«>litaa 
Peier  of  Vladimir  tu  .settle  at  Moscow;  Thec^nost,  Peter's  succehsor,  al»o  resided  in 
Ifoseow,  which  ranked  as  the  capital  afto*  1328.  No  Bussian  prince  made  so 
many  journeys  to  the  Horde  as  Kalita.  He  so  completely  won  over  the  Moogids 
that  they  ciitnisted  him  with  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  his  kiii^'d  :tin,  and 
even  placed  an  army  at  his  disposal  Peace  reigned  for  years  in  liussia.  Tlie 
amalgamation  of  the  two  nations  (of.  p.  469)  made  rapid  strides.  This  wise  ^jolu  y 
was  the  more  profitable  since  the  mighty  Uzbeg  (1312-1340)  then  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Kipt'^lialc.  Kalita  was  himself  a  merchant  prince  and  in  favour  of 
Uzbeg,  and  the  wide  exjjanse  of  the  Monfj**!  Empire  helped  the  Knssian  trade* 
Ivan  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  levyiug  the  tribute  from  Kussia. 

The  same  policy  was  followed  by  his  sons  Simeon  the  Proud  (Grordyi ;  1341- 
1353)  and  Ivan  II  (1353-1359).  Simeon  (Semen)  even  ventured  to  assume  the 
title  "  Orand  Duke  of  all  Russia."  Other  times  had  come.  The  Hrand  I  »uke  had 
formerly  been  to  all  other  princes  "  father  "  or  "  elder  brother,"  now  he  was  for  all 
his  relations  "lord**  (gospodin).  All  had  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  hand.  When 
Novgprod,  which  had  become  a  dependency  of  Moscow,  tried  to  gain  freedom,  it 
was  punished  with  severity,  and  (he  obligation  imposed  on  it  that  in  the  future  the 
municipal  officials  should  kneel  barefooted  before  the  assembly  of  the  princes  and 
entreat  their  mercy.  \Vc  notice  here  the  iuriucnce  of  Mongolian  customs.  But 
the  neoesntj  for  this  severity  is  shown  by  the  leign  of  Simeon's  brother  Ivan  II» 
whose  wealmess  rendered  insecure  all  the  suooesses  that  had  been  achieved. 

The  position  of  Russia  had  meaTitime  improved.  "While  the  ^fuscovite  princes 
slowly  united  the  Russian  cotmtries  in  their  hands,  the  ^Mongol  state  b^gan  to 
hreak  npk  Some  parts  of  the  vast  empire  made  themsdves  independent  of  Sarai 
under  Khans  of  their  own,  —  the  same  process  which  had  formerly  ruined  Bussia. 
The  son  of  Ivan  II,  T>miirij  Ivanovitch  (I.')ri2-1389),  was  soon  strong  enough  to 
defy  the  will  of  the  Tartars  and  to  govern  in  TJus«;ia  as  he  thnut'ht  best;  in  1376 
he  actually  made  two  petty  Tartar  princes  his  Lnbutaries.  ^VinJU  in  the  same  year 
he  conquered  a  governor  of  the  able  Hanaj  Khan,  he  exclaimed  "  God  is  with  us; 
their  day  is  over."  But  that  was  premature.  Manaj  collected  an  immense  army, 
and  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  T.ithuanian  prinee  .Tapiello  ((■.  4^6). 
Dmitrij  also  rallied  many  princes  round  him,  and  strengthened  himself  by  prayer 
in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  befooe  he  rode  to  Gke  battlefield.  All  fdt  keenly 
that  a  rdigious  war  impended.  Manaj  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  destroy  all 
the  churches  and  bring  over  Russia  to  Islam.  The  battle  took  })lace  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1380,  on  the  plain  of  Kulikovo  (at  the  cuuiiuence  of  the  Xepra'dva 
and  the  Don),  and  was  decided  in  favour  of  Russia.  Fifteen  Russian  princes 
were  left  on  ^e  field.  Dmitrij  received  the  surname  of  Donskoj,  the  Victor  of  the 
Don.  On  that  veiy  day  Jagiello  of  Lithuania  had  been  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  Tartar.-^ .  liis  jimction  with  Manaj  would  certainly  have  changed  the 
result.  The  rejoicings  at  this  first  great  victory  were  immense ;  Moscow,  the  new 
capital  of  Russia,  thus  received  its  hiaptism  of  war.  Even  if  the  Tartar  yoke 
br  from  being  shaken  off  hy  this,  it  was  yet  seen  that  the  Russians  in  their  long 
anrvitude  had  not  foigotten  how  to  draw  the  sword  for  freedom  and  honour.  Ihej 
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had  now  learat  that  the  Mongols  were  not  invincible  i  and  tbeir  courage  and 
character  were  increased. 

Not  the  less  important  for  the  unification  of  Bussia  was  the  mactment  of 

Dmitrij,  by  which  priraogeniture  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  not  the  pl(!pj^t  of  the  stuck,  was  henceforward  to  piiocpod  his 
father.  By  tliia  law,  of  which  we  have  no  details,  the  famOy  disputes  of  the 
tilling  house  were  not  indeed  completely  ended,  but,  happily  for  Sussia,  were 
restrict^  The  aon  of  Donskoj,  ya8(B)ilij  I  Dmitrijevitch  (1389-1425),  now  suc- 
ceed (v!  in  aceordancc  with  this  law  of  succession. 

Under  Vasilij's  successor,  Vasilij  II  VasilijeWtch  (1425-1462),  a  dispute  once 
more  broke  out  between  the  supporters  of  the  old  rule  of  "  Seniority  '  and  the 
new  rule  of  Primogeniture."  Jori}  Dmitrijeiritdi  was  opposed  to  the  grandson 
of  ]}mitrij  Bonskoj,  the  uncle  to  the  nephew  (see  i^nealogical  table  at  page  452). 
The  ambassador  sent  from  Moscow  saved  the  cause  of  his  mnstor  at  Sarai  by  a 
speech  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  situation.  "  Ail  powerful  Czar,"  so 
Tievdl<^1d)  in  1431  addressed  Ulugh  Mahmet,  "allow  me  to  spCB]^  who  am  the 
Grand  Duke's  slave.  My  master,  the  Grand  Duke,  solicits  the  throne  of  the 
Grand  Diicliy,  wliich  is  entirely  thy  pro|>erty,  withdnt  nnr  other  claim  thereto  but 
through  thy  good  will,  thy  consent,  and  thy  wanaiu.  Thou  (ii.^posest  of  it  as  tliou 
thinkest  fit.  The  prince  Jurij  Dmitrijevitch,  his  uncle,  ou  the  oLhei  ImnJ,  claims 
the  Grand  Buohy,  aocording  to  tlie  enactmait  and  last  will  of  his  fiither,  but  not  as 
a  favour  of  thy  omnipotence."  The  speech  did  Its  work ;  the  Khan  commanded  that 
Jurij  should  henceforward  lead  his  nejihew's  horse  by  the  bridle.  "  Thus  the  prize 
in  this  contest  of  humility  was  assigned  to  the  prince  of  Moscow."  At  Vasilij's 
ooronaiion  (such  oeremoniee  have  always  taken  place  at  Moaoow  since  that  day)  a 
Mongolian  Baskak  was  present  Yladimir,  the  old  capital,  now  lost  the  last  trace 
of  its  gl'Ty.  Tlii^  rv:\T  between  uncle  and  ne]ilunv- was  continued  in  f?pite  of  the 
decision  of  the  Khan.  It  was  then  seen  how  dupendt'n*  the  ])eo{th'  were  un  theur 
prince.  When  Vaailij,  ousted  by  his  uncle,  had  Kostroma  (^ivuiomua)  assigned  him 
as  reeidttioe,  the  Muscovites  left  their  city  in  crowds  and  joined  him  at  Koetroma; 
the  uncle,  who  could  not  maintain  his  position  in  Moscow,  now  voluntarily  withdrew. 
And  when  Vasilij  TT  entered  Moscow  for  the  second  time,  the  people  tlironged  nnnid 
him  "  like  bees  round  their  queen,"  says  a  chronicler.  He  died,  blinded  in  1446 
by  a  Bon  of  Jurij  (hence  called  Temnyi),  on  the  17th  of  M avdh,  1462. 


The  Unification  of  Russu  under  Ivan  III  to  Ivan  IV  (1462-1584) 

The  fall  of  the  Taitar  power  rendered  the  consolidation  of  Pais?ia  possible. 
The  unerring  persistent  pt)Iicy  of  the  Musco\a(.e  princes  was  destined  to  bear  good 
fruit  Their  aim  was  to  shake  off  the  Tartar  yoke  and  to  join "  all  formerly 
Hu.^sian  countries  that  is  to  say,  to  reunite  them  in  one  ('in}>ire.  Tvan  TII  (1462- 
1505),  who  now  mounted  the  throne  as  "sole  monarch,"  }iir<  son  \'asilij  TIT  (1505- 
1533),  and  his  grandson  Ivan  IV  (1533-1584),  surnanied  the  Terrible  (see  the  plate 
facing  page  519),  effected  this  junction  of  Eusaia,  although  they  were  the  inverse 
of  heroic  soldiers. 

(o)  Ivan  III.  —  Ivan  III,  the  most  important  among  them,  was  the  model  of  a 
Snsdalian  and  Mnsoovite  ruler,  a  cold,  hea^rtless,  and  calculating  statesman.  His 
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poliof  was  markedly  mfluenoed  by  his  Mcond  mumgB  with  Sophia  (Zo6),  a  nieoa 
■  f  theiast  Byzantine  emperor,  who  had  been  educated  in  Kome  at  the  papal  court. 
Cardinal  John  (Basili(w)  Ressai  inn  (the  humauist  and  advocate  of  the  union  nf  the 
churches),  had  first  prompi^Hl  that  alliance.  Tiie  proposal  in  question  reached 
the  Gtend  Duke,  then  twenty  years  old,  in  1469,  aiul  had  been  received  by  the 
Bqjrata  with  enthusiBSin.  In  the  year  1472  Sophia  entered  Moscow  accompanied 
by  many  of  her  couiitrvmen  and  by  the  papal  legate  Antonio,  and  h^i  arrival 
brougljt  a  new  spirit  into  the  Russian  court.  She  it  was  who  realised  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Mongol  yoke.  Moscow  regarded  itself  now  as  the  heir  of  Byzantium 
and  Ivan  adopted  the  double-headed  Byzantine  eagle  as  the  new  anna  of  Rumia 
(cf.  ]).  144).  The  outlook  of  Russian  jwlicy  widened ;  henceforward  Russia  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  and  seat  of  orthodoxy,  ^fns(■()\v  tonk  up  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  Chrbtiaui^  iu  the  East  aud  actually  waged  war  m  liie  uame  of  this 
idea,  which  wae  transkted  into  deeds  against  the  OsmanB  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  Pope  indeed,  when  he  sent  the  fair  daughter  of  the 
Palaiolugi  to  Russiti,  was  intent  <m  the  plan  of  winning  thi'  whole  of  Rnseia  for 
Rome;  but  the  cunning  of  the  Russian  sovereign  frustrated  such  intentions.  Ivan 
derived  all  possible  advantages  from  that  allianoe  without  conferni^  the  lightest 
benefits  m  retUfO.  The  entry  of  the  Roman  legate  into  Moscow  was  a  humiliation 
for  Koine  ;  he  was  forced  to  put  aside  the  silver  crucifix,  which  he  wished  to  be 
borne  in  front  of  him,  and  to  face  an  argumeut  with  a  learned  Russian  monk, 
whieh  only  caused  him  annoyAnoe.  Even  the  young  Greek  princess,  onoe  arrived 
on  Russian  soil,  seemed  to  have  lorgotteii  her  Roman  education  and  her  papal 
benefactor. 

It  was  Sophia  also  wlio  taught  her  husband  "  the  secret  of  despotism."  Ivan 
came  forward  now  in  a  quite  different  character  from  the  earlier  Grand  Dukes. 
He  stood  before  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  like  an  avenging  deity,  and  was  called 
not  only  the  "(Iretit"  but  the  "  A\vh\\"  ((jnornui :  the  .surname  "Terrible  "  suits 
Ivan  IV  better).  He  inflicted  deatli  })enallies  and  martyrdoms  lanshiy.  When  he 
slept  after  meals,  the  Boyai^  anxiously  kept  watch  by  him ;  women  fainted  at  his 
gaxe.  He  treated  fordgn  potentates  with  almost  Oriental  presumption.  When 
the  Mongol  Khan  Ahmed  sent  envoys  with  liis  jxirtrait,  in  order  to  demand  the 
tribute,  he  stamped  on  the  |x)rtrait,  an<l  ordereil  all  the  envoys  to  lie  killed  except 
one  who  was  to  bring  the  tidings  to  Astrakhan.  He  communicated  with  the  Mon- 
gol envoys  <mly  through  officials  of  the  second  rank.  In  a  word,  the  bearing  of 
the  Grand  Duke  testiQed  to  unbounded  pnde  of  sovereignty.  He  (governed  wit^nit 
theBoyars;  when  one  of  them  complained  that  the  Grand  Duke  decided  every 
point  alone,  he  was  beheaded.  Kerberstein  (cf.  the  explanation  to  Figure  6  of  the 
plate  at  page  452)  asserts  that  no  monarch  in  Enrope  was  so  implicitly  obeyed  by 
his  subjects  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  This  self-consciousness  of  the  Russian 
enurt  often,  indeed,  amounted  tn  absurdity,  and  barbarous  customs  considerably 
detracted  from  the  magniliceuce  which  was  displayed  at  the  reception  of  foreign 
embassies. 

Ivan  carried  on  the  wolk  of  uniting  Russia  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner. 

He  }>egan  by  entering  into  a  series  of  contraet.s  with  his  relations,  in  order  to  secure 
to  himself  the  supremacy.  He  then  |)ut  an  end  to  the  more  or  less  independent 
petty  principalities  and  lordships  which  existed  round  Moscow.  Thus  in  the  first 
years  of  his  leign  Tver,  Vereja,  Bjasan,  and  then  Bjeloaersk,  Rostow,  JaroeUtv,  etc. 
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w«re  placed  under  the  immediate  government  of  Moaeow.  Tb»  imion  of  Novgorod 

with  Moscow  cost  much  bloodshed.  This  oaoo  powerful  free  city  on  the  Ilmen,  the 
cradle  of  tlie  Russiau  State,  brought  on  its  own  fall  liy  internal  factiuius.  Tho 
princes  of  Nfnscuw  hn-!  loiiw  been  indif^nant  that  Nov^onKi  barred  their  aeceBS  to 
the  sea,  ana  albo  euieriumed  the  suspiciuu  that  it  might  juiu  their  euemies,  Lithua- 
nia or  Poland  Its  freedom  must  therefore  be  crushed ;  it  was  not  enough  tliat» 
having  long  recognised  the  soserainty  of  the  lords  of  Moscow,  it  paid  them  tribute 
withmit  ilifliculty  ;  its  self-government  was  to  be  taken  away.  Ivan  understood  how- 
to  form  a  political  party  out  of  the  supporters  of  the  Greek  faitii  in  Novgorod,  and 
to  play  them  off  against  (he  others,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  therefore  to  Poland.  The  Lithuano-Polish  party  was  led  by  the  Borecki 
family,  whose  head  was  Marfa,  the  enorjietic  widow  of  a  former  Possadnik.  Ivnn 
waited  until  Novgorod  was  guiUy  of  a  breach  of  faith  by  opening  negot  iations  with 
Pulaud,  in  order  to  seek  pruiection  there  against  the  attacks  ui  iiussia.  The 
Muscovite  armj  then  mtered  the  territory  of  Novgorod  and  defeated  the  untiained 
Novgorodian  troops,  who  had  been  collected  with  great  difficulty,  in  1471  at  the 
river  Schelona.  The  Xovgi  irodians  submitted,  recognised  Ivan  as  sovereign,  and 
actually  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Moscow.  But  in  147t>  Ivau 
took  from  them  the  rest  of  their  self-govemmeDt,  deported  the  most  femous  fomilies 
into  the  interior  of  Bussil^  sent  his  governors  to  Novgorod,  and  brought  U)  Moscow 
the  Lell  which  for  centuries  had  summoned  the  jK  iiple  to  the  popular  aj^sembly. 
The  fall  of  Novgorod  has  often  been  sung  by  the  poets  and  made  the  subject  of 
drama,  Marfa  Borecka  being  celebrated  as  the  heroine.  But  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  republic  outlived  its  day,  that  it  never  properly  fulfilled  its  duty  as  a  middle* 
man  between  the  merchants  of  the  East  and  West,  and  that  it  now  really  stood  in 
the  way  of  thp  union  of  Russian  countries.  The  captMre  of  Novgorod  and  ha 
environs  gave  Moscow  an  overwhelming  superiority  over  the  other  principalities. 

Besides  this,  Ivan  conquered  Perm,  **  the  land  of  silver  beyond  the  Kama.** 
The  second  free  city,  Vyatka,  was  conquered  in  1489 ;  an  advance  was  made  to 
the  Petchora,  the  Uml  was  crossed,  and  the  country  of  the  Vognlr^  and  Fgrians 
made  tributary.  Russia  tlius  expanded  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  for  the  first 
time  set  foot  in  Asia.  V'asiiij  III  then  subjugated  the  free  state  of  Pskov,  where 
the  dissensions  of  the  cituens  had  opened  the  gn)und  for  him ;  many  famOies  were 
sent  from  thence  to  other  towns.  "  Alas,  glorious  and  mighty  Pskov,  wherefore 
this  desjvairand  these  tears?"  exclaims  the  poetical  chronicler.  "How  shnll  I  not 
despair  i "  answered  Pskov.  "  An  eagle  with  the  daws  of  a  lion  has  swooped  down 
<m  me.  .  .  .  Our  land  is  wasted,  our  city  ruined,  our  marts  are  destroy  ed,  our  breth- 
ren led  away  whither  neither  our  fathers  nor  grandfathers  dwelt"  But  subor- 
dination to  Moscow  was  for  Pskov  an  historical  necessity  if  the  unification  of  Russia 
was  to  progress.  When  Vasilij  Iiad  banished  the  princes  of  Rjasan  and  Novgorofl 
Severskij  and  united  their  lauds  with  Mu&cow,  ihe  union  of  European  Russia 
under  the  lead»diip  of  Moscow  would  appear  almost  finished.  Russia  already 
directed  her  eyes  toward  newly  discovered  Asiatic  districts,  where  the  Arctic  ()<  ean 
formed  the  frontier.  Only  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Tartars  were  still  left  to  be 
conquered. 

Ivan  in  had  the  good  fortune  to  shake  off  the  Tartar  yoke.  There  were  then 
eeveral  Tartar  kiugdoraa, — Kasan,  Astrakhan  (Sarai),  the  Nogai  Horde,  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Crimea,  and  numerous  smaller  independent  hordes, — who  aU.  fought 
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with  each  other,  and  thus  lightened  the  task  of  tlu*  Oi  aml  Duke.  In  the  vear  1480 
Ivan  advanced  with  a  strong  army  against  the  great  horde  of  Sarai,  but  could  nob 
make  up  hia  mind  to  strike ;  for  moudu  tlie  two  armies  stood  opposite  wAx  other 
in  inaction,  untU  at  last  the  Tartaw  withdrew;  It  was  not  therefore  agreat  viotoiy ; 
Ikusj^ia  had  mily  orTi^^erl  to  jmy  tributp.  Once  fi^ain,  in  tlie  year  ir>2i,  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimean  horde  united  with  their  tribesnieu  beyond  the  Volga  in  the  Nogai 
steppe  and  in  Kasan  to  attack  Mo^scow.  The  town  was  so  suddenly  invested  on 
all  sides  that  the  Grand  Duke  Vasilij  hardly  made  good  his  escape^  The  eitiaens 
in  their  first  panic  proniised  to  Txiy  ai^ain  the  old  tribute.  Then  discord  broke  out 
among  the  Tartars ;  tlu'v  withth-ew.  From  that  time  the  Tartar  danger  was  as 
good  as  ended.  But  another  Mohammedan  power,  Turkey,  threatened  Eussia 
from  the  south ;  in  1475  Mohammed  11  (pi  145)  brought  the  Crimea  under  his 
suzerainty.  At  the  same  time  a  growing  danger  arose  in  the  union,  Poland  with 
Lithuania.  How  could  PLtis^^ia  Imve  withstood  this  powerful  neighbour  if  she 
had  been  still  politically  divided,  and  dependent  on  Tartar  hordes  ?  It  was  the 
merit  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Moscow  that  a  liberated  and  united  Russia  eould  not 
only  defend  itself,  but  could  also  advance  victoriously  against  the  menacing  foe. 

The  prestige  of  Mosc<»w  grew  not  only  in  l?»issian  districts,  but  also  in 
foreign  couutcies.  The  courts  of  Western  Europe  sought  to  win  the  alliance  of  the 
Gnmd  Duke.  Apart  from  their  relations  to  Rome.  Lithuania,  and  Polaod,  Ivan  III 
and  his  son  Vasilij  rooeived  mvoys  from  Venice,  Hungary,  the  emjjeror  Fred- 
erick  III  and  his  f^nn  ^Maximilian,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  From  theJEast  came 
•envoys  from  Turkey,  (Georgia,  and  Persia. 

Kussia  now  found  the  leisure  and  also  felt  the  wish  to  devote  time  to  the 
work  of  civiHsatioD.  Just  as  when  formerly  the  Grand  Duke  Yladimir  married 
the  (Jrfok  yirincess,  Anna  (p.  4Ty2)  the  art  and  reli^nnii  .>f  P>yz,mt:urn  wn?  trans- 
])lanted  with  lier  to  Ru.ssia,  thus  the  second  wife  of  Ivan  and  her  Greek  suite  now 
called  a  new  age  of  culture  into  life.  Byzantine  scholars  brought  Greek  books  with 
them,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later  libraries  of  Moscow.  Ivan  III  him* 
self  took  pleasure  in  distinguished  foreigners.  Artis^ts  and  scholars  from  Western 
Europe  found  a  brilliant  recejUinn  at  his  court.  In  Aristotele  Fioraventi  of  Bologna 
he  acquired  a  distinguished  architect,  artillerist,  and  tutor  for  his  uhildren.  Pietro 
Antonio  built  a  palace  for  him.  Monks  from  the  famous  monastery  of  Athos  came 
to  Ilussia ;  amongst  them  a  learned  Greek,  Maxim  by  name,  was  conspicuous.  He 
is  saiil  to  Iv.iw  been  astonished  to  find  such  a  mass  of  old  mannseripts  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow.  The  monks  were  intrusted  by  the  Grand  Duke  with  the 
translation  of  Greek  books  into  Slavonic  The  Grand  Dukes  owed  their  successes 
against  the  Tartars  and  petty  princes  partly  to  the  artillery  ))erfeoted  by  fraei^nH  is. 
The  whole  system  of  warfare  was  revoluttoiiiseJ.  At  the  same  time  mineral 
treasures  were  exploited.  Ivan  III  also  devoted  aiteutiou  to  the  judicial  system, 
whidi  in  the  Tartar  age  was  often  a  matter  of  oiprice,  and  in  1497  caused  tlw 
common  law  to  be  published  in  the  new  Russian  code  Sudebnik. 

(b)  Vagiiij  III  Jvanoritch.  —  The  question  of  the  succession,  that  open  wound 
from  which  Russia  so  long  bled,  and  to  which  she  formerly  owed  her  subjugation, 

was  at  last  settled.  The  testamentary  dispositions  i>f  Ivan  III  showed  his  opinion 
on  the  point.  After  he  had  long  hesitated  whether  to  nominate  as  his  successor 
his  grandson  or  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  he  decided  in  favour  of  his  sou  VasHij, 
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Left  above:  Jvnn  TII  Vawilievitcli,  the  Bnt  '^Ht^h  Prince  ond  Antwrat  (QaesmUir)  of  all 

Russia-'  (14(i2-loL).">).  I'l  iiii  "L  i  ('(>-in.i-ra]>liie  iniivri-  llL' *'  .TAn  li.'  T!;  vi  t,  rostntv^raipho 
du  Hoy  ;  L*aus,  1575.  Thevel  Unxwl  the  pmtnut  iu  the  pusse&sioii  ol  a  Un-fk  ut  Brussi  iu  A«ui 
Uinor. 

(From  tliu  v:o\\  <.r  Ho'. iii.skj,  "  rmtniitH  atitliciitiiiuc^  ^r.  T/nrs  Jc.tii  III,  Baail  Km  fili^  et  Jean  IV 
!<•  Ti'i libit', "  ill  tJii'  Uo\ai  niitl  liii|tt-ri.il  Finnil icuJi'L  iko  n inixt  l.ihniry  al  Vienna.) 

lii,)ht  Ivan  IV  VasMli.viuh  tlie  "  Teitilile  "  (Cn.Mi.vi,  Io;»-ir.81). 

(From  tlie  contfii)[K>niry  vooiK'Ut  "  AliamUa/nctur  dc$  llcrrcn  Quar  uud  (/rost/urtlen  Jican,  LtitsiUt- 
vk%  alter  Betaen  ein  i/martka,  tie.,"  in  th«  Boyal  and  Imimul  Conit  Libtmty  at  VieuiM. 

Bdaw:  TIkC  cmpcTor  Mnxiniitian  I  receive*  the  cmlmfisjrof  yosailie  III  Imnovitcli  {1505« 

153,3).    ATtrr  itie  wiHMKiit  1>y  Hans  Biirj^kmair. 

(From  "  Der  WVisi*  Kiuiig"  (the  white  kiu^).  A  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  ciiitieror  Ma&imi- 
linn  L  Coiii()ilMl  from  hia  memotn  by  Mnrx  Tnttxannrein,  with  Bpcciilly  drawn  iroodenta  bjr  HaniMco 
Uurgmair;  Vkntui,  177S.) 
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probably  bpraii?P  his  mother  was  a  Byzantine.  The  other  sons  received  small 
provinces  without  nioiian  hieal  rule  ;  they  hud  neither  the  right  of  cotnap:e,  uor  any 
higher  jurisdiction,  and  were  compelled  to  recognise  the  elder  brother  as  their  lord. 
If  one  of  them  died  without  issue,  his  lands  reverted  to  the  Qtand  Duke.  Thus  the 
&st  hereditary  monarchy  was  instituted  in  Russia. 

An  era  of  renascence  now  began  for  Pai^sia,  —  a  restoration  of  the  political 
independence  and  union  of  the  empire,  an  economic  revival,  an  awakening  of  the 
oAtioDal  self-oonseionsnen.  a  renewal  of  national  culture  and  literature,  the  dawn 
of  new  and  greater  glory.  Russia,  by  frequently  sending  embassies  to  foreign 
courts  entered  by  degrees  into  the  circle  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West.  la 
short,  fortune  once  more  smiled  on  liussia. 

But  the  goal  was  still  far  away,  and  Berious  obstacles  remained  to  be  onrereome. 
The  people  were  now  the  greatest  obstacle  to  themselves.  In  the  long  period  of 
Tartar  rule  ihcy  bad  lienn  warped  not  nicruly  politically  but  morally.  The  Pais- 
sians  hud  emerged  from  the  Asiatic  school,  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  trained, 
41S  Asiatics  accustomed  to  murder  and  cruelty.  The  Greek  Church  in  Russia  had 
suffered  equally ;  left  to  itself  it  inevitably  became  st^ant  It  is  easier  to  improve 
the  national  welfare  and  culture  and  to  gain  virtoriL's  than  to  change  tiie  natUfe  of 
A  whole  people;  several  generations  at  least  ore  required  for  that. 

(e)  Ivan  IV  the  TerrQte, — The  hard  fortunes  of  the  country  had  produced  a 

hard  ruling  dynasty.  The  pride  and  self-consciousness  of  the  sovereign,  in  whose 
person  the  state  wa?^  bound  up,  grew  with  (he  pn)gre.ss  which  the  union  of  Kus:«ia 
made  under  Moscow's  supremacy,  with  the  increase  of  the  royal  power  toward  the 
nobility  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  with  the  growth  in  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  nation.  In  Moscow  the  contest  between  the  power  (»f  the  prince  and  that 
<if  the  nobility  and  the  popular  assembly,  which  ra^jed  throuLrliout  Tiussia,  had  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  was  a  soil  on  which  tyranny  migiit  flourish. 
The  Susdalian  and  Muscovite  princes  had  increased  the  strictness  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  while  Ivan  III  had  already  earned  the  surname  of  "  Awful,"  this  stamp  of 
sovereign  reached  the  climax  in  Ivan  IV.  Histor)'  calls  him  the  Terrible  (see  his 
pOTtrait  in  the  plate  facing  this  page,  Ivan  III  and  Ivan  IV).  A  man  of  unusual 
gifts  and  ircm  will,  but  of  the  wont  edueation  imag^Ue,  be  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  plieuomena  in  history,  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  dark  notoriety;  It 
Tvonld  be  unfair  to  condemn  him  at  once;  he  is  too  important  to  be  measured  1^ 
conventional  standards. 

VHien  he  was  only  three  years  old  bis  father  died.  The  government  during  his 
minority  was  taken  over  by  his  mother  Helene  Glinska,  a  Lithuanian,  whose  family 
was  originally  Tartar.  A  conncil  of  Boyars,  in  which  tlic  first  place  was  ceded  to 
her  uncle  Michael  Glinski,  was  placed  at  her  side.  But  it  was  snon  apparent  that 
this  ambitious  woman  would  not  tolerate  any  other  will  by  the  side  oi  hers.  Ouly 
lier  favourite,  Count  Ivan  Tdepnev  Obolenski j,  could  exercise  any  influence  over  her. 
A  reign  of  blood.shed  began.  Her  brother-in-law  Jurij,  her  uncle  Michael,  her 
second  brnther-in-law  Andrej,  and  others  who  seemed  danfierona  to  her,  died  a  cruel 
death,  while  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  not  maladmiuistered  externally.  When 
flhe  herself  died  suddenly  tn  1538  and  the  Boyar  council  alone  undertook  the  oon- 
•duct  of  state  sflfiun^  two  famili&s,  the  Schujskij  and  the  Bielskij,  came  forward, 
disputed  for  precedence,  and  fought  each  other.  Once  more  there  were  acenea  of 
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blood ;  no  qnaxtw  was  given  by  either  aide  when  it  had  the  iipper  hand.  Huaua 

Imd  now  been  so  long  accnstomed  to  self-governTTH'nt,that  evtni  in  the  I'r'wy  Coun- 
cil a  member  would  wish  to  have  unrestricted  liberty  of  langimge.  The  fact  that 
no  regaid  wee  ahown  ihn  succeseor  to  tbe  erown  in  die  matter^  and  liut  he  would 
have  been  gladly  ignored,  shows  how  untamed  the  powerful  Boyaie  then  w^ 
►  Even  in  later  years  Ivan  complained  tlmt  Ivan  Schujsklj  had  not  greeted  him,  and  in 
his  bedroom  haid  placed  his  feet  on  his  fatlier's  bed,  that  the  treasury  of  his  father 
and  his  uncle  had  been  plundered  by  the  lioyars,  and  that  even  the  royal  ser%'ice  of 
plate  had  been  marked  with  their  names.  Ivan  in  those  days  often  Buffered  huof- 
ger ;  even  his  life  was  threatened  The  Schujskij  attacked  towns  and  villages,  tor- 
ment 5ng  and  extorting  without  merey.  They  jealously  watched  that  no  one  el^e 
gained  iuflueuc^  One  of  the  privy  councillors,  Fedor  Voronzov,  who  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  tihe  favour  of  the  young  sovereign,  was  insulted  and  enffed  in  the  presence 
of  the  latter;  his  clothes  were  torn,  and  he  would  have  been  killed  had  not  the 
Metropolitan  rescued  him  at  Ivan's  petition.  Prematurely  accustomed  to  barbarity 
and  bloodshed,  the  tweh  e  year  old  boy  gloated  over  the  agonies  of  tortured  ani- 
mals; when  only  fifteen  years  old  he  rode  tlirough  the  streets  of  Moscow  with  his 
yoimg  companions  and  cut  and  slashed  ell  he  met.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on  the  lawless 
Toutli,  had  sunk  into  sneh  decay  under  the  ^fongol  yoke  that  it  had  not  the 
strength  to  interfere.  The  clei^  were  almost  as  addicted  to  gaming,  drunkenness, 
and  other  vices  as  the  laity ;  the  daikest  superstitum  ^evailed  amon^  the  common 
people.  Jugglerst  robbers,  and  fanatics  roamed  the  land;  muiderand  brigand^ 
were  everyday  occiirt  ent  es.  This  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  society  in  which 
Ivan  tlie  Terrible  grew  up. 

At  lirst  he  submitted,  until,  in  1543,  in  blazing  fuiy*  be  had  Prince  Andrej 
Schujskij  seized  in  the  open  street,  subjected  to  gross  indignities,  and  murdered. 
From  that  day,  says  the  chronicle,  the  Boyars  1  _  :i  f  ar  him.  He  was  thai 
thirteen  years  old.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1547,  when  barely  seventeen  years  old, 
he  married  Anastasia,  daughter  of  the  chamberlain,  lioman  Sacharin.  It  is  a 
proof  of  his  political  insight  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  and  that  he  obtained 
in  1561,  through  the  patriarch  of  Constantmople  personally,  as  wdl  as  through  a 
council  expressly  called  for  the  purpose,  a  ct)nfirmation  of  his  descent  from  the 
imperial  Byzantine  house  nnd  of  his  right  to  the  im]X'rial  erown.  Fear  fell  on  all 
pagan  countries,  says  the  Chixjuicle  of  Novgorod.  AR  the  nations  of  the  Orthtxiox 
Bast  began  to  look  to  the  Muscovite  Czar  as  to  the  head  and  representative  of  their 
Church  and  their  ;  i :  ii.  In  the  year  of  his  coronation  three  outbreaks  of  (ire 
(April  and  June,  l.")47)  reduced  the  city  of  Moscow  to  ashes.  The  lives  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Metropolitan  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  Hchujskij  princes  spread  the 
report  that  the  Czar's  grandmother,  Anna  Gliuska,  bad  torn  the  hearts  out  of  corpses, 
soaked  them  in  water,  sprinkled  the  streets  of  Moscow  with  them,  and  thus  caused 
the  fire.  The  excited  populace  murdered  the  xmcle  of  I\  an,  Jurij  Glinski,  in  the 
church,  marched  to  Vorobjovo,  where  the  Czar  was  staying,  and  demanded  with 
threats  the  surrender  of  his  grandmother.  The  mob  did  not  disperse  until  Ivan, 
acting  on  a  bold  impulse,  had  the  spokesmen  encuted.  The  oocumnce  is  said  to 
have  made  a  weighty  and  la.sting  iminessioii  on  the  Czar. 

It  was  then  that  T\  an  drew  two  new  men  to  lii?  .side,  the  Pope  Silvester  and  a 
court  othuial,  Alexej  Adaschev.    Silvester  governed  him  completely.   Ivan  did  not 
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ventttie  on  a  step  without  Silvester;  he  ate,  drank,  dressed,  and  lived  according  to 
Silvestei's  doctrineB.  The  influenoe  of  the  two  was  veiy  benefidal,  and  not  lees  so 
that  of  his  wife  Anastasia.  An  bonouiable  atmosphere  prevailed  in  court  circles ; 
in  all  state  business  mnnil  and  relipious  aspects  came  into  the  forej^onnd.  S\  nt)ds 
and  imperial  ansenibiies  were  summoned,  in  order  to  discuss  important  busine^. 
It  was  an  inspiriug  moment  when  the  young  Czar  in  the  year  1549  asked  forgive- 
ness from  the  assembled  people  for  all  injustice  and  luimiliated  lumself.  He 
showed  universal  coiirtesy  and  commanded  men's  trupt  and  love.  Much  good  was 
really  done  then.  In  1556  a  new  code  of  civil  and  canon  law  appeared,  whifsh 
&om  its  division  into  one  hundred  chapters  was  called  Stoglaw.  Its  sixteenth 
pangiaph  contained  an  wmotment  for  the  erection  of  parodiial  schools  in  eveiy 
town. 

Ai  tlie  s.imo  tiiae  the  court  of  Moscow  resolved  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Tarlatt»  on  the  Volga,  who  still  harassed  Kussia.  Ivan,  at  Silvester's  advice,  though 
teluetantly,  placed  himself  at  the  head  <rf  the  anny.  Kasan  was  taken  in  1552, 
not  so  much  by  the  braver}'  as  by  the  sheer  numerical  superiority  of  the  RussianSw 
Tn  ihe  year  iri57  Aftrachan,  the  old  Serai,  once  so  formidable  to  RiiBfia,  also  fell. 
The  resuiUi  of  this  hrat  com^uest  ai  the  cost  of  the  Asiatics  were  far  reaching. 
Not  merely  was  the  power  of  the  Tartars  crashed  and  the  whole  of  the  great 
Volga  made  a  Russian  stream,  but  Kussian  influence  now  reached  into  the  Caucasus 
and  as  far  as  Persia.  Other  tribe?,  siirh  as  the  Tchereniisses,  Mordvins,  Tchuvnshes, 
Vutiaks,  Bashkirs,  who  had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  ruler  of  Kasan,  now 
made  their  submission.  The  first  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  takoa. 
The  Crimean  horde  alone  was  left ;  but  it  led  a  precarious  ezist^ce  and  sought  the 
alliance  fif  Kussia.  Ivan  returned  to  Moscow  as  a  hero.  His  coniident  attitude 
toward  the  Boyars  increased.  "  I  fear  you  no  longer,"  be  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
to  a  VoiTod. 

He  resolved  at  this  period  to  disseminate  the  culture  of  Western  Europe  in 
Russia.  Hans  Slitte,  a  (Jermau  from  Odslar,  who  was  at  Moscow  in  1547,  was 
commissioned  by  him  to  bring  scholars,  artists,  physicians,  printers,  artisans,  etc.,  to 
Russia.  And  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Livonians, 
who  saw  in  this  plan  a  dangerous  strengthening  of  their  neighbour,  that  Slitte  failed 
to  bring  to  Russia  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-thi  ee  persons  wlu)ni  he  had  enp;aged- 
From  this  moment  (he  dislike  l\an  felt  for  the  iialtic  Germans  grew  the  more 
intense,  since  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Livonia  barred  his  road  to  the  sea.  From 
these  reascms  Redetermination  to  conquer  Liv<niia  matured  in  his  mind  despite  the 
warnings  of  Silvester  and  Adaschev.  When  in  1553,  under  Edward  VI,  a  British 
expedition  of  three  ship??  was  sent  to  explore  the  route  to  China  and  India  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  one  of  the  ships  was  cast  away  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Dwina,  Ivan 
s^sed  the  opportunity  of  opening  commeseiBl  negotiations  witii  England.  He 
conceded  to  the  English  merchants  hi^y  advantageous  trading  ptivil^es,  and 
thus  secured  to  his  empire  a  connection  with  the  West.  In  the  war  for  Livonia, 
which  broke  out  between  Russia,  Poland,  and  Sweden,  Ivan  obtained  only  I>orpat 
(1658),  while  Poland  held  Livonia  as  a  proyince  and  the  duchy  of  Couiland  as  a 
fief ;  Esthooia  fell  to  Sweden. 

These  events  entirely  broke  ff  thp  friendly  relations  between  Ivan  and  Adas- 
ehevand  Silvester.  The  death  of  his  virtuous  queen  (August  7, 1560)  certainly 
contributed  to  this  result  The  guardianship  exercised  over  him  by  the  two  bad  at 
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last  become  intolerable.  Silvester  bnd  tried  to  make  his  master  quite  dependent 
on  him,  and  had  even  taken  up  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  Czarina.  When  the 
iirsfe  son  of  the  Czar  died  (Junep  1553),  Silvester  dedaxed  to  him  that  it  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  by  heaven  for  his  disobedience.  But  a  severe  illness  of  the 
•Czar  (about  the  end  of  the  year  1552-1553)  hnd  brought  matters  to  a  head- 
Awaiting  his  end,  Ivan  called  on  the  lioyars  to  do  homage  to  his  son  Dmitrij. 
But  the  Bojais  refused;  Silvester  and  Adasehev  sided  widi  the  rebels.  The 
noise  of  the  disputants  read.  l  1 1>  sick  chamber  of  the  Gao-.  When  Ivan,  con- 
trary  to  expectation,  recovered,  his  confidence  in  his  two  councillors  wa?i  pone. 
Ivan  was  as  yet  moderate  in  his  puuibhments;  but  little  by  little  the  number  of 
«iceeation8  increased,  until  his  ftny  against  the  Bojan  knew  no  bounds.  Hie 
faUan  ministers  had  many  partisans ;  and  when  Ivan  later  scented  treason  every- 
where,  and  felt  him-elf  iii'^ec  ttro  iu  liis  own  court,  he  was  to  some  exteut  justified 
Idthuania-Poland,  the  must  dangerous  enemy  of  Hu^ia,  kept  up  communications 
with  the  malcontents,  and  the  party  of  the  foUen  made  no  disguise  of  their  PoUsh 
proclivities.  Prince  Andrej  If.  Kurbekij  intentionally  brought  about  a  shamefiil 
defeat  in  the  LivoiuLiu  rainpriij^n,  nnd  fVd  iti  I'^G^  tn  the  Polish  camp.  Others 
actually  admitted  Tuitais  into  the  cound  v.  Ivan's  anxiety  now  became  &  disease; 
he  believed  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  none  but  traitors. 

He  at  this  time  received  a  letter  from  the  fugitive.  Kiubskij,  in  wUcfa  the 
latter  summoned  him  before  a  divine  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  cruelties.  Ivan 
sent  for  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  drove  his  iron-shod  staff  through  his  foot,  leant 
with  all  his  weight  on  it,  and  then  had  the  letter  read  out.  Rarely  have  more 
stinging  reproaches  been  hurled  in  the  fiice  of  a  sovereign.  The  Czar  thou^t 
well  to  answer  the  letter  at  length.  Both  writings  belong  to  the  most  remarkable 
documents  of  TJtissian  hu'ton,'. 

Ivan  sudUt'uly  left  Moscow  on  the  3d  of  December,  1664,  in  the  company  of  his 
fiunily,  many  Boyais,  and  an  armed  force,  and  went  to  Alezandrovskaja  Sloboda. 
He  took  the  most  revered  relies  and  the  state  treasure  with  hint  Moscow  was 
wildly  exeite<l  nt  it.  A  mnntlt  nftenN'nrd*?  two  missives  from  him  arrived,  —  one 
to  the  Metn>[Njliutu,  in  which  he  said  that  lie  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  illegali- 
ties of  the  Boyars,  especially  since  the  clergy  hindered  him  from  punishing  them» 
«nd  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  the  empire  and  go  whither  God  led  him;  a 

.speond  wns  addressed  to  the  Orihodux  eiti/eiis  of  ^fosrow,  in  whieh  he  as^^ured 
them  that  he  was  not  augry  with  them.  The  impression  produced  by  these  two 
letters  was  overwhelmiug.  The  people,  filled  with  the  fear  of  falling  again  under 
the  rule  of  the  nobles,  marched  with  lamentations  and  threats  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  ready  to  cut  down  the  C/.ar's  enemies,  and  requested  the  Metropolitan 
to  propitiate  the  Czar ;  whereupt>n  an  embassy  to  the  Czar  was  organised.  Ivan 
•came  back  on  the  2d  of  February,  1565.  But  a  terrible  change  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  him.  His  mere  aspect  struck  horror ;  his  features  were  dis- 
torted  with  fnry,  hi';  si^hl  nearly  gone,  his  hair  almost  all  fallen  ofif.  He  dechired 
before  a  great  meetin;^  that  he  needed  a  body-guard."  He  then  Fingled  out  a  series 
■of  towns  and  some  streets  of  Moscow,  and  declared  that  to  be  his  private  pi-operiy, 
which  was  called  OpttsAtna,  whQe  the  rest  of  Russia  as  state  properly  was  called 
Semshtthina,  and  was  left  imder  the  management  of  the  council  of  Boyars.  This 
was  the  firet  separation  of  crown  property  from  national  property,  and  was  impor- 
tant in  its  consec^uences.   lie  chose  out  of  his  own  lands  a  body-guard  of  six 
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thousand  men  with  wives  and  children,  mostly  people  of  low  or%in,  the  Opritik' 

niki.  An  axe,  a  dogsbead,  and  a  besom  were  tbeir  badges,  signifying  that  traitoi-s 
■would  tve  l)eheadt»d,  pn^^^t'd  to  pieres,  and  swept  away.  The  whole  Semsht^hina 
was  assigned  to  ihem  to  plunder,  and  there  was  no  appeal  to  justice  against  them. 
How  they  wreaked  their  fniy  ia  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  even  now  in 
Itusso-Polish  countries  a  vagabond  and  robber  i.s  called  Opiyszok.  Ivan  meantime 
executed  the  traitors  unsparingly,  and  ilit-u  retired  to  Alixandn^vo.  There  he 
indulged  in  wild  excesses,  in  brutal  mau-huutii,  murtlering,  and  burning ;  strangely 
enough  he  combined  with  all  this  sincere  religious  observances.  He  arranged  his 
■cmut  as  a  convent^  and  formed  out  of  three  hundred  trustworthy  myrmidons  a 
monastic  brotherhood,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  He  performed  every  duty  and  him- 
self rang  the  bell  for  service.  At  midnight  they  a.«5semhled  in  cowls  atid  black 
gowns,  and  Ivan  struck  hi^  forehead  so  hard  upon  ilie  tloor  that  his  face  was 
covered  with  hniises. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1572,  for  sev^  lull  years.  Ivan  was  mean- 
time rtinsiuoii.s  of  the  dis;^i accfuhu'.-s  of  ihcsc  prnpeediiifjs,  for  lie  endeavoured  to 
disguise  to  the  outside  world  the  existence  ot  the  Opritshuinu,  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  state  as  before.  The  Metropolitan  Tbilip  finally  plucked  up  courage  to 
«slc  him  to  abolish  the  Opritshuina.  Ivan,  however,  summoned  an  ecdesiastical 
eourt  and  impeached  the  bold  petitioner.  While  Philip  was  standing  in  full 
robes  before  the  altar  on  the  8th  of  Xovpm))cr,  l.-if'R,  a  troop  of  the  body-ouard 
lushed  in,  tore  the  vestments  from  liiui,  and  dragged  hiui  off  to  a  convent  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  in  1569.  The  public  mourning  for  the  Metropolitan 
reduced  Ivan  to  fuiy,  Humlreils  of  persons  were  daily  execute<l.  burnt,  or  tortured 
to  death,  an<l  wh  ile  commiiuities  were  annihilated.  Ivan  lived  uinler  the  dclu.si<tu 
that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  and  his  family's  existence  he  must  exterminate  the 
traitors.  In  the  year  1572,  tormented  by  fear  and  anxiety,  the  monarch,  who  iu 
his  soul  was  intoisely  unhappy,  composed  his  will :  My  body  is  exhausted,  my 
spirit  gloomy ;  the  ulcei-s  on  my  soul  and  my  body  are  spreading,  and  no  j)hysician 
is  there  to  heal  them.  I  waited  if  any  would  wish  to  have  ]»ily  on  me,  but  none 
came  to  me.  .  .  .  They  have  returned  good  with  evil,  love  with  hate."  These  are 
Ms  words  at  the  opening  of  this  document  We  now  have  an  insane  person  before 
us.  He  seems  to  have  been  stung  by  qualms  of  conscience  in  his  lucid  intervals, 
^  is  seen  from  many  indications. 

A  most  remarkable  and  histurioally  imique  record  of  the  Cxar  is  left  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand, 
in  which  he  instituted  masses  for  each  one  of  his  vietima  After  several  names 
stands  the  j^iuister  note,  "with  his  wife,  his  children  and  servants,"  " with  his 
sous,"  or  "  with  his  daughters."  Or  we  read  there  "twenty  men  from  Koincn- 
skoje,"  "  eighty -seven  from  Matvejschevo,"  "  Lord  be  gracious  to  the  souls  of  thy 
aervants,  1^05  persons  from  Nov<rorod,"  and  so  on.  This  list  alone  (^ves  a  total  of 
3,470  victims.  There  was  no  one  now  at  court  who  would  have  had  any  influmoe 
on  Ivan.  ITi.s  .■sccund  wife,  a  Teherkess,  who  was  only  baptised  just  before  her  mar- 
riage, may  well  have  in(  reased  Ivan's  evil  propensities  by  her  barbarous  nature. 
Thus,  then,  the  torrent,  having  once  left  its  banks,  rushed  on,  destroying  all  in  its 
course.  Since  the  time  of  tiie  Boman  Gsesars  hardly  any  sovereign  can  have 
proved  so  clearly  as  Ivan  the  Terrible  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  tliat  every  human 
being  and  all  earthly  power  require  some  restriction  if  they  are  to  remain  within 
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the  pole  of  humanity.  But  the  Russian  peofite  flhare  the  guilt  with  him ;  more 
especially  are  the  nobility  ami  clerfiy  to  blame,  since  they  did  not  support  the 
efforts  u{  the  monarch  in  the  cau^e  of  culture,  but  by  cringing  and  imniurality 
paved  the  way  for  his  wicked  propensities.  The  last  lilwitiee  of  the  people 
were*  destroyed,  and  the  onmipocence  of  the  state  established  for  all  fatnre 
tinio. 

The  foreign  policy  was  successful  in  the  East ;  the  Cossack  Jannak  laid  the 
crown  of  Siberia  at  Ivan^e  feet.  But  in  the  contest  with  Poland  he  was  wasted^ 
notwithstanding  that,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  reoei\  e  the  Roman  faith,  he 
humbly  beg-^od  the  Kni|ieror  and  Pope  to  inter\"ene.  Tlie  Poles,  w  ho  were  ready  to 
otl'er  him  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Sigismuud  Augustus,  were  deterred  by  his 
untrustworthiuess  and  his  avarice. 

Fate  brought  grievous  misfortones  on  hie  own  house.  In  a  quarrel  he  struck 
his  son  Ivan  such  a  blow  with  an  iron  rod  that  the  prince  died  from  it  on  the  19ih 
of  November,  1581.  His  third  nnn,  Feodor,  was  of  weak  intellect.  Ivan's  remorse 
hastened  his  end.  This  unconventional  prince,  whose  crimes  are  nut  devoid  of 
some  greatness,  but  whose  name  must  always  be  mentioned  with  a  shudder,  died 
on  the  17th  of  M arch,  1584.  Ivan  IV  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Russian  hiatoiy 
both  for  good  and  for  evil 

C,  The  £»d  or  the  House  of  Rubik 

Ivan's  sou  Feodor  mounted  the  throne  in  15^4;  but  his  gmtlenesa  and  piety 

would  have  been  more  siiiluble  for  a  convent.  Tlu-  whole  power  thus  lay  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  privy  councillors,  amongst  whom  existed  a  dangerous  rivalry  between 
a  Schujskij  and  a  Hielskij.  The  reputation  of  Boris  Goduuov  at  the  same  time 
was  slowly  increasing  mote  especially  since  Nikita  Romanov,  Feodor's  unde,  who 
was  at  first  the  most  influential  regent,  had  died  in  l.'Sfi,  and  Godunov  had  con- 
trived a  iTinrriat^e  between  his  ."^istfr  and  the  young  Czar;  ui  fact,  he  aimed  at  the 
crown  hiuiselL  Although  he  could  neither  leuil  nor  write,  he  skilfully  conducted 
the  business  of  the  nation,  won  a  great  reputation  for  Russia  in  foreign  countries, 
and  appreciated  the  value  of  Western  European  culture.  He  proposed  to  found 
schools  and  in  Moscow  a  tmiver'^ity,  and  sent  .Tolui  Krampr  to  Germany  to  obtain 
professors  for  it.  He  sent  young  iiuiiiians  abroad  to  study,  and  gladly  employed 
foreigners  in  his  service;  began  giving  an  excellent  education  to  his  chilihen 
and  supported  art  and  industries.  In  a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  capable  of  per- 
forming!: hi.s  task.  His  name,  therefore,  hud  a  gxKl  reputation  in  foreij^i  countries, 
but  not  i»u  in  Russia.  There  they  regarded  his  innovations  with  disapproval.  The 
clergy  despised  the  acipiisitton  of  foreign  languages  as  superfluous,  confusing,  and 
dangerous  to  the  faith.  The  great  nobles  muttered  against  the  up.start.  Godunov 
found  himself  coniiH-lled  to  look  for  a  support  in  the  higher  clergj'  and  smaller 
nobility.  Two  important  innovations  owe  their  inception  to  this  circumstance, — 
the  prohibition  on  freedom  of  movement  of  the  peasants,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Patriarchate.  Hie  Russian  peasant  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  change  his 
master  ,  that  alone  differentiated  him  from  a  slave.  But  thi';  liberty  of  migration 
only  tienetiied  the  owners  of  extensive  properties,  who  lield  ou'  pT:ti<Mnfr  advan- 
tages to  the  peasant  in  order  to  be  able  to  cultivate  their  bruud  piam:}.    The  peas- 
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aatrjt  therefore,  deserted  the  small  proprietors,  whose  lands  became  depopulated 
and  depieciated;  yet  these  latter  sustained  the  chief  state  buxdena  Thus  in  this 

case  the  interests  of  the  state  coincided  with  those  of  the  lesser  nobility.  Godunov, 
by  taking  from  the  peasants  the  riglu  of  inoveuieni,  .saved  the  lesser  uobilitv  from 
misery  and  gained  it  for  his  purposes.  That  must  have  been  far  from  his  own 
interast,  ainoe  he  was  himself  the  owner  of  extensive  landed  eitates. 

What  was  really  for  his  personal  advantage  was  the  founding  of  the  Patriar- 
chate. The  Kussian  clei^ry  had  long  complained  that  its  supreme  head,  the 
I'alriarch  of  Ooustautinople,  was  the  servant  of  an  iuhdel  munareli  and  possessed 
uo  proper  prestige.  Moscow  regarded  herself  as  the  third  Borne,  just  as  Byzantium 
had  thought  heraelf  the  Mcond.  Why  abould  Moscow  not  obtain  eodesiaaUeal  inde- 
pendence, now  that  Constantinople  had  fallen  so  low,  and  Russia  was  reckoned  the 
protector  of  Orthodox  Christianity  ?  Just  then  Jeremias,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, came  to  Moscow.  Grodunov  seized  the  opportunity  to  win  him  over  to 
his  sdieme.  The  other  Bfttriarchs  assented,  and  in  1598  was  founded  in  Moscow 
the  Patriarchate  which  contmued  untQ  the  end  of  1700  (p.  681).  Hie  fiist  Fa^- 
aioh  ^vas  J  (lb,  a  favourite  of  rr(xiunov. 

Kveu  nmv  Godunov  seems  to  have  made  all  preparations  for  gaining  the 
tiiruiie  after  the  death  of  Feodor.  But  a  brother  of  Feodor,  Dmitrij,  son  of  the 
seventh  unlawful  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (see  the  genealogical  table  at  page 
452),  was  still  li\'ing.  Although  he  had  been  .sent  in  gfM)d  time  to  Uglitch  with 
all  his  relatio!i«i,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  would  mount  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Feodor.  The  news  then  arrived  (1591)  that  the  young  Dmitrij 
was  no  mors.  Public  opinion  incriminated  Oodonov.  It  is  true  that  he  organ- 
ised an  inveetig^ion  and  executed  the  inhaUtante  of  Uglitch;  but  the  rumour 
persisted. 

Nevertheless  Boris  Godunov  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Czar  after  tlie  drath  of 
the  childless  Feodor  (January  7,  1598),  since  the  crown  was  offered  hiui  by  the 
patriarch  Job,  and  he  had  been  elected  in  a  sort  of  imperial  assembly.  In  order 
to  ensure  his  own  safety,  he  threw  Bielskij  into  ]>rison  and  banished  the  Roma- 
novs One  of  them,  Feodor  Nikititsch,  was  compelled  to  becoMte  a  monk  under  the 
name  of  Philaret;  his  wife,  Xeuia  Schestuv,  took  the  veil  as  the  nun  Marfa, 
Boris  was  at  first  an  admirable  ruler.  But  soon  he  was  overcome  by  fears ;  he, 
too,  saw  himself  Burround«>  1  by  traitors.  He  completely  lost  his  balance  of  mind 
wh^n  the  new.s  «prend  tint  Dmitrij  was  still  alive,  and  was  preparing  to  recover 
tlie  throne.  Litliuaniim  niagiintf.s  undertook  t<>  put  a  person  who  styled  himself 
the  miraculoubly  rescui'd  Dmitrij  on  the  Rus.sian  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The 
people  believed  that  Dmitrij  was  the  true  Czarevitch.  The  troops  wavered  in 
their  loyalty,  and  in  spite  cl  the  reverse  which  was  inflicted  on  the  pretender, 
his  adherents  increased  in  nnmVters.  Godunov  died  in  1605,  in  tfic  middle  of 
this  movement,  and  the  pseudo-Dtuitrij  became  master  of  Russia.  The  whole 
nation  shed  tears  of  joy  at  seeing  the  son  of  their  prince  once  mora,  His 
behaviour  and  sympathies  showed  that  he  was  no  Rurikovitch.  He  doted  on  the 
West  and  on  the  Poinnui  Churrli,  he  associated  with  Jesuits,  and  wished  to  con- 
vert Russia  to  Catholicism.  lie  ridiculed  the  native  customs  and  the  lioyars,  and 
scorned  the  court  ceremonial.  The  Polish  nobles  who  came  to  Moscow  with  their 
retinue  indulged  in  shameless  behaviour  toward  the  Russians.  A  numth  hardly 
had  elapsed  befora  Dmitrij  fell  victim  to  a  conspiracy  (Ifoy  17, 1606).  His 
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corpse  was  hvamt^  and  a  cannon  loaded  with  the  ashes,  whidi  were  then  scatterad 

to  the  foiir  winds. 

The  snceeeding  period  was  full  of  disturbances.  In  a  new  assernMv,  suiumoued 
by  the  I'atrianih  Vaailij  Schujskij,  who  had  conducted  the  iaquiry  la  Uglitch^ 
had  struck  the  pretender,  and  bad  the  courage  to  tell  htm  he  was  an  impostor,  wa» 
elected  Czar.  Since  a  new  Patriarch  liad  been  installed  by  the  pseudo-Dmitri j,  a 
chanjje  now  look  ]ilace  in  this  office.  Tlic  assembly  imposed  on  the  new  Czar  the 
condition  that  he  was  not  to  punish  any  offender  by  death  without  a  trial,  nor 
confiscate  the  propc-ny  of  criminals,  and  that  false  accusen  should  be  liable  t«> 
penalties.  These  were  pacta  conventa,  such  as  the  Slachta  had  extorted  from  the 
Polish  kiuf^.  Scbtij«kij  5ioltnnnly  swore  to  it  But  Tiussia  in  it  a  weakening 
of  the  royal  dignity.  The  domiuiou  of  the  nobility  was  feared  more  than  the 
t jrannj  of  the  Czar. 

Schujskij  could  not  hold  his  own.  Not  merely  were  the  nobility  opposed  to 
him  from  jealousy  and  onvy,  btit  npw  ptPtendprs  cropped  up  who  professi'd  to  be 
Dmitrij,  or  Peter,  Feodor's  son.  A  more  dangerous  symptom  was  that  the  king  of 
P^kland  came  forward  as  a  serious  candidate  for  the  Kusstan  crown.  In  1587  the 
Swedish  house  of  Vasa  reached  the  Pohsh  throne  in  the  person  of  Sigismund  UL 
Tt  was  wislied  to  procur.'  (he  Tlif^sian  crown  for  his  son  Vladislav  ;  Sigismund 
would  ceruunly  liave  liked  to  liave  obtained  it  for  himself.  The  Polish  troops, 
which  were  already  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  did  not  wish  to  leave  Kussia, 
since  the  new  Orar  had  alreadj  been  elected.  Schujskij  conld  not  restore  cvder» 
and  was  "humbly"  begged  by  the  assembly  to  vacate  the  throne,  since  he  was 
unfortunate  in  h'\^  i^'overnment  and  could  not  enforce  any  obedience  to  hi«?  nile. 
He  abdicated  and  became  a  monk.  The  Council  of  Boyars  now  elected  Vlad- 
islav to  he  Osar,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  accept  the  Orthodox  faith.  Xhe 
Pdish  troops  were  already  allowed  to  mter  Moscow  and  commanded  the  city. 

B,  The  Bibs  of  tbb  Bomanots 

Tbbm*  the  Russian  people  rose  throughout  the  empire,  the  monasteries  alao» 
with  the  Troizko-Seigievsch  at  their  head    Nobles,  merchants,  and  peasants 

banded  to<^ether  to  save  T^ussia  from  the  foreic^n  yoke.  In  Nijni  Novgorod  many, 
following  the  example  of  a  meat-seller  Kusnia  Minin,  sacrificed  a  third  part  of 
their  property.  The  noble  prince  Posharskij  took  the  lead,  and  the  Poles  were 
soon  ^ven  out  of  Moscow.  In  the  year  1613  the  new  assembly  was  convened. 
The  votes  now  fell  on  n  stcp-^rand«;on  of  Anastasia,  wife  of  Tvriii  tlic  Terril>le, 
"Michael  TIT  Ronmnov,  the  hfteen-year-old  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Metro- 
puliLau  i'hiiuret,  who  had  gone  as  ambassador  to  the  Polish  king  and  had  been 
kept  prisoner  by  him  in  Marienburg.  Even  in  1610  Michael  found  himself 
among  the  candidate-s  for  th<^  throne,  and  had  barely  escaped  Polish  plots.  "With 
him  a  new  dynasty  mounted  the  liussian  throne  (see  ITigure  1  of  plate  at  page 
467  and  tlie  genealogical  tree  at  page  583). 

The  state  was  impoverished  and  public  affiiirs  were  in  a  bad  condition.  Many 
towns  declared  outright  that  they  could  pay  no  taxes.  Michael,  who  had  received  a 
!nnnn5:tic  education  and  was  physically  weak  and  of  small  intellectual  endowments, 
was  not  the  right  man  for  Bussia  at  this  severe  crisis.    Even  his  father,  Pbilaret, 
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irlio  xeally  governed  in  place  of  his  son,  possessed  no  talent  ae  a  ruler,  while  ftble 

monarch?  were  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Sweden  nnd  PoLmd  in  the  ptrsons  of 
Vladislav  and  Gu<tavns  IT  Adolphus.  Paissia  thus  was  forced  to  endure  still 
longer  to  be  cut  oil  fruni  Lliu  Laltic  isea  by  Poiuiid  and  Sweden.  In  the  treaties 
which  slie  made  with  Sweden  at  Stolbovo  in  1617,  with  Pohind  at  Deulino  in 
1618,  and  then  at  Poljanovka  in  1634,Bu.ssia  was  forced  to  xeluiqiiish  all  claim  on 
Livonin,  Smolensk,  and  a  series  of  towns.  "  Russia  now  cannot  launch  a  singlft 
ttont  on  the  Baltic  without  our  coaseul,"  said  tiustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Swedisk 
Diet,  **  and  it  will  be  hard  for  the  BuBsians  to  leap  over  this  stream.**  Even 
against  other  enemies  Russia  felt  her  weakness.  When  the  Cossacks  had  con- 
quered Turkish  Azov,  thu  Czar  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  fortress.  The  highest 
merits  of  Michael  and  hh  father  were  that  tlii-v  governed  w  ithout  hnrshness  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  economic  pujjition  ot  iiusaia.  After  centuries  uf  oppres- 
sion from  Tartars  and  Cms  the  people  once  more  enjoyed  moce  humane  ti«at- 
ment  Both  mien  held  frequent  sessions  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  had  long 
been  in  abeyance. 

It  was  only  under  Michael's  son  Alexej  (1645-1(176)  and  under  the  children  of 
Alexej,  Feodor  (1676-1682),  Ivan  (1682-1689),  Sophia,  and  Pteter  the  Great,  that 
fortune  once  more  smiled  on  Russia,  first  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
Poland  under  John  Casimir,  and  then  from  her  own  increased  stn-ngth.  The 
Ukraine  (pp.  162  and  564)  then  submitted  to  the  Czar;  in  1667  Poland  in  the 
treaty  at  Andrussov  was  obliged  to  cede  the  Ukraine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  with  Kiev;  this  was  finally  ratified  in  16B6  in  the  peace  of  Orsymultov* 
8kij  by  Sobiesid,  when  Sophia  reigned  in  the  name  of  her  infant  brother.  Russia 
also  in  1667  recovered  Smolensk  nnd  other  territories,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  wars  for  centuries.  Peter  the  Great  first  began  the  war  with  Sweden 
<m  account  of  Livonia.  It  was  still  more  important  for  Russia  Uiat  with  the 
Bomanovs  Tartar  Bussia  ceased  and  its  Europeaninng  began. 

9.  THE  BISE  Am)  FAIL  OF  THE  POWER  OF  POLAND 

A.  The  Final  Direction  of  the  Polish  Policy  in  1515 

When  Sigismund,  Casimir's  son,  mounted  the  throne  of  Poland  in  1506  (p.  512), 
F.istem  Europe  presented  a  very  different  political  picture  from  that  of  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  hardest  task  of  Poland  in  the  course  of  the  tliree  last  centuries^ 
the  suppression,  that  is,  of  the  Teutonic  Einights  in  order  to  occupy  the  coast  <^ 
the  Baltic,  had  been  performed  in  1466.  It  was  high  time  for  Poland  to  do  so; 
a  few  decades  later  that  would  hardly  have  l»een  pos=;ible. 

Threateniiii^  elonds  crathered  in  llie  east  and  west  of  Poland  just  at  tlie  close 
of  the  lifteeutli  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  On  the  one  hand 
Moscow  was  arming  for  an  attack  on  Poland-LitSiaania,  on  the  other  side  the 
Osmans  were  prensiiit^  with  increa.sing  power.  Poland  had  long  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity on  the  side  of  Moscow,  which,  fjToaning  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  had  been 
unable  to  move.  But  when  Ivan  III  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke  and  had  his 
hands  free,  he  formed  comprehensive  schemes.  He  worked  for  the  unification  of 
Bussia  with  skill  and  good  fortune.   One  district  after  another  was  brought  ov«r 
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to  him.  When  he  married  in  1472  the  Byzantine  princess  Sophia  (Zoe),  daughter 

of  the  despot  Thomas  of  Morea,  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  Palieologi,  he  assumed 
the  Byzantine  imperial  anas,  the  double-headed  eagle,  and  claimed  from  Rome 
the  title  uf  Imptrator  Russia.  He  also  laid  claiui  to  the  Kussiau  districts  of 
Poland  The  current  of  anti-PoUah  feeling  in  lithuama  was  perceived  by  Ivan  IIL 
He  therefore  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Orthodox  populatioii  of  Poland. 
The  Knssian  party  in  Lithuania  was  always  strong ;  and  capaMe  men,  such  as 
Michael  Glinskij,  stood  at  its  head.  Even  in  Casimir's  days  the  political  condi- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  seemed  to  have  shifted  in  favour  of  Moscow.  Since  the 
year  1481,  after  the  Tartars  had  been  beaten,  the  lithnanian  princes,  hitherto 
friendly  toward  Poland,  In  gan  one  after  the  other  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  Mos- 
cow. Ale xiindL'r,  while  Orand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  was  openly  pro-Russinn.  A 
rapprochemenl  betweeu  him  and  Ivan  took  place  in  1494  Alexander  married  the 
Princess  Helene  and  waived  his  claim  to  a  series  of  towns  in  favour  of  his  father' 
in«htw.  In  the  marriage  contract  he  pledged  himself  not  to  force  Helene  to  go 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  fact  not  to  allow  her  to  do  so  "  volnntarily." 
He  built  a  chapel  for  her  in  Wilna,  and  surrounded  her  only  with  people  of  her 
own  creed.  We  learn  from  these  stipulations  that  the  detrimental  influence  of 
the  Roman  Oatholie  Ghurch  on  public  policy,  against  which  a  stand  was  being 
made  in  Poland,  was  already  recognised  iu  Moscow.  Alexander  confirmed  in 
149 1<  the  old  rights  of  the  Orthodox  Clmrch.  Ivan  abo  knew  how  to  stir  up  lios- 
tility  on  every  side  against  Poland,  and  to  organise  a  menacing  league  against  it. 
He  married  hJa  son  Vasilij  to  a  daughter  of  Stophan  the  Great  (p.  366)  of  Mol- 
davia, and  thus  drew  this  country  into  the  sphere  of  his  interests.  He  was  allied 
with  the  Teutonic  Order  and  friendly  with  the  Tartar  Khan  ^fengli  Giray  I 
(14G9-1474  and  1478-1515) ;  he  observed  an  amicable  attitude  toward  Turkey, 
and  would  not  entertain  any  notion  of  a  Ic^^jue  with  Poland  and  Hungary  against 
Torkey.  His  son  Vasilij  observed  the  same  jwUcy.  In  this  attitude  toward 
Poland  the  Russian  princes  were  met  by  the  German  emjieror  Maximilian,  who, 
as  an  oppnni'nf  nf  the  Jagellon*?  in  the  contest  for  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  iouud  a  welcome  ally  in  the  Muscovite  Grand  Duke.  This  was  tlie  first 
time  that  Gfermany  entered  into  relations  with  Moscow  (cf.  above,  p.  265,  etc.). 

K<[iuilly  threatening  was  the  attitude  of  the  Sublime  Porte  (cf.  VoL  VII, 
pp.  216-219,  221  d  scq.).  It  was  the  zenith  of  Ossman  p^wer.  M(jldavia  and 
Wallachia  already  wavered  in  their  loyalty  as  allies  of  Poland ;  if  they  were  lost, 
it  would  be  the  turn  of  the  Dniester  district.  Finally,  it  lay  with  the  Jagellons 
to  defend  the  Hungarian  crown.  This  state  of  things  drove  Poland  also  toward 
the  south  and  provoked  hostilities  with  Germany.  The  Hapsburgs,  therefore, 
were  eager,  in  league  •with  Moscow  and  the  Teutonic  Order,  to  close  the  circle  of 
the  enemies  of  Poland  ;  besides  the  above-named,  Maximilian  won  over  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  for  the 
combination  against  Poland,  as  well  as  a  distinct  party  in  Poland  itsell 

It  thus  was  high  time  for  Sigismund  to  act.  He  had  conohi  1  nn  alliance 
with  Hungary  in  1.'07,  had  renounced  Moldavia  in  favour  of  Huu<;ary,  and  mar- 
ried Barbara,  sister  of  John  Zapolya,  besides  winning  over  Meugli  Giray,  the  Tar- 
tar Khan,  by  "  yearly  presento"  of  fifte«i  thousand  gulden,  everything  in  order 
to  show  a  bolder  front  to  Maximilian  and  others,  —  when  he  suddenly  changed  his 
vIewB.  Sigismund  could  not,  of  course,  wage  war  with  all  his  enemies  at  om  and 
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the  same  tiine,  and  was  forced,  therefore,  to  decide  whether  to  tim  toward  the 

West  or  the  Ea«t.  But  Maxirnilirm  also  had  cause  to  seek  a  p^'nce  with  rolnnd. 
The  epoch-making  struggle  between  the  Hapsburgs  and  Valois  then  began 
(Voh  VII,  p.  23U).  The  succession  in  Milan  and  Naples  aroused  this  struggle, 
end  both  antBgonUta  fought  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  where  they  could  inflict 
.  damage  on  each  other.  Sigismund  decided  for  the  contest  with  tlie  East  and  lor 
the  alliance  with  Maximilian.  His  brother  Ladislaus  (Vladislav)  II  of  Hungary 
(p.  386)  was  the  intermediary.  Thus,  on  the  22d  of  July,  lolu,  that  memorable 
treaty  between  the  three  monareha  as  to  the  succesaion,  which  waa  dedaive  not 
merely  for  the  history  of  Poland,  was  arningcd  in  Vienna.  Tl>e  grniK!(lim<^hter  of 
th>'  crap^Tor,  Maria,  was  to  mfirry  Lewis,  tlie  Buti  of  Ladislaus,  and  Anna,  his  daugh- 
ter, was  to  wed  one  of  the  two  grandsons  of  the  emperor,  Charles  or  1  urdiuund ; 
the  emperor  went  through  the  form  of  betrothal  with  Anna  in  the  name  of  the 
not  yet  selected  grandaon,  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen.  It  waa  further  decided 
that,  in  the  event  of  I^ewis  dying  without  issue,  the  Hungarian  crown  should 
devolve  on  his  sister  Anna.  This  treaty  meant  the  renunciation  by  th«»  .Ta^cllnns 
of  their  claims  to  the  crown.«  of  liohemia  aud  Hungary,  and  therefore  to  any 
power  in  the  West,  and  founded  the  world  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  juat 
as  it  laid  the  founi!  n  i  as  of  the  later  t-mpire  of  Austria,  The  day  which  saw 
the  lost  Hungarian  Jagollnn  fall  at  Mohftca,  the  2^th  of  Auguat,  ld26,  waa  the 
birthday  of  the  Austrian  monarcliy. 

But  this  treaty,  on  the  other  side,  brought  advantages  to  Poland.  The  emperor 
no  longer  aupported  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  did  not  aim  at  an  armed  alliance 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mc-cow,  but  left  Poland  a  free  hand.  The  situation  that 
had  Vieen  pr»'pfir<*d  and  created  by  the  battle  at  Tanenbcrg  wfi«i  formally  re(!og- 
uised  and  conhrmed  by  Germany  so  far  as  such  treaties  can  be  binding.  The 
year  1515  forma  the  laat  atage  in  the  development  of  the  conditiona  created  by 
the  year  1410. 

Poland  tluis  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  of  her  historical  development.  The 
empire,  which  had  hitherto  turned  its  face  toward  the  west,  now  turned  toward 
the  east,  namely,  toward  Jfoscow.  The  contest  with  this  power  fills  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  FoUmd  for  the  aucoeeding  centuriea  and  deddea  her  fate.  Poland, 
indeed,  only  gradually  recognised  the  neoeaaity  of  this  struggle.  Even  Si<.;i.sniund 
did  nnt  keep  thia  goal  ateadily  before  him,  even  though  he  wavered  in  his  loyalty 
to  Germany. 

The  Poles,  whose  country  lay  on  the  up})er  conxses  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vis- 
tula, muat  have  always  struggled  to  reach  the  Baltie.   Thia  motive,  indeed,  led 

to  the  union  with  Lithuania,  wliieh  equally  was  drawn  toward  the  Baltic.  For 
thi.s  reason  the  Lithuano-i'olish  union  was  maintained  in  the  fate  of  all  hin- 
derances.  In  the  second  treaty  of  Thorn  of  1466  the  Poles  had  reached  the  goal 
which  the  coarse  of  their  livera  clearly  indicated.  The  same  physical  necessity 
caused  the  change  of  front  in  the  year  1&15.  Poland  never  found  the  partner- 
ship with  Hungary  profitable ;  the  connection  was  physically  impossible,  since  a 
chain  of  mountains  raised  a  barrier  between  them.  Bohemia  and  Huugary  espe- 
cially had  greater  intereeto  in  common  with  Austria  than  with  Poland,  which  ky 
on  another  line.  There  the  Danul)e  created  out  of  all  the  surrounding  r^ions  a 
new  state,  Au.'^tria,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  1>y  the  j(tint  wars  ngninst 
the  Turks,  who  wished  to  dispute  with  it  the  possession  of  the  Danube.  The 
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inflnencG  of  geography  tliL-refore  kept  Poland  aloof  from  Hungary,  ?.n];i mia,  and 
Austria,  and  dictated  to  her  that  abandonment  of  all  interests  in  Hungary  which 
forms  the  one  side  of  the  treaty  oi  1015. 

Bub  ihe  other  eide  of  the  treaty,  th«  advance  against  the  East^was  qualified  bj 
physical  eouditions.  While  Western  Europe  is  divided  by  mountain  ranges  into 
many  distinct  and  separate  parts,  in  which  indiviihial  statos  could  deveh^p  apart, 
since  they  were  protected  from  their  neighbours  by  naiure,  East  Europe  forms 
one  gigantic  plain  which,  in  spite  of  its  expanse,  most  have  fovoored  the  fomu^ 
tioB  of  a  hom<^neous  political  structure  on  its  whole  surface.  The  waves  of 
nations  rontinnally  swept  on  and  broke  oiv^  r.u  the  other;  the  weaker  tribes  were 
subjugated,  until  at  last  only  the  stron;^'e.st  survived.  'Nowhere  perhaps  has  the 
ethnographical  picture  changed  so  often  as  here  —  on  the  seacoasts  if  anywhere. 
Many  centuries  elapsed  before  a  homogeneous  political  straeture  eroee  in  this 
gigantic  basin.  There  were  eottnilesB  tribes  there,  and  conndess  tribes  were  fated 
to  fall,  until  finally,  on  the  question  who  was  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  East 
Europe,  only  two  nations  cou]4  come  under  consideration, — the  Poles  and  the 
Bnssians.  And  as  soon  as  they  recognised  each  other  as  rivals  they  roshed  at 
eacih  odier,  just  as  when  in  the  desert  one  wild  beast  crosses  the  path  of  anothac 
Properly  speaking,  the  two  kindred  stocks,  since  they  had  similar  economic,  poeti- 
cal, artistic,  and  even  national  interests,  and  to  some  degree  the  same  enemies, 
could  have  quite  well  united,  as  was  the  case  with  Tuland  and  Lithuania.  Bui  it 
was  shown  ones  more  how  powerfully  an  idea  dominates  man.  The  two  races, 
educated  in  different  schools,  worshipped  quite  diffsrant  ideals.  It  was  not  the 
Poles  that  wore  fighting  against  the  Enssians  there,  but  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  Orthodox,  republicanism  ogainst  despotism.  Hence  the  bitterness  of 
this  East  European  war;  it  was  a  war  of  two  conflicting  principles. 

Moscow  had  emerged  from  the  Tartar  school  hard  and  btrbsrised.  An  implao- 
ahly  stern  absolutism  had  saved  Kus'^ia  from  destruction.  How  therefore,  after 
thia  axperienee,  was  she  to  give  np  her  own  form  of  government  and  join  the 
Western  current  of  ideas  ?  People  and  prince  alike  in  Eussia  were  so  convinced 
of  the  blessing  of  absolute  monarehy  that  they  were  readier  to  go  further  in  that 
dixeetKMl  rather  than  to  abandon  it;  especially  since  in  the  impending  war  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  stood  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  despotic  ruler,  and 
the  nation  was  so  devoted  to  him  that  it  hardly  ventured  to  murmur  luider  the 
heaviest  oppression.  A  glance  at  the  development  of  things  in  Poland  could  only 
steeogthen  Moscow  in  this  conviction.  Just  when  the  aferaggle  between  these 
two  nationalities  began,  the  royal  power  in  Poland  had  gradually  sunk  into  a 
phantom  monarchy;  the  king  and  the  nobility  seemed  to  constitute  two  hos- 
tile opposing  parties.  The  nobility  would  not  undertake  anything  unless  they 
received  in  retain  some  concession  or  other  from  the  king.  The  Slsehta  decided 
on  war  and  peace,  and  obtained  pay  for  the  campaigns  outside  the  borders  of  the 
empire.  The  ravages  and  losses  in  war  had  to  be  made  good  to  them,  and  their 
prisoners  of  war  ransomed  by  the  king.  The  nobility  was  desirous  of  paying  as 
few  taxes  as  possible,  and  of  lightening  the  burden  of  their  other  state  duties, 
and  naturally  saw  wiUi  pleasure  whoi  the  king  was  freehanded.  The  kings  bovs 
the  whole  load  of  responsibility,  and  often  rescued  the  realm  from  distress  merely 
by  the  weight  of  their  personality  and  with  their  own  means.  These  noble<»,  again, 
cared  nothing  for  economy  or  w  ork ;  work  was  the  concern  of  the  peasants.  Tbos» 
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latter  Uieiefon  and  tlie  king  were  the  martTzs  of  tbe  oommonweal  And  the  ckw 
which  pofleeaaed  the  most  power  in  the  state  regarded  the  highest  interests  of  the 
kingdom  as  something  almost  foreign.  How  could  r<il;uul  under  such  conditions 
be  a  strong  state  ?  These  weaknesses  came  to  light  in  all  the  wars  which  Poland 
-waged  in  the  fifteenth  centwy.  The  whole  management  of  the  war  against  the 
Dentooic  Order,  whieh  after  the  year  1410  waa  enfeebled*  waa  a  diaeiedit  to  Poland 
as  a  state ;  and  all  the  more  so  since  there  were  brave  soldiers  and  competent 
officers  enough  in  the  country.  Nevertheless  the  Polish  nobility  was  proud  of 
its  imperial  constitution  and  its  personal  privileges.  Its  freeduiu  appeared  to  it 
in  a  peculiarly  brilliant  light  when  it  aaw  how  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  the 
intellectual  life  was  stunted  under  the  oppreaaiott  of  tlie  despotic  Czar. 

We  spe  iM'rt'  the  titmnge  phenomenon  of  two  nations  alarmed  at  the  defects 
which  each  noticed  in  the  other,  and  driven  to  exaggerate  their  own  good  (qualities. 
The  Busdiaus  enlarged  the  despotic  power  of  the  Czar  to  a  monstrous  degree ;  the 
Poles  atrengthened  the  freedom  of  the  individual  ao  greatly  that  the  unity  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom  were  destroyed.  The  two  countries,  apart  from  isolated 
personahties,  who  wished  now  and  apain  to  stay  the  evils,  but  could  not  carry  their 
purpose  through,  did  not  adopt  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes  or  any 
other  aolutkm  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  consider  other  ciicumatances  in  order  to  determine  what  were  the 
intentions  of  each  of  the  two  opponents  in  the  impcndinfr  stnigf^le.  Although 
Polfind  was  weaker  as  a  state,  yet  it  was  benetited  by  the  higher  civilization  and 
the  support  of  Home,  so  that  it  came  forward  in  the  contest  with  the  East  as  the 
lepreaentative  of  Europe  in  the  interests  of  culture  and  religion.  It  could  boast 
also  of  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  which  did  not,  however,  go  beyond  wordy  agree* 
ments,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Western  Powers  from  attacking  Poland  itself  on. 
a  favourable  occasion.  Poland  at  hrst  made  great  progress.  But  then  only  too 
aoon  the  difficulty  of  her  task  was  apparent  If  Poli^  waa  resolved  to  cany 
Bonian  Catholicism  to  the  East,  she  was  destined  to  leam  that  Greek  Orthodoxy 
was  being  ori^nnised  and  groupod  round  Moscow  ns  its  representative.  And  even 
tho?e  aristocratic  liberties  which  the  Poles  thought  to  disseminate  in  the  East 
were  accompanied  by  conditions  which  were  fatal  to  them,  since  a  heavy  oppres- 
sion of  the  country  population  went  hand  in  hand  with  them.  These  two  move- 
ments, the  religions  and  the  social,  could  not  hut  cause  widespread  agitation 
among  the  population,  which  led  to  revolts  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  Poles  finally  became  conscious  that  a  concentration  of  all  their  energies  was 
necessary  in  order  to  Cue  the  hard  struggle.  But  it  waa  at  this  point  tiiat  the 
capabilitiea  of  the  highly  gifted  and  patriotic  people  failed.  The  old  proverb, 
" Fzfcz  pnspoli'fa  rn-ntn  stoi"  (the  rpi'uLh'c  exists  hy  virtue),  Was  nO  longer  af^pli- 

cable,  since  civic  virtue  had  disappeared  from  Poland. 

£.  Thb  Last  Two  Jaakllons 

SloUMUirD  and  his  son  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  two  Jagelhma,  clearly  per- 
ceived the  root  of  the  malady  frnm  which  the  Polish  nation  suffered.  The  period 
of  their  reij:^s  is  therefore  nn  unbroken  series  of  attempts  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion, to  stem  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  to  strengthen  the  monarchy,  and  pass 
-wne  lawa*  and  we  must  admit  that  they  showed  abundant  proofs  of  good  inten* 
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tions,  energy,  peiBeTeranoe,  and  sdf-eacrifioe.  We  see  them  aod  their  encceaeore 
continually  at  war  with  the  disorder  and  anarchy  in  the  country,  but  also  notice 
how  they  uselessly  spent  tlieir  efforts  in  this  unequal  contest  and  were  unable  to 
check  the  universal  progress  of  decay. 

Sigismund  (1506>1548)  soon  showed  his  incapacity  for  the  weighty  task. 
Even  before  1515  he  was  involved  in  war  with  Moscow  and  gained  some  successes  ; 
but  the  wnr  cnnld  no  loiirjcr  be  prosecuted  energetically.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
sef'nnd  war,  which  l)ruke  out  in  1533.  Moldavia  was  already  on  the  side  of  ^fns- 
cow.  Sigismund  here  displayed  marked  feebleness  toward  Germany,  When  lu 
1518  he  married  as  his  second  wife  Bona  Sforza  of  Uilan,  the  daughter  of  Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo  (died  1494),  and  thus  became  nephew  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
ho  ceom<5  to  have  let  liiinself  be  influenced  by  Germany,  as  Jagiello  once  did.  The 
brilliance  of  the  imperial  title  induced  him  to  form  a  friendship  with  Ferdinand  I 
and  to  ask  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  emperor^s  daughter,  for  his  son  Sigiamund 
Augustus.  But  he  did  not  make  full  use  (A  this  alliance  with  Germany.  Thua 
he  did  not  declare  war,  for  example,  ajjainst  the  Order,  whose  f'trand  Master  y>PT- 
sistently  rcfiisfd  to  do  homage  until  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  ir.19.  lint 
even  then  he  did  not  understand  how  to  retain  his  advantage,  lu  1521  a  true*- 
for  four  yean  was  concluded  by  the  good  8»vices  of  the  emperor  C%arlee  V,  who 
once  more  tried  to  play  off  the  Teutonic  Order  against  Poland. 

The  Reformation  made  nowhere  sncli  rajiid  progress  as  in  Prussia  under  the 
rule  of  the  monastic  kniglits,  and  at  Luther's  advice  it  was  resolved  to  change  tlte 
lands  of  the  Order  into  a  secular  duchy.  The  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden* 
burg,  a  son  of  Frederick  of  Ansbaoh  and  Sophia,Sigistiiiuur>  sister  (died  1513), and 
th'Tefore  n  nepliew  of  Sii^i-niund.  entered  Cracow  at  the  b<!ginninf^  of  April,  152r>, 
laid  aside  the  dress  of  ihe  Order,  and  did  homage  to  the  king  on  the  great  square 
at  Cracow  as  a  secular  prince  and  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia.  The  duke  pledged 
himself  to  be  a  loyal  vassal  to  the  king,  and  to  aid  him  in  war  with  a  hundred 
knights,  and  renounced  his  right  of  coinage.  He  received  in  return  the  first  place 
in  the  Senate  :it  the  king's  sitle.  On  the  extinction  of  his  desrendantjs  in  the  male 
line  Prussia  was  to  fall  to  Poland.  There  was  little  cause  for  Poland  to  rejoice  at 
this  comdnsion  of  the  matter.  For  now  the  place  of  a  pexiodieaUy  elected  Grand 
Mastmr  was  filled  by  a  hereditary  German  duke,  and,  what  was  a  far  weightier 
matter,  the  country,  owing  to  the  T\efonnation,  assumed  a  thormifjlily  Herman 
chararter.  The  old  enemy  reappeared  iu  a  form  still  more  dangerous  to  Toland. 
So  weak  and  shortsighted  was  Polish  policy,  that  eveu  after  tlie  death  of  Duke 
Albert  II  Frederick  (August  27, 1618),  the  fief  was  not  resumed  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  compact,  but  was  transfened  to  the  Kur-Brandenburg  elder  line 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  complete  severauee  of  Prussia  from  the  Polish  crown 
could  only  be  a  question  of  time;  it  was  destined  to  take  place  in  1659,  when 
Poland,  completely  surrounded  by  enemies,  was  in  the  greatest  straits,  and  a  for- 
,  midable  danger  was  threatening  from  the  East.  Even  now  Moscow  and  Prosaia 
united  a<iainst  Poland,  and  tlii-ir  fri-ndship  soon  became  traditional. 

It  was  but  a  slight  compensation  that  Si^ismnnd  united  the  western  Masovian 
prijQcipalitiei*  witli  his  own  crown  after  the  e.vtiucliou  of  the  Piasts  in  those  parts. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Poland  that  with  troe  discernment  he  maintabed  friendlj 
lelations  with  Turkey. 

In  spite  of  his  circumspection  and  foresight  Sigismund,  though  pemnally  an 
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effieient  ndMr,  wbo  reduced  to  order  the  chaos  of  the  imperial  finances,  did  not 

achieve  a  complete  success  in  anj  direction.  How  could  the  vast  empire  make  a 
bold  show  wheu  the  nobility  evinced  no  patriotism,  but  were  bciit  on  their  own 
advantages  and  the  increase  of  their  privileges,  aud  only  too  often  prejudiced  the 
respect  due  to  the  crown  ?  Etwi  under  Jagiello  the  Slachta,  when  the  king  had 
refised  to  cede  some  privilege,  had  hacked  in  pieces  before  his  bjw  the  deed  of 
acknowledgment  intended  for  them.  They  had  threatened  Casimir,  the  son  of 
Jagiello,  with  deposition.  The  same  scenes  were  n'pentfd  iniw.  Maximilian, 
since  even  before  1515  he  stood  in  strained  relations  with  Sigismund,  succeeded  in 
bringing  over  a  part  of  the  nobles  to  his  side ;  the  Slachta  refused  the  king  the 
supplies  for  the  war  against  Moscow.  Christoplier  S/.ydloviecki,  one  of  the  most 
influential  ministers  of  Sirrismnnd,  prided  hinisi  lf  on  having  received  from  Maxi- 
milian eighty  thousand  guldens,  without  being  couscioi^s  that  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason.  For  the  same  reasons  Sigismuud  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Order  with  the  necessary  vigour.  When  he  summoned  in  1537  the  nohiUty  to 
a  campaign  against  Moldavia,  and  some  one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  nien  a.ssem- 
bled  at  Lemberir,  the«e  masses  would  not  march  to  the  war,  but  became  rebelliou.<? 
and  demanded  legislative  reforms.  An  attempt^n  the  king's  life  was  actually  made 
in  the  diet  of  1623.  But  when  in  1538  it  was  proposed  to  punish  severely  the 
crimes  of  public  outrage  and  Ihe  inajesU,  recourse  was  had  to  Roman  law,  since  the 
natiinial  code  was  deficient.  It  d'^sprves  to  bo  specially  noticed  that  the  custom 
now  began  to  develop  of  allowing  no  law  to  jms-s  without  tlie  common  consent 
{communis  cojisenstts).  Tliis  fundamental  principle  led  untimatcly  to  the  liberum 
««lo  (pp.  541  and  564). 

This  state  of  things  lasted  under  Sigismund  IT  Augustus  (also  called  Augus- 
tus I ;  1548-1572),  son  of  Sigismund  I.  He  wns  much  wiser  than  father,  .so 
that  he  accomplished  notable  results,  both  in  foreign  policy  and  in  the  field  of 
internal  reforms. 

Sigismund  Augustus  was  able  to  make  an  important  conquest  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Tlie  Livnniaii  section  of  the  Teutonii^  Order  was  then  fipproachini;  its  dissolution, 
and  Poland  required  to  keep  watch  on  the  forthcoming  negotiations  as  to  the  suc- 
cession. The  Order  had  never  reached  such  power  and  prosperity  in  Livonia  as 
in  Prussia.  For  one  thing,  the  stream  of  immigrating  Germans  was  less  full  there ; 
for  another,  the  continual  struggle  between  the  Order  and  the  archbtshopric  of 
Rij^a  prcvctitcd  any  close  amalcrnmntinn  of  the  estati  s  of  the  realm.  The  provin- 
cial bishops  did  not  shrink  from  looking  for  outside  aid.  Thus  the  last  arch- 
bishop of  Riga  allied  himself  with  Poland,  and  put  himself  formally  under  the 
protection  of  the  PoUsli  king,  conduct  intensely  exasperating  Vi  tlie  Order,  which 
liail  always  shown  a  national  spirit.  Puland  ainl  liussia  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  det  isiun  of  the  Livoniiui  (|ucstion.  The  jiossession  of  this  rich  and  populated 
country,  and  through  it  of  an  inijx)riaut  position  oii  the  Baltic,  was  worth  the 
greatest  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The  supremacy  on  the  Baltic  simply  depended 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  old  Gernum  colony.  Russia  was  still  more  interested; 
although  in  spite  of  tlie  "  historic  "  rights  ]»ut  forward  by  the  CiSars,  no  Russian 
prince  ruled  on  these  coasts  until  1721.  Russia  was  pressing  forward  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  redoubled  strength ;  access  to  the  ocean  was  essential  for 
her,  if  she  wished  to  become  a  great  i>ower  in  Europe.  But  Sweden  and  Denmark 
luid  an  equally  marked  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  livonian  question;  tho 
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fcamuft  beoftitte  slid  bad  planted  foot  on  the  north  and       ahovea  of  die  Gulf  of 

Finland,  and  fuund  the  advance  of  Russia  a  menace  to  these  possessions ;  th» 
latter,  because  since  the  days  of  Waldeniar  II  she  raised  claims  to  Esthonia.  If 
we  reflect  that  the  empire  witii  winch  Livonia  was  politically  united,  and  from 
XftUgioiu  leasons  Home  alao,  nrast  have  had  interests  at  stako,  we  shall  compre- 
hend how  the  livoniiii^  qix  stion  might  grow  into  a  European  one. 

The  pro<?pects  of  Poland  were  the  most  favourable,  and  the  Polish  king 
adopted  the  most  practical  measures.  Not  only  had  Sigismund  I  (who  was  still 
on  the  throne)  always  opportunity  as  patron  of  the  atchbishoptic  of  Biga  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  aJShirs  of  livonia,  but  he  had  also  a  loyal  ally  in  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia,  his  Hohenzollem  vassal,  who.  as  former  Grand  Master,  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  the  Order  in  Livonia,  and  was  willing  to  employ  it  for  the 
benelit  of  Poland.  He  succeeded  in  raising  his  brother  William  to  be  coadjutor, 
and  in  1539  to  be  archbishop  of  Biga,  and  thus  strengthened  his  influence  in  that 
direction,  ^be  Cuxia  supported  the  Polish  king  in  everything ;  and  for  this  reason 
Sijf^ismnnd  Aiit;iis*ns  was  oblipr-d  to  proceed  cautiously  in  matters  of  reformation 
in  his  empire,  and  to  try  and  hinder  any  general  defection  from  Kome.  Poland,  as 
well  as  William  himself  and  his  brother  Albert  of  Prussia,  entertained  the  idea  of 
secularising  the  archbishopric  of  Biga^as  had  been  the  case  with  Prussia.  William 
selected  ns  the  heir  to  his  plans  his  kinsman,  the  young  dtike  Chri?tnj»her  of 
Mecklenbnrfj;,  formerly  bishop  of  Ratzeburg,  who  was  also  nearly  n-latt'd  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  Tlius  tlie  most  powerful  princes  of  Northeastern  Germany  now 
made  common  cause  with  Poland.  Christopher,  in  spite  of  the  protests  «f  the 
Livonian  state's,  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop. 

Moscow  also  had  achieved  some  success.  In  the  year  loo}  tlie  Livonian 
Order  had  concluded  a  tieaty  with  Ivan  IV  (p  522),  in  which  it  agreed  never  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Pdand  and  to  remain  neutral  in  case  of  war,  besides 
paying  a  contribution  from  the  bishopric  of  Dorpat  of  one  mark  per  head. 

The  outbreak  of  war  was  brought  on  in  IHTifi  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
bishop  to  his  brother  Albert  of  Prussia,  in  wliich  there  was  mention  of  his  plans 
directed  against  the  Order.  The  archbishop  was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  las  canities 
and  seats  were  occupied,  the  archbishopric  confiscated  and  the  management  of  it 
handed  over  to  the  bishops  of  Dorpat  and  OeseL  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  whidi» 
in  distinction  from  that  of  1700  to  1718,  is  usually  called  the  First  Northern  War, 
was  accelerated,  since  on  the  death  of  the  Grand  Master,  Heinrich  von  Galen^ 
Wilhelm  von  Fttrstenbeig.  a  man  of  warlike  propensitiea,  was  elected  Master 
(1550).  But  it  was  now  seen  that  the  days  of  the  Livonian  Order  were  numbered. 
While  Sigismund  Augustus  stood  with  one  humlred  tliousand  men  on  the  frontier 
of  Courlaud,  the  Knights  were  hur<lly  able  to  put  Um  thousand  men,  inchu^ing 
londkuechts  and  peasants,  into  the  held.  luierual  feuds  broke  up  the  forcesi  of  the 
country.  The  Order  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  yield  without  a  struggle,  to  aak 
the  Polish  king  for  forgi\  eness,  and  tO  ninstate  the  aichhishop  with  his  coadjutor. 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Moscow  was  made  in  November,  1557.  And  now  the 
general  war  began.  The  Knights  of  the  Order  and  their  vassals  performed  many 
heroic  feats  in  it,  but  confusion,  discouragement*  and  treachery  preyented  the 
fdassea  agreeing  on  united  action. 

As  onre  befnic  in  the  huur  rif  need  in  Prussia,  so  also  here  a  movement  was 

)uade  against  the  Order,  and  once  more  the  intrigues  were  due  to  the  Polish  partjfk, 
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who  raised  their  supporter  Golthard  KLttlur  to  the  Mastership;  Poland  thus 
immediately  gained  a  great  advantage  from  tlie  election.  Kettler,  it  is  true,  wished 
to  preserve  his  indepeudence,  aad  sought  help  from  the  Holy  liomau  Empire,  the 
Teutonic  Ordar,  and  other  powora,  bitt,  as  be  himself  said  later,  fonnd  no  oosuo* 
ktion  from  any  one,  while  the  diaturbances  in  the  country  grew  worse.  The 
Grand  blaster  and  the  archbishop,  weary  of  tlie  disorders,  mon  surrendered  to 
the  Polish  king.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  A^ovember,  1561.  The 
territory  of  the  Order  was  secularised.  Ckitthaid  Kettto  letunied  to  aeeiilar 
rank,  and  received  Courland  as  a  fief  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Courlaad  and  Sem- 
galleu.  and  also  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Polish  Srnate.  Mitnn,  imt  Riga,  was 
assigned  him  as  residence.  Ail  the  country  beyond  tlie  Dwina,  Riga  included,  was 
incorporated  in  the  Polish  Empire,  while  the  king  at  the  same  time  confirmed  all 
the  privileges  of  the  country,  secured  to  it  a  German  government,  German  language, 
and  the  freedom  of  iho  Augsburg  ConfL";sion,  and  also  promised  to  obtain  the 
sauctiou  <if  the  (rernian  Kui}»ire  to  tliese  treaties,  by  which  Livonia  was  seytnrated 
from  the  empire,  liie  govenuueut  oi  Livouia  was  intrusLed  to  the  duke  Kettier. 
On  the  basie  of  this  Frmliyitm  Sigimuuidi  Auffu^  the  territory  of  the  Order  was 
able  to  maintain  its  German  character  for  three  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1562 
all  the  estates  of  the  rpalm  and,  twenty  years  later,  Riga  agn'cd  to  the  treaty. 

Poland  gained  a  further  advantage  by  the  friendly  overtures  oi  bweden. 
John  (III),  brother  of  the  Swedish  king  Eric  XIY,  nuuried  in  1562  Katfaerine, 
the  daughter  of  the  Polish  king ;  the  son  of  tiiis  marriage  became  king  of  Poland 
as  Sigisunind  TTI  in  1587.  Sweden  came  into  t!ip  po^jwe^sion  of  1\»  val  and  Esthonia' 
with  the  consent  of  Poland.  But  even  Denmark  gained  some  advantages,  for  the 
Banish  prince  Magnus  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Oesel  by  treachery.  Moscow, 
which  imperturbably  continued  liie  war  and  made  devastating  inroads,  was  obliged 
to  be  content  witli  l)orpat.    But  this  was  ceded  to  Poland  in  1582. 

Attempts  had  been  made  at  numerous  imperial  diets  to  reform  the  judicial 
system,  the  common  law,  the  system  of  taxation,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
army,  hut  almost  fruitleBSly,  since  often  what  had  been  once  accepted  wa.s  again 
rpjecled.  If  %vo  cast  our  eyes  over  ilie  U-gislation  of  Poland  from  loOO  l<j  15G0  or 
so,  we  are  astonished  at  its  sterility ;  so  little  was  {massed,  so  much  was  merely 
discussed.  Sigismnnd  Augustus  only  succeeded  in  etfecting  some  improvement 
toward  the  cloee  of  his  reign.  Even  under  bis  father,  the  nobles  in  the  impe- 
rial diets  of  1 535-1 5.3f!  had  demanded  and  agreed  to  a  revision  of  the  statute- 
book.  In  the  course  of  time  resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  imperial  diets 
which  were  contradictory  to  each  other;  tlius,  lor  example,  the  privileges  of  the 
monastsries  and  the  clergy,  ta  well  as  thb  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  or  the  immu- 
nity from  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  were  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
country  affecting  the  taxation  of  property,  and  wit)i  the  military  constitution  con- 
nected therewith,  as  well  as,  un  the  other  hand,  with  the  statute  ^'emin^a  Ca^ttvO' 
Umm  and  with  the  eorereignty  of  the  nobles  generally.  Even  under  Oasimir  III 
the  Slachta  had  opposed  the  privil^es  of  the  clerics,  and  the  king  thus  succeeded 
in  breakinci  down  the  excessive  power  of  the  Church.  The  tendency  everj'where 
was  to  abolish  all  privileges,  whether  belonging  to  classes  or  individuals.  There 
was  also  a  general  wish  to  abolish  the  InumpatiMiat  or  queetaonable  oonoentra- 
tion  of  se\  eral  offices  in  one  person.  It  was  fnrtber  important  from  the  stand- 
<  point  of  the  royal  treasury  and  national  taxation  to  organise  and  classify  tiie  crown 
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lands  which  had  been  pawned  or  given  awaj  in  large  quantities*  and  were  held  on 
illegal  titles.    Their  occupants  were  now  fovoed  to  give  them  up,  and  thus  a  fund 

was  created  which  was  lai^e  enough  to  cover  the  most  neeesftan'  outpnings  of  the 
kiagdom  and  by  which  the  nobility  could  be  relieved  ot  their  burdens.  But  the 
moat  important  reform  was  to  abolish  the  privfleges  of  individual  provinces  and  to 
bring  them  under  one  law,  in  order  to  put  an  eud  to  their  efforts  for  independence 
and  to  the  lawless  state  nf  things.  To  these  belongeil  in  the  lir.st  line  Litlamnia, 
then  Mnsovia,  rrus^ia,  Livunia,  and  tiually  Zatov  and  Oswie^iui  (Auschwitz  in 
Gaiicia),  which  Jolm  Albert  had  acquired.  All  these  legislative  labours  were 
comprised  under  the  name  "execnti<m  of  the  laws"  {fg»dntcya  praw),  and  the 
nobility  at  evety  oppottunity  noisily  clamoured  for  their  aooeptanoe. 

(a)  The  Tteatnuni  of  the  Seligiout  QuoUm, — The  future  political  and  aodal 
structuie  of  the  kingdom  was  dependent  on  this  reform ;  so  was  the  solutami  (tf 

the  religious  (juestion ;  for  Protestantism  nt  that  particular  time  had  received  a 
great  stimulus  in  Polatid.  The  fn'^'l'im  which  Polantl  enjoyed  wns  fjivourahle  to 
the  spread  of  various  doctrines.  Huiuauism  had  found  a  great  respousc  in  Poland  i 
and  with  it  the  Hussite  movement,  which  it  fostered,  was  so  widely  spread  that 
the  Hussites  were  siqtiiorted  in  the  towns  and  even  among  the  nobles.  The 
Lutheran  teaching  found  the  ground  still  bette  r  cl  ^ued,  because  the  old  Hussite 
doctrine  had  not  yet  died  out,  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  limited,  and  free- 
dom of  couscience  was  now  traditional  Lutheran  ideas  were  disseminated  in 
Poland  as  early  as  the  year  1618.  In  Dantsic  the  monk  Jacob  Knade  soooess- 
fully  raised  his  voice  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  Even  in  Great  and  Little 
Poland  and  in  other  provinces  preachers  came  forward.  Only  in  ultra-conservative 
Masovia  did  the  new  doctrine  tind  uu  followers.  The  nobilitj'  greedily  grasped  at 
the  new  teaching,  and  not  less  greedily  the  citizens  of  the  towns.  We  soon  find 
foUowws  of  tht  n  I  inistic  teaching,  which  in  Poland  was  spread  perhaps  Still 
more  successfully,  be-^ides  Anti-Trinitarians,  Socinians,  Bohemian  Brethren,  Arian'^, 
and  others.  Powerful  noble  families  joined  the  new  doctrines  and  took  them 
under  their  protection ;  for  example,  the  I'irlej,  Zborovski,  Leszczynski,  Olesnicki, 
Gdrka,  Tomicki,  Ossovski,  and  many  others.  They  raised  centres  of  the  new 
teaching  on  their  estates,  as  in  Kadziejov,  Pinczov,  etc  Many  priests  and  monks, 
and  even  bishops,  oppose<l  the  Catholic  Church.  Keligious  iinuivotions  found 
patronage  even  at  the  royal  court,  and  secret  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of 
the  queen's  confessor,  a  Franciacan.  The  court  pieacher  was  a  friend  of  the  move- 
n)ent.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  Sigismund  Augustus,  at  that  time  sttll  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  was  considered  a  supporter  of  the  new  teaching;  it  was  only  toward 
the  cm  I  of  his  life  that  he  came  forward  as  a  zealous  ('atholic.  The  king,  \lnder 
the  pressure  of  the  bishops  and  the  Curia,  was  at  first  moved  to  adopt  severe 
measures.  In  the  years  1520,  1522,  and  1523  he  forhade  the  disaeminatiOD  of 
Lutheran  books  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  property.  The  synod  in  Lenczyca  pub- 
lished in  1.523  the  hn]]  of  p\enmmunication  issued  hy  Ten  X  against  Luther, 
exeornmnnicated  for  its  own  part  ail  heretics,  and  introduced  a  clerical  censorship 
by  giving  priests  the  right  to  institute  searches  in  private  houses.  The  king  was 
petition^  to  renew  the  old  Hussite  statute  of  Wielun  dating  from  the  year  1424, 
according  to  which  heresy  was  to  l>e  punished  as  l^se  mnjextr  and  to  be  subject  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction.   The  inquisition  was  introduced  in  the  year  1527,  in  1634 
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it  was  forbiddan  to  attend  the  UiiiTenity  of  Wittenbeig.  and  in  1541,  on  pain  of 

loss  of  nobility,  to  keep  priests  who  were  iudependcut  of  Rome.  And  later  the 
episcopate,  consolidated  by  the  exclusion  of  its  dnnbtful  members,  develotx'd  a 
successful  energy,  especially  whea  the  euergetic  bishop  Ermlaud,  Stauisiaus 
Hosiusy  took  the  lead  in  the  Catholic  reaction. 

But  all  these  measures  against  the  new  doctnnes  bore  little  fruit.  King 
Sigiamund  had  only  acted  witli  severity  in  Dantsic,  when  hp.  w  ht  there  in  March, 
1526,  to  suppress  heresy,  and  ordered  thirteen  citizens  to  be  executed  in  the  mar- 
ket place  without  a  trial ;  and  that  though  he  had  earlier  sworn  "  by  the  king's 
honour,  helmet^  and  sword,**  and  under  letter  and  seal,  to  shed  no  blood,  but  to 
establish  peace  and  concord.  This  was  indeed  of  small  avail ;  Ptuasia  remained 
the  first  country  whore  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  promoted  to  be  the  national 
religion.  But  then  the  king  relaxed  in  his  zeaL  When  Dr.  Johauu  £ck  chal- 
lenged him  to  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  Henry  Vlfl,  he  answered  him  in  1528 : 
"The  times  are  changed,  and  with  them  the  rulers  and  the  spirit  of  the  l^is- 
lators  ;  scionco?;  deeay  and  Dihers  blossom.  Kiun  IL'tiry  may  write  a^jainst  Mar- 
tinns  —  you  will  allow  ine  to  be  king  of  the  sheep  as  well  as  of  the  goats."  So 
he  adopted  mild  measures.  His  son  Sigismuud  Augustus  did  the  same.  One  case 
only  is  known  where  Sigismund  allowed  the  burning  of  a  woman,  Eatharina 
^lalcher;  otherwise  the  bishops  at  most  let  some  innovators  die  in  prison  with- 
out a  trial.  So  under  Sigismund  Augustus  only  once  was  a  woman  burnt  at 
the  stake. 

The  prohibition  on  visiting  foreign  universities  was  removed  in  1543,  since  it 
was  totally  impossible  to  enforce  it.   Sigismund  Augustus,  who  often  assorted  he 

would  he  no  judofe  over  men's  con«cience«?,  acted  with  eqiial  or  jH;rliaps  greater 
lenit-'iicy,  The  bitterness  between  tlic  nnliility  and  the  clergy  meanwhile  grew 
more  intense,  since  the  former  would  not  recognise  the  episcopal  jurisdieiion. 
"  We  only  wish,'*  said  Jan  Tamovski,  **  to  submit  to  the  king^s  court,  and  if  the 
kin<^  merely  executed  the  willed  the  bishops, our  slavery  would  be  wofse  than 
the  Turkish ;  for  the  least  suspicion  woitld  snffioc  to  stamp  any  man  as  a  heretic 
No  injustice  is  done  to  the  bishops,  for  as  members  of  the  Senate  they  will  be,  in 
some  sort,  judges  with  us  in  matters  of  heresy.**  And  when  the  bishop  of  Cra- 
cow, Er.  Andr.  Zebrzydovski,  answered  him,  "  What  shall  I  be,  if  I  am  not  to  be 
judge  over  heresy,  —  beadle  or  bishop?"  Tarnovski  remarked  t'l  liiuK  "  It  is  bet- 
ter for  you  to  be  a  beadle  than  tor  me  to  be  a  sbive."  It  i??  exhilarating  to  hear 
with  what  manly  courage  the  nobles  defended  their  freedom.  The  young  Rafael 
Lessczynski  once,  during  mass  in  the  cathedral,  while  the  king  and  bishops  were 
kneeling  put  his  cap  on  his  head.  This  breach  of  decorum  was  aimed  at  the 
bishop,  not  the  relii^ion.  In  Poland  fredlom  was  prized  beyond  everything, 
while  earthly  honors  were  despised.  Things  went  so  far  that  full  liberty  of  con- 
science wss  demanded  for  the  serfo.  The  Poles  showed  that  they  were  truly  a 
nation  of  free  men.  The  young  Kafael  was  then  chosen  marshal  of  the  imperial 
diet,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop.s  who  had  iinj>eai  bed  him  before  the  king.  It  was 
wished  to  abolish  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  bring  the  clergy  under  tlio 
laws  of  the  country.  Tliis  was  intended  to  be  ilecided  at  once  as  a  main  feature 
of  the  programme  of  legislative  revision.  The  matter  was  not  easy,  and  the  king 
long  hesitated.  If  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  bishops  and  recognised  their  juris- 
diction, dangeioas  results  would  follow;  on  the  other  hand,  no  right  of  deciding 
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leligious  qucstionfl  oonld  be  conferred  with  projiricty  upon  the  BeealMr  judges. 
Th«_'  king,  therefore,  postfw^ncfl  the  dfcisiou  ami  resolved  to  temporise,  although  he 
ia  principle,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  old  laws,  recognised  the  episcopal  jori*- 
diction.  Paosibly  the  livoniAn  qn^tion  deterred  him  from  bieekiiig  dff  'with  the 
Goria,  whose  help  he  required. 

In  spit«i  of,  or  rather  on  account  of,  this  great  freedom  Protestantism  conld  not 
strike  roi.>t  deeply  in  I'olatid.  In  Germany  it  wm  a  reaction  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  ;  there  it  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  existing  conditions,  like 
«  wild  plant  la  Poland  the  CSiurch  could  not  allow  heiself  any  great  abneee,  and 
Protestant  i'^ni  was  occordiugly  regarded  as  an  imported  luxury.  Most  people 
played  with  it,  to  show  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  liold  ditfcront  views.  When 
then  the  Catliolic  Cliurch  renewed  her  vigour  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  clearly 
prodaimed  her  object,  the  Counter  Beformation  in  Poland  had  an  easy  task. 
Wliile  in  the  West  the  Reformation  had  been  mostly  suppressed  with  bloodshed* 
in  Poland  the  Counter  Reformation  was  onrried  out  almost  ^nmoticed;  even  such 
influential  opjK>ueuts  as  iStaui^laus  Orzcchovski  went  over  again  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Only  the  animosity  between  the  Boman  Catholic  Chavch  and  the 
Greek  Orthodoxy  grew  more  bitter. 

A  side  movement,  started  liy  tli  '  Reformation,  deserves  out  notice,  —  the 
wish  for  a  national  church.  The  preachers  employed  everywhere  the  popular 
dialect  in  spiea  Hug  their  teaching,  and  thus  revived  the  national  languages. 
This  had  already  been  done  to  some  degree  in  Poland  by  Hussitism,  and  I'rotes- 
tniiti^rn  now  (k-velup^'d  the  Polish  languaj^e  to  higher  ]h'i fa  ction.  If  the  PoU-h 
language  ousted  1-rfitin  in  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  created  a  national 
literature,  this  golden  nge,  as  elsewhere,  was  primarily  inaugurated  by  the  Prot- 
estant movement.  The  dialects  now  awakened  to  fresh  life  forced  their  way  into 
the  church  services.  While  in  the  West  the  ojijuments  of  the  Catholit-  Church 
aimed  at  extending  the  independence  of  their  own  national  churches,  while  m 
France  the  Galilean  national  church  and  in  England  the  Anglican  national 
church  were  founded,  Poland  also  wished  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
church  with  a  Slavonic  liturgy  and  more  or  less  complete  independence  frOB 
Borne.  And  the  opposition  wished  to  win  the  king  over  to  this  plan. 

{h)  The  Treatment  of  the  Legal  QttesHons  affeeting  the  Slate,  —  ^t  since  this 

would  have  necessarily  brought  with  it  a  change  of  thf  constitution,  this  point  also 
formed  part  of  the  profrramme  of  the  Revision  or  '  Execution  of  the  Laws  "  (ri<ie 
mpra).  Finally  the  king  in  1562,  soon  alter  ihe  acquisition  of  Livonia,  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Execution.  A  start  was  made  with  the  easiest  part  of  the 
demands,  namely,  the  crown  lands  and  the  Incompatihilii ;  the  Slachta  under- 
stood originally  by  this  the  abolition  fjenerally  of  nil  fsytocial  privile<2[e.s.  But  by 
the  iufluence  of  the  queen  the  question  of  the  contiscation  of  the  mortgaged  crown 
lands  was  first  dealt  with ;  slw  wished  by  the  aultipUeation  of  crown  lands  to 
<ound  a  dynasty,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  royal  families.  As 
■under  Sigismund,  a  resolution  passed  by  the  imperial  diet  in  the  year  1504 
was  chosen  as  the  starting  point,  by  which  the  pledging  of  crown  property 
was  made  dependent  on  tbs  sanction  of  the  Senate  (p.  513).  Some  grandees 
under  Sigismimd  had  torn  their  grants  of  privileges  in  pieces  and  thrown  them  at 
the  king's  feet>  and  there  were  now  some  such  who  resigned  their  offices  if  thej 
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fiUed  two  or  more.  But  when  a  Berioiu  attempt  was  made  to  oonfiaoate  the 

crown  lands,  such  difficulties  cropped  up,  that  the  whole  scheme  melted  away* 
Sigismniul  Augustus  him«sclf  showed  the  greatest  self-sacrifice,  pinoe  he  ajnT-ed 
tliat  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  crown  lauds  should  be  applied  to 
cover  the  expeneee  of  the  army,  and  took  for  his  ahate  exclusively  those  estatea 
ahottt  which  it  had  not  been  decided  whether  they  would  be  confiscated.  In  the 
future  the  management  of  the  army  was  often  assigned  to  this  royal  fourth.  Tlie 
ariny,  which  was  paid  from  it,  was  then  called  w<ijs/:o  hwnrcinne  (from  kv-urta  — 
a  (quarter).  This  quarter,  indeed,  was  estimated  ut  so  low  a  figtire  that  it  iiad 
later  to  he  doubled. 

The  question  of  ecclesiastical  junadiction  then  came  xcp.  After  ^n  at  discus- 
sions the  king  dei  ided  in  favour  of  n  coinprnmise,  wliirh  recoc^ni^cd  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,  but  withdrew  from  it  the  specular  arm  {brachuim  secnlare). 
This  law  was  so  formnlated  in  1563  that  municipal  starosts  could  not  be  made 
responsible  by  the  ecclesiaBtieal  authorities  for  the  execution  of  commands.  Bat 
the  party  of  leform  demanded  that  the  clergy  and  nobility  should  be  placed  on 
a  precisely  equal  footing  with  regard  to  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  military 
service.  Only  the  presence  of  the  papal  legate  Francis  Commendone,  a  skilled 
diplomat,  who  knew  how  to  smooth  the  ruflled  waters,  spared  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Pidimd  new  humiliations.  He  was  vigorously  snpiiorted  by  Bishop  Hosius  of 
Ermland,  will)  had  repn^sented  Poland  at  the  CiMm  -il  nf  Trent  in  brilliai.t  s(yL\ 
and  had  comix>!*ed  a  new  con/essio  fulei  adopted  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
Couamendone  recommended  the  clergy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  other  rights,  not 
to  evade  the  duty  of  peying  taxes ;  tiie  Church  tithe  was  therefore  a  tax.  The 
attempt  (•f  the  legate  to  introduce  into  Poland  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
Tn^nt  met  with  great  dilticulties ;  a  pnrt  of  the  clergy  opposed  several  of  the 
euactments.  Thanks  only  to  the  good  o^ces  of  the  king,  who  declared  he 
wished  to  live  and  die  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  Church  finally  conqueted  her 
opponents,  who  were  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  from  the  very  first,  since  they 
were  split  up  into  many  partii  >.  AW  ilie  plan?*  the  opposition  — the  national 
church,  tiie  national  synod,  and  the  com  jdete  abolition  of  clerical  jurisdiction  — 
remained  unfulfilled,  although  it  tried  to  win  over  the  king  to  its  cause  by  meeting 
his  wishes  in  all  his  private  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  he  accepted  from  the  hand 
of  the  legate  the  resolutions  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent^gave  them  validity  in  Poland,, 
and  published  an  ordinance  wliich  Imnished  foreipn  religions  innovators  from  the 
country ;  indeed,  he  even  wished,  in  concession  to  ilje  wishes  of  the  legate,  to 
allow  no  religious  discussions  between  the  Catholics  and  the  zealous  refonners. 
The  Catholic  Church  did  not  approve  of  diaputatbns,  jttdgmg  correctly  that  th^ 
could  not  be  protitnble  to  tin-  faith. 

The  law  as  to  the  IncoinpntihUia,  as  well  as  that  touching  tiie  duty  of  an  offi- 
cial to  reside  on  the  scene  of  his  duties  (redderUia  loci),  were  once  more  strictly 
enfco^d,  both  for  secular  ofRce-hold^rs  and,  in  the  meaning  of  the  resolutions  of 
^rent,  also  for  spiritual  dignitaries. 

But  the  revision  affected  also  the  privileges  of  the  towns,  since  the  export  of 
goods  to  foreign  countries  was  prohibited, —  a  prohibition  which  was  certain  to 
undermine  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  towns,  but  also  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
nobility  alone  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  raw  materials.  Since  the  importa» 
tion  of  foraign  goods  was  still  allowed,  it  will  be  understood  how  the  develop- 
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ment  of  home  industries  was  thus  sapped.  Pbtaad  never  understood  bow  to  honor 

sufficiently  this  important  branch  of  human  energy  and  national  prosperity.  T!i^ 
prejudiced  notion  that  work  is  unworthy  of  a  nobleman,  and  that  trade  and  iudus-  . 
tml  nndertakings  are  ignoble,  has  survived  there  until  modem  times.  In  Poland 
the  value  of  the  towns  and  their  importance  for  culture  and  industxy  was  recog- 
nised  too  late.  Tii  a  dialogue,  written  about  this  time  by  Lucas  Gomicki,  between 
a  Pole  and  an  Italian,  the  Pole  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  towns,  which  became  everywliere  the  centres  of  political  and  social 
life  and  of  culture,  and  points  to  the  Tartars,  who  indeed  had  no  towns.  Towns 
and  the  citizen  class  were  never  able  to  develop  in  Poland.  Owing  to  the  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  industries  wliicli  then  set  in,  wealthy  citizens  bf^ran  to  have 
recourse  to  agriculture.  Poland  did  not  rise  beyond  an  agrarian  .standpoint,  and 
was  therefore  exploited  by  Italian,  English,  and  Scottish  traders.  No  sufficient 
use  was  made  of  her  position  on  the  Baltic  Instead  of  favouring  the  B<iltic  trade, 
the  Poles  burdened  Dantsic  with  taxes,  and  brought  matters  to  such  a  pitch  that 
this  busy  town  often  looked  lound  for  other  patrons.  No  one  in  Poland  took  any 
interest  in  couiuierce. 

All  these  enactments,  by  which  the  privil^^es  of  the  magnates,  the  bishops, 

and  the  towns  were  partly  limited,  partly  abolislied,  made  chamber  of  pro\in> 
cial  deputies  the  njost  powerful  institution  in  the  state,  —  a  circumstance  which,  in 
view  of  the  low  education  of  the  Slachta  and  the  oue-t>ided  repi^esentatiou  of  their 
class  rights,  could  not  oonduoe  to  the  national  prosperity.  In  1563  an  important 
ordinance  was  passed  by  which  the  Orthodox  Oreek  nobility  in  Lithuania  were 
conceded  the  same  riirhts  winch  the  Catholic  possessed  ;  henceforward  any  Boyar 
was  admissible  to  any  oltice.  The  nobility,  incensed  at  the  connection  of  the  king 
witii  the  Catholic  Church,  refu.scd  other  important  proposals  ot  the  king,  such 
as  the  reform  of  the  army  and  finance,  the  order  of  the  election  to  the  throne, 
and  others. 

A  complete  unification  of  the  empire  in  place  of  loosely  compacted  unions 
was  the  more  urgently  demanded  \  the  king,  with  the  prospect  of  a  dangerous  war 
with  Moscow  before  his  eyes,  was  himself  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  But  the 
Lithuanians  oftered  a  stubborn  resistance.  Their  embassy,  with  Nicholas  I^'idziwill 
the  Black  at  its  head,  after  pointing  to  the  independent  position  of  Litluiania  and 
the  ])reviot!s  measures  of  union,  declared  for  a  jiersonal  union,  even  if  a  restricted 
one,  demanded  diets  of  their  own,  a  revision  uf  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania  iind 
Poland,  and  a  special  coronation  of  the  king  as  Grsnd  Duke  of  Idthuania.  The 
king  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  was  resolved  to  incorporatje 
Lithuania  with  it.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  tins  plan,  he  cleared  away  the 
last  legal  obstacle  by  waiving  his  hereditary  rights  in  Lithuaui:;,  and  thus  placing 
both  parts  in  equal  relations  to  his  person.  When  the  lithuanian  deputation  left 
tin;  Polish  diet,  in  order  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  their  country, 
the  king  nevertheless  declannl  his  intention  to  carry  it  out.  The  entreaties  of  the 
envoys,  who  implored  the  kinsj  with  tears  to  protect  them,  were  unavailing.  <  Ui 
the  Polish  side  there  was  talk  of  war  if  Lithuania  offered  resistance.  Tlius  m 
1569,  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Lublin,  the  "union,"  which  was  in  fact  an  incorpom- 
tion  of  Lithuania,  was  definitely  carried.  Podlachia,  Kiev, and  Volhynia,  districts 
which  had  originally  been  Lillmanian.  and  for  a  long  time  a  disputed  pt)ssession, 
.were  first  united  with  the  Polish  crown  in  a  special  act.    Only  the  use  of  the 
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Russian  language  in  law  courts  was  granted  them.  Lithuania  lost  iU  richest 
provinces.  Any  man  who  refused  to  recognise  this  act  wns  held  to  have  forfeited 
his  titles  and  property.  There  was  no  idea  of  serious  opposition,  since  the  lesser 
lithttflnian  nobUttjr,  who  wen  jealoaa  of  the  niaguates,  remained  lojral  to  Poland, 
in  order  liy  the  closer  union  witli  Poland  to  obtain  tlie  same  rights  which  (he  lesser 
nobility  in  Poland  possessed.  Thus  on  July  1, 1509,  the  union  was  proclaimed, 
and  both  sides  swore  to  iU  Lithuania  only  retained  its  own  otficials,  and  there- 
fore ceased  to  he  ah  independent  State.  Both  parties  shed  tears  when  the  mths  to 
the  treaty  were  administer*' d,  only  with  the  distiiKtinii  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Lilliuaiiiaim  they  were  tears  of  sorrow  ;  in  that  uf  tin!  Poles,  toars:  of  joy.  What 
the  tirst  Jagellon,  Vladislav  11,  in  1386,  1401,  and  1413  had,  so  to  say,  merely 
promised,  the  kst  nally  accomplished. 

After  this  the  union  of  Prussia,  livonia,  and  the  other  provinces  was  carried 
through,  and  the  amalgamation  was  rnmpletc.  Poland  now  was  united.  This 
was  a  great  {^^njlitical  and  economical  gain.  Nothing  now  stood  in  tlie  w  ay  of 
Polish  colonisation  in  the  vast  Busso- Lithuanian  regions ;  and  the  .stream  of  Ger- 
man and  Polish  colonists  to  the  eastern  provinces  swelled  from  year  to  year. 

But  thr  cliii'f  source  of  weakness  to  the  empire  was  not  thus  removed.  This 
lay  not  so  nuich  in  the  cons;titutional  relation??  of  individual  parties  in  the 
iniiHjtence  ot  the  crown,  that  is  to  say,  in  tlie  i'olish  constitution,  whicli  threat- 
ened to  degenerale  into  an  anarchy.  This  evil  was  bound  to  spread  over  every 
province  equally.  Nothing  occurred  to  strengthen  the  central  administratitm ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Slachta,  in  view  of  the  king's  being  childless,  of  the  question 
of  succession  and  of  the  election  to  the  crowu.  feared  to  lose  in  power,  and  to  have 
diminished  rights  even  in  the  religious  question.  The  future  of  the  rel^ous  parties 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  king  toward  this  question ;  and 
both  parties,  tlie  Catholin  no  less  than  the  unitod  non-Catholic,  cherished  the  idea 
of  choosing  a  king  after  their  own  heart  by  uu  electoral  compact.  Since  for  the 
moment  the  non-Oatbolics  were  in  the  majority  (including  the  influential  writer 
A.  F.  Modrzevski),  theie  were  thus  many  among  the  minority  to  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  majorily  in  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  seemed  dangerous.  They 
demandetl  the  legal  introduction  of  "  unanimity  "  (consermis  communis).  They 
clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  a  strict  government,  but  liberty  was  more  valuable  in 
their  eyes  than  order.  The  same  Modnevski,  led  by  the  same  sense  of  freedom, 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  country  people  and  demanded  privileges  for  them. 
The  dangerous  weakness  was  far  from  being  overcome ;  on  the  contrary,  the  state 
of  auaKiiy  continued.  Since  a  general  assent  was  necessary  in  adopting  resolu- 
tions, the  Ixberum.  veto  now  really  existed,  although  it  was  first  claimed  as  a 
right  in  1052  (cf.  below,  p.  564).  After  the  reign  of  the  two  Jagellons  the  con- 
stitution of  Poland  as  a  whole  remained  unalteied ;  the  task  of  reform  was  virtu- 
ally concluded. 

Sigismund  and  Sigisround  Augustus  failed  therefore  in  their  efforts  to 

strengthen  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was  thus  settled. 
The  small  results*  achieved  hy  Si^npimnnd  Ant^ustus  were  due  to  his  personal  eondi- 
tions.  By  nature  weak,  sensual,  and  good-tempered,  he  did  not  possess  tiie  requisite 
en<-rg\-.  While  still  Grand  Duke  of  lithuanta,  be  married,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  BarliaTa,the  daughter  of  the  Castellan 
KadziwilL  His  father  and  the  Slachta  disapproved  of  that;  the  nation  was 
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reluctant  to  recdrjnisL'  Barbara  as  queen.  In  order  tliat  his  hride  might  be 
«ruwued,  the  kiug  adopted  a  cuuciliatory  attitude  toward  the  nobles.  After  the 
•death  of  Ida  deeply  loved  Barbara,  he  married  the  second  daughter  of  Emperor 
Mtadmilian  II,  Xatbarino,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth.  Since  he  had  ne 
isstie  by  her,  he  wished  to  ha  divorfe«l  from  her  and  to  marry  ngain.  Hut  Kotno 
and  the  clergy,  whom  the  king  tried  equally  to  propitiate  by  concessions,  were 
opposed  to  hb  wish.  He  thus  did  not  face  either  one  or  the  otiier  Order  witik 
£mmes8.  Oveiwhelmed  by  carea,  Sigismund  II  Augustus  died  on  July  14 1572. 

C.  FDUUfD  AS  AX  ELIOTIVX  HOHABCHT  to  TBI  Tkab  1648 

AiTBB  the  death  of  the  laal  J^llon,  whoee  reign  seemed  in  the  memory  (rf 
the  natifm  a  period  of  power  and  glory,  a  period  of  decay  set  in,  which  ended  with 

the  political  downfall  of  the  cnnntry.  The  coiistituLinn  was,  in  isolated  points, 
logically  completed,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  almost  absolute  authority  of 
the  individual,  and  was  used  to  the  full  by  every  individual  in  his  own  interest 
witiumt  regard  for  the  oomnKKn  good.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty 
Poland  was  proclaimed  an  elective  monarchy.  The  primate  of  the  kingdom,  the 
archbishop  of  Unesen,  obtained  thereby  wide  privileges.  The  conduct  of  state 
Atiairs  during  the  interregnum  —  the  summouiug  of  the  elective  diet,  the 
aoosptsnce  or  rejection  of  candidatuxes,  and  the  prodamatioa  of  the  name  of 
the  elected  —  devolved  upon  him.  Gatboliejsm  in  Poland  was  thus  oiuse  men 
greatly  strengthened. 

(a)  Henri/  of  An^—TbxM  was  BO  dearth  of  candidates,  and  the  political 
aitnation  might  well  be  learnt  from  the  promises  of  the  representatives  of  the 
European  sovereigns.  Above  all,  on  this  occasion  the  hostility  between  France 
and  Austria,  the  pivot  on  which  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  then  turned,  cast  its 
shadow  on  Poland.  Both  opponents  brought  forward  their  candidates  and  fought 
«ach  other  with  traditional  bitterness  even  on  Polish  soil.  France  relied  on  her 
friendship  with  Turkey;  Austria  olTered  an  aUiauce  with  Spain  and  Denmark 
against  Turkey;  both  held  out  the  prospect  of  farther  advantages.  France 
promised  the  formation  of  a  fleet  and  the  organisation  of  the  finances  and  army; 
Austria, a  favourable  solution  of  the  LiTOniatt,  Prussian,  and  other  questions ;  both 
powers  threw  money  hy  handfuls  among  the  senators  and  the  Slrmhta.  But  the 
king  of  Sweden  also  announced  his  candidature  as  husband  of  Katliariua,  one  of 
the  Jagellon  stock,  and  promised  an  alliance  against  Moscow.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  among  the  Slac^ta  a  strong  party  (that  whi^  under  Sigttmund  Augustus  had 
deserved  the  greatest  credit  for  the  reform  of  the  legislature)  which  recommended 
the  candidature,  of  the  C/ar  of  Moscow,  and  hiid  stress  on  the  great  benetit  for 
Poland  which  would  proceed  from  this  course,  as  formerly  from  the  union  with 
lithuania.  But  Ivan  the  Terrible  seemed  devoid  of  ambition ;  he  sent  his  embassy 
and  courteously  announced  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  accept  the  crown 
of  Poland.  Once  again  native  candidates,  from  envy  and  unpopularity,  weie 
insufficiently  supported  by  their  countrymen. 

Prince  Henry  of  Anjou,  of  the  house  of  Yalow>Angoul4me,  was  elected  in  tite 
middle  of  Kay,  1573,  not  merely  because  French  diplomacy  was  clever,  but 
because  his  Catholicity  found  bvour  with  the  high  clergy.  He  was  also  supported 
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by  the  papal  legato,  who  henceforth  intervened  at  every  election  of  a  Polish  king  in 
the  interesU  u£  the  Church,  and  always  with  success.  This  success  was  aided 
lij  (he  ourcumstatice  that  roytl  eloetkms  hflnoefbrwaid  weie  held  in  the  fields  near 
W^saw,  where  many  of  the  strictly  Catholic  Masoviaim  conld  take  park  Ten 
tboasaad  of  them  appeared  at  the  eleetion  of  Hcnn,'. 

The  Slachta  once  again  had  au  opportumty  of  imposing  conditiou^  uu  their  kii^ 
which  were  as  hiuniliating  as  possible.  The  king  could  only  more  or  lees  maintain 
his  position  hy  three  means :  first,  he  had  the  right  when  confronted  with  conflicting 
Tesolutions  of  the  diet  to  make  one  of  them  law  or  to  "  conrlndo ; "  secondly,  to  con- 
fer the  vacant  offices  of  state,  with  which  he  could  reward  his  adherents  and  create 
a  party  for  himself;  finally,  he  had  the  right  to  call  out  the  militia  {pospoliu  ms- 
4SIIM,  pb  512)!,  snd  therefore  oftbn  decided  upon  war  and  peace.  The  new  king,  on 
the  contrary,  wa<<  no  lon<Tor  to  posses'?  the  right  of  "conclusion";  the  Senate  was 
to  decide  on  war  and  peace,  and  the  Diet  was  to  summon  the  army.  The  freedom 
of  denominations  was  proclaimed,  and  the  title  "  heir  to  the  empire "  was  erased 
from  the  royal  title.  Should  the  king  act  contrary  to  these  terms  the  nation  was 
justified  in  refusing  him  obedience.  Besides  this,  Henry  plerl^'ed  himself  to  build 
a  Heet  at  his  own  eost,  to  keep  up  four  thousand  soldiers,  and  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  empire.  However  Huspicious  these  jMcta  convejUa  {artiaUi  Hmrieiaiu)  were, 
iSbB  new  king  snhscrihed  them  and  took  the  oath  to  the  consUtnflon. 

If  the  people  did  not  see  in  the  king  the  first  power  in  the  empire,  but  almost 
an  enemy  to  tlieir  liberties,  they  still  regarded  the  crown  as  a  brilliant  post,  for 
which  there  were  always  candidates,  of  whom  indeed  nothing  more  could  be 
expected  than  that  they  wished  to  gratify  their  pride.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  many  candidates  put  themselves  to  great  expense,  that  other  countries  had  • 
welcome  plea  for  intervention,  which  Poland  bought  by  her  moral  degradation, 
and  that  a  double  election  threw  the  laud  into  civil  war.  But  the  Slachta  was 
atill  lulled  in  the  sweet  dream  of  liberty  and  security.  The  connection  with 
France  might  perhaps  have  been  profitable  to  Poland;  but  Henry  fled  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1574,  in  order  to  place  on  his  own  head  the  crown  of  France  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.  His  reign  left  behind  no  traces  beyond  those 
<lt  the  resolutions  adopted  at  his  election. 

(6)  Stephan  Bafhnri  —  Even  at  the  next  elections  the  candidates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  capae  to  the  trout  :  thus,  Stephen  Bathori,  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, who  reigned  1576  to  1586 ;  then  Sigmund  Vasa  of  Sweden,  the  sou  of 
John  III  and  of  Katharine  the  Jagellon  (p.  685),  from  1587  to  1632;  he  was 
followed  by  his  sons,  Wladilaus  (Vladislav),  who  ruled  till  16  IS,  and  John  Casimir, 
who  in  166S  resiirtu'il  the  crown  and  went  to  France.  Then  two  natives  (Piasta) 
were  elected,— Jviicuael  Wisniowecki  (1069-1673),  of  a  rich  and  respicted  family; 
then  John  SohieskL  A  double  election  then  fbllowed.  The  cue  party  chose  Stan- 
islas Leszczynski,  a  natir^  who  was  supported  by  Sweden  and  France ;  the  other, 
the  elector  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  held  his  own  after  many  contests 
nntU  1733.  This  occasion  was  the  first  on  which  Russia  actively  interfered  in 
the  Polish  diaordeiB.  She  declared  tot  Frederick  Augustus,  and  helped  him  in  the 
(Second)  Northern  War  to  dtlve  Out  all  enemies.  After  that  time  the  Russian 
influence  in  Poland  was  preponderant  Frederick  Augustus  TI,  the  son  of  Augustus 
the  Strong,  mounted  the  throne,  with  the  help  of  Russia,  as  the  Polish  king 
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Augustus  III;  he  died  in  1763.  Similarly  the  last  Polisk  king,  Stanislas  Foni> 
atovski  (1764-1795),  was  a  candidate  of  Russia. 

Of  this  whole  series  two  kings,  Stephan  Bithori  end  John  Sobiraki,  stand  out 
conspicuously,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Wladialaus.  Bat  while  Sobieski,  the  libenip 

tor  of  Vienna  in  the  yenr  1  (iSS  (p.  551),  was  merely  a  military  hero,  BiJthori,  a  no 
less  able  general,  distinguished  himself  by  his  skilful  admiuistration  and  his 
statesmanlike  insight.  If  any  one  could  have  lifted  Poland  out  of  the  political 
and  social  slou<:rh,  it  would  have  been  Bdthori.  After  he  hud  by  his  manly  atti- 
tude defeat^'d  the  rival  candidate,  the  emppmr  Maximilian,  who  liiul  already 
taken  an  oath  to  the  jtacta  conventa  at  Vienna,  he  waged  an  obstinate  struggle 
with  the  Sladita  about  the  restrictioQs  dating  from  ^e  year  1573.  He  was 
required  to  renounce  the  right  of  distribution,  that  Is  to  say,  the  right  to  grant 
imperial  ollires ;  tln  so,  so  soon  as  they  bernnip  pmpty,  were  to  be  filled  hy  t  lfctiou 
in  the  respective  voivodships.  The  king  then  made  at  the  diet  of  Tliom  the 
famous  declaration  that  he  had  no  intention  of  being  merely  a  king  in  a  picture. 

While  he  still,  as  elective  candidate,  waged  war  against  the  imperial  party, 
but  especially  against  Dantsic  and  other  German  towns,  w  hii  li  took  Maximilian's 
side,  Ivfin  TV  the  Terrible  conrjnered  almost  all  Livonia,  with  the  exception  of 
Beval  and  iiiga  (cf.  Vol.  V 1 1,  p.  4y ).  Bathori's  immediate  goal  was,  therefore,  war 
against  Moacow.  After  he  had  secured  himself  against  the  Turks  and  Tartan^ 
and  had  raised  a  loan  from  Frederick  (-•corgc.  margrave  of  Brandenburg- Ansbach, 
he  began  the  war  in  1579.  In  spite  of  superir.rity  of  numbers  Ivan's  armies  were 
beaten  everywhere,  and  Polock  and  many  other  K^wns  and  fortresses  were  cap- 
tured. Ivan,  hard  pressed,  looked  round  for  help,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Fope,  prof  s^i  d  that  he  wished  t  >  j  in  the  Russtau  Church  closely  with 

the  IJoman,  complained  of  Batliori's  "  um  lwi^tian  "  procedurp,  find  be<.'pGd  for  inter- 
venLtou.  Kuiue  was  not  in  a  position  to  resist  such  tempting  prospects.  In  1581 
the  papal  legate  Antonio  Fossevino  i^fvpeared  in  Poland  and  went  forthwith  to 
Moscow.  His  conversation  with  Ivan  OD.  religious  questions  IS  interesting.  Ivan 
sh'-wed  liiiii^L-lf  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  perlinp'?  more  so  than  may  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  legate ;  on  the  whole,  he  developed  such  amiable  traits  that 
Posseviuo,  doubtless  to  the  amazement  of  all,  styled  him  a  sweet  ruler  who  loved 
his  subjects.  The  upshot  of  the  lute's  exertions  was  that  Ivan  obtained  com- 
paratively favourable  terms  of  peace,  At  Kiverova  llnrka  in  1582  he  merely 
renounced  his  claim  to  Livonia,  Polock,  and  Wieliz  ;  he  received  back  the  other 
places  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Pole.-*.  The  favourable  opportunity  of 
sabju^ting  Moscow  and  proceeding  to  the  conquest  of  all  Eastern  Europe  had 
thus  been  let  slip ;  so,  too,  the  advance  of  Ilome  in  that  quarter  was  checked. 
Once  more  it  was  the  Slachta  whifh  by  its  shortsightedness  and  selfishness  had 
ItindertKl  the  king  in  the  execution  ot  his  plans.  It  haggled  with  the  king  over 
every  penny,  reproached  him  for  showing  favour  to  Zamojski,  a  general  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Moscow,  and  for  his  mm-falfilmoit  of  the 
electoral  capitulation,  and  always  at  the  most  unfavourable  moment,  in  order  to 
compel  the  king  the  more  certainly  to  comply.  Indeed,  it  forced  him  into  nego- 
tiations with  Moscow  and  refused  the  supplies  for  the  war,  so  that  the  king  was 
driven  to  incur  debts  with  foreign  countries.  When  Ivan  died  in  1584,  Bdthori 
contemplated  a  renewal  of  his  plans  against  Turkey,  but  he  died  unexpectedly  on 
May  2, 1586.  at  Grodno. 
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The  ntgD  of  Ste^um  Bithori  was  in  many  respects  inofitable  to  Poland.  Kot 

merely  was  the  glory  of  the  Polish  arms  revived  by  his  maitial  deeds,  and  tlio 
Muscovite  lust  of  conquest  quenched  for  long  years  to  coiue,  and  that  semi- 
Asiatic  power  driven  back  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  he  left  other  noteworthy  traces 
of  his  enei^y.  Thus  he  devoted  his  especial  attention  to  the  important  religious 
qaesttim.  It  could  not  escape  him  that  the  wligions  disputes  led  to  no  union, 
crippled  the  power  of  society  and  the  realm,  and  at  the  same  time  appreciably 
checked  the  development  of  culture  and  civic  virtues.  Startinrr  frota  thi'^  prncti- 
cal  standpoint  of  attention  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  subjects, 
lie  threw  himself,  though  formerly  a  Protestant,  definitely  into  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  waa  thus  the  first  who,  with  all  the  means  standing  at  his  command,  was 
resolved  to  carry  through  the  Ckinnter  Bcformation  without  giving  an  exclusively 
<Jatliolic  direction  to  his  policy. 

Nevertlieless,  in  his  reign  the  Order  of  Jesuits  gained  great  influence  in 
Poland.  The  Jesuits  had  already  moved  into  Braunsberg  in  1565  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosius,  the  greatest  Boman  Catholic  champion  of 
Poland,  and  under  Henry  and  Bdthori  they  increased  srreatly.  They  founded 
schools  everywhere,  and  won  over  the  rising  geueratiuu  fur  tiieir  purposes.  How- 
ever successful  their  pedagogic  labours  were  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the 
field  of  dassical  philology,  they  did  much  to  disintegrate  the  structure  of  the 
state,  as  became  evident  under  the  weak  successors  of  Bathori. 

A  particularly  favourable  light  is  thrown  on  Bdthori  by  his  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  peasants.  He  re^gardcd  the  patent  of  nobility  merely  as  a  distinction 
for  SMvices  to  the  country,  and  is  said  to  have  raised  fifty-five  peasants  to  the 
peerage.  He  protected  the  peasants  everywhere,  for  example  in  Livonia  against 
tho  (  JermRT^  kuights,  summon<»d  them  to  military  service,  and  orpnnised  a  corps 
of  tliose  wiio  were  settled  on  the  royal  estates,  the  tirst  regular  infantry.  Out  of 
every  twenty  small  farmen  one  was  chosen  for  military  service ;  this  corps  was 
culled  the  clioseu  or  farmer  Corpt  (piiekffta  wi/braniecku  OTlanowa);  it  acquitted 
itself  well.  He  introduced  a  better  orgnnisation  into  the  imperii  militia;  he 
improved  the  artillery,  and  created  for  himself  an  eflBcient  staff. 

It  was  further  important  that  Bathori  completed  the  organisation  of  the  Cos- 
sacks in  the  Ukraine.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  in  the  undaimed 
regions  on  the  Dnieper,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  a  large  popula- 
tion, which,  fleeing  from  Poland  and  Rnssin.  to  e>scape  intolerable  oppression, 
gradually  settled  in  those  parts,  and  soou  did  good  service  ns  a  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Tartars.  It  was  a  vigorous,  warlike  people,  which  only  needed 
military  oiganisaticd  to  become  a  formidable  power.  Pjuthori  now  adopted  them 
in  the  name  of  the  enipire,  drew  up  li>t.s  of  the  aide-bodied  .soldier«,  luiL  limited 
their  numV)cr  of  conscripts  at  tirst  to  six  hundred.  By  tliis  means  he  obtained 
new  forces  for  the  empire  against  Russia. 

It  was  a  fresh  reminder  to  the  Sladita  that  the  laws  must  be  rsgarded,  when 
Bathori  had  one  of  the  unruly  members  beheaded.  He  held  the  reins  of  gnvern- 
ment  with  a  firm  hand.  Under  his  direction  a  mnrh-needed  reform  in  the  judicial 
system  was  carried  out.  He  abandoned,  indeed,  his  old  right  of  the  last  instance, 
which  from  various  reasons  was  no  longer  enforceable ;  lawconrts  were  thus  insti* 
tuted  for  separate  groups  of  provinces  in  Lulilin,  Piotrkov,  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Luzk. 
in  spite  of  his  hjgh  ideals,  this  king  was  the  object  of  the  meanest  attacks.  Tha- 
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Sladita  accused  Liiu  of  dt  s|Mjiic  aims  and  threatened  liim  with  deposition.  Stephan 
did  not  allow  hiiusulf  to  tlic  very  laat  luoiueat  to  be  deteired  itoan  his  go&L 

(«)  T9i*  Somt  tf  FoMw— After  the  dmtb  of  BstlMNri  the  aituatloa  gtev 

worse.  The  election  of  Sigisniund  III  Vasa  and  the  alliance  witli  Sweden  had 
not  proved  beneficial  to  Roland,  tirst,  because  this  linuse  made  the  newly 
auq^uired  state  servicctiblc  Lo  the  strict  Cathuiic  mUirests,  autl,  itecuiidly,  because 
it  only  fuxnished  inoompetent  rokrs. 

Poland  wts  fit  first  by  its  new  dynasty  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Swedish 
troubles.  Sigl^nnmd  and  his  two  sous  naturally  tried  to  retain  the  Swedish 
crowu,  their  putci  ual  iuheritaace.  But  the  empire  had  not  the  slightest  iuterest 
in  this  poxely  dynastic  questum,  since  Sweden  ked  quite  odier  politieal  and 
economic  aims ;  Protestantism,  too,  was  the  state  religion  there.  But  the  Oithijlic 
Church,  to  wliohi  primarily  '!ie  election  of  Si^i.^rattnd  was  due,  siuce  she  Lhought 
to  bring  the  ^Swedes  buck  to  her  bosom,  contrived  to  interest  the  realm  iu  the 
dynasty  by  tlie  pioniee  wluch  tlie  king  made  to  cede  Esthonia  to  Polud.  Snppfias 
were  granted  to  the  king  for  the  journey  to  Sweden.  He  was  crowned  there  on  tbe 
19th  of  Ftdiruary,  1594,  and  subseiibed,  actually  with  the  knowledge  of  the  papal 
nuncio,  a  declaration  which  excluded  the  Catholics  in  Sweden  from  ail  oihces, 
while  he  intended  to  exclude  in  Poland  the  heterodox;  so  deceitful  and  di^ 
honourable  was  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  prelates^  But  this  was  all  that  Sjg- 
ismund  did  in  Sweden.  Ili.s  uncle  Charles  of  Siidermanlaud  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestants,  drove  out  tlie  royalists  step  by  f:tep,  and  was  able  by 
the  year  1604  to  be  crowned  king  uudei  Lhe  lilie  oi  Charles  iX.  The  long  wax 
which  hioke  out-  over  this  Imn^ht  Poland,  in  spite  of  occasional  suecesaee  and 
deeds  of  valour,  to  the  verge  of  destruction  by  the  terrible  Io.>^es  and  humiliatious 
which  it  sustained;  it  ended  finally  (1660)  in  the  treaty  at  Uliva  witli  the  resig- 
natioa  by  the  king  John  Casimir  of  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Polish  Empire,  which  had  keen  obliged  to  neglect  end 
abandon  its  most  important  interests. 

It  was  further  of  the  greatest  eon«jequence  to  the  empire  tliat  Sij^isuiund 
became  the  willing  tool  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  a  tlood  of  Catholicism  puurcd  into 
the  country,  whidh  disre^oded  religuras  liberty ;  a  policy  that  could  only  create 
misfortaue  in  Pokuid»  whme  there  was  such  diversity  of  deed.  The  neightx)uriDg 
powers,  shieldini^  religious  interests,  took,  as  might  be  expected,  now  the  Protes- 
tants now  the  Orthodox  under  their  protection,  merely  in  order  to  interfere  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  empire.  The  very  first  appearance  of  the  king  on  the  scene  showed 
that  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priests.  At  a  hint  from  Boma 
he  was  willing  to  abdicate  the  Polish  crown  in  favour  of  tlie  house  of  Hapsburg» 
and  himself  to  retire  to  Sweden,  a  proposal  whicli  evoked  ^^eueral  consternation 
and  ill  feeling.  The  Jesuits  iu  the  interests  of  the  Church  negotiated  the  mar- 
xiago  d  the  Idng  with  Anna,  and  after  her  death  with  Constantia,  daughters  of 
Archduke  Charles  of  Styria  (p.  387)  and  of  Mary  of  Bavaria.  The  privileges 
which  the  Orthodox  Church  had  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  Hussite  and  Protes- 
tant movements  were  removed,  and  there  was  a  reversion  to-  the  ideas  of  union  as 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  papacy. 

The  attempts  at  union  in  1416  and  the  Plorentine  union  of  1439  had  proved 
«faortiv«>.  Xhe  Hussite  movMnent  and  then  the  Beformation  strengthened  the 
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Orthodox  Greek  world  in  its  rosistaoce  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  unioa 
only  split  up  the  Busman  society  into  two  camjts,  which  fought  against  each  other 
more  bitterly  tlian  the  Orthodox  and  the  Catholics.  A  union  of  the  Greek  Ortho* 
dox  Church  with  Home  is  nowadays  usually  <lisp,ir:ij:;iMl.  The  Slavonic  liturgy, 
which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  Rome,  was  of  inL-stiiuable  value  to  all  ihtj 
Slavs;  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  oldest  hteratuie.  But,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  Orthodox  Cbnrch,  except  in  the  first  centimee  d  its  spread  among  the  Slavs, 
was  nowhere  an  engine  of  civilization.  It  was  rather  the  cause  why  the  Slavs 
and  other  nations  of  the  Greek  Chiireh  remained  backward.  Their  clergy  felt 
that  most  deeply  in  places  where  they  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Bomaua ;  for 
tbia  naaon  the  Orthodox  hiahope  were  mostly  those  who  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  onion.  If  some  such  union  had  been  introduced,  with  a  set  purpose 
and  yet  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  amnug  the  Russo- Polish  ]iri  vinciv^,  the  success 
would  have  been  irresiistibie.  liut  what  the  ilonian  prusts  now  undertook 
under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  pioleciiuu  of  the  Polish 
king  was  almost  an  insult  to  Christiaa  chanty.  The  majority  of  Orthodox 
biahops  and  the  most  iiiOuential  laymen,  such  as  Oonstaotin  Ostrog(3ki),  were  for 
the  union:  at  their  head  Archbishnp  Michael  Rahoza  of  Kiev.  But  the  pride 
of  the  Catholic  prelates,  their  selhshncss  and  i^^orance  of  the  existing  conditions, 
ruined  everything.  The  earlier  champuma  of  the  union,  therefore,  drew  hack, 
among  them  the  powerful  prince  OstrogskL  Wlien,  besides  this,  the  patriareha 
of  Antinch  and  Constantinnple  came  personally  to  Poland  in  onhr  to  organise 
the  resistance,  only  a  handful  of  partisans  of  the  union  were  left.  l5olh  parties 
met  for  a  tinal  discussion  at  Brest  in  1096.  Tliey  soon  divided  into  two 
groups,  and  banned  each  other ;  only  a  few  hashops,  with  the  Metropolitan  Sabon 
and  their  small  following,  declared  for  the  iinion.  Two  of  them,  Hypatius  Potij, 
bishop  of  Wladimir,  and  Cyryl  Terlecki,  bishop  of  Luzk,  went  to  Rome  with  the 
charter  of  union,  and  took  the  oath  of  obedience  in  tlte  name  of  the  whole  Russian 
Cfhondi.  Thus  the  famous  union  of  Brest  was  effected.  The  ITniate  bishops  were 
immediately  to  receive  seats  and  votes  in  the  Polish  Senate.  This  union  htonght 
no  gain  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Poles  in  tlie  future,  chiefly  because  the 
animosity  between  the  two  Russian  parties  increased  and  they  fought  against  each 
other  still  more  obstinately. 

At  this  same  time  a  meeting  of  the  heterodox,  or  Dissidents,  as  they  were 
csJled  in  Poland,  assembled  at  Thorn  to  discuss  how  the  swelling  tide  of  Catholic 
influence  might  be  stemmed.  They  ?»pnt  a  deputation  to  the  kin;.,',  hut  he  did  not 
receive  it.  The  union  of  Brest  could  not,  however,  hold  its  own ;  for  tlie  king 
and  the  Sflachta  did  not  wieh  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  union.  The  Uniate  bishepa 
weie  not  introduced  into  the  Senate,  nor  were  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
observed  ;  in  this  way  the  whole  work  of  union  was  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  non-uaited  Orthodox,  The  persecution  of  the  (Jrcek  Ortliodox,  who  had 
not  joined  the  union,  became  more  and  more  severe  ]  they  were  iiindered  in  their 
performance  of  divine  worship ;  their  priests  were  publicly  insulted  and  outraged ; 
their  churc!  \ ere  leased  by  their  patrons  to  Jews,  who  then  demanded  money 
payments  for  the  opening  of  the  churches.  Many  towns  expelled  the  Orthodox 
from  the  town  council,  and  even  from  the  body  of  citizens.  Their  churches  and 
church  property  were  taken  from  them ;  in  a  word,  the  oppressiAn  became  intoler- 
able. Hatred  of  Poland  increased  thxooghont  the  £a8t>  and  the  maaaea  were 
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stirred  up  by  tlie  uou-uiiited  priests.  The  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine  were  especialljr 
active,  and  came  forward  as  protscton  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  They  demanded 

with  threats  rights  for  their  Metropolitan  and  their  bishops,  and  for  themselves 
equal  rif^hts  with  thr-  Rlachta;  but  the  old  respect  for  the  freedom  of  all  had  been 
lost  under  the  intlueuoe  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

There  was  no  longer  any  place  for  the  heterodox  in  Fohmd.  The  Orthodox, 
therefore,  oi^nised  their  forces  and  attempted  to  do  something  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  culture.  Prince  Ostrogski  founded  in  Ostrog  an  academy  and  a  printing- 
otttce;  presses  were  started  in  other  places  also.  The  gulf  between  the  two 
camps,  which  cleverly  strengthened  diemselves,  grew  daily  wider. 

All  this  was  done  by  Poland  in  her  Uind  infatuation  at  a  time  wlu  n  the 
faintest  prospects  in  tlie  East  were  opening  out  to  her.  Tlte  house  of  Rurik  in 
Russia  was  extinct  (p.  513),  and  Lithuanian  magnates  placed  at  that  time  a  false 
Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  the  Czar.  This  Demetrius,  about  whose  real  family,  in 
spite  of  searching  investigations,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  said,  was  a  friend 
of  thi-  Pdles  of  European  culture,  possibly  a  Pole  hiinself.  There  was  actually 
in  Poland  a  party  which  entertamed  tlie  plan  of  deposmg  Sigismund  and  otiering 
the  Polish  crown  to  Demetrius.  When  this  plan  miscarried,  Poland  was  still 
offered  an  opportmiity  of  getting  a  footing  in  Russia,  since  after  the  deposition  of 
the  Czar  Vussily  Shusky  (Vasilij  Schujskij ;  p.  ri26)  tin-  Privy  Council  in  Moscow 
chose  as  Czar  Wladislaus,  son  of  Si'^i.suumd.  Polish  troops  under  Sholkievski 
(Zoltkievski)  held  Moscow  in  their  jMjwer.  An  agreement  was  so  far  made  that 
Wladislaus  should  pledge  himself  to  protect  the  Greek  faith  and  the  Greek  Chnroh, 
to  allow  the  Boyars  to  retain  their  privileges,  to  grant  them  the  Polish  privilege  of 
Kemirutm  Capiivabimu.'i  (pp.  508  and  u'ib),  and  to  conclude  an  alliance  witli  Poland. 
But  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  fatlier,  who,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Church  and  the  Jesuits,  wished  to  acquire  the  crown  of  Russia  for  himself,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  Zebnydovski  femily,  which  broke  out  at  the  most  critical 
Tnoment,  frustrated  all  the  great  plans  rej^arilin!:^'  n  union  with  ^^oscow  once  a»id 
for  ever.  When  Russia,  therefore,  was  being  consolidated  at  home  under  the  new 
Romanov  dynasty,  Poland  and  Russia  once  more  faced  each  other  with  the  old 
hostility.  Poland  resolved  on  war  in  (»der  to  bring  Wladislaus  to  Moscow  by  force 
of  arms  ;  but  at  the  same  tini"  tli-  folly  wa<?  roniinitted  of  binding  the  king  even 
then  to  incorporate  any  future  conquests  witii  the  Polish  crown.  Wladislaus  was 
forced  in  the  year  1617  solemnly  to  i-esigu  Smolensk,  Starodub,  and  a  series  of 
other  countries  in  favour  of  the  Polish  crown,  as  if  this  resignation  of  Russian 
provinc*^"  wnnlJ  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Polish  candidates  in  Russia.  For 
the  favourable  peace  at  Deulino  near  the  Troizkaja  Lawra  (1618),  which  secured 
to  them  Smolensk,  Dorogobush  (Dorohobuz),  Czernigov,  and  several  other  towns, 
the  Poles  are  indebted  to  the  Cossack  Hetinan  Kon88z6vi<»  (p.  555),  who  came  to 
their  help  with  twenty  thousand  picked  troops  and  enabled  them  to  march  on 
Moscow,  as  well  as  to  the  pacific  nature  of  the  Czar  Michael  Romanov  and  the 
Russian  desire  for  tranquillity.  Soon  afterwards  Poland  was  entangled  in  a  war 
with  the  famous  Swedish  warrior  Gustavus  II  Adolphus  and  with  Turkey,  which 
cost  her  great  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  generals  Stanislas 
Koniecpolski  and  Chodkievicz.  The  Cossacks,  which  since  1596  had  already 
come  forward  openly  as  protectors  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  now  assumed  a 
menacing  aftCatndSi 
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Aru^r  the  death  of  Sigiaraunil  III,  the  first  YtM,  a  stormy  intemgnnm  wak  followed  by  the 
Recession  of  V1ftdi»I«v  IV,  Sigisinund's  son,  to  the  throne  of  Poland  (1632-1648).  In  1633  be 
(i.  nt  an  r-mlxissy  to  Rome  ;  the  entry  of  the  ambassadors  wns  drawn  and  flohed  by  Stefano  delU 
B«1U  (1610-1664).  The  first  two  leaves  of  the  aeriee  are  reproduced  overleaf.  The  etching  it 
dedicated  to  Wndt  Lorenso  de*  Medtd. 


TNSCTIITION, 

Al  .S<r[eni-*iKi]ii)o  l'iiiit:i|ie  D[oniino]  Lorenzo  de 
Sleilici. 

Non  debbo  l^ggrandir  tin  iii  rinl  dono  con  niolte 
p,>rol«»;  perno  iemplirernfi  ii]tij  suplira  V[ostrii] 
A[lte;'/;i]  :u\  a^';;nuiirf  il  ti'stinioiii.)  niin  obli- 

gutifluna  divotione  efpr^so  iti  i|ucKta  povera  carta 
ct  h«ndlmf«a)te  me  Le  {nclitio 

D(i]  \'{o!(tra]  Aflt^zza]  S«r[eni88i]nia 
HuiiuUs!<[iino]  ct  oblig[ntis.'iiino]  8er[vitore] 
Stefnno  drllu  Bella 
D[ioat]  D[.  '1I.  at] 

A.  2  Corrieri  Pollacchi  vcftiti  di  rnao  con  j^ubbo  di 
velluto. 

n.  22  MuU  gtuiuiti  a  verie  fog|pi>. 

C.  Oivani{^erl  defla  Onardia  di  S[aB]  Santitik. 

T).   Mule      SigiiDti  f 'ai'iliiiali. 

£.  Dieci  CamelU  con  fuiicrl»i>isime  vnldrappe  di 
vclliito  raaao  rieamate  con  U'\  n  tc<<tiere  e  tor^ 
tori  d'Argt'nto  fjuidati  da  Pernani  e  Anuoii 
con  divtrfe  foj{j»ji'. 

F.  Quattro  tronil)ctti  II  con  giublw"  di  vellnto  wnlc, 

G.  Treata  Arcieri  vestiti  di  raM  rowo  Von  arcbi  ia 

nano  e  cerahiDe  pendeRti. 

H.  rnfs(io  d'Arme  vwtito  di  Breceato  d*oio  alio 

IVrsiaua. 


TRANSLATION. 
To  his  .Serene  Highness  ri  iuoo  IjOrtnzode'  MedicL 

I  on^t  not  to  increase  a  small  gift  vith  manj 
words:  hence  I  simidy  ask  your  Highneaa  to  accept 

tliis  tcstiuinny  of  niy  most  gmt«?f«l  devotion  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  ]N)or  sheet,  and  I  hog  to  subscribe 
inyaelf 

the  most  humble  and  obedient  servant 
ofyonr  Serene  Highness 

Sirfi.no  il.  ll.i  Bella. 
(T.atili      H'-  di  v<it(>  niid  ilfdicnte«. 

A.  Two  Ptiitisli  couiiei'ri,  Jic^rt^tHl  in  satin  and  velvet 

jiiL'kpts. 

B.  Tventy-two  mttlet,  with  varSoaa  tiapphigb  , 

C.  KnlKhts  of  the  Kxly -gunrd  ef  hl»  Holiness. 

D.  Mules  of  the  eardinals. 

E.  Ten  cnnuLs  witli  msgnificent  housings  of  red 

velvet  einbitnderfd,  with  iroD  head-pieoee  end 
silvrr  ]i1nm<><i,  led  by  IVrsinnR  and  Armenjaos 
ill  ttttTt'tfot  coloured  clonks. 

F.  Four  tnimi>ptprf,  with  jnckcts  of  green  velvet 
ti.  Thirty  giiardf),  dnrssed  in  red  satin,  with  bow* 

in  tiieir  banda  and  enrtrinea  at  tlieir  bacfca. 
U.  Sqnixe^  dreaacd  in  Persian  gold  broead^. 


(From  the  origioal  etching  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  wfftma^  in  DresdcnO 
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The  Slaehte^  when  it  met  after  the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1632  to  deot  hia 

eon  Wladiskus  IV  Sigismuud  (died  1648),  restricted  still  more  the  power  of  the 
crown.  T!ie  king  \sns  in  the  future  not  to  be  allowed  to  begin  a  war  without  tlie 
consent  of  the  im|)erta]L  diet,  or  to  enlist  soldiers  out  of  his  privy  purse ;  he  was 
required  to  confer  the  vacant  offices  within  aix  weeks  after  the  diet,  to  cede  to 
the  country  tiie  profits  of  coinage,  to  hnild  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic,  and  to  contrihnte 
two  quarters  in^^tcad  of  onn  quarter  of  the  ro^'al  revenues  to  the  vrar  with  Moscow. 
Besides  tliis,  the  old  tax  of  two  groschen  from  the  hide  of  land  was  abolished  as 
"a  survival  of  the  old  serfdom."  According  to  these  provisos  the  king  was  more 
restricted  in  his  liberty  than  the  ordinary  noble,  since  the  latter  might  keep 
fooops ;  Zamojski  Wisneovecki  and  others  were  able  to  put  ten  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Wladislaus  was  compelled  to  accept  these  stipulations,  nnd  in  the  eotirso 
of  his  reign  had  to  submit  to  still  further  curtailment  of  his  freedom.  As  lie  once 
went  to  Baden  to  take  the  waters,  the  diet  of  1639  passed  a  leaoltitioii  that  the 
kiug  could  not  leave  the  country  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Later  the 
king  was  prohibited,  and  this  time  with  more  justice,  from  incnning  debts  in 
imperial  a  flairs. 

Wladislaus  was  obviously  forced  to  try  and  improve  this  untenable  position  of 
the  crown  in  regard  to  the  estates,  and  to  strengthen  the  central  power.  His 

whole  reign  is  a  covert  struggle  against  the  existing  constitution.  Above  all,  he 
wished  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  excessive  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  already  lutiicted  deep  wounds  upon  the  country.  The  Cliurch,  domi- 
nated by  Jesnits,  enconnged  men  to  enter  their  community,  conceded  no  privih'ges 
to  the  Uniates,  and  thus  ruddered  the  whole  work  of  the  union  void.  Tlie  .Jesuits 
in  Poland,  as  in  other  countries,  searched  for  Protestnnt  ami  otlier  heretical  books 
and  destroyed  them.  The  schools  came  gradually  into  their  hands;  they  founded 
their  own  academy  in  Cracow^,  in  order  to  enter  into  rivalry  witli  tlie  one  already 
existing  (see  ppw  488  and  602).  They  acenmulated  immense  fortunes,  and  finally 
watched  every  step  which  the  king  took.  Wla^laus,  who  in  May,  1624,  at  his 
father's  instrxictions,  had  undertaken  a  long  journey  to  several  courts,  and  finally 
to  Home,  at  last  ventured  to  take  up  a  bold  attitude  a.ii.'ainst  the  predominance 
of  the  Church.  He,  like  Gasimir  IV,  previously  (p.  509)  endeavoured  to  make 
the  influence  of  the  crown  felt  in  the  election  of  the  biahops,  and  negotiated  with 
Rome  on  the  subject  with  some  fuecess  (see  the  accompanying  ])late,  '■  The  Polish 
Embassy  which  visited  Home  in  the  Year  IC'.VA  ").  lie  wisheil  that  the  papal  con- 
sent to  the  founding  of  the  JesuiL  academy  in  Cracuw  should  be  recalled.  He 
instituted  in  Thorn,  certainly  to  the  ind^ation  of  the  Catholics,  a  discussion 
between  the  different  confessions*  which,  however,  like  othem  previously,  remained 
unsuccessful.  He  protected  the  non-tiuited,  and,  disregarding  the  union  at  Brest, 
left  them  their  own  bishoprics  in  Lemberg,  Przemysl,  Luzk,  Mohilev,  and  the 
archbishopric  in  Kiev,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  protest  (A  Rome ;  in 
fact,  he  actually  permitted  the  return  of  Uniates  to  Orthodoxy,  and  treated  the 
Greek  Orthodox  with  justice.  The  success  of  his  excrtionfs  was  considerable. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  eastern  provinees,  and  above  all  the  (.'ossacks,  the 
champions  of  Orthodoxy,  remained  true  to  the  king,  although  they  were  aware 
that  they  could  not  expect  any  just  treatment  from  their  enemy  the  Slachta. 

In  an  equally  decisive  manner  he  broke  away  from  the  foreign  poliey  of  his 
father.  He  strove  for  an  alliance  of  Poland  with  Russia,  carried  on  war  with 
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great  energy,  and  obtained  in  1634  at  Poljanovka  (p.  527)  a  favourable  peace* 
which  brought  to  {lie  Poles  the  possession  of  Sicviersk,  Smolensk,  and  Cz(?riuVov. 
His  iuteutioa  was  now  to  wage  a  joint  war  on  a  grcud  scale  against  Turkey; 
he  Hwrefon  yielded  in  the  Swedish  question,  and  m  the  truoe  at  Stuhuisdorf  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1635,  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  FnuBta,  renooneed 
all  claim  to  Livonia,  which  was  conquered  by  Sweden.  From  eagerness  to  attain 
his  purpose  he  made  overtures  to  the  house  of  Hap?hurjr,  and  mnrried  Cecilia 
Benata,  an  Austrian  archduchess.  When  on  her  death  he  married  a  French 
I^rincess  (&Carie  Louise  of  NoverB-Gonuiga)i  he  did  ao  probahlj  in  order  to  fit  oat 
troops  against  Turkey  with  her  money. 

If  Poland  then  achievi  d  puceosses,  she  owed  them  only  to  tlie  circumspection 
and  self-sacritice  of  l»er  king.  In  return  she  was  not  even  willing  to  pay  the 
debts  incurred  by  him  in  the  war  ^aiust  Moscow,  and  after  great  efforts  a  tax  was 
granted  the  king  only  as  **  gratatadei"  In  one  single  point  did  the  Icing  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  Slachta  to  take  a  step  momentous  for  Poland,  in  the 
legislation  conccrninj:;  the  Cii«sarks.  At  thf>  close  of  the  stxt'  entb  century  a  great 
economic  and  social  revolution  had  been  coinpleced  in  Poland.  The  colonisation 
of  the  eeatem  provinces  bad  made  unsuspected  progress.  Bed  Bnssia,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia  had  been  long  occupied  by  tlie  Polish  lords;  now  tlie  i^tream  of  colo- 
nists nowi'il  into  the  Duir[H>r  reiiioii  and  f^wopt  alont^  willi  it  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above-named  regions.  Kveu  nobles  who,  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
wars  and  also  of  the  struggle  with  liussia,  were  at  the  end  of  their  economic 
reeomees  marched  under  the  protection  of  mighty  lords  to  the  eastern  provinces* 
and  there  became  Cossacks.  Small  landowners  in  the  western  provinces  could  not 
hold  their  own  from  waut  of  hands  ;  equally  in  the  east  tlie  uncertainty  and  the 
exhausting  work  of  colonisation  rendered  the  developnn  nt  of  small  farms  iinpos- 
sibln.  The  oonseqnence  was  that  the  ])etty  nobility,  especially  in  the  east, 
beoame  dependent  on  the  large  landowners;  by  this  step  their  iaflneuce  in 
nnttonal  life  wouM  naturally  sink,  while  that  uf  the  magnates  rose.  If  in  the 
fiftecuLh  and  also  iu  the  sixteenth  century  the  petty  nobles  had  exercised  such 
power  in  the  state  that  they  could  pass  even  the  gitiut  legislative  Beriiion,  and  if 
the  o(mstitution  had  stood  ander  the  banner  of  democtacy,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  now  shifted  once  more  to  the  Senate,  which,  by  economic  pressure,  ruled  the 
clianiber  of  provincial  deputies.  The  development  of  Poland  from  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  lay,  therefore,  iu  the  hands  of  the  magnates;  the  oligarchs 
dictated  to  the  crown ;  with  them  originated  the  first  of  thoee  vsvolu  so  disae- 
trous  to  the  state,  whicli  \sen'  destined  to  leod  irresistibly  to  the  downfall  d 
Poland-  Side  by  si'le  with  tlie  f  irniation  of  the  larire  landed  estates  in  the  (•ast<?rn 
provinces  went  a  movement  of  the  population  from  west  to  east,  which  shifted 
the  economic  and  also  the  political  centre  of  gravity  of  the  empire  toward  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  great  nobles  of  the  east  guided  the  state  according  to  their 
own  will 

In  addition  to  this  asocial  transformation  took  place.  Among  tlie  Cossacks 
a  party  was  slowly  developing  which  aimed  at  freedom  and  wislied  to  be  on 
equality  with  the  nobles.  But  nothing  was  more  dangerous  for  the  great  land- 
owners  of  the  oa'itcra  marchee  than  this  movement,  by  which  they  ran  the  risk 

of  losin*,'  the  whole  peisnntry,  the  one  support  of  their  farms.  All  who  wore 
oppressed  and  wished  to  live  a  life  of  freedom  joined  the  Cossacks.   The  peasant 
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population  could  only  be  held  back  by  force  from  ruimiug  away  and  migrating  to 
the  Ukraine.  The  number  of  t)ie  GoaMokB  incieMed  from  y w  to  jear  with  great 
mpidity.  To  remedy  thif;  evil,  measures  wsie  taken  that  only  six  hundred  Cos- 
sacks shoiiltl  l>e  niliiiittt'd,  and  roLjisters  were  drawn  up  for  inspection,  while  all 
■otiicrs  liad  to  r«Miiain  jx'asants  (pp.  545  and  553).  The  threatened  oli<;archs  now 
thought  of  applying  an  etticitiut  remedy.  At  tlieir  instigation  the  diet  of  163B 
leselved  to  place  the  reigtsteTed  persons  under  a  Polish  oommissary;  all  who  lattf 
acquind  ptmleges  were  to  forfeit  t1u  ir  rights,  liberties,  and  incomes.  Their  pos* 
sessions  were  confiscated  by  the  lords,  and  they  must  immediately  pay  taxes  on 
ihem.  This  resolution  of  the  diet  kindled  a  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  which  was 
^hstmed  to  result  m  the  kes  of  the  Ukiaine. 

10.  THE  COSSACJCS 
A,  The  BtcmiinKOs  ov  ibs  Cossaoks  as  Guakdb  on  thb  Tabxab  Fbohtbk 

AiiiiE  the  coni^uest  of  Kiev  and  the  subjugation  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
liosoow  on  the  one  hand  and  Lithuania  on  the  other  had  grown  into  new  politi- 
cal centres.  But  in  £iev  all  « ulture  and  political  life  were  dying  out.  The 
country  gradually  became  a  desej-t ;  the  survivors  left  by  the  sword  of  the  Tartar 
were  dragged  away  into  captiviiy  or  emigrated,  while  the  few  w^ho  remained 
behind,  living  in  perpetual  danger,  sank  into  barbarism  and  took  refuge  in  the 
forests  and  fens.  It  was  only  when  these  districts  were  conquered  by  lithuanian 
princes  that  the  fugitives  came  back  and  the  rnnntry  wa.^  once  more  populated. 
Priticps  of  the  Olgerd  stock,  such  as  Xurecki,  Lanc(z)koiuuski,  Ciiartory(i)siki, 
liuzyuski,  Wisuioviecki,  Olelkovicz,  received  large  tracts  of  this  unowned  land  and 
introduced  settlers.  Their  primary  duty  was  always,  however,  to  ward  off  Tartar 
attaclcfl^  and  the  military  organisation  had  therefore  first  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
Thus  in  course  of  titno  n  kind  of  military  frontier  against  the  Tartars  was  devel- 
oped. The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  frontier  staroaties  (districts  governed  by 
atarosts) ;  the  resident  landowners  also  foi^ht  the  Tartars  on  their  own  account 
Owing  to  this  duty  of  defence  free  companies  were  formed,  which  stood  in  very 
loose  relation.^  with  their  ])rinr'e>  and  starosts.  After  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  they  bore  tiie  name  of  Cossacks. 

The  whole  institution,  hke  the  name,  is  of  Tartar  origin;  but  the  Slavonic 
Cossacks  developed  quite  differently.  In  any  case  a  direct  connection  with  the 
Kirghiz  (cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  lOfl),  who  call  tln  tnsolvcs  Kasaks  (aocordin.u  to  Tlu.'^sian 
spelling  =  Cossacks  :  also  Kassaks,  Khazaks)  i.^  nf)t  (Iciiiotistmhio.  It  is  also  better 
to  separate  them  entirely  from  the  Casoges  on  the  peninsula  of  Tamau  (Tcherkesses 
in  the  Cauoasusi  who  were  subjugated  in  965  by  Sviatoslav  (p.  450).  Among  the 
'Tartem  those  persons  were  called  Cossacks  who  made  raiding  exhibitions  without 
the  pornii^sion  of  their  chiefs.  Kussian  and  Lithuanian  pritn^es,  snrh  as  Vasilij  IV 
Ivanovitch  and  Sigi.smund  I  made  formal  complaint  to  tlie  Tartar  Khans  that 
the  "Cossacks "  invatled  their  territories.  In  liussia  people  were  originally  called 
■CBBsachs  who,  in  contrast  to  the  settled  population  with  their  burden  of  taxes, 
were  ongaired  in  trade  and  commerce,  exporting  salt  in  particular  (p.  430),  or 
served  on  board  the  shipping  on  the  Volga,  or  were  occupied  with  fisheries  on  th^ 
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Dnieper  end  brought  fiah  to  the  maifcet  at  Kiev, — people^  in  riior^  who  wrae  not 

fettered  to  llie  soil.  But  by  the  begiimiug  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  there  were 
Cossacks  whose  duties  were  exclusively  military,  although  they  were  not  free  but 
were  the  subjects  of  various  princes.  They  may  iiave  beeu  the  descendants 
of  thoee  free  itinerant  traders  who  most  have  been  funilienaed  with  every  erat 
,  of  danger  on  their  journeys.  Citizens  and  peasants  who  found  their  bttfdeiui 
intolerable  flocked  to  them.  These  Cossack  bands  often  bore  the  names  of  their 
lords ;  thus  we  find  "  Cossacks  of  Prince  Demetrius  Wisnioviecki,"  or,  according 
to  the  names  of  the  starosties  and  towns,  Cossacks  of  KaD(i)ew,  Bar,  Winnica* 
Bilao^kov,  and  Kiev,  of  Smolensk,  Riasan,  and  Putvol  The  Cossacks  of  Czei^ 
ka?5y  were  so  renowned  that  the  Cossacks  were  later  called  geiierally  C/A'rkasy. 
The  greatest  services  in  the  organisation  and  development  of  the  Cossack  system 
were  performed  by  the  frontier  starostH  and  by  the  pruices.  notably  Fkeclav 
Lauckoronski,  Bnstafij  Ruzynski,  and  Eust^^flj  Dasskovicz. 

Daszkovicz,  stnroKt  of  Czerkasy  on  the  Dnieper,  went  to  Poland  and  demanded 
in  the  diet  at  Piotrkov  that  these  free  companies  should  be  recognised  as  an  impe- 
rial army,  whc^e  duty  was  to  guard  the  frontier ;  he  showed  also  how  important 
that  might  he  for  the  empire.  His  leqnest  was  tiot  granted ;  and  when  the  govern- 
ment  proposed  to  restrict  the  Cossack  right  of  settlement  they  withdrew  beliiud 
the  rapids  {porohy,  Poroges)  south  of  Czerkasy.  Here  the  free  Cossack  race,  which 
recognised  no  sovereign,  made  its  home.  We  find  the  first  traces  of  these  Sapo- 
roska  Sjetseh  (Sjitseh  of  the  Saporoges>  in  an  edict  of  King  Sigiamund  Augustns 
of  1568.  They  are  more  precisely  described  to  us  in  the  documents  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  strongholds  were  the  islands  in  the  Dnieper, 
such  as  Tomakovka,  Khortiza,  Mykytynroii,  Basavluk,  Czortomlyk,  and  others, 
where  diey  had  their  forte.  Their  ofganiaation  was  that  of  the  orders  of  chrvahy 
in  Western  Europe.  Implicit  obedience,  piety,  chastity  in  the  camp,  nbsolate 
equality,  these  were  the  conditions  of  life  amonjj  the  Sjetseh.  The  assembly  was 
the  only  authority ;  it  elected  the  chief,  the  Ataman  or  Uetman,  who  iield  his  oflice 
only  for  one  y&n,  and  then  was  brought  to  aoooant  for  his  actions,  and  eonid  even 
be  punished  by  death;  the  Asavul,  or  second  in  command,  and  a  chancellor 
(pwor).  The  assembly  possessed  also  the  only  judicial  authority.  Quarrels  were 
strictly  forbidden ;  theft  and  the  plundering  of  Christians  were  punishable  by 
hanging.  The  Sjetseh  lived  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
and  strictly  observed  the  fasts.  Their  most  honourable  task  was  war  against  the 
infidels.  They  lived  in  fenced  cnclnsnres  (l-rrcnj^  which  were  covered  with 
horse  skins,  one  hundred  and  Kfty  in  each  Married  men  could  be  received  inta 
the  company,  but  their  wives  might  not  be  brought  with  them.  Their  food  was  a 
sort  of  yeast  (9ol!mai^ia\  fish,  and  fish  soup  (se%<M^r&a).  A  new  institution 
thus  began  to  flourish  in  these  ]>arts ;  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  state  would 
spring  np  there,  on  a  new  non-EurojM'an  T>rtsi.s.  While  in  Poland  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  freedom  of  individual  classes  alone  was  known  and  preserved,  here 
the  very  lowest  stmtum  demanded  fw  itself  the  same  fteedom ;  ^ere  was  to  be 
there  no  elass  dntin<^oo,  but  merely  a  free  nation.  Independently  of  the  Sjetseh, 
free  companies  also  were  formed  which,  when  they  planned  a  raid,  cho'?e  a  com- 
mander (^Atamnn)  for  themselves.  But  everything  later  was  concentrated  in  the 
Sjetseh,  which  fonoaed  the  ra;.y  i:ig  point  of  ell  the  Gossadcsof  the  Ukraine.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  noble  John  Badovskij  was  eleeted  Ataman  over  all  tho 
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Cossacks  for  the  first  time  oHdar  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1572.  The  same  king 
put  all  the  Cossacks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  judge,  who  had  his  residonce  at 
Bilaccrkov.  After  this  time  captains  or  Hetmaus  who  were  recognised  by  the 
Polish  governmeut  appeared  at  their  head. 

The  Gosseek  life  poaseesed  an  irresistible  cbam;  and  wben  the  news  spteed 
of  this  fairyland  where  every  man  could  live  as  free  as  a  bird,  and  received  a 
solemn  consecration  as  a  sworn  foe  to  the  infidels,  it  was  gradually  populated  with 
fugitives  and  deserters  from  Poland  and  Bussia.  The  country  on  botit  »ides  of 
the  Dnieper  round  Kiev»  m  lar  as  the  Tartar  frontier,  became  a  paradise  for  all 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  not  leas  than  for  those  who  thirsted  for  glory  and 
feais  of  arms.  The  Little  Russian  race  seemed  qualified  to  put  into  practice  the 
idea  of  universal  equality  and  freedom.  The  scieuce  of  war  was  here  brought  to 
high  perfection.  At  the  same  time  a  literature  was  produced  which  glorified  the 
Cossack  life  in  attractive  ballads  and  talea  All  tlie  Slavcmic  world  might  well  be 
proud  of  this  free  State.  Of  course  this  people,  which  regarded  war  as  Uie  object 
of  life,  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  cultivate  a  higher  civilization. 

The  Cossacks  m^t  have  brought  incalculable  advantages  to  the  countty  and 
the  whole  empire  <rf  Poland,  if  the  Poles  had  understood  how  to  fit  this  new 
member  into  the  organiism  «»f  the  state.  Rut  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Cos- 
sacks did  not  harmonise  wiih  the  aristocratic  constitution  oi  Poland.  There  were 
in  Poland  after  the  Union  of  Lublin  (1569 ;  p.  only  three  sharply  divided 
classes, — the  Slecbta,  the  citiaens,  and  the  present  sotCb.  There  was  no  place  for 
tlie  Cossacks  among  these  three  classes,  and,  instead  of  any  advantage-?,  the  Cos- 
sacks therefore  presented  to  Poland  a  social  and  political  jirobleni,  as  iTnrinrtr>T!t, 
as  it  was  dangerous,  which  in  its  subsequent  shape  became  predouixuuuLiy  an 
econonlic  question. 

The  Cossacks  exercised  on  the  peamntry  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  such  a 
strong  attractii  in  that  only  the  severest  penalties  could  restrain  the  people  from 
tieeiug  by  crowds  into  the  Ukrame.  The  Cossacks  seemed,  therefore,  to  the 
Slachta  to  be  a  revolutionary  influence  which  disturbed  the  order  of  the  state, 
and,  by  eocouragiug  the  exodus  of  the  labouring  country  population,  threatened 
every  farm  with  desolation  and  ruin.  But  the  economic  stability  of  the  Polisli 
stale  depended  on  the  serfdom  of  the  country  population;  this  Imd  been  a  main 
object  of  the  legislature,  just  as  in  the  andent  world  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
had  depended  on  slavery  as  a  legal  institution.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  why 
the  Slachta  persecuted  with  deadly  hatred  and  deep  contempt  the  Cossacks,  those 
runaway  peasants  who  ventured  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  betters. 
They  staked  everything  on  reducing  the  Cossacks  again  to  the  position  of  peas- 
anta  Tlie  division  of  interests  was  not  to  be  healed,  and  war  was  inevitable.  It 
was  an  almost  hop<de86  task  to  find  a  means  of  arranging  Che  dispute  and  solving 
the  social  problem. 

£.  The  Prospskity  or  the  Cossacks  in  ths  Poush  Peeiod 

Apart  from  Sigismund  I,  who  had  quietly  promoted  the  organisation  of  the 
Cossacks,  Sigisniund  Aiij^'ustus  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  link  the  Cossack 
element  witii  the  organism  of  the  Polish  state,  since  he  placed  them  under  the 
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anl^arity  of  the  starosts, restricted  tlieiriramberst  aiii  fixed  their  pay.  BAihori 

had  only  taken  in  his  pay  aix  hundred  Cossacks,  and  those  for  the  war  against 
Moscow.  It  only  mider  Sionqniund  III  that  the  diet  of  1590  determined  to 
pay  six  thousand  Cossacks.  They  were  entered  upon  a  list  and  called  "r^i*- 
tered.*  Their  Gommanderoin-ehttC  was  the  Polish  Cnmn  Hetman  for  the  time 
lieing,  so  that  the  Cos.sacks  were  intended  to  compose  only  a  ]tart  of  the  Polish 
Jinny.  The  "ri'^^istei-i'd"  receivfxl  f:^rants  of  land,  a  court  of  justice  of  tlioir  own  at 
Baturin,  and  the  right  of  electing  superior  othcers.  AU  the  others,  by  far  the 
majority,  wen  intended  to  rerert  to  the  status  of  pneants.  Sigismnnd  thut 
found  a  way  out  of  the  dilficnlty,  which  only  satisfied  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  Cossacks.  But  the  Slachta  did  not  wish  to  admit  even  the>;e  six  thousand 
into  the  state,  and  treated  them  merely  as  mercenaries.  This  provoked  new 
Strife.  The  "  registered  "  combined  with  the  non-registered  Cossacks  and  rebelled 
against  the  government*  attacked  the  3aehta  on  the^eetafeee,  aod  uider  leaden 
ol  their  ovrn  choice  made  mid!'  tipnn  Turkey  and  the  Tartar  territory. 

Through  this  state  of  atfaira  a  new  difficulty  sprang  up  for  the  Polish  fjovern- 
laeut ;  for  this  arrogance  of  the  Cossacks  threatened  every  moment  to  bring  on 
their  heads  a  dangeroiis  war  with  the  Porte,  and  injured  Oeraane  weie  oontiniiallj 
lodging  complaints  against  insolent  Cossacks.  All  commands  v.  i  s  useless  as 
the  execution  of  several  Ataman*'.  Wliat  did  the  fwx'.  Cossack.s  care  about  the 
national  interests  of  Poland  ?  They  loved  liberty  and  war  above  everything  else  ; 
they  went  as  gaily  to  betUe  as  to  a  dance.  Often,  imitating  the  intrepid  Yana« 
Kians,  they  sailed  in  thpir  little  skiffs  (rs^jki)  from  the  Dnieper,  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  plundered  tin-  sn'.inrbs  of  Constantinople  or  the  towns  of  Kilia,  Akkt-rman 
{p.  366),  Ismail,  Kjiuope,  and  others.  Sigismund  built  the  fortress  of  Kremeuczug 
on  the  Dnieper  in  1591  to  hold  one  thousand  men,  whose  task  it  would  he  to  ke^ 
the  CkMSBcks  in  check.  Bnt  even  these  standing  garxiaons  were  unable  to  lestoie 
order. 

(a)  Peter  JEbnossnmsa  —  In  the  year  1502  the  first  levolt  of  the  registered 

Cossacks  broke  out,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Ataman  Christopher  KosinskL 
Prince  Constantiue  Ostrofrgki  547),  himself  Orthodox,  suppressed  it  at  the 
head  of  the  Slachta.  The  Cossacks  were  forced  to  surrender  Kosinski  and  elect 
another  Ataman,  to  give  up  the  booty,  and  to  bind  themselTes  not  to  undertake 
any  raids  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  government,  and  not  to 
receive  any  deserters.  But  a  second  rising  followed  in  I'lOfi,  imder  Loboda  and 
^vehn  2«[alivajko.  The  lirst  revolt  may  have  had  a  more  social  character,  but 
now  there  was  a  religious  element  added,  since  the  Coesacln  rose  to  protect  the 
Orthodox  faith,  which  was  threatened  by  the.  nnion  of  Brest  in  1596.  Ostrogski, 
the  antac^onist  of  the  union,  now  himself  f^nnoxl  the,  flame,  since  he  wislied  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  Alexander  Siemaszko,  the  castellan  of  Braclaw,  and  on  the 
bishop  Cyrj'l  Terlecki  (p.  547).  The  rebels  assembled  in  his  territory ;  they  were 
joined  in  Ostrog  by  Itatmian  Nalivajko,  a  brother  of  Severin,  the  chaplain  of 
Ostrogski;  many  nobles,  even  the  non-rocjistcn^d,  took  their  side.  The  best  gen- 
erals, Zaujojski  aud  Sholkiev^ki  (p.  548),  were  sent  against  the  insurgents  and 
forced  them  to  surrender.  The  two  Atamans  were  given  up  and  were  beheaded 
«t  Warsaw.  Treated  with  great  harshness,  the  Cossacks  now  fled  in  masses  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dniep^i  to  Saporoshje»  where  they  established  their  head- 
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^uavten.  Thdr  nuflibers  grew  so  rapidly  thiBN  tbat  tbej  wn«  aVk  om»  mem  to 
ladertake  raids;  thef  aupciBed  Vatna  in  1605, and  dntaojad  ia  1607  OcbUcot 

and  Perekop. 

The  Saporc^i  became  especially  formidable  wlicu  the  Ataman  I'etor  Kniiasze- 
vicz  Saiiajdaczuyi,  a  bold  aud  skilful  strategist,  plaoed  himself  at  iheir  bead  ia 
1612.  He  plundered  in  1612  the  ooftst  of  ^  Qnmea  as  fiur  aa  Eapatmia,  took 
Knffa,  dt'stroyed  Sinope  in  1613,  pilLngcd  in  1614  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
1615-1616  Trebizond,  and  burnt  the  Turkish  fleet.  It  was  lie  who  supported  the 
Polish  campaign  against  Moscow  (p.  5:18).  The  name  of  Saporogi  was  soon  uni- 
veoilly  used  for  the  Dnieper  Cossacks.  Eonaszavicz  assnmed  the  title  "  Ataman 
of  both  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  of  the  Saporogi "  and  placed  himself  over  the 
"  regis ter^^-d  " ;  in  fart  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Czar  and  with  Turkey. 
He  is  also  the  first  Ataman  who  ujieuly  iToteeted  the  Thnr -h  and  organised  it, 
since  he  detuanded  an  Orthodox  Metropoliiau  with  suUraguu  bishops  for  Kiev, 
and  carried  hu  point.  The  Fatriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Theophan,  came  to  Rnaaia 
and  consecrated  Jov  Bor<  cki  as  Metropolitan  and  six  other  bishops ;  Konaszcvici 
assigned  them  c:«tates.  He  ffmnded  mrtnr  churches,  renewed  the  monasteries, 
opened  ashools,  and  was  thus  the  tirst  who  laid  stress  on  the  improvement  of 
culture.  He  also  called  upon  the  Polish  government  to  confirm  hia  poeiCion; 
this  was  done  when  his  help  was  required  against  the  Turks.  But  he  was  always 
endeavouring  to  emphasise  his  independence.  When  Poland  in  tlie  treaty  with 
Turkey  of  1621  promised  to  keep  the  Cossacks  in  clieck,  he  immediately  organ- 
ised an  expedition  into  the  Turkish  territory,  by  way  of  registering  his  protest 
against  that  stipulation.  Strangely  enough  this  man  of  iroti,  who,  for  iastanoe, 
ordered  the  Ataman  of  the  "■  registered  "  Borodavka  to  be  beheaded  in  sight  of 
the  Polish  camp,  and  seemed  to  love  war  and  war  only,  retired  after  the  battle  of 
IChotiu,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  into  a  monastery,  and  there  occupied 
himself  with  the  composition  of  a  book,  to  which  even  his  enemies  gave  unstinted 
pmiae.  Konaaasviea  died  on  April  5, 1622,  an  extraordinary  character,  bold  to 
foolhardiness,  a  clever  state  sman,  a  jiatron  of  culture  and  freedom ;  in  short,  one 
of  the  greatest  Slavs  in  history.  He  founded  the  national  independence  and 
spread  abroiul  the  fame  of  his  native  Ukraine ;  axuoug  the  Cossacks  themselves  he 
roaaed  a  deep  love  for  the  mothemsoantiy.  Ha  is  still  celebrated  in  song. 

In  three  years  after  his  death  the  Cossack  country  sank  from  the  pinnacle  to 
which  it  hid  been  raised  by  Konaszevicz.  The  Cossacks  had  luen  welcomed 
everywhere  as  mercenaries;  Loboda  and  Nalivajko  had  fought  under  the  emperor's 
banner  in  Transylvania,  and  others,  like  lisovski,  in  Germany  itself.  The  Polish 
govonuaent  now  sent  the  Hetman  Koniecpolsld  to  the  Ukraine,  on  the  tight  bank, 
under  the  pretext  of  preventing  Cossack  inroads  into  Turkish  territory.  The  Cos- 
sacks were  unexpectedly  surrounded  by  his  forces  on  T.ake  Kurakov,  misled  by 
false  promises,  aud  compelled  to  surrender.  They  were  forced  to  accept  the  fol- 
lowing terms  on  the  heath  of  Medvedii  Lotf  in  1625w  Six  thousand  "  registered* 
were  to  be  retained,  aixty  thousand  guldens  in  gold  paid  to  them,  and  the  register 
kept  in  the  imperial  trea5?nry;  the  Ataman  was  to  be  rnnfirmed  in  his  appointment 
by  the  Polish  Ctowu  Hetman;  inroads  into  Turkisli  territory  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  the  boats  (czajki)  were  to  be  burnt  and  no  new  ones  built.  A  thousand  of 
^  registered  Oossacka  were  to  be  on  garrison  duty  in  the  country  of  the  SapnrogL 
The  noiMegiataiod  were  to  serve  th^  lords  and  sell  their  gooda  within  twelve 
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weeks.  Michael  Darottwoko  was  then  eho.s«n  AtAmati,  end  confirmed  in  his  post  hy 
Konit'cpnlski.  Some  years  aftprwards  a  Polish  army  came  again  into  the  Ukraine, 
and  under  its  protection  the  Slachta  indulged  in  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice  and 
violence.  Huvders,  outrages,  and  confiecatiott  of  property  were  the  order  of  the  daj. 
If  we  reflect  that  hardly  one  in  twenty  could  be  entered  on  the  register,  we  shall 
realise  how  great  a  mass  of  iiiflammable  material  was  collected  there.  There  was 
equal  danger  seething  among  the  Saporogi,  who  had  their  own  Atamans. 

On  the  election  of  Wladislaus  IV  the  representatives  of  the  Cossacks  also 
appeared  in  the  imperial  diet  They  asked  for  electoral  rights,  abolition  of  the 
union,  increase  in  the  runiHers  of  the  registered,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges I'f  (ho  Orthodiix  ("luirch.  Tliey  received  the  answer  that  the  Cossack* 
certainly  lormed  part  uf  the  body  uf  the  Polish  republic,  but  only  as  the  hair  and 
nails,  which  could  he  eat  off.  In  order  to  emphasise  his  demands,  "Betrytcky, 
Ataman  of  the  "  registered,"  marched  to  Volhynia  and  ravaged  the  property  of 
the  Slachta.  The  Cossaeks  were  not  admitted  to  full  electoral  privilepe*? ;  but  the 
rights  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were  confirmed  and  its  Metropolitan,  Peter  Mogila, 
was  recognised.  Wladiskus  IV  promised  to  restore  the  Orthodox  dioceses  and  to 
found  new  dioceses  for  the  XJniates,  and  allowed  them  to  build  some  churches  and 
to  sot  up  printing-presses.  But  there  was  little  talk  of  the  freedom  of  the  Cos- 
sacks ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  new  fortress  of  Kudak  to  be  built  on  the 
Dnieper,  which  was  intended  to  keep  the  Saporogi  in  check.  The  Ataman  Snlyma 
dntroyed  this  fortre.ss,  for  which  act  he  was  impaled  in  Warsaw,  and  an  army  was 
sent  against  the  Cossacks;  thi-se,  under  Pawluk,  who  already  contem]ilated  the 
autonomy  of  the  Ukraine,  were  ready  for  a  desperate  resistance.  The  Cossacks 
fought  at  Kumejki  and  Borovitza  with  a  bitter  animosity,  but  were  forced  to  give 
in.  Pawluk,  Tomilenko,  and  other  leaders  were  beheaded.  The  Cossacks  had  to 
a.sk  for  pardon  ;  all  who  went  to  Saporoshje  were  to  be  sent  back  to  their  lords. 
The  preparation  of  the  register  was  for  the  future  intrusted  to  the  royal  commis- 
saries, and  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  goods.  The  diet  of  KiiiS  (cf.  p.  551), 
lendered  arrogant  by  its  hist  victory,  now  had  ■eoourse  to  tiie  severest  measnxes. 
The  "  registered "  were  put  on  a  level  with  the  peasants,  declared  to  have  for- 
feited all  rights  and  deprived  of  their  goods.  Henceforward  the  Polish  commis- 
sary resided  iu  Trechtemirov.  The  Polish  armies  encamped  in  the  Ukraine  and 
mercilessly  wasted  the  country. 

But  people  were  much  deceived  in  Poland  who  expected  that  the  Uktaine  would 
be  finally  pacified  by  the  enslavement  of  the  Cossackf.  As  an  answer  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet  a  new  revolt  broke  out  under  Uunia,  Ostrjanycia,  and 
Filonenko.  But  this  also  was  suppressed.  In  a  camp  whidi  had  surrendered 
unconditionally  every  single  person  was  massacred.  Among  the  Polish  magnates 
who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Ckriifc  Jeremias 
Wisnioviecki  <a  Yoivod  of  the  Jagellon  stock)  distinguished  lunhself  by  his 
barbarity ;  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop  he  burnt,  beheaded,  impaled,  or  hUnded 
all  the  GoBsacks  who  fell  into  his  hands.  The  rebelUon  was  crushed  by  tiie 
weij^ht  of  numbers.  Many  fled  to  Saporoshje  and  wandered  about  in  the  steppe. 
The  idea  of  gaining  support  from  some  foreign  power  now  gathered  strength. 
Ostrjanycia  and  Filonenko  went  to  Moscow ;  some  six  thousand  are  said  to  have 
entered  the  service  of  Persia.  The  Shichta  now  ruled  absolutely  in  the  tTkrsine; 
the  Oossacks  were  forbidden  even  to  fish  and  to  hunt  The  Jesuits,  too^  came  theie 
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befoM  kDg.    Many  magnatei,  such  as  Wisiuoviecki,  KbnioepolsVi,  KaHnoyslei, 

Potocki,  acquired  huge  tracts  of  lands.  The  district  which  Wisniovecki  now  pos- 
sessed was  greater  in  size  than  mniiy  a  German  principality.  A  deputation  of  tUe 
Cossacks  (Koiuan  Polovetx,  Bogdan  (Jhmeluicki,  Iwau  Bojaryn,  Iwau  Wolezenko), 
which  demanded  from  the  king  the  restoraticm  of  fiteedom,  of  the  right  to  own 
property,  and  of  pftTinent  for  service*  eonld  not  effect  anything.  There  was  trau< 
quillity  in  the  Ukraiue  only  for  ten  years  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  country  only  wished 
to  try  to  wiiat  limits  the  oppression  of  the  i^olish  Slachta  could  go. 

(i)  /V<er  Mogila.  —  To  this  period  belong  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the 
famnns  Metropolitan  of  Kiev,  Peter  Mogila.  The  family  of  Mogila  (Movilu, 
Mohyia ;  cf.  pp.  359  and  369)  gave  some  able  rulers  to  the  principalities  of  Mol- 
davuk  and  WaUachia;  it  was  connected  by  many  matrimonial  ties  with  the  fore- 
most fiunilies  of  Pohind.  Peter  received  his  education  ^Kirtly  in  the  school  of  the 
Stanropigian  Fraternity  at  LemLer^f,  which  was  intimate  with  his  family,  and 
partly  abroad.  lu  1625  he  entered  the  most  celebrated  monastery  of  Kussia,  the 
Feczerskaja  Lavra  at  Kiev,  of  which  he  became  abbot  at  the  end  of  1627.  In  this 
capacity  he  went  in  1632,  at  the  head  of  the  Cossack  deputation  to  Poland,  to  the 
Ili  i*  hstag  and  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  rights  to  the  Orthodox  Chtirrh  (p.  556). 
The  conserratioti  of  Jov  Borecki  as  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  l)y  the  Patriarch  Theo- 
phaii  of  Jerusalem,  ut  tlie  request  of  the  Ataman  Kuuaszevicz,  liad  taken  place 
without  the  1cbg*s  knowledge ;  the  office  of  Metropolitan  and  certain  bishopriea 
were  now  intended  to  be  recognised  by  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Boiecki 
Peter  Mogila  was  reco'^nised  as  Metropolitan  in  1632. 

Mogila's  first  and  must  important  task  was  the  improvement  of  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  While  the  Gatholio  priests,  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  founded 
and  supported  scientific  institutions  on  every  side  in  order  to  fight  the  Evangelicals 
with  spiritual  weajwin?,  the  Russian  clergy  at  the  period  of  the  Tartar  dominion 
iind  sunk  veiy  low.  The  majority  of  the  priests  were  illiterate.  Even  the  most 
bigoted  supporters  of  Orthodoxy  oonld  not  fail  to  see  that,  if  they  wished  to 
save  their  ehurch,  they  ought  not  to  neglect  culture  any  further.  Ecclesiastical 
hrotherhoods  were  founded,  and  jirinting-presses  and  schools  were  set  up  for  the 
protection  of  the  Church  in  the  most  important  sees,  such  as  Lemberg,  Kiev, 
Luck,  Wilna  The  first  Orthodox  school  with  a  press  was  founded  in  1580  by 
prince  Constantine  Ostrogski  in  his  town  of  Ostrog.  A  school  with  a  press  was 
next  foumled  in  15S6  at  Lemberg  by  the  >^tuiiroiiit»ian  fraternity  :  nnother  in  lfi88 
at  VVilna,  when  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  stayed  there;  a  third  in  Luek,  in 
1589 ;  a  fourth  in  Kiev.  Books  in  defence  of  their  church  now  began  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Orthodox  party.  The  danger  was  the  greater  smoe  King  Sigte- 
mund  in,  an  enthusiastic  Catholic  and  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  aimed  at  the 
extirpation  of  the  chtirch  and  schools  of  the  Orthodox  party.  Wlien  Theophan, 
the  Patriarcli  of  Jerusalem,  appeared,  be  was  announced  to  be  a  Turkish  spy,  and 
the  biehops  consecrated  by  him  were  brought  before  the  courts.  In  spite  of  all 
this  tliey  held  their  own,  and  the  schools  increased  in  number. 

Mogila  was  especially  desirous  of  founding  in  Kiev  a  university,  like  those  of 
other  countries,  in  which  instruction  could  be  given  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Polish. 
He  sent  young  peisons  abroad  for  some  years  to  study  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  and  tiien  installed  them  as  professors  in  his  school,  which  bore  the 
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Bfiine  of  a  "  college,"  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university.  He 
sacviticeil  all  his  prnpcrty  to  this  end.  He  wa-?  soon  in  a  position  to  send  exeni- 
plary  inouka  and  etlicieut  teachers  Lo  the  prince  of  Wullachiu  and  Lo  Moscuw.  A 
▼igorous  intellectual  moyement  now  began.  An  apologetic  Orthodox  litenture 
appeared ;  the  Greeks  could  now  vie  successfully  with  the  Itoman  Catholics.  The 
pchnnl  had  good  teachers,  and  it  educated  famous  scholar^',  such  as  Silvester 
K.OSSOV,  ciofronij  Toczaskij,  Epifanij  Slavineckij,  Siuituu  l'»dockij,  Innoa  Gisel, 
Baranovicz,  S.  KoidovsH  Galatovaki,  and  others.  Mogila  himself  was  ooDspscu- 
ously  active  in  the  literary  field.  He  wrote  a  series  of  the  most  nccessarj'  church 
books  for  thd  peoplp  and  for  teachers,  emended  the  tt  xt  of  tlie  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  composed  apologetics^  especially  the  "  Orthodox  Goofessioa  of  the 
Oatholio  and  Apostolic  Church  oi  the  East "  (the  Confemo  Orthodoza  of  1643). 
Bnssia  was  able  for  cciuuries  to  find  sustenance  in  the  intellectoal  p«od«CtS  ct 
this  man  and  his  school.  In  the  year  IHlo  IVtcr  Mogila  proposed  to  thf  Czrir 
Michael  to  found  a  monastery  with  a  school  under  the  direction  of  Little  Kussiau 
monks,  in  wliich  the  instructitm  should  he  given  in  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  Ian- 
goages.  Two  of  the  learned  Kievans,  Epifanij  Slavineckij,  at  the  recommendatioa 
of  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  and  Simeon  PoLm  kij,  out  red  into  clo-er  rtilations  with 
the  Czar  Alexej  (p.  572).  Polockij  in  particular  wa.s  botii  a  promment  prenchrr 
and  a  poet,  whose  dramas  were  produced  at  court ;  he  was  also  (after  1670)  man- 
ager of  the  rayH  prioting  establishmenL  He  it  was  who  drafted  the  first  scheme 
for  a  university  in  Moscow  with  faculties  in  Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  —  a  mag- 
nificent conception,  which  can  be  traced  hack  to  Mogila  himself.  The  sons  of 
Alexej,  Feodor  and  Ivau,  were  patrons  of  the  Kievan  scholars.  Peter  the  Great 
invited  the  teachers  of  this  school  to  his  conrt^  and  formed  out  of  them  a  stsff  of 
savants,  to  whom  he  c onlided  the  intellectual  legeuacation  of  Hussia.  The  pupils 
of  the  Ktevan  school  bore  the  torch  of  culture  eveiTwhere,  and  filled  the  h^kest 
offices  in  the  Church. 

Mogihi  died  in  1647,  barely  fifty  years  old,  worn  out  hy  his  restless  energy.  As 
Konaszevicz  aroused  the  pride  and  the  independence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sonlh- 
em  Russia,  so  Mogila,  a  kindred  spirit,  awakened  the  culture  of  the  Ukraine, 
covered  it  with  the  glory  of  science,  and  promoted  the  self-cousciousuess  of  the 
Orthodox  Chnreh.  It  must  be  confessed  that  even  tbns  the  old  defects  of  the 
Greek  Church  could  no  longer  he  made  good;  the  richest  and  in  <sl  conspicuous 
families  (for  example,  V>.  Jen  inia.s  Wi-^ninvieeki),  to  whom  nearly  lialf  tiie  Ukraine 
on  the  left  bank  belonged,  gradually  went  over  to  the  Catholic  (Jliureli.  Almost 
the  only  adherents  of  the  Orthodox  faith  were  the  poor,  and  in  the  towns  the 
few  dfeissns  who  were  persnaded  by  spiritual  brotherhood  to  continue  in  the 
Eastern  Ghuxdk. 

C,  BOGOAN  CHXKLNIOKI;  IHB  SUBHISSIOIT  10  MOSCOW 

In  the  year  of  KogOa'a  death  there  was  already  great  excitement  in  the 
Ukmine,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1648  the  (Cossacks  defeated  a  PoUsh  army. 

This  time  Bogdan  Sinovi  Chm(i)elnicki,  son  of  a  Sotnik  from  Tchigiriu,  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  He  had  studied  in  the  ('  oncgitim 
Mogilanum  and  then  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  Jaroslav,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
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being  a  well-read  man.  He  fought  in  the  Polish  army  at  the  hattle  of  Cecora, 
where  hLs  father  fell;  ho  himself  wn^j  t  skcn  prisoner  and  detained  for  two  year» 
m  Goustautioople.  There  he  learui  the  i  urLish  habits  and  language,  ft  knowledge 
which  proved  veiy  naef  hI  ta  hioL  Setnraing  hume  on  the  eonclnsioii  ol  p««oe  be 
vent»  discontented,  to  the  Cossacks,  shared  in  all  their  revolts,  and  was  nominated 
chancellor  (pisar)  hy  them.  His  was  a  kindly,  pfaoenble  nature;  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  had  not  the  arrogance  of  the  Polish 
Slachta  and  the  prevailing  anaichjr  Poland  driven  him  to  it  His  estate  of 
S'jbotovo  was  taken  from  him  (he  was  not  a  nol  le)  by  the  uuder-starost  Cza- 
plinsky;  kis  wife  was  carri^-d  off,  his  son  killeJ,  and  when  lie  demanded  justice 
he,  like  all  other  injured  persons  before  him,  failed  to  hnd  it  Ue  then  turned  to 
the  laog,  ThB  Utter  had  the»  leeeived  humiliation  upon  hnmUiatian  from  the 
Slaehta;  there  was  reluctance  to  pay  even  his  war  debts,  and  his  pexaonal  ttherty 
was  restricted ;  as  juf-t  fit  this  time  his  only  sou  had  died,  his  sorrow  knew  no 
hounds  and  his  temper  was  greatly  excited.  He  is  said  to  have  hinted  to  the 
Go6sack  who  now  lodged  his  grievance  before  him  that  he  had  a  sword  with 
which  he  ooald  proeofe  jnstiee  for  hiineelf.  In  any  case,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Wladislnus  gave  Fome  encourngemeat  to  the  Coeaack;  the  whole  sabeequeat  atti- 
tude of  Chmelnirki  shows  it. 

Ou  the  way  back  txom  Warsaw  Chmeluicki  stopped  in  every  village,  com- 
plained everywhere  at  the  injuatkie  done  to  him,  and  a^ed  if  the  people  were  leadgr 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Poles ;  all  were  only  waiting  for  the  right  moment. 
Having  reached  the  Ukraine,  he  took  counsel  in  the  forest  with  his  friends  who 
had  grown  gray  iu  campaigns ;  they  all  thought  that  no  help  could  be  looked  for 
eKoefit  ftom  ibenwlvea.  An  oeder  for  hia  amst  waa  ioaued,  but  he  escaped  to 
Safwoahje  (towank  the  end  of  1647).  After  having  secured  the  asaistanoe  of  tiie 
Cossacks  in  an  a.<?flembly,  he  went  to  the  Tartars  to  ask  tlieir  help.  His  proceed- 
ing got  wind  in  Poland,  and  at  the  beginning  of  164S  two  army  corps  w^ese  sent 
to  the  Ukniae,  one  overland,  the  othw  down  the  Dnieper ;  in  the  latter  were 
embodied  the  "registered"  under  the  Ataman  Barabaaa.  Chmelnicki  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  when  they  came  to  shore  they  went  over  to  him.  Chmelnicki 
called  ou  them  to  protect  their  life  and  liberty^  their  wives  and  children ;  a  shout 
of  joy  greeted  hk  wofda;  Baiabesz  was  thrown  into  tl»  river.  Thas  the  Ukraia* 
on  both  sides  of  the  Daiepwr  waa  in  a  bkize.  The  deigy  preached  the  war  every- 
where and  encouraged  the  revolt.  But  tlio  bitter  feeling  was  intense  enough  with- 
out tius.  Not  merely  the  people  in  the  Ukraine,  but  ako  those  of  Red  Kussia  and 
even  the  country  folk  in  the  Western  proviiuses  of  Poland,  rose  up  and  helped  the 
Ooasaoka.  If  they  murdered  the  l^ehta  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  pillaged  their 
property,  and  burnt  their  churches,  they  only  requited  tht  m  for  what  they  them- 
selves had  already  suffered.  Ever}-  discontcnt<:'d  spirit  hurried  into  Chmelnioki'a 
camp,  knowing  well  that  the  hour  of  teckouiug  was  at  hand. 

CSundBidEi  aoaa  defaatod  one  Pidish  army  at  Shovti  Wody,  another  at  Kor- 
ailll>  At  the  news  of  this  Wladislaus  IV  started  to  go  to  the  Ukraine,  hut  died  on 
the  way,  at  Merecz,  on  March  20, 1648.  Annther  large  army  was  put  in  the  field, 
but  this,  being  surrounded  on  the  river  Pilavka,  took  to  flight  under  cover  of 
daikfa,  asd  the  whole  ridi  camp  fell  into  the  banda  ef  tibe  Oosaacka.  Confn> 
akn  and  perplexity  now  prevailed  in  Poland.  The  Cossacka  Wished  to  be  led  tty 
IVaraaw.  Bnt  Chmaliucki  hesitated,  probably  because  there  was  no  reliance  to  be 
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placed  on  the  Tartars.  He  only  marched  to  Red  Russia,  besieged  Lcmberg,  took 
two  hundred  thousand  gulden  as  ransom,  invested  Zamosc,  received  there  twenty 
ihousaud  gulden,  aud  awaited  the  resuli  uf  tlie  rojal  elecLiou.  His  emba^y 
iroiked  for  the  ekctioit  of  John  GMliiur,  brother  of  Wladulans,  vho  was  eyentaally 
elected.  Cbmelnicki  now  began  his  homeward  march,  made  his  entry  amid  the 
pealing  of  bells  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  into  Kiev,  where  he  was  solemnly 
received  by  the  Patriarch  uf  Jerusalem,  by  the  Metropolitan,  the  clergy,  and  tiie 
citiaena.  There  now  appeared  ia  his  camp  ambeaaadois  of  the  Snlten  from  Mol- 
dana  and  Wallac  liia,  from  Transylvania  and  Moaoow,  all  with  offers  of  alliance. 
Ohmelnicki  playr  I  t!  *'  part  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Ambassadors  also 
came  from  the  newly  elected  king,  at  their  head  Kisiel,  an  Orthodox  noble.  But 
Chmdnicki  rejected  all  proposals  for  peace,  and  marched  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Palish  frontier,  since  he  knew  that  onlj  the  sword  could  decide.  The  king  in 
person  now  took  the  field  against  him.  A  bntrln  -.vn^  fought  at  Zborov.  John 
Casimir  liad  almost  been  taken  prisoner  when  Uhiueluicki  gave  orders  for  the 
slaughter  to  cease ;  he  wnhed,  he  said,  to  extirpate  the  Slschta,  but  not  fight 
against  the  king.  New  terms  of  peace  were  put  forward  by  him.  He  demanded 
that  forty  thousand  should  l)e  put  on  the  list  of  tlie  "  Reserved,"  and  that  the  voi- 
vodships  of  Kiev,  Tciiemygov,  Poltava  and  Podolia,  should  be  given  to  the 
Cossacks ;  abolition  of  the  union  of  Brest,  a  seat  for  the  Orthodox  Metropolitan  in 
the  Polish  Senate,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jeauita  and  the  Jews  from  the  Ukraine. 
Poland  would  not  listen  to  these  conditions,  and  preparations  were  renewed  for  war 
The  people  now  began  to  mutter  that  Ciimelnicki  was  deserting  them  and  would 
not  win  freedom  for  them.  But  this  time  the  Cossacks,  although  Cbmelnicki  is 
said  to  have  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  with  him,  were  heaten  at 
Bereste(sko  in  Yolhynia,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  who,  having 
made  an  agreement  with  the  king,  left  the  field  of  battle  at  th>^  decisive  moment 
and  carried  otf  with  him  as  prisoner  Cbmelnicki,  vainly  urging  him  to  turn  back. 
The  latter  regained  his  ISbettj  titer  much  trouble,  and  ^en  he  came  back  all 
was  lost  He  was  now  forced  to  accept  unfavourable  conditions.  Cbmelnicki  still 
persevered,  and  even  won  some  victories;  but  he  saw  that  the  country  could  not 
hold  its  own  vrithout  foreign  aid.  At  the  assembly  specially  convened  for  the 
purpose  some  dedaied  for  ^rkey,  others  for  Moscow ;  there  were  a  few  Toioea  in 
favour  of  remaining  with  Poland.  The  masses  were  for  Russia,  with  wluch  the 
common  faith  formed  a  link.  Cbmelnicki  himgelf  preferred  Russia.  He  sent  in 
1653  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Czar  Alesej,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  an 
unfriendly  attitude  toward  the  iusuigents,  and  this  time  the  Grand  Duke  decided 
to  accept  the  Gossacks.  In  the  next  year  Muscovite  commiasaries  appeared  in 
the  TTcraine  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  An  army  under  Doroaaenko 

submitted  some  years  later  to  Turkey. 

In  the  centuries  of  struggle  between  Poland  and  Russia  for  the  sovereignty  in 
the  Esat^the  year  1654  fnrms  the  tnromg  point  Poland  had  been  driven  into  the 
background  by  her  own  fault,  while  the  power  of  Russia  was  from  year  to  year 
extended  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  It  might  now  be  said  that  the  game  was  lost 
for  Poland. 

Bat  the  dsmoeratie  Oossaok  community  was  as  little  adapted  for  the  arrogant 
Muscovites  as  for  the  aristocratic  Polish  republic;  AbsoiutiBm  cannot  brook 
aational  f wms  of  li^ier^  in  its  own  domain.  Moscow  was  othefwiae*  with  its  rude 
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Boytn  and  its  low  caltaie  little  adapted  to  benefit  a  people  like  the  Ooseacks, 

who,  accustomed  to  freedom,  stood  od  a  higher  plane  in  politics  and  culture.  The 
position  of  the  Cossacks,  however,  became  more  endurable  under  the  Muscovite 
sceptre,  since  definite  laws  were  enforced  there  ;  all  subjects  were  equal,  and  even 
those  oateide  the  Boyar  elaee  were  not  traited  moie  indulgently.  The  weight  of 
'  Uie  government  was,  therefore,  felt  less  acutely. 

An  independent  existence  for  the  Cossack  State  was  impossible.  The  C<;ssacks 
received  their  material  as  well  as  spiritual  requirements  from  Kussia.  Tliey  Itoiight 
Uieir  weapons  in  Bussian  marts,  and  they  owed  their  very  moderate  degree  of 
intellectual  developmoit  to  the  Orthodox  detgy,  whose  patron  the  Bossiaa  Oiar 
was.  Chmelnicki  alone  with  his  sound  commoD-eense  recognised  this.  A  bold 
and  skilful  soldier,  he  was  hardly  competent  for  hi."  great  task  as  a  statesman  ;  he 
was  no  bom  ruler,  but  always  regarding  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  he 
only  thought  how  to  find  out  another  master  lor  himsell  He  showed  superfiei- 
ality  in  his  grip  of  the  national  and  the  social  questions.  He  owed  the  successes 
which  he  achieved  more  to  accident  and  the  universal  hatred  of  the  Slaclita  than 
to  his  genius.  The  people  did  nut  notice  these  defects  in  him  ;  and  when  he 
died,  on  the  25tb  of  August,  1657,  at  the  age  of  sixty -four  years,  a  Cossack  ballad 
sang  that  it  was  not  the  wind  that  groaned  and  howled  intiie  trees,  bnt  the  nation 
bewailing  its  lather  Chntdnieki 

D.  Thb  ROBBiiiN  Age  or  tbs  Cossacks 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Musco\dte  administration  in  the  Ukraine  caused  a 
bitter  disappointment  The  Polish  party  therefore  grew  again,  especially  among 
the  upper  cbsses,  white  the  people  mostly  remained  loyal  to  Moscow.  There  was 
still  vaioillation ;  at  one  time  there  were  fresh  anbmissions  to  Poland,  as^  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Jurij,  Chmelnicki's  own  son,  at  nnotlier  time  there  were  reversions 
to  Moscow.  But  there  were  always  the  three  parties  existing  i!i  the  I'kraine,  the 
Polish,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Bussian,  which  fought  each  otlier  with  renewed  vigor. 
Soon  there  was  eridence  of  a  defdorsble  split  between  the  Oossacks  and  the  popu- 
lation which  was  excluded  from  the  military  service.  The  Cossacks,  who  acquired 
large  estates,  began  to  separate  themselves  more  sharply  as  an  aristocracy  from  the 
lower  stratum,  over  which  they  wished  to  rule,  like  the  Slachta  in  Poland.  The 
democratic  spirit,  which  had  formerly  worked  wonders  in  the  Ukraine  and  had 
inspired  and  morally  elevated  the  whole  people,  gradually  disappeared.  Soon  the 
h&te  of  the  people  turned  against  the  Oossaclcs  themselves,  who  became  thmr 
oppressors. 

When  the  reoiganisation  of  the  government  and  the  army  was  completed 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  a  standing  army  was  raised,  the  Cossaeks  no  longer 
fitted  into  the  new  political  and  military  structure.  But  Peter  still  spared  them. 
It  was  only  when  Hettnan  Ivan  St  Mazeppa  *  had  attempted  in  the  Northern  War 
(1707;  Vol.  VII,  p.  510)  to  emancipate  the  Ukraine  with  the  help  of  the  Swedes, 
sad  had  entered  into  secret  n^tiations  with  Charles  XII,  that  Peter  struck  about 

>  Thia  isaa,  onoe  (IddS)  bound  to  »  wild  hone  and  carriad  into  the  wild*  of  the  CkiatBe,  hu 
Imnort^Md  hy  a  pMB  of  LorA  B^nni,  w  wen  M  fay  two  pdatiDgi  or  Hono^ 
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him  with  his  usual  cruelty ;  he  took  no  further  consideration  for  tho  separate 
interests  uf  the  Cossacks,  lostituted  iu  Moaouw  a  special  "Chauoery  for  Little 
BuMiaii  affain^"  and  abdiabed  tha  offioa  of  Helmao.  Mwiaohikov  (p.  581)  cap* 
tured  the  Sjetch  of  the  Sa^OfOgi  on  the  isUind  of  Chostiza,  and  they  now  emigiated 
to  tlie  Crimea.  They  were  recalled  to  tlie  Dnieper  under  Uie  empress  Anna  in 
1737.  They  did  not  recoguiso  tlicir  country  again.  Southern  Bussia  had  become 
qnwkly  aetdad  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Tartar  Kbanatea  and  waa  coveted  with 
towns.  Tho  steppe,  througli  which  the  Cossacka  bad  roamed  like  the  Arabs 
through  tlieir  desert,  had  been  transformed  into  a  populous  land.  Discontented, 
with  thi3»  they  wished  their  old  land  to  be  restored  to  them,  and  changed  back 
again  into  a  wud^, — a  further  proof  that  they,  the  knighta  of  robbery  and  plunder, 
wan  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  age  and  an  oigantaad  gevenuneiit 

Once  again  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II  a  savage  social  and  religious  war 
u^ainat  Poles,  Jewi*,  and  Catholics  biased  furtii,  when  the  Cossacks,  together  with 
Uaidamakes  and  every  sort  of  riflraff,  wreaked  their  fury  and  pillaged  whole 
towns  like  Umani  Qonta  and  Selisn jak  were  the  ringleadMa ;  the  Greek  oleigf 
once  more  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  At  last  in  1775  Potemkin,  by  Catherine's 
orders,  took  tlie  Sjeich  and  deatroyod  it.  One  part  of  the  insurgents  emigrated  to 
Turkey ;  the  rest  remained  as  Cuasackeof  tlie  Black  Sea,  ihey  received  the  southern 
shofe  of  the  Sea  of  Azor  and  the  island  of  I^magoria  as  their  homes«  with  a  speeul 
constitutiou.  This  was  the  end  of  the  free  Cossack  life  ;  it  only  survived  in  songs. 
Catherine  II,  l>eing  alarnt-  d  hj  revolts,  especially  by  that  of  J.  Pugatschov  (1774; 
p.  600),  and  also  iudignuut,  because  her  new  settlements  and  towns  in  the  south 
were  injured  in  their  development  by  a  population  of  bom  robbm,  declared,  in  the 
decree  of  May  3, 1783,  in  spite  of  be^liberal  views,  all  the  crown  peasanls  ol  Little 
Russia,  and  therefore  the  peasants  among  the  Cossack?,  to  be  serfs,  —  a  measure  by 
which  a  million  and  a  half  peasants  were  presented  to  the  nobles.  When  in  the 
aaine  jear  she  united  the  Crimen  (til*  Tartar  CosMcks)  wi^  the  empire, "  the  old 
ItCa  of'  those  semi-nomads,  semi-ri4>ben  knighta,  with  all  its  romanoe  and  adve» 
tune,  wased  for  ever  in  the  south,  and  tlie  stillness  of  tho  grave  sank  over  that 
country  where  for  centuries  a  noisy  life  had  pulsed"  A  similar  phenomenon  came 
to  light  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  state  of  Moscow^  and  to  araie  extent  in 
the  adjoining  dJatriota.  The  poasant  popmhtioD  was  no  better  treated  tiiere  than 
in  Poland  ;  the  treatment  of  the  serfs  became  more  and  more  oppressive,  only 
with  the  distinction  that  it  was  not  so  nuirh  the  Boyars  hero,  as  the  state  itself 
and  the  luagialrates,  who  ill-treated  tlte  people  wiUi  true  Oriental  brutahty,  and 
eoEtoated'from.  them  the  nttermoat  flartfaing.  Whole  diitricto  became  depopulated: 
According  to  the  official  report  there  were  in  one  r^ion  of  460  square  miles 
(German)  only  123  inhabited  settlements  and  967  deserted  ones  ;  the  rea.TOn  often 
given  for  this  was  "the  Czar's  taxes  and  imposts."  The  people  emigrated  by 
tbanianda ;  the  limitation  and  the  subaaquent  abolition  of  the  lighb  ol'emignrtian 
proved  ineffectuaL  Vast  numbers  of  those  who  anlftted  from  the  misgovemment 
tried  by  flight  to  save  their  lives  at  any  rate.  Many  went  into  tlic  steppe  disstricts 
on  the  Don  and  the  Volga  as  far  as  the  Ural  Biver  and  the  Cauc^i^us.  There, 
toe,  OoasMk  baada  were  formad,  such  as  those  of  the  Bon,  tha  Volga,  the  XTnl, 
etc.  They  were  usuallj  hostile  to  the  ateto  and  were  often  the  cause  of  sezioas 
disturbances. 

All  the  pretenders  to  the  Bussian  crown  found  supporters  among  the  Cossacks 
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m  started  ffom  that  conntif.  Among  tlw  man  tenons  chieftains  we  nacf  men* 

tion  Bolotnikof,  who  L'iiC(jiira<,'C(l  the  bands  to  murder  the  Boyars,  to  appropriate 
their  goods,  their  wives  and  daur^'hters,  to  plunder  the  warehouses  of  the  mer- 
chants and  divide  all  state  othces  amoug  themselves;  then  the  dreaded  Ataman 
Stonka  (Stephen)  Basin  in  the  time  of  theCnr  ilexis  (1667-1671);  Eondnitij 
Bulavin  under  Peter  the  Great  (1707-1708) ;  Pugatchef,  who  gave  himself  out 
to  be  Peter  HI;  further  two  psendo-Demetrij ;  they  were  all  supported  by  these 
banda.  This  was  the  harvest  which  the  state  of  Moscow  reaped  from  the  Asiatic 
brvtality  of  ite  policy.  But  among  the  Cknsaoks  also  arose  Jarmak  Timofejef  (cf. 
Vol.  IT,  p.  218),  who  became  famous  by  the  conquest  of  Silifria,  and  then  Desch- 
nef,  the  discoverer  in  1648  of  the  strait  bL'twf<m  America  and  Asia  which  was 
later  rediscovered  by  Behring  and  called  after  him  (Vol.  II,  p.  220).  Ckiasacks 
conquered  Azov  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  tbe  Czar  (p.  575).  Nevwtheleas 
the  revolts  of  these  Oossacks  gave  the  Russian  government  much  trouble.  It 
waH  only  after  the  defeat  of  PLi'^'atchcf  under  Gatberiae  II  that  their  wide 
domains  became  gradually  reduced  to  order. 

11.  THE  LA9T  CENTUBT  OF  THE  POLISH  EMPIRE 
A,  VousD  rami  Jobh  H  OAaiiaa  to  Jobh  ni  SomssKi;  tbb 

LiBBBOlI  VSTO 

Thk  loss  of  the  Ukraine  was  not  the  sole  disaster  which  befell  Poland  in  1054. 
The  war  for  It  nHth  iSiomsom  and  Turkey  was  alnioit  worse.   But  the  SwediA 

king  Charles  X  Gustavus,  against  wlioae  accession  John  II  (Jan)  Casimir  (1648-> 
1668)  raised  a  protest,  also  declai-ed  war  with  Poland.  In  addition  to  these 
Prince  Georg  Kakdczy  II  of  Transylvania  (p.  391)  attacked  Poland  in  1667. 
For  many  years  Poland  bad  not  been  faced  by  such  great  danger.  Wamw 
<VoL  VII,  p.  480)  and  Cracow  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiades,  the  Ghreat  Elector 
of  I^nindeubury  took  Prussia;  Wilua  and  Red  Russia  were  occupied  by  the  Tlus- 
nians  and  Cossacks,  and  liiikriczy  was  committing  the  most  terrible  mvncjes ;  the 
king  fled  to  Silesia.  The  saddest  feature  was  that  the  blachta  joined  tliu  Swedes, 
and  that  there  were  tnitors  who  roused  rebellion  against  their  own  wowt&gp. 
The  nobler  minds  formed  a  league,  at  whose  head  the  king  placed  himself ;  and 
an  alliance  was  eoneluded  with  Austria  and  Denmark.  In  spite  of  some  successes 
to  their  arms  tiie  Pules  were  forced  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices.  In  the  treaty  of 
Wehlau  (29th  SeptraibCT,  1657)  it  renounoed  the  suserainty  of  Prussia  in  favour 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  William ;  by  this  oomisasion  the  duchy  of  Prussia  was 
definitely  lost.  Py  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  May,  1060, 
in  the  Cistercian  monaster  of  Uliva  near  Uantsic,  Poland  had  to  cede  Elbing 
and  livoflda;  beeidea  this,  John.  Casimir  abandoned  his  rights  of  inheritaaee  in 
Sweden,  and  was  only  allowed  to  assume  tat  his  life  the  title  of  King  of  Sweden. 
The  Polish  arms  were  comparatively  most  sneeessfiil  in  the  Uknin-^  v'here  the 
Poles  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  their  side  a  jmrt  o£  the  Cossacks  under 
Wyhuvskij.  Even  the  son  of  Chmelnicki  (p.  561)  submitted  to  Poland.  Nev«i>- 
thsleaa  the  latter  waa  oompellad  by  the  tnxoe  of  Andnissov  (20th  Januaiy.  1667) 
to  oede  to  Hosoow  Smolensky  Sererien,  CJ^gacnigor,  and  the  Ukraine  en  tlie  left 
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bank  of  the  Dnieper  for  thirteen  years,  and  KUer  for  two  years  (see  the  "  Maps 
illustratinf^  tlie  History  of  Poland").  The  war  with  Turkey,  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  defeat  of  a  part  of  the  Cossacks  under  Doroszenko,  similarly 
ended  with  a  humiliaiiug  peace  for  Tolaud  at  Buczacz  (Budziek),  which  was  con- 
eluded  eventually  under  fifichad.  the  aucceseor  of  John  Oasimir,  on  the  18th  of 
.  September,  1672.  According  to  ita  tarms  Poland  ceded  part  of  the  Ukraine  to 
Doroszenko,  Podcdia  with  the  fortress  of  Kamieniec  (Kamenez)  to  Turkey^  and 
consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-two  thousand  ducats. 

Still  more  unfortunate  for  Poland  were  the  moral  degeneracy  of  ito  Slachta 
and  the  general  corniplaon  of  pubUc  life.  Each  group  concluded  peace  on  its 
own  account  with  the  enemy  ;  the  parties  were  hostile  to  each  other  and  stirn^d 
up  ill-will  against  the  king;  even  individual  officials  curried  out  an  independent 
policy.  Many  were  in  the  pay  of  foreign  powers,  auioug  them,  for  iiisUuce,  the 
primate  of  the  empire  and  John  &k>bieski.  the  subsequent  king;  the  high  digni- 
taries publicly  taunted  each  other  with  venality.  It  was  in  the  year  1652  that  a 
single  deputy  from  Troki  in  Lithuania,  Wladislfiu?  Sicinski  by  name,  dissolved 
the  Reichstag,  which  had  been  summoned  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  by  interposing 
his  veta  That  the  validity  of  a  resolution  of  the  Erichstag  depended  on  the 
assent  of  eadi  individual  member  was  of  the  essence  of  the  constitution ;  each 
individual  was  the  embodiment  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Unanimity  in  all 
the  resolutions  of  the  Reichsta^i  had  already  been  demanded  {p.  541),  and  minor- 
ities had  before  this  dissolved  the  iieichstag.  Bui  it  was  unprecedented  that 
an  individual  should  have  dared  to  make  the  f alleat  nae  of  the  libervm  veto. 
Foreign  interference  and  the  exercise  of  influence  on  the  imperial  polity  vme 
henceforward  much  simplified,  since  all  that  was  now  required  was  to  win  over 
one  single  individual. 

But  then  as  formerly,  as  if  that  was  the  obviooa  course,  the  blame  was  laid  on 
the  king.  John  C^mir  was  cautious  and  bold,  but  nevertheless  the  Slachta 
hated  him.  He  was  accused  of  indifference,  no  re^jard  was  paid  to  him,  and  his 
deposition  was  discussed.  He  anticipated  thi.s  last  proceeding,  as  he  resolved  to 
lay  down  the  crown  voluntarily.  There  was  still  much  hailing  about  the 
annuity  payable  to  himt  jnat  as  he  had  formerly  been  forced  from  motives  of 
economy  to  marry  his  brother^s  widow*  Marie  Loniae  (p.  550),  in  order  that  the 
country  might  not  require  to  keep  iip  two  queens.  The  abdication  io<A:  place  on 
the  16th  September,  1668.  The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Provincial  Deputies 
met  in  a  joint  session.  With  touching  words  of  farewell  the  weeping  king  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  house  the  deed  of  abdication,  and  the  whole  aseembly  wept 
with  him.  But  the  whole  state,  as  it  were,  abdicated  in  the  person  of  the  king; 
his  retirement  was  the  most  tangible  proof  of  the  impossible  position  of  public 
affairs  in  the  Polish  Empire. 

The  ex-king  revisited  Sokal,  Craoow,  and  Czenstochan ;  he  learnt  of  the  electioD 
,  of  his  socoessor,  the  feeble  Michael  Thomas  Korybut  Wisnioviecki  (1669-1673), 
'  and  went  to  France,  where  he  died  at  St  Germain  on  the  16th  of  December,  1672. 
Shortly  before  that.  King  Michael  had  been  forced  to  conclude  the  shameful 
peace  of  Buczacz.  He  was  the  sou  of  that  Yoivod,  Jeremias  Wisnioviecki  of 
Beussen,  who  had  once  vented  his  fury  on  the  UkraineOMsacks  (p.  556) ;  but  he 
had  not  inherited  the  warlike  abilities  of  his  father.  Under  the  prevailing 
lepnbliean  conditions  the  kingship  in  Poland  of  the  seventeenth  century  meant 
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little  more  than  a  Buperfluotts  oiiuuii6tit»  and  this  waa  axemplified  in  Wiaaiovieeld 

with  peculiar  force. 

Coutemporury  Polish  literature,  which  is  characteriseil  by  the  same  sliallow- 
neas  aa  the  political  life,  is  a  true  mirror  of  the  faiilta  and  vices  of  the  Slachta> 

There  were  few  exceptions.  We  find  an  apt  criticism  of  it  in  the  small 
Elze\'ir  compilation,  the  "  Respublica  I'oloniae"  (Leiden,  lt>27),  in  "Joannis 
iioteri  Polouiae  descriptio : "  "  The  king  can  do  as  much  as  he  can  personally 
effect  by  good  foitune  and  dereraeas.  The  nobles  do  what  they  Uke;  they 
associate  with  the  king,  not  as  peers,  but  as  brothers." 

In  the  person  of  John  III  Sobieski  (elected  after  the  death  of  Wisniovierki 
ma  May  19,  1674),  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  a^nst  the  Turks 
(p.  162),'  Pdand  obtained  a  king  who  would  have  been  capable  of  letrieving  the 
losses  of  recent  years  and  of  winning  fresh  glory  for  the  empire.  He  dung  with 
the  full  force  of  his  soldierly  nature  to  the  plan  entertained  by  tlie  p;rcatest  kings 
of  Poland  of  opening  the  decisive  campaign  against  Turkey  iu  alliance  with  Mos- 
cow and  Austria,  since  he  rightly  saw  that  the  future  of  Poland  depended  on  it. 
This  idea  led  him  in  1688  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  where  he  defeated  the  Osmana. 
This  brilliant  victory,  which  made  him  celebrated  in  the  whole  Christian  world 
(p.  1(13).  and  further  successes  in  Huni^ary  were  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  in  which 
the  fame  of  Poland  shone.  A  thorough  statesman,  he  treated  also  the  religious 
question  from  the  political  standpoint,  and  thought  that  he  could  end  the  dia* 
putcs  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other  confessions  liv  a  syn(jd,  wliich 
he  convened  at  Lublin  in  IfiRO  and  then  at  Warsaw.  From  this  hij^her  point  of 
view  he  organised  the  Ukraine,  adopting  just  and  lenient  measures,  and  in  this 
way  he  won  over  a  large  part  of  the  Cossacks. 

He  did  not  hesitate  at  great  self-sacriiices  in  order  to  attain  his  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  Turks  At  the  beginning  of  1656  he  sent  Christopher  Grzymul- 
tovski  to  Moscow  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Czarina  Sophia.  Poland  ceded, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  in  perpetuity,  Smolensk,  Gsemigov,  Dorogobush,  Sterodab, 
and  Kiev,  with  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  M<^ 
cow  was  to  pay  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousan<l  roubles  and  to  wrest  the 
Crimea  from  the  Tartars.  The  Polish  hero,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  took  the  oath 
to  this  ''eternal  peace"*  with  Russia,  in  the  hope  that  he  had  won  this  state  for 
hia  great  plans.  But  Moscow  was  then  still  too  barbarous  to  entertain  such  noble 
ideas  and  too  weak  to  V>e  ahle  to  carry  them  out.  Sobieski  saw  himself  thrown 
on  his  own  resources.  But  in  Ixis  noble  efforts  he,  like  his  predecessors,  was 
always  hindered  by  that  social  and  political  corruption  in  his  own  country  which 
rendered  every  great  undertaking  abortive.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
wag  full  of  ideas  of  a  coup  d'Hat,  but  was  comfKdled,  like  all  the  others,  to 
give  up  every  hope.  The  rirtions  of  this  monarch  furnish  a  proof  that  even 
capable  men  may  become  tiiu  slaves  of  circumstances.  i*'or  this  reason  it  is 
not  exclusively  those  men  who  have  attained  considerable  leaulta  that  we 
should  call  great;  to  their  number  we  should  add  those  also  who  have  made 
high  endeavours. 

The  Slachta  did  not  even  allow  him  to  nominate  his  son  Jacob  Lewis  as  his 
aucoesaor ;  they  felt  indeed  a  malieious  joy  when  the  latter  did  not  receive  the 
piomiaad  hand  of  an  Austrian  princess,  and  they  tried  to  thwart  even  his  mar> 
ziage  with  a  rich  lithuanian.  Filled  with  mortification  and  weighed  down  by 
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care,  John  III  sank  into  his  grave  on  the  17th  of  June,  1696  (for  his  daughter 
Tboresia  Xunigunde,  mother  of  Emperor  Charles  YII  Albert,  see  YoL  YII» 

S,  The  Aob  of  tbr  Saxon  £leciob& 

TiTR  reign  of  Sobicski  was  the  last  fliekemig  gleam  in  the  life  of  tiie  PdH^ 

Tepublic.  The  terrible  times  of  John  Casiniir  now  seemed  to  have  come  liack  ; 
party  feuds  began  afresh  and  with  redoubled  fury.  Hitherto  individuals  or  par- 
ties had  b^sayed  and  sold  their  country,  but  now  kbgs  did  the  same ;  foreign 
eoantries  had  hitherto  made  their  influence  felt  in  Poland  only  by  residents  and 
money,  but  now  thpy  did  so  din'ctly  by  troop?,  which  never  left  the  borders  of 
the  realm  and  enforced  tlie  orders  of  their  suverL'ipns  by  the  sword.  The  Slachta 
formerly,  loving  freedom  beyond  all  else,  had  reiused  to  make  any  sacrifices  to 
the  dictates  of  sound  "policy  or  to  listen  to  any  reform,  hut  now  foreign  countries 
were  eag^ly  desirous  of  msintaining  the  existing  conditions  and  admitted  no 
reforms.  Foreign  merrfnaries  took  np  their  quarters  in  Poland,  established  arse- 
nals, fought  each  other,  and  traversed  the  territory  of  the  republic  in  every  direc- 
tion without  asking  any  leavei.  Even  before  this  time  the  neighbouring  powers 
had  entertained  no  great  respect  for  the  soTereignl^  of  the  Polish  state.  In  1670 
tlic  Great  Elector  hnd  ordered  a  Pnissian  nobleman,  Chr.  Liidw.  von  Kalkstein. 
to  be  forcibly  seized  from  the  very  side  of  Kiti^  Michael  AN'isnioviceki  and  led 
away  to  KOnigsberg.  John  Casimir  himself,  even  in  the  reign  of  bis  brother 
Wladislans,  while  travelling  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  being  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  French  coast,  was  kept  two  years  in  imprisonment  withoat  any  sjK'cial  feding^ 
being  caused  in  his  country  at  the  incident.  Poland  was  now  treated  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  In  the  old  days  wlien,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  at  a 
coronation,  money  was  scattered  amung  the  crowd,  no  Pole  ever  stooped  to  pick  up 
a  cmn ;  now  they  all  clutched  with  both  hands  at  doles  from  whatever  side  the7 
came.  Formerly  the  Slarhta  had  imposed  harsh  conditions  on  foreign  candidates 
for  the  throne,  and  had  stipulated  for  the  recovery  of  lost  ]<rovinces,  hut  now  no 
king  could  be  elected  without  the  consent  of  foreign  powers,  obtained  by  humili- 
ating promisea  Kational  and  religious  intoloance  grew  in  consequence  stronger. 
Borne  and  the  Jesuits  had  great  influence,  andindcfatigably  carried  out  their  task  of 
forcible  conversion  and  niorcilcss  oppression  of  all  who  were  not  of  their  creed. 

The  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  (the  Strong)  of  Saxony,  or  as  king  of  Poland 
Augustus  II  (1697-1733),  owed  bis  election  partly  to  the  money  which  he  dis- 
tributed, but  mostly  to  tite  circumstanee  that  he  had  adopted  the  OsthoHc  faith 
on  June  1,  1697.  In  the  year  1733  the  Eeichstag  had  declared  heterodox  persons 
to  have  forfeited  all  political  ricjhts  and  offices,  and  by  this  action  bad  ^ven  a 
new  pretext  to  foreign  powers  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The 
sadden  dissoluttou  of  the  diets  was  now  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Under 
Augustus  II,  out  of  eighteen  diets  bstween  the  years  1717  and  17?3  only  fiva 
brought  their  deliberations  to  a  close;  under  .Ancrnstns  TTl,  only  one.  Even  the 
law  courts  were  often  hindered  in  their  duties  by  party  contests  and  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  their  sittings.  And  since  the  state  machinery  was  stopped 
tacouTse  was  had  to  alliances  and  armed  combinations  which  led  mere  certainly 
to  the  goal  Bat  it  was  not  difficult  even  for  a  foreign  power  to  csll  into  lifb,  t» 
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mlt  tiwir  <nra  propowi,  wnu  ench  "  contederatum."  They  gmw  up  like  antth- 

Tooms,  fought  agidiist  Mdi  othor,  tnd  increased  the  confusion.  Together  with 
political  disorizanisation,  the  impoverishment  of  the  Slachta  made  alarrntnj^  P^^og- 
ress.  Destatate  nobles,  who  aow  lived  only  on  the  putronage  and  favour  of  the  hj^h 
nohili^,  erowdfld  in  maaaM  round  the  rich  magnates,  whose  numbers  ako  steadily 
deersMsd.  Am  a  natural  consequence,  the  peasants  were  inhnmanly  opproased. 
The  towns,  more  and  more  biirdent'd  l>y  the  national  nfods,  were  equally  impover- 
ished, especially  since  they  never  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the;  crown.  The  Jesuit 
schools  now  only  fostered  a  spedoiis  learuiiig,  and  only  educated  suidiers  of  Christ, 
who  were  intended  to  «et  np  in  Foland  the  Sooiety  of  Jesos  rather  than  the  1dn|^ 
dom  of  God.  Even  the  Piarists,«n  Older  established  in  1607,  who  founded  schoob 
in  rivalry  with  the  Jesuits,  were  more  solicitous  for  their  own  popularity  than  for 
the  diffusion  of  true  knowledge.  Tlie  morality  and  culture  of  the  Slachta  were  on 
a  disgracefully  low  level ;  and  their  condition  was  the  more  repellent  einoe  it  boare 
no  proportion  to  their 'ambition,  tJieir  pretensions,  or  position  in  the  realm.  The 
empire  had  thus  been  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  a  century.  If  its  neigh- 
boors  allowed  it  to  last  so  long,  the  only  reason  was  that  they  were  not  them- 
selves ready  and  strong  enough  to  swallow  Poland  up.  They  jealously  watched 
and  counterbalanced  each  other.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the  saying  "IMifta 
mgrzadem  stoi  "  (Poland  stands  by  disorder)  now  became  a  current  provt^rb. 

Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Polmid,  physically  so  strong  that  he  could 
bend  a  thaler  between  his  hngerH  and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  seemed,  as  a 
Polish  writer  aptly  puts  it,  to  have  been  chosen  by  Pirovidence  to  punish  the 
nation  for  ita  stna.  ViirokMS  in  private  and  often  also  in  public  Ufe,  he  intioo 
duced  immorality  and  political  corruption  into  his  surroundings.  In  1699  he 
had  just  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  campaiizn??  of  his  f^roat  predecessor  by  the  treaty  of 
KarloviLas  (p.  166),  through  which  Poland  recovered  from  Turkey  PodoUa  and 
Kamieniee,  when  in  the  very  next  year  he  plunged  Poland  into  a  &tal  war,  which 
almost  cost  him  the  throne^  He  made  friendly  overtures  to  Peter  the  Great  of 
Kussia  and  planned  with  him  a  campaign  against  Sweden ;  Livonia  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  victory.  The  Danish  king  Frederick  IV  was  then  drawn  into  the  alli- 
ance, and  the  Saxon  troops,  which  Augustus  always  kept  in  Poland,  began  the 
war.  But  ^e  allies  had  grievonaly  deluded  themselves  in  the  person  of  <the 
youthful  king  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII  struck  blow  after  blow  with  crushing  effect 
(VoL  VII,  p.  r)01).  While  liussia  by  her  natural  weight  and  not  by  her  warlike 
skill  was  finally  able  to  conquer  the  little  country  of  Sweden,  Augustus  II  and 
Denmark  ooold  not  imake  any  atand  agatnat  it  Charles  XII  demanded  from 
the  Slachta  the  deposition  of  the  kin^,  and  ordered  the  election  of  Stanislaus 
Leszczynski  as  king  on  the  12th  of  June,  1704.  Augustus  II  tried  in  vain  to  win 
over  Charles  XII.  He  repeatedly  offered  him,  through  secret  emissaries,  a  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  but  was  obliged,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1706,  when  Charles 
had  alan  eonqnered  Saxony,  to  ranonnoe  the  crown  of  Foknd  by  the  treaty  of 
Altrangtadt,  and  did  not  recover  it  until  Charles  XII  had  been  decisively  defeated 
by  Petur  tlio  CJreat  nt  Poltava  on  the  Rih  '<f  Julv,  1709.  The  only  power  t/> 
benefit  from  this  second  Northern  War  wa&  Kussia,  which  finally  acquired 
livnnia  Baldionia,  and  Ingria,  and  ao  aet  foot  on  the  Baltic. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Augustus  II  entertained  the  idea  of  atieoglh- 
'flDiDg-tbe  monaichioal  power;  he  kept  Saxon  tzoope  in  Poland  and  did  net  oonanlt 
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the  Rcichntag.  But  although  he  possessed  considerable  tilente  as  a  ruler,  the 
various  schemes  which  he  ovolved  all  turned  out  disastrously  for  Poland.  The 
oppositiuu  agaiust  him  daily  grew  stronger,  and  the  followers  of  Leszczynski,  who 
was  depoaed  on  August  8, 1709,  incraMed  in  nomfaaa ;  confedeimtionB  weie  fonned 
on  both  sides.  Russia  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Rapidly  and  with  astonishing 
astuteness  Peter  the  Great  found  his  way  in  the  Polish  difficulty,  and  knew  how 
to  act.  He  came  l)etweon  the  parties  as  a  mediator,  but  took  the  side  of  Augustus 
•8  the  least  dengerous ;  he  sent,  as  the  "  Piotector  of  Pohnd  *  eighteen  thonssnd  men 
into  the  country,  and  negotiated  an  agreement  between  the  rival  parties  in  Warsaw. 
Augustus  II  promised  to  withdrnw  liis  Saxons  from  the  country  within  tweiity- 
tivc  days;  all  confederations  were  broken  up  and  prohibited  for  the  future,  and 
the  constitution  was  safeguarded  In  a  secret  clause  the  number  of  troops  in 
Poland  was  limited;  Poland  was  not  to  keep  more  than  seventeen  thousand, 
Lithuania  not  more  tluui  six  thousaml  men.  Tiie  R»Mchstag  of  1717  was  forct  d 
to  approve  of  all  these  points  without  discussion,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
the  "  Dumb  Diet"  This  was  a  master  move  of  Peter's,  and  all  the  more  so  since 
he  suooeeded  in  inducing  Turkey  to  recognise  this  agreement  Since  that  date 
Russian  troops  never  left  the  soil  of  Poland,  a  policy  which  was  observed  up  te 
the  last  partition. 

Another  neighbour  had  tu  be  considered  during  the  dispute  for  the  Polish  i^uc- 
eeadott,  in  the  person  of  the  Blector  Flredetick  III  of  Brandenburg.  He  retorted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  crowning 
himself  as  King  of  I*ru.«sia  on  the  18th  of  January,  1701.  Tliis  action  of  his 
meant  that  he  withdrew  from  the  federation  of  the  Cierman  Empire  with  one  part 
of  his  territory,  and  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  power  as  a  sovereign  to 
Prussia,  which  was  not  indeed  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor ;  attention 
wa??  at  the  same  time  called  to  the  fact  that  he  claimed  the  other  part  of  Pru.ssia, 
wliich  still  was  subject  to  Poland.  The  far-sighted  policy  of  the  Prussian  king 
and  his  soooesaocs  is  shown  by  their  unwearying  solicitude  for  the  organisatbn 
and  strmgthening  of  their  army.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russian  and 
other  troops  was  intended  to  be  balanced  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussians, 
i'  redenck  i  was  also  approached  by  Atigustus  II  with  the  plan  of  partitioning 
Poland.  Thus  he,  the  king  of  Polaiui,  was  the  first  to  su^;est  to  his  neighbours 
the  idea  of  its  partition.  The  third  occasion  was  in  the  year  1732,  when  he  hoped 
by  this  oH'er  to  win  over  the  Prussian  king  for  the  election  of  his  son  Frederick 
Augustus  as  king  of  Poland. 

The  Reichstag,  it  is  true,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  II  (February  1, 1733), 
eleeled  with  unneaal  unanimity  Stanislaus  Leneaynsiu  on  September  II,  for  the 
second  time.  But  the  Slachta  forgot  that  their  resolutions  were  meaningless 
arriin^t  the  will  of  a  stronger  power.  Forty  thousand  Ru.ssian.s  entered  Poland, 
and  iiussia's  proUye,  Frederick  Augustus  II  of  Saxony,  was  elected  king  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1734,  with  the  title  of  Augustus  IIL  Frimce  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  of  her  candidate,  LMMQrnski  Hr  received  Lorraine 
and  Bar  as  a  solatium  (1735-1738).  He  was  occupied  to  the  day  of  his  death 
(February  23, 1766)  with  the  thought  of  his  unhappy  native  land,  and  ultimately 
collected  mmd  him  at  Nancy  and  Lun^ville  the  youth  of  Poland,  in  order  te 
edueate  than  aa  i^rmers. 

It  was  now  perceived,  even  in  Pohmd,  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  be  long 
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delayed.  The  voices  that  demanded  reform  grew  more  uumerous.  It  is  a  tragic 
spectada  to  see  how  the  nobler  minda  in  the  nation  e»»rted  themaelvM  vainlj  in 
canying  reforms  and  saving  their  country.    Two  great  parties  (at  the  head  of  the 

one  was  the  Czartoryski  family,  at  the  head  of  the  other  the  Potocki)  were  hitter 
autagooists.  The  former  wished  to  redeem  Poland  with  the  help  of  Kussia ;  the 
latter,  with  the  support  of  Fiaiioe.  Both  were  wrCMig  in  fhdr  ealcnhtion ;  for 
the  salvation  of  Poland  was  not  to  be  expected  from  any  foreign  power,  but  it 

depended  solely  on  the  unanimity  and  self-devotion  of  the  nation  itself,  and  this 
was  unattainable.  The  whole  reign  of  Auguatus  III  (he  died  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1763)  ia  hlled  wxth  these  party  feuds. 

C.   TllE  ESU  OF  POLIbll  Indepknden'CE 

The  evil  star  of  Poland  willed  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Prussia  and  Hussia  should  possess,  in  the  persons  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Catherine  II,  rulers  who  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  in  history,  while 
Poland  herself  was  being  ruined  by  disunion.  In  1764,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  II,  both  the  adjoining  states  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  an  occupa- 
tion of  parts  of  Polaiid's  territory.  Stanislaus  II  Poniatovski,  a  relation  of  the 
Czartoryski  family,  who  liad  been  elected  king  on  the  7th  of  October,  1764,  had 
lived  hitherto  in  St  Petershui^  and  had  been,  as  a  favourite  of  Catherine,  intended 
for  the  throne  of  Poland.  This  circumstanoe  in  itself  gavB  grounds  for  supposuig 
that  this  king,  in  spite  of  his  amiable  nature,  wouUl  l>c  a  tool  of  the  Russian 
policy.  The  C/.artoryskis  indeed  wished  io  use  the  opportunity  and  introduce 
useful  reforms,  aud  took  up  a  strong  position  against  liussia  ;  but  coufederatiuua 
were  soon  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  old  liberties,  and  these  received  the 
support  of  Russia,  whose  interest  it  Was  to  keep  up  the  lack  of  central  authority 
in  Poland.  All  the  European  power*?  then  .showed  a  singular  eagerness  for  expan- 
sion i  tlie  idea  of  partition  seemed  to  be  in  the  air.  The  Emperor  Charles  YI  and 
FiederidE  William  I  of  Prussia  had  already  inquired,  through  tlunr  representa- 
tives in  Russia,  what  atdtnde  the  C/.ar  would  adopt  on  the  foil  of  the  Polish 
Empire.  T^ter,  as  is  well  known,  the  plan  of  a  partition  of  Prussia  cropped  up; 
Au.stria,  Kussia,  Sweden,  and  France  gave  it  their  oou.sent.  But  when  Frederick 
showed  liis  loving  neighbours  liow  hard  he  could  strike,  they  left  him  aud  imme- 
diately devoted  their  attention  to  the  weaker  Poland,  which  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  keep  off  her  enemies.  Poland  is  alone  to  blame.  On  the  17th  of  February, 
1772,  at  the  beginning  of  1793,  and  on  October  24,  1795,  Poland  was  partitioned 
between  Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  Polish  Empire  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe  (see  the  map  at  page  5 64).  The  people  of  Poland  had  also  to 
mdure  the  mortification  of  seeii^  their  own  diet  coneor  in  these  outrages  of  the 
gieat  powers. 

Thus  the  Polish  state,  after  lasting  eight  hundred  years,  ceased  to  be.  The 
cause  was  the  morbw  nimiae  libertatis  (the  disease  of  unbridled  liberty).  Poland, 
in  the  aeaieh  for  the  solution  of  the  main  constitutional  queeUon,  want  to  ezceaa 
and  was  choked  by  the  exuberance  of  individual  license.  We  theiefoie  learn  an 
unusual  amount  from  the  history  of  Poland;  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
world's  history,  since  it  offers  us  something  new.   Apart  from  this,  Poland  did 
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much  for  culture  and  progress.  Civilization,  indeed,  if  vro  leave  out  of  nccmint 
Copernicus,  who  after  all  enjoyed  a  West  European  training,  was  never  higher 
there  than  in  the  West;  but  Poland  carried  the  culture  of  the  West  to  the  East. 

After  this  date  there  wexe  frequent  mmourB  of  eflbrte  to  be  made  by  Poliah 
patriots,  especially  by  tfaoee  who  had  emigrated  to  France,  to  recover  politioal 
independence ;  European  diplomacy  has  often  been  oceupied  with  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. But  bcyoud  friendly  cucouragament  the  Poles  found  no  friend  who  with 
powerful  hand  could  and  would  have  reversed  tlie  momentous  evento  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Polish  emigrants  threw  in  tlieir  fortunea 
witli  Francf,  .iini  fdrmed  legions  which  fought  under  the  eagle?  of  Kapileon  I,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  help  them  to  set  up  their  kingdom  once  more.  Such  sen> 
timente  were  foreign  to  the  Corsican  tyrant ;  the  Poles,  like  other  nations,  were  to 
him  mere  pawns  on  his  chessbunrd.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  on  the 
21  of  -fuly,  1807,  he  cr  at*  il  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  under  the  Saxon  king 
Frederick  Augustus  I,  which  comprised  Warsaw  aud  Cracow,  but  he  only  did  that 
to  weaken  Pruissiu  aud  Austria.  The  Cougrcss  of  Vicuna  ( 1814-18 1 5)  "  rt^ulated  ** 
the  Polish  question  so  far  that  Ftnssia  recovered  Posen,  and  Anstria,  East  Oalicia. 

Tlie  noble-minded  emjieror  Alexander  I  consented  that  a  constitutional  king- 
dom, under  a  Russian  Granrl  Diilce  governor,  should  be  created  out  of  the  Warsaw 
district  ("Congress  Poland  "),  aud  a  republic  uut  o£  Cracow,  under  tlie  protectioa 
of  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prussia  (1815).  But  the  Poles  once  again  failed  to  cham- 
pion their  cause.  In  the  Cracow  district  a  new  revolt  was  planned  against  Russia, 
and,  in  th«'  event  of  success,  naturally  against  Prussia  also.  The  revolt  broke  out 
OQ  November  29,  1830,  in  Warsaw.  The  moment  selected  was  unfavourable. 
Russia,  just  after  her  victory  over  Turkey,  was  in  a  better  position.  The  Polish 
troops  were  defeated  (cf.  Vol.  VIII),  the  constitution  re{)ealed,  and  the  Polish 
territory  heucoforward  was  incorporated  with  Russia.  When  a  new  rising,  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  caused  disturbances,  the  free  state  of  Cracow  was  occupied  in 
November  by  Austria.  The  insurreetion  of  1863  had  from  the  first  atiU  less 
prospects  (Ibid.).  The  Polish  question  thns  temporarily  dia^peamd  from  thfr 
chessboard  of  JSurapean  diplomacy. 

12.  RUSSIA  AS  A  EUROPEAN  POWER 

A,  Tkb  BTRUoau  bbtwxbn  PsooRns  ahd  "Rzkunov  down  to  1680 

Ths  Tartar  dominion  wae  the  greatest  calamity  that  befell  the  Russian  state 
in  its  entire  historical  developmeni  not  mev^y  because  it  lost  political  independ* 
enoe  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  treated  with  barbarity  and  beoaaa 

impoverished,  but  in  a  still  lii{,dier  degree  because  the  people  were  nearly  five 
hundred  years  behind  Western  Europe  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  A  despotic 
government,  which  treated  its  subjects  like  Asiatioe.a  taxation  which  emptied  th» 
pockets  of  the  .peqile,  a  brutalisation  o( 'habits,  a  growth  of  servility  among  tlift 

population,  and,  as  a  eon'^equenre,  a  disparagement  and  even  a  contempt  for  cul- 
ture, a!i  A  ■ia'ir-  arroganre,  and  u  tendency  to  aloofness  from  the  West  European 
world,  —  ail  ihis  wus  the  fruit  of  ihe  long  Tartar  thraldom.  And  can  any  one 
assert  that  even  now  Russia  has  entirely  outgrown  tlieae  chanutbsrialsaa  t 
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It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  moie  frequent  tid> 
ings  of  Ihi-ssia  reached  Wt?sU;rn  Europe.  On  the  otiier  hand,  Rijssift  had  a  keen 
interest  in  the  latter.  The  I'lureutiue  Uiiiuu  (p.  509)  might  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  towards  closer  intercourse  between  East  and  West.  £ut  the  reign  of 
Ivan  III  in  this  as  in  many  other  connections  masks  a  teal  epoch.  Ivan  III 
made  himself  famous  by  his  marriage  with  the  house  of  the  Palseologi  (p.  516^ 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  fiually  shook  off  the  Tartar  yoke.  The  Hapslnirgsi 
were  the  first  to  wisli  to  enter  into  relations  with  Ku&sia.  Ivicholas  Popel  von 
Lobkovitx  (1486)  and  George  von  Thum  appeared  there  as  the  envoys  of  Flreder> 
ick  III  and  Maximilian.  The  Archduke  Sigismund  of  the  Tyrol  (died  1496)  sent 
Michael  Smuts  with  tlie  order  to  learn  Eussian,  and  iiujuire  into  all  the  chief 
poitiLs  of  interest  in  the  country.  Ivan  himself  instituted  embassies  to  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  uud  Italy  (cL  p.  518).  He  asked  JCiug  Matthias  Corviuus  tt> 
send  him  skflfol  miners  (1482).  He  made  the  same  request  to  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick III,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  an  artillerist,  a  builder,  and  a  silversmith. 
He  summoned  painters  and  arnhit-crts,  f^r,!dsmiths  and  hcW  founders  from  Italy ; 
among  the  engineers  the  most  famous  was  Aristotele  lioraventi,  a  Bolognese,  wlio 
oast  cannon  and  created  the  fine  artillery  in  Bussia.  An  Italian  Giambattista 
della  Volpe  (or,  in  Kussian,  Iwan  Frjasin)  was  director  of  the  Mint  in  Moscow 
after  the  year  1  lf">0.  The  fTreek  diplomatist,  Traclianiotes,  in  the  year  I  ISO,  con- 
dueted  no^otiatiuus  fur  thti  imirriage  of  a  daughter  i»f  Ivan  III  with  Maximilian. 
In  ilie  yuar  1520  Paolo  Cuuturione,  a  Genoese  merciiaut,  came  to  Alotjeow  witli  a 
papal  letter  of  introdnctlon.  He  was  ostensibly  oommissroned  to  find  a  new  ronte 
from  Europe  to  India,  but  assuredly  received  other  secret  instructions.  Impair* 
tant  results  followed  the  dtplomntic  lahonr!=;  of  the  Austrian  ambassador  Sieg- 
mund  Herbersteiu,  who  visited  liussia  on  two  occasions  (1516-1518  and  1526- 
1627)  and  wrote -a  much  read  book,  "Remm  moscoviticamm  commsntarii,'*  about 
the  results  of  his  investigatioos  (cf.  the  explanation  to  Figure  6  on  the  illustra- 
tion at  page  467).  A  Corintliian  by  hlrtl;  he  knew  Slovenir,  and  could  therefore 
with  great  facility  Icnru  the  lUissian  laut^ua^^e  and  collect  news.  Nevertheless,  he 
relates  many  fabulous  stories  of  wonderful  human  beings  and  beasts  in  liussia. 
The  Venetiajis  and  Eoglish  being  excited  by  the  discov^  of  America,  like  the 
Genoese  by  their  merehant  Centnriooe,  wished  to  find  a  new  xoute  through  Bussta 
to  India. 

Sir  Hugh  Wiiloughby  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI  (1553)  fitted  out 
an  English  expedition;  but  instead  of  finding  the  northeast  passage  to  India 
Bieliacd  -ChanoeUor.  ^e  captain  of  one  of  the  three  ships,  was  driven  by  a  storm 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  Ivan  the  Terrible  (p.  521)  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously and  fTfive  the  English  iTt«»rchnnts  sperial  ])rivileges.  After  that  time  a  brisk 
trade  developed  between  England  and  Russia ;  in  fact  an  English  trading  company 
lor  Bussia  was  founded  with  hsadquarters  at  Moscow,  and  several  branches,, 
whkh  bmsame  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Ilansa.  Ivan,  a  friend  of  the  British,, 
was  nicknamed  hy  tlie  anti-]irojrn^ssive  Tlnssians  "  the  Eii;^dis]i  C/ar,"  and  even 
contemplated  the  idea  of  marry iuf;  an  Kn^h'sh woman.  The  Enfjlish  merchants 
soon  aimed  at  monopolising  the  trade  and  industries  of  Kussia ;  they  started  fac- 
tories and  prepared  accurate  maps  of  separate  districts.  Thar  trading'Sgent,  Giles 
Fletcher,  wrote  in  1591  a  detailed  account  of  Russian  trade.  This  first  discovery 
of  Bussia,  Bs  the  people  of  England  called  Chancellor's  journey,  brought  a  ridk 
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harvest  to  the  English  and  piodiioed  a  huge  oatpufe  of  nther  vakiahle  literatim 

on  Kussia.  The  Dutch,  here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  English.  They  too  equipped  several  expeditions  in  <w1er  to  find 
the  northern  passage  to  China  and  India,  and  their  trade  suou  out^itripped  the 
English.  Isaac  Massa,  their  agents  who  made  several  joanieys  in  Russia  and 
Asia,  collected  important  information,  studied  cartography,  and  was  the  fint  to 
bring  home  trustworthy  accounts  of  Siberia.  Hessel  Gerritsz,  a  Dutchman,  pub- 
lished in  1614  a  map  of  Russia  (the  first,  by  Antou  Wied,  dates  from  the  year 
lo4&).  Even  the  Ftench  and  Germans  took  steps  to  open  conunereial  relations 
with  Russia. 

But  the  Russian  nation  thought  otherwise.  Tncten'l  of  sfizing  the  opportun- 
ity and  leiirning  m  much  as  possible  from  the  foreigners,  they  offered  energetic 
resistance  to  foreign  influence ;  only  some  few  persons  tried  to  bring  Bussia  into 
closer  lelations  with  Western  Europe.  A  feud  broke  out  between  the  conserve- 
tives  and  the  party  of  progre.ss,  between  dnrknes.s  iuul  cnliglitenment,  which 
characterises  the  inner  life  of  1-Jussia  after  its  emancipation  from  the  Mongol 
dominioQ.  It  ^tiU  continues  with  undiminished  force  and  persistently  demands 
inunense  sacrifices  of  blood,  wealth,  and  the  most  valnable  possessims  of  mankind. 
The  future  of  Russia  depends  on  the  decision  she  takes  to  oppose  or  to  encourage 
progress. 

In  Kussia  as  a  despotic  state  the  decision  ought  in  the  £rst  line  to  come  from 
the  rulers  themselvee.   But  the  education  whksh  always  fettered  the  Russian 

Czars  to  the  palace  atui  its  environs  and  tied  them  with  innumerable  formalities, 
was  ill  adapted  to  make  elear-sighted  level-headed  men  of  tliem.  The  Orthodox 
Church  in  her  ignorance  supported  the  policy  of  resistance  to  Western  cultore. 
Such  harmless  innovations  as  shaving  the  beard,  bathing  on  certain  days,  killing 
vermin,  or  wearing  European  clothes,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  uneducated  clerg}% 
who  could  hardly  nad  or  write,  r^aided  as  treachery  to  their  natumality  and  the 
Church. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  accident  that  Boris  Godunov  (p.  525),  having  been 
brought  up  far  from  the  court,  was  the  first  Giar  who  could  be  called  an  Occi- 

dental  friend  of  civilization.  Not  only  did  lie  invite  foreigners  to  ]\U  country, 
but  he  sent  young  men  to  study  in  Liibeck,  i'rance,  and  England,  founded  .schools, 
and  wished  even  tu  endow  a  university  at  Moscow,  and  fur  this  purpose  obtained 
professors  from  (Germany.  He  had  his  childrai  taught  by  strangera,  and  ordeied 
a  map  of  Russia  to  be  prepared  for  his  son,  which  was  afterwards  need  by  the 
Dutchman,  Hcssel  (Jerritsz,  for  his  edition.  He  was,  therefore,  compared  by 
foreign  nations  to  I'tolemy  (cf.  the  Bulgarian  Symeon,  p.  332)  or  Numa  Pom> 
plUtts.  But  he  roused  antagonism  in  Russia ;  representations  were  made  to  him 
through  the  Patriarch.  Even  Dmitrij  ^e  Pretender  was  a  friend  of  culture,  and 
for  this  reason  could  not  hold  his  own.  Sohujskij  (p.  ."2^!),  a  thoiough-paced 
Muscovite,  repealed  the  innovations  of  Godunov  and  Demetrius. 

TIm  first  Ronuoiovs  were  friends  of  European  culture.  Michael  summoned 
scholars  to  Russia;  Arsenius,  a  Greek,  set  up  a  Greek  and  Latin  school  in  Moscow. 
A  still  greater  patron  of  foreigners  was  Alcxej  (1645-1676).  He  wa.s  devoted  to 
hawking,  although  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Church;  he  brought  foreigners  in 
numbers  to  Bussia,  protected  them  from  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  assigned 
them  a  particular  qnaiter  in  Moscow,  whit^  was  called  the  German  suburb  ot 
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JSoboda.  Previous  Czars  had  not  even  kuown  how  to  write ;  wo  liave  Ttmoj  let- 
ters written  by  Alexej,  a  treatise  on  hawking,  and  memoirs  of  the  Polish  war.  It 
was  lie  who  fetched  the  Little  Russian  scholars  Slavinecky  and  I'olocky  (p.  558) 
to  Moscow  and  established  the  first  postal  communications  with  the  West  He 
also  fiist  establitlied  a  court  tJieatre.  His  eon  Feodor,  a  monareh  of  kindly  die- 
position,  governed  on  the  same  lines.  Now  at  last  private  individuals  and  min- 
isters wert»  found  who  were  zealous  advocates  of  West  European  culture.  The 
eolighteued  chaucellor  Alexejs,  Ordin-Nashtshokin,  and  the  Boyar  Matvejev  were 
WeeteniMS ;  they  lived  in  ctvilisation,  and  were  students  of  learning  -without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  piejudioes  of  tiieir  countrymen.  Vasily  W.  Gk)lizyn, 
who  was  mininter  1680-1689,  and  favourite  of  the  recent  Sophia,  was  especially 
praised  and  admired  by  the  forein;ners.  Neuville,  rltp  Fmnco-I'oli«h  diplomatist, 
wrote  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  tlie  most  intellectuai,  laagniticeut,  and  courteous 
princes  of  bia  time ;  bis  palace  conveyed  the  impression  of  tbe  court  of  an  Italian 
prince.  Goli^n's  boose  ^fas  splendidly  fumisbed.  He  planned,  m  Neuville  teUs 
us,  to  emancipate  the  peasants,  to  introduce  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  to 
make  the  beggars  rich,  and  to  populate  the  deserts. 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  there  app^ured,  under  Alexej,  a  man  who 
ventured  to  meditate  ecclesiastical  refoniHi;  tbia  was  tbe  patiiareb  Nikon. 
Among  other  things,  he  ordered  a  revision  of  the  service  books,  into  which  many 
errors  liad  been  introduced  by  copyists.  But  the  sncces.st  of  his  efforts  was  trifling. 
The  emendations  of  Nikon  produced,  far  from  a  reform,  a  schism  Id  the  Russian 
Gbareb.  Tbe  priests  refused  to  accept  tbe  revised  books,  and  regarded  tbrai  as 
hert  tical.  This  division  (raskol)  still  estranges  millions  of  subjects,  who  embody 
Old  Rus  if\,  from  the  Russian  Church.  Fmni  the  bosom  of  the  Raskolniks  came, 
for  example,  Pugatehef.  After  postal  communications  with  Western  Europe 
had  been  instituted,  a  Russian  wrote,  "The  foreigners  have  knocked  a  hole 
between  our  country  and  theirs;  tbe  post,  wbicb  possibly  is  financially  advan- 
tageous to  the  Czar,  only  harms  tbe  country.  The  foraigners  know  at  once 
whatever  takes  place  in  our  land." 

And  yet  what  would  Russia  have  been  without  the  foreigners  ?  Everything  had 
to  be  brought  in  from  abroad;  architects,  engineers,  painters,  artists,  officers  and 
military  requirements,  cannon  founders,  bell  founders,  miners,  silversmiths,  gold- 
smiths,  doctors,  clienii.'Jt.s,  actors,  teachers,  and  so  on.  It  was  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  English,  Germans,  and  Dutch  that  industries,  mines,  glass  manu- 
factories, powder  mills,  etc.,  were  started.  For  all  military  successes  the  Russians 
are  tbos  indebted  to  the  outside  world.  Foreigners  CMiducted  tbe  defence  of  the 
towns.  Even  agriculture  was  ennobled  by  them.  An  Austrian  monk  planted  the 
first  %nneyard  near  Astrakhan.  Foreigners  introduced  decency  into  the  cu.^toms  of 
the  country.  But  instead  of  founding  as  many  schools  as  possible  and  a  national 
learning,  the  Russians  were  satisfied  to  Import  their  intellaiiual  supplies,  and  were 
thus  always  dependent  on  that  fore%n  civiliaatioii  wbicb  in  tiiebr  bearts  tbey 
despised  with  an  Oriental  arrogance. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  slight  progress  made  by  Russia  provoked  uneasi- 
ness abroad.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I  wrote  to  the  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  that  tbe  greatness  of  Russia  was  a  danger.  Tbe  attempt  to  acquire  ^ns 
Scblitte  of  Goslar  (cf.  p.  521 )  failed,  owing  to  the  protest  of  Haaenkamp,  Provincial 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Jivonia.  He  obtained  tbe  order  to  arrest  Scblitte, 
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and  the  artisdDS  whom  he  had  engaged  dispersed.  Xing  Ferdinand  I  issued  a 
proclamntion  forbidding  the  export  of  nrms.  Sifjismtind  Auptuj^tus  of  Poland 
raised  a  protest  iu  the  uamo  of  Christianity  that  Kussia,  the  enemy  of  every  free 
nation,  was  attiacting  immigcants  who  dinemmatad  useful  knowledge  in  tbe  coun- 
try, and  ezpreased  a  fear  lest  this  cnstom  would  become  the  ordinary  policy  of 
European  nations,  (ferman  master-tradesmen  w^ro  no  longpr  wilh'ng  tu  iiiitinto 
their  Bussiau  employees  into  the  course  of  business,  and  German  euginevrs  in 
Moscow  sent  away  their  apprentices  daring  certain  operations,  that  they  might 
not  acquire  the  secret  of  the  process.  The  English,  too,  threw  hinderance  in  the 
wa|f  of  Hussian  merohants  in  order  to  aeeore  for  themselves  the  trade  monopoly* 

£,  BUJXR  Tja  Qbeat 

It  was  the  greatest  good  fortune  for  Russia  that  in  the  long  struggle,  affecting 

all  the  aspects  of  Kussian  life,  between  light  and  darkness  it  possessed  such  a 
ruler  as  Peter  the  Great,  the  mn  of  Alexej  by  his  second  wife,  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Naryszkin  (cf.  genealogical  tree  ou  p.  583).  Peter,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  with  a 
marvellous  memory  and  an  indomitable  will,  placed  himself  most  emphatically  on 
tiie  side  of  tlie  parl^  of  culture;  he  overthrew  with  a  strung  but  rough  hand  the 
enemies  of  European  civilization  and  refinement,  brought  Kussia  suddenly  nearer 
to  Europe,  and  procured  her  an  honourable  place  among  the  great  Kuropean  powers, 
like  Godnnov,  he  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Czsf  s 
court,  but  in  the  coutiin ,  since  his  sister  Sophia  wished  to  keep  him  far  from  the 
throne.  A  rough  child  of  nature,  witli  keen  mother  wit,  he  rode  rough-shod  over  all 
meaaiugless  tradition,  and  while  thus  arousing  the  horror  of  his  countr^^meu  ha 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  outside  world.  He  was  the  first  Czar  who  left  his 
palace,  laid  his  own  hand  to  every  sort  of  work,  travelled  everywhere,  and  per* 
formed  the  hitherto  rinprecedented  feat  of  a  journpy  to  the  West. 

Peter  became  absolute  Czar  in  IGR^,  after  hi.s  iialf-?istor  Sophia  tlie  regent, 
who  bad  even  plotted  against  his  life,  iiad  been  placed  in  llie  Convent  uf  the  Mu»* 
<K)vite  Sisters  (died  July  14;  1704).  His  brother  and  co-dai  Ivan  V  took  no  share 
in  the  government,  but  was  morcly  named  with  Peter  in  all  state  documents  down 
to  his  death  on  .Tanuary  20,  1G96.  By  the  year  1725  Peter  with  restless  energy 
had  accomplished  a  vast  number  of  works,  for  the  completiuu  of  which  the  B.\x^ 
etans  with  that  natural  lethargy  would  have  otherwise  required  centuries.  One 
goal  shone  before  him  and  led  his  steps;  he  wished  to  make  Rusaia  great  and 
strong  by  culture.  And  since  ho  was  not  for  one  moment  in  doubt  that  much 
must  first  be  learnt  from  Europe,  he  twice  journeyed  westward  to  study,  and  was 
always  eager  to  bring  his  country  nearw  to  the  Western  nations  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  systcmatised  commerce  with  them.  Just  as  his  {>lan8  woe  diametrically 
opposed  to  tli(3  views  of  the  Rtissian  conservatives,  so  his  life  was  an  uninterrupted 
and  bitter  struggle  against  Old  Russia,  against  all  the  dark  forces  which  openly 
stnd  in  secret  tried  to  preserve  the  old  order, — in  a  word,  uguuist  the  past. 

This  explains  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sea  and  the  navy,  which  might  become  the 
connecting  links  with  "Western  Europe.  "Russia  was  an  inland  empire,  on  every 
side  somewhat  remot'^  fmMi  the  isea,  and  her  neighbours  jealously  watched  that  she 
ihould  not  set  foot  ou  it.  This  unfavourable  geograpliical  position  has  coloured  the 
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wfaole  history  o£  Eussia.  Condemned  by  nature  to  aeclaeion,  she  became  in  the 
-oonrso  of  time  aocuBtoimd  to  thii,  and  socm  regarded  it  as  a  natural  chaiaetaiiitic. 

The  little  country  of  Greece  was  fornit  rly  indebted  to  its  position  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  highroad  of  the  world,  f  ir  its  high  civilization,  as  also  was  ancient  Italy. 
For  this  reason  Ivan  IV  hud  ulreauy  cudeavoured  to  coii<|uer  Livouia  and  win  a 
plaoe  on  die  Baltic.  Peter  grasped  this  idea  atQl  more  dearly  and  applied  himself 
to  the  naval  question  with  all  die  fiie  of  Ins  soul.  When  ho  saw  the  sea  for  the 
iirst  time  at  ArchaDg<d,  he  was  as  it  were  inspired  English  and  DuLcli  sliijis  came 
thither  by  the  long  and  seldum  ice-free  route  past  the  North  Cajie.  Tlmt  was  for 
the  time  being  the  only  way  to  Western  Europe,  and  there  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  fbieign  shipping ;  Peter  was  seised  by  a  longing  for  the  sea,  like  a 
man  who,  after  long  years  in  a  foreign  country,  is  smitten  with  homesieknesB. 
He  learnt  shipbuilding,  studied  naval  snbji  cts,  associated  with  ranriners,  and 
formed  the  plan  of  journeying  to  Western  Eiinjpe  in  order  to  gain  a  complete 
Imowledge  of  the  subject.  Bnt  he  first  conquered  the  Turkish  Azov,  in  1696, 
and  determined  to  build  a  fleet  on  the  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

He  had  been  primarily  indebted  to  the  teclmical  skill  of  foreign  officers  for 
the  ca])ture  of  the  fortress,  and  this  could  only  coufirni  him  in  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  West.  His  victory  over  the  Turks  produced  an  impression  in 
IWertem  Buiope,  and  manj  sovere^ns  congratulated  him.  In  the  year  1697  he 
started  on  his  fint  European  journey,  aceompaniLd  by  two  hundred  and  serenty 
followers.  This  was  an  epoch-making  event  for  liussia  and  for  the  civilized 
world,  since  Kussia  thus  broke  with  her  past  and  went  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
West,  only  to  asMinie  later  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  circle  of  tlie  European 
powers*  It  was  juA  so  much  the  magnificence  of  the  Western  courts  that 
impressed  the  royal  barbarian  as  the  culture;  before  that  lie  bowed  humbly. 
Di^ttised  as  a  simple  member  of  his  suite  under  the  plebeian  name  of  Peter 
liichailof,  he  went  into  foreign  countries,  nub  to  enjoy  himself,  but  to  learn.  He 
did  not  yet  consider  himself  worthy  to  appear  in  all  his  state.  He  had  for  some 
time  served  in  his  own  army  as  a  private,  then  as  a  bombardier,  later  as  a  captain, 
arid  so  throiij»h  the  grades,  and  lui<l  submitted  to  the  orders  of  foreigner''  U  was 
only  after  great  victories  that  he  ventured  to  assume  higher  commands.  He  went 
via  Biffk  to  Holland  first, and  then  visited  England  and  Holland;  not  Fhince  Uiis 
time,  hecause  Louis  XIV,  as  Duke  Louis  de  ftunt^imon  tells  us^  dissuaded  Mm 
in  a  courteous  manner.  He  wished  to  see  evcrj'thini^  everywhere.  ITfdland,  with 
its  highly  developed  navy,  especially  attracted  him.  It  was  an  important  point 
for  the  education  of  the  Russian  people,  particularly  tlie  nobles,  who  avoided  all 
nunnal  liAKjun  that  he  worked  there  widi  an  axe  as  a  carpenter  in  order  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

Peter,  on  his  return  home  from  abroad,  tried  to  utilise  what  he  had  learnt  in 
as  many  ways  and  places  as  he  could.  The  knowledge  that  Bussia  emphatically 
required  access  to  ti^e  sea  for  her  development  soon  led  him  into  war  with  Sweden, 
irtdoh,  .by  the-posseseaon  of  Livonia,  Ssthonia,  Ingria,  and  Finland,  could  call  the 
Baltic  its  own  (dominium  maris  Baltici).  Thi.s,  the  second  or  true, "  Northern 
War"  with  Charles  IX  of  Sweden  ranks  among  the  most  important  in  Enropean 
history.  Peter's  badly  armed  and  ill-trained  army  confronted  the  best  troops  in 
Europe.  Btit  vwtf- <to2eat  whioh  he  sostained  only  served  him  aa  a  leiBSOQ.  The  ' 
loffsss  of  his  eoamies  giew  laiger  and  laiger,  until  on  the  8th  of  July,  1700,  he 
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crnslied  them  at  Poltava.  At  a  banquet  afterwards  he  drank  the  health  of  the 
captured  Swedish  officers  for  the  lessons  they  had  taught  him.  From  that  day 
forward  he  made  condnuous  progress  on  the  Baltic,  until  at  the  peace  of  Nystad 
(10th  of  Septemher,  1721)  he  obtained  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  and  parts  of 
Finland  and  Carelia  (see  the  inserted  mny).  Sweden  thus  sank  to  the  position  of 
a  second-class  or  third-olnss  power.  The  maritime  problem  was  solved  for  Hussia; 
a  new  era  dawned.  Peier  and  liusssia  were  seized  with  a  wild  joy.  Peter  publicly 
danced  upon  the  table  and  drank  to  the  hedth  of  the  cheering  moh.  He  had 
veaolved  even  before  the  close  of  the  war  to  remove  the  centre  of  the  empire  to 
the  Baltic.  He  therefore  built  after  1703  on  the  Neva,  in  thf'  t'^rritory  conquered 
from  Sweden,  a  fortress  and  a  new  capital  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  in  order 
that  Buasia  flhonld  not  again  he  driven  haeic  from  the  sea,  and  that  ebe  shoold  not 
fraget  like  man  who  had  led  her  to  the  sea.  He  rememheied,  as  he  did  so,  the 
ancient  times  when  that  coast  had  been  l^ussian,  and  the  men  who  had  won  the 
first  victory  over  the  Swedes  (p.  467).  He  therefore  founded  the  Alexander- 
Nevskij  Order.  St  Fetersbarg,  where  he  felt  himself  "  in  a  sort  <^  paradise,"  he 
modestly  called  his  little  window  looking  on  Europe. 

This  same  longing  for  the  sea  impelled  him  to  win  tho  ^^mr-^  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  declaration  of  hostilities  by  the  Sultan,  whom  Sweden,  the  Tartars, 
Stanishras  Lesaczynski,  and  the  IVench  had  instigated  to  msike  war  oa  Russia,  was 
therefore  most  welcome  to  him.  Peter  already  dreamt  of  marching  to  &rignd 
(Slav::^("n:r^tantinople),  as  once  the  heroes  of  olti  Russia  had  done,  in  order  to 
free  the  Chri5tiau.<i  of  the  East  —  Serbs,  Mouteuegrins,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and 
Wallachians  —  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  calculated  upon  a  universal  rising  of 
the  Oiristians,  but  his  undertaking  fsiled  simply  beeanse  no  such  rising  took 
place.  Surrounded  at  Hiisch  on  the  Pruth  by  two  hundred  thousand  Turks  and 
Tartars,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Azov  on  July  23,  1711,  and  destroy  his 
fleet  He  took  this  humiliation  deeply  to  heart,  it  waa  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessors to  conquer  the  northern  shoxe  of  the  Hack  Sea  (see  the  map  facing  last 
page). 

He  fought  with  better  fortune  against  the  Persians  for  the  possession  of  the 
CSaspian  Sea,  across  which  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia  was  intended 
to  pass.  The  Bnssians  captufsd  in  1723  Daghsstan,  Qilan»  Ifaaendeian,  with 
Be-sht,  Ashtesabad,  and  Baku.  The  way  was  paved  for  their  dominion  on  the 

Ca.spian  Sea. 

With  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  free  intercourse,  Peter  provided 
for  new  highroads  and  waterways  throughout  his  empire,  and  contemplated  con- 
necting the  Twerza  with  tlie  Msta,  the  Dwina  and  the  Don  with  the  Volga,  the 
Caspian  Sea  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  lioth  by  means  of  the  Volc;a  with  the  Baltic. 
He  constructed  the  great  Ladoga  Canal,  which  connected  the  Wolchov  with  the 
Neva.  Holland  wss  his  model  in  th^e  operations,  as  Sweden  was  for  road- 
making.  The  postal  system  was  satisfactorily  enlarged  under  Peter,  although 
German  oflficials  were  still  employed  and  the  postal  accounts  were  for  a  long  time 
kept  in  German.  Pptor  also  tried  to  improve  the  fair's,  of  whirli  there  wpre  soiuf 
sixteen  hundred  auu  thirty,  lie  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  several 
Enropean  states,  ordered  his  Boyars  to  send  th«r  ehildnn  ahicad,  and  undertook 
himself,  in  the  year  1716,  his  second  journey  to  the  West,  where  he  devoted  his 
special  attenti<m  this  time  to  art  and  science>  a  proof  of  the  progress  he  himself 
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had  nude  in  enUars.  Ha  now  visited  Fnmoe  and  took  pdna  to  ocmclude  a  oom- 
mBTCial  trp.itv  and  a  closer  alliance  with  Louis  XV,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
marry  his  daughter  Klizabeth  to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  But  France  only  con- 
sented to  a  commercial  treaty.  Louis  XV  married  on  September  5, 1725,  Maria, 
daughter  of  that  Stanislaus  lieszczynski  whom  Peter  in  1707  had  helped  to  drive 
from  the  Polish  throne. 

Peter  also  brought  foreigners  into  the  country  that  they  might  erect  work- 
shops there  and  carry  on  business.  The  French  started  tapestry  works  and 
stockiug  factories  on  the  model  of  the  Gobelins  manufactory  at  Paris,  and  were 
lamone  lor  their  skill  in  weaving  Russian  wool,  as  the  English  were  lor  the 
preparation  of  Russian  leather.  The  Czar  allowed  folieigners  to  look  everywhere 
for  metals.  He  himself  founded  factoripp;  anrl  commanded  the  Russian  artisans 
to  take  instruction  from  foreigners ;  thus  he  sent  a  number  of  shoemakers  from 
every  town  to  Moscow  to  be  tauglit  by  the  English  who  were  working  there.  He 
improved  the  oonditioiiB  of  mining,  agricnltme,  and  stoek-rearing.  No  aspect  of 
economic  development  escaped  his  notice.  The  prosperity  of  the  empire  increased 
and  the  economic  revival  spread.  The  national  revenue  increased  in  fifteen  years 
(1710-1725)  from  three  to  ten  million  roubles.  The  induence  and  prestige  of 
Russia  were  immensely  widened  by  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and  inter- 
oonxae  with  other  countries.  The  first  place  among  all  Russian  monaTchs  is  on 
these  grounds  most  emphatically  to  be  assigned  to  Peter  the  Great. 

The  chief  corps  in  Russia  had  been,  since  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  Strelitz.  As 
thej  had  several  times  revolted  against  Peter,  he  dissolved  them  iu  1698,  after 
inflicting  a  sai^uinaiy  pnnishment  on  their  disloyal^.  He  now  formed  new  regi< 
ments  of  foot  soldiers  and  dragoons  as  a  standing  army,  which  was  raised  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  and  regularly  levied.  The  Cossacks  and  the  wild 
Eastern  tribes  supplied  an  unlimited  number  of  fighting  men.  Peter  created  a 
large  fbrce  of  artillery  and  a  fleets  numbering  forty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  eight 
hundred  vessels,  and  twenty -e^ht  thousand  sailors,  which  soon  showed  its  value 
in  war.  There  were  in  liis  army  many  foreign  officers  or  Russians  educated 
abroad,  so  that  in  the  end  he  was  ahle  to  defeat  all  his  enemies,  lu  this  task  he 
was  especially  supported  by  his  general  Patrick  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  his  admiral 
Francois  Lefort,  a  Genevan  (both  died  in  1699),  and  Jamee  Bruce,  a  Scotchman, 
who  managed  the  artillery  department.  The  Rusatans  themselves  soon  made 
merry  over  the  old  army;  Theophan  Pososhkof,  the  peasant  scholar  and  partisan 
of  Peter,  compared  it  to  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  army  which  Peter  created  beat  the 
first  commanders  in  Europe. 

He  devote  d  not  less  careful  attention  to  founding  educational  institutions,  so 
that  Russia  might  no  longer  be  dependent  for  her  culture  on  the  outside  world. 
He  thus  set  up  technical  schools,  such  as  a  school  for  acco>intants,  a  school  for  ' 
working  builders,  a  naval  academy,  a  school  ot  cartography,  and  introduced 
foreign  teachem,  with  whom  he  had  penoimlly  much  intercourse.  His  acquaint-  ^ 
ance  with  Lnbnitt,  whom  he  nominated  privy  councillor  with  a  salar\'  of  one 
thousand  Mmlers,  was  important.  At  the  suggestion  of  TiCibnitz  he  founded 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  intended  to  have  its  seat  in  St  Peters- 
hurg  (it  only  came  into  existence  after  his  death,  1725).  Peter  also  equipped 
scientiiBc  expeditions,  as  for  example  to  Kamtehatka,  in  order  to  solve  the 
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problem  wlietlier  Asia  is  connected  wiLli  America.  It  was  not  less  impnrtnnt  for 
llussiu  ilmt  lie  brought  to  his  court  scholars  from  Little  iiussia  sir  li  as  Theoplmn 
Prokopovitch  and  Stephan  Javorsky,  who  bad  already  advised  tha  fotiudiiig  of  au 
Academy  and  now  found  a  uaeftil  outlet  for  their  eomgies  in  the  ttealettastioal 
domain.  But  the  most  important  point  was,  that  Peter  decided  no  <mo  should 
be  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  State  who  had  not  acquired  the  rtidiinents  of 
school  education  and  some  technical  knowledge.  Nobles  wiio  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  were  to  lose  their  nobility.  Every  official  was  bound  to  put  hia  chil- 
dren in  a  national  school  from  their  tenth  to  their  fifteenth  year;  uneducated 
children  of  the  official  class  were  not  allowed  to  marry  unless  they  had  learnt  a 
trade.  The  Czar  ordered  a  nmnlier  of  teclinical  books  to  be  Irauslated  into  Russian^ 
on  which  task  he  himself  gave  advice  to  the  authors.  They  were  to  aim  in  their 
tianslationa  at  reprodudng  not  so  much  the  votda  aa  the  aenie,  and  were  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  ii;3eless  digreaaiona.  Ha  also  reformed  the  obsolete  and 
unpmctical  al[)liabet  by  dt-vising  new  forms  of  letters.  Since  the  art  of  printing 
in  Russia  had  made  no  progress  since  the  sixteenth  century,  he  summoned  i>utch 
printers  and  set  up  two  printing-presses  in  Moscow,  four  in  St.  Petersburg,  one 
each  in  Tchernigov,  Novgorod,  and  othec  towns.  'He  also  was  a  patron  of  science. 
The  author  Polykarpov  received  two  hundred  roubles  from  Peter  for  the  "  History 
of  Ru??9ift  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  onwards,"  whicli  lie  prititcd.  Peter  did 
much  also  tor  geography.  He  ordered  curious  bones,  peculiar  atones,  and  even 
inscriptbns  to  be  collected,  and  human  and  animal  abortions  to  be  exhibited^ 
while  he  noticed  in  the  ukaee  that  ignorant  people  made  mysteries  of  such  thinge 
and  ascriljL'd  them  usually  to  diabolic  a£:;ency.  He  had  the  monastic  libmries: 
examined  and  copies  made  of  their  arciiives.  Ue  built  hospitals  and  sent  youn<: 
persons  to  study  medicine  abroad.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1700,  he  introduoid 
into  Bossia  the  Christian  chronology  (ofi  course  according  to  the  Juliaa  ealeiMUu^ 
which  had  become  in  the  interval  antiquated,  but  was  still  tenaciously  upheld  by 
most  non-Catholics),  while  hitfiorto  tho.  foundation  of  the  world  had  been  taken  as 
the  startiug-point.  He  even  recognised  the  value  of  the  public  ])ress,  and  brought 
into  existence  in  1714  the  "Petersburg  JoumaL**  By  such  many-sided  and  fax*- 
sighted  efforts  to  advance  the  civilization  of  his  country  he  more  than  justified 
the  doctorate  wliirh  he  received  from  Oxford,  and  the  furthes  honoui  oi  bei^ 
noiiiinaU'd  a  member  of  the  Acailcmy  of  Scitmces  at  Paris. 

The  aiiciuut  provincial  udmiuustraliou  wuuid  obviously  be  alfectcd  by  this 
great  zeoiganisation,  and  all  the  mon  so  as  tite  wont  abuses  prevailed  in  this 
domain.  Since  the  officials,  as  was  then  the  custom  almost  everywhere,  leoeiTed 
no  salary,  but  only  grants  of  lainl,  or  had  to  maintain  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  population,  they  became  r<^ular  tormentors  of  the  people,  whom  they  could 
plunder  without  breaking  liia  law.  Such  em<dnmenta  wero  ealled  in  Russia 
Xormlmje,  that  is,  nourishment  or  forage.  "Wait  for  your  post  and  grow  &t" 
was  the  formula  for  appointment  in  tlie  day.s  of  the  old  Czars.  Peter  abolished 
the  Kormlenje,  in  doing  which  he  acted  with  his  usual  harshness,  if  not  brutality,, 
and  appointed  a  hxed  salary  for  every  office. 

In  the  machinery  of  administralicit  complete  confusion  prevafled*  since  the 
departments  of  th<;  individual  magistrates  were  not  clearly  separated.  Peter 
divideil  the  empire  in  1708  into  eight,  in  1710  into  ten  (and  later  into  eleven) 
governorships,  and  these  finally  into  forty-three  provinces.  Each  governor  had  at 
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bk  aide  a  pnvincial  coaneil  elected  from  the  nobles.  As  cential  antliorifeies  be 

created  in  1718  ten  governmental  colleges  or  ministries,  on  the  Danish  and 
SwedtPh  model,  for  foreign  alTairs,  for  war,  tlie  navy,  the  treasury,  law,  the  reve- 
nue, noble  estates,  industries,  mining  and  trade.  In  each  college  one  foreigner 
wee  grrea  a-  porition.  In  1711  Peter  instituted  a  Senate,  in  the  place  of  the  Gouo- 
dl  of  the  Boyars,  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and  a  supervisory  authority ; 
be  nominated  a  PrcKmrator-General  as  its  pre«iil<  iit,  who  was  to  watcli  over  the 
observance  of  the  laws.  He  gave  the  towns  self-government  and  independent 
jurifldiction,  end  established  at  St,  PetersbiiT^,  to  control  them  all,  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  was  responsible  to  the  Senate  only,  ami  had  to  attend  to  trade  and 
commerce.  The  Czar  created  a  body  of  police  and  introduced  a  sort  of  state  inqui- 
sition in  order  to  break  down  the  opposition  to  his  reforms.  Ue  improved  the 
Judicial  system  partly  after  the  Swedish  model,  more  especially  the  criminal  cod», 
and  reformed  the  system  of  taxation  by  substituting  a  poll-tax  tot  the  hearth*tax. 
He  took  ilie  severest  measures  to  ensure  the  public  peace,  by  nn  moans  an  easy 
task  when  brigandage  was  so  widely  prevalent.  He  prosecuted  the  comers,  built 
workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  lunatic  asylums;  he  called  on  all  his  subjects  to 
inform  agninat  thieves,  and  punished  the  gnUty  often  with  bis  own  hand.  In 
order  to  raise  the  tone  of  honour  among  the  whole  body  of  officials,  who  were  lioth 
ignorant  and  corrupt,  ho  ordered  that  every  oiil'  wlm  entererl  tho  public  sen'ice 
should  become  noble.  liy  tins  expedient  and  by  the  iustitutiou  of  orders  (p.  575), 
he  abolished  the  privilegee  of  the  hereditary  ndMlity.  Service  and  work  would  for 
tho  future  ennoble  a  man.  He  introduced  into  the  public  service  fourteen  grades, 
of  which  the  highest  were  to  be  attaiiiefl  by  merit  only,  without  rt?«p«ct  of  birth. 

He  interfered  even  with  family  and  social  life.  He  would  not  tolerate  face< 
veils,  or  litters  concealed  by  curtains.  Women  were  not  to  live  in  Asiatic  sedu- 
sion,  but  move  about  freely  in  the  Euro]>ean  fashion.  He  repealed  the  oldBussian 
law  by  which  all  memhers  of  a  family  had  equal  rights  of  inheritance,  and  intro- 
duoed  the  German  law  of  primogeniture,  in  order  that  the  younger  sous  should  be 
dompelled  to  look  fbr  a  fivelibood  in  trade  or  in  the  civil  service.  But  this 
enactment  was  repealed  under  the  euipress  Anna,  since  it  did  not  suit  Tlussian 
comlitions.  Peter  further  decreed  that  serfs  should  only  he  srihl  by  families  and 
not  separately  like  hi  ads  of  cattle.  Ue  introduced  the  social  forms  and  customs 
of  the  West,  arranging,  for  example,  balls  and  zeceptions  upon  the  French  model; 
Indeed,  be  gave  orders  that  Western  drsss  should  be  worn  in  order,  as  an  English 
diplomat  exjiressed  it,  that  his  people  might  l)e  transformed  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  ;  and  to  make  them  entirely  European,  or  as  he  himself  declared  to  the 
Danish  ambassador  Juel,  in  order  to  make  men  cut  of  beasts.  When,  having 
letumed  from  bis  first  European  joumey,  he  was  raspaetfnlly  welcomed  by  the 
Bovars,  he  received  them  CTaciouslv,  embraced  and  kissed  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  remonstrated  with  them  about  their  drc^s,  cut  off  with  his  own  hands  tlio 
beards  of  field-Marshal  Aloxef  S.  Schein  and  others,  as  well  as  their  long  skirts 
and  sleeves,  and  required  that  men  and  women  alike  should  dress  as  Europeans. 
No  one  might  appear  at  court  in  any  other  costume ;  a  tax  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  r^uhlos  was  laid  uj»on  lieards.  In  short,  therp  was  hardly  a  form  of  life 
that  Peter  would  not  have  gladly  reformed,  all  to  raise  his  people  as  quickly  as 
posaible  fnm  the  condition  of  bsrfaariam.  But  although  be  esteemed  stmngecsy 
followed  their  adviea^  and  wished  to  EnMpeauiae  Bnaaia»  be  did  nob  do  bo  dsviebly. 
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bat  only  adopted  useful  noyelties;  he  preaaved  the  dignity  of  the  Rnnian 
nation  and  allowed  no  encroachments  by  foreigners ;  thus  he  punished  severely 
any  one  who  propagated  Lutheran  doctrines  among  the  Hasoans.  He  placed,  as 
far  as  possible.  Kussians  iu  tho  leading  positions. 

He  did  all  this  with  as  much  haste  as  if  he  wanted  to  leave  nothing  for  his 
successors  to  do,  or  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  his  xefonna  would  be  reversed  and 
his  Ru-sinii '  l>roiio;1it  back  to  the  old  Vuirbarism.  Nor  was  this  anticipation  alto- 
gether ^'roundk'ss  ;  fur  iu  spile  of  his  iron  rule  and  unparalleled  energy  lio  had  his 
enemies ;  he  liad  not  by  any  means  conquered  the  darkness.  The  party  of  Old 
Rusaia  still  lived ;  they  crept  away  like  reptiles  when  a  sunbeam  strikes  into  their 
lurking  place.  "  Unhappily  ho  stands  alone  with  his  dozeu  workers  while  mil- 
lions block  tho  war,"  wrote  the  enlightened  Pososhkof,  peasant  nnd  merchant  at 
once  (p.  577),  in  his  book  on  "  Poverty  and  Wealth."  The  people,  the  body  of 
<dlcialB,  the  cleigy»  the  Boyars,  and  in  &ct  bis  own  relations,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  reforms.  Wlien  I'etcr  came  back  in  1698  from  his  travels,  a  story  was 
current  that  it  was  not  tl»e  Ciar,  but  a  stranger,  while  the  real  Czar  bad  been 
rolb'd  into  the  sea  in  a  barrel  by  the  Germans.  Thft  priests  announced  the 
approach  of  Antichrist,  and  since,  according  to  a  prophecy,  Antichrist  was  to  be 
bom  in  adnltoiy,  it  was  said  that  Pater's  moAer,  the  second  wifo  of  Alexej,  was 
the  false  virgin,  the  adulteress.  Insulting  notioea  were  posted  on  the  walls.  The 
rlergy  werp  pspecially  dangerous,  since,  being  unpleasantly  disturbed  in  their 
lioke  far  mente  by  Peter,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  innovations. 
The  patriaich  of  Moscow  declared  that  shaven  beards  were  unworthy  of  men ;  a 
beardless  man  resembled  an  animal  European  dms  was  stigmatised  as  the 
badge  of  unchristian  views.  Foreigners  were  always  in  such  danger  that  Peter 
had  to  protect  them.  A  physician,  Bremburg,  wa.s  almost  murdered  Ijecause  a 
skeleton  had  been  seen  in  his  posse.ssion.  Whenever  tires  broke  out  foreigners 
were  not  infrequently  the  victims.  On  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  Strelits 
corps  a  massacre  of  all  foreigners  had  been  planned.  It  was  intended  to  de-troy 
the  German  quarter  and  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  <"7^r.  If  he  had  ntjt  inter- 
vened at  the  very  first  with  severity  and  courage,  a  general  revolution  would 
have  broken  out 

The  victories  of  Azov  and  Poltawa  contributed  largely  to  strengthm  Fetei's 

government  Nevertheless  he  was  called  upon  to  suppress  numerous  risings  of 
the  Cossacks  and  different  bands  as  well  as  the  rebellions  of  various  individuals. 
How  far  the  clergy  were  to  blame  for  these  insurrections  cannot  at  this  distance 
of  time  be  ascertained.  They  even  knew  how  to  aow  opposition  in  his  family. 
Hia  sister,  his  wife  Kudoxia  Lopuchin,  and  even  his  son  Alexej,  wm  unfriendly 
to  his  reforms  and  therefore  to  him.  That  wa.s  the  greatest  sorrow  to  Peter.  He 
sent  his  wife  in  1698  to  a  convent,  but  her  cell  became  the  centre  of  all  the 
machinations  against  him.  He  tried  vainly  to  guide  his  sou's  steps  into  another 
patiL  Even  the  threat  to  exdnde  him  from  the  throne  proved  unavailing.  While 
he  was  on  his  travels  Alexej  fled  in  1717  to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  Charlotte 
of  Brunswick,  at  Vienna.  I'lit  Peter  sent  secret  agents  after  him.  They  found 
him  at  Sant'  Elmo,  near  Naples.  He  was  induced  to  return  home,  and  his  father 
sat  stenily  in  judgment  over  him.  He  forced  Alexej,  at  a  meeting  of  notables  in 
the  Kremlin,  to  renounce  the  throne  (February  14,  1718).  He  then  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  tortured.  The  Czarevitch  was  found  dead  tbeia 
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on  July  7.  Peter  the  Great,  iu  excess  of  zeal,  had  thought  himself  bound  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  son  on  the  altar  of  his  conntry. 

He  clearly  saw  from  which  side  ihe  grcuiesL  danger  ihreaLeiied  his  immense 
ynak :  it  was  the  Ghuieh ;  and  he  therefore  soon  determined  to  limit  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  On  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Adrian,  the  enemy  of  his  reforms, 
in  1700,  he  did  not  again  fill  the  vacant  chair  (p.  525),  but  nominated  Stephan 
Javorsky  (p.  578;  as  vioe-patriarch.  In  1721  he  definitely  abolished  the  office 
of  Patriaich,  and  appointed  a  synod  of  bishops  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senate^  he  placed  at  its  head  a  Procurator- 
General,  who  was  nftnn  a  soldier,  to  represent  the  Czar.  In  the  (.diet  which 
announced  this  chau-^e  the  Czar  stated  that  "  the  common  people  cannot  grasp  the 
ditiVr«Mii  e  between  the  highest  spiritual  and  secular  power,  and  imagine  that  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Church  is  a  second  sovere^,  who  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  supe- 
rior, of  the  Czar."  He  advised  the  bishops  to  avoid  display  and  pride,  and  t^)  forbid 
men  prostrating  themselves  before  them.  Every  bishop  was  to  set  up  a  school  in 
his  palace.  Peter  also  looked  into  the  monastic  question,  and  forbade  any  one  to 
enter  a  convent  before  the  age  of  thirty.  He  ordered  the  monks  to  learn  a  trade. 
He  did  not  venture  to  confiscate  the  monastic  revenues,  although  the  monast^es 
had  piled  up  immense  wealth,  and  were  often  merely  incentives  to  idleness  and 
vice.  He  imposed  on  them  also  the  duty  of  keeping  up  schools  and  supporting 
the  destitute.  With  these  exceptions  he  interfered  little  in  religious  questions, 
and  was  thoroughly  tolerant  to  all  denominations. 

It  was  ]ierhape  mainly  from  fear  of  the  excessive  power  of  the  Church  that  he 
retainnd  the  despotic  form  of  government,  and  even  wished  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  Even  Ivan  tlie  Terrible  hud  condescended  to  convene 
provincial  diets  (p.  521);  his  successors  did  the  same;  but  Peter  refused.  His 
ministers  supported  him  in  this.  Stephen  Javorsky  actually  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  txisd  to  give  a  scientific  basis  to  absolutism  (cf.  Vol.  VIII).  Peter 
did  not,  however,  pfo  so  far ;  for  instance,  he  forbade  prostration  Ix'fore  him  and 
servile  modes  of  address.  But  iu  the  question  of  the  royal  title  he  wished  to 
break  with  tradition,  and  assumed  the  style  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  He 
thus  placed  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  Roman  emperor,  since  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  successor  of  the  Byzantine  Ctesars.  He  was  thus  the  first  sov- 
ereign in  Europe  who  no  lonj^fer  acknowledged  the  Itomau  idea  of  world-empire. 
In  order  that  his  reforms  and  those  of  his  heirs  might  not  be  e.\posed  to  an 
attack  deliversd  by  some  crown  prince  of  the  Old  Russian  party,  he  changed  the 
law  of  auccession  in  so  far  that  each  Czar  could  nominate  his  successor. 

A  more  versatile  monarch  can  hardly  b<^  imagined.  Peter  put  his  hand  to 
everything ;  almost  everything  was  due  to  his  own  initiative.  Even  if  he  tried  to 
introduce  the  dvilisatioD  and  morality  of  the  West  into  Russia  by  force,  he  never 
allowed  Russia  to  become  dependent  on  strangras  or  to  be  governed  by  them.  He 
summoned  yonng  Russians  as  well  as  foreigners  to  his  side.  In  Peter's  eyrie, 
as  Pushkin  says  (Vol.  VIII),  there  was  a  wonderful  brood  of  eagleti>:  Alex. 
Menschikov,  who  sprang  from  a  small  family,  became  prince,  field-marshal,  and 
admirsl;  Boris  P.  Scheremetjef,  the  first  marshal  of  Russia,  renowned  for  his 
bravery  and  uprightness,  whose  exploits  were  the  theme  of  folk-songs;  the 
brothers  Demetrius  an<I  ^Fieliail  M.  Coli;':yn,  Feodor  A.  Golovin,  Gavrilo  J. 
(iolovkiu,  Jacob  Vasily,  and  Uregor  Dolgoruky;  the  fiery,  honest,  and  shrewd 
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Pawel  J.  Jagnsinsky,  solicitor-general  of  the  Senate ;  Boris  aud  Alexander  Kura- 
kin  (father  aud  sou),  ambassadors  to  the  European  courts ;  Peter  A.  Tolstoi,  a 
«plendid  diplomat;  Alexej  KxababcS,  the  toMsaier;  Andxej  A.  l&tvjejeT,  et& 
Even  Peter  III  of  Holstein,  the  degenerate  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  said  in 
his  prni^;o  that  he  had  reared  an  enlightened  family  aod  luriushed  the  State  with 
able  general8  and  prominent  oflioials. 

PMer  died  on  the  Sth  of  Febnuuy  <29t1i  Jamutiy  as.).  1725,  batrelj  fifty-thiee 
jears  old,  the  greatest  ef  tbo  Bomanovs,  and  one  of  the  greatest  monarohB  of  any 
nation.  Seldmn  Im?  nfiy  man  employed  his  life  to  more  advantaj^e.  The  new  era 
of  Russia  begins  with  him.  Ue  filled  the  country  with  fresh  and  vigorous  sap, 
biettfchfld  a  new  spirit  into  the  ji^nt  frame  of  the  nfttioii,  and  lejuvuiated  the 
empire.  His  socceaBors  stand  rm  his  shoulders.  The  fomign  diplomato  were  full 
of  wonder  at  his  person.  "  The  Czar  towers  alwvc  every  man  in  his  realm,"  wrote 
the  Danish  ambassador;  "he  is  a  marvel  of  wisdom,  acuteness,  ol^rvatiou, 
promptness,  and  strength."  The  Holstein  chamberlain,  Fr.  Wilh.  v.  Bergholz, 
who  was  in  Russia  1721-1725,  Joh.  Sorb,  seoretaiy  to  the  Austrian  embassy, 
P.  Gordon,  otc,  made  similar  stnt^^monts.  The  CVar's  own  people  honoured  sncU 
services.  The  Senate  bestowed  on  liim  the  title  of  Great  Father  of  his  Country. 
Yet  lie  had  received  a  verj'  defective  aud  old-fashioned  education.  The  electreas 
Bophht  duorlotts  of  Brandenhtng,  after  1701  first  queen  in  Prussia,  admimblf 
described  him:  "He  is  at  once  very  good  and  verj'  bad,"  she  wrote;  "had  he 
enjoyed  a  better  education  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  man."  Tt  is  obvious 
that  sometimes  in  his  exacting  labours  he  acted  over-hastily,  and  that  thus  many 
M  his  oreations  appeared  clumsy  at  first ;  mnoh  also  that  he  planned  was  not 
carried  out,  and  mudi  proved  ephemeral.  Documents  tliat  have  been  quite 
Teceiitly  published  give  m  a  irliinp??*  into  the  indefatigablenoss  and  variety  of  his 
labours,  and  into  his  capacity  for  carrying  a  matter  through.  The  documents  for 
the  history  of  his  reign  ere  not  yet  completely  acoessible,  nor  has  any  exhaust" 
ive  life  of  Feter  been  written  owing  to  the  mass  of  materials.  But  with  the 
lapsp  of  time  hi.^  true  greatne.ss  has  been  more  fullv  lealisetl.  In  days  of  distress 
his  disciples  wept  at  Ids  grave,  aud  folk-songs  called  on  him  to  rise  from  tho 
tomb.  Voltaire  wrote  a  "History  o!  Russia  under  Feter  the  Great"  Aotioch 
Ksntemir  (1709-1744 ;  son  of  the  MoldKviaa  Hospodar  mentioiied  on  page  S61) 
Bad  Pttshkin  have  glorified  him  in  their  poetiy. 


C.  Thb  Last  Thrxe-quastrks  of  thb  EroHTCKimr  Okntpby 

(a)  From  Cnthcrine  I  to  Elizahdh.  —  It  was  a  mi.-^fortune  for  tho  empire  that 
Peter  the  Great  died  without  having  nominated  ins  succesdur,  not  merely  because 
%  civil  war  might  easily  have  arisen,  but  because  this  inseonrity  grew  into  a 
ttttlady  which  endured  for  a  whole  century,  occasioning  great  dimgera  to  the 
empire.  Almost  all  tlie  relations  of  Peter,  his  second  wife,  Catherine  I,  his  nieces, 
his  daughters,  and  his  grandsons  grasped  at  the  sceptre.  After  1598  almost  every 
ehange  «f  soveieiguty  from  the  end  of  the  siztoenth  to  the  boginniag  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  e£fiftcted  fcj  a  wnp  ^iM;  and  how  many  Chars  died  a 
natural  death? 

Peter  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  Catherine,  a  Lithuanian  of  low  origin. 
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tllitefly  because  she  hn  1  -  n  mucli  credit  both  with  the  army  and  \rith  the  official 
rla'^t-it^  l,v  wise  bribery  of  the  Grand  Vizier  in  ilie  crisis  nn  the  Prnth  (1711).  Sh*; 
<iesiguat€d  Peter  II,  grandson  of  Peter  and  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexcj,  as  her 
successor.  She  died  in  1727,  and  he  on  the  9th  of  February,  1730.  The  throne 
ma  then  held  by  the  army,  especially  by  the  gnaxda.  Thus  in  1730  the  niece  of 
Peter,  the  ducliL'ss  of  Courland,  Annn  Ivanovna,  the  second  daughter  of  his 
brothRT  and  co-Czur  Ivan,  came  to  tlic  tlirone,  and  in  1740  Ivan  VI  Antonovitch 
of  Brunswick-Bevern,  a  grandson  of  i'eter,  with  his  mother,  Auna  Leopoldovna,  as 
vegent  Sut  these  k^r  were  deposed  in  the  course  of  the  next  yean,  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  third  daughter  (born  in  1709,  and  therefore  illegitimate)  of  Peter,  monnted 
the  throne,  which  she  occupied  until  her  doath  in  1762.  After  her,  the  ifrandson 
of  Peter  the  Great  by  his  second  daughter,  Aiuie  uf  Hulstein-Guthorp,  came  to  the 
throne  as  Feter  III,  but  was  foieed  to  abdicate  afto*  six  m(mths»  and  finally,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1762,  was  murdered  by  AL^xej  Orlov  at  the  country  house  of 
Kopsha.  TTis  wife,  Sophia  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  mounted  the  throne  as  Catherine  IT. 
She  was  followed  in  179t)  by  her  son  Paul  I,  w  hu  was  forcibly  put  out  of  the  way  on 
the  23d  of  Maroh,  1801  (ef.  the  accompanying  genealogical  table, "  The  Bomanor- 
Holstoin  Family  "). 

During  this  reign  of  tt^rror  v.irions  proton dnr?  to  the  throne  camR  forward,  as 
Peter  III,  Ivan  VI,  Paul  1,  and  so  on,  —  a  peculiarity  of  Russian  history  and  an 
Attendant  phenomenon  of  the  «mpn  (FHai.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the 
-eonrse  of  the  eighteenth  century  women  mostly  guide  the  fates  of  Russia,  while 
the  men  ctinnot  hold  their  own,  l»iit  usually  died  violent  flcaths.  Peter's  si??tcr 
Sophia  had  been  the  tirst  to  sit  on  the  throne,  at  first  as  regent;  she  wished 
to  be  proclaimed  sole  ruler.  She  allowed  herself  more  liberty  of  movement  than 
lier  'brother  Peter  would  have  liked,  and  in  this  way  pared  the  way  for  other 
"women  to  the  throne,  hitherto  an  unprecedented  event  in  Russia.  The  respect 
f('It  for  Petr-r  T  was  ?o  intense  nnd  psTmaTient  that  his  second  wife  was  able 
to  succeed  him  at  once.  Catherine  I  was  the  first  absolute  mistress  of  Russia. 
The  Baskolntkl  alone,  true  to  their  tradition,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  her 
and  preferred  to  suffer  death. 

With  the  women  cnme  also  the  power  of  favourites,  of  whom  some,  micb  as 
£mst  Johann  Biihren  (Biron),  the  favourite  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  behavud  detiantly, 
«nd  treated  the  whole  nation  with  contempt ;  some  even  were  desirous  of  mount- 
ing the  throne  themselves,  such  as  Alexander  D.  Menschikov,  who  immediately, 
after  the  di  ath  of  Catherine  I,  l)etrothed  his  daughter  Maria  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1727,  to  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Peter  II),  and  wished  to  marry  his  son  Alexander 
to  the  lotbn'B  sister;  in  writing  to  the  young  Czar  Pieter  II  he  signed  himself 
*your  father,"  and  ordered  the  members  of  his  family  to  be  inserted  in  the  alma- 
nac with  those  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the  names  of  his  dfinpliters  to  be 
recited  in  the  church  prayers.  Ale.xej  G,  liasumovsky.  who  was  secretly  betrothed 
to  Elizabeth,  became  count  (17-14),  field-marshal,  and  master  of  the  hunt;  Grig- 
ory  Orlov,  ennobled  in  1762,  "  the  handsomest  man  in  the  ttarth,**  wished  to 
marry  Catherine  11,  and  became  in  1762  an  ancestor  of  Count  Bobrinsky,  It  waa 
tk  shaiDeleas  state  of  things.  The  parties  at  court  were  fi^htinfi  one  arjainst  the 
other  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  If  one  party  came  to  the 
lielm,  it  wreaked  ita  fury  veoklessly  oft  tibe  outgoing  party.  The  defeated  wera 
lieheaded ;  if  mercy  was  ahown  them  from  the  ^inborn  goodness"  of  Ae  'Caurhi^ 
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their  hands  were  lopped  off,  tlieir  tongues  and  oars  cut  off,  their  property  config- 
cate»l,  and  they  were  sent  to  Siberia.  Thus  a  series  of  able  men  were  killed  iu 
barbarous  party  feuds.  The  hatred  against  foreigners  was  revived,  and  foreiga 
officers  w«re  murdered  from  "  patriotism." 

The  new  constitutional  changes  were  usually  due  to  the  favourites;  an  attempt 
.  was  made  in  them  to  limit  the  power  of  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  councillors  of 
the  crown.  After  the  death  of  the  last  llomanov  (1730)  the  "High  Privy  Coun- 
cil" resolved  to  utilise  the  situation  in  order  to  obtain  ^ pacta  eonventa**  (p.  543) 
for  the  nobility.  The  Dolgoi  uky  and  (iolizyn  accordingly  offered  the  crown  to 
the  fcjiuile  d(?scen(lants  of  Ivan  V,  wliu  stood  farther  from  the  throne,  in  the  well- 
fduiid  d  untici[iaLiMii  tliat  they  would  more  easily  accept  terms.  Anna  Ivanovna 
uctuuUy  signed  the  demands  laid  before  her  to  the  effect  that  the  Higli  Council 
should  consist  of  eight  members;  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  ooSptation,  and 
tiiat  the  COUOidl  should  be  summoned  for  all  imperial  affairs,  so  that  without  ita 
con5!('nt  no  decision  couM  hf  taken  as  tn  peace  and  war,  nor  any  new  taxes  levied  ; 
tliat  no  ottices  from  the  highest  downwards  might  be  conferred,  nor  any  crown 
property  alienated  without  its  approbation,  nor  any  member  of  the  nobility  pun- 
ish^ witliout  its  judicial  cognisance.  Anna  further  miglu  neither  marry  nor  nomi- 
nate" lier  Rucresfjor  without  the  approval  of  the  cuuncil.  Thus  in  1730  the  Russian 
Privy  ( "duiu-illnri  (ieiuaiuletl  all  at  once  that  wiiich  the  Polish  noliility  only  obtained 
in  tlie  cuur^  of  centuries.  Possibly,  too,  the  Swedish  liiksrad  liad  supplied  them 
with  a  model  But  the  text  of  the  capitulations  which  we  have  quoted  shows 
that  the  Bussians  were  tyros  in  such  matters.  Men  would  not  tolerate  too  sudden 
innovations,  especially  when  the  body  of  Boyars  and  ]^rie.sts  was  intended  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  few  persons.  The  Russian  nation  feared  the  domination 
of  the  high  nobility  mofe  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar.  WheOi  therefore,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  a  general  assembly  of  the  States  was  summoned  and  the  capito> 
lation  was  read  out,  there  was  no  one,  so  Bishoji  Tiieophau  Procopovitch  tell ;  ir\ 
amonf^  those  present  who  did  not  tremble  from  head  to  foot  when  he  heard  the 
document.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  many  uthers  presented  the  empress 
with  petitions  against  the  new  oonstitution,  and  the  oflBcers  of  the  guard  cried: 
"We  do  not  wish  that  laws  shall  be  dictated  to  the  empress;  she  ought  to  have 
the  same  ri»;hts  as  her  predecessors."  Anna,  as  might  be  expected,  then  carried 
out  a  coup  d'itat  to  secure  the  crown,  Eussia  was  not  yet  rijie  for  a  more  liberal 
constitution.  Despotism,  in  fact,  now  struck  deeper  roots,  since  it  had,  as  it  w«re» 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people. 

In  other  respects  the  rule  of  the  Russian  empresses,  with  the  exception  of 
Catherine  II,  was  thoroughly  had.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  ^'reatest  lican- 
tiousness  prevailed  at  the  court,  and  that  some  empresses,  like  Catherine  I  and 
Elizabeth,  were  addicted  to  drink,  they  achieved  nothing  of  note  by  their  foreign 
policy,  although  they  all  governed  in  the  spirit  of  Peter,  and  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  Elizabeth,  at  the  advice  of  her  favourite,  Ivan  J.  Schuvalov» 
founded  tije  University  at  Moscow  in  1755  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1758.  Cyril  Basumovsky  wished  to  establish  a  university 
at  Batuiin  in  the  Ukraine.  Ilia  learned  Privy  Goimeillor  Teplof  said,  with  justice* 
of  these  foundations:  "The  Academy  is  without  academicians,  the  University 
without  students,  the  rules  are  not  followed;  an  irremediable  confusion  prevails 
everywhere."   This  confusion  was  apparent  in  foreign  policy  no  less  than  iu  home 
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affairs.  The  influence  of  fnreirrners  now  made  itself  felt  in  a  harsh  manner. 
Uuder  Anna  the  German  influence  was  predominant ;  the  Russians  were  treated 
with  contempt.  Anna  regarded  herself  as  a  foreigner,  and  ridiculed  the  Kussiau 
nobility  and  all  that  was  RuasiaQ  in  an  nnaeemly  {ashion.  She  chose  her  court 
ff M  lis  by  preference  from  among  the  Russian  nobles ;  even  princesses  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  whippings,  to  crow  like  hens,  sit  on  nests  of  eg^js,  otc.  Under 
Elizabeth  French  fashions  were  the  vogue,  and  were  equally  exaggerated.  The 
foreign  policy  waa  shaped  to  suit  this  movement.  The  greatest  victories,  such 
as  that  won  in  alliance  with  Laudon  in  1759  at  Kunersdorf  (Vol.  VII,  p.  540) 
were  not  made  full  use  of.  Pfjlicy  was  guided  by  ^icntiment  rather  than  by  regard 
for  the  public  welfare.  Some  advantages  had  been  obtained  againat  Turkey  (see 
map  on  p.  575),  but  at  an  excessive  price. 

(6)  Catherine  II.  —  At  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  thara  then 

came  to  cotirt  Johanna  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt-Zi  rbst,  a  prinoes«?  of  (iottorp,  con- 
nected thruugh  Anna  Fetrovua  with  the  Komauovti,  together  with  her  daughter 
Sophia  Augusta  Frederica.  She  succeeded  in  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  heir 
to  the  throne  Peter  Tedorovitch  (September  1, 1745).  Sophia  had  already  adopted 
the  Orthodox  religion  in  1744,  and  took  the  name  of  Catherine  Alexejevna ;  she 
became  afterwards  the  great  empress  Catherine  II.  Henself  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  woman,  of  great  iutellectual  powers,  she  could  uut  but  overshadow 
her  husband,  who  possessed  limited  abilities  and  had  been  indifferently  educated 
When  she  was  only  fifteen  she  read  Plato.  Cieero,  and  oth»  clasaica.  She  studied 
later  the  new  French  literature,  especially  the  Encyclopfiedists.  Thus,  besides 
d'Alembert  and  others  she  read  the  passionately  admired  Montesquieu,  whose 
writings  ahe  "  pillaged,"  and  called  his  *  Esprit  des  Lois  **  the  monarch's  breviary ; 
"it  I  were  Pope,"  she  said,  "I  would  canonise  him."  She  kept  up  a  vigoroua 
correspondence  with  Voltaire:  "the  ancients  would  have  ranked  him  among 
the  gods,"  she  wrote  of  him.  She  "bought"  l)idcrot.'s  library  for  tiftcen  thousand 
livreii,  but  ou  the  condition  that  he  managed  it  for  her  during  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
a  high  salary.   She  was  alao  familiar  with  the  literatures  of  England  and  Spain. 

Her  gifts  and  accompUahments  were  balanced  by  her  licentiousness,  in  which 
she  surpassed  her  predeccs-'ors.  Nevertheless,  the  fortunes  of  Kussia  tofsk  a  turn 
for  tiie  better  when  she  mounted  the  throne  in  July  9,  1762,  having  deposed  her 
husband  by  force.  This  able  woman  soon  probed  the  most  complicated  questions. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  escape  her  notiee  that  the  future  of  Russia  depended  on 
the  establishment  of  connections  with  the  West.  It  was  a  great  stroke  of  good 
fortune  for  the  Russian  nation  that  in  her  person  a  ruler  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment who,  as  Peter  the  Great  formerly,  in  the  great  struggle  between  reaction 
I  and  progress  definitely  placed  herself  on  the  side  of  progress.  She  possessed  not 
;  only  the  will  to  do  something  for  the  elevation  of  culture,  but  knew  how  to  set  the 
machinery  of  reform  in  motion  with  undeniable  skill  and  intelligence.  Her  power- 
ful mind  had  long  contemplated  varituis  sehemesof  reform.  She  found  a  coadjutor 
in  the  equally  intellectual  and  beautiful  princess  Catherine  Romauovna  Woronzov- 
Baahkov,  the  moat  accomplished  Russian  woman  of  her  time,  who^  as  she  said* 
was  willing  to  mount  the  scaffold  for  her  mistress.  She  did  Catherine  great  ser- 
vice in  the  deposition  of  Peter  III.  The  French  were  the  models  for  Catherine  in 
culture  as  well  as  in  immorality  \  but  she  did  not  imitate  them  to  a  slavish  or 
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valgar  degree.  As  she  always  rcmniucrl  n  sorerGi<jn  in  her  attitude  t<:i\var(is  her 
favouritea,  so  slic  always  iiiaiiitairied  her  dignity  among  the  foreiq^ers  from  whom 
ishe  learnt.  She  knew  how  to  strike  the  happy  raeao,  and  did  not  go  to  extremes, 
«8  Annft  and  Elkabetb  did,  <nr  lier  husband  Peter  III,  who  had  deified  the  Pros- 
«!a]l  king  Frederick  the  Great  to  an  absvird  decree.  Besides  IVench  she  also 
brought  Gf>rriians  iu  her  emirt,  especiallj  natives  of  the  Baltic  prOTinoe8»  in  which 
the  best  schools  were  to  be  found. 

Above  all,  she  allowed  the  French  philosophy  of  enlightanment  to  influence 
Iter  mind.  Worshipping  the  views  of  the  Encyclopsedists  she  was  filled  with  the 
lofty  thought  of  making  her  people  hap]iy.  She  thought  of  no  less  a  scheme 
than  thp  abolition  of  serfdom.  "  Freedom,  thou  soul  of  all  things,"  she  wrote, 
without  thee  all  is  dead;  I  wish  to  have  obedience  to  laws,  but  no  slaves." 
Steeped  in  these  ideals  she  desired  to  inaugurate  her  reign  with  a  modem  ood& 
■She  therefore  resolved  to  summon  a  legislative  assembly,  on  the  model  of  the  old 
French  estates,  from  the  whole  of  Ru«sin,  and  worlced  for  some  years  with  great 
diligence  and  acuteness  at  a  draft  scheme  for  its  constitution,  which  testified  to 
her  liberal  views.  She  wrote,  "  the  nation  is  not  for  the  rnler,  but  the  ruler  for 
the  nation.  The  equality  of  the  citizens  consists  in  their  only  having  to  oh^  the 
law;  freedom  is  the  right  to  do  everything  that  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law." 
She  condemned  religious  persecutions  and  every  form  of  intolerance.  Voltaire 
expressed  bis  astonishment  to  her.  Even  Frederick  the  Great  could  not  find 
words  enough  to  celebrate  the  anthoTess*  the  "ftrst  woman  who  came  forward  as  a 
legislator.  The  l^[ia]ative  assembly  was  snmmoned  in  the  year  1706.  It  con- 
sisted of  representative  1  of  all  classes  and  rares  in  the  empire,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  persons.  There  were  to  be  seen  senators,  officials,  soldiers,  members  of 
the  synod,  citizens,  peasants,  Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Laffs,  Samoyedes,  Germans,  and 
Tdes.  Every  member  was  Tequired  to  he  firovided  wilSi  an  anthonsatton  from  at 
least  five  of  his  electors,  and  received  a  medallion  bearing  the  likeiicss  of  Cath- 
erine and  the  inscription,  "  Fnr  the  happine's  of  one  aud  all,  T>eeemlier  14,  1766." 
All  members  were  declared  inviolable  for  the  period  of  their  sittings,  and  exempt 
for  ever  from  all  corporal  punishments.  She  wrote  to  Yoltaxre,  "  I  thin'k  th A 
■you  would  be  pleased  with  an  as.sembly  in  which  the  Orthodox  believer  site 
bntwren  the  heretic  and  the  Moslem,  all  three  listen  to  the  speceh  of  an  idolater, 
and  then  the  four  of  them  come  to  an  nnanimnaf  npinion."  This  assembly,  owing 
to  its  composition,  was  naturally  unfitted  for  legislative  work.  In  the  middle  of 
«n  earnest  discnssion  over  the  rights  of  citizens  m  towns,  one  member  taUced 
about  hygiene,  and  another  recommended  a  remedy  against  frost  bite.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  two  hundred  f^it tings  or  more  which  the  assembly  held,  a  number  of 
questions  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  resolutions  wliich  were  formulated  are  of 
the  higlhest  interest  Owing  presnmably  to  flie  Turkish  war,  Catherine  dissolved 
the  assemibly  on  December  18,  1768;  only  the  special  committees  oontinned  in 
force  tmtil  Decpmber  4,  1774.  f^hc  empha«;ised  at  any  rate  in  a  ukase  the  belief 
that  the  proeeedings  had  diffused  light  and  learning  over  the  whole  realm.  Tlie 
question  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  had  also  been  touched  upon  in  the  assembly ; 
•even  some  nohles  among  the  deputies  were  in  favour  off  it.  Count  Pfeter  B. 
Scheremetjet,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  IBo  free  from  prejudiee  that  he 
had  married  a  serf,  declared  his  readiness  to  emancipate  them  all.  But  on  the 
whole  the  llussian  nobility  were  not  inclined  to  release  their  "souls";  for  that 
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would  have  meftnt  economic  ruin  for  moat  of  them.    Many  were  full  of  olaas 

prejudict^s.  The  poet  Alox^nder  Sumarokov  expressed  their  xiew  wlum  he  says, 
'"Thi;  ]H'a.sant  IS  as  fitted  for  sorfdom  as  the  house  d^g  for  the  chain  or  the  canary 
for  tlie  cage." 

Catherine  hendf  honestly  desiied  the  complete,  hut  gradual,  abolition  of  eerf- 
4ofm,and  energetically  advocated  its  amelioration.  She  severely  punished  penons 
who  were  denounced  to  lier  for  tiieir  iiihnmant'  treatment  of  ecrfs.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  very  complicated,  for  serfdom  had  a  political  basis.  Its  beginning  lies  in 
the  Tartar  age,  when  the  Knssian  petty  princes,  who  were  also  the  chief  tax 
collectors  of  the  Tartar  Khans  (pi  466),  were  obliged  to  raise  the  Tartar  impoetB 
together  witli  their  own,  and  for  this  object  to  intruduce  a  new  system  of  fiscal 
group«?.  The  increased  demands  on  thp  array  and  revptnie  mused  by  continual 
wars  compelled  the  Muscovite  Grand  Dukes  above  all  to  look  for  means  with 
irhioh  tAitj  could  enforce  the  military  duties  of  the  nobility  and  the  taxes  and 
servioeB  of  the  peasantry.  A  suitable  machinery  was  found  in  the  well*proved 
system  of  fiscal  groups  with  common  rc;;ponsibility,  so  that  the  government  rould 
not  touch  each  separate  individual  immediately,  but  only  through  the  body  of 
rate-payers.  The  same  method  was  applied  to  the  uobiUty  to  bring  them  into 
touch  with  military  servioe  by  the  creation  of  "diirtticte  of  nobility,"  in  whi^  an 
c^ladczik  elected  from  amongst  the  nobles  fixed  the  amount  and  value  of  the  mili- 
tar}'  service  which  each  of  the  "district  nobles"  had  to  render.  As  a  reward  for 
the  service  the  prince  handed  over  to  the  nobles  crown  lands  with  the  resident 
fieeeante,  whoee  numbers  constituted  the  real  value  of  the  lands.  The  nobles 
naturally  could  only  discharge  their  <)Vilj<^'atioiis  to  the  state  if  the  peasants 
remained  on  the  soil  and  tiiltivatrd  it;  if  these  left  their  part  of  the  country, 
•the  lands  which  they  deserted  had  no  further  value.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
military  service  might  be  secured,  and  tlie  land  tax  (plough-tax),  and,  after 
fister  the  Greats  the  hearth-tax  of  poll-tax,  might  not  he  diminished,  the 
peasants'  right  of  moving  their  domicile  required  to  be  checked.  At  first  it 
was  only  reatrictfld.  Foodor  Ivanovitch,  1592  and  1597,  then  Boris  Godunov, 
1601  and  16U2,  tjchuskij,  1607,  and  Peter  the  Great,  frequently  occupied 
themselves  with  this  problem.  First  of  all,  em^ratioa  was  rendered  diffioult, 
then  it  was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  "Ooating  element"  of  the  p<^uUfcioni 
•was  permanently  riveted  to  tht;  sml.  The  pnwpr  of  the  lord  t  >  ■  r  his  serf  thus 
was  strengthened,  and  the  state  did  not  interfere  in  their  mutual  relations.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  prisoji,  fetters,  and  neck-irons  were  to  be  found  in  a 
oonntiy  house.  This  patriarchal  jurisdtetion  was  not  limited  by  any  le|^  con- 
ditions, except  that  the  death  penalty  was  forbidden.  The  peasaztts,  however, 
always  endured  tliis  burden  in  the  knowledge  that  their  fervices  were  rendered 
^lirectly  to  the  state  as  payment  for  the  officials  performing  military  and  other 
verrices;  that  is,  the  nobility.  But  when  Peter  lit  in  1762  released  the  nobles 
from  the  obligation  to  serve  the  etate,  on  the  grounds  that  love  for  the  sovereign 
and  zeal  for  tlie  f^ervice  of  the  state  were  so  nnivcrsa!  ihut  it  no  Ifjnfror  appeared 
necessar}'  to  maititain  tliose  compulsory  mejisurt's,  a  ^'nat  agitation  was  roused 
among  the  jieasants,  for  they  believed  that  on  their  side  they  were  released  from 
all  obligations  to  the  nobility.  A  responsive  quiver  was  felt  tiuroughout  tlie 
«mpire ;  even  the  disturbances  in  the  Ukraine  of  the  year,  1767-1768,  were  influ- 
«noed  by  it  For  the  first  time  the  peasants  were  everoome  by  mistrust  of  the 
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nobles,  whom  thcr  accused  of  keepiug  them  in  slavery  in  defiance  of  the  Czar's 
will  This  idea  came  more  promineutly  forward  under  Alexander  11,  and  has  not 
lieen  entirely  dissipated  to-daj. 

Catherine  would  certainly  ]iav«  lightened  the  yoke  of  serfdom.  But  on  the 
one  hand  the  sDliitinn  nf  tliis  question  was  then  fnr  too  difficult;  on  the  other 
hand  she  had  just  been  diverted  from  tliat  idea  by  the  barbarism  of  ilie  empire^ 
and  altered  her  views  surprisingly  in  176S.  Instead  of  alleviatiug  the  lot  of 
the  peasants,  die  extraded  the  preiogatives  of  the  landownms,  conceded  to  them 
the  most  cxtrnsive  jurisdiction,  forbade  the  peasants  to  impeach  tht'ir  lords,  and 
allowed  the  lords  to  !«end  their  serfs  to  Siberia,  Catherine,  who  erased  the  word 
rah  (slave)  from  the  liussiuu  dictionary,  reduced  to  serfdom  a  million  and  a  half 
peasants  in  Uttle  Russia  (ct  above,  p,  562).  The  sangninaiy  revolt  of  the  Ukraine 
peasants  under  Gonta  and  Selisnjak  in  1767-1768,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  was  being  disrus^cd,  completely  destroyed  the  Czarina's 
pleasure  in  reforms,  since  she  was  indignant  at  the  cruelties  perpetrated  there, 
and  she  entixely  changed  her  attitude,  as  the  dangerous  and  sanguinary  rebellion 
of  Pugatchef  fully  occupied  her  attentkm.  Although  the  Kussian  nobility  in  the 
bulk  was  hardly  worth  more  than  the  peasantry,  yet  it  helped  tlit?  stale  to  keep 
the  savage  peasantry  in  clieck,  and  might  be  regarded  therefore  as  part  of  the  state 
machinery.  Ckth«rine'8  liberal  notions  received  a  sdll  ruder  shock  when,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  French  Eevolution,  that  very  people,  for  whose  welfare  and  freedom 
men  had  written  and  toiled  indefatigably,  perpetrated  hideous  atrocities.  Gonta, 
Selisnjak,  and  the  Jacobins,  Umani  and  the  storm  of  the  Bastile,  ^ve  her  much 
food  for  meditaUcm.  Her  opmion  was  that  the  people  did  not  deserve  liberty. 
Then  her  reactionary  efforts  began.  She  destroyed  sodalistie  books  and  ordered 
their  authors  to  be  watehed  and  their  correspondence  opened.  She  broke  off 
relations  with  France,  banished  all  Frenchmen  who  were  supporters  of  the  Hevo- 
Intiott.  and  received  the  imigris  with  open  arms.  Catherine  did  not,  however, 
entirely  sacrifice  her  liberal  ideas ;  the  pmaants  were  only  temporarily  in  disfavour 
with  lier.  She  gave  the  nobility  a  sort  of  constitution  according  to  districts  ;  to 
the  towns  self-government  and  private  jurisdiction,  and  special  privileges  to  the 
merchants.  Tlie  nobility  at  that  period  enjoyed  her  peculiar  favour.  Site  thougiit 
the  king^s  cause  was  the  nobles'  cause ;  no  nobility,  no  monarch. 

Although  Catherine  would  not  abolish  scrfdnm,  she  was  at  least  trying  to 
prepare  for  its  abolition.  She  saw  that  the  culture  of  the  nation  must  first  be 
raised,  before  its  condition  was  ameitorated,  and  she  threw  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  task  of  raising  the  standard  of  schools  and  education.  In  this  effort  die 
was  much  helped  by  Ivan  J.  Bctzkoy,  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  Like  Peter 
the  Great,  she  founded  schools,  academies  of  science  and  art,  and  educational 
establishments.  There  was  room,  for  example,  for  some  hundreds  of  well-burn 
girls  in  the  Smolna  convent,  and  the  immense  educational  institute  {wospytat- 
^nfff  dm)  for  destitute  children  ronsed  the  admiration  of  Napoleon  I.  She  com- 
missioned Diderot  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  a  system  of  secondary  schools.  Hut, 
unlike  Peter  the  Great,  she  contemplated  the  education  of  the  masses,  and,  there* 
fore,  set  more  thoroughly  to  work.  She  not  only,  in  1775,  ordered  the  '*  colleges 
of  general  supervision"  in  the  separate  governments  to  provide  for  the  foundation 
of  schools  in  every  large  town,  and  in  1781  built  in  Petersburg;  seven  schouls 
containing  one  class  only,  which  immediately  received  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
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six  flcholAfs,  but  also  nominated,  in  1782ia  apecaal  committee  for  tbe  establiahment 
of  national  schools.  At  the  head  of  the  commission,  it  is  true,  was  placed  Peter 
Savadovskij,  who  in  spite  of  his  learniDg  was  very  indolent,  but  he  had  efficient 
scholars  at  his  side,  among  them  the  "  Illyrian "  school-director  Theodor  vou 
Jankovics  sent  hj  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  in  1782,  who  elaborated  a  new  cur- 
riculum and  wrote  text-books.  The  Russian  Kosodavlef  published  twenty-eight 
.schiiol-books.  These  were  modest  beginnings;  no  village  school  had  yet  been 
erect*Ml  But  the  National  School  Ordinance  of  Aiij^iist  5,  1786,  made  scliool 
refurm  obligatory  ou  the  whole  uf  Kussia.  The  French  educational  system  was 
the  empress's  ideal  in  this;  the  empwor  Joseph,  whom  she  had  met  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  1780,  in  Mohilef  (p.  170)  influenced  her  in  this  direction,  since 
he  too  was  under  the  spell  of  the  French  enliVhtenment.  At  the  -advice  of  the 
princess  Daahkov,  Catherine  founded  iu  1783,  on  the  model  of  the  French,  a 
Xnaauin  AoKlemj,  whwh  wae  intrusted  with  the  dnty  ci  **  drawing  up  rules  for 
orthography,  preparing  a  Russian  grammar  and  prosody,  and  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  Russian  histor}*."  Tlic  Russian  Aeadeniy  stood,  therefore,  independ- 
ently by  the  side  of  the  Academy  uf  Sciences,  whose  director  was  also  the  princpsg 
from  1783-179G ;  the  former  was  incorporated  iu  the  latter  as  a  second  division 
aa  recently  as  1855.  The  Russian  Academy  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  Russian 
dictionary.  The  princess  Dashkov  edited  three  h  tti  rs ;  the  empress  composed  an 
appendix  to  the  flr.'^t  volume.  Both  a<  ademies  performed  meritorious  services  in 
elevating  ttie  progress  of  science  in  Kussia. 

Catherine's  literary  activity  bad  many  phases.  When  Princess  Dashkov  in 
1783-1785  published'*  the  Companion"  (Ssobessjednik  or  "Conversational  Guide 
for  Friends  of  Russian  Literature  ")  the  empress  composed  for  it  some  anonymous 
sketches  of  a  satirical  character.  She  also  wrote  treatises,  tales,  and  plays.  Thus 
she  glorihed  in  "  Uleg  "  the  first  campaign  of  the  Russians  against  CSonatantinople ; 
her  court  bandmaster  Quiseppe  Sarti  composed  chorasee  for  this  piece.  In  the 
pieoe  called  ** Gore-bogatyr **  or  the  "Hero  of  Misfortunes**  she  ridiculed  Qusta" 
vns  III  of  Sweden  (Giambatti^ta  Martini  set  the  work  to  music).  Other  works 
from  her  pen  are  "The  Siberian  Shamans,"  "Deceivers"  "The  Blinded  "  "  Woe  for 
the  Times."  For  her  grandsons  Alexander  and  CoastauLiue  she  wrote  "The 
Giandmother^s  Alphabet^**  and  **  The  Library,"  which  was  prmted  in  Bedin.  She 
collected  linguistic  notes,  spent  time  On  archieology  and  mythology,  and  extracted 
chronicles.  She  was  fund  of  histor}',  especially  Russian.  "  Xo  history  supplies 
better  and  greater  men  than  ours ;  I  love  it  to  infatuation,"  she  wrote  to  Diderot. 
An  imperishable  monument  of  her  genius  is  to  be  found  in  haa  numerous  letters, 
whi<di  testify  to  her  grace,  her  good  breeding,  her  g»»t  intellect  and  literary  talent, 
as  well  as  to  her  .s^parklinf;  wit  and  sensibility.  She  wrote  with  equal  facilitv 
(though,  it  must  be  owned,  with  equal  incorrectness)  in  Russian,  (lernum,  and 
French.  Her  French  letters,  according  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  Abb<^  Jean  Siiirein 
Kanry,  surpassed  even  those  of  Voltaire.  For  music  alone  she  had  no  talent. 
She  commissioned  many  translators  and  paid  them  well,  as  Peter  tlie  Great  bad 
formerly  done.  As  a  patroness  of  JffUe.i  ItKn-s  she  brou^^ht  distinguished  poets, 
artists,  philosophers,  and  scholars  to  her  court,  at  which  a  high  intellectual  tone 
prevailed.  Many  famous  contemporaries  visited  her  tiieie,  auioug  them  Voltaire 
and  Diderot  With  Baron  Melehior  Grimm  (1723'1807)  she  once  conversed  fw 
seven  houn  without  interruption  on  seientifie  questions.  He  was  her  art  and  .lit* 
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erary  agent  in  France,  and  bought  for  her  books,  works  of  art,  and  collections. 
Voltaire  was  her  intellectual  model  Liberal  and  tasteful,  shn  adorned  and 
enriched  Sl  Petersburg  with  works  of  art  and  splendid  buildings  of  eveiy  sort. 
She  loved  brilliance  and  a  luxury  hitherto  unknown  in  liussia. 

She  also  patroDiaed  the  Riissian  scholais  and  poets.  Even  ia  her  day,  Rtiaaiatt 
literature  shoved  a  list  of  famous  names ;  the  Rttsaian  drama  was  created  at  this 
time.  The  empres??  had  a  great  share  in  rousing  the  self-con ?ciniisne«s  of  the 
nation.  Although  a  German  pnncess  by  birth,  she  felt  herself  a  Kussian.  She 
wA  in  jest  to  tiie  physiciao  who  opened  one  of  her  veins,  "That  is  bettev;  the 
last  drop  of  German  blood  is  gone."  The  Russian  party  might  have  seen  that  it 
was  possible  to  a  n'fornier  and  remain  a  true  TJns'^iari.  A  number  of  Ilu.ssian 
newspapers  sprung  up,  and  the  national  literature  of  Rus.sia  now  iluwcd  in  a  bn)ad 
stream.  In  short,  the  culture  of  Ka^t  Kurupe  rose,  at  least  iu  the  higher  eiruW 
of  society,  to  heighte  of  which  the  most  sanguine  had  never  dreamed.  It  wa» 
ako  greatly  to  the  hooonr  of  Catherine  that  she  employed  the  Church  in  tdl» 
cause  of  culture.  She  compli'ted  a  step,  on  which  Peter  tlie  Great  did  not  venture^ 
namely,  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  o£  the  Church.  The  Russian  mouast^ies 
were  enormously  wealthy.  They  bad  been  spared  even  by  the  Tartars,  and  their 
pcoperty  had  grown  from  century  to  century.  The  number  of  their  membcra 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  ;  the  Convent  at  Troizko -Sergiev,  at  Moscow 
alone,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Catherine  now  appointed  a  board, 
which  placed  all  Church  estates  under  one  govermuenu  The  convents  received 
for  every  male  member  a  rouble  and  a  half ;  from  the  surplus,  schools,  hospitals^ 
and  other  charitable  institutions  were  to  be  erected. 

Catlierine  divided  the  T?us<ian  state  into  districts,  in  order  to  improve  the 
administration  and  facilitate  supervision,  and  thus  created  forty  governments. 
During  her  reign  large  tracts  of  land  wers  settled,  mostly  with  colonists  from  the 
Weet,  among  them  many  Germans.  The  number  of  the  population  oC  the  king« 
dom  rose  under  her  to  forty  millions,  which  was  due  not  only  to  the  colonisation 
and  incorporation  of  various  regions,  but  also  to  the  circumstancL'  that  she  paid 
attention  to  public  sanitation  and  among  other  things  introduced  vaccination. 
She  founded  many  towns,  aevetal  of  whi(^  bear  her  name  (Jekat6iinpdar,=sgTadr 
=  slav),  constructed,  like  Peter,  canals  and  roads,  and  promoted  taade  tad 
industrie"?. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Russia  that  through  the  advocacy  of  her  great  Czarinn  the 
warming  rays  of  Western  culture  shone  on  her  longer  than  formerly  under  Peter 
the  Great  For  the  military  strength  and  political  influence  of  Russia  grew  witih- 
the  progress  of  her  civilization.  In  spite  of  the  great  services  of  CatJieriue  we 
must  not  forget  that  she  only  built  on  the  foundation  which  Peter  T  had  laid, 
Peter  the  Great  had  roused  Kussia  from  a  secular  apathy,  and  his  ttisk  was  the 
greater.  He  did  almost  everything  himself.  CBtherine  worked  mainly  through 
her  statestnen-;  her  greatest  gift  was  her  knack  of  gatliering  splendid  men  round 
lier.  She  was  aware  of  this,  and  just  enough  to  admit  it  openly  and  to  give  the 
precedence  to  Peter  the  Great.  When  the  French  artist  Maur.  fit.  Falconet  at  her 
command  after  1766  e.xecuted  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  in  honour  of  him,  she 
placed  the  inscription  on  it:  "Ekaterina  wtoiaja  Bstru  Fierwomn"  (The  Seeond 
to  the  First). 

It  8he>  did  good  service  in  the  domain  of  culture,  her  political  and  militaiy. 
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BHiOCesses  (pp.  583-585)  were  eqnaUy  ^Teat.  IIltu  too  she  was  favoured  by  fortune 
in  so  far  that  the  neighbouring  empires  of  Sweden,  Pnlaml,  Prussia,  and  Turkey 
were  partly  weak,  partly  decaying.  iShe  knew  how  to  make  full  use  of  this  favour- 
able position  of  politics  aud  to  extend  the  fruotiers  of  the  empire  more  widely 
than  had  been  the  case  ainoe  the  days  of  Ivan  IV. 

Her  favourites  were  to  some  extent  lughly  gifted  men,  to  whose  8ii{^ftstk>ik 
Catherine  may  have  been  indcViterl  for  many  an  act,  ascribed  to  her  own  invent- 
ive powers;  they  were  as  capable  iu  the  held  as  in  the  works  of  peace.  The 
poeition  of  lover  was  then  aiinost  xegazded  as  a  court  appointment  and  cost  the 
Russian  stat*'  many  millions.  There  were  the  brothers  Orlov,  especially  Gregory^ 
Alexander  Vassiltselnkov,  Crrrjnry  Potemkin,  P-  *^  r  Snvndovski,  Tvnn  Rimsky- 
Korssakof,  Ivan  J.  lJmiirijev-.Mamuni»\ ,  Plutoii  Miloise.  It  is  perbaps  an  excuse 
for  Catherine's  weaknesses  and  seusualiiy  tlial  iu  her  da^s  such  conduct  was  um- 
venaL  But  while  other  sovereigns  were  taken  up  with  sensuality,  she  worked 
indefatigably ;  from  early  morning  until  kite  into  the  night  she  attended  to  the 
business  of  the  empire.  No  wearines*?  ever  came  over  her  eye  or  hand  ;  she  wrote 
and  read  without  stint  "  I  have  been  working  for  some  time  like  a  horse,"  she 
wrote  once  to  Grimm,  "and  my  secretaries  no  longer  ara  suffident;  I  mast 
increase  their  numbers.  I  nm  a  mere  scribbler.  Never  have  I  written  so  muck" 
And  again  slinrtly  l>efore  lier  death  she  wrote,  "  Even  in  sleep  I  am  composing 
loni^  chapters."  Her  jKM^ple  readily  forgave  her  any  failings  in  view  of  her  ser- 
vices ,  they  regarded  her  us  a  mother,  and  gave  her  the  title  '  (Jatherine  the  Greats 
mother  of  the  eonntry."  She  only  assnmed  the  last  title.  Even  ftneignem 
admired  her.  She  won  the  high  esteem  of  Count  Qigaat,  the  French  ambassador 
at  her  court ;  the  intellectual  and  witty  Karl  Prince  von  Ligne  was  charmed  by 
her  conversation.  Grimm  called  Petersbuig  the  capital  oi  glory  and  iouaor- 
tality,  and  Voltaire^  who  dubbed  Catherine  the  Seminuni  d  the  Nor^  wxote» 
"Ceet  du  Nord  aujouid'hui,  que  nous  vient  In  lumi&ie.'* 


P.  Progress  and  I^eaction  in  ihk  Nineteenth  Century 

(a)  From  Paul  I  to  Nicholas  L  —  Tlio  struggle  between  prngrcss  and  reac- 
tion, between  light  and  darkness  in  JKussia  was  far  from  being  ended.  Paul  I, 
son  and  successor  of  Catherine,  a  stem  and  gloomy  ruler,  held  quite  different 
views  from  his  mother.  Enlightenment  and  liberty  weie  to  him  synonymous 
with  revolution ;  his  most  pressing  duty  was  to  bar  the  frontier  of  his  empire 
against  Western  Europe,  lie  forbade  the  introduction  of  books  from  the  West, 
did  not  welcome  foreigners  into  the  country,  recalled  the  Russians  who  were 
tiavelling,  supervised  the  press  and  the  thesiane,  and  expunged  from  the  official 
language  the  words  socieU  and  citoyeiu  In  order  to  increase  the  xespeot  paid  to 
the  crown  he  ordered  that  carriages  should  ptop  when  he  passed  by ;  men  and 
women  were  bound  to  fall  on  their  knees,  in  dirt  or  in  snow.  The  follow- 
ing saying  was  put  into  his  mouth,  "  There  is  no  honourable  person  in  Russia 
ezcsiit  fbs  man  with  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  that  so  long  only  as  I  am  speak- 
ing with  him."  He  and  his  contemporary  the  emperor  Francis  of  Austria  were 
the  champions*  of  reaction  in  Europe.  He  had  not  been  the  favourite  of  his 
n^otheri  she  would  gladly  have  passed  him  over  and  raised  his  sous  at  once  to 
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the  throne.  She  had  takeu  the  best  steps  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her 
two  grandsons,  Alexander  aud  Coostantine;  when  Diderot  refused  the  task, 
YtMSrit  Laharpe  (1754-1838)  undertook  tlie  duty.  If  Paul  had  tmces  in  Iiim  of 
Alexoj  Pctrovitch,  his  suns  were  once  more  liberally  inclined.  As  an  Mita^Mittt 
to  his  mother,  he  treaUnl  her  fnvourites  harshly.  After  1796  he  became  a  reac- 
tionary, a  tyrant  capable  of  anything,  and  he  was  liable  to  tits  of  insanity.  These 
were,  perhap«,  the  chief  cavees  of  the  coa^piracy  formed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Snglish  amitassador.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  Count  Punin,  and  Admiral  de 
Ribas.  Paul  fell  a  victim  to  it  in  the  night  of  the  23d  (11)  to  24th  (12)  Jdaxch, 
1801. 

His  son  Alexander  I  reigned  at  first  in  a  fiheral  spirit,  and  surrounited  himself 
jrilh.  men  of  the  same  views ;  among  them  his  secretary  of  state,  Michael  Sper- 

anskij,  was  ronspiruon.s.  Magnanimous  plans  were  propo^t'd,  aud  tlie  emperor 
himself  s\)oke  of  the  burden  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  There  was  a  wish  to  intru* 
duce  reforms  on  the  English  model,  or,  as  Speranskij  suggested,  in  imitation  of  the 
Fteneh  constitution.  F^ple  talked,  as  datherine  had  once  done,  of  "  the  rights  of 
the  sulije  ts,  and  the  duty  of  the  government,"  and  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom ;  and 
a  sum  of  a  million  roul)h'«  yearly  was  laid  aside  in  order  to  buy  estates  witli  serfs 
for  the  crown.  The  Gt^rmaa  uoUilily  of  Ksthouia,  Couriand,  and  Livonia  took  the 
first  step  by  the  emancipation  of  the  I«ttic  and  Ethonian  aerCs.  The  coercive 
measures  were  repealed,  the  frontier  Opmedt  the  "  Secret  Chancery  "  as  well  a.s 
corporal  punishment  for  nobles,  citizens,  priests,  nnd  church  officials  abolished. 
Schools  and  universities  were  founded,  and  the  empire  was  divided  into  six  edu- 
cational dtstriets.  In  place  of  the  old  boards  dating  from  the  days  of  Peter,  real 
ministries  and  a  Oouncil  of  State  were  created  for  the  first  time. 

Alexander  thu3  reigned  "  according  to  the  principles  and  after  the  heart  of 
Catherine  "  until  1812,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  views.  The  enemies  of  free- 
dom, the  Ohnidt  onoe  more  at  Aeir  head,  strained  every  nerve  to  overthrow 
Speianski)  and  restore  the  old  order  of  things.  Even  the  great  historian  Kikolaj 
Karainsin  recommended  serfd'im  and  antorracy  in  his  memoir  on  "  Ancient  and 
Modern  Russia."  Othei^  ako  recommended  the  same  policy.  Speranskij  was 
overthrown  from  a  "  wounded  feeling  of  disappointed  inclination  ; "  Count  Alexej 
Aiaktshejev,  an  apostle  of  slavery,  as  an  all-powerful  favourite,  guided  the 
afihirs  of  government  Alexander  himself  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  Mett^rnich  ;  ho  became  the  founder  of  tlie  Holy  Alliance  (Vol.  VIII),  and 
visited  the  Congresses  at  Carlsbad,  Laibach,  and  Verona;  in  short,  he  became 
a  reactionary,  if  not  at  hear^  at  least  in  act.  A  sort  of  religious  melancholy 
seized  him.  In  Paris  he  frequented  circles  which  were  devoted  to  mysticism. 
The  terrible  ravages  and  tmspeakalile  misfortune  which  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  strengthened  this  feeling.  The  government  of  Russia  mean- 
while was  conducted  in  the  senee  of  tiie  Holy  Alliance.  Sciences,  even  medicine 
and  astronomy,  were  adapted  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible ;  the  earth  was  not 
adinittf'1  to  mnvp  around  the  sun.  But  the  opposition  to  tlie  government  now 
streugtheued.  On  the  one  hand  the  ettorts  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Catherine 
and  Alexander  himself  in  the  cause  of  civilization  had  not  been  wasted ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  wars  of  liberation,  which  led  the  Russian  armies  westward,  brought 
the  Russian  nation  into  closer  relations  with  the  West.  Xot  merely  the  onicers, 
who  came  back  to  their  homes  in  1815  as  thorough  free-thinkers,  but  even 
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the  privates  returned  influenced  by  these  views.  And  just  as  in  the  West  secret 
societies  were  fonned,  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  (YoL  VIII),  so  there  arose  in  Rnssia  aeciet  leagues,  for  example  the 
"  Soci^ti  occulto,"  which  was  divided  aher  1820  into  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  leug^iies ;  the  programme,  mainly  of  an  economic  nature,  liad  as  lis  goal 

'  the  emancipation  of  Kussia.  If  Alexander  in  his  latter  days  complamed  of  the 
iogntitiide  of  men,  he  was  right  as  re^rds  Buns^  No  govemment  was  more 
liberal  than  his  at  first  He  had  only  been  deterred,  like  his  grandmother,  by  the 
6Xperiencc!5  which  he  was  fated  to  undergo  among  his  own  people. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  I  (at  Taganrog,  ou  L>ecembLr  1,  1825  )  Cousum- 
tine  as  the  elder  brother  would  have  had  the  next  claim  to  the  throne,  had  lie  nuc 
fbrmally  renounced  it  in  1820  and  1822,  in  <»der  to  be  able  to  manry  a  Polish 
countes.^,  Johanna  Grudzinska.  The  idea  that  Nichulris  had  learnt  nothing  of 
this  before  tlie  memorable  December  flays  of  the  year  1825  is  no  longer  tenable 
after  the  fresh  materials  collected  by  Tli.  Schiemann  ("  The  Murder  of  Paul  and 
the  Accession  of  Nicholas  1"  Borlia,  1002).  The  homage  paid  by  the  younger 
brother  to  Coustantine,  who  was  staying  in  Warsaw,  was  a  rash  act  chiefly  due  to 
Count  Miloradovitch,  the  militar}'  governor-general  of  St.  Petersburg  at  that 
time,  and  it  cost  trouble  enough  to  cancel  it  in  the  days  between  the  9th  and  the 
24th  December,  1825.  There  is  accordingly  no  need  to  suppose  noble  contest  of 
magnanimity  between  the  two  brothers.  But  the  idea  of  freedom  had  already 
struck  root  so  deeply  under  Alexander  I,  that  llie  supporters  nf  a  Constitution, 
who  bad  been  secretly  organised  since  181b,  especially  in  the  corps  of  officers, 
wished  to  use  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  liberal-minded  Constantine  on  the 
throne.  The  rumour  was  spread  that  Constantiue's  rennnciatioo  was  only  ficti- 
tious; that  he  was  being  kept  a  prisoner  at  Warsaw.  The  troops  shouted  "  Long 
live  Constantine ! "  and  when  the  cry  "  Long  live  the  Constitution  ! "  mingled  with 
it,  the  troops  thought  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Constantine. 

NicholftB  I  <»ushed  the  lebdlion  on  the  26th  of  December,  1826,  with  great 
firnines.s.  Several  "  Dccalirists "  were  executed  and  many  exiled.  Possibly  that 
was  oue  of  ih"  reasons  why  Nicholas  was  throughout  his  whole  reign  a  sworn 
enemy  of  popular  hberty.  A  man  of  iron  strength  of  character  and  energy,  he 
was,  with  his  immense  stature  and  commanding  presence,  the  personification  of 
absolutism.  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  his 
great  position  threw  upon  him,  and  he  dt-votcd  all  his  powers  to  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  His  hrst  attention  was  given  to  the  publication  of  the  legal  code.  His 
g^emment  aimed  at  "stopping  the  rotation  of  the  earth,"  as  Lamartine  aptly 
puts  itk  He  recognised  no  peoples  or  nations,  only  cabinets  and  States.  The 
press  was  therefore  once  more  gagged,  printing-olfices  were  watched  and  schools 
were  placed  under  strict  supervision.  The  government's  mistrust  of  education 
was  so  gfeat  that  all  kcture  conrsM  on  philosophy  were  intrusted  to  the  clergy. 

.  Even  the  Church  was  watched,  and  the  emperor'^s  adjutant,  Protassov,  a  general 
of  hns'?ars,  was  attacht'd  to  tlie  Holy  Synod  as  Procurator-General,  and  for  twenty 
years  conducted  the  business  of  the  Church  on  a  military  system.  But  the  move- 
ment towards  civilization  and  liberty  did  not  luil  to  huve  some  influence  even  on 
this  iron  despot;  for  he  advocated  ^rongbout  his  whole  life  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, and  allowed  even  the  peasants  to  acquire  property.  And  when  in  1863  ha 
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brouglit  upon  himself  the  Crimean  War,  and  VRs  defeated,  the  conTiction  dawned 
upon  him  that  his  aulocratic  fystpm  was  doomed  to  fail.  The  peculatinn  in  the 
am/,  the  venality  of  the  otliciul<<,  and  the  ignorance  ot  the  masses  ouce  more 
wen  causes  odF  an  uomitigated  d^at  But  NicholM  would  sooner  have  ^ded 
than  change  his  system,  sttioe  he  lieM  tfas  miataken  Mlea  that  no  bmmi  of  -fhii-^tfT 
will  Juodify  Iiis  view«. 

The  iiiisory  w  hich  the  Lriineati  War  entailed  on  Russia  and  the  disillusions  of 
the  people  were  vented  in  public  manifestations  against  the  government.  Public 
opinion  then  for  the  irst  time  awoke  in  Russia  and,  as  a  powerful  member  «f  the 
State,  raised  its  voice  8!^aiust  the  rulers  both  on  and  by  the  tfasone.  Since  the 
newspapers  were  watched  by  the  censor,  various  manifestoes  were  disseminated 
in  manuscript.  The  voice  ot  the  people  could  no  longer  be  ao  easily  suppressed. 
Literature  also  had  in  these  dajs  been  widely  developed  ia  spite  of  the  strictness 
of  the  government 

(h)  Jiussia  since  Ale.raivder  II.  —  The  collappe  of  the  system  of  Nicholas  was 
followed  by  the  liberal  rule  of  his  sou  Alexander  II.  lie  uas  the  first  ruler  u£ 
Bussia  since  1698  who  was  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  fatiiem  in  psace.  His 
father,  wlio  had  felt  in  his  own  case  the  want  of  a  \iwA  education,  procured  the 
best  teachers  f'lr  hi«i  son,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Kussia  that  the  celebrated  poet 
Shukovsky  directed  the  training  of  Alexander  and  tilled  his  soul  with  philan- 
thropic impulses.  Alexander  saw  clearly  the  defects  of  his  piedeceeaor,  but  aJbo 
understood  that  a  thorongh  reform  was  only  poesible  after  the  abolitiion  of  aerf- 
dom,  and  he  tlien^fure  Tr-solutely  set  himself  to  carry  this  out.  He  was  spurred 
on  by  the  example  of  the  neit;hboiirin<;  empire  of  Austria,  where  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  had  been  earriud  out  in  1781 ;  the  better  class  of  Ruaiiiaus  had  long 
felt  it  to  be  a  disgrace  -to  their  country  that  slaveiy  still  flourished  ^fter&  It  was 
necessary  to  go  cautiously  to  work,  and  above  all  to  win  the  nobili^  for  the  cause. 
The  Czar  therefore  acted  in  a  wise  and  noble  manner  when  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  nobles  should  take  the  work  of  emancipatiug  the  serfs  into  their  own 
hands.  There  were,  however,  only  a  few  who  pledged  th^nselvM  to  the  Car's 
idea.  Among  these  were  the  conscientious  Kostovsof  Levschin,  who  prepared  an 
historical  accouut  of  serfdom  in  Russia  {Krepoitnoje  prairo),  and  the  indefatigable 
Sergej  St.  Lanskoy  and  Tshevskin.  The  Grand  Duke  Const>autine  entered  on 
that  plan  with  great  enthusiasm ;  the  Grand  Buchess  Hekae  Favlovna  emanci- 
pated in  the  serfs  of  the  eetatee  comprised  in  her  appanage.  All  were  uaani* 
nnous  on  the  question  of  emancipation,  only  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  as 
previously  under  Catherine  II,  on  tlie  point  whetlier  tlio  land  should  be  given  to 
the  peasants  as  freehold.  A  secret  committee  was  appointed  by  tlie  emperor. 
Since  this  did  not  make  any  prepress  with  its  labours,  a  higher  board,  known  as 
the  Chief  Cktmmission,  met,  composed  of  m<npe  tnuAworthy  memben.  But  even 
yet  the  opposition  was  too  strong.  Its  leader,  Prince  Alexej  Orlov,  a.s?iertod  that 
he  would  rather  cut  off  his  hand  than  sign  the  charter  of  emancipatiou.  l-inaily 
a  Supreme  Commission  was  appointed ;  this,  being  vigorously  supported  by  the 
whole  press,  finally  completed  the  work.  The  imperial  reacnpt  of  Kerch  8, 1861, 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  on  private  eatates  and  of  the  domestic 
slaves.  By  this  edict  more  than  twenty-three  millions  received  their  liberty. 
The  peasants  were  req^uired  merely  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  holdings. 
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iHueh  now  IjeoaiiiB  their  property.  Tbe  rejoicings  d  the  people  wam  boimdleie. 
Wherever  the  Czar  appeared  he  vras  gceetod  and  cheered  as  the  liberator.  la  the 

rear  1864  lie  cniam  ipated  also  the  peasants  in  Poliind  and  Transraucasia,  and 
in  186ti  the  peasants  on  the  imperial  dauiesues,  and  restricted  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment. 

!Nmr  lot  (he  firrt  tine  Inxther  wionaa  eould  be  earned  onft.  The  jndiciil  ays- 
tern  was  separated  from  the  executive  and  reoiganieed,  trial  by  jury  was  intro- 
duced and  tln!  tiTxation  regulated.  The  ecouoniic  condition  and  the  productive 
power  of  the  empire  increased  rapidly.  Ihe  Czar,  as  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered, even  thought  aerioualy  of  gmatiog  a  oenatitiitkaial  goveniiaent;  hk 
untimely  MtftMinttion  ^veventod  him  fiom  carrying  out  his  echeme.  He  gave 
tbe  povrrnments  a  sort  of  autonomy,  and  cstaldished  in  every  district  an  inde- 
]ien(lfntiy  elected  district  diet,  and  a  pruvmcial  diet  (Zenistvo)  above  that  ia 
every  government.    I  niversal  conscription  was  now  introduced. 

It  was  now  posaible  to  take  serious  steps  toward  spreading  culture  among  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  out  of  a  budgLt  of  4^,670,171  roubles  in  1867  only 
7,255^14  had  been  applied  to  ediicaLiunal  purposes.  But  the  figures  gradually 
rose,  and  thousands  of  schools  were  founded.  On  the  wliole,  even  in  the  depart- 
iHHaA  off  poblk  edoeation  a  more  libefal  Rpirit  prevailed.  In  the  year  1863  a 
liberal  statute  was  passed  for  the  univertdtiea.  liussia  had  seldom  had  a  mom 
philanthropic  monarcli.  And  yet  the  life  of  tliis  Czar,  wlioso  motto  was  "  Jus- 
tice, light,  and  fre.eiloni,"  was  frequently  attempted.  Just  as  the  rustic  population 
of  the  Uiissiau  proviuueB  furnishes  Uie  best  imaginable  material  for  new  rehgious 
aecta,  ao  the  half-edueated  world  of  Boesia  is  a  fertile  soil  for  every  sort  of  "great 
ideas.*  The  students  e8])eeially,  who  were  scrupulously  prevented  fnom  reoeir- 
in^  a  ponnd,  intellectual  discipline,  were  often  led  astray  by  senseless  oppreBKion 
and  still  more  senseless  reforms.  The  Czar,  while  in  the  imperial  summer  gar< 
^m,  was  shot  at  by  a  student^  Demefcriua  (April  16.  Ii86€).  Alexander  did  not 
%Oaw  this  to  divert  him  frota  the  path  <k  reform.  On  June  6,  1867,  a  Bole, 
Anton  Beresovsky,  aimed  at  him,  although  he  had  bestowed  benefits  on  the  Poles. 
The  folly  t4  such  inox|>erienced  youths  was  outdone  by  the  brutality  of  the 
police,  which  provoked  the  greatest  indignation.  Nihilist  societies  with  wide-> 
•spread  branchea  were  founded  at  home  and  abroad.  Secret  newspapers  were 
]>ul<li.shed,  terrorism  was  preached,  new  assassinations  wen  attempted,  untfl 
finally  the  C^^ar  was  blown  to  pieees  fay  a  bomb  thrown  nnder  his  carriage 
<Maroh  13,  1881). 

It  was  a  great  blow  for  the  free-thinking  party,  for  the  supporters  of  despot- 
iaat  and  brute  fbroe  were  right  when  they  asaocted  that  the  pec^Ie  did  not  yet 

know  the  proper  iise  of  liberty.  The  representatives  of  this  naotioQary  move* 
Tnent,  Ivan  Aksakov  the  Slavophil  and  Michail  Katkof,  ac^juired  more  iirfluenee, 
tisx>ecially  since  they  bad  been  able  to  impress  on  the  educated  sections  of  the 
people  tiie  idea  that  absolutism*  orthodoxy,  and  many  barbarous  customs  of  the 
•people,  which  it  was  proposed  to  eradicate,  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Russian, 
and  in  fact  of  Slavonic,  life.  Wljcn,  tlierefcre,  Alexander'R  bou,  Alexander  III,  had 
mounted  tlie  throne,  they  became  all  powerful,  more  esjx^cialiy  their  associate 
Ooustautine  Pobiedonostev,  who  has  been  Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Synod 
dttoe  1880.  The  sh^  of  state  was  oaee  moie  stearad  into  the  wntex  <ol  leeetioiL 
It  has  kept  on  this  course  for  the  moat  part  even  under  his  meoeaaor 
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Nicholaa  II,  v  li    has  been  on  the  throne  since  1894  Whether  a  beneficent 

programme  of  r:  f  rm  may  spring  from  the  grievous  dispnt^s  and  leaderless  dis- 
turbances wlucti  the  unhappy  and  always  unpopular  war  with  Japan  (1904> 
1905)  has  conjured  up  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  at  present  more  than  doobtfal 
(December,  1905).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  tiie  Czars,  like  the  Russian 
nation  itself,  have  piteonsly  Cfunplained  of  the  venality  of  the  official  class,  and  a 
whole  literature  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  but  no  one  has  seen  that  the  cor- 
rupliua  of  the  oilicial  clai^  is  ihe  outcome  oi  the  system.  For  so  long  us  the 
ftnthoritiea  start  from  the  idea  that  public  critjciam  of  officials  might  eodaoger 
the  importance  of  the  guverument,  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  improvement 
in  the  state  of  public  life.  Un  the  other  hand,  the  officials  ought  to  receive  higher 
salaries  and  security  of  tenure  ;  an  official  can  hardly  be  trustworthy  and  con- 
aoientioua  in  the  luug  run  unless  he  ie  protected  from  the  caprice  of  his  snpaiois 
and  the  police. 


£.  The  Military  and  Political  Successes  of  Russia  after  1680 

While  the  sum  total  of  the  work  done  by  Russia  in  the  domain  of  culture 
during  her  general  development  was  hardly  sufficient  for  her  own  requirements, 
her  military  and  political  successes  were,  on  the  other  hand,  most  important, 
altiiou^  pnicbaeed     great  saerilioes.  Ilie  Russian  people  had  stubbomfy  sur- 

vived  the  Tartar  terrorism,  had  subdued  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Tartar 
Khanates  of  Kosan  and  Astrakhan,  obtained  possession  of  Siberia,  acquired  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Ukraine,  conquered  under  Peter  the  Great  the  Baltic 
eoast,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  carried  their  arms  to  Persia. 

(a)  TA*  so-called  Oriental  Question.  —  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  were  much  occupied  by  the  Turkish  or  Oriental  question  in 
addition  to  the  destiny  of  Poland.  A  happy  solution  of  this  problem  was  a  vitally 
important  task  for  Russia.  Some  few  years  after  the  great  defeat  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna  (16fi3  ;  s(»e  p.  16.3)  the  victories  of  Eugene  of  Savoy  had  shaken  the 
Turkish  power  to  its  foundations.  As  long  as  a  war  against  the  Porte  seemed  a 
dangevovs  enterprise,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Poland  had  been  forced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it  alone ;  in  fact  tin  y  had  been  sometimes  actually  hindered  \lf  other 
powers.  But  when  after  1718  the  question  of  the  Turkisli  succession  became  one 
of  practical  politics,  all  the  powers  announced  their  interest  in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  caU  the  Eastern  question,  and  thus  Turkey  has  been  as  great  a  bone  of 
contention  as  was  Poland  at  an  earlier  period.  Bussia,  France,  and  England,  who 
hitherto  had  taken  practically  no  share  in  wars  with  Turkey,  now  became  so 
susceptible  on  this  very  point  that  they  thou<jht  they  alone  had  a  right  to  settle 
the  matter. 

Russia  has  been  often  surprised  by  events  at  a  moment  when  she  was  stQl  too 

weak  to  discharge  some  great  task  with  which  she  suddenly  found  herself  con- 
fronted ;  but  then,  after  collecting  all  her  forces,  she  has  often  outdistanced  her 
rivals,  who  had  got  tlie  start.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century,  when 
Poland  and  Austria  dealt  Turkey  such  heavy  blows,  Ruana  was  still  too  unpre- 
pared to  think  of  making  war  upon  the  Sultan.  The  war,  which  she  was  oom« 
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polled  to  wage  for  the  possession  of  the  Ukraine,  ended  in  1681  with  the  inglorious 
peace  of  Bachtachisaarai.  Then  in  1()84  a  joint  embassy  for  Austria  an  1  Poland 
appeared  in  Moscow  to  intluce  the  ('zar  to  occupy  tlie  Crimea,  the  "  right  hand  of 
the  Sultau."  In  168G  John  Sohie^ki  ceded  the  Ukraine  east  of  the  Dnieper  to 
Moeoow,  in  order  to  eeoine  its  co-operation  in  his  plan.  War  against  the  Osmans 
was  then  still  regarded  as  a  holy  war,  to  which  all  Christian  States  ought 
to  feel  themselves  bound  ;  the  fact  that  the  Polish  king  nevertheless  richly 
rewarded  Moscow  for  its  services  shows  that  other  motives  besides  those  of  the 
Crusader  were  brought  into  play.  The  Bnarian  eonrt.  indeed,  promised  in  that 
treaty  to  attack  the  Crimea ;  but  two  expeditions  equipped  for  diat  pnrpose  were 
abortive.  EvtMi  Peter  the  Great  only  succeeded  in  taking  Azov  at  the  second 
attempt  ( IfiOii).  liy  these  campaigus  he  formally  o{)ened  the  series  of  Russian, 
wars  with  Turkey,  just  as  on  the  west  he  was  the  tirst  to  gain  a  firm  footing  ia 
Poland.  MThen  Peter,  a  year  later,  started  on  his  European  joamey.  he  received 
eoogtatulations  on  all  sides,  even  in  Poland.  In  Vienna  the  Jesuit  I^'reiherr 
von  Llldin<j;hauseu  brou;^ht  into  his  sermon  the  words  that  "God  would  give  the 
Czar,  as  the  namesake  of  St.  Peter,  the  keys  to  open  the  Sublime  Porte."  But 
Peter  had  more  important  matters  to  settle  first  It  was  not  until  after  Poltava 
(1709)  that  he  recurred  to  that  idea.  To  dri^e  out  the  Osmans  from  Europe  in 
the  name  of  civilization  became  a  favourite  scheme  of  his  ;  he  saw  many  millions 
of  Christians  of  his  own  faith  pining  under  the  Turkish  yoke  and  fixing  their 
hopes  on  him.  He  was  already  thinking  of  relieving  these  peoples  when  he  sus- 
tained the  reverse  of  1711.  Surrounded  on  the  Pruth,  he  was  compelled  to  res^ 
Asov  and  de.stroy  his  fleet.  Peter  did  not  venture  to  contemplate  a  fourth  war 
against  Turkey. 

Austria  meanwhile  was  still  entangled  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (cf. 
VoL  VII,  p.  49u  f.).  The  Hapsburgs  won,  it  is  true,  whole  regions  by  the  treaty  at 
PoehaieTats  (1718);  but  twenty  years  had  hardly  passed  before  most  of  the  fniita 
of  these  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  were  once  more  lost.  Eussia  filled  the  place  of 
the  now  crippled  Poland.  Soon  after  the  promotion  of  liussia  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom  (1701X  the  growing  hostility  between  Brandenburg  aud  Austria  had 
formed  tiie  polideal  axis  of  Gentral  Europe;  at  the  conferenoes  tii  Vienna  in 
1720  Frederick  William  I  was  already  termed  the  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Hardly  any  other  State  than  Russia  could  be  taken  into  ronsideration  as  an  ally 
against  the  house  of  Hoheuzollern.  The  first  alliance,  therefore,  between  them  was 
concluded  on  August  6,  1726.  The  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  Austria.  The 
Viennese  diplomatists  cautiously  assumed  no  responsibility  towards  Turkey 
except  for  Russian  possessions  in  Europe,  and  succeeded  in  strictly  limiting  their 
obligations  to  their  ally,  while  the  latter  was  pledged  in  general  terms  to  afTord 
assistance  against  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  The  assistance  which  Austria 
voluntarily  extended  to  Russia  on  the  question  of  the  Polish  Succession  was 
possibly  of  mors  value ;  later,  too^  the  friendly  attitude  of  Austria  in  Polish  mat* 
ters  was  highly  useful  to  Russia.  France,  however,  on  the  one  hand  avenged 
herself  for  the  defeaf  of  T^eszczynski  in  the  Polish  election  of  1735  by  Frederick 
Augustus  II  (Augustus  III)  of  Saxony  by  declaring  war  on  Austria,  and  by 
inciting  to  rebellion  the  electors  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate, 
and  on  the  otiier  hand  by  forcing  Tuilc^  into  war  a^inst  Snssia.  Uiged  by 
Aostriai  Boisia  in  1736  sent  for  the  first  time  her  armies  to  the  West*  and 
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rimnlteiieoiiily,  supported  by  Aiiatria* began  a  %var  agninst  the  B»fle»  ate  tfaalied^ 

by  a  treaty  with  Pfrsia,  o;iven  up  the  conqnosts  of  PbIlt.  This  common  action  i» 
the  more  notevrorthy  siDce  from  the  language  of  the  Knasian  and  Austrian  diplo^ 
BietistB  in  Nieaoov  it  wae  deaorly  sbown  that  both  countries  luul  Constentiiiople 

before  their  eyes  as  the  ultimate  coal.  While,  however,  Russia  fought  victori- 
ously b<iLh  agiiiust  Krmice  in  Poland,  and  also  against  Turkey,  Austria  was  beaten 
on  both  tields  of  battle  with  considerable  losses.  la  the  peace  of  Belgrade  of  1739 
Charles  VI  tros  ioreed  to  give  back  Belgrade  and  Ofsova,  with  Servia  and  WaUacbiiU 
Anna  Ivanovna»  howevev,  on  the  Blaek  Sea  a  strip  of  country  between 
Bul;  ami  the  Dniester.  The  influence  of  Austria  henceforth  steadily  (iecHnes  in 
the  .south,  while  Kussian  iidlueiice  rise.s ;  the  viotozjes  of  Prince  £ugen&  in  th» 
end  only  betiehLed  Auistriuu  neighbours. 

It  would  seem  as  if  fear  of  Pmeria  bad  erippkd  all  the  energies  of  Anstvih. 

The  watchword  of  Austrian  diplomacy  was  necessarily  "  Freedom  from  Prussia.'^ 
A  scheme  for  eH'ecting  this  was  soon  prepnred :  it  proposed  the  partition  of 
Prussia.  Sweden  and  France  declared  their  readiness  for  it,  and  Russia  was  \j» 
be  the  main  support.  But  on  May  3»  1740,  Fredertek  the  Great  mounted  tbe 
throne  of  Prussia;  on  Oeteher  20  the  empt  mr  Cliarles  VI  died,  and  by  Decem- 
ber Frederick  wag  in  possession  of  Silesia  (S  ol  VII,  p.  5270,  liavin'.;  stolen  a  march 
on  his  eueaues.  Austiia  was  defeated  in  two  wars.  In  their  terror  the  Austriaa 
diplomatista  allied  themselves  still  mote  closely  with  Rossia  in  the  new  tnaty 
of  June  2,  1741).  Attempts  were  made  in  every  possible  way  to  lirin;^  hoiM  tO» 
Ivu.ssia  tlie  cotivictioii  tluit  Prussia  was  danf^erous  buth  parties.  The  advantage- 
lay  again  on  the  side  of  Austria ;  Russia  was  pledged  to  send  her  sixty  thousand 
auxiliaries  should  the  position  become  critical  And  it  was  only  because  Frederick 
had  miulted  the  empress  Elisabeth  by  a.  disparaging  xemaiic  that  the  latter  bad  on 
her  part  a  cause  for  fi<i;htini^. 

Notwithstandirifj;  that  Ku.'isian  armies  several  times  defeated  tlie  Prus.sian  king 
(ivunersdurf,  AugUisl  12,  17o9)  or  his  generals,  the  opiiiiuu  gained  ground  in  St^ 
Fetersbnig  that  Russia  was  only  picking  the  eheetnuts  out  of  tb»fire  for  Auttiiftp 
and  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  Polish  affairs  without  Prussia.  Tl» 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  driven  to  this  view  by  the  Eastern  policy  of  Atis- 
tria»  In  the  eighteenth  century  Aostria  possessed  uo  statesman  of  tirst  rank  , 
efCB  the  mnoh-lauded  Kausits  leaDy  accomplisbed  nothing  (ct  VoL  Vllr 
p.  527).  Confusion  and  hollow  phrases  mark  the  slylerof  the  Austrian  memoisa 
of  that  af^e.  Since  the  Congress  of  Niemirov  and  the  peace  of  BelLirade  envioua 
glances  had  been  turned  on  Russia.  The  mediocre  diplomatists  of  Vienna 
tikottght  that  Buasia  would  help  to  ciiiah  Pmeria  and  x^ild  the  power  of  Aastria 
in  the  West  without  interfering  with  Turkey  in  ntum.  Thia  absence  of  any  defi^ 
nite  plan  wearied  and  exasperated  two  northern  court.'?.  Not  to  mention  Peter  II, 
who  was  an  unqualified  admirer  of  Frederick,  even  the  ctxd-headed  Catherine  II 
came  to  an.  understanding  with  Frederick  as  to  all  the  essential  questions  of 
the  Coieign  policT^  of  both  eountries  (the  *'  treaty  for  mutual  defence "  of  Apitt  11» 
1764). 

France  now,  as  in  the  year  fmmed  a  flame  in  the  East,  since  she  ^\r^p<l 

the  Porte  to  a  war  against  Rus^iia  waii  tiie  intention  of  diverting  the  latter  troni 
Ftoland.  Xaunita  probably  had  a  hand  in  the  matter;  ba  was  oonvinoed  thait 
Boasia  wis  not  in  a  poaition  to  o|fegr  lesietaitee,  and  that  be  thna  would  cheaply 
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get  rid  of  the  danger  threatened  from  that  quarter.  But  the  very  opposite 
result  followed.  Alexander  M.  Goliz}'ii  with  thirty  thousand  men  defeated  the 
Giaad  Vizier  Mohammed  Emin  wiUi  his  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  1769  at 
Gkotiii  on  the  Dnieater,  smI  ooeupied  Moldavia  and  Wallaebia;  Peter  Kmnjiinzov 
aimilailj  with  a  few  thonaand  tioops  drfeated  one  hundred  thousand  Tartars  on 
the  La^c,  and  then  with  seventeen  thousand  beat  the  Grand  Vizier  liiinself  with 
one  hundred  and  hity  thousand  men  on  the  Kaghul.  Vasilij  Dolgonikij  con- 
quered almost  the  whole  Crimea  (1771),  after  Alexej  Orlov  on  July  16, 1770,  had 
aniiibURbed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  hailxrar  of  TsbeBfame  (p^  169).  Besaaiabii^ 
iOQie  pert  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  few  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  conquered- 
The  panic  at  Constantinople  knew  no  bounds.  Even  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  the 
greatest  bewilderment  prevailed.  Kussia,  it  was  feared,  would  conquer  Turkey 
single  banded.  The  Prussians  now  wera  acceptable  to  Kaunitz,  and,  witb  the 
approval  of  Emperor  Joseph  11,  he  paved 'the  way  for  an  understanding  with 
Frederick.  He  also  concluded  a  secret  treaty  on  July  7,  1771,  wiLh  Turkey, 
which  was,  however,  repudiated  by  Maria  Thensa.  But  he  did  not  wish  deiioitelj 
to  abandon  the  old  alliance  with  liussia. 

iVedsriek  the  Great  began  to  feel  anxhms  abont  the  rapid  growth  of  RQ8iiB& 
power.  A  avitable  pressure  eiceiCed  at  this  fitting  opporlnnity,  when  the  Russian 
State,  on  account  of  Austria,  was  dependent  on  the  friendly  nouLrality  of  Prussia, 
promised  mecess;  after  the  brilhanc  victories  of  tl^e  Kussians  he  saw  that  some 
enkigsment  o!  his  empire  was  a  political  neces&ity  m  order  to  preserve  the  bal- 
anea  ol  power.  In  Poland  alone  was  there  any  possibility  of  acquiring  some 
enclaves,  wliich  could  be  permanently  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  empire. 
The  Prussian  king  therefore  asserted  that  he  required  some  ]-arts  of  it  A  com- 
plete annexation  of  Poland,  such  as  I'eter  I  had  contemplated  for  his  son  Alezeji 
was  abandeaed  by  Catherine  II,  who  had  too  great  interests  at  stake  in  the  South-, 
and  was  eempelled  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  two  other  neighbours,  rnisis 
made  the  proposal,  Austria  took  Zips  (p.  40*))  with  waiting  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  other  courts,  autl  Kussia  put  the  seal  to  it  Thus  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  was  arruuged  on  August  5, 1772.  The  lion's  share,  the  rest  of  Livonia 
and  White  Russia  (Witebskr  Mstisiav,  half  Poioek,  and  districts  on  the  Dirieper)» 
with  1.800,000  inhabitants  fell  to  Russia. 

Russia,  after  soothinfr  the  pnlitiral  conscience  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  could 
now,  strengthened  by  Polish  territory',  follow  out  her  southern  aims  with  greater 
energy.  Fron  this  aspect  we  can  nndefstand  the  arraBgeuieiit  of  her  flBvouahle 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  condkMtod  on  July  21,  1~7  ;  at  Kutshuk-Kainardje  (near 
Silistria).  Turkey  was  compelled  to  recofTni-^  •  tli  independence  of  the  Tartars  in 
the  Kuban  country,  on  the  Bug,  and  in  the  Crimea.  Russia  received  Azov  oa  the 
Don,  Kinbura  on  the  Dniester,  and  all  fortified  places  in  the  Crimea;  besides 
tbetr  the*rigbt  of  saitiiig  in  all  Tinkish  walen,  and  the  protectomte  over  all 
Orthodox  Christians  in  the  East  were  secured  to  Russia.  The  severance  of  the 
Tartars  from  Turkey  rendered  it  easier  for  Russia  to  sulxlue  them,  and  the  protec- 
torate over  the  Orthodox  Christians  allowed  her  to  interfere  at  any  time  in  the 
politieail  afEuM  ef  Turkey.  By  the  first  stipnktlon  the  loss  of  the  BiMk  Sealer 
Turkey,  and  by  Che  second  the  loss  of  the  Bftlkan  conntries,  becaaie  nearer 
possibilities. 

Catherine  would  certainly  have  dictated  harder  terms  had  not  her  attention 
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been  then  occupied  by  the  lebellion  of  Jemeljan  Pugatchef  (1773-1774;  exaeated 
January  11, 1775).  But  reasons  of  foreign  policy  imposed  moderation  upon  her; 
the  Austrian  statesmen,  who  had  themselves  brought  on  the  Eastern  question, 
terrified  at  the  unwelcome  turn  of  events,  sounded  a  loud  alarm.  lu  de^ance  of 
the  principle  of  the  mvioUbility  of  Turkey  laid  down  by  the  Viennese  Oabinet, 
Austria  induced  the  Porte  to  cede  Bukowina  to  her  ii^  1774,  an  act  wliioh  conld 
only  at  bottom  be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  statesmen.  Austria  reaped  the  fruits 
of  this  policy  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  (1778  to  1779),  in  which  she 
was  driven  out  of  Bavaria  by  Pmssia  and  Russia.  The  young  monarcli  Joseph  II 
(1780-1790),  after  receiving  these  new  blows,  became  wiser  than  his  diplomatista ; 
he  sided  with  his  Russian  neighbour,  since  lie  would  not  or  could  not  come  to 
terms  with  Prussia ;  he  guaranteed  to  Kussia  her  Turkish  conquests  by  the  treaty 
concluded  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  and  confirmed  the  agreements  as  to  Poland. 

Rossia  meanwhile  rasolately  pushed  on  towards  her  goaL  In  lilarch.  1779» 
tbe  Porte  was  induced  to  complete  the  treaty  of  1774  by  the  agreement  of  Ainali 
Kavak.  In  1783  the  Kuban  and  the  Crimea  were  annexed  by  Russia,  and  thus 
the  subjugation  of  the  Turkish  Khanates,  which  Ivan  the  Tenible  had  begun,  was 
completed.  Betersburg  actually  prepared  a  plan  for  tbe  partition  of  Torit^,  tbe 
**  Greek  scheme  "  of  September  10,  which  Joseph  II  sanctioned  on  November  13, 
1782.  The  Greek  Empire  was  to  be  restored  and  tlie  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
(born  on  May  8, 1770)  to  be  created  emperor.  Tlie  child  was  given  a  Greek  nurse  ; 
he  learnt  Greek  and  was  surrounded  by  Greeks.  Potemkin's  "  Road  to  Byzantiumi " 
(p.  170)  belongs  to  tbis  period.  Turkey*  in  great  disquietude,  and  enooniaged  by 
England,  Sweden  (whose  help  was  of  little  value),  and  Pru.ssia,  took  the  initiative 
in  declaring  war.  The  Russian  commanders,  Suvorof,  Potemkin,  Repnin,  sup- 
ported by  Austrian  generals  (Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Landon,  Clerfait),  again  won 
brilliant  victories  over  tlie  Turits.  In  the  peace  of  Jassy  (January  9,  1792) 
Rnaaia  received  merely  Oczakov  and  the  stretch  of  coast  between  the  Bag  and  the 
Dniester;  Russian  influence  over  the  "Di'mibian  jirincipalities  was  secured. 

This  moderation  was  prescribed  by  the  same  or  similar  reasons  as  those  in  the 
year  1771.  Russia  urged  a  further  partition  of  Poland.  The  latter  had  after 
1772  sealouely  lefenned  the  edneationai  and  fiscal  syateme,  niaed  the  nnniber  of 
her  troops  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  even  abolished  the  liberuw  veto.  The 
new  constitution,  which  had  been  laboriously  and  judiciously  elaborated  by  the 
Polish  diet,  was  based  on  patriotic  ideas  and  liberal  notions.  It  was  published  on 
May  3, 1791,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  a  better  futorft  If  Russia  and  Prussia 
did  not  wish  to  suffer  by  thie  movement,  they  must  nip  it  in  the  bud.  The  official 
pretext  for  intervention  was  offered  by  the  guarantee  which  they  had  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  tbe  old  constitution.  There  was  besides  this,  as  may  well  be  im- 
agined, a  strong  party  in  Poland  which  advoeated  the  earlier  constitution,  formed 
on  March  14, 1792,  the  "  Confederation  of  Targovica  "  (Taigovies  near  Kiev),  and 
appealed  to  Russia  for  help.  The  savage  party  feud  thus  produced  once  more 
rendered  Poland  impotont  and  ripe  for  a  new  partition.  Besides  this,  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  a  sobering  and  deterrent  effect  even  on  such  liberal- 
minded  monsTchs  as  the  king  of  ProsBia  and  the  empress  of  Russia ;  tiaoes  of  Jaoob" 
iniam  were  now  discovered  in  the  new  Polish  constitution,  because  it  contained 
proposals  for  a  permanent  diet,  for  a  revision  of  tbe  constitution  after  every  twenty- 
five  years,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  peasants  (whom  the  nobihty,  coquetting  with 
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Fnmoa,  wiaM  to  indte  to  a  ristng  after  the  Freneh  nodel).  In  1772  the  powers 
bad  approptttted  pieces  of  Poland  on  political  gronnds ;  but  now  the  northern 
courts  were  forced  on  social  grotuids  and  in  aelf-piotection  to  decree  tbe  death  of 

the  Polish  republic. 

Thus  followed  in  1793  the  secouJ,  and  iu  1795,  after  the  insurrection  under 
Th.  Xoedueko,  the  third,  partition  of  Poland;  in  the  latter  Austria  i^ain  partici* 
pated,  having  just  then  (January  3,  1795)  come  to  an  Uttder^taiKiing  with  Russia 

against  Prussia  (Vol.  VIIT).  Only  these  two  events  properly  deserve  the  name 
of  partitions,  since  the  three  courts  then  actually  contemplated  erasing  Poland 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  while  in  1772  it  had  onlj  been  a  question  of  ceding 
several  districts  (see  maps  at  page  564).  The  Polish  diet^  as  in  1772,  was  com- 
pelled in  1793  also  to  approve  the  resolutions  of  the  powers  and  to  sigii  its 
own  death-warrant.  J>iit  matters  wrn*  »(>  "o  further  than  the  treaties  of  1793 
and  1795.  While  Prus-sia  aud  Austria,  alter  uumeruu8  changes  of  ownership, 
took  the  central  districts  of  old  Poland,  Oraoow  (and  the  old  Russian  prinei* 
palit^r  of  Halicz),  Gnesen,  PoMD,  and  Polish  Fnueia,  Kus.<;ia,  with  the  exception 
of  Masovia  (Warsaw),  only  occupied  territories  once  belont;iu<i:  to  old  Kussia. 
Catherine  thus  almost  completed  the  "collectiott  of  Kussia  "  which  Ivan  III 
had  begun. 

Kussia  was  soon  destined  to  employ  her  forces  in  another  direction ;  France 
claimed  them  (x'ide  VoL  VIII  for  the  share  taken  by  the  Czar  Paul  I  in  the 
second  coalition,  and  for  his  ehange  f>f  view).  In  tlie  ensuing  Napoleonic  wars, 
Kussia,  in  spite  of  Austeriit^  aud  Friedland,  maintained  the  prestige  uf  her  arms. 
After  1811  Alexander  I  stood  at  tiie  head  of  Europe  against  the  conqueror  of 
the  world.  The  reputaticm  of  Kussia  increased  immensely  when  Napoleon  lort 
ilia  Grand  Army  in  Russia  and  the  Czar  could  dictate  to  him  terms  at  Paris. 

After  1756  Kussia  had  carried  on  war  almost  continuously,  with  short  inter- 
inptionsy  and  on  various  fields.  But  even  in  the  Napoleonic  days  she  did  not 
abandon  her  Turkish  plans.  When  Sultan  Selim  III  (1789-1807)  concluded  a 
treaty  of  friendsliip  with  the  padishah  of  tlie  French  (p.  171),  in  the  hope  of 
cuntining  Kussia  to  her  former  frontiers,  and,  in  violntion  of  the  agreement  of 
Jassy,  deposed  the  pro-Kussiau  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaciiia,  Alexander 
led  his  troops  there  without  a  declaration  of  war.  Russia  occupied  the  Dannlnan 
principalities  for  six  years,  being  actually  supported  then  by  France.  The  Serbs 
also  rose  in  1804  at  the  instigation  of  Kussia,  at  first  nominally  against  the  Janis^ 
saries,  and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  won  their  independence 
(cf.  p.  171).  In  order  to  support  them,  Kussia  began  a  new  war  in  1809  against 
Turkey.  In  spite  of  a  reverse  which  the  Qrsnd  Visier  inflicted  on  them  in  Bui- 
garia,  the  Kussians,  under  Kainenskij  (victory  at  Batin  on  September  7,1810), 
captured  all  the  Danubian  fortresses,  and  M.  Golenischt.«'chev-Kutosov  crushed 
the  Grand  Vizier  at  Slobodse  on  the  12th  of  October,  1811.  In  tbe  treaty  of 
Bucharest  (on  the  12th  of  May,  1812)  the  Gzar  resigned  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  received  in  exchange  Bessarabia,  with  the  fortresses  of  CShotin  and  Bender ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Besides  this,  iu  article  8  the  autonomy  of 
Servia  was  guaranteed,  and  "Black  George"  (p.  307)  was  to  rule  there  with  a 
Sknpchtina.  The  efforte  of  Bnsik  to  conquer  the  northwn  shoie  of  the  Blade 
Sm,  at  any  rate,  were  concluded  by  this  treaty. 
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At  the  Congrew?  of  Vienna  in  1814  (Vol.  VIII)  the  Turkish  ami  -sadors 
were  commissioned  to  negotiate  the  restoratiou  of  the  districts  ceded  to  i(u»sia 
in  1812.  Prinoe  Mettemich,  "  the  political  axttbnologist,"  vlio  eonadflKd  tli» 
straggle  i^ainst  the  onraab  of  Liberalism  as  the  main  issue  and  die  Oriental 
question  as  a  secondary  mattor,  icfusecl  w  do  so.  lie  only  consented  to  discuss 
whether  the  posst'ssion.H  f>f  the  Porte  should  bo  guaranteed ;  but  a  corresponding 
article,  applicable  in  geueial  terms  to  all  states,  was  not  accepted;  Russia  and 
England  wete  i^tnst  it,  tnt  of  eonaideration  for  the  Porte.  Altiiongh  the  fofner 
power  inif^ht  now  have  followed  out  its  plans  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  quite 
unhindtn'd,  it  did  very  little  therf,  since  the  Czar,  boeominpr  a  prey  to  mysticism 
after  the  terrible  events  whicii  had  shaken  the  world,  longed  for  universal  peace 
and  spiritoel  ealm.  It  was  in  tiiis  attitude  of  mind  that  the  Cxar  aaenned  in  1815 
the  title  "King  of  Poland"  and  partially  leatoted  the  kingdom,  in  Older  that 
"severity  might  be  mitigat<'d,  and  t!ie  Poles,  if  possible,  might  preserve  their 
individuality,"  as  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Polish  Senate.  The  political 
independence  of  the  Serbs  under  Turkish  anserainty  was  indeed  recognised  in 
1817.  Btat  Alexander  himself  would  do  nothing  for  the  Greeks  (p.  173),  wbo 
were  equally  iiisi'^t^'nt,  hut  regarded  tliem  as  rebels.  When  the  Patriarc-li  was 
hanged  by  the  excited  Usmnns  in  Gonstautinople  (April  22, 1821),  and  the  littS' 
siaa  ambassador,  Ot.  Stroganov  (Vol.  VIII)  was  insulted,  he  contented  himself 
with  an  ineffectual  remonstrance. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  that  Russia  once  more  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  Eastern  qnestion.  'IMie  independence  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
under  tlie  Sultan's  suzeraitity  waa  prockiuied  on  the  6th  of  October,  1826,  in  the 
traaty  of  Akkermann.  In  Servia  matters  were  to  be  otganisod  aooording  to  thft 
treaties.  Russia  received  some  districts  in  Asia,  and  her  right  of  passing  freely 
through  the  Dardanelles  was  confirmed.  The  Czar,  therefore,  in  agreement  with 
England  an<i  France,  put  pressure  on  the  Porte  in  virtue  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  London  on  July  6, 1827.  But  Sultan  Mabraud  II  (1808-1889)  would  not  give 
way  (cf.  auprn,  p.  177).  Russia,  to  prevent  the  reform  in  the  Turkish  army  being^ 
carried  out  (the  Muallem  Ishkendj  in  place  of  the  .Tanisparies),  forced  on  thft 
war  (cf.  supra,  p.  178}.  In  the  treaty  concluded  on  September  14,  1829,  at 
Adrianople,  Turlroy,  in  addition  to  paying  a  war  indemnity  and  ecmfirming  pie- 
vknis  treaties,  was  coropelleil  to  cede  the  islands  at  the  months  of  the  Danabe 
nnd  to  promise  to  keep  the  southern  ?hnre  of  the  stream  nnpopnlated  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  six  miles.  Russia  retained  Anapa  and  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea; 
south  of  Guriel  the  li-ver  Tehuruksu  was  to  be  the  line  of  demarcatrom  The 
frontier  went  further  through  the  Pashaliks  of  Tchyldyr  Achalzich  and  Kaie  to 
Oeorgin,     that  the  northern  part^  with  the  foiUnaiws  of  Achalzich  and  Aohal- 

kaiaki,  remained  Russian. 

Apart  froui  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Kussia  was  ihixa  compelled  to  resign  all 
oenqneete  (the  Bknraib  of  Kr^ora,  Bulgaria*  and  the  Dfobn^a,  with  rnnuf  lot- 
tresses),  as  well  as  the  country  south  of  the  Balkan,  with  Adrianople,  etc  At 
St.  Petersburg  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  accused  of  having  fostered  the  resistance 
of  the  Porte.  Mettemich  changed  his  tone  and  b^n  to  say  how  important  for 
Europe  was  the  integrity  of  the  Porte.  When  Russia,  therefore,  in  the  exeentioik 
of  the  treaty  of  1829,  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Mohemed  Ali  hi  Bigypt, 
took  the  side  of  the  Sultan,  the  Austrian  statMStaa  thought  he  could  once  mm 
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eosan  that  Bussia  would  not  pnMeeiite  any  plans  of  aggrandiaeMOt ;  he  deelured 
that  fas  yrould  sapport  Russia,  and  that  there  was  on  the  Kusk  ru  question  no  diiTer- 
ence  of  view?;  between  Vienna  and  Petersburg.  Neverllieless  the  disruption  of  tlie 
Osmau  iunpire  was  meditated  at  Petersburg.  Kussia,  making  use  of  the  einbarraBS- 
meat  of  the  Birte,  aad  fearing  on  the  other  hand  a  temporary  reviyal  of  Turiiish 
power  by  the  Egyptian  khcdivc,  played  a  nmsterly  move,  since  she  concluded  ft 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Snltan  on  July  8,  ISo:*,  at  Unkiar-Skelessi,  by  which 
both  countries  giifiranteed  security  ui  por^session  and  maintenance  of  order  in 
their  respective  territ*ories.  A  secret  article  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  emperare  Nicholas  and  Francis  met 
at  MUncliengrata.  "I  come  liere,"  said  Nicholas  to  Mettemich,  " to  place  myself 
under  the  orders  i»f  my  chief."  A  coini'lete  understanding  was  arrived  at.  Met- 
temich  once  more  thought  that  he  was  the  leader  o£  European  policy.  But  on 
January  14, 1834,  Russia  concluded  an  agreement  with  Turkey  at  St  Fetntsbuxg 
without  Austria.  Russia  received  a  sowll  district  in  Asia.  The  political  >elation» 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Tnrkey  were  concurrently  revised. 

Tf  the  personal  ambition  of  Metternich  wm  mortified  by  tliis  treaty,  the  former 
treaty  of  16'6S  had,  above  all,  caused  excitement  in  England  and  France..  A  joint 
agreement  was  made  to  protect  tlie  Porte  from  Russian  attacks.  Since  thea. 
Russia  lias  foiuul  avowed  enemies  in  these  two  pown»  as  reg&ids  the  Turkish 
question.  I'.uL  }mt  then  she  redoubL-d  her  eflorts  in  order  t"  ."Strike  what  .t^he 
iioped  would  be  the  last  blow  at  dying  Tnrkey.  The  saymg  was  current  among 
the  Christiana  in  the  East  that  the  Turks  would  be  driven  out  of  Ckmstantinople ; 
that  the  last  Byiantina  emperor  liad  not  fallen,  hut  was  sleeping  in  St  Sophiit 
and  awaiting  the  liberators.  And  now  tlie  Russians  supposed  that  tlie  fruit  was- 
ripe,  and  the  more  so  as  the  year  l.So3  approached,  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  crescent,  after  a  sovereignty  of  four  hundred  years  over  Lyzantium,  would 
disappear  for  ever.  This  proplu  ry  <  a|  uvated  the  emperor  Nicholas;  he  sacrificed 
all  otlier  i ti teres ts  tO  it  Nicholas  sounded  the  Eitropean  cabinets  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  ihiir  neutrnliiy,  if  nut  of  thi  ir  help.  He  necessarily  attaeh(?d  peculiar 
imporUuice  to  the  attitude  of  the  cabinets  of  SU  James  and  Vienna.  In  1844  he 
went  to  London.  But  iu  a  couversation  with  Sir  George  Hamilton  Seymour 
he  was  somewhat  incautious,  and  Bnglaud  was  on  her  guard.  He  insulted  all 
the  other  powers,  since,  in  order  tu  Hatter  the  British  pe«jple,  he  ventured  to  assert 
tliat  the  other  cabinet.'?  would  be  ignored  by  him.  This  remark  was  eppeciallr 
resented  iu  Paris.  He  was  forced  therefore  to  redouble  Ids  efforts  in  order  to  wm 
over  Auetrta  at  any  rata  Poland  was  doomed  once  more  to  furnish  the  bribe. 
In  1846  Nicholas  allowt-il  Austria  to  occupy  the  free  State  of  Cracow,  and  ia 
1849  he  helped  to  crush  the  Hungarian  rel  ellinn  (Vol.  VTIT).  He  observed  a 
surprisingly  amicable  attitude  towards  Auntnan  interests  in  the  i^ikan  Peninsula. 
He  went  in  1852  to  Vienna  in  order  to  win  over  the  young  emperor  Prancis 
Joseph.  Nicholas  thus  thought  he  wis  veady  to  strike.  Sermons  were 
preached  in  the  Russian  churches  on  the  coming  war  as  on  a  crusade.  The 
enthusiasm  w^as  universal.  At  last  the  longed  for  year  1853  arrived.  Mon- 
tenegro was  firMi  made  a  stalking-horse  to  draw  ulT  part  of  the  Turkic  army. 
Omer  Fash*  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  in  ofd«r  to  suppress  the  Montenegrin  rising. 
After  the  Russian  ultimatum  had  been  presented  by  Count  Alex.  Menschikov 
(fit  «ii]mx»  pi  185,  and  VoL  VIII)  the  Crimean  War  broke  out.  Englandt, 
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France,  and  Sardinia  sent  fleets  and  troops  against  Russia ;  even  Austria 
placed  two  huudred  tliousand  meu  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  watch  events, 
liutiiile  tleets  appeared  in  the  Black  Sea,  beforo  Cronatodt,  and  in  the  White  Sea, 
Iol  spite  of  heroic  ooniage  tlM  Bansians  mrere  defeated,  Sehastopol  ww  talraii,  and 
the  Russian  fleet  amuhilated.  Only  in  Ana  woe  any  sucoeaeeB  achieved  by  the 
Bussian  arms. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  had  died  on  the  2d  of  M.arch,  1855,  before  the  end  of 
the  war;  his  son  Alexander  II  uras  forced  to  eondude  a  very  nnfavonrable  peace 

for  Russia  on  March  30, 1856  at  Paris.  All  that  Russia  had  acquired  in  a  long 
series  of  treaties  with  the  Pnrtn  ;  the  ri;,'ht  of  sniliiir;  her  fleets  in  Turkish  waters, 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the 
protectorate  over  the  Orthodox  Greek  Ghiisttans,  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
over  Servia,  —  all  these  r^hts  vreie  lost.  The  Black  Sea  was  opened  to  all 
nations;  l'ussi;i  and  Turkey  were  not  allowed  to  keoj>  .ships  of  war  there;  the 
free  navigation  on  the  Danube  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  European 
commission  (VoL  YII,  p.  124).  The  position  of  the  Porte  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Western  powers;  it  entered  as  an  equal  into  the  circle  of  European  states. 

Thus  Russia,  when  she  thought  that  she  had  reached  her  goal,  wa.s  once  more 
repulsed.  When  Gortchakov,  her  foreign  minister  after  1856,  said,  in  answer  to 
the  attempts  of  Francis  Joseph  in  1860  to  renew  more  friendly  relations,  "  La 
RuMie  ne  boude  ptu^  «22s  se  reeueUU!*  he  could  hardly  palliate  the  hnmiUation 
which  had  been  sustained.  EiH^land.  whose  influence  in  the  Enst  increased  enor- 
mously, had  been  tlie  chief  gainer  hy  tlie  war.  Lord  I'alinerston  then  celebrated 
his  greatest  diplomatic  tnuiuph,  since  Napoleon  III  had,  as  it  turued  out,  fought 
for  English  interests.  The  Russian  defeat  was  attribatable  to  the  miscalculations 
of  Ru.ssian  diplomatists,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Czar,  in  him^f  indefatigable  and 
self-sacrifieing,  and  above  all  to  the  rotten  system  of  government.  And  now  that 
the  Slavonic  consciousness  was  awakened,  one  point  was  discovered :  independ- 
ence had  been  won  for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  for  Greece ;  but  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  Isad  been  done  for  the  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  Balkans,  for  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  S^irbs.  Tlie  Pan-Slavists  did  not  rest  until  the  emperor 
Alexander  II  declared  war  on  Turkey  in  April,  1877  (p.  195).  This  was  the  last 
war  between  Busshi  and  the  Porte.  By  it  Bulgaria,  among  other  results,  was  freed. 
The  treaty  concluded  at  San  Stefano,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  March  3, 
1R7S,  wa.s,  to  some  extent,  limited  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Russia  only  sL.wly 
recovered  from  the  blow  of  the  years  1854—1855;  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  still  in  force,  although  it  has  been  evaded  in  many  ways,  and 
Russia  is  allowed  to  keep  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 

(6)  liussia  in  Asia.  —  Russia  achieved  incomparable  greater  successes  in  Asia 
against  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  nations  of  Central  and  Upper  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  re^  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  opened  up  Asia,  when  the 
Cossack  Jarmak  Tiinofejev  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar  the  crowti  of  Siberia  (see 
Fig.  'I  on  the  ])late  at  7>age  4G7),  an  illimitable  region,  and  when  Ivan  himself 
had  conquered  the  Khanates  of  Kasau  and  Astrakhan,  Russia  had  at  one  leap 
planted  her  foot  in  Central  Asia.  The  effort  to  press  onward  was  only  natund. 
Although  Russia  was  still  very  weak  in  many  respects,  numerous  towns  were 
lounded  in  the  course  of  years,  as,  for  example,  Temsk,  Kiasnojaisk,  Yakutsk^ 
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Feter  the  Great  applied  lumeelf  with  ceal  to  Asiatie  affain.  Kamchatka  was 

conquered  in  his  reign  (1696-1699) ;  in  1708  the  Siberian  government,  with  its 
seat  in  Toholf-^k,  was  established,  and  in  1719  the  provinec  of  Irkutsk  was  formed. 
As  the  Cossacks  had  overrun  and  raided  Khiva,  the  Xhan  surrendered  to  the  Czar 
in  1700.  It  is  trne  that  be  leToked  his  submission ;  but  the  subjection  of  Khiva 
could  only  be  a  question  of  time.  Under  Pt  tvr  and  Anna  the  Kirghiz  tribes 
between  the  Fral  and  Lake  Balkash  submitted  (Vol.  IT,  p.  107).  Peter's  ambi- 
tion was  to  make  the  Caspian  a  Jiussian  sea;  he  therefore  took  from  tlie  Persians 
Baku,  Daghestau,  Gilau,  aud  Maseiiderau,  with  Kesht  and  Asterabad ;  but  tiiese 
conquesta  bad  to  be  ceded  to  Benia  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years.  Gbtherine  II 
obtained  the  Kuban  region  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Torek.  The  Rus- 
sians then  crossed  the  Caucasus  for  the  first  time.  In  1798  Heraclius  II  of 
Georgia  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Bussia  in  order  that  the  Persians 
should  not  force  the  oountiy  into  Mohammedaniam,  and  bis  domtniona  became  a 
Russian  province  in  1802.  A  kaig  line  of  fortieeaes,  the  *  Caucasian  line,"  was 
built  under  Catherine  II ;  a  road  from  north  to  south  was  constructed  through 
the  mountains  ;  llie  chief  fortress  received  tlie  significant  name  of  Vladicancaa 
("  queen  of  the  Caucasus  ").  The  uiueteeuth  ceutury  brought  with  it  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  hitherto  independent  Tcherkesses*  Tchetohenaes,  Leaghlana,  Oseetes, 
Swanetes,  Apkhazes  (see  map  at  p.  576). 

But  here  Kussia  came  upon  another  obstacle.  While  Russia  as  a  northern 
continental  power  tried  to  push  on  southeastwards  to  Central  Asia,  England,  as  a 
great  sea  power,  was  anxious  to  extend  her  rule  over  the  ialands  and  coasts  of 
Aaia  and  then  go  northward.  England  then  obtained  India  and  portiona  of  fur- 
ther India,  the  Arabian  coa^t  with  Aden,  and  other  possessions.  The  two  most 
powerful  nations  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other.  Pussia  soon  detected  the 
hand  of  England  in  the  Caucasus.  While  the  Kussiau  armies  slowly  subdued 
one  mountain  tribe  after  another,  Engjiah  emiasariea  appeared  in  the  country. 
David  Urquhart,  a  Scotchman  (1805-1877),  who  published  in  1835-1887, expressly 
as  an  attack  on  Russia,  the  journal,  tlu;  "  Portfolio,"  a  marvellous  collcctinn  of 
diplomatic  papers,  knew  how  to  uuite  tlie  Caucasians  into  a  political  and  religious 
entity.  These  became  known  after  1828  as  sects  under  the  name  of  Murides. 
Urquhart  gave  them  a  common  atandard,  green,  with  a  aheaf  of  arrowa,  and  a 
starry  border  on  it.  British  merchants  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunitiim. 
Among  their  leaders,  Schamyl,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tchetchenzes,  distinguished  him- 
self after  1824,  being  after  1834  the  political  and  religious  head  of  all  the  moun- 
tain tribee  of  Dagbeatan.  It  required  decades  for  Buasia  to  break  down  their 
resistance ;  whole  armies  perished  there.  At  la^t  in  1859  this  fiuaaians,  led  by 
Nikolai  J.  Jevdumikov  and  Alexander  J.  Barjatynskij,  succeeded  in  taking 
Ghunib,  the  last  fortress  of  Schamyl ;  he  died  at  Medina  in  March,  1871.  Many 
,  tribes  were  exterminated  or  quilted  tiieir  country  to  settle  in  Turkey.  In  the 
year  1864  there  was  not  a  free  tribe  left  in  the  Oaucaaua;  in  1867,  Prince  Dadian 
of  Mingrelia  ceded  to  Russia  all  Ida  rights  of  sovereignty  for  a  million  roubles. 
Similar  diflficultieg  confronted  Rns««ia  in  Persia,  with  which,  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  she  waged  war  on  favourable  occasions.  The  Shah,  counselled  by  Eng- 
land, thought  the  moment  when  Bnaaia  was  occupied  in  the  Oaucaaua  a  fitting 
one  to  strike  a  blow,  and  ordered  a  Holy  War  to  be  preached.  English  officen 
entered  the  Feraian  aervice.  But  Ivan  B.  faakevitch  (VoL  VIII)  took  Erivan 
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(*  Envanskij ")  on  October  19,  1827>  and  marched  on  Teheran.  Fatli  Ali, 
^serted  by  England,  sued  for  peace.  In  the  treaty  of  Turkmantchai  February 
22-23, 1828)  Russia  received  besides  trading  privileges,  the  provinces  ol  Knvan 
and  NacUtdievan,  «o  that  the  river  Aittxee  fomiecl  tlw  fraB^er  for  the  fntwre. 

In  Oentral  Asia,  also,  Russia  in  her  advance  came  across  English  rear-guards 
€verywhrre  (Vol.  II,  p.  223).  AVar  was  waj^ed  with  incredible  hardships  on  the 
Amu  I»aria  and  Sir  i>iiria,  against  Xhivn,  liokhara,  Ferghana  (Khokand  ),  nnd  the 
Acliul-Tekke-Turcomaus,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia.  In  1867  the  gov- 
«mor-generaUhip  of  Tnrkeatan  was  institoted  with  Tashlcent  as  its  esfital;  KtM~ 
kand  was  incorporated  with  Turkestan  on  March  3, 1 876.  Tn  1 872  Yakub  Beg 
of  Kashgar  was  t'ompfllf»d  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty.  Generals  Tchemajev 
(1865,  against  Tashkent),  Kaufmann  (1868,  against  Xhiva),  iSkobelev  (1680- 
1881,  against  the  Toroomans),  Alexander  R  Komarov  (1884,  against  Merv),  won 
-reputations  for  themselves.  Russia  thus  indemnified  herself  in  Western  Asia  for 
the  losses  of  the  C'rini''an  War.  The  main  objert  of  Tvixssia  is  not,  as  .so  many 
suppose,  to  win  Indui,  but  to  reach  the  I'ersiau  const  ;  then  for  the  lirst  time  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  iiussia  will  have  their  full  value.  The  ioe-l>ound  coast  (d 
the  northwestern  Pacific  is  only  a  partial  enbetitute  for  such  a  sontfaem  ontlet 

Russia  had  a  lighter  task  in  Siberia  and  Northeast  Asia.  After  Siberia  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  been  conqticred  as  far 
as  Kamschatka,  and  many  towns  and  fortresses  founded,  tlie  country  was  divided 
in  1822  into  East  and  West  Siberia ;  Catherine  II  was  the  first  soverngn  to  visit 
ISiheria.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Russia  extended  her  dominiMi 
along  the  east  coast  of  Asia  towards  China.  Peter  II  had  already  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Celestial  Empire  (Vol.  IT,  p.  lOfi)  in  1727,  aecordini,' 
to  which  Russitiu  merchants  might  travel  every  three  years  to  Pekin  and  trade 
there  without  paying  tells.  Bennission  was  also  given  to  four  priests  and  six 
young  persons  tn  stay  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  learning,'  the  Chinese 
language.  The  llussian  town  of  Kiachta  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Majmatchin 
were  the  stipulat  '  l  marts  south  of  Lake  Baikal.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Russia 
occupied  the  Kuriles  (wiiich  she  exchanged,  however,  with  Japan  for  Sakhalin  in 
1675X  also  a  part  of  Manchuria  and  other  diBtrids  <ef.  VoL  II,  p.  226).  Japan  and 
China  recognised  these  conquests,  —  China  in  the  treaties  of  Aigun  (May  28, 1858) 
SUid  of  Pekin  (November  14,  186n\  .Japan  in  1875.  Tn  the  year  1881  Rnssia.  to 
secure  peace,  restored  to  China  Ili  or  Kuldcha,  which  had  been  occupied  a  decade 
l)efore  and  formally  ceded  in  1879  (Vol.  IT,  p  1 10>.  She  established  on  the  ooast  of 
the  Pacific  the  fortified  harbour  of  Mailivostock  (Ibid.  p.  226).  Siberia  was  so 
steailily  colonised  with  exiled  and  emi;:;rat(^<l  Russians  that  tin  .qc  soon  formed  the 
majority  of  tlie  population.  But  it  is  only  by  the  construction  of  the  LM;:;antic 
trans-Siberian  railway  that  the  cultivation  and  civilization  of  tliis  coiiutry  can 
te  really  improved.  Hew  far  the  repeated  defeats  inflicted  by  the  J^pnoeae  ^  and 
the  disastrous  resnlts  of  the  recent  war  wiU  retard  this  ptogwss  canaot  yet  be 
determined. 

'  Crossing  of  th<'  Yulu  May  1,  1M4  ;  battles  at  Liaoyong  Angnst  SO  to  Septemb4>r  3,  and  on  tb« 
SIuIm  October  8  to  l»,  1904 ;  awrafider  of  Port  Arthar  Jutoaiy  ^  1905 ;  bktUo  «t  Uokden  Much  1  to 
IQ ;  jniitbflation    tih«  flwt  off  tho  Tnubima  iduMb  Afril  27*  M* 
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F.  liEX&OSPfiOi:  AISD  PfiOSf  scz 

Tke  succcsaes  AcihiOTed  by  Russia  were  so  great  that  they  aroused  on  every 
side  fear  and  envy,  and  occasionaUy  raised  imperialistic  cravings  iu  thoroiinjhiy 
constitutional  and  republican  states.  Prom  tlie  standpoint  of  UDiversal  history  a 
Sttirey  of  the  development  of  Buasia  would  hardly  be  intelligible  if  we  kiu  two 
^uflationa  uiuuuweied:  ivitb  what  meaoB  and  with  what  aurifioea  litaa  Buaaia 
attained  such  success  ?  In  AO  otihor  maj  aball  we  be  abb  to  vnbte  its  aucoeaaea  at 
their  proper  wofrtb. 

(a)  The  CoHfuetion  Utwm  JT^iur^  CondiUotu  and  AbtokUian.  —  The  nature 
of  Ifae  finaalan  £mi^  thast  ilUaitafaie  ^ain  lying  open  almost  on  every  side,  len- 
dend  the  OOtintrj  the  thoroughfiua  of  heterogeneous  nations  who  continually 
were  jostling  one  against  the  other.  The  tribep,  therefore,  which  inhabit*  d  Tlussia 
could  never  be  tranquil  Since  the  Kusaiun  state  was  gradually  built  up  of  various 
oosuponenta,  its  fimt  duty  vaa  thait  ol  defence,  and  therefore  war;  everything  had 
to  be  done  which  could  increase  ita  defensive  power,  and  evcr}'thing  avoided  which 
might  weakui  it.  The  smallest  stntrs  of  ancitnt  Greece,  indeed  almost  every 
indivithial  -roX/?,  had  found  tiiiii'  and  leisure  to  nialce  r«>nstitutioiial  e.\]  enment«: ; 
at  oue  time  they  tried  u  republic,  al  auother  a  lyraiiuy  or  uq  oligarchy;  but 
B«88ia,  whoee  existence  was  almoat  always  threatened,  did  not  T«itajre  to  do 
80.  A  strong  executive  power  was  tiie  first  essential.  The  ut  akness  induced 
by  division  into  petty  principalities  was  closely  followed  by  the  yoke  of  the 
Tartars.  Ho  wotuder  that  autocracy  became  the  ideal  of  the  Kussian  nation. 
Hiia  wish  found  its  lealintion  in  tha  Muaoov^  princea,  who  were  the  salvatian 
offiwaia. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  a  despotic  power  in  Bu.ssia  had  been 
promoted  by  the  iuilueuce  of  Byzantium,  and  more  especially  of  the  Greek  Church, 
then  by  the  Tartar  dominion,  and  finally  by  the  absence  of  a  feudal  system,  the 
oeoDomic  oonditiona  and  the  inceeeant  wan  had  largely  oontdbuted  to  this  end, 
Agiieultnie  was  at  a  very  low  stage  in  Kussia.  The  inhabitants  lived  mostly  from 
Inmting  and  fishing,  and  when  the  stock  of  <i;ame  was  exhaust"'!  ir:  the  interior  of 
the  country  the  population  moved  out  to  the  borders.  Arable  laiid  and  meadows 
oompoeed  hardly  one  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage,  in  many  provinces  only  a  half 
per  Mot  or  even  leas.  Agricultuie  waa,  thevefoie,  hardly  known,  espedaUy  ainoe 
the  climatic  conditions  in  Korth  Bussia  were  unfavourable  to  it.  Herberstcin 
{p.  571)  definitely  stated  that  com  wn"?;  peWom  if  ever  used.  This  condition  of 
tliings  lasted  a  long  time,  and  exists  in  some  places  even  yet.  The  JJon  Cossacks 
«o  libi  aa  1690  dcMiided  that  any  one  who  ploughed  ahonld  he  beaten  to  death  and 
that  his  property  should  be  coufiaoated ;  and  in  the  lM»de  of  the  Ural  fishing  by 
the  community  has  laste<l  to  tlie  present  riay.  Skins,  wax,  and  honey  were,  there- 
fore, almost  the  only  articles  of  ex^tort  m  Kus&ia.  It  is  only  itt  the  nineteeath 
eeiudtury  that  £us8ia  has  become  a  corn-growing  countr}'. 

In  this  wnditkm  of  affairs  landed  property  oould  have  little  or  no  -valiia.  The 
npper  classes,  therefore,  gladly  left  their  estates,  and  moved  to  the  coturt  of  the 
fiince  where  they  coold  live  mote  pleaaantly  and  make  a  reputation.  The  daas 
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of  free  men  gradually  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  subservient  class.  As 
long  us  there  were  still  petty  princes,  members  of  this  class  were  free  to  leave 
their  prince  and  enter  into  the  service  of  another  prince,  which  change  was  the 
more  eaailj  effected  ainoe  the  princes  usually  bound  eacb  other  by  mutual  treaties 
not  to  confiscate  tbe  pioperty  of  those  who  changed  their  service.  But  when  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  gradually  uiiitt  !  in  his  hands  all  the  petty  principalities, 
this  change  of  service  could  no  longer  take  place,  not  at  least  by  withdrawal 
to  a  foreign  prince,  for  such  change  {itaueim)  was  already  treason.  The  official 
class  of  Boy&n  became,  therL>f<>n>,  attached  to  the  court  of  Moscow  and  ceased 
to  be  free.  Its  importance  and  its  prosperity  depended  now  on  tlic  favour  of  the 
prince.  But  not  merely  the  existing  landowners  were  forced  into  service,  the 
government  created  for  itself  new  servants,  since  it  conferred  landed  estate  on 
otlier  persons  in  return  for  "  service.**  The  dass  of  landed  proptietors  or  Boyars 
thus  formed  in  Russia  no  rigidly  exclusive  caste  or  class  proper,  but  continxmlly 
received  tlirou^h  tlie  inHucnce  of  the  grjvpriiment  an  infusion  of  otlier  por'^ous. 
No  sooner  did  a  landowner  die,  or  become  incapable  of  rendering  service,  than  his 

estate  was  transferred  to  the  son,  if  he  were  capable  of  service,  or  to  some  other 

man  under  obligations  of  service.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  government  consented  to  intrust  the  estate  to  the  second  husband  of  the 
widow,  or  to  the  husband  of  the  daughter.  In  this  way  steps  were  taken  to  make 
the  "service  estate  **  hereditaiy.  In  the  oouxse  of  time  this  was  carried  further, 
nttd  the  government  extended  the  obligation  of  service  to  hereditaiy  estates,  since 
it  demanded  service  from  them  also.  By  this  means  the  difference  between 
service  estates  and  hereditary  estates  was  bound  to  disappear,  and  the  service  due 
to  the  state  to  become  more  onerous. 

Then  there  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  social  daI^^  for  the  despot- 
ism. Tlie  court  of  Moscow  was  tlironfjed  with  former  petty  princes,  dc^cendante 
of  Rnrik  and  (Jedymin.  Tliey  all  retained  their  jurisdiction  over  their  old  princi- 
palities, and,  what  was  more  harmful,  their  special  traditions.  Ivan  IV  began  to 
take  measures  against  them.  They  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  at  will. 
Tu  order  to  make  this  enactment  effective,  Tvan  introduced  the  common  and  joint 
lialiility  of  the  Boyars,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pea-t^ants  were  compelli^d  to  pay 
the  taxes  by  a  system  of  mutual  responsibility  (p.  587).  For  example,  the  lioyars 
would  have  had  to  pay  1,500,000  roubles  for  the  flight  of  Prince  Serebijanyi, 
1,200,000  for  Prince  Ivan  Mstislavskij,  and  so  on.  Besides  this,  Ivan  took  away 
their  ancestral  estate*?  and  exiirjiated  them  "by  families,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
Priiice  Kurbskij  (p.  522).  The  cruelties  of  Ivan  have,  therefore,  this  importance 
for  the  development  of  Russia, — he  broke  down  the  last  resistance  to  absolute 
monarchy,  placed  in  the  hi^est  offices  of  State  new  men,  and  even  serfs,  in  place 
of  the  old  familie<5,  and  thus  prevented  the  formation  of  a  firmly  consolidated  and 
privileged  Boyar  class.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  found  additional  support  in 
the  old  law  of  Inheritance,  according  to  which  a  man's  property  upon  his  death 
was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs;  by  tliis  law  the  creation  of  laige 
landed  estates  was  primn  facte  made  more  difficult.  The  Russian  aristocracy,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  English  lords,  who  held  by  entail,  or  the  frequently 
powerful  feudal  vassals  of  Western  Europe,  possessed  comparatively  little  land, 
which  cireumstanoe  could  only  weaken  their  resistance  to  the  sovereign.  Hie 
Boyai  class  had  one  single  privilege,  (hat  of  being  allowed  to  serve.  And  ainoe 
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the  "  tchin "  alone  could  procure  estates  and  influence,  since  a  man  without 
idiin  "  even  now  is  of  uo  importance  there,  a  mad  rivalry  for  posts  of  service 
{muttnU^eUw)  developed,  and  has  become  a  marked  pecttUarity  of  the  Buseian 
people.  Iheie  weie  bitter  struggles  for  precedence,  and  ollicial  lists  wurc  drawn 
up;  many  a  man  would  have  dit-d  rather  than  allow  himself  to  be  pushed  into  a 
lower  post  which  did  not  belong  to  him  according  to  the  list.  The  most  important 
mihury  operations  and  political  negotiations  were  sometimes  siultitied  by  a  strike 
of  the  Insulted  parties,  until  Onr  f  eodor  Alezejewitch  prohibited  the  mitMi- 
i^Utvo  and  ordered  the  lists  to  be  burnt.  Petor  tiie  Great  proceeded  in  the 
same  way  as  his  predecessors,  since  he  only  rewarded  work  and  service.  Every 
individual  thus  stood  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  despotic  power.  Xhi» 
stmngthened  the  Russian  state.  The  result  which  the  West  only  attained  by 
the  iSfendi  Eevolution,  namely,  the  abolition  of  classes  and  the  equalisation  of 
every  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  was  produced  by  Eussia,  if  we  disregard 
the  peasant  class,  automatically.  The  Kussian  state  only  knew  a  serving  and 
a  paying  class. 

As  we  might  Ncpect  in  a  state  which  was  almost  permanently  under  arms,  all 

tiie  institutions  bore  a  military  stamp.  Not  merely  were  military  frontiers  formed 
in  the  south  and  east  which  gradually  advanced  further,  but  the  whole  adminis- 
tration and  collection  of  taxes  were  assigned  to  the  military  authorities.  It  was 
only  in  the  seeond  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  different  branohes  <rf  the 
administration  were  detached  and  placed  under  civil  authorities.  Kussian  absolut- 
ism in  this  form  is,  therefore,  the  special  product  of  the  Russian  people.  So 
peculiar  a  development  niusi  have  influLnced  iu  a  marked  degree  the  methods  of 
life  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  people.  The  body  of  serfs,  wliu  always 
waited  for  instructions  from  above,  could  not  but  lose  all  sense  of  free  agency  and 
free  action.  The  liberal  English  constitution  has  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
individual  without  depriving  the  state  of  the  most  important  rights  of  sove- 
reignty ;  it  thus  happened  that  the  English  people  first  and  foremost  thought  of 
its  own  requirements,  and  even  interfered  in  public  life,  while  the  government 
only  gave  aseistanoe  to  its  efforts.  Hie  idea  of  self-belp  could  arise  on  English 
soil  Quite  otherwise  in  Buaria.  There,  all  good  (and  all  evil)  comes  literally 
from  above. 

It  was  the  government  which  first  began  to  practise  agriculture  on  a  large  scale, 
when  it  was  compelled  to  give  out  com  as  pay.  The  government  compulsorily 
created  an  industry  by  founding  factories  or  assigning  to  the  manufacturers  a  num- 
ber nf  serfs  as  workmen.  The  government  created  trade  by  ordering  the  estab- 
lishment of  trading  companies.  The  government  deiiued  the  riglits  of  the  (Jhurch 
ami  th«  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  its  subjects.  Indeed,  occasionally  from  a  mis- 
understanding or  ^orance  things  were  introduced  which  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
whole  fabric,  since  either  they  did  not  grow  up  naturally,  or  there  was  no  need 
felt  for  them.  Many  reforms  of  Peter  or  Catherine  were  of  this  sort ;  for  instance, 
the  creation  of  estates  of  the  realm  on  the  West  European  model  People  iu 
Russia  had  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  the  West  had 
meanwhile  attained.  Many  other  innovations  proved  dead  forma  which  required 
to  be  rejiealed  ;  but  amazingly  little  was  produced  from  the  bosom  of  Unssian 
society  itself.    Compared,  for  example,  with  the  English  subjiK^t,  the  Kussian 
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peasant  is  on  the  average  distinctly  inferior ;  without  liis  government  he  is  stiU, 
one  may  say,  in  pupilage. 

Then  theie  is  the  financial  aide  of  the  national  life.  Wan  required  money ; 

therefore  the  second  duty  of  the  slate  was  to  provide  the  requisite  iiieaus.  Here* 
too,  it  demanded  everything  from  the  subjects,  and  cared  only  for  the  trcnstiry  and 
not  for  the  general  economic  welfare.  Only  towards  the  end  uf  the  seventeenth 
century  did  people  recognise  the  fact  that  the  state  is  bound  not  merely  to  take 
but  abo  to  give,  since  it  should  open  up  new  sources  of  xevenue.  We  see  clearly 
how  oppressive  the  incidence  of  taxatioa  was,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  left 
the  soil  by  hundreds,  ami  that  the  government  was  forced  to  institute  a  compul- 
sory organisation  of  taxpayers  (cf.  aboVe,  p.  587).  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  state  authorities  committed  many  abases  in  tfiis  matter. 

Thus  the  strength  of  the  Kussian  state,  its  political  independence  and  its 
conquests,  were  bought  hy  the  destruction  of  personal  liberty  find  of  national 
prosperity.  The  Russian  nation,  in  spite  of  enormous  acquisitions  of  territory, 
xemaiued  miserably  poor,  and  even  ut  the  present  day  is  hardly  secure  against 
famine. 

The  Paissian  nation  without  gigantic  efforts  and  great  sacrifices  would  nr»t 
have  been  able  to  hold  its  own,  not  befause  it  liad  to  fifjht  with  powerful  foes  and 
an  inclement  climate,  but  because  from  the  very  start  the  task  was  far  beyond  its 
ordinary  powers.  We  must  think  of  the  Bussians  as  a  compaTatively  small  people 
inhabiting  an  immense  plain,  which  can  only  be  protected  by  eztnordinary  efforts 
alon^'  all  its  frontiers.  Russia,  throughout  h(!r  development,  has  been  destined  to 
see  herself  faced  by  problems  which  she  was  hardly  capable  of  solving ;  she  was 
almost  always  surprised  by  events  which  outstripped  her  internal  development 
«t  a  moment  when  she  could  hardly  collect  her  forces.  The  boundless  plain,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  Kxissian  people,  in  the  interests  of  their  personal  safety,  peK^ 
petually  to  extend  the  range  of  their  conquests  (ct  Vol.  II,  p.  219),  and  never 
allowed  the  nation  to  rest.  The  recent  Russian  advance  on  Asia  was,  properly 
speaking,  since  Russia  possesses  no  sea  on  the  south,  an  act  of  self-defence ;  she 
fought  tiiere  for  her  existence. 

Kussia  w  as  forced  to  wear  herself  away  by  centuries  of  this  war  and  to  offer, 
in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  already  mentioned,  the  still  greater  one  of  a  retarded 
civilization.  It  had  cost  much  labour  to  advance  the  culture  of  a  nation  iuured 
to  barbarism  and  darkness.  Bat  this  dviliaition  was  only  to  be  attained  by 
improving  the  cultivation  of  Russia.  And  here  Russia  was  again  faced  by  a  task 
for  which  she  was  far  from  being  strong  enough.  For  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
country*  n  certain  deusity  of  population  is  essential;  the  Russian  nation,  aliliouj^li 
it  numbered  some  millions,  was  swallowed  up  in  that  vast  empii^.  The 
Buasian  people,  since  the  enormous  sise  of  its  plains  crashed  any  prop»  colti' 
vation,  practised  for  a  long  time  the  extensive  system  of  agriculture,  simply 
because,  owing  to  its  numbers,  it  was  too  weak  for  a  better  method  of  farminjr 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  meaus  of  communication,  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  development  of  cultuie.  The  physical  characteristics  of  (he 
country  are  therefore,  in  the  fiist  place,  to  blame  for  the  backward  civilization 
of  the  Itossian  people. 
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(h)  Russian  Antipathy  to  Culture.  —  Some  part  of  the  blame  falls  on  the 
Bussian  people  theiiiaelves,  or,  more  correctly,  upon  their  governors.  It  is  true 
that  life  was  spent  in  the  past  under  such  harsh  conditions  that  the  nation 
-iv^s  bound  to  sink  into  barbarism  in  the  everlasting  struggle  with  barbarous  tribes, 
liut  the  fault  lay  iQ  tlie  fact  that  the  Tiussians  grew  accustomed  to  the  lack  of 
culture,  characterised  it  as  a  uatiuual  ].)eculiarity,  aud  weru  unable  to  estimate  the 
valna  of  the  attainments  which  they  had  foiled  to  grasp.  The  Kussian  govern^ 
ment,  instead  of  straining  every  orfort  to  retrieve  what  had  been  lost  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  to  found  schools  and  compete  in  culture  with  Western  Europe, 
was,  and  is,  content  with  the  mere  importation  of  Western  European  culture  for 
home  use.  Ten  universities  and  two  hundred  secondary  schools  ("gymnasia") 
,  have  to  supply  the  educational  needs  of  a  giant  empire  of  some  eight  miUion  square 
miles,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  inhabitants,  while  Germany,  besides 
four  hundred  and  sixty  "  gymnasia "  has  twenty-one,  Switzerland  seven,  and 
Austria  eight  flourishing  universities.  Whole  provinces  in  liussia,  larger  than 
many  a  state  in  Western  Europe,  have  no  centres  of  eoltura  In  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  where  several  languages  axe  spoken  the  races  wrangle  about 
every  national  or  middle  school,  and  each  race  grudges  them  to  the  other,  since 
it  appreciates  their  value ;  but  Kussia,  which  ought  to  found  a  hundred  univer- 
sities, will  do  nothing  for  herself  and  keeps  the  people  intentionally  in  ignorance, 
as  if  ignoffanee  woe  neoemary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  empire.  Oskar  Feschel 
(in  "  Ausland,"  for  July  17, 1866)  prophesied  "  that  the  education  of  the  people 
would  decide  the  war,  . .  .  that  if  the  Prussians  beat  the  Austrians  it  would  be  a 
victory  of  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  over  the  Austrian."  Nations  do  not  in  the 
long  run  yield  to  brute  force,  but  to  superior  culture.  The  Russian  people  is 
despised  in  its  own  country  by  emigrants^  who  stand  on  a  higher  plane  of  civiliza- 
tion. Those  Russians  who  go  abroad  do  not  care  to  return,  since  tliey  have  tasted  a 
better  life.  When  Boris  Godunov  sent  Kussiau  youtlis  to  study  in  the  West,  they 
never  relurued.  And  what  was  the  case  with  Michael  Lomonossov?  Similar  events 
often  recurred  lator.  This  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  conditions  of  their 
own  national  existence  constitutes  a  grave  menace  for  the  fntiire  of  Kussia ;  a 
piece  of  Russian  territory  that  might  be  dissevered  after  some  defeat  would 
soon  he  denationalised.  Since  the  Russian  is  accustomed  to  follow  slavishly 
tiiie  commands  of  his  government*  he  would  quickly  submit  to  the  commands 
of  foreign  rulers.  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  promotes  self-consciousness. 
"Let  each,"  says  Goethe,  "be  a  Greek  in  bis  own  fashion;  only  let  liiiu  be  a 
Greek."  If  Russia  had  been  civilized  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  she  began 
to  conquer  Siberia,  there  would  be  no  England  in  Asia  now.  Those  monarchs 
who  aided  eulture,  like  Peter  and  Catherine,  have  achieved  the  greatest  political 
results. 

Russia  thus,  in  all  human  probability,  has  reaehed  the  tether  of  her  Asiatic 
conquests.  So  long  as  she  was  dealing  with  races  of  a  still  lower  civilization  she 
could  easily  assert  her  superiority  ;  but  she  has  been  defeated  on  land  and  sea  by 
the  civUixed  Japanese,  a  result  which  is  surprising  only  to  the  unthinhing.  Her 
enemies  fight  not  merely  with  cannon,  but  still  more  with  the  weapons  of  culture. 
A  national  school  is  wortli  a  battery ;  a  university  is  more  valuable  than  a  bri- 
gade.  The  ignorance  of  the  lower  sections  of  the  Russian  people  supplies  the 
best  weapon  for  foreign  emissaries,  who  can  easily  misguide  and  indte  the  nation. 
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Schools  have  been  granted  in  Western  Europe  as  rewards.  Thus  the  goverDment 

of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  war  of  liberation  against  Spain,  gave  the  heroic  town 
of  Leyden  a  university  (1575);  Prussia  did  the  same  thinir  with  Berlin  shortly 
before  the  wars  of  liberation.  Nor  is  that  enough :  Kussia  is  threatened  with  a 
process  of  denationalisation  in  ber  own  country.  Perpetual  dependence  on  foreign 
civilization  has  produced  the  result  that  a  number  of  foreign  ideas  and  phrases 
ha\o  hei'n  traiisfcrrt'(l  into  the  livinj^  knf»iiaj»e.  Was  not  the  Eastern  lialf  of  the 
Roman  Empire  slowly  and  surely  Urecised  i  Now  the  German  lauguage  is  irre- 
sistibly making  its  way  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Bnssia. 

Culture  spells  prosperity.  The  Russian  nation  is  and  always  has  been  pooT» 
since  it  was  ii^iiorant.  The  method  of  agriculture  in  liussia  was,  and  w  ith  few 
exceptions  still  is,  exUmive  ;  only  a  modest  beginning  has  been  made  to  employ 
better  methods.  The  Bussian  soil  is  so  exhausted  that  Bussiau  corn  can  hsidly 
compete  with  foreign  com  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  it  is  continually  deleri* 
omtinc^  in  quality.  Thn  Knssian  peasant  still  clings  to  the  old  three-field  system. 
The  iineuterprisiug  l!us.^iaii  settler  could  not  hold  his  own  -without  tlie  snpport 
of  his  government.  Tlie  supply  of  fish  iu  tiie  iiussiau  lakes  and  riverii,  and  of 
animals  in  the  Russian  forrats,  has  disappeared,  so  &r  as  the  average  Russian 
is  couceraed.  Emigrants  have  exhausted  the  streams  and  woods  merely  to  fill 
their  purses.  The  Caucasus  was  rich  in  valuable  kinds  of  timber.  There  prew 
the  yew  (JTaxus  baccata},  wh'  si'  lieautiful  reddish  wood  never  rota  or  becomes 
wontt'eaten;  the  maple  {Acer  psanhplatanus),  the  wood  of  which  takes  a  beautiful 
polish ;  the  Norwegian  pine  or  Caucasian  palm  {Burns  scmpervirtm') ;  the  hazel 
{Jn^Jftrc?  rrji't),  and  other  timber  trees.  But  the  tr.ido  in  these  valuable  roiu- 
moditii  s  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  foi;eigners.  It  all  goes  to  Marseilles,  London, 
liverpuul,  or  Paris.  The  most  important  market  for  Russian  tobacco,  etc,  is 
Leipsic.  The  soil  of  Russia  still  oonceals  great  treasures  which  only  require  to  be 
exploited. 

The  Russian  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  merchants  cannot  enter  into  serious 
competition  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  since  they  do  not  possess  sufficient 
education.  They  can  only  exist  by  the  protection  which  the  government  allows 
them  to  enjoy,  while  English,  German,  and  Frcncli  manufacturers  and  traders 
arc  pioneer-  wlio  rnnqner  whole  regions  for  their  mother-country.  Russian  gold 
soon  goes  across  the  frontier,  since  almost  everything  must  be  bought  abroad, 
while  the  German  chemical  industry  alone  gains  millions  from  other  countries. 
The  soil  of  Scandinavia  is  certainly  poorer  than  the  Russian,  and  yet  prosperity 
reigns  there.  Even  in  early  times  the  Germanic  North  u>nk  the  h-ad  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  Ripen,  a  town  with  a  few  thousand  inliabitaut«i,  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  oentnry  seven  hundred  scholars,  most  of  whom  lived  on 
alms,  and  the  small  town  I'oskilde  nine  hundred.  A  similar  state  of  things 
existed  iu  Copenhagen  ami  other  Danish  towns.  The  United  States  have 
advanced  in  that  respect  more  in  one  century  than  Rus.sia  m.  three,  since  the 
former,  admittedly  under  more  favourable  conditions,  laid  stress  in  the  first  place 
on  the  dissemination  of  culture.  Germany,  after  the  wars  of  liberation,  put  before 
herself  the  noble  amhition  of  reacliin^  a  tn|ile  .'iiipremacy,  —  .'scientific,  military, 
linanciaL  Russia  urgently  needs  aiioiher  j'l'ter  the  Orcat  to  tear  aside  the  veil 
of  darkness.  She  has  had  great  men  in  abundance,  aud  only  awaits  the  one  leader 
who  may»  like  Moses,  by  <me  magic  stroke  make  the  stream  gush  from  the  rock. 
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The  small  people  of  the  ancieut  Greeks  once  conquered  the  world  by  its  culture 
aud  won  itself  friends  everywhere;  even  the  masterful  Homnu  nation  bowed 
before  the  Hellenic  intellect  Siu«ia»  from  her  antipathy  to  culture,  has  many 
bitter  foes.  The  world  in  these  daye  can  only  tolerate  eD%htencd  i^oples.  The 
first  achievement  expected  from  a  in^at  nation  is  ]>ro[n'Ps,s  in  cullurt'.  The  day 
may  come  when  Western  Europe  itself  will  learn  some  lesson  from  Kussia.  2dili- 
taiy  and  political  conquests  alone  can  bring  no  salvation,  and  the  results  hitherto 
attained  can  hardly  repay  the  Bussian  pec^  for  the  enermoua  sacrificeB  it  hss 
made. 
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Amorgos,  104 
.\  morion,  10 
Amphipolis,  10 
Aniphissa.  104 
Amsol.  battle  of.  .14L  358 
Amsel  (KoBsovo  Polye),  12fi 
Anadoli  Hissar,  137 
Anagni.  325 
Ana;a>stU9.  324 
.Xnagiiostopulos,  Panag,  123 
Anargj'ri,  104 

Anastasia,  520.  5gl ;  wife  of 

Ivan  IV,  520 
Anastasios,  212 

Anastasius,  emperor,  37^  41*  44. 
00 

Anastasius  (Patriarch),  10 
Anastasius  I    ("  Dichorus "), 
20 

Anastasius  II,  05 
Anatolia,  43,  12L  101 
Anchialos,  329,  343:  battle  of, 

Ancona.  144 
Ancyra.  64i  117 
Andreanum.  410 
Andreas,  144 

Andreaa  L  king  of  Hungary, 


Andreas  IT,  king  of  Hungary, 

300.  381.  410.  402 
Andreas  111,  king  of  Hungary, 

382.  404.  4111 
Andreas,  king  of  N'aples,  383 
A  ml  re  j,  461 

Andrej  Alexandrovitch,  iLL3 
Andrej  Schujskij,  520 
Andrew  tlie  Apostle,  00 
Andronicus  (I)  Comnenus,  96. 
97.  103 

Andronicus  II,  108.  .144.  345 
Andronicus  III,  1007T14.  345. 
340 

Andronicus,  L.  Livius,  IS 
Andronikos,  120,  1.30 
Andronikos  IV,  128 
Andronikos,  governor  of  Thea- 

salonica.  132,  133 
Andronikofl  Kantakuzenos.  3fiO 
Andros,  IM 

Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  Q 
Andrussov  truce,  503 
Anemas,  50 

Angelus,  Michael  II,  101 
Angevins,  114 
Angilbert,  02 
Anglo-Saxon  church.  01 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  Ifl 
Angura,  battle  of,  131 
Ani.  91^  204 

Anjou,  Charles  Robert  of,  king 

of  Hungary,  435 
Ankyron,  140 

Anna,  Czarina  of  Bulgaria.  Mh. 
Xnna,,  daughter  of  Ladialau.'i 
11,520 

Anna,  empress  of  Russia,  502, 

r»7i),  r)8:i-585,  aaa 

Anna,  princt-ss  of  Greece,  i^lS 
Anna,  wife  of  Sigismund  III 

Vasa,  540 
Anna  Leopoldovna,  583 
Antes.  272 
Anthemius,  42,  43. 
Anti-Trinitarians,  536 
Antigonus,    father   of  Deme- 
trius, 2(1 
Antigonus  Doson,  21 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  21 
Antigonus  Monophthalmos.  4 
Antioch,  14^  3(L  5^.       04^  93, 

25*  107  :  patriiirdi  of,  ;'>47 
.\ntiochua  111,  22 
Antiparos,  104 
Anton.  Paul.  3&0 
Antonio,  122 

Antonio,  papal  legate,  516 
Apafi,  prince  of  Transylvania, 

aaa 

Apameia.  04. 
A|>ati,  Michael,  2S2 
Apatin,  415 
Applies,  25 
Aphrodite,  2 
Apkhazcs,  005 
.\piK-iincus,  Alexius,  \SSk 
AiJoUo,  2,  14 
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Apollo  of  Branchids,  Q. 
Apollo  (CiimiT-an  I ,  ,{ 
Apollo  (Delian) ,  H 
Apollo  of  Did}iDa,  4 
Apor,  Peter.  321 
Aquileia,  283,  222 
Arabia.  2,  IL  IIL  13,  40.  HI 
"  Arabian  Niglita,"  l»i 
ArabianH,  HA 

Arabs,  49^  5L  54-57.  G4^ 

72^  74-VO,  78^  81^  82^  84, 

85,  H!)^  li©!  328. 

3.33;  Spanish,  52 
Aragon,  108>  121 
Araktshejew  (Alexej),  Count, 

502 

Aral.  Lake,  319.  2211 
Aramaic,  I 
Arany,  .Tftnos.  SQfi 
Ararat.  201^  208 
Aratus,  21 
Arh.inassi.  ^10 
Arcadia,  -IXdA 
Arcadius,  21 
Archias  of  Pella,  Q. 
Archimedes  of  Syracuse.  23 
Arda  < river),  121 
Ardakhan.  IM 
Ardarich,  m 
Argrn,  355.  3M 
Argos,  27,  120.  144.  HI 
Arguthianz,  2ilZ 
Argjropulos,  115 
Arianism,  Al 
Arians,  &3ii 

Ari»tarchus  of  Samoa.  23 
Aristeas  of  Proconnesus.  40,  81 
Aristotcle  Fiorawnti.  .t18 
Aristotle,  8^  12^  13,  63.  lii  112 
ArititoxemuA,  21 
Armatoles,  174 

Annenia,  gg,  34.  58^  59.  gOj  72. 

80,  89,  106.  1^    120^  130. 

149.  180.  190.  201 
Armenian  alphabet,  the,  58, 202 
Armenian  church,  58 
Armenian  Inngun^.  58,  all 
Armenian  literature.  20.5 
Armenian  population.  203 
Armenian  question.  212 
Armenian  revolt.  198-200 
Armenians,  30.  40.  58.  50,  03, 

04.  74,  00,  94^  134.  140,  148, 

is.-j.  A&Si 
Amaud,  St.,  ISfi 
Amaiitu,  211! 
Arno.  2fi3 

ArnoM,  ablmt  of  Lflbeck,  iOQ 

Armilf  (Arnolf),  234 

Arnulf,  emperor  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Kmpire.  231 
Arosa.  Guntav. 
Arpfld,  a±I 
Arpfld  family,  155,  323 
Arpiides.  470 
Arpflds,  32a 
Ari»ady.  376,  377 
Arrian,  d 


Arsacids,  112. 
ArsafinH,  2A 
Arnenius,  572 
Arsino*,  13 
ArtavasdcB,  40 
Artavasdus,  U 
Artemis,  2,  lA 
Artsruni,  208,  2Qfl 
Arvanitis,  219 
.Viiavul,  552 
Awalon,  ii 
Asceticism,  IflS 
AHcham.  Roger,  153 
Asfn  1^  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  338, 
a:tg 

AB*n,  Michael  (Czar),  IQl 
Asenids.  338.  3in 
Aserbeijan,  149,  208 
A»huge»,  215 

AHia.  i>,  ^0,  31,  50.  08.  04,  103, 
117.  120  122.  120.  131.  1.36. 

141,  468.  .'>21 ;  central. 
■1,  L  illi  54^  lili  east,  1£; 
eastern,  l^j  nearer,  52i  Rus- 
sian dominions,  604 ;  west- 
em,  LL  100.  121 

Asia  Minor,  1£.  15,  20,  23^ 
28-30.  3£.  .;?!>,  4^  44.  C.3-06. 
7fl,78^8(),82,89iyi,92,04, 
07,  lOL  112-114,  117.  120- 
122.  129,  1.^0,  133.  555; 
soutliem.  Lll 

.•\HiatieH.  AM 

.Asoka,  King,  IQ 

Asot,  m 

Asparuch.   See  IsPEBlCH 
Assarhaddon.  2 

.Association  Anglo  .-m^nienne, 
215 

.\.osurbanipnl,  2 
.■\Hsvrians,  3 
Aat'arte,  2,  li 

Astrakhan.  516.  517^  521,  QM 

Astrology,  05 

.\stronomy.  51 

.\Htypalaia.  M 

Ataman,  552 

Atelkuzu,  85.  92,  377 

Athanarich.  320 

Athanasius,  SI 

Atliena,  I 

.Athene,  li 

.Athenians.  22 

Athens.  L  IIL  20.  25-27.  40,  80, 
97,  100,  103,  104.  10«.  IIH. 
128-132.  143,  104,  174,  115, 
180 

Athopakal.  the,  llfi 

Athos,  Mount,  109.  12L  KW, 

340.  aifl 
Athos.  peninsula  of,  S 
Atrani,  IQQ 
.Atrimpos,  43S 

.Attains,  king  of  Pcrgamum,  25 

Attic  dialect,  23 

Attica,  128j  130,  132,  136,  142, 

Attila,  34,  320,  321 


Aubusson,  Pierre  d*,  14C 
Augcias,  king  of  Elis,  S 
Augnburg,  149;  battle  of,  955, 
378 

Augsburg  Confession,  535 
Augustus  L   See  SioiSMVXD  II 
Augustus  11,  king  of  Poland, 

AupiiHtus  III.  kinft  of  Poland, 

54.'i.  ■')44,  C>M].  .')iiH,  5i;'J,  5 'J 7 
Auni,  lill 
Aurel  Stein,  H 

Aurclian,  Roman  emperor,  354. 
355 

Austria.  77,  IIL  149-151. 
184.  185,  in.VlO?.  .303,  305, 
302,  529,  .MO,  542^  .^OS^  565. 
500.  570.  .5'-)t;.  :)!is-G03;  low- 
er, 315:  up|x  r.  315 

Austria-Hungary,  lliii 

.Austrian  Alpn,  145 

Austriun-i,  ;{4!i 

Austro  Hungarian  Lloyd  Co., 

ISO 

Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
150 

.VuMtro-Turkish  war,  370 
Autivari,  115 
Avari,  2111 

Avars,  45^  47,  48,  64^  65^  120^ 
2.32,  273.  277.  270.  315.  324- 
357,  330,  3{)4,  375j  -WT 

Avatnrnnian,  21i. 

AvatAras,  53 

Avignon,  112,  128 

Axente,  261 

Axios  (river),  12tt 

Axumites,  13 

Ayasoluk,  Lll 

Ayazinu,  5 

A^nib.  See  Ejjxtb 

Azov,  563.  575,  580 

Azov,  Sea  of,  325,  327 

Baalbec.  02 
Babken,  202 
Babylon,  8,  11^  13^  U 
Babylonia.  3 
Babylonians,  10 
Bacchus,  (ill 

BachlHcliiNsarnI  peace,  597 
Bftcs  county,  415 
Buctria.  10,  U 
liHg-Bajan.  325 
Bagai.  12 

Bagdad.  52,  04^  468;  railway, 

the,  131 
Bagrati<ls.  203 
Bagration.  113 
Hiigratuni,  Arsen.  2Qfi 
Bahrein,  isle  of,  8 
Baia.  301 
Bnicrdorf.  HQ 
Baikal,  Lake,  120 
Bajan,  33fl 

Baiazet.  148,  LUL  153 
Baiazet  L  LUL  129-131.  137. 
293;  Sultan,  :152 
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Bajazet  II.  147i  Sultao,  Sfifl 

Bajmok,  ilS. 

Baki,  IM 

Boku,  570 

Balaban,  Hi. 

Balaclava,  Ml 

Balanibcr,  22Q 

Balainir.    See  Balaubeb 

Balanpir,  327.  441 

Balassy,  Valentin,  311Q 

Balnt,  m 

Baldimir.  Sec  Malamib,  Kha?? 
Baldwin,  Emperor.  103,  1Q4 
Baldwin   II.   Latin  emperor, 
.     108i  340,  342 
Baldwin  V  of  lininault,  3iQ 
Baldwin  of  Flandera,  emperor, 

Balearic  lalanda,  il 
Balibeg.  MI 
Balikis,  3ifi 

Balkan  Peninsula,  the.  45,  47, 
74,  83.  85^  03^  104i  Mi 
112,  120.  US 

Balkans,  G4i  74i  89,  120,  134, 
12S 

Balkash.  T^ke,  005. 
Bal8ch,  Thoodor.  311 
Balta-Liman,  2^;  convention 

of.  ail 
Bnltaji  >fohammod,  IM 
r-altic  Sea,  4K2,  IHJL  503^  SQ4. 

iiiZ.  545,  54[).  575.  alSk 
Bamberp,  1112 
Banatc  of  Tcmcs,  414 
B  Mcxug,  IM 
BftnlTy  family,  39fl 
Bantzen,  112 
Bar, 

Baraba,  315 

Itnrabasz,    Cossack  Ataman, 

Barunovicz. 
Barbara  of  rilli,  401 
Barbara,  qtiecn  of  Poland,  511 
Barlmro,  LiS 
Barbaro.  Xicold,  112 
Barbat,  3a£ 
Barbo,  Pietro.  Ill 
Barcelona.  1^ 
BArcsay,  Acbatius,  IflL  3M 
Bardanes,  Phillipiciis,  Ifi 
liurfiis.    Hans    Albrcclit  von, 
1115 

Baring,  \V.,  351 

Barjatynskij,    Alexander  J., 

<i05 

Barlaam  of  Calabria,  lOOi  Uli 

m 

Bftr6czl,  Alexander,  3111 
Barozzi,  tlie,  IM 
BarB  county.  102 
Bartfcld,  IM 
Bafuiks,  108.  IflB 
BaAariib,  355 
Basarab.  bouse  of,  355 
Hasarab  111  Xeafjoe.  Voivod  of 
Wttllachia.  aiiS*  352 


Basarab  the  Younger,  Voivod 

of  Wallachia.  3.'>8 
Baaarab   Tepelus,   Voivod  of 

Wallachia,  2M 
Basavluk,  552 
BaHhkira,  370,  521 
Hattil.  chief  elder  of  the  Boj^u- 

miles,  321 
Basil,  em|>eror,  12i! 
llasil  L  2ai 
Kaflil  II,  2S7^  283} 
Dasil  II,  Byzantine  emperor, 

:m',,  aai 

Basil  of  Tmovo,  archbishop, 
332 

Basile  Lupu,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, aiii 
"  Basilika  "  of  Leo  VI.  2111 
Basilius,  emperor,  80,  61 
liasilius,  4>L  HiL  fii 
Bnsilius  (son  of  Boninnus  I), 

ai 

Basilius     49,  82,  23.  fill 
Hasilius  I,  eiii|)eror,  82 
Kasilius  II,  83,  80j  88j  89,  mi 
Basilius  Lupu,  Voivod  of  3Iol- 

davia,  300 
Basilius  of  Xeonesareum,  85 
Baskaks,  4pC,  Ifil 
liaslc  mission,  211 
llasta,  Georp,  3(50,  3fiL  3^2 
BAthori  Stephan.  See  Stepuan 

MAtiiuki 
BAtthvflny,  SHI 
HattUvilnv,  Louis,  300 
Batu."4«5, 1112 
Ikivalio,  Vozius  de.  111 
Bavaria,  ^  55,  150 
Bavarian  succession,  OOQ 
Bavarians.  2Z& 
Havol,  5112 
Haxo,  105 
Dayezid.  152 
na'zarjik,  113 
lUiyn,  311 

iwaiinos.  am 

lioatrico  of  Arapon,  wife  of 

Miittbins  Corvinus,  3M. 
Boazzani,  the,  104 
Bedouins,  the,  5S 
HiH'thoven's  opera,  "  Ruins  of 

At  hens."  LIO 
Bcplerbep  Kulle-Shahin,  151 
B«  he,  county  of.  153 
Reiram.  festivals  of,  HI 
B<*la,  kinp  of  Hunpary,  338 
B<5|a  L  kinff  of  Hunpary,  380 
B<'la  II,  king  of  Hungary,  289, 
380 

B<ila  III,  king  of  Hungary, 

2fliL  ML 

B#la  IV,  kinp  of  Hunpary,  85. 

244.  300,  342.  .IM.  3>iL  382 
IWlasitza  Mountain,  the,  88, 

3311 

Bolprade.  QL  lli  14L  142, 
141).  150,  IfiO^  165,  16L  no. 
171.  385,  382 


Belprade  peace,  503 
Beiisarius,  41,  42.  44.  02 

Bem,  300 

Bimatists  (step-measurers).  S 
Hendepuz.    See  MujfDZi  K 
Benetletto  da  Majano,  3811 
Itenedict  Bor,  3fil 
Beneventum,  10 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  21 
Heiithy,  ZoltAn.  300 
Kcrat'  lOI;  liattle  of,  311 
Iterepava.  330 
Mereke.   See  BcBEAl 
Ikresovsky  (Anton),  525 
Berest,  507 

lieresteczko,  battle  of,  500 

Bi-restie,  185 

Berpholz.  F.  \V.  Ch.  von,  5S2 
l?4Tkai  (or  Bereke),  407 
lU-rlin.  102.  477 ;  eongre-ii  of, 

3.il.  liiit 
Berlin  Antiquariiun,  the,  1 
Berlin  conference,  3~:> 
Berlin  treaty,  19C,  20S,  212, 

m.  215 
Berlin  University.  012 
lU-roe  fortress,  311 
Beron,  350 
Berovitch,  IfiO 
BcrUi  Khan.  108 
|{ortlia  of  Sulzbach,  05 
Berthold,  100 
Hertoldo  of  \'enice,  lAA 
Berytus,  40,  51 
B<^ancon,  51 
Besboro^lko,  170 
IU>shik  Tash  (lasonion),  152 
nesprim,  4Ta 

Bessarabia,  85j  113,  362.  370. 

373,  501 
Bcssarion,  Basilios,  134 
Bessarion,  Cardinal,  113.  143. 

145 

Ikssenvei.  Georp.  331 
IWthleii.  Gabriel.  150.  100 
llethlen,  Nikolaus,  301 
liethlen,  Stephan,  100 
I<etzkoy,  Ivan  J.,  588 
Bezni?r.  328 

Bialy  (the  White).   See  Le8Z- 
k6  I 

BiArmia,  kingdom  of,  110 
Bias,  0 

Hibesco,  Georg,  303 

Bible,  the,  14.  67.  136.  558 

Bible.  Svrian.  the,  58 

Bielskij*  524,  625 

Bielskij  family,  510 

Bihae.  280 

Bila,  328 

Bilacerkov,  5531 

Biledjik.  122 

Bioprad.  280 

Bismarck,  HL 

Bistritr,  400.  410 

BithjTiia,  72,  315 

Bjelosersk  district.  447 

Black  Sea,  36,  50.  82,  £1.  93, 
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133.  134.  139.  141.  153.  495. 

570,  rm.  599.  002.  fiQl 
Bla^-ndorf,  convention  of,  112 
BWn.  221 

Blomniydcs,  Nicephorua,  liR 
Bolii'intiky,  count,  iSiA 
BfK'caccio,  113 

Bocjtkay,  Stephan.  S«?  Ste- 
I'li.vN  BocsKAV.  prince  of 
Trau>ilyvani:i 

Boiipn»tedt.  Frietlrich,  2fll 

Bo<lonitza.  IM 

BodzantA.  archbishop  of  Gu- 

«"i*cn,  40" 
Bo-otia,  21L.i2^  23,  130i  22Q. 
Bcrotians.  thr-,  21 
Bogdan,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

303.  35<t 
Bo<^lan  II.  3115 

Boj,ilan  III,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 3«i  a«ii 

Bofrdan  IV,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 305i  3fia 

Bogdania, 

Boghaskes-^n.  131 

Bofjislav  II  of  Stettin,  prince, 
411 

BojToliib^kij.  Andrej.  4fi4 
Bo^oris- Michael,  Khan,  321 
Bogtimil. 

Bopumilp-*,  the.  69,  83^  HOj 
334,  335.  337-339,  342.  348, 

Bngumili.sm,  346.  241 
Bopislav  V.  duke  of  Pomera- 

nia.  IfiS.  502 
Bohemia,  5^  46j  78^  103^  IMi 

227.  232,  235.  240,  242,  259. 

270.  385.  470,  47-2,  474-47». 

479.  4H1-484.  4.sU,  48S,  4'.tO, 

502.  503.  iffiL  529,  530 
Bohemian  Brethren,  5M 
Bohemian  Brotherhood,  2m 
Bohemian  mercenaries,  &Q1 
Bohemian.''!,  478 
Bohemund  L  ila 
Bohemund  of  Antioch,  &3 
Bohoric,  Adam,  HI 
Boii,  230,  231 
Jiojarvn,  Iwan,  551 

Bokiu,  asa 

Bolealav,  son  of  Ijpszko  L  ^Sfl 
Boleslav  L  =^  =±L  470-473. 

47.5.  477.  ihl. 
Bolesilav  1  Chabri  (Chrobry  or 

Chrahrv ) .  231 
Boleslav  II.  231,  473,  415,  AH 
Boleslav  III.  Polish  duke,  381 

413^  47.->-479 
Bolcslav  III  Krzvvoiwtv,  4ai 
Bolesiav  IV,  47(W478 
Boleslav  IV  Kondzierzavy,  2ifl 
Boloslav  Troidenovicz,  4M 
liolc!<lav  Trojdenovicz,  iM 
Boleslnv  Vstytllivy  (the  Shame- 
faced), 4M 
Bolgar.   See  BlXG.\« 
B'dko.  2al 


I?(>lo|rnn.  alS 

Uolotnikof,  Cossack  diieftain, 

ali3  I 
Bona  Sforza,   wife  of  Sipis-  i 

mund,  532 
Bonfmi.  Antonio,  3M 
Boniface  IX,  Po|>e,  aili 
Boniface,  king  of  Thesaalonica, 
339 

Bonifacio,  King,  1113 

Hnonle,  Andrew,  410 

lli.ra,  IM 

Hordi-aux,  M 

r.oriljillallal.  12 

Borecki  family,  517 

Itorecki,  Jov,  aH,  5aX 

Horics,  son  of  Kolonian,  .380.381 

Boril.    Sec  BoBis  II,  Czar  of 

Bulgaria 
lioriA.  Khan,  331 
Boris,  Prince,  284,  285 
Boris  II,  Czar,  78,  19,  8L  103 
Boris  II,  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  333, 

335.  aan-a4i 
Boris  Oodunov,  524^  525 
BoHvoi.  235^  2aa 
Horna,  2^ 
Hornholm.  Q3 
]i4irovitza  battle,  5211 
IWiHhn,  Armenian,  IIB 
B<"'!»ing.  count  of,  3211 
BiKsnia,  93,  127.  V2'A.  !3fl.  Ii2. 

144.  148.  195.  r.'ll, 
Bosnians,  the,  129,  135,  ilii 
Bonphorua,  7,  30,  48,  50,  IL 

lllL  no,  120.  126,  130-13S, 

140.  im 
Botzaris,  Markov*.  170.  177 
Boucicaut.  Marshal,  UH 
Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  iUi 
Boula  Ijigos,  battle  of,  10.'> 
Boutoux,  Eugene,  131 
Boyan,  Bulgarian  prince,  333 
Boyana,  the  (river),  Lii 
Bragadino.  Marcantonio,  12^ 
Braila,  US 
Branas,  Alexius,  91 
Branchid^-.  3 

Brandenburg,  477.  482.  521 

Branicevo,  330 

Brankovift.  ficorg,  UL.  U2. 

Bninkovic,  George,  294,  3M 

Brankovic,  Vuk  Stefan,  122 

Bratianu,  Joan,  374 

Brdoka.  See  Iva.ii.o  T.AcnANAS 

Bremburg,  a  physician  in  Rus- 
sia, aM 

Bremen,  421 

Brennaburg,  4J1 

Breslau.  2li3 

Breslau.  bishop  of,  47? 

Bre*t  I'nion.  547,  549,  SllQ 

Bretislav,  prince  of  Bohemia, 
473 

Bfeti«lnv  IT.  231,239,  2i2 
Bretislnv  Achilles  of  IJohemia, 

474.  470.  liU 
Brezovacki,  Titus,  311 


Bri^re!»,  Godofroi  de,  105 
Brincovcanu.     Sec  Coxstax- 

TINE  Braxkovan,  Voivod 
Bringas,  .loseph.  SU 
Brisiav,  prince  of  Fraga,  470 
Britain.  12,  a2 
Brittany,  LL  fi2 
Brocqui^re,  Bertrandon  de  la. 


Br(Mlavka.  Cos'^aik  .\tamar,  555 
Broos,  4U  ;  battle  of,  3M 
Brsjakes  (Berzetes),  27 (» 
Bruce,  .James,  577 
Brunc,  Mai-shal,  HI 
Bruni,   Leonardo,   of  Arezzo, 
113 

Bruno,  St.,  420 
Bruno  of  OlmOtz,  245 
Bruno  of  Querfurt,  455 
Bnisa,  UL  12L  12L  I29i  IIL 

139,  MI 
Bruttians,  10 
ISnittiuni.  ID 
Brvce,  James,  3E 
Bul>ek  family,  401 
Bucellarians,  the,  08 
Buchara,  OM 

Bucharest,  173, 198, 211 ;  treaty 

of,  352,  3152 
Buczacz  |K>ace,  5M 
Ituda.    See  Bleua 
Buddha,  5a  \ 
Hudenicc,  218 
Budenz.  Jos..  320 
BOdinger,  Max.  333 
Budziak  (Bucsacs),  lfi2 
Bug,  river.  7^  85 
Bugia,  152 

Bflhren.  Ernst  Johann,  583 
Bukovina,  .W,  STO^  iU 
Bukowina,  fiUfl 
Bulair  ( Plagiari ) ,  121 
Bulavin,  Kondratij,  582 
Bulgar.  328 

Bulfrariii.  72.  7g^  M  -SS.  03,  IPS. 

VUK  UMi,  Uil,  kili,  ni.  IS.".. 

10.')  -H>S,  l;s7,  291.  204.  383. 

(>U()  Wl,   (iU4 ;   treaty  with 

Sviatoslav,  451 :  Great,  .327. 

328:  Inner,  328:  Old,  328^ 

3211;  Outer,  328;  West.  33a 
Bulgarian  atrocitie.x,  121 
Bulgarian  church.  88,  330,  312. 
Bulgarian  education,  120 
Bulgarian  Empire,  the,  121 
Bulgarian  language,  the,  14 
Bulgarian  liberation,  12D 
Bulgarian  literature,  332.  347. 

.348.  350 
Bulgarian  notables,  assembly 

of,  351 

Bulgarians,  the,  30.  Mi  M,  59^ 

64-00.  12,  74,  18,  82,  84. 

9L  miL  K»L  129,  ur  -ill. 

281,  310,  .125-:154.  440;  black 
(see     KrTfROfRS)  ;  Isgil, 
370:  I'nugundur,  .327,  310 
Bulgarophygos,  battle  of,  332 
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Bulfrars,    270;    conquest  of 

(968-060),  ^ 
Burdas,  ISi 

Burgtia,  battle  of,  m 
Bur(^ndian  kingdom,  321 
Burjrundy.  10«^  lil 
Burjitca,' the,  110 
Burzen.  357 
Busbech,  Anpora,  153 
BuschetoB,  IM 
Buthroton,  M 
Butrinto,  lAB 
Bvina,  42fl 
Byron,  llfi 
Bj-thynia.  121 
Bythyniana,  5 
Byzaccna,  il 

Byzantine  art,  100;  examples 

in  Europo,  102 
Byzantine  artists,  100,  IQl 
Byzantine  church,  the,  78^  202, 

2M 

Byzantine  civilization,  fi>2 
Byzantine  emperors,  144 
Byzantine  Bjnpire,  LL  2L  44, 
46.  40.  52.  60.  02.  63.  ««, 
6ft-71.  75^  80-82.  01.  04, 
10<i.  112,  117.  121.  126.  203, 
282,  :n2.  321.  324.  325.  327. 
329.  330.  332.  333.  337,  338. 

aai 

Byzantine  enterprise.  100 
Byzantine  fabrics.  100 
Byzantine  literature.  52 
Byzantine  Mitknl.  llfi 
Bvzantines,  the.  56,  57,  64.  66. 

'iL  83^  88^  no,  117,  133 
Byzantium,  30,  34,  36.  30,  41- 

44,  46,  49,  nl-ri3.  55,  57-<}4. 

66,  70,  72-80.  82-00.  02-100. 

103.  106-113.  116.  117.  126, 

131.  135-137.  149,  321.  468. 

616,  518,  525;  Russian.  440; 

Russian  invasion.  448,  457. 

See  also  Consta^tisople 

Cabul,  i 

Caesar  Aufnistus,  26-28 
Citsaren  ( Cherohel ) ,  41 
Caraars  of  the  East,  &1 
Cairo,  5L  liL  HO 
Calabria,  62,  70,  82i  02,  152 
Calama,  river,  85 
Calamata,  66 
Calamech,  Andr.,  156 
Calavrvta,  IM 
(^alchi.'  IM 
Calipula.  Ifi 

Calixtus  III  (Pope).  Ul 
Callimnchus    Experiens.  See 

FiLIPPO  BUONACCOBSI 

Callinicus.  Q5 
Calojan,  21 
Calvin.  31U 
Calvinism,  &3A 

Cambrai,  150:  congress  of,  1411 
Cameniates,  John,  II 
Camillus  (Achilles),  1^ 


Campania,  3 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  A 
Canale,  Niccolo  da,  145 
Cnndia,  1511 
Cankov,  Dragan,  352 
Canning,  Stratford,  180.  183. 

Cnntemir  family.     See  Ka.\- 

TEMiB  Family 
Canute,  the  Dane.  473 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  490 
Capello,  V'ettore,  14.'» 
Capistrano.  142,  Hi 
Capistrano,  John  of,  141 
Capitularies  of  Pepin,  Sfi 
Capo  d'lstrias,  177-180 
Capo  d'lstrias,  Augustin,  IM 
Cappadocia,  28^  34,  69,  8^  114, 

126 
Capsa,  42 
Caracalla,  21 
Caraffa,  Antonio,  303.  408 
Carantania,  kingdom  of,  315 
Carasa,  145 
Carceri  dalle,  the,  104 
Carelia.  5I1J 
Carelians.  1II3 
Caria,  08 

Carinthia,  145,  149,  303^  312, 

315.  316.  502 
Carlo  1  Tocco,  133,  224 
Carlo  II  Tocco,  133,  224 
Carlovingians.  51 
Carlowitz,  165,  166,  IM 
Carlsbad  Congress.  522 
Carniola.  140,  303*  312.  315. 

318.  5112 
Carol  I,  king  of  Roumania, 

356.  350,  372-374 
Cnrolingians,  8fi 
Carpilio,  321 
Carpini,  Piano,  467 
Carthage,  10,  21,  22,  24,  4L 

65 

Carthaginians,  3 
Carthago,  42 
Can-ajal,  142 
Carytena,  104^  1A5 
Casia,  52 

Casimir,  248^  262.  267.  498. 

503,  533 

Cnsimir,  grand  duke,  500 
Casimir   the   Great,  486-488. 

4!)7.  500.  503.  fill 
Casimir,  John.  521 
Cnsimir  II,  SprBviedH%7  (the 

Just ),  411,  470,  4M 
Casimir  III,  king  of  Poland, 

535 

Cnsimir  IV,  king  of  Poland, 

504.  500-r.ll 
Cnsimirid,  4M 
Cnsimirids,  4a.S 
Cnsoges  of  Taman.  551 
CaHpian  Sea,  0,  IL  SI,  85,  120. 

32(1,  570,  <iQ5 
Ciistaldo,  John,  388 
Castellanries,  483 


Caatelnuovo  in  Dalmatia,  152 
Castold,  Boyar,  425 
Castoria.  Q4 

Catacombs,  of  Alexandria,  30j 

of  Palmyra.  'Ml 
Cataloniaos,  ^20,  13Q 
Catargi  family,  3112 
Catargi,  Laskar,  312 
Catharl.  331 

Catharine,  daughter  of  Lewis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Pol- 
and, 4&Z 

Catherine  h  wife  of  Peter  tha 
Great.  582-584 

Catherine  II.  cmpr^s  of  Ru»- 
sia.  207.  562.  503.  569.  68.1- 
502.  504,  698,  69».  601,  005. 
606.  (ilia 

Catholic  Church,  538 

Catholic  Church  of  Poland,  4Sa 

Catholic  Lithuanians,  504 

Catholic  religion,  504 

Catholicism,  5M 

Catholicism  in  Poland,  542. 
540.  54fl 

Catholics  in  Turkey,  152 

Cato,  M.  Porcius.  12 

Caucasia,  60,  llfl 

Caucasus,  50,  74,  8^  32fL  605; 
Cossack  immigration,  5112 

Ceas,  122 

Cecilia    or    Cymbarka.  Se« 

ClUBUBGIS 

Cecilia  Renata,  wife  of  Wladia- 

laus  IV  Sigismund,  552 
Cecrops,  132 
Cedrenus,  45 
Ccfalonia,  122 
Celts,  3,  10.  IL  314 
Centa.  141 

Centurione,  Paolo,  511 
Cepelarska  Reka,  341 
Cephallenia,  82.  97,  103,  133, 

Cepino,  34fi 
Cerekwica,  512 
Cerig,  or  Telerig,  72,  33fi 
Cerigo,  124 
Cerigotto,  1114 
Cernojcvi6,  225 
Cemojevic,  Arsen,  305 
Cerora  battle,  5511 
Cervantes,  155 

Cesarini,  Giuliano,  134.  135. 

3fi5 
Ceslav,  28a 
Cctatea-Alba,  3fiS 
Cetinje,  225 
Cliabri,  471 
ChH>ronea.  22 
Chalandritza,  IM 
Chalcedon,  34.  38.  43 
Chalcidice.  IM 
Chalkedon,  223 

Chalkis  in  Eub(£a.    See  Ns- 

Chalkondyles,  130,  135i  1^ 
Chalkondjies.Laonicus,  112.132 
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Chancellor,  Richard,  511 
Chancery,  iSH 
Chandler,  Richord,  US 
ChandrenoB,  IM 
Chang  kien,  12 

Charlemagne,  50,  55,  02.  63. 

282,  ifitt 
Charles  IV,  emperor.  128i  ^ 
Charles  V.  emfieror,  232 
Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. 249,  250,  210^  3M 
Charles  VI,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, 560^  Sflfi 
Charles  III,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 387 
Cl)arle8   V,   king  of  France, 

Charles  VI,  king  of  France, 
SOI 

Charles  VII,  king  of  France, 
111 

Charles  VIII,  king  of  France, 

144.  141 
Charles  IX,  king  of  France, 

155. 

Charles  X,  king  of  France,  HI 
Charles  Robert  1^  king  of  Hun- 
gary, 356^  303i  382^  383^  lOl^ 
404.  411.  4M 
Charles  II,  king  of  Hungary, 
384 

Charles  I  of  Naples.  343,  311 
Charles  V.  king  of  Spain.  1511 
Charles  IX  of  Sweden,  JiM 
Charles  X  GuBta>'U8,  king  of 

Sweden.  301.  603 
Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden, 

166,  66L  567 
Charles  the  Uald,  emperor  of 

the  Romans,  10.  311 
Charles  the  Great.   Sec  Ciiab- 

LEUAONE 

Charles  of  Anjou,  lOT^  IDS 
Charles  II  of  Anjou.  114 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  103,  305 
Charles  of  Mytilene,  111 
Charles  of  Stvria,  archduke, 
filli 

Charles  of  Sfldermanland.  See 

CiiAKLKS  IX  of  .Sweden 
Charles  Martel,  Zfl 
Charles  Martel  of  Anjou, 
Charon,  22 
Chorpipny,  104 
(•hartrpa,'l»3 
Chazars.  2Ifl 
Chelidromi,  104,  1Q2 
Chelni.  lafl 
Chemnis.  5 

Chernigov,  54S.  540,  500.  563. 

Chersonnese,  Thracian,  121 
Chiaina,  3M 
Chiajna  of  Moldavia,  3^ 
Chiali,  147,  154 
Chiara,  143 


chilia,  ana 

Chiliasts,  412 
Chilperich,  UO 
Chimara,  M. 

China,  17^  32,  43,  41,  62,  54, 

106.  124.  :>ijl,  572,  tilili 
Chinese.  H,  32,  .il,  12a,  Lii 
Chinese  language,  £4 
Chine*©  records,  Ifi 
(  hingerse,  AlH 
C  hinghian<i,  418 
I  hiof*,  04,  104i  109,  113,  131 
Chios,  island,  3112 
Chios  massacres,  HI 
Chisdai.  Rabbi,  d25. 
Chivalry,  Ulli 

Chmielnicki  ( Bogdan) ,  Cossack 
Ataman.  557-.5II1 

Chmielnicki  (Jurij), son  of  Dog- 
dan.  .'>ni.  5113 

Chmielnicki,  Timtii  Bogdan- 
oviJ.  3fia 

Chcnlkievicz,  General,  548 

Chohalji,  the,  423 

Choki,  244 

Cholm,  4fil 

( 'horny je  Klobuki,  the.  460 
Cliortiza.  Island  of,  5112 
Chotimir.  233 

Chotin  (Chocim),  162,  HH 
Chotin  battle,  allH 
Chrabr,  280.  ^112 
Christ,  21)^  30^  42,  02,  66,  69, 
114 

"  Christ,  Order  of  "  ( Dobrinian 

Order ) ,  422 
Christendom,  134.  140,  142 
Christian.  Kirif:,  111 
Christian,  sullragan  bishop  of 

Mainz,  4M 
Christian  chronology  in  Russia, 

518 

Christian  church,  2& 

Christian  party,  4M 

("hristian  religion,  403 

Christianity,  27^  28,  30-33,  SO^ 
44,  52,  06,  69,  71^  77-79.  8L 
Mj.  IML  13^.  142,  148,  149, 
460,  471.  4'.i:j;  in  Bulgaria, 
334 ;  in  Ku.-«8ia.  4ii3 

Christians,  82,  122,  127,  131, 
i:»>-142.  408;  Turkey,  1^1 

Christie.  IM 

Cliristobulos,  146 

C'hristodulc,  Saint,  04 

Christoph  of  Corona  (bishop), 
IM 

Christop)>er,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 534 

Christopolis,  109 

Chrobatia,  471.  412 

Chroniclers,  Tartar  age  of  the, 
illfl 

Chry«inhiu9,  322 
("hrysolnra^,  Manuel,  113 
Chrvsostom,  34 
Chusi,  147 
Cibossa,  US. 


Cilicia,  48,  65,  fifi 
Cilli,  counU  of,  30!>.  503 
Cimaxa,  battle  of,  Hi 
Cimbri,  231 

Ciniburgis    (Cecilia  or  Cjm- 

hurka  ).  502 
Cimolos,  104 
Cimovitch,  LLl 
Cinnamus,  05 
Ciporovci,  3ifl 
Claudius,  83 

Clniidius,  Tib.  Atticus  Herodes, 
20. 

Clement,  bishop  of  Drenovica, 
18 

Clement  VJ.  249,  383 

Clement  VII.  151,  252 

Clement  XI.  167 

Cieniones,  21 

Cleon  of  Syracuse,  9 

CIcrfait,  Austrian  general,  fiQQ 

Clermont,  22 

(  leusira.  42 

Clovis,  aii 

Clovis  (Chlodwig),  fiQ 
Coblcnr..  141 

Co<le  of  the  Basilica,  the.  83 
Code  of  Harmenopulus,  115 
Code  of  Justinian,  39,  40,  08, 
83 

Coinage,  114,  115^  123 
ok. 

olakov.  35Q 
Coligny.  .Jean.  162 
Columbus,  148 
Colunma  Xanthia,  Z 
Commagene,  62 

Commondone,    Francis,  papal 

legate,  532 
Commodus,  21 
Communism.  35Q 
Comnena.  Anna,  92,  94, 95,  116, 

m 

Conineni,  40,  9^  2aa 
ComnenusTTiavid,  103 
Condolmicri,  Francesco,  134 
Conrad  II.  em|)eror  of  Ger- 
many, 370.  473.  474 
Conrad  III.  95 
Conrad  of  Glogan.  477 
Conrad  of  Ki'migssaal.  247 
Conrad  of  Masovia,  470,  480, 

482.  492 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  QI 
Conrad  of  Rotenstein.  490 
Consensus  communis  in  Poland, 
541 

Constance,  507 
Constans.  115 
C<mstans  II.  70 

Constantia.  wife  of  Rigismund 

III  Vasa.  54U 
Constant  ine,  bishop,  332 
Constantine.  enijMTor,  2Ix  28- 

34.  .30.  41.  4jL  61.  03.  «i>.  78, 

80.  120,  135,  140.  331 
Constantine.     the  KQstcndil 

despot,  341 
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Constantino,  pretender,  3(io 
Constant ine  (Silvnnus),  (IS) 
Constant ine  11,  21i 
Constant  ine     IV  Pojionatus, 

Byzantine  emi>eror,  05,  SiS 
Constant  ine    V  Kopronjuios, 

Bvzjinlino  emperor,  5y^  72, 

Constantine  VF,  12 
Const  ant  ine     VII  Porphyro- 
gHniii'toH.  Rvzantine  emperor, 

Constantine  VI  IF,  Rvzantine 
emperor,  82^  §Si  10 U 

Ccn'<tantine  IX  Monomaehos, 
Byzantine  emperor,  OO,  337 

Constantino  X  Ducas,  Ql 

Constant  ine  XI  Dragases,  111, 

Constant  ine  of  Misithra,  L3a 

Con'stantine  of  Tlie*»alonica, 
IL       233,  285 

Constantino  of  Velbnwl,  347 

Conntautine  As^n,  t'zar  of  Bul- 
garia, 343.  344 

Constantino  Basarab,  Voivotl 
of  Wallachia.  aifl 

Constantinc  Brankovan,  Voi- 
vod,  361^  aii2 

Ctmiitantiiic     .Manasse*,  102. 

Constant  ine    Pavlovieli,  592. 

603.  aM 
Constantinople,  27.  30.  31,  33. 

35,  44,  4S^  ^  iilL  rt2-G«,  G9- 

t»o.!)S.  ini-nij.  IPS,  no.  111. 

113.  110,  IK.  12L  133^  134j 
13«,  138,  1311.  HI.  Hfl.  148. 
149.  152.  153,  l^i,  UfiL  211. 
329.  34.').  4(iS.  4«ii).  r»>0.  a2i; 
Church   of,  91 ;  Conferenee 
of  187<»,  3al;  ]>atriarch  of, 
ail;  protocol  of  1878, 
Contaridi.  Bartolommeo,  143 
ContI,  Lothar.    See  INXOCEXT 
.  "I 

Cop,  Mat,  ai3 

Copernicu*.  Xicliolas,  502.  570 
Coptic  Cliurclj.  Oi 
CorU'a,  'l  lieodoro,  am 
Corey  ra,  lU 
Cordova,  42,  52 
('ore,  U 

Corfu,  07i  131j  144,  152,  lOL 

171.  178.  332.  m 
Corinth.  20,  2i  26, 27, 100, 13L 

143.  144;  Ctilf  of,  UH 
Corinthian  l^eajrtie,  the,  Ifl 
Cornea  or  Alexander  III,  Voi- 

vo<l  of  Moldavia,  30a 
Coron,  till 
Corsica,  41 
Cortona,  1111 
Corvini.  114,  lU 
Corvinus.  Matthias  142.  143. 

14S.  !i;<i,  •?<i:i-9fi.'> 
Cos,  0.  Ill 


Cosmas,  JO 

Commas  of  Prague,  474 
Cossacks.  ■'»27.  545,  548-5C5. 

577.  580,  005.  mi 
Costin,  Miron,  ^{ti  1 
(  ostin,  Nicola?,  Ml 
Cotnarl, 
Cotton,  UQ 

Courland,  534.  535.  522 

Courland.  Duchy  of,  521 

Courlanders,  llll 

Covno,  J05 

Cozia  monastery,  357 

Cozmin,  all 

Cozmin.  battle  of,  307 

Cracovian  territory,  502 

Cracow.  437,  470,  471^  475^77. 

479-482.  485,  487,  48!L  497, 

40H,  500.  502.  505,  508.  511. 

■512.    532.    503.    570.  001. 

t\n:t 

Cracow,  bishop  of.  473 
Cracow  .■\ca«lemy.  alH 
("rapundorph,  409 
Crocy,  4M 

Ciecv-en-Ponthien,  24fl 
Cretans,  133 

Crote,  5,  4L  50,  75^  86,  93^  103, 

131.  188.  199 
Crimea.  65,  82,  93,  103,  145, 

517,  518,  555.  562.  505.  597. 

599.  COO 
Crimean  War,  184i  afii  37L 

.'»94.  003.  liUlI 
Crispo  .Jacopo.  132 
Critobnius  of  Imbros,  Lt2 
t  roatia.  78,  03,  145,  287,  290i 

3M,  312,  333 
Croat ians.  120,  140,  27L  270, 

280.  2S7.  312-316.  331 
Cr<i>sus.  3 
Croja,  111 

Crusade,  Fourth,  98,  Hi,  184, 

239.  AM 
Crusaders,  93,  IIL  12fL  ^ 
Crusades,  the,   106^  126i  134, 

140,  LU 
Csflky,  Count,  iM 
Oanad,  AM 
Cserei,  Michael,  3iU 
(/seri,  .John  Apflczai,  233 
Cservenka,  115 
Csonopla.  415 
Ct esiphon,  liU 
Ctibor,  ilili 
Cumae,  3 
( 'umani,  02. 

Cuiicifonu  inscriptions.  1 
Curia,  Hoiuan,  107.  108^  145. 

490.  507 
Curteado   Arges,   Church  of, 

3511 

Cusa,  Alexander  Johann,  ISJ 
Cuza,  Alexander,  3!ii    See  Al- 

fXANDER  .loux  L  princc  of 

Houmania 
Cyclopa,  myth  of,  Li 
Cynics,  12 


Cyprian  of  Kiev  the  Metro- 

[»olitan,  5QQ 
Cyprus,  2,  72,  93,  106.  128,  ISfi, 

141,  190.  190,  213.  ISA 
Cyprus  Treaty,  213 
Cyrena-ana,  2 
Cyrene,  2 

Cyril,  IS.    See  Coxstaxtixe 

OK  THKSSAIjOMCA 

Cyrill,  a  monk,  3111 

(  vrillic  script,  317 

Cyrillic  writing,  286.  305,  ZIH 

(  vrrhus.  IQ 

Cyrus,  8,  12 

Cylhera,  2 

Cytros,  ai 

Czajki. 

Czaky.  Stephan,  407 
Czaplinski.  umler-Htarost, 
Czartory-ski,  Prince.  551 
Czartorvski  family,  iili!! 
Czechs.  243.  256.  259.  aia 
Czerkasy,  5a2 
Czemey.    See  PcTBOVIO 
Czibin.'  iHl 
C'ziriak.  •<05 
Czortoiulyk,  55;^ 

Dadwa  family,  31fl 
Dacia.  fifi,  SSI,  353,  355 
Dacian  war,  3a3 
Dacia  ns,jlI2 

Dnco  Roumaoian  language,  353. 
355 

Dadian,  prince  of  Miogrelia^ 
Ma 

"  Dadians,"  MS 

Daghestan,  570 

Dalmata.  Anton.  317 
'  Dalmatin.  78,  83,  90,  99,  122^ 
I     28L  299,  300,  aLL  310. 

Dalmatian  Islands,  8& 

Dalmatian!;,  31 1 

Dalmatin,  Juri,  317 

Damad  Ali,  liM 

Damascus,  LL  50,  57,  04^  10.. 

m 

Damjanich,  John,  22ii 
Damophilus,  3. 
Dan,  uretender,  35S 
Dan,  Votvod  of  Wallachia.  350. 
351 

Dan  IV.  Voivod  of  W'alLichia, 

357.  358 
Dances,  .Servian-Croatian,  314 
Danciul,  pretender,  358 
Dnndoli,  the,  llll 
Dandolo.  Enrico  ( Dogo ) ,  98, 
Dancii.  .102 
Danica,  Ilirska,  313 
Daniel  of  Halicx,  467.  4rtn 
Daniel  of  Prague,  21Q 
Danilis,  &1 
Danilo  I,  3fll 
Danilovitch,  513 
Danishmende,  111 
Danjko,  Pef«r,  214 
Danovi^,  3fil 
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Pante.  113 

Dantzig,  504.  n3fi.  5iQ 
Danube,  tlie.  .14.  45.  LL  77.  03. 
97.  UML  130^  131i  134,  135^ 

142.  iili 
Dara.  ^ 

I)ar<lan<'ll«-s.  the.  121 
Dardanelles  convention,  183 
Dardanin,  37^  00 
I)ario  (liovanni,  14ti 
DnriuA.  i 

HariiiA  (NHlomannus.  8 
Dnszkovic-z  (Ku.ttafij),  prince, 
552 

David.  Czar  of  West  Bul^ria, 
33.-) 

David,  emperor  of  Trebizond, 

143.  UA 

David  of  Volhynia.  452 
Deiik,  Krancii  of.  39tf,  397 
Debashi,  211 
"  Decabrists."  521 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  51 
r>ecemvir5«.  Ill 

De^,  am 

I>e  LaribU!*.  42 
DeIo9.  2,  10.  15,  IM 

Dcdphi,  a.  (L  lOi  ai 

Delyannists.  tlie,  118 
Demarclis.  40 
iVmeter,  3 

Demeter  Korybiit,  49fl 

Dt  metria.s.  10^  4fi 

Demetrios    ( brother   of  Con- 

Htantine  XI ) ,  135 
Demetrius,  505 
Demetrius  (artint),  113 
Demetrius.  Kinp.  Irt 
IVmetriUH  the  False.  547 
D«*metrius  (metro|>olitan),  1.30 
Demetrius  of  Thessalonica,  47, 

Dtmetriufl  Polioreetes,  20,  2a 
DemtKtHles  of  ("roton,  4. 
Demochare!*.  2D 
D«mocrats,  iQ 
De  Morgan.  I..  Ql 
Demosthenes.  19,  20.  M 
Dcnf;izich,  321 

Dt  nmnrk.  M.  141.485. 488,618. 

533.  535.  :2±2,  .jM 
Derpiijrnsso.  215 
Dervish  Pasha.  22ffl 
Deschnef.    the    discoverer  of 

Behring  Strait.  5M 
Desiderius  of  Monto  Cassino, 

on.  ion 

Deinino,  527 
Deulino  peace,  .548 
Deut«ch-Pr<)l)en,  402 
Deutsch-Szatm.lr.  d23. 
Deutsche  Levante  Linil,  12S 

Diteus.  23 
Diakovo.  225 
Dibra.  IM 
Diceng.  3.30 
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Diderol,  585^  588»  580*  522 
Diilvnioteiihos,  103.  12(L  121 
Diebich  "  Sabalkanaki,"  Hfl 
Diet  of  Thorn,  544 
Dietrich,  4211 

Dietrich  of  Altenburg,  494 

Dikhans,  the,  115 

Dilettanti,  .Society  of,  176 

Dimean,  43 

Dimitri,  4M 

Dinai  mountains,  253 

Dinar.  122 

Dintzic.    See  Dkxoizich 
Diocletian,  27,  31.  33.  49.  66, 

225 
Dioclitia.  225 
Dimloehi.  21 
Dion.  10 

Dionysia,  14,  314 
Dionysios  Periegetes,  310 
Dionysins.  .*<aint,  Llil 
DionvHUs,  L  -L  Ii  H 
Dioscuri,  the.  19^  31 
DioscuroH,  10 
Dissidents,  547 
Diu.  152 
Djem,  L4L.  142 
DIugosz,  5!1L  524 
Dlugosz,  .John,  510 
Dniitrij,  son  of  Ivnn  TV,  525 
Dmitrij  Donskoj.  515 
Dniitrij  Ivanovitch.  514.  S15 
Dmitrij  the  Pretender.  572 
Dmitrij-pseudo,  Czar  of  Russia, 
522 

Dniitrijev-Mnmonov,  Ivan  J., 
501 

Dnezina,  the,  464 
Dnieper,  the,  76,       85^  425 
Dnie|K'r,  river,  512,  .'>27 
Dniester,  the,  7^  LL  477 
Dobrinian  Order.  Sec  "  CilRIST, 

<>Kt>KR  OF  " 

Dobrogiist.  4S 
Dcbromir  Strfz.  338 
Dobroplodni.  Sava  351 
Dobroti»\  322 

Dobrotiif,    Rumanian  despot, 
3411 

Dobrudza,  328,  329^  337^  356, 

313 
l>obrzyn.  4X2 
iXVzy  family.  401 
Dodona.  lH 

Dolgonikij,  George,  306.  581. 
5H4 

Dolgonikij,  .Turij.  404 
Dolgonikij.  Vnsilij,  599 
Dolgoruky.  Oregor.  5&1 
Dollingor,  Ignaz  von,  1.34 
Dominicans.  4(iS 
Don.  region  of.  84 
Don,  the  (river),  84 
"  Don  Quixote."  152 
Donnersmnrk.  405 
Donskoj.  514,  515 
Doria,  Andrea,  152 
Dorogobush,  548^  565 


Doroscenko,  10,3 

Doroszx'nko,  Michael,  Cossack 

Ataman,  550,  500,  524 
DorotheuH,  411 
Dorpat,  521.  534.  535 
Dorsa,  Vicenzo,  221 
Dorylieon,  &1 
Dos'iteiu.  301 
Dozsas.  (Jeorg,  3S7 
Draga  Maschin,  lliiJ 
Dragashani,  175 
Dragos,  house  of,  321 
Dragovici,  270 
Draskovii,  J..  313 
Drave,  the  (river),  134 
Dres«len,  121 
Drevlanes,  the,  450 
Drin,  the  (river),  85 
Drinov,  Marin  Stepanovif,  351 
Drivasto,  M.*! 
Droshak,  2111 
Drster.  332 
Drulmva.  411 

Drumev.  Basil,  350;  his  "  Ivan- 

ko."  351 
Druses.  ISl 
DrjSirf.  Marin.  312 
Dsrfl  ( Dnizina ) ,  410 
Dubrava,  230 
Dubrovnik,  321 
Du  Cange.  Ch.,  1211 
Ducas,  112 
Ducas.  .John,  21 
"  Duchy  of  the  Dodecaneaoe,'' 

the.  104 
Duka  family,  312 
Dukas,  .Johannes.  138 
Duke  Ernest  of  Styria,  522 
Dula,  Slav  prince,  318 
Dulo,  the,  12 
Dulo.  dvnnstv  of,  33Q 
Dumb  Diet.  508 
Duna-Harnszti,  42fl 
Dunmdi,  316 

Durazzo.  93,   145^   148,  341; 

battle  of.  332 
Duris  of  .*<amos.  24 
IXIrnkrut,  24(lj  battle  of,  382 
Dumv.  the,  432 
Dusan,  311 

Dusan,  Stephan,  109,  110,  224. 
221 

Dusan,  Stephen,  126.  127 
Dussap,  207 

Dwina,  480-401.  521.  535 
Dyrrhachium,  S2.  83. 04.  97^  103 

Eastern  riiuRcii,  335,  428 

Eastern  Europe,  494 

Kchternach  l)ook  of  gospels,  121 

Eck,  .lohflnn,  531 

Kdossa.  5S.  HO.  82 

Ed  hem  PH^hW,  118,  lOS^  199, 

21i 
Ediko.  3S 
Edrisi,  04 

Edward  VI,  king  of  Britain,  521 
Egj-pt,  5^  n,  13,  14,  22,  28, 
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43-4,-1.  48,  52,  OL  ^ 
112.171.11)0,(i02,  li03;  Upper. 
02 

Efrv'pliiin  iloitics,  1 
EfO'ptians,  3.  0^  10^  Ql 
Kiclioriits,  Konr.,  2^3 
EichsUi<lt.  mi 
Einhard,  112 
Eisdnrf,  iUa 

Ei^^•nhllrp,  aoa-,  treaty  of,  322 

Ei.si'nsu.it,  aasi 

Ejjiib,  1 3!) :  niosqiio  of,  1411 
Elbe,  the,  12^  4«9j  470^  472^  47L 

Elbing,  4)>2,  504,  5fi3 
Klenns.  tho.  22 
Elosl)!iHsi  of  Axum,  43 
Ek'iisinian  invstories,  1 
El  is,  m 

Eli/^ibi'th,  empress  of  Russia, 

583-585,  598 
Eliziibeth,  qucc-n  of  Poland,  407, 

500 

£Iizali<>th  Grnnovflka,  wife  of 

Vhulinlav  II,  503 
El  Karital  (Castelluni) ,  5S 
Ellak,kiiipof  the  H una.. {2 1.324 
ElMoscliPtta,  55,  lill 
Elphinstono,  John.  IM 
Eltimir,  des|>ot  of  Krijn,  342 
Eninnuel,  Max,  103,  1115 
Einerich,  2ft0 

Enicrich,  king  of  Hungary,  33S 
Emericli,  «on  of  IWln  iri.'3ai 
Eincrich,  son  of  Stepliun  L  370 
Eniesa,  Q4 

Emiko,  count  of  T>einingen,  380 
Eninieram,  St.,  233 
EmneilHur,  324 
Emri.  154 

England.  IL  55,  OL  llL  ^L. 
538.  (io-2-onn 

English  Trading  Co.  for  Russia, 

571.  512 
Eiitolis.  .7 OS..  32fi 
Ei^rges.  41ia 
Eperjen,  4M 

Ephesus,  3.5.114;  Council  of. 34 

Ephraini,  £3 

Epic  poems,  100 

Epicurean  school,  24. 

Epidaninns,  3 

Epirots.  21,  220,  222 

Epirus.  fi,  18,  103,  107,  109, 133, 

332.  337 
*'  Epitome   rerum  (jcrmanic-a- 

rum,"  143 
Erac,  battle  of.  3211 
Erasi^trntus  of  Ceos,  24 
EratoHtlienes  of  C'vrenc,  23 
Eretria,  2li 
Erfurt,  nil 

Y.Tic  XIV.  king  of  Sweden,  525 
Erivan,  CM 
Mrlan.  151 

llrntanarik.  Sec  Hfjiman.vbich 
Ennont,  <i2 

Ermricli.   See  Uebmakabicu 


Kriiirghian,  130 

Ernst,  duke  of  Carinthia,  called 

the  Iron  Uuke,  aiH 
Krtogrul.  121 

Krtogrul,  king  of  ISithynin,  34s 
Kryx.  2 

Krzeroum,  178,  183,  H»5,  212 

Eskeshihir.  Lil 

K»ki  StanilKiul,  32fl 

l>klas.  S<'e  SriiL.vuoa  OF  Mele- 

MKOS 

Esokanai.  :\Iidiarl  of.  SM 
KHlerhAzv,  Nitliolns.  3112 
Ksterhilzy  of  (Jaliintha.  3211 
KHtorhazv-Forchtenstein.  Ififi  • 
Ksthonia',   480-401.   521.  534. 

5.35.  545.  570.  592 
Esthoninns,  4H>.  421 
EtchmiadKin.  52 
Etele.    See  Ami.A 
Ethiopia,  0,  10,  13,  142 
Ktil  rivers,  321 
Ktruria.  3 
Ktruftpnns,  3,  111 
Ktsdiminditin,  2QS 
Ktzel.   Se4«  Attii.a 
Kuainetofi  of  Syracuse.  Z 
Kulwa,  2L  liHi  128,  130.  14fi 
Kubulus.  10,  211 
Knclia,  23,.  112 
Ku<' rat  ides,  10 
Kudoeia  (empress),  Ql 
Kudoxia,  dl 
Kudoxius,  323 

Eugene  of  Snvov,  105,  107.  ICS. 
302 

Engi-nieus.  JInreus,  111 
Eugeniuf.  35,  323 
Eiigeniurt  nr.  2411 
Kngeniu.'i  IV  (Po|>e),  IIL  133- 
1 30 

Kuhenierus,  2a 
luilenbach,  405 
Knmeni»i»,  22 
ICupatnria,  555 
KiiphrateH,  the,  8 
Kuripidfs,  Hi 

EuroiK*.  3,  IL  liL  6I-fi3.  fiO, 
85.  03.  li:>.  lis,  120.  122. 
127.  131.  130.  141.  143.  140. 
150.  153.  408.  400.  4iiiL  402, 
407.  408;  East^'rn,  425-435 ; 
Western,  128^  1411 

Kuro|>ean  anibassiidors,  153 

ICuroitenn  poncra,  145 

Kusebius.  53 

Kusta<f.  34a 

Eustiithius,  Drungariu8  of  the 

ENculiitore.H.  332 
Eustratios,  Moldavian  hogosat, 

3111 

Eutliydenius,  IX 
Kvrenns.  12" 
EvrenoH  IWg.  131L  131 
Ezerites  ( Jescrzes ) ,  27C 

E.Mtits.  12 

FudlQn  of  Kainian,  222 


Falconet  (Maur.  T.i.) ,  52Q 
Falliiierayfr,  .lakoh.  47 
Fallmereyer.  Pbilipp.  104 
I'unagoria.  Island  of.  5ii2 
Faneili,  Francesco,  17tf 
Fath  Ali.  IHlfi 
Fatiinites.  the,  fil 
"  Faust."  1114 
Fiiu-<t  legfud,  the,  55 
Fazli.  154 
Fedayiji.  123 
Fedor  Voronzov,  5211 
Felice.  lUi 
Felix  V,  5112 
Fellin.  421 

Feo<lor  (son  of  Ivan  IV),  524. 

525 

Fe«idor  Til,  1113 

Feo<lor    Alevyevicli.    Czar  of 

Russia.  558*.  573.  587.  (M)0 
Feodnr  Xikititsch  (Philaret), 

Ferdinand,  153,  520 
Ferdinand  1,  iilO.  1^  532 
Ferdinand  1,  king  of  Austria, 
514 

Ferdinand  11.  emperor  of  tier- 
many.  3111 

Ferdinand  III,  emperor  of  fler- 
many.  321 

Ferdinand  V,  emperor  t>f  Aus- 
tria. 321i 

Ferdinand,  king  of  llungarv, 
150 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  144. 
143 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  Bulgaria, 
353 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  king  of 

Hungary.  387 
Ferdinand  of  Koburg-Kolulrv, 

108 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  152 
Ferdinand's  ambassador,  151 
Fergliana.  17,  COO 
Ferhad,  152 

Ferrante,  king  of  Xnple«i,  140 
Ferrante  L  king  of  Naples,  148 
Ferrari,  Mareantonio,  3S0 
Ferrieri,  Archbislmp,  lii4 
Feudal  system,  the,  105,  lOfi. 

115.  lie 

Feudalism,  121 
Fez.  141 

Fi»ino,  Margilio,  386 
Fikri,  154 

Filipo  Bjionaccorsi  (Calli- 
iiiachuA  E.\|»<Ti«'ns),  510 

Filonenko,  Cossack  Ataman, 
551i 

Finland.  172,  4M.  515*  5111 
Finnish  Livonian*.  4S0 
Fin>io  l,'grian   races,    the,  84, 
103 

Finns.  310,  375,  440,  489,  492. 
409 

Fioraventi.  Aristotcle,  511 
Firduiti,  115 
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Firdusi  the  Long.  151 
Fire,  the  ••tornul  (znii>z) ,  132 
Firkovitdi.  Abr.,  325 
Firlej  family,  5iili 
Flamininus,  T.  (juinctiiu,  22 
Fleniinjis,  i\u-,  lt)4 
"  FleminjT^,"  ilKl 
Fletcher,  (.Jiles.  all 
Florenw,  LLL  lii  134^  140, 

141,  153.  507,  aOa 
Florentine  I  nion,  1 1 1,  540,  571 
Florentines,  the,  144 
Floreiitinutn,   the    (decree  of 

union),  \M 
Foc^ni.  lOfl^  HQ 
Fogariut,  350 ;  Diet  of,  HH 
Forchenstein,  322 
Form  is.  UIQ 

Foscari,  Francesco  ( Doge ) ,  13g 
Foscoli,  1111 

France,  OL  ]^  108i  ^2(L  1^2^ 
171.  478.  53S,  i>4'2.  543,  500, 


13IL 
543, 
507, 

001-004;  Southern,  5,  ?L 


572,  570,  577.  590, 


598. 

loi 


Francesco  H  (Franko),  1^ 
Francis  I,  152 

Francis  i,  eniiwror  of  Austria, 
325 

Francis  L  king  of  France,  l.'iO 
Francis    .Josej)!),    en)|M'ror  of 

Austria,  51)1^  003,  tiUl 
Francis  .Joseph  I,  emperor  of 

Austria,  3111 
Franciscan  monaster ies,  12a 
Franciscan  monks,  5nn 
Franciscan  Order,  498 
Franciscans,  the,  112^  142,  349, 

40H,  408 
Frangepan,  Franz  Christopher, 

Frank  Empire,  the,  03i  ^ 
Frankenberg,  lfl2 
Frankfort,  IIL  111 
Frank ish  castles,  105 
Frankish  Empire,  the,  SU 
Franko  11  Artia jiioli,  LLi 
Franks,  the,  54,  03,  73,  »3i  9L 

99,  152,  330,  aSL  3311 
Franz  Kflkoczy   11.  prince  of 

Transylvania.  100,  303.  408 
Frederick  1  Biirharossa.  QIL  9". 

152.  240.  242,  290,  473. 


Freilerick  II,  emperor  of  CJer- 

many.  482.  llLi 

Frederick  III,  emperor  of  Her- 

manv,    141-143.    148,  203. 

320,'  385,    502,    503  ,  518. 

Frederick  II,  king  of  Bohemia, 
121 

Fre<lerick  IV,  the  Danish  king, 
507 

Frederick  II  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia. 109,  394*  508,  509,  580. 
■'>98.  599 

Freilerick  II  the  Valiant,  duke 
of  Austria,  244.  331 


Frederick  III  of  Sicily,  12S 
Frederick  of  Ansbach,  53i 
Frederick       Augustus       ( the 
Strong)  of  Saxony,  king  «if 
Poland.    .See  Aucii'.sTt.s  II 
king  of  Poland 
Frwierick  Augustus  II  of  S.ix 
ony,  king  of  Poland.  S>e 
AuGLSTL's  III,  king  of  Po 
land 

Frederick  George,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg- Ansbacli,  544 

Frederick  William,  the  (Jrcat 
EletJtor.  503.  503.  500.  oliS 

Frederick  William  1  of  Prussia, 
509,  597 

Frederikslinnin,  112 

Fiegosa,  HQ 

French,  the,  UM 

I'rench  prot4'ctorate,  152 

Friedrieh  III,  2l22 

P'riedrich,  tJeorg.  lliS 

Fiitigern.  .32,  3211 

Friuli.  1511 

Frja^in.  Iwan.  571 

Froehner,  W.,  353 

Fruzin,  t  zar  of  Bulgaria,  3311 

Fuad  Pasha.  187-189 

Fugger  faniilv,  401.  102 

Fulko.  IM 

Fulko.  bishop  of  Cracow,  llfl 
Fulrad,  fil 
FUnfkirchen,  152 

G.\nRtEr..  Czar  of  Bulgaria.  3311 

Gabriel  HAthori,  j)rince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. .391.  112 

Gabriel  lletlilen,  king  of  Ilun- 
gjiry,  402 

Gabriel  Ik-tlilen.  prince  of  Tran- 
svlvania.  .'tOl 

f;abriel  Bethlen  of  Iktflr,  SHI 

Giigik.  91^  2111 

Gaj,  Ljudevit,  31 '2 

Galata.  LLL  LH,  132 

Galutovski.  aaS. 

Gnlcazzo,  ({ioviinni.  532 

Galeotti,  Mnrtino,  380 

Gnlicia.  45,  40,  381,  473,  53(1 

Gallipoli,  LLL  130,  133 

<;ang»'H.  the,  8,,  12 

(larashanin.  123 

(Jargano,  Mount,  100 

GasiiffiT.  150 

(iiislor.  Mosics,  354 

Gattilusio  family,  113 

< :au<|entins,  321 

(liuidentius  lHndim).lI2 

Gaudericli,  bishop  of  Velletri, 
IM 

Giuil.  2fLi  Cisalpine,  10 
Gavalas.  the,  IM 
(Jnza.  14."> 

Gcdyniin      (Withcn),  Grand 

Duke  of  Lithuania,  485.  494 
(  ;.'g< Hi  2211 
Gegish.  22Q 

<;eisaL2ii3  I 


Schola- 
1.30. 
1-28, 


(Jeisericli.  king  of  the  Vandals, 

322.  323 
(Jelinier.  H 

<;elz<r.  Ileinrich,  120,  133,  132 
<iena"sius,  Ifl 
<;enay,  51 
(^■nghis  Khan,  131 
(it-nmidios  ((.Jeorgios 

rios),  132 
Genoa,  98,  121,  1^  128 

132.  13".  140,  141,  1  ■')■•{ 
Genoese,   the,    100,  lu7,   

Lil 

(ieorg   1   R.'ik6czy.    prince  of 

Transylvania,  I'ciO,  3liL  31i2 
Gforg  II    KAkoczy,   jjrincc  of 

Triinsylvania,  391.  503 
(icurg  111  of  Saxony,  lli3 
tieorg  Terterii  I,  ('z;»r  of  Bul- 
garia, 344 
tSeorgakis.  175 
(Jeorgi-  1  (of  (Jreece),  LLS 
fJeorge  of  Brandenburg,  2fi2 
George  of  I'odiebrad,  king 

BoliiMiiia.  503 
tJcorgia,  98,  142,  207,  513 
(•(.•orgians,  59^  I4f» 
(5eorgios  (artist).  113 
Georgios  Akropolita,  341 
( lepidje,  la 

(iepids,  282,  321,  351 
Germun  ("onuncrcial  Co.,  198 
iitMinan  tribes,  4ii9 
(ierniaii-Livoniiiii  Order,  501 
(ierniHiiic  Statis,  till 
Genua niceia.  02 
Gernianos,  70.  115 
(iernians.  12,  35,  51_j  52. 
407.  4119.  494  497.  4i)S. 
in  Hungary,  40i>-415 
Gcrmanv.  31.   103,  141. 
409-4'73.  477.  481-483. 


of 


120. 
5(1 1 ; 


492.  .'lUO.  5U2, 
534.  538, 


524.  529, 


4><7, 
532. 


GtTo.  Margrave.  470 
;«'rov.  Xiiidcn.  350 
(Jerritsz,  IlesMel,  572 
Gersike.  121 

tJertrude,  queen  of  Hungary, 
3S1 

Gertrude    of  AndechsMenin, 
404 

Gesimund.  322 

(Jesta  Hungnroruni,"  the,  &a 
(;»'-za,  Magyar  duk«'.  370 
(iOza  L  king  of  Hungary,  330 
G<?za  II.  king  of  Ilungarv,  381. 

403 
C;halib,  132 

lhavAtli  ed-dfn  Kal  Khuarau, 

103.  mi 
Ghazan,  115 
;hej;»*s.    See  GeoE.S 
Gheraki.  IM 
;hika,  Alexander.  3113 
ihika,  Denietcr.  313 
(thika,  (iregor,  302 
Gliika,  (Jregor,  Mushir,  311 
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Gliikn  family.  aiD 

Ghi!M>liD,  Aiigier  of  BuMwck, 

Ghisi.  the.  IM 

Gibbon,  Edward,  138,  HC 

Giodno,  ')0.'> 

(;iotto,  llil 

ttiovio,  Pnolo,  ■'to." 

Gipsios.  Hi.  41.->-4'24 

Girai  L  Kban  of  Tartarv,  14.i. 

Girai   III,  Khan  of  Tartarv, 

mo 

Giftcl,  Innoc,  o'lS 

(Jisoln,  omijrcss,  47.1 

GiMcIa,  wife  of  Steplmn  I  of 

Hungary,  3Ili 
Ginkra.  John,  aMi  403^  4QS 
Glut  (patriart-h),  ill 
Gladift-ri,  iM 
(;lad«ton...  \V.  Oiil 
GhiRolitic  script,  285-28".  310, 

an 

"Glasnik."  312 
Glnucus,  '^ 
Giinskn,  Anna.  .VSO 
Glinaka,  Helene.  JilD 
Glinaki.  Clinski.  iia 
GlinAki.  .lurij,  520 
Glinnkij.  Mielmel,  523 
(Jlopau,  47."» 

Gneson.  472,  474^  415,  470^  480. 

488.  4!I2.  r>()H.  .'til.  M2 
Gne»on.  iirflibi>*liop  of.  472 
(Jodfrry  of  Itoiiillon.  liMM 
G<Mlfri'V  of  Villeliardouin,  lO.V 

IM  ^ 

Goduno  (Boris).  Czar  of  Ilu8- 

sia.  572,  iLL  537 
(!opji».  M.  ■!.  do.  41(i 
<;ofUi('.  IILL  Llii 
"  GoMi-n  1)1111."  afil 
Goldt-n  Tlordo,  tho.  105 
(;oldpn  Horn,  tlio.  50.  m 
Gok'ni^4cli(s<-(icv-Kiito!»ov,  SQl 
Goleni'<l«olu'(r-Kutus4>(T, 
<;ol«'!i«>n,  NikolaUH,  .'<72 
GoJoftku.  aiiH 
Golctta.  152.  IM 
Golizyn,  Ali'xander,  Htfl 
Golizvii,  Donietriiis,  afil 
(Joli/.vn,  .Micliacl  M.,  ifij 
Golizvn,  Vn-ilv  \V.,  573,  afil 
G.illnitz.  ini 
Golovin,  Kt'otlor  5>^1 
Golovkin.  <;avrilo  J.,  5S1 
Grmn'ir  «-(Hinty.  407 
IJonta.  Cfi^siick  loader.  502,  5SS 
Gorda.  kint?  of  tlie  Uturgurs, 

324 

Gordon,  Patrick,  577,  582 
Gordyi.      8oe    SlMKON  THE 

TBorn 
f^orpisu'^.  3 
G;.rf;.-y.  31111 
Gorf:o!..  n 
G»'>rka  family,  53fl 
(Jornicki,  I.uca*,  540 


fJorod,  the,  413. 

Gortchakoff,  Michael,  185,  197, 

(•t04 
Giirz,  31.'i 
Collar,  ^Ll 
Gospodin.  Si4 
Go!itun,  32?* 

"Gothia"  (the  Crimen),  111 

Gothic  arcliiteiturc,  IQji 

Gothic  Knipirc,  12 

Goths,  the,  27,  32,  33,  35^  43, 
7«,  282,  320,  324,  354 ;  East- 
ern, 322 

Gotland,  03,  489 ;  West  (Mono), 
li3 

G.itz,  Wilhelm.  33fi 
Govorko,  palatine  of  Sandomir, 
470 

Grad.  the,  113 
(^ruili.Nkn.  3 1 5 

Gran.  152,  101.  103,  408i  arch- 

bi!»ho|w  of.  4(K) 
Granada.  US 
Grant,  .lohann,  138 
Grata  Justa  Honoria,  323 
Grbec.  Matija, 
(treat  Britain.  11 
Grofoanu  brotlicrf.  301 
(•rooo-E|?j'ptian  ntyths,  5 
G reco-M a co< Ionian  kingdom,  IQ 
t;ref«c,  4,  0,  5L  10,  l»-24.  20, 

27,  32,  4L  ia»  58,  50^  fiOi  nil 
74,  104-100.    118.  120. 

1 27.  120,  130.  133,  135,  115, 
174.  100.  1!>H.  201,  330.  337, 
575,  000,  mi,  <i(i4;  Central. 

(^rreck  alphal>ets.  2 

(Jreok  architeetnre,  JO 

Groek  art,  3,  4,  7^  Li;  in  Eng- 
land. Uii 

Greek  Church,  the.  IIL  00,  112, 
184.  185,  203,  284,  280,  304, 
408.  403,  510.  520 ;  in  Russia. 
153 

(inok  Empire,  the.  00,  IMi  100, 

100, 112 
Gr.-ok  liro,  the.  05,  (jO,  70,  74, 

Greek  pimes.  5 

(Jreok  inllnence,  H 

(jreek  languape,  the.  4.  Ij),  15, 
IX,  10.  45.  50.  58,  .59.  74.  78. 
00.  104.  113,  110,  m 

GreekTc^rislative  inlluenrc,  1 

Greek  mercenaries.  3 

Greek  orthorlo.x  faith,  504 

Greek  orthodoxy,  531 

("Jreek  piiilosophy,  15 

Greek  ritual.  507 

fireek  war  of  lilxration,  173 

Greeks,  L  2,  {hi  15,  H,  22, 
20,34,57,i)0,!i!LIlL81,OQ, 
05.  08.  103.  117.  131L  130,  137, 
130,  140.  143.  145,  148,  330, 
331 

Gr.';,M>r,  137 

Gregor  (G rigor),  monk,  2Sli 


Gregor  II  Knilimaki,  Voivod  of 

Moldavia,  370 
Grepor  III  Ghika,  Voivod  of 

Moldavia,  3Ill 
Gregor  Cambluk,  metropolitan 

of  Kiev,  507 
Greporians,  2llfl 
Gregorios  V,  patriarch,  175 
(Srepory  II,  ti2 
(Jregoiy  1 1  ( Pope ) ,  IQ 
(Jregorv  III  (  Pope > ,  "0 
(iregorv  V'll  (Po|>e).  OL  22 
Gregory-  I X  ( Po|)0 ) .  312 
(;regor>-  X  (Pope(.  Iflg 
CJregory  XII  (Pope),  2ii!i 
Gregory  XIII  (Pope),  IjO 
(jregorv.    prince    of  Georgia, 

03 

Gregory  of  XysiMi,  3D 
(iregory  of  Tours,  (il 
C>reutung«,  320 
Grigor  LOsarovitch,  202 
(Jrigori,  SI 

Grimm,  Melchior  (baron) ,  530, 
.501 

Gritzcna,  104 

Grivitza,  195,  313 

Grod.    See  (roauA 

Grodek,  5113 

(J  rod  no,  495.  545 

(iru-s  Sclienk,  400 

Gro8swardein,  treaty  of,  38S 

Grud^in»ka,  Johanna,  couni«'s#, 

wife  of  Constantine,  523 
Gru(j)i6,  laa 
•'  Grilnde."  101 
(JrOnwald,  501 

GrzjTnultovski,  Christopher 
505 

Grzymultovakij,  peace  of,  iil 
(Juido  of  Engliien,  120 
(iiuiHoard  IV  of  Beaujeu.  21A 
(JuiHcsirtl,  Uol>ert,  92.  03 
Guistiniani.  the,  Ifll 
(JundiohariuH.   See  Gcxoihar 
(Jundihar,  321 
(Jundobad,  30.  QQ 
(lUndulie.  Ivan,  310 
(Jiino.  151 
GUns,  .388^  398^  32fl 
(Jurbeti,  424 
Gurko,  100 

Gustuvua  II.  Adolphu3,  548 
(lUHtavus  AdolphuH  II,  kin"  of 

Sweden,  527.  580 
(lUth  Keled,  Count,  309 
Guth-Kelcd,   Vcit  of  Suabia, 

:i!)8 
(Juzes,  37" 
(Jyaros,  liil 

(Jyilngjfisi,  Stephau,  393 
(Jviilu,  153 
Gj-ultti,  Paul,  3211 

lI.^iMi  BEfiTAsn.  122 
Hadji  Ilbeki,  122 
Hadrian,  20.  1.32 
Hadrian  (~Pbi>c),  72,  IS 
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Hadrian  II.  233 

Ilalin,  Johann  Gcorg  von,  212 
HalinyniB,  04 
Haidamakos.  5£2 
HaidukD,  349^  250 
Hajnovo,  'lOO 
Haleb,  LQtt 
IIatt>bi,  Ibrahim,  IM 
Ilalepa.  IM 
Halocarnaa^ua,  OA 
Halfdan, 

Halicz,  102,  ML  ML  iGC.  iSL 

40.1.    Siv  Uci»  HfssiA 
Halitiim.  Michael, 
Hiilit.shliind.  aiia 
HallicarnaMii!*,  Q 
iiama  Zencvisi  Pasha.  14.t 
iiammor-Purpstall,  lai. 
Hammer  Purgstall,  Joa.  Frei- 

herr  von,  LIU 
Hiimniiirubi,  OTj  laws  of, 

liii 
Hannibal,  22. 
Hanover,  lill 
Hans  Slitte,  iil 
Hantz.  .loh.,  ^IM 
Hapsbur^,  oQ^ 
Hupi4biir((,  hojise  of.  aifl 
HapsburjrN,  the,  144.  ^S't,  1.^7. 

l.iS.  30a.  51L  528^  529,  571. 

Haraltimb,  Xiko1au>«,  SLi 

Hardraada.  Harold,  iill 

Harpafi^A.  I 

Haaan,  KfTendi,  IM 

Hnsnn,  I'zun.    S»'e  Uzax  H.v- 

8  AN 

HaAcnkamp,  provincial  niaater 
of  the   Teutonic   Order  in 
Livonia.  ■'»"-< 
HasmonieanM,  the,  lA 
Hauke.  Moritz  von,  3al 
Hitynuii,  .J.  .1.  von.  .31)7 
Heanze>».    See  Hiexzes 
Heath  iM'asauta.     See  Heiue- 

UAIEUX 

Hecate,  G 
Hedervilr.  333 
Hedwip.  lOL  ull2 
Jledwi;;.    See  .Iauieixo 
Hedwip.  4n!>     Si'tt  Lewis  L 

kinx  iif  H»n;,'iuy 
He<hvi}f.   S<*  Lewis  IT 
Hethvif;.     See   Vladislav  II 

(.Jii;;ieno ) 
Hedwi^'.  <Inu^hter  of  I^ewis  L 

king  of  Huiig-.irv  and  Poland, 

421 

Heihvijr.  qiieen  of  Poland.  3iU. 
HeiM  ulliih  Sultana,  Ukl. 
HeideUnuern,  400 
Heidejop'r.  HQ 
Heinrirh  II.  211 
Heinrioh  IV,  UO. 
Heinri<h  of  Carinthia.  24" 
Heinrii-h  von  (ialen,  alLl 
Heinrich  of  OlmUtz,  239^  2111 


Heinrieh,  Vlndinlav,  242.  213 
Heinrieh   Kietliez,  archbi^^hop 

of  Poland,  llfl 
Hektorovi^,  Peter.  3111 
Helene,  niece  of  Vladi!>lav  II, 

Hill 

Helena  of  Trov,  5 

Helene,  144,  52ll 

Helene,   daughter  of  ThoniiiK 

PalaiologiiH,  142 
Helene   Fadriquc   of  Anigun. 

L2& 

Helene  Piivlovna,  Grand  Duch- 
ess, .504 
IlelcnoiwntUB,  Gil 
HeliodeH,  H 

Heliodorua  ( the  Syrian  Semite ; . 
211 

Hcliopolia,  battle  of,  IID 
HelluH,        See  Greece 
Hellenes,  the,  22^  133 
Hellenic  Polis  (city-state),  H 
Hellenion,  U 

Ilelleniom,  1,  8,  13.  l.'i,  17,  iLL 

27^  28j  30=33 
Hellespont,  the,  12^  13L  IM 
Helmod.  100 
Hemp,  LI 

Henninp  Schindekopf,  1113 

Henrv  II.  emperor  of  Gernianv, 
472.  113 

Henry  111,  emperor  of  Ger- 
Miiiny.  -ML  32ii»  HI 

Henrv  IV,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, «2i  238.  380^  413,  Hfi 

Henrv  V,  emperor  of  Germany, 
lli 

Henry  VIII,  king  of  England, 

IM,  -ilil 
Henry  ii,  king  of  France.  Li3 
HenrA'  II  (the  pious),  king  of 

Poland,  4S1L  alii 
Henr>'  IV,  king  of  Poland,  IfiQ 
Henry  1  of  .'<nsony.  1111 
Henry  11,  duke  of  Bavaria.  .t'O 
Henry,  bishop  of  Plock,  alia 
Henry,  count  of  GfiHsing.  3113 
Ib-nry,  king  of  Hungary,  Ijll 
Henrv  of  Aiijou,  king  of  Po- 
land, 54^  513 
Henr\'  of  Anjou,  I.Jitin  emperor, 

Xii),  Ml 
Henry  of  Sandomir.  477 
Henry  the  Lion.  duke.  403.  477 

lleUA's.     S<>e  HiENZES 

Ilenzo.  sua 

HephieBtion,  lH 

Hera  of  Sanion  (statue),  Ull 

Hera  «if  the  Ludovisi,  the.  2i] 

Herneh'iii!*  ( exarch ),  lii 

lli-raelides,  Q 

Heraclius,  59.  (14,  C3,  73,  83, 
2131 

Her«eliti!S,  emjieror,  325 
HerlM-rstein,  aiXl 
Herln-rKtein  (Siegnnmd),  iU 
Hcreulei*.  1 1" 
Hcrcnnius  Dexippus,  21 


Hermnion,  137 

Hermanarich,  king  of  the  East- 
ern (Joths, 
Hermann,  3I1I 
Hermann  Halk,  1112 
Hermann  of  Salza.  4S2.  122 
Hermann  II  of  Snaliia,  473 
Hermannst^idt.  3(10.  400-4 1 1 
Hernmnrieh  of  Passau,  IS 
He  mien,  3 

ller<Klot«8,  0,  10,  IP,  24.  44.  84, 

112.  1211 
llerophiluH  of  rhnleedon.  21 
llerrad  €>f  I>andsperg.  122 
Herrmann  of  Luxembourg,  ILi 
lleruli,  231 

llerulians.  the,  27.  321 
Herwgovinn,  142,  105,  312 
Herzegovinians.  the,  im 
HeHvehastes,  ^it\ 
Hetend,  321i 

Hetmnn,  Polish  Crown,  554 
Hetmans,  552.  553 
Hextimilion,  the,  125 
Hienze«,  SQS, 
Hieron  of  Solol.  Q 
Hieronymus,  231i 
Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  20,  24. 
Hilderie,  11 
Hildesheini,  121 
HimalnyaH,  9^  a3 
HimvnreA,  tfie,  13 
Hlnt'slmk.  2I«,  211 
Hipimrchua,  8 

Hip[MKlaniuH  the  Melesian,  25 

llippotlronie,  the.  12,.  1111 

llirseh.  Baron  de,  189,  108 

HirHch,  Moritz,  IHl 

Hirth,  Friderich,  Lll. 

Hitnivo,  Russian  consul,  ^-i-y 

Hof-  und  Stantshibliothek,  IM 

Hohenzollerns,  the,  a32 

Holstein.  113 

Holv  Alliance,  5112 

••  Holy  Fe<leration."  121 

Holy 'l^ind,  the,  m 

Holv  Homan  Empire,  the,  143. 

150, 112 
Holy  Virgin,  Church  of  the,  132 
Homer,  illl 

Honnecsnirt.  Billard  de,  407 
Ilonorius,  33 

Honorius  III  ( Pope ),  409,  1112 
Honter,  .Tohnnnen,  41g 
Honterus.  John,  3m 
Hopf,  Karl,  115 
Horde,  -^14 
Horja.  .Juon.  3it>i 
Hormisdas  (Pope),  38 
Horoillo.  .'>m.  528. 
HophUo  on  the  Bug,  500 
Iloruk,  152 

Honat,  Ban  Ivan,  122 
llosius,  bishop  of  Krmland.  5.''P 
Ho^ius  (Stanislaus),  cardinal 
5i5 

llranii,  Vladko.  12a 
lluca,  Jurii  J.,  3511 
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Iluinnyiin  nninoli,  Lai 
KiinilMtlilt,  Aloxiintler  Von,  11 
Hiim-ric-li.  '±12. 
Hunfalvy,  I'mil,  .W> 
lliinjr-iriaii   n-U-llion  of  1S40, 

Huiifrarians.  tlio.  92^  94. 

m. 

Hungiirv.  3i,  iiL  lilii  IL  HiL  21. 
'.Mi.  lil,  ll'.K  l.U.  l.i.'.,  140. 
14>.  144.  14.').  14H-1  .->:}.  184, 
294.  :<H1.  474,  432^184.  4S7- 
489.  491>.  .')()0.  .^O-'}.  .'til.  518. 
528-.'>:K).  .'>t;.'» ;  kill}.'  of,  144. 
14.S;  mnfrtuitc-.  of.  HH 

lluiiin,  Cowsjick  .\tani.nn.  ■"i.'Sfi 

Hiini^is.   Set'  0.\K«iESH.'s 

llunkynr-Sk.ilcsfsi,  Hill 

Iliinor,  :t"8 

Iluti«,  tin-.  32.  .14.  3.'..  49^  fiOt 

120.  279^  :{l9-:i27. 
Hiiniigiir!^,  -'t'O 

llunva«li.  Jolm.  Ijii  ]Ji±  140- 
142.  144.  357,  1K>H.  ;i<M.  :t84, 
rt8.'» 

Himch  hattio,  on  tlio  Pnith.illl 

Hubs.  .Toliii.  2.5.'>.  2.'i7,  :t84,  5U7 

Hiissi'in  rashn.  IM 

HuHsite  inoveiiK'nt,  502.  500. 
507.  54ii 

Ilussitis.  252j  258^  405,  509^ 
5.t0.  5.tS 

IlyncintliUi".  Byzantine  metro- 
politan, iiall 

llvda?*tH's.  tin",  a 

Hydra, 

}Iyi?eia,  I 

Hyimtiua  Potij,  bishop  of  Wla- 
diniir,  aAl 

Iasonion.    See  Besiiik  Tasii 
Ibar,  tlie  (river),  Si 
IboriauH.  3.  10.  11.  S3 
Ihruhini,  15.'t 
Jbrahim  L  IM 

IbrAlilin  ilm-.Ia'qub,  the  Ppan- 

ish  .Tew.  470 
Ibrahim  of  Karamiin,  l2Si 
Ibraiiini  I'a^ha,  liil 
Icebmd.  II 
Iclitimnn, 

Ichtiinan  Srcdnn  Onra,  th<>,  131 
T«-oniiim,  'M.  mi.  121.,  Lili 
Iconoelasin.  95 
leonocla^ts,  tlie,  10 
lci>ncHjii!>>s,  the,  (!9j  12. 
Jdliko.  221 

iKiiatiefT,  1^  190,  llll.  m 
Tj^natiiM  (  patriarch  ).  Ii2 
I;;or,  kinjr,  449 

Hie  I,  Voiv.Ml  of  Moldavia,  3M 
J  lie  II,  Voivod  uf  Moldavia,  365, 

llirska  Matiea,  313 
llir»ke  novine,  'A I .{ 
llijini.  3!i 
llkli.uii.  m 
lll.'k  LLJ 


Ilivrin,  1.  70.  71 
H07.  312.  321: 
ill 

Illyrian,  (> 

lllyriaii  IVlejjaey,  312 


92^  99,  109, 
Province  of, 


illyrian^,  3, 
lllvrit'iim 


;2(L.222,  223,  212 


lliiien,  lake  of.  iM 

llmen,  river,  517 

Imiierial  Diet.  iiOS 

India.  12,  UL  15-17,52-55.  115. 

120.  521 
Indian  fables,  15 
Indian  folk-lon\  lii 
Indian  philosophers,  15 
Indji-  Hnlaban.  1211 
Indo-ltaetrian  Knipim.  the,  lii 
Indrioineni,  Ma  reus,  LOO 
Indns.  the.  i. 
In^'ria.  375 
Inf.'Aar.  king.  410 
huHK  ont  II  (  P<>|x').  fliL  103 
Innon-nt  III  (  I'o|m- ) .  33S,  jflfl 
lnno(<ent    III.    Pope    ( Lot  liar 

(  oiiti  t.  479 
Innocent  IV  (Pope).  407,  AM 
Institutes  of  (.lains.  the.  AQ 
bdantlie  of  Flamler.-*.  340 
Ionia.  L2li 

Ionian  Ulands,  the,  103,  ill 
IpsiiH.  2!i 

Iranian:*,  the.  120 

Irene,  GA 

In-ne,  n  nun,  340 

Irene,  C/arina  of  Rulgaria,  3:12 

1  rem-  (  Kirene ) ,  12 

Irene,  Eiiipr»>ss.  50,  13 

In-ne  La  ska  r  is.  3i3 

Irnru  li.  321 

Iron,  the.    See  Dike  Ernest 

OK  Styiiia 
Irtish,  321J 

Isaac    II    Anselos,  Byzantine 

emperor,  Silk 
Isaac  II  Anpelns.  Ilfi 
Isaac  I  C'<>inneniis.  SLl 
Isaac  II  (■oiniienus,  92 
Ual>eg,  li2 

Isaliellu,  queen  of  Spain,  144, 
148 

l«abella  of  Klanders.  310 
IsnUdla,  wife  of  John  Ztlpolva, 

3S8.  38ft 
Tsauria,  LI 

Isl>or«k,  District  of.  447 

Isi'tlilen.  Gabriel,  112 

Ispil.  321 

Isbinaelites.  32a 

Isidores.  134i  13L  133 

Isidorus  of  Miletus,  12 

Isjaslav.  prand  duke.  459 

Isker.  the  (river).  1211 

Islam.  IlL  LL  80,  ST.  HO,  LLL 
115.  120.  124,  120.  127,  141, 
142,  149^  1^  153j  AM 

l^mael.  Kmir,  HI 

Ismail,  154 

Ismail,  170 


Ismail  Pasha,  ISS 

Ismail,  Shah  of  Persia,  112 

Ispahan,  00 

Is|>erieh.  05,  325^  327-3^9 
Israel  of  Mec-kolmank',  32.^ 
Issos,  Z 

Istaeiiri.    See  al  BalchI 
Istep,  L2a 

Isthmian  games,  232,  26 

Istria,  3,  tJL  Ii<i  312^  315 

l!<tro-Koiinianian  language,  25i 

Italian  ennstitutions.  1 

Italian  States,  the,  110 

Italian  tribes,  3 

Italians,  the.  HQ 

Italv,  4,  17-19.  2!L  ^  36,  42» 
40,  54^  ni-(t3.  65,  70,  8L  82, 
ILLiiiL  9!L  101!.  Mi  iii  126, 
140.  141.  145;  NortTicrn,  5^ 
Southern,  lAh 

Ithaca.  103,  133 

Ithaca  (island),  lOS,  lUS. 

Itil,  lU 

Ivajlo  Lachnnas,  343.  344 
Ivan.    Kussian  fleld-marslial. 

345 

Ivan  1  (Kalitn)  of  Moscow,  513^ 

Ivan  l(  of  Moscow,  514 
Ivan  111.  < >jir  uf  Bussia,  144. 
515,  517-519.  520.  527,  52S. 

571.  urn. 

Ivan  IV.   154i  'HiL  -iH'.  519. 

520.  522.  524.  ail 
Ivan  I\'  the  Terrible,  542.  544. 

571.  574,  575,  581,  591,  000. 

(i04,  008 
Ivan  VI  Antonovitch,  583 
Iviiu  Sciiujski,  ii2ii 
Ivanko,  'dAl 
Ivanko  of  Kricim,  23& 
Ivankos,  3.%5 
Ivelic,  aOli 

Ivonia.    See  Jons  II,  Voivod 

of  Moldavia 
Iz-snszeg.  4IK) 

Iz7.  ed  dtn  Kilij-.\r9lan,  Qfi 
l£zi  (Isi),  IM 

.Tacoh,  Georg.  146 

.lacoljelhis.  '2."»7 

.lac-obites,  the,  134 

.faeobos  Bfisilikos.     S«»  .lonx 

I,  Voivod  of  Moldavia 
Jadzuil:!.   See  Szi:zi:ri  Li.s 
•laffajlo.    Stv  .Iacieij/) 
•lageiio.     Set'   Vladislav  II 

.Iaof.i.i.o 
.fagellon  dynasty,  512 
■lagellon  of  I.itliunnia.  384 
.lagellons,  386,  503,  511,  528. 

321! 

.Tagusinskv  (Pawel  .1.) ,  58* 

.Tahn.  Kr.  L.,  352 

.laieze.  112 

.Taik,  the  (  river) .  hii 

.lakva  of  Miechow.  477 

.lalomita,  the  (river).  134 
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■Tanii.  141 

Jnn  La'^ki  (John  a  Lafwo),  iil2 
Jatiissarips,  tlip,  122^  LLL  Li2i 

135.  IM.  140.  142.  liiL  liL 

148.  151.  l.->r>,  l.-)7.  IflO.  Hil. 

105.  171.  172.  175,  177,  298. 

305. 

.Tankovics.  Thcodor  von,  589 

Jnnktil,  the  Saxon,  3M 

Jantra.  the,  125 

Jantili^.  :'il>» 

tTanusz  of  liJitlMior,  4fl0 

Jnpanoso  lanjywagp,  Lit 

Japanese  war,  uUli 

Jaritpolk,  sovpivign  of  Kiev,  452 

Jarlvk     (warrant    from  the 

Kiian).  mi 
Jarniak,  52A 

Jannak   Timofejef.  conqueror 

of  Siberia.  503,  CQA 
Jarnik.  I"..  115 
Jaropolk.  Prince,  4nO 
Jnroslftv,  ftnuul  tlnke,  450.  4fl7 
Jaroslnv  of  Kii'v,  470 
jHro-^lav  of  Russia,  473 
Jaftko  of  Tarnow.  fiM 
Ja'*on  of  I'hcni',  Hi 
Jassiy,  lOSj  UiL  172^  U2. 
Jassy  treaty,  IMU 
Javniit,  gnind  duke  of  Wilna, 

405 

Javorskv,  Stephan,  578,  SSI 

Jedikulle.  mil 

Jedlno.  ana 

Jedrzejoiv.  478 

Jclili, 

Joilafi^,  ai3 

JellaSi?!  (.Tellachieh),  3ffll 

Jelal  ed  din  Riimi,  121 

Jenishehir,  120j  battle  of,  LH 

JereniiaH.  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 525 

Jeremias  Mogila,  Voivod  of 
MoKlavia.  300,  3M 

Jericho, 

Jerome,  Si 

Jcrusnlom.  LL  30.  42,  50,  G4. 

70,  82.  170.  IM 
Jesuits,  412^  525.  545-549.  .ViO, 

.557.  500,  500.  5r»7 
Jevdokimov,  Nikolai  ,7..  005 
Jew;*,  tlie.  li.  70.  70,  8i  145^ 

148,  325,  340,  208.  408^  488. 

507 

iTews  of  Alexamlria.  15 

Jew*  of  liie  Dispf  r-ion.  lA 

Jews  in  I  kruine,  500,  502 

Jidda.  i8lL  181 

Jilinnf;ir,  153 

JiretVk,  Konstantin,  334 

Joncliim  II. elector  of  Branden- 

burp. 
Joan  the  Curly,  3M 
Joan    Luii^l.     See  .Tankix. 

the  Siixon 
Jonn  Potrt)nvri.  .Sfifi 
Joan    Sriiciniir.      See  .ToilN 

Strasimir,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 


.Toanm!<za  of  Rul<ptria,  103 

■loanna  of  Naplci<,  128 

Joanna  1^  queen  of  Naples,  333 

Joiinnina,  IM,  UH 

Jounnina  (.lanina), 

"  .loannis  Itoteri   I'olonifc  de- 

seriptio,"  505 
.lob,  patriarch  of  Moscow,  525 
.lohann  111.  lliii 
Johann  of  Capistrano,  2fifi 
Johann  von  Posilge,  5ftl 
Johann  of  Rokitzun,  'itiO 
Johann  Heinrieli,  2iH 
Johanna  Eliziibeth  of  Anlialt- 

Zerbst,  princesH  of  (Jottorp, 

mother  of  Catherine  II,  5iLi 
JohanneH  IV,  emixTor, 
■  lohannos     IV  Kalojohannes, 

111 

.Tohannes  V  Palaiolojfos,  em- 
peror, 120.  12H.  131.  aili 
Johannes  VII.  128,  I3<>-I3> 
.lohannes  VIII.  132,  iHi  135 
Johannes  of  Viktrin;r,  3 1 5 
Johannes  .Astn  II,  Czar  of  Bui- 

jfaria,  10',  341 
Johannes   As^^n   III,   Czar  of 

Hul;;arin,  ail 
Johannisza  the  Pious.  3'jn 
John  L  111 

John  L  (Albert),  king  of  Po- 
land. 3rtL  iilJ 

John  1  Tsimiskes,  203 

John  1.  Voivoil  of  Moldavia, 
30H 

.Tohn  II  Comnenns,  04,  05 
•lohn  II,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 
308 

.John  III  of  Sweden.  513 
John  III  Vatatzes.  lO^,  ISil 
.Idhn  IV  lA.sc-ari.i,  122 
John  V.  liUi 

John    VI    Cantacuzene,  10ft, 

1 10,  U2,  111 
Jc.hn   VI    Kantaknzenos.  em- 

|)eror.  120,  121,  130,  311i 
.7ohn   VI 11    (Poi>e),   78.  111^ 

2Iil 

.lohn  XXIIT  (Po|ie).  25(1,  505 
•Tohn,  Bulgarian  prince.  3311 
John,  king  of  Bohemia,  485. 
480 

.lohn  of  Antioeli,  .13 
.John  of  Austria,  155,  150 
.fohn  of  Basingstoke,  Ilii 
.lohn  of  Capistrano.  385 
John  of  Czarnkov.  ISfi 
.lohn  of  Epliesun.  II 
John  of  Epipliaiiea,  53 
John  the  Exarch.  84,  332 
Jolin  the  (JoihI.  Lis 
.fohn  a  En  SIX).    See  .Tax  Laski 
.lohn  of  Rila.  Saint,  333 
.Fohn  of  Thiirocz,  380 
.lohn  Albert,  king  of  Poland, 
081 

John  Alexamler  .\><^n.  Czar  of 
Bulgaria,  345,  340,  318 


John  Bessarion  (Ba»ilios),aJJl 

John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
543,  540,  500,  503,  .504^  oM 

John  Chrysostoni,  33:t 

.lohn  CorvinuM,  duke.  3«n 

John  (Jramniaticus.  51 

.lohn  Sigi^miund,  king  of  Hun- 
gary-, 388.  380 

John  ^isman  III.  Czjir  of  Bul- 
garia. 340.  .347 

John  Sribieski.  king  of  Poland. 
102,  543.  514.  504-500.  ilU 

John  Strasimir.  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia. 340.  347 

•lohn  Tziuiisces.  Byzantine  em- 
peror. 335 

.7olm  \'la(iimir.  Servian  prince. 
:i:ui 

John  Vladislav.  Czar  of  Bui- 

g-.iria.  330 
John   Zapolva,  king  of  Hun- 

g!»ry.  307.'3SO-388,  525 
Jokaii  .M..  3aU 
•lonin.  A.  S.,  35-> 
Jordan,  the.  55^  m 
.lorga.  .\..  354.  357,  350 
.7o*oph.  .fewish   Khazj>r  king, 

■•t-'5 

.loseph.  patriarch,  134 
.1os4-p|i  dhfl  Nuas,  13 
Jose|)h  1,  emperor  of  Germany, 
3113 

•loscph    II.   em|>eror  of  Ger- 
many, 4 1 .{ 
.loseph  II,  emperor  of  .Austria, 

170.  304,  305,  580.  500,  OOP 
Josiah,  king  of  .ludah.  0 
.losias  of  Saxe-Coburg.  170 
.Ji>sias   of   Saxe-Coburg,  Aus- 
trian general,  OOP 
•lost,  em|H'ror  of  Germany,  501 
.lost    (Jobst,    Jodokus),  253, 

254.  25li 
■lurlaism.  70,  81 
Judi.  218 

■Iiiel,   Danish   ambassador  to 

Russia.  57!) 
Juga,  prince  in  Suezava.  305 
.7uga,  Voivod  of  Moldavia,  304 
Julfa.  2!M 

Julian  the  Apostate,  32 
.Julius  Nepos,  33 
lumala.  IIQ 
Juno,  18 
Juri.  012. 
.lurii  II,  llil 
.lurij.  513,  aifl 

Jurij,  grand  duke  of  iloscow, 
all 

•lurij  Dmitri jevitch,  515 
.lurischitz,  Nicholas,  lolj,  335 
Jurjev.  ml 

Jurjev  ( Dorpat),  ISA 
.lu.stin.  emperor.  30 
•lustina.  St..  3111 
Justinian,  34,  -IllL  IL  43,  48,  50^ 

50.  02,  05.  07.  IL  S3.  1211 
.Justinian,  emperor,  37,  38,  12 
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Justinian  TT.  50.  05 
Justinian  II  Rliinotmctos,  By- 
zantine oniporor,  22Sk 
Justinus  IT,  AH 
Jutland,  12 
Jutta,  4ai 
Jyrkea,  the,  OA 

Karabh,  2111 

Kncliri-Djanii,  IM 

Kiullubek.    Soe  ViNCENTBOBIB, 

bishop  of  Cracow 
KalTa,  5n.^ 
Knghxil  battle,  fiflfl 
Knlilonberp,  IM 
Kaiser-Frietlrich  Museum,  fiii 
Kaliiikra,  ^ 

Kaliman,  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  MQ 
Kaliman  I^  Czar  of  Bulgaria, 

Kniiman  II,  Czar  of  Bul^ria, 
MA 

Knlitiuvski,    Polish  magnate, 

Kaliscli,  iM 

Kalka,  the  river, 

Knikstoin,  Chr.  Ludw.  von,  &M 

Kalliniarhi,  Llifl 

Kullinikia,  3^ 

Kullipolis,  aifi 

Kallipolis  (modern  Gallipoli), 
Lil 

Kalojan,    Czar   of  Bulgaria, 

Kalojohannes.  IM 
Kaltcisen,  Ileinrich,  HI 
KaluprironI,  battle  of,  SM 
Kama.  327.  &1I 
Kan)cija,  the.  74^  322 
Kamen^kii,  1"-*^ 
Kamienec,  5112 

Kamieniec,    fortress   of,  504, 

Kamschatka,  60.*? 
Kamtchatka,  fi77 
Knna,  m 
Kanaris,  K.,  HI 
Knniza,  Stephun  of,  322 
Kanizsn,  1  "i7 
Knntrtkuzen  family.  .^70 
Kantakuzene,  Helenc,  120. 
Kuntakuzenos,  121 
Kantemir,  Antioh,  .370 
Kanteniir,    Antioeli,  RuHStnn 

poet,  5a2 
Kuntemir,  Dimitric.  Ml 
Kantemir  fnmilv,  3111 
Kantemir  the  Old.  3111 
Kanunnameh,  eodc  of,  LIS 
Kaplanly,  2211 
KApolnn,  ill 

Kara  Khalil  Tshenderli,  122 
Karnbagh,  112 
KnrAdi,  Paul,  020 
Karageorg,  .'<07.   See  Petrovic 
Karagcorgevitch,  Alexander, 

lfi3,  Ifil 
"  Karagoz,"  the,  Ufl 


Karahii^sar,  IM 
Karako,  iM 
Karakoruni.  ^f^7 
Kariunan,  Lil 

Karamsin,  Nikolaj,  the  Bus- 
tiian  historian,  ^22 

Karavelov,  Ljubcn,  3211 

Karch,  210 

Kardam,  2311 

Karl  IV.  252.  223. 

Karl,  prince  of  Hohenzollcrn- 
Signiaringen.  See  Cabol  1, 
king  of  Ruumnnia 

Karl  of  MdnsterlK-rg,  222 

Karl  All)rpcht,  elettor  of  Ba- 
varia. 32i 

Karl  August  of  Weimar.  325 

Karl  Joseph,  general,  170 

Karlmann,  2.33.  331 

Karlovitz,  304;  treaty  of,  392. 

Karlsbad,  HH 

Karlsburg.   See  Weissexbcbo 
Karlstadt,  323 
Karmburg,  3 1 H 
KArolv,  Alexander,  1211 
Kftrolyi,  323 
KArolyi,  Kaspar,  322 
Karpfen.  422 
Karst,  the,  152 
Karthasis,  King,  iO 
Kanaka.    See  Cossacks 
Kasnn.  .117.  ilUL  52L  224 
Kaschan,  407^  408^  488i  ^ 
Ka.Hhgur,  II 
Kasiniberg,  IM 

Kasiniir  IV,  king  of  Poland, 
325 

Kasimir  IV  Andreas,  king  of 

Poland,  3ai 
Kiismark,  4f."> 
Kasmi.  141.  Mo 
Knssidtf  (Turkish  poems),  147 
Kassim  Pasha,  138 
Knsteleo,  Michael.  31 S 
Kastriota,  Alatlro.  2'2n 
Kastriota  ( Skanderbeg)  ,Ceorg. 

134-1.30 

Kastrioti.  Georg  ( .Skanderbeg) , 

225,  222 
Kntnkalos,  322 

Katharina,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror ^laximilian  II,  queen 
of  Poland,  5i2 

Katliarina,  Bulgarian  princess. 
330 

Katharina  the  .Tagellon,  542, 
.'•■43 

Katharina  Podiebrad,  wife  of 
Matthias  Corviuus,  382 

Katharine,  52a 

Katharine  II,  112 

Katherina.  mother  of  Stcphan 
Thomasl'«>vie.  14'3 

Katkof.  Michail,  525 

Kaufmann.  von.  Russian  gen- 
eral, C22 

Kaulbars,  Alexander  V,  352 


Kaunitz,  50S.  522 
Kazinczy,  Franz,  396 
Kegen,  321 

Kejstut.    See  Javnct 

Keltzene,  fill 

Kemai  Bey,  \02^  IM 

Kemfll  Bev,  Ismail,  222 

Kem^ny,  John,  309^  39r,  321 

Kermian,  121 

Kertcli,  4j  I 

Kettler,  Gotthard,  535 

Khagan,  the,  442 

Khair  e<l-d1n,  12i 

Khaireddin  Barbarosaa,  152 

Khaldyran,  Ii2 

Khalif  Pasha,  122 

Khalif  Walia,  the,  51 

Khalil,  15i 

Khalil  Pai>ha.  122 

Khalil  Sherif,  121 

Khanilikh,  411 

Khan  the  Great.  122.  408, 122 
Khanates,  the,  1 15.  Ill 
Khaziir  Kabars,  332 
Khazar  mercenaries,  332 
Khazarftn,  111 

Khazars.  49^  50,  78,  82i  Mi  2Mi 
325,  354i  312.  377^  440;  con- 
quest of,  450i  0159 ;  West 
Turkish.  321 

Khemsi,  215 

Kherson,  65 ;  surrender,  152 
Khiva,  Ui  225.  202 
Klioja  Jihan,  HI 
Khokand.  115 
Khorassan,  121 
Kliortiza,  552 
Khosrav  L.  GQ 

"  Khosrev  and  Shirin."  142 
Kliosrev  Pasha,  ISI,  2iU 
Khosrow  II,  52 
Khotan.  II 
Klirimian,  221 
Khnrrem  Sultana.  152 
Kictlicz,  Hennann.  archbishop 

of  Poland.  4M 
Kiev,  TL  131.  i2L 

450.  457,  459.  4ii3, 

493-405.  503j  505, 

540,  A4!<,  i-:.:.3, 


433,  447. 
400.  472. 
507.  527. 
553,  557. 


.558,  5<H*,  .'>ti4,  5ll5 
Kilia,  IIB 
Kilid  01  Bahr.  152 
Kiiiibalnngon,  330 
Kimpolung.  See  Klubalo^ooX 
Kinizsi,  Paul,  385 
Kiiinaiiios,  .lohannes.  123 
Kiplchak,  514;  empire  of,  IM 
Kirghiz.  551 
Kirghiz  tribes.  225 
Kirkuas.  John,  12 
Kirn.  125 

Kisfaltidi,  Alexander,  3M 

Ki'^faludi.  Karl.  222 

Kisiel,  a  Polish  noble,  King 

John  Casimir'fl  ambassador, 

522 

Kisselev,  General,  311 
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Kis»elev,  Paul  von,  322 
Kiverova,  Horka,  Ji44 
K(j)uUhia.  12a 
Klapka,  31111 
Klau<»onburg,  410,  ill 
Kleiilion,  331i 
Klocska,  Juon,  33& 
Klokotnica,  battle  of,  Ml 
KniiUi,  iM 
Knade,  Jacob,  5M 
KniKhta  of  the  Lizard.  504 
Knights  of  St.  .lohn,  3^ 
Knighta  of  the  Sword,  i22 
Kobrat.   See  KcvraT 
Koc<l.  233,  28i  315^  221 
Kopalniceanu,  Michael,  374 
KollxTg,  bishop  of,  il2 
Kr.lesey.  Franz,  2M 
Koletlis.  132 
Kollar,  .Tolin,  312 
Kolo.  290;  a.  dance,  31i 
Koloinan,   king  of  Hungary, 
380 

Kolonion,  307 

Kolumban,  2S2 

Koniarov,  Alexander  B.,  000 

KoDienskoje,  .523 

Kona-szcvicz.    IVter,  Cossnok 

Hetniao,  548,  554.  555, 

558 
Konia,  HI 
Koniei-poUki,  hetman,  548,  555, . 

557 

Konrad  IT.  m 
Konrnd  III,  230.  241 
Konrnd  Otto,  2i2 
Kontohaka.   See  JuBlJ 
Kfipitar,  .lernei.  213 
Koradii<*.  Vuk  Stcf:^novi<?,  313 
Koral8,  AdaniiintioA,  174 
Koran,  the,  12.3.  130.  131 
Korb.  Joh.  (5g.,  iifl2 
Korccki,  Prince,  5il 
Koriat.   See  Javnut 
Korkud,  Prince,  142 
Kormi»o5.  .330 
"  KorniK-nje,"  578 
Koron  (Morea),  14fl 
Korrwtcn.  nioKe  of.  450 
Korsunj  battle,  550 
Korjntovicr.  Jurii,  3(U 
KoHcifl],  487 

KoBciusko,  TljaiidpUH,  001 
Kunrluk  captured,  41iH 
Kosinnki,  C  hristopher,  Ataman, 

Ko^otlnvlcf.  sail 
KosMiv,  Silvester,  558 
KoKsovo,  293i  battle  of,  250 
KoHAUth,  Frnncin.  .307 
KoHHiith,  l.udwig,  390 
Kostel.  ifil 

Kostroma  ( Kolomna ) ,  515 
Kotollia,  .Tohannis,  177 
Kotrag,  .327^  .TM 
Kotrigure*.  12 
Kotrigiir*.    See  KfTUBOURH 
Kozcl.   See  KocEi. 


Krcs- 


412j 


225. 


146 


Kozlovski.  S.,  fiM 
Koznik.  3M 

Krakut,  ilSL   See  Bbisi-av 
"  Kranjska  tbelioa,"  313 
Kmnnojarsk,  <i04 
Krcka,  queen,  222 
Kremenczug  fortress,  554 
Kreiner,  John,  524 
Kremlin,  144,  518 
Kremnitz,  401 
Kreszimir  L  iiS 
Kreutz,  mi 
Krevo,  49^.  m},  iiM 
KriSini.  ML 
Kricmhihi,  iI4 
Krikerliiiu.  402 
Kritobulos,  113 
Kriviches,  the,  II 
Krizani^,  Jurii,  31 1 
Krjesmir  (Kresimir, 

zirair),  2fi8 
Kroczka  (Tricornium),  IM 
Kroiiwenbrunn,  244 
KnmcH,  Franz.  401,  400 
Kronstadt,    40!)^  411. 

agreement  of,  356 
Kruja,  144,  14a 
Kruja    (Kroja,  Croja), 

22fi 
Knim,  14 
Krum.  Khan, 
Krushevatz,  UUL 
Krj'we-Krywejto,  43B 
Kuban,  region  of,  M 
Kuban  country,  599i  600,  HQS 
Kuhlai,  AM 
Kucovlawi,  354 
Kudak,  fortrena  of,  SM 
Kujavia,  470.  4bU.   482.  480, 

400.  4112 
Kukenojos,  491 
Kula,  41& 
Kuldcha,  ilM 
Kulikovo.  £14 

Kulm,  239i  290^  ISL  402^  5M 
KuIuHh,  42 

Kumanes.  See  al^^o  Pomwzr.s 
Kumuniana,  .329,  337-339,  342, 

354.  355.  38032 
Kumejki  Imttle,  550 
Kumkapu,  1211 
Kuner!«dorf,  5S5 
Kunovitza,  134 
Kunstadt,  202 
Kupelian,  211 
Kuprili,  Ahmed,  lOL  122 
Kuprili.  Hu».Hein,  liifi 
Kuprili.  Moliannned.  IM 
Kuprili.  Mustafa,  IM. 
Kur-Hnindenhurg,  522 
Kurakin,  Alexander,  582 
Kurakin,  Boris,  ^232 
Kurakov    Lake  battle, 

Kurhatof.  Alexej,  532 
Kurbxkij.  Prince,  Cflfl 
Kurhnkij,  Andrcj  M.,  222 
Kurdintan,  142 


555, 


Kurenj,  552 
Kuriles,  OQfi 
KurutHhestne,  13!! 
KUstindil.   See  Veldczd 
Kutchuk-Kainardji,  treaty 
2fI2 

Kiltchuk-Kainarje,    109,  123 
114 

Kuturgurs,  324.  325 


of, 


32a 


Kuvrat.  325, 
Kuyuk,  408 


327,  223" 


Laced.emon,  III 

Lach,  origin  of  name,  437 

I^charea,  20 

Laconia,  23 

I^conian.H,  the.  Hi 

Ijiczko,  4M 

LadiiilauM,  king  of  Xaplcn,  1.30 
I^dislaua  (Vladislav  IV),  201, 
2112 

Ladislaua  I,  king  of  Hungary, 
380 

Ladislaua  II,  king  of  llungnr}', 
281 

ladislaua  III,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, 231 

Ladislaus  IV,  king  of  Hungar}', 
3.75.  3fi2 

Ladislaus  V,  king  of  Hungary, 
382 

LadiKlaus  V  Po^tliunuif.  king 

of  Hungar\-,  358^  384^  385. 

387.  510 
LadislauM    Apor,    Voivod  of 

Transylvania.  3ii3 
Lfldislaus  Posthumus,  King,  142 
Lado,  4311 
Ladoga  Canal.  570 
Ladoga,  district  of,  441 
Jjiharpo,  Fr^^iK'ric,  522 
Laibach.   150,   175,   170^  31L 

318 

Laibach  Congress,  iill2 

Laimokopion,  131 

Ijiiot,  or  Basarab  the  KIdcr, 

Voivod  of  Wallachia,  358 
La  jma,  430 
luiiashalim,  121 
Lumfonia.  42 
Ijimia,  104 
Laniii,  IM 
Laninerez,  102 

I-anckoroviski.  prince,  .551,  5S2 
I^ndon,  .\ustrian  general,  000 
Landskrone,  411 
Langobardi.  231 
I^mgrand  DunioncoHU.  187.  132 
Lanskoy.  Scrgoj  St.,  5M 
Ijiocoitn  group,  the,  23 
Ijirge,  Iwttlc  of,  ana 
Lari^sa.  22,  94^  113 
I^A^ristau,  42 

Lascaris,  Theodore,  09.  103, 
106 

Laskaris.  143 

Laski.  llicronymiit^.  403 

Labkonogi.   See  Vlauislav  III 
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Iji^co,  V'oivod  of  Moldavift,  303. 
:»i4 

Lateran  C'uimcil,  the,  6a 

Jjitin  Church,  113 

Latin  omixTors.  MSI 

Latin  Kmpire,  the,  lOfi-108.  122 

Latin  langnago.  the,  20^  11 

Latins,  3,       103^  107^  130^  137. 

4H.'» 

Latovol.  Voivrxl,  3jia 
Lauren  tins,  408 
Ijx  ValetUi,  153 
Lavra,  SI 

Lavko,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

Lazjir,  a  monk,  340 
Laziir.  Sfcfanliuk,  Lifl 
I-azar  CIrhljunovic, 
Ijiziirev,  215 

I^banon.  87^  106.  180i  ISI 
I^lx^lia,  325..  3Ifi 
Ix'lx'dias,  377 
Lebiinion,  Iwttlc  of,  337 
I^hf.>ld.  iUl 
Ijee,  King  .Joseph,  121 
Lefko,  m 

Lefort.  Fran<,-oi»,  511 
J.eil)nitz,  (i.  W., 
Lei.  lafl 

U'liva  familv.  OM 
Lenilx?rK.  lAlL  204i  ^  4H7. 


nan 


.533,  500-,  bishopric  of,  549, 
fi.">7 

Lemnos,  5,  104^  109,  143,  140^ 

mi 

I>cn<:7'.ca.  47S 
Len<;7,vea.  53H 
I.eo  I'lPop),  323 
l^o  III  ( I'ope),  73 
IX  <l'ope:i.  !)0 
T-eo  X  I  I'oiH- » .  14», 
l>eo  XIII  (  Pope) 
Leo   111,   Byzantine  emperor, 

m 

Leo  V,  Bvzanline  emperor,  49, 

«)!).  82.  330 
Leo  VI.  Bvzantine  emperor.  83, 

H4.  332  " 
I^eo  II  of  Armenia,  IM 
Ix-o  III.  (iii-73.  HO 
l^-o  III  I  tlie  Is.iurian),  00 
Leo,  arehbishop,  8S 
]>?fi  tlx'  Icanrian,  5i3 
lA-it  nf  (Mia.  Oil 
l>  o  BarasiKindylos,  00 
Li'o  of  Santa  Croce,  Cardinal, 

332 

Tjeo  Scrum's  of  Nauplia,  Qi,  1IJ3 
Ix*o  the  Thracian  (Macelliis), 
35 

LoT)  the  Wise.  SD 

Leo's  ••  Taetii-a,"  102,  1113 

Ix'<m,  li3 

Leon  VI.  201 

Leonar<Io  III  Tocco,  133,  llfl 
l^iiinthiri,  131 
Ix'oniilas  of  Tnrentum,  21 
l>'nntius  of  Bvzantium,  2S 


l/»o|)old  L  li^L  3110 

I^eopold  L  em|>eror  of  Ger- 
many, .349,  3112 

Leopold  II,  llli 

Leopold  II,  emi)eror,  312 

Leopold  II,  emperor  of  Gcr- 
manr,  395 

Upanto,  131,  145^  U8,  155 

I^'psius.  .folianne*«,  212 

Ix-ptitt  Maprna, 

Le  Piiv.  liZ 

Lesbos.  94,  104^  109^  113 
I^sehkirch,  IM 
Lesghians.  005 
I>'.Hzeyn»ki,  liafael,  537 
Le!*zczA'n!<ki    (Stanislas),  543, 
5«7,'5(58,  o7«,  577.  59 
1 


Ijeszcynski  familv,  53(i 
Leszko  the  Black.  480.  IM 
Leftzko  1  (  Bial V  the  White ) , 477. 

479,  ISQ 
I^eto.  2 
l.etuwa.  132 
Letuwanis.  439 
l>'ueadia.  133 
I^ukas,  145,  14<L  11? 
Ixutschau,  403,  lus.  .Ml 
Leut.sehov,  (ieorg,  405 
Lev  of  Bozmital,  21i2 
Levant,  the,  132,  134,  153 
Levant ine.s,  tlie.  14H 
Lewis.     See  Cn.MlI.E."*  RoBKBT 

or  Htngary 
Lewis  I  of  Bohemia.  503 
Lewis  1  the  (in-at,  kinjr  of  Iliin- 
pirv  and  Poland,  301,  347. 
351L  383.  411,  4S8,  121 
Lewis  11.  kinp  of  Hun^'arv,  82, 

150.  387.  507 
Lewis,   son  of  Ladi»lau3  H, 
522 


T..ewis  the  German,  king  of  Ger- 
many. TjJ,  33 1 

Lewis  the  Pious,  emperor  of 
Germany,  330 

Iv«'.v<len  fniversity.  (il2 

Lezko.  See  Lajco,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia 

Libenim  veto.  541.  504.  000 

••  Libri  Carolini,"  the,  12 

Libyans,  3 

Lieinius,  29-3 1 

Lif-ne.  121 

Li<';rtiitz.  244,  IM 

l.irriu>.  Karl  von,  prince,  501 

Li-ruria,  Hi 

l.i;fUrians,  3 

Linden.  Knifrht  of.  322 

l.inz.  treaty  of.  321 

Lisikaviki,  470 

Li'-ovski,  general,  55.T 

Lithuania.  483,  485,  487,  492- 
501,  504-50<;.  .-iOS.  509.  512, 


5Ii  517,  iili  •'•.•28-530.  530, 
.')40-542.  551,  553.  alia 
ithunnia,  praml  duke  of.  Sco 

\  l.AniSI.AV  II 


Lithuanian  principalities,  493 
Lithuanian  provini-es,  494 
Lithuanians,  .103,  304,  438.  480, 

489.  492,  493,  497,  500,  502, 

500 

Litovov.   Sec  LATovot.  Voivod 
Little  Poland,  12a 
Little  Russia.  .•>53.  558,  502 
Little  Uusniuns,  123 
Liturg)-,  lii 
Liuntis,  .332,  311 
Liutizes,  472 
Liutprand,  SI 
Livadia,  84,  131 
Livonia,  489-491,  .527.  53.1-53g. 
538.  541.  542,  544.  545,  550. 

ii;:.  ">7.'>,       .')'>2,  iaa 


Lithuanian  embassy,  498 


lis 


Livonia n  Order.  V.fl,  4i<4 

Livonians.  491,  492 

Livorno,  2i)4 

"  Lizard  "  League,  503 

Ljoshas,  Peter.  221 

■•  Liubljanske  Novice,"  31fi 

"  Ljuboslovie."  352 

Ljudevit,  332 

Lohkovitz,  Nicholas  rop<'l  von, 
511 

L."bl.  .Alfred,  159 
I„otjoda,  Cossack  Ataman,  554, 
55.5 

Locrians,  the,  21 
Lo<lovieo  il  Moro, 
I-iiher.  F.  von,  408 
I>>ire,  the,  12 

lx)nd)ards.  the,  40.  00.  104 
London  I'onferenee.  180 
London  Convention.  179 
Longibjtrdia,  82 
Longinus.  lance  of.  148 
Longo,  Giovanni  I  Giustiniano) , 

1.37.  133 
T.x)puchin,    Eudoxin,    wife  of 

Peter  the  Great.  580 
Loredano.  Luigi.  131 
lx»re(lano.  Pietro,  1 33 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  510 
Lori.s-.Melikov,  215 
Lorraine.  508 
Lot  ha  ire.  15 

I»thar,  emperor  of  Poland.  470 
l-ouis  VII.  king  of  Frame,  381 
I^uis  XI  of  France,  143 
Louis  XIV  of  France.  21^  103. 


Tvouis  XV  of  France.  ICS,  577 

Ixiuis  of  Bloii*.  103 

Louin  the  Pious,  emperor  of 

Germany.  74,  75,  232 
Ionise  of  Parma.  L2ii 
louvre,  the,  4,  .57,  101,  Ufl 
L9l)eek,  132*  512 
LuWrt.    See  Javntt 
Lubetch.  152 
Lub«>tech.  HO 
Lublin.  50ft,  iiitt 
Lublin  Convention.  aSm 
Lublin  Province,  515 
Lucaninnis,  12 
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Liircari,  3& 
Lucian,  2^ 

Lucino  II  (Pope),  iSH 

Lxu'k.  HQS. 
Lucullus,  202 

LU<lin;;hau!H>n,    Freihcrr  von, 

Jesuit,  iiOT 
Ludolf.  Joh..  AM 
Ludwig  L  21iS 

Ludwig,  duke  of  Bavarin,  luO 
Ludwig    von  EUrlicbsliuusen, 

am 

Lund,  i2Q 

Lun<«ville,  aS& 

Lusatia,  473 

Lflsnvorif,  G  rigor,  58 

Luitignnns,  the,  IQH 

Luther.  Mnrtin,  151^  132^  301. 

532,  5M 
Lutherans,  520 
Lutold.  232 
Luxoniburgs,  242 
Luzk,  bisliopric  of,  549.  S57 
Luzk  Province,  S45 
Lybia.  Li 
LvcuMini,  the,  2fl 
Lyciii,  2,  0 
Lycurgus,  20 
Lvddii,  76 
Lydia,  3^  08 
Lydians.  Ill 
Lyons,  iii 
Lyaippus,  25 

Ma  (goddess),  1 

Macedonia.  20,  22^  26,  jS,  71, 

82,  85.  HI.  ]Mi  1^ 
1X5,  lliJL  2iL  3Ii2j  334^  337j 
311;  Western.  330 

Macedonians,  0,  20 

Machiavelli,  NiccolA,  510 

Macbivelli,  Xiccolo,  15i 

MadAch,  Em.,  3!iii 

Ma'ander.  the,  107 

Mftccal>e^.  the,  H 

Mngak.  iiS 

Magdeburg,  470-472.  Afil 
Magi,  the,  H 
Magistros.  Thomas,  LOS 
Magnesia  (Manissa),  IA& 
Magnus,  prince  of  Denmark, 
533 

Magyars,  the.  32^  84,  .S5.  OL 
li'n.  1«4.  270.  312.  32.-1-327. 
33iV3:M.  3.'i4.  470.  AOS 

MahAbhflrata,  the.  IjL  I<L  53 

Mahlija.  417 

Mahmud  L  lOS 

Mahmud  II.  172.  177.  179.  lAl 

Mahmud  II,  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan. 002 

^lahmud  Damad,  197 

Mahmud  of  Ohazna.  US 

Mahmud  Xedin  Pasha,  101 

Mahmud  Pa.sha,  IM 

Mainz,  lOL  112 

Ma  jpstas  ('arolina,  250 

Majorianus,  35 


Mnkarios.  metropolitan,  130 
.Malahis,  M 
Malalas,  John,  15 
.Malamir.  Khan,  331 
Malatesta,  Sigismondo,  115 
.Malcliere,  Katharina,  53Z 
.Malos,  I 
.\f»U«,  150 
Maltese  order,  153 
.Malvasia.  152 
Malvasier.  132 
Mameluke  Bevs,  100 
.Mumelukes.  149^  III 
Mamma,  42 
.Manaj  Khan.  514 
Mananalis.  OQ 
Mandrocles.  132 
.Mnngu  Khan,  46S 
Maniaces.  50 

Maniaees,  Georgius.  89^  Oil 
Manlius  Torquatus(  Hector),  12 
Mantua,  113 

Manuel  1  Comnenus,  ILL  25 

Manu.l  II.  13(li 

Manuel,    Bv/.antine  emperor, 

•2.sn.  302.  3S1 
Manuel,  emperor  of  the  Ro- 

mo^ans,  312 
Manuel,  the  Magister.  10 
.Manuel  of  Kfdrus.  Ml 
.Manuel  Ibatzes,  331 
Mar-aha.  231 
Marathon,  00 

Marcello,  Bartolommco,  140 
Mareello.  Ixirenzo.  Ifll 
Maroianus,  43^  322 
Marcianus,  Bvzantinc  emperor, 
323 

Marcianus  of  Thrace.  35 

Marcinkiewicz.  .Tan,  120 

Marco  Cercel,  352 

Marcus,  artist.  113 

-Marcus  Aureliun,  2S 

Marcus  de  St.  Antonio  Padu- 

ano.   See  PoiiLix.  Mabco 
Marcus  Valerius,  10 
Mardnitc!*.  the  Syrian,  05 
Mardonios.  113 
.\tarduk  EH.iggil,  S 
Marfa  Borecka.  r^lT 
Margaret,  wife  of  B<5la  III.  231 
Margareta.    Hungarian  prin- 

c«'ss,  33S 
Margarethe  of  Flanders,  310 
.Margaritone  of  Brindisi,  21 
Margum,  321 
Maria.  100 

Maria,  consort  of  Ix'wis  II.  400 

Maria,  fzarina,  SO 

.Maria.  C/Jirina  of  Bulgaria. 

3.34.  330 
Maria,  daughter  of  Lewis  1, 

king  of  Ihingarj'.  407 
Maria,  Hungarian  princess,  341 
Maria,  «|Ueen  of  Hungary,  .3H4 
.Maria  of  Antioch.  00 
Maria  of  Bulgaria,  310 
Maria  Palaologa,  343,  311 


Maria  Theresa,  205.  312.  520 
Miiria  Theresa,  empress,  413. 

ill 

Maria  Theresia,  empress,  394, 
gfui 

JIarie  Louise  of  Xevers-Gon- 
znpi,  wife  of  Vladislaus  IV 
Sigiamund,  afterward  wife 
of  .lolin  Casiniir,  ."i.'iO.  r>ri4 

Marienburg.  4«3,  492^  49iL  495, 
501.  .>04,  520 

Marienwerder,  122 

Mariolatry,  370 

Maritza.  the  (river),  97^  127- 
120 

Mark  .Schleswig,  113 
Marko  of  Priljep,  221 
Marko  Kralje\io,  347 
Marmaros,  303 
Mannora,  Sea  of,  21 
Mar (o)l)od.  231 
Maninites,  the.  131 
Mar<|nnrt,  J.,  373 
Marseilles.  (51,  02 
Marseilles  (Massilia),  U 
Martin  1  (Pope),  05 
.Martin  IV  (Pope),  108 
.Martin  V.  258,  2.>n.  201 
.Martini  Hiiambattista),  5S2 
.Martinovics,  Igiiaz  .los..  30.'> 
^lartinus  (>allus,  475,  482 
^lartinuzzi.    See  Utissenich, 
Gkoko 

Martonne,  Km.  de  La  trans- 

humance.  3a5 
Marulic,  Marko,  310 
Mary  of  Bavaria,  5411 
.Mary  the  Blessed  Virgin,  122 
Maslama,  00 

Maoovia.  ilL  473,  479,  482, 

487.  4SS,  404.  490,  530 
Masovians,  543 
Massa.  Isaac,  512 
Mas'rtdl,  321  • 
Matov,  .loll 

Mattersdorf,  Count  of,  223 
Matthaios,  120 
Mattheos,  212 
Matthias,  HI 

Matthias,  emperor  of  Germany, 
300 

Matthias,  king  of  Hungary, 

142.  3.->8.  3li0 
Jlatthias.  Johann.  101 
Matthias  Basarah,  Voivod.  301 
Matthias    Corvinus.    king  of 

Hungary.  3H5,  399,  411,  5fl3 
.Matvejev,  Bovar.  513 
.Matvjejev.  Andrej  A.,  582 
Mntvejsfhcvo,  'i'23 
Maura  Santa  (I.ienkas),  118 
Mauretania.  35 
Mauretania  Sitifensis,  13 
.Mauri,  the  (  Berbers),  H 
Mauriazen,  battle  of,  323 
Mauricius.  45,  4U-4S.  02.  00.  01 
Maurokordato,  Nikolaua,  302. 

370 
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^^autinea,  Q& 
Mautukert,  battle  of,  ill 
Muvrokordatoa,  Alexander,  175. 

177 
Maxim,  518 

Maximilian,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 380^  380,  528,  521L 
532,  533 

Maximilian  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, 148^  149j  aiji 

Maximilian  II,  emperor  of 
Austria,  153,  Lia 

Maximilian  II,  liiil 

Maximin,  29^  22i 

Maximin,  Roman  emperor,  354 

Maximus  of  Kpliesus,  32 

JIayors  of  the  Palace,  ^ 

Muzarin,  ('urdinal,  ihl 

Mazaris,  Manuel,  1^ 

Mazdaisui.  202 

Mazeppa,  Ivan  St.,  Iletman, 

Mazurani?,  204 
Mazuranij^,  Ivan,  314 
Mecea,  liU 
Mechitar,  205 
Mechitarists,  2QA 
Media,  M 

Medici,  Cosimo  dei.  1 1 3 
Me<lici,  llippolito  dei,  1^ 
:VIe<linn.  57^  142 
Mediterranean  Sea,  5^  22j  131, 
1.30 

iledveshi  Lozy  treaty,  555 
Mefjiira. 

Megarians,  the,  Li 
Mej^Hthonon,  1^ 
Mehemed  Ali,  UT,  170-182.  QQ2 
Mehemi'il  Rev,  150 
:Mehenied  Hilshdi.  101 
Mehmedieh.  the.  Ufl 
Meinfrre,  .lean  Le,  Lil 
Meinhard,  4M 
Meinwerk,  Rishop,  102 
MelanthiaK,  42 
Melas,  2 
Melenicon.  103 
IVrelikofT,  Ivtiris,  125 
Melitt-m'.  ati 

Melito.  hinliop  of  Sardi»,  23 
Mclnik,  ai2 
?.Iemel.  river,  4M 
Memnon  of  Rhodes,  8 
Mcmnnne.  133 
Memphis,  ti 
Menander.  44—47,  75 
ilenander.  King,  10 
Mendop,  404 
Mendoy  (.Minove),  403 
Menschikov,  5K2 
Menwhikov,  Alex.,  count,  fiOS 
Menseliikov,  Alexander  D.,  581. 
583 

Menschikov,    Maria,    wife  of 

Peter  II,  583 
Mente«che.  m.  114,  131 
ilercv,    Claudiua  Florimond, 

414 


Merseburg,  470,  473 
Mesa,  king,  2 

Mesombria,  85,  343;  battle  of, 

333 
Mesihi,  141 
Mesko.  474 

Mefko  of  Rntibor.  477 

Menko  1  (Mieezyalav,  Mscislav, 

Miseco),  23(i 
Mcskc*  II    (Mieczvlav,  Mcsis- 

lav),  413 
Mesko  III    (Mieszko)  Stary, 

4n 

Mesopotamia,  13,  53,  02.  04, 

IIL  lil) 
Mesrob,  US 
MesrOb.  202 

"  Messageriea  Maritimes,"  ISO 
Messaliana,  the. 
M«*ssenia,  20,  23.  00 
Me««enians,  the,  22 
Messina,  IQQ 
Metelin,  113 
Metelino.  142 
Mefelko,  313 
Methodios,  331,  332 
Met  hodius,  i?35^235.  285 
Methodius  of  Thettsaloniea,  77, 
18 

Methoni   (Modon).  131 
Mettemicb,  170.  HL  LSQ 
Metternich,  count,  .'.H-',  >i02.  OO:} 
Metz.  153,  323 
Metzenscifen.  407 
Mevlevi   (whirling  dervishes), 
124 

Meyer,  Gustav,  212 
MiauIiH,  A..  177 

Michael,  Bulgarian  prince,  233 
^lichael,  First  Metro|)olitan  of 

Hussia,  4.'t3 
Michael  of  Bdvn,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia. 100,  iia.  345 

Michael  of  Croatia.  287,  280 
Michael  of  Tver,  grand  duke 

of  Moscow,  513 
Michael   the   Bold,   prince  of 

Moscow,  5 1 3 
Michael  the  .Janissary,  1 12 
Mlclia<>l    1   Rhangnli<(,  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  74,  330 
Midiael  II,  Byzantine  emj)eror, 
74,  13 

Michael    III,    Byzantine  em- 
peror, 40.  10.  77,  80,  233,  331 
Michael  HI  Roinnnov,  Czar  of 

HusKln.  .22(1,  021 
Michael  III  of  t^ervia.  303 
'  Michnel  V  Calaphates.  20 
!  .Michael  VI  Stralioticus.  20 
Michael  1  of  Kpirus,  340 
Michael  II  of  Kpirus.  342 
'  Michael  II,  the  Bold.  Voivod 
of  Wallftchia.  157.  3.'>0-3(tl 
Michnel   VII   Ducas  Pnrnpin- 

ace^,  00,  21 
MichaelTllI  Paheologus,  By- 
[    /amine  enii)eror,  344 


Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  lOL 
108 

Michael  VIII  Palaiologua,  em 
l>eror.  201.  343 

Michael  Apafi  II,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  303 

Michael  Astn,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, 243 

Michael  Boris.  See  Bobis, 
Khan 

Micluiel  Ccrularius,  patriarch, 
20 

Michael  Kantakuzenos.  350 

Michael  Porphyrogennitoa,  By- 
zantine emperor,  340 

Michael  Romanov,  Czar,  548, 
558.  312 

Michael  Sturdza,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 311 

^lichael  Tmovo,  3M 

Michael  Wysevj'?,  prince  of 
the  Southern  Serbs,  233 

Michailof.  Peter.  515 

Michal  IV,  Byzantine  emperor, 
80,  20 

Michelan.  4M 

Michcli,  the.  104 

Michelson,  Frciherr  von,  112 

Miconos,  1114 

Midhat  Pasha,  102i  IMi  105. 
121 

Mieczyslav  II  of  Poland,  370 
Miednieki,  500 
Miesko  III,  41S 
Miestnichestvo, 
MicHzko  L  481 
Miezko  III.  477 
•Mieszko  Stary. 
Mihail,  Voivod 
3.57 

Mihnea  the  Bad.  pretender.  8 
Mihnea    the   Bad,   Voivod  of 

Wallachia,  350 
Mihnea  III,  Voivod  of 

lachia,  350 
Mihri,  141 
Mikes.  Klemena,  304 
Miklosich,  Franz.  US 
Miladinov,  ]>.,  350 
Miladinov,  K.,  330 
Milan,  40,  140,  14r,  108,  _ 

520 

Milan,  king  of  Servia,  332 
Milan  IV,  303 
Milesians,  0,  I 
Miletus,  3 

Milinei  (Milenzes),  210 
Milkov  river,  330 
Miloradovic.  300 
Miloradovitch,  count,  323 
Milos,  104,  30a 
Miltiades,  0 
Milutin,  220 
Milutinovie.  301 
Mindore.    See  Me^DOQ 
Mingrelia,  112 
Minin.  Kusma.  520 
Mining,  Hungary,  401,  402 


lUM) 


See  Mehko  III 
of  Wallachia, 


Wal- 


323. 
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Minorite.  Ifil 
Minorites,  the,  111 
'Mir,  4M 
Mireea, 

Mircea,  Voivod  of  Wallachi*. 

350.  357.  3M 
Mircen.  Prince,  the  elder  of 

Wallacliia.  iilMl 
Mireca   Ciolwinul,   Voivod  of 

Wiilladiia,  'dUSl 
Miri8zl6,  battle  of,  200 
Miron  Harnovski,  3^ 
Miroslav.  '2fla 

Mirza  (Myrtsha),  Prince,  130 
Misako  (  Miseko  or  Menko),  di- 
minutive of  Mstislav,  470. 
Ill 

Misithra.  104.  100.  127.  120. 

13L  IMi  135 
Mitan, 

Mitliras  the  Sun-God,  2S 
Mitylene.  131 
Moab,  5a 

M«>cenigo,   Tommaso  (Doge), 

lii2 
Modon,  US. 
Modona,  103 
ModrzevHki.  A.  F.,  541 
Moesia,  20.  33.  71^  74.  321.  324. 

32S.  aaii 

}^lo;:iIa  (Peter).  Metropolitan, 

r.r.K-'i.-iS 
Mojtor,  378 

Moh.lcs.    150,   IMs  270^  36L 

503.  52JL:  battle  of,  387^ 
Mohammed.  123,  143^  Ufi 
Mohammetl  L  UXL  IMi 
141} 

Mohammed  IT,  IISL  IIL  130- 

145^  i£L      ijiL  aia 

Mohammed    II,   Sultan,  357. 
358.  2M 

Mohammed  III.  liiL  152 

Mohammed  IV,  IM 

}hlohammed  Emin,  Grand  Vi- 
zier. 529 

Moliammedan  Tartars.  403 

Mohammedanism,  121,  122, 
IMi  1^  ML  408 

Mohammedans,  the,  08,  151. 
332.  41iii 

Mohilev,  bishopric  of, 

Moimir.  222 

Moimirids.  232 

Moine  MovilA.  350 

Moldavia,  i«.  IM.  145>  US. 
170.  174.  1S4.  1X5,  332.  M2j. 
355.  303.  .391.  511.  .V2B,  .:i32^ 
533.  557.  5*50,  illlL  W4 

Moldovahanva,  300 

MOlnflr,  AllH-rt  Szsnczi,  322 

Molon.    See  Mox 

Moltke.  Holmuth  von,  1H1-1R3 

Mon  ( Molon  1 ,  421 

Monachus.  Cieorpius,  45 

Monastery,  crypt,  451 
Monasticism,  «L  Mi  Hfl 
Monastir,  Hitolia,  120 


Moncastro,  Ltl 

Monembasia.  4L  M.  UO,  12Z 

Mon(^)l  dominion,  512 

Monf;olian!9,  110 

MonKoU,  the,  54,  120,  342^  344, 
355.  ML.  410,  408i  460^  480, 
494.  513-515.  See  also  Tab- 
TABS 

"  Monk  of  St.  Gall,"  03 
Monomachus,  2fl 
MonophysitcH,  43.  48.  04 
.MonotheletiMii),  01 
MontnniHtfl,  Hi 
MontanuA,  '2& 
Monte  Cassino,  05,  100 
Montccucfoii,  Raimondo.  322 
MonU-iu'jrro,  142,  lOlj  196.  'ML 

28H.  295.  GiU 
Montpellicr,  01 
Moniimentum  Aneyranum,  153 
Monva,  palatinate  of,  iiOO 
Monvid.    See  Javnut 
Moors,  the,  U& 
Morava.  the,  HI 
Moravia,  46^  H,  7L  ISi  IM. 

151.  227.  232,  235.  242.  243, 

:i31.  339.  471.  473.  474.  iSL 

4S2 :  Great,  315 
Moravia  Major,  Slfi 
Moravians.  410 
Mordvins,  370,  521 
Mordwines,  the,  103 
Morea,  10.3  105.  110.  UT,  LLL 

135,  138,  142-144.  IM 
Morea,  Demetrios  of.  143 
.Moritz  of  Saxony,  153.388 
Morkova,  134 

Morosini.  Francesco,  101.  104 
Mosow.  433.  409,  490.  50.37^5. 
.'>07.  .'>09.  511.  513-517.  519- 
522.  ■524-52«i.  531.  532.  534i 
535.  540.  542.  544.  545.  548- 
■551.  554-55(i.  558,  500-563. 
.505.  572-.574 
Moscow  Univcraitv,  foundation 
of,ilM 

Moses,  West  Bulgarian  prince, 

Mo^s  of  Kliorene.  58,  2Q£ 
Moskva,  river,  513 
Moslems.  121,  403 
Mosviiopnli^i,  103 
Mount  Athos.  OIL  8L  ^ 
Moimt  I^-ros,  01 
MritHhtshhakntikft,  the.  10 
Mshka  (Mesko),  412 
Mntislavskij,  Prince,  008 
Muaf^T,  321 
Mnawija.  05 

Muffling.  Karl  Freiherrvon,  lift 
MUhllMuh.  401,411 
Mukhtar  Pasha.  UU 
Muh'v  Hassan.  152 
Mdllenbach.  405 
MHller.  Wilhelm,  110 
IklUltcka  01  Hiihur,  154 
Mu'min  ben  Ahmad,  328 
Mundo,  321 


Mundzuk.  320,  321 
.Munich.  lOL  130 
MOnif.  EfTendi,  103 
Mnnkftcs.  302,408 
Munk.1csi,  Hernhard.  300 
.Monster,  102 
Muntimir,  287 

Murad  L  114.  UO,  127-129. 

131.29.3.341 
Murad  11,  112^  133-130,  140. 

Murad  III.  15(L15I 

.Murad  IV,  155,  150 

Murad  V,  M,  IM 

Murusis,  KonNtantinc,  1Z5 

MUrzteg.  agreement  of,  353 

Muaa,  132 

Musa,  Sultan.  351 

Musandain,  Cape,  0 

.Muscovite  t'/j«rs,  144 

Museum,  Industrial,  at  DOa- 

seldorf,  the,  lUl 
MuSicki,  Liicyan.  313 
Muslim  al  Garra!,  85 
Muslim  ben  Abu,  85 
.Muslim  l)en  AbO  Muslim  ab> 

Garml.  315 
Mustafa.  153 
Mustafa  L  150 
Mustafa  11.  105,  100 
Mustafa  III.  lOIi 
.Mustafa  IV,  112 
Mustafa,  Prince.  133 
Mustafa,  Bairnktar,  112 
Mustafa.  Kara.  103 
Mustafa  Daltaban,  100 
Mutasim  (Motassim),  IH 
Mutavakkil,  140 
Mutkuroff,  Lieutcnant-eoloneU 

Mutzalon  Georgioa,  Ifil 
Muzok,  King. 
Mvkvtynroh,  ii52 
Mvsia.'flO 
Myhr,  82 

Mvrioccphalon.  00 
Mvsia,  00,  111 
Mysticism,  109,  110,  343 
Mvthologj-.  25 
Myths,  Dclian,  0 

\Anis,  22 

Xachitchcvan,  SCO 

Nfldasdy.  Franz,  302 

Nadin,  152 

.Vapelstildt,  102 

N'agl,  J.  W..  300 

Xa>r\ -Goroszlo.  battle  of,  300 

Xalbandian.  200 

Nalivajko,  Damian,  554 

Nalivajko.    Severin,  Cossack 

Ataman,  554,  55a 
Namphio  (Anaphe),  104i  131 
Naples,  54,  OL  95,  13L  140. 

141.  147.  520 
Natxileon,  OOl 

Naiwleon  L  172-174.  312.  .318,. 
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Xapoleon  III,  I8O1  371 


.372.  liM 
Napoleon  Houupnrto,  HI 
XupoleotiV  Polish  legions,  570 
Xapoli  (li  Uouianin, 
XuqQr  ( Nakkon,  Uakoa ?),  47(i 
Xarbonnc,  JLl 
Narew,  fixer,  Z 
Narses,  1J2 

N'arjinunt.    Soo  Javxut 

Xarvsrkin,  r)74 

Xasr  e<1-dtn,  Lii. 

Xiiar  c.l  iltn.  Ho.lj,  1112^ 

Xational  Astiembly,  Sviatov. 35 1 

NaiuTutis,  i.  •! 

Xaunian.  Etliniinii,  1^ 

XaupaetiiH,  21.  22.  im 

Xavarino,  148,  178.  22fi 

Xavarre, 

Xavijifa  josi.  tlio,  104 
Naxos.  UHi  liiii  lit2i  152 
Xazarius,  bi»liop,  :14H 
XearchuH  the  Cretan,  & 
Xebufhailnczzar,  li 
Xecho,  C 
Xeculooa,  3111 

NVpropont.  104^  128^  13L  liS 
Xi'jali.  lil 
Xenianja,  280 
Xenianja  ilvnaHty.  .'tl  1 
Xemanjidfl,'  28L  281)i  2115 
Xeniea,  22 

X»'min**ni  Captivabiiuua,  Sifl 
Xeograd,  IM 
Xcptune,  3 
Xeret.shans,  2RI 
Xorio  II,  liil 

Xerio  II,  duke  of  Athens,  ISfi 
Xerio  II  Aci-iajuoli,  ISa 
X«>n»,  2(ij  111 
Nor!«*s,  £13 
Xerws  III,  a2 
Xerscs  Klajctsi,  204 
Xestor,  i& 
Xewtoriaiiisni,  31 
X^cstoria  HHi,  the,  54^  1.^4 
Xetitorius,  Si 
Xe-stiiH,  liia 
Xetad  river.  .'<24 
Xeuhiliiael.  lOT,  liU 
Xi  UHohl,  401.  J112 
Xeiitra  coimtv,  40'^ 
Xeuville,   Franco- Polish  diplo- 
mat isl,  .'>73 
Xewt  rk.  lili 

Xit  a  a.  UKL         WL  117,  121. 

1211.  122  ;  council  of,  22 
Xiearia  ( learia  ) .  104 
XittM'a,  foiincil  of.  lii 
Xioeplioros  1  of  Eiiirus,  .^40 
XiiM-phorus,  Oy,  72^  ±Lt 
Xii-eplionis.     Hvzantine  om- 

|K.'ror,  330 
Xicepliorus,  Patriarch,  1A 
Xiccphorus,  Treasurcr-gi'neral, 

13 

Xici-phonis  Bryennins,  Hi 
Xiecphorus     49,  115 


Nicpphorus  II  Pliocas,  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  84^  8(1,  87^  102, 
.•t32.  33a 

Xicephorua  III  liotaneiatcs,  Ql 

Xieetaa,  48^  liil 

Nieliolas  ]^  177^  185,  233,  .107. 

.'i'.):>,  :m. 

Nicholas  i  (  Pope;,  Tit,  82,  331 

Xieholas  II.  "<?)!» 

Nicholas  V    (Poj^e),  113-13(1. 

140.  141 
Nicholas,  Patriarch.  83,  fia 
Xieholas  of  Cusa, 
Xiconiedia.  2L.  1 17.  121.  127 
Nicopolis,  20,  83,  110^  130-132. 

310 

Nienierczyn,  .'iOO 
Nienurov,  eonprean  of,  ■'tOS 
Xict7.i*ohi''.s  philosophy  of  the 

••  I'elM'rnieusch."  il 
NipjAn.  the  Xiloineter,  lifl 
Nihili!<t   societies   in  Ru.ssia, 

Nijni  Xovgorod,  .'»20 
Nike.  11 

Xikita  UomnnoN',  521 
Nikli,  mi 

Nikolai  M.  Karamsin,  ."SI 3 
XikolauH  I,  2.50 
Xikolifevci,  34.'> 
Xikolsburg,  treaty  of.  ail 
Nikon.  Patriarch.'  5.58.  57.t 
Nikopoli.  battle  of.  334 
NikopoliM.  battle  of.  350 
Nikii-sias  (  Levkosias ) ,  l.^.S 
Nile,  the,  5^  Oi  vallev,  ITj  Blue, 

the.  HI 
Xineveh,  battle  of,  Ql 
Xio  (  Annea  ».  104,  IM 
"  Ni^ani  .Todid."  liifi 
Nisinn  .ledi<l,  1"2 
Nisch.  ill 
Xish.  IM 

Nishan,  (Jarabed,  215 
Xi**il),  m 
Xisyros,  104 
Nij'j'ji, 


Njegos.  Danilo  Petrovic,  3Qa 
Nor;ai  Horde,  517 
Xojpii  Khan.  343.  311 
Xogai  Tartars,  342^  AlA 
Nof^ais,  3iiil 
Norden.  \V.,  128,  m 
Noric  .Tuvaria,  233 
Nr)ricuni,  3 1 5 

Normans,  the,  90-92,  126.  337. 
:t:t8 

Norseman.    See  ViKlxo.s 
Xorthern    War,    Second,  543. 

501,  .'>fi7,  57.^ 
Xorthmen.  Russian,  S2 
Norway,  141.  485 
NotaruM.  Lukas.  131 
Novic.    See  Svi&Tov 
Xovellie."  the,  11} 
Xovfjonxl.  12,  447.  462.  467. 
4li!l,    ML    494,    514,  517: 
chronicle  of,  52U 


XoTgorodian  Slavs,  489 
Xovoberdo,  141 
Xovohorodok,  507 
Xubia,  0,  170 
Numa,  L'lyftses,  Ifl 
.Nu.'uidia,  41,  12 
Nureniburg  Reichstag,  113 
Nuri  Pasha,  121 

On.  32fi 

Obilic?,  Miloi,  12a 
()l>olcza.  5M 

Obrenovic,  Milo^,  m,  173^  3i>I 
Obrenoviteh  11.  1^ 
Obryeskoff,  Ififl 
(  )eh"ri<la.  221 
Oczakov.  555 
Odenburie.  398.  3flfl 
Oder,  river,  529 
0<hwsa.  llil  171,  113 
Odonics,  ISl 
Odorin,  Iflii 
O'cnnienical 

the.  iiu 
OelamI  ( Farjestaden),  S2 
Oesel.  .531 

Ofen,  140,  150,  M2.  164a 

390,  103 :  eonwntion  of,  3Jii 
Ofen  baths.  IM 
Oka  (the  river),  85 
Oktar.  32Q 
Olav.  Kin;?,  lia 
Olbia,  I 
Olbrzym.  2111 
Old  Testament,  the,  IS 
Olef,',  King,  Hi 

Oleg.  sovereign  of  the  Drev- 

lanes.  452 
Oh'lkovic/,  I'rince,  551 
(Hen.  2 

bishop 


Council,  Si\th, 


of 


Cracow, 
Poland, 
Poland, 


Olesnicki, 
5113 

Olesnicki,    bishop  of 

Olesnicki,  primate  of 
ill 

Olcsnicki  family.  5311 

Olga  t  Helga  ) .  gueen,  419^  15Q 

( >l;;a.  wife  of  lg<ir,  II 

Olgeril.    Sec  Javxit 

Olgred.  191 

Oliva  treaty,  .546,  5fi3 

Olmiltz,  23S,  2115 

Olmiltz.  cimvention  of.  385 

Oimiitz,  llenrj'  Zdik,  bisliop  of, 

4M 
Olt,  3111 
()lt  river.  355 
Oltenitza.  m5 
OlvTupiaii  games.  211 
( )lyn)pian  Zeus,  2£ 
Olympu*.  2,  73,  85,  00 
Omar.  146 
Oiniir.  (  'ali)»h.  123 
Omar  IVg.  ill 
Omar  Pasha.  143,  iSSi  22G 
Oni.T.  Saint,  lill 
Omcr  Pasha,  iifi3 
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Omortag,  74^  330 
Oiiiphalopsydiitett,  ih«,  IQQ. 
Oiu><!esiu!«,  322 
Onogost,  iS 
Opola,  AM 

<)fH»k',  ii2. 

Onra<lovi4?,  Diniitrjo,  313 
Opriidovit',  Dositlic'us. 

OrHAIKJVIt',  DlMITRJE 

Oprcitsliiiiki.  tlic,  5ii3 
Dpryszok.  .'»23 
Oran,  Ia2 

OrdinNashUihokin,  ebancollor 

of  Alcxoj,  aI2 
Or^anu,  32j 

Oriental  Cliurcli,  the,  Ql 

Oru  ntals,  111 

Orl<5an«,  54^  323 

Orlttff,  Alexij,  IM 

Orlov,  Alexej.  the  murderer  of 

Czar  Peter  III.  5SIL  ^ 
Orlov,  t;ri)?ory.  ^  liM 
Orontes,  river,  Qa 
OrtakiJii.  1311 

Orthodox     Cliurch.  ■'>4l>-'>4n. 
r>r>2.  .'»r>.'>-558.  5(H).  5I»I.  572. 

5H1.  aim 

Ortliodox  rites.  nOO 
"  Orthon     inscriptions,"  the, 
1211 

On  ietrt,  flO^  IM 
Orz<^chov»ki,  Stanislaus,  fi3S 
Onrans,  3 

OhI.  oountH  of,  3!1S 

Osman  h  121.  121 

O^man  U,  ILH 

0*mnn  IM 

O^iuan.  king  of  Bithynio,  345 

Osinan  Km  pi  re,  the,  Il(i.  117. 

120.  122.  123,  127.  139.  140. 
14fi.  Sec  also  Ti:bkisu  Em- 
riKK 

O'^man  Xuri  PaHha,  lfl5 
Osinan  p«»etry,  14<>.  154 
Oilman  ptwer,  lil 
O.snianli.  Ill 

Ostnano- Persian  architecture, 
121 

Osmans,  the.  W)^  IH,  UT,  118. 

121.  123.  12H.  127.  120.  132. 
130-141.  143.  144.  14!».  1.'.3. 
503.    512.    5  Hi.     See  also 

TlRKS 
Os•iete^*.  Gila 
f>ft.sovski  family,  5ajl 
Orttiaks.  32ii 

Oslrofjski.  Constjintine,  Prince, 

547.  54H.  554.  iiiil 
Oslrov.  50.5 
Ostrovit/jx.  U2. 

Ostzjanycia,  toHsack  Ataman, 

0«\vi»'i;im  (Auschwitz),  52Si 

Otranto,  02 

Otranto.  Apulia.  Ufl 

Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  475. 

Otto,  prince  of  Pomcrauia,  500 


Otto  of  Bavaria.  115 

Otto  L  52^  18!L  23fi 

Otto  II.  100,  102.  230.  471 

Otto  III,  •'SIL  112 

Otto  Uli  duke  of  Bavaria,  383j 

410 
Ottokar,  31a 
Of  toknr  1 1,  241^  245,  2111 
Otmkar  11,  king  of  liohi-mia, 

3S2 

Ottokar.  premysl,  "J'>-'>44 
Oveis,  Lili 

Pacta  conventa,  543.  544.  5S4 
Pad.  rlKirn.  13,  Mj  lii2 
Padua.  100, 323 
Pahvologi,  the.  HL  S2ii 
Palfpolo^i.  the  hou^<e  of,  571 
Palirolitgoi,  the.  140 
Palii'<)h)gos.  C'on8tantino<(,  133. 

Palaiologoi,  the,  12C,  130,  144, 
Alii 

Palaiolopoa,  Dcmetrios,  143 
Palaiologos,  I^xar,  L12 
Palaiologos.  Theodore,  131 
Palaiolo^ds,  Thoma»).  133,  135. 

142.  143 
PaTaTologus.  Ztx;  144 
I'alama!«  tJrefjory.  1 10 
Palamiteg.  the,  1 10 
Palermo.  10,  100.  ^ 
Palest iue,  30,  48^  94^  149^  475, 

123 

Pallavicini.  the,  mi 
Palmerston,  Lord,  >ffl4 
Palos,  m 
Pan,  tin 

Panchatantra,  343 

Panin.  Count,  502. 

PAnini  (grammarian),  15,  l& 

Pankaldi,  m 

Parinonia,  45,  ««,  232,  234, 
315.  323.  324.  330;  Lower. 
331 

PannoniuA,  ,Fanu<<.  3M 
Panossian.  (iaralicd  Oir,  215 
Punslavinm.  311 
Pantheon,  the.  Si5 
Panticapwum.  7,  225 
Panuel.  Sir,  111 
Paphlago.  Mich«>l,  221 
Paplilagonia.  1113 
I  Paphos,  2 
Pai)is(H.  the.  Lil 
"Papsttum  und  Byzanz,  Das," 

Parathenaica,  314 
Parezov.  5fl«> 

Paris,  54,  131i  treaty  of,  3C3, 

an 

Paris  Treaty,  fiOl 
Paros.  llLt  ' 
Parnism.  114 
PartlM-non.  143,  IM 
Partliians.  the.  11a 
Pa*i-hal  1 1. 
Pa^kevitch, 


Paskevitch,  Ivan,  US 
Paskevitch.  Ivan  B.,  1102 
Past^ava.  IllA 
Pastor.  Ludwig,  HI 
Patarenes,  337 
Patarini.  the.  GO. 
Paterines,  the,  13fl 
Patkanian,  Itafael,  201 
Pafmos.  Sil 

Patras.  20^  66,  103,  104,  131 
Patriarch.  572.  SJil 
Patriarchate,  the.  323 
Patricians.    .Si'i«  IJdi.ksi.av  I 
Patziiiaks.   Sec  PirrsiiK.NKos 
Paukalo,  82 
Paul  L  201 

Paul    L  emperor   of  Russia, 

5H3.  501.  502 
Paul  11.  201 
Paul  II.  pope.  Ill 
Paul.  Xupan.  333 
Paulicians,  «!),  TjL  83^  110. 

34t> ;  Armenian,  334 
Pan  Ins  of  Samoaata,  00 
Pausia«.  2a 
Pavia,  IIL  02,  82 
Pavliki'ni,  310 

Pawiuk,  CosMick  Ataman,  560 
Paysii.    !^ec  Paysios 
Paysios,  .307 
Paysios.  a  monk,  34 ?1 
IMzmany.  Peter.  300 
Pfccorari.  tlu'.  IM 
IVeheneges.   the  (Patzinaks), 
Ha 

Pecheneges,    the.    80-!)2.  94. 

120,  440;  Christianized,  lii 
Pecherskaja    Laviu    at  Kiev, 

MI 

P<VzeIi,  Joseph,  331 
Pegovist,  battle  of,  3iil 
Pekin,  LI 
IVlagonia,  311 
Pelasgians,  222 

IVlka,  bishop  of  Cracow.  See 

I'lLKO 

Peloponnesp,  the.         4S,  82. 

103.  128.  131.  132.  133.  135. 

139.  143,  ill 
Peloi>onnesu8,  20.  21.  01 
Pepin.  II 

IVra.  137,  139,  ilfl 
P<T«' jaslavetz,  450 
Pcreiicop,  uaA 
PergJinios,  lia 
I'triander.  10 
Pcriclea.  Z 

Pi  ringrad.    Sec  PeBN'IK 
PcrinthuH.  103 
iVrinthus,  town  of.  the,  5 
Perkunas,  438^  439^  494;  altar 

of,  490 
Perm.  7,  ^ 
Pernik,  330 
Pcrs«'ns,  festival  of,  5 
Persia.  4^  12.  36,  13.  4G.  49. 

iLL  51L  liiL  !>L  -lia  U^j  ILL 
115,  I  JO.  138,  142^  153,  183, 
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207.  518.  521.  556,  570,  604^ 

r<  r.Hi«n  architecture.  1 
lVr!«inn  customs*.  LU 
I'crxian  Empiro,  7.  8^  IQ 
Persian  fJulf.  tho.  8^  li} 
P«T^iaiis.  i  9i  ;!4i  47-50.  SB. 

GO,  1 5-2 
Pertev  EfTcndi,  211) 
IVrun,  218 
Perun  (god),  77 
IVrustica.  34i  aifi 
IVaaro  Benedetto,  148 
Peshakov.  3aQ 
Pesidia.  aS 
Pctcltora.  517 
Peter  1  of  LiHignaji,  12a 
Peter  L         oi  .Servia,  2fill 
Peter  II,  Czar  of  Russia,  .533, 

Peter  If.  Or»ello  i  Do-re).  238 
Peter  II,  prince  of  Montenegro, 
a07 

Peter  III  of  Arajron,  1118 
Peter  III,  Oar  of  ItiiHsiii,  507, 

503.  ')H2.  5H3.  585.  JiSfl 
Peter  IV.  Voivod  of  iloldavia, 

Peter  V,  Voivod  of  3hIoldavia, 

305.  am 

Peter  VII  the  Lninc,  Voivod, 

aiis 

Peter  VII,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 
308.  aiill 

Peter,  (."/.ar  of  Unlpirla,  40,  80^ 
8S,  97.  333.  340 

Peter  the  (;r('iit.  105,  527.  558, 
501.  503.  507.  568.  574-582, 
587.  589.  590.  005.  009.  012 

Peter,  Vuivoil  of  Moldavia,  Ulil 

Peter  of  Aiiiien-*.  99,  231 

Peter  of  (ourtenayAuxerre, 
I^tin  emperor.  HASy 

Peter  of  Kleinschild,  ill 

Peter  the  I-anie,  X'oivod  of 
WalJachia,  Oiill 

Peter,  Polish  vassal,  305 

Peter,  pretender.  3lld 

Peter,  nblwt  of  Rlieini*,  JHQ 

Peter  of  Soli,  212 

Peter  the  Stolnic.  See  Alex- 
ander IV  Lapi'son 

Peter  the  V»>netian,  3118 

PetiT  of  Vladimir,  514 

Peter,  Zupan.  233 

Peter  Aaron  V.  \"oivo(l  of  Mol- 
davia, 3^ 

Peter  Alexander  TV,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia,  3iia 

Peter  A^^n,  Czar  of  TUtlgaria, 

Peter  Cerod.  iill 

Peter  Deleaniis  (Czar),  82 

Pe(«'r  Deljan.  221 

peter  OrsfHilo.  kinff  of  Hun- 
f;arj-,  3S11 

Peter  Hnrei,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 305  ,  2li2 


"  Petersburg  Journal,"  518 

Peterwardein,  1.50.  107 

Petikladenci.  310 

Pet.ifi,  Al..  3M 

Petrarch,  U2j  liH 

Petrasofl,  Voivod  of  Wallaehia, 

3.'>!>,  3fiD 
Petrovie,  Georg,  171,  113 
Petrovie,  Xikita,  3118 
Petrvzcky,    Cosnack  Ataman, 

5.'i'o 

Petscherskaja  Lawra,  4al 

Pet.shene},'H,  325,  332-334.  337. 
354.  355.  377.  Aflfl 

PevnizAga.  139 

Pezzeii,  Hungarian  ambassa- 
dor, 31111 

Phanar,  m 

Phanara>a,  GQ 

Phanariots,  36L  2111 

Plianarists.  the,  1311 

Pharos,  the,  12 

Philadelphia.  117,  1211 

Philaret.  fi2fi 

Pliiles,  Manuel,  109 

Philhellenes,  12 

Philip,  count  of  Flanders, 
372 

Philip,  duke  of  Burgumly,  143 
Philip  the  Fair,  archduke  of 

Austria.  381 
Philip,  metropolitan  of  Mos- 

CX)\V, 

Philip  of  Courtenay,  1118 
Philip  of  Macedon.'  10,  20.  22 
Philip  of  Xamur,  3ill 
Philip  of  Swabia,  98,  243,  191 
Philip  II  Augustus,  king  of 

France.  310 
Philip|X)poli,  1 17 
Philippopolis,     103,  127-129, 

330,  339.  34.5-34  7 
PhilHp»cu«,  fii 

Phiioniusvi,    Society    of  the, 

m 

Philopoemen,  22 

rhota>a,  109,  112-114 

Phocians,  the,  21 

Ph(pnicia,  52 

Pha-nician  commerce,  5^ 

I'hfrnieiaus.  3 

I'hotiuM.  77.  i«i  281 

Photius  ( patriarch ) .  79.  80.  82 

Phranty-CH,  135,  Ijil 

I'lirantzc^,  fJeorgios,  1 12,  132 

Phrygia,  35^  fig 

Phrygian,  2 

Phrygian  art.  5 

Plivlarchus  of  Xaucratia,  21 

Piailha,  HI 

Piarists.  Sfil 

Piast,  182 

Piast  constitution,  507 
PiaHts,  ilO,  476-481,  483,  484. 

532,  542 
Piccoloniini.   Enea    Silvio  de, 

IIL    Soe  Plirs  !l 
"  Piechota  wybrauiccka,"  511 


Pietro  II  Orseolo  (  Doge) ,  HD 

Pietro  Antonio,  518 

Pilarka  battle,  ^ 

Pilatus.  lA>ontiuj<,  113 

Pillene.  1111 

Pinczov,  530 

Pin<Ios  territory,  311 

Piotralis.  SliQ 

Piotrkov.  510.  ill 

Piotrkov  Diet,  552 

Piotrkov  Province,  oM 

Pipinos  (Pepinis),  A.,  171 

PineuH.  2Q 

Pirot,  l>atlle  of,  3j2 

Pisa,  98;  coimeit  of,  2dli 

Pisar,  552,  5a2 

Piscopia,  lu-i 

Pitzia.  322 

Pius  II,  113 

Pius  1 1 .  Pope.  144, 220, 21LL  3011 
Pius  IV,  Pope,  -ilia 
Pius  V,  Po|ie, 
Piu»  IX,  Pope,  1S4.  2111 
Piano  Carpino,  .John  de,  Mi- 
norite, the.  Ilia 
Platamuna,  fil 
Plato,  11.  53,  90.  112 
Plato,  abltot,  Li 
Platten.  lake  of,  78 
Plethon,  (Jemistos,  132 
Plethon,  (iemistus,  1 10 
Plevna,  llilL  312 
Plock,  480^  m 
Pluto.  18 

Pobiedonostev,  Constat! t i  ne, 
5115 

Poezaskij,  Sofronij,  558 
Podichrad.  (Jeorge,  202.  2113 
Podivin.  2211 
Podlachia,  oiH 

Podolia.   36L  4fl2i.  509.  510. 

500.  504.  507 
Podrvorowe,  483 
Pohlin,  Marco,  211 
Poklav,  438 
Pokutia,  301 

Poland.  108,  12L  \M.  115.  148, 
102.  100.  109.  I7:i.  2:ii>,  2:<7. 
244.  264.  294.  432.  433.  4a.i 
470-472.  477-479.  48T7  483. 
485-490.  494.  4?'7.  4«>f>-504. 
500-518,  524,  5-'7-.",ni.  5.34- 
577.  591.  590.  597-00.3.  Soe 
also  POLFS 

Poles,  the,  134.  437^  497.  See 
also  Poi.ANH 

Polls,  the  Greek.  LI 

Polish  colonisation,  541 

Polish  Diet,  501 

Polish  Kmpire,  lUfl 

Polish  mission,  500 

Polish  parliament.  .SOfl 

Polish  slachta.  IM 

Poljanovka,  527 

Poljanovka  Peace.  550 

Pollock,  bishop  of  i  xkUlI,  IflQ 

PohK-k,  489.  492,  493,  ill;  dis- 
trict of,  441 
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Polockij,  Simeon,  558.  573 
Polunia.    Sec  Poland 
Poloflhenie,  2Qii 
Polovetz,  Roman,  551 
Polovzes,  2IiL  Ilia 
Polowzes,  the,  4t")7 
Poltava,  560.  5fi7,  .'m-'..  oM 
Poltawa,  battle  of.  ilili 
Polybiu8,  iL  iL  111 
PolybiuB  of  Megalupoliit,  23 
Poljcantlro,  IM 
Polveandro  ( I'holegandros) ,  IM 
Polycletua,  22 

Polykarpov,  the  Russian  liis- 

t«rian,  578 
Polyperchon,  2fl 
Pomerania,  471-47.'<,  470.  477. 

482.  4 S3,  485,  48(i,  mi 
Pompcius.  2112 

PoniatolTaky,  Stanislaus,  Ififi 
Poniatovski,  Stani^^las,  king  of 

Poland,  5M.  ^ 
Pontoa  distriet. 
Pontus,  103.  137.  141.  145 
Popes,  the.  Ql 
Popovic,  Juvan,  212 
Poradlne,  433 
"  Porohy,"  552 
Porto  Kecanati.  131 
Portuj»ue««»,  lii2 
Po8charewnt7,   165j   167,  160; 

treaty  of.  304,  UA 
Poscn.  471.  47J.  474.  475.  Sll 
Posharevatz  treaty,  507 
Poaliarskij,  Prince,  520 
Pososhkof,  Theoplian,  521 
"  Pospolite  rusrenie,"  513 
PoxHjidnik,  the,  41i3 
PossH'vino,  Antonio,  54i 
Pt>stal  system  in  Russia,  573, 

Potemkin,    Prince,    502.  501. 
OM 

Potemkin.  Grigorii,  Ufl 
Potocki,  Polish  magnate,  557 
Potocki  family,  51111 
Pnedenecents,  320 
PraKUe.  7S,  259^  260^  470,  472. 

474.  4M 
Prajrue  Inivcrsity,  250.  253, 

250.  502 
Praurima,  43& 
PravilA.  3111 
Pray.  4111 

Prt-inm-r,  Tliomas,  404 
Prckmurci.  313 

Pfemysl  (Htocar  I,  of  Bohe- 
mia, 479 
PfeniV!*!  Ottoear  H.  452 
Pfemyslids.  325.  426,  413 
J*re!M'ka,  443 
Pros^-ren.  Franz.  318 
Presjam,  Khan,  33J 
Preshjv.  ailL  332 
Pre^lnv  (  Marcianopolis) ,  X4 
I'respa.  88 

Pre^Hl)urK.  l.iO;  Diet  of.  304: 
Ml  eye  of,  3Sn 

vol..  v.— «1 


Prev^za,  132 
Prilep.  330,  341 
Primec,  .Toa.  Nep.,  318 
Printing,  Wallaehia,  381 
Printing-presses,  Southern  Slav, 
317 

Priscus,  48^  3iL  322 
Prishtina,  1211 
i'rivina,  315.  331 
I'rivitz,  403 
Prizrcn.  12Q 
i'rizrena,  38 
Proben,  402 
Proconnesus,  30 
I'rocop,  254 

I'rocopius,  41^  42»  45, 324 
I'nK-opius  of  Cofsarea,  44,  52, 
53 

Procurator-General  of  the  Holy 
Synod  in  Russia,  571>.  581, 

Prodromos,  Theodorofl,  85 
Profassov.  general,  503 
Prokop  Holy,  200 
Prokojioviell.    Tlioophan,  578. 
584 

Pro|>ontis.  31,  30,  103.  Sec 

Mabmora.  Sea  up 
Prosek,  103 
Proserpine,  18 

Protestantism  in  Armenia.  211 
Protestantism.  Hungary,  -tun 
Protestants,  538 
Proteus,  5 
ProveJiee,  108 

Provinw  of  the  Walls,  the, 
81 

Prussia,  185.  4Mi  400.  402, 
■'>ii4.  -Ill,  .532.  .')33.  530.  .537. 
■Ml.  5 42.  5.50.  .5)i3.  508.  570. 

1 .  5»H.  500.  (too,  mi 

Prussian  league,  503 
Prussians,  470,  472,  480 
Przemysl,  148 
Przeiiiv».|.  bishopri"^  of,  i>40 
Przomvslav  of  Great  Poland, 

4Si" 
Psamatio.  13fl 
Psammetichus  II,  6 
Psara  slaughter,  177 
Psellus,  Michael,  flil 
Psherkef.  IM 
Pskov.  511 
Phkow,  401 

Pta?ek.  HeinnVh,  201 
IMaet^k  of  Pirkstein.  202 
Ptolemaios     the  geographer, 
•At  a 

Ptolemies,  the,  14 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  13 
Pudleiii.  403,  405 
Pugatst-hrv.    .Jerneljan,  502. 

nH3.  573.  .588.  OOP 
Ihih-heria,  52 
Pungusa,  Ijike,  117 
Punic  war.  first,  2A 
Punjab, 
Punjilb,  the,  m 


Puseolo,  I'bertino,  111 
Putna,  3M 

Pythagoras,  2i  3,  6,  53 
Pvtheas,  8^  explorations  of,  11^ 
"12 

P^lhian  games,  25 

QARBrrr  OF  ^Vbra:^,  324 
Quadi,  231 

(jua«lruple  alliance,  182 
Quairuvan.     See  FaulOx  of 

KAIRfAX 

Queillinburg.  1112 
ljuietists,  340 
Quintus  of  Smyrna,  2fl 
Cjuirini,  the,  104 

Raah,  IMx  152 

Habula,  58 

Raeova,  145,  373;  battle  of, 
308 

Rada,  Girolanio  de.  222 
Radani.    See  <; Ai  DENTirs 
Radautz,  bishopric,  388 
litidom.  505 

Radu,  son  of  Alexander  Hias. 
Ml 

Radu,   Voivod  of  Wallaehia, 

350.  200 
Radu  V,  Voivo<l  of  Wallaehia, 

3.50 

Radu  de  la  AfumatI,  Voivod  of 
Wallaehia.  3.50 

Radu  tlie  Fair.  Voivod  of  Wal- 
laehia, 35L  258 

Radu  C'Alugilrul,  Voivod  of 
Wallaehia,  352 

Radu  Mihnea,  Voivo<l  of  Wal- 
laehia. 350 

Radul.  143 

Kadyn  (Radzj-n),  183 
Kadzie  jov,  ■53l( 

Radziwill,  Nicholas  the  Black, 
r»40 

Rjifli.  208 

Raghib  Mohammed.  IQSi 
Kaglan,  180 
Ragnita.   See  Ragmb 
Rjtgusa,  no,  128,  137,  144,  153, 

100.  299,  301.  307.  312.  310. 

242 
Ragutis.  420 
Raimond  of  Poitou,  &5 
Raimund.  102 
Raizes.  312 

Rikovicza,  Michael.  370 

Rakovskii,  Sava  Georgicd, 
350 

Rams,  408 

Rani*es,  8 

RAnjieie,  Gima.  423 

Ranjina.  Dinko.  310 

Ranke,  I,eoj»olrl,  313 

Raxlia  or  Ra*"<a,  281 

RaHin,  Stenka,  Cossack  Ata- 
man, .503 

RasknI.  divisiim  of  the  Ru&stan 
Church,  573,  553 
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Raslilaw,  IS 
Rastiliiv  of  Moravia,  II 
Rastislnv  ( Knftiz),  iiiii. 
Rnstix  (Rnstislav).  2^ 
Rasumovsky,  Alexcj  G.,  SSU 
Rnsumovsky,  Cyril,  aM 
Ratislav,  Moravian  prince,  3il 
Ratzburg,     bisliop    of.  S«c 
CiiRisroPUEB  OK  Mkcklev- 

BIRU 

Ravenna.  38,  42^      (!L  fii2 
Ravennika,  valley  of,  LIM 
Ravnikar,  Mat..  iUK 
Riizlxn-eiH.  battle  of,  .100 
Red  Russia,  488^  IMIL  lli^  iMi 

Red  Russia  ( Ilalicz) .  4M 
Ited  Sea,  the,  LL  152 
Reformation.  53S^  aiH 
Reffensburg,  lOlj  liii  ll^i  LLl 
Reggio,  Ia2 
Regiier,  Hi 
Reka.  See  Kreka 
Rennissanee,  the,  113 
Renier  dc  Trit,  duke  of  Pliiiip- 

|X)po]is.  3211 
Repnin,  Nikolai  W..  HQ 
Resliid  Mehemed,  Hfi 
Reahid  Pasha.  182,  2211 
"  Respublica  Polonia-,"  5115 
Restaurator.    See  Casimib 
Rtfvai,  NikolauH,  325 
Reval.  ifLL535 
Revett.  N'ieholas,  Hfi 
Rex  Poloniw,  ifil 
Reyal,  iUl 

Rhainpsinitus,  treasure-house 

of  ( legend) .  S 
Rhea  (goddess).  1 
Rhfdev,  Franz,  3fll 
Rheinis.  1112 

Rhenisli  school  of  painters,  the, 

mi 

Rhigas.  Kbnstantinos,  1"4 
Rhine,  the, .'».  12.  mi 
Rhizos,  Tlteodore,  175 
Rhodes.  03^  ILL  m  ULL  \^ 

1.10.  141.  140.  140;  Knights 

of.  Lll 
Rhodope,  S5^  129,  342,  351 
Rhudus.  LiQ 
Rhcpcus.  2 
Rhone,  tlie,  S 
Rhupen,  2M 
KJiupenid  empire,  215 
Ribas,  de-Admiral,  502 
Riche(n)zn.  113 
Richomer  (Rioimer),33 
Riesenburg  (  Ponu-rania) ,  5Q1 
Riga,  492,  533-5.}a ;   gulf  of, 

4  HO 

Rilskii.  Arrhimandrite,  350 
Rtninienl  Silrnt.  battle  of.  2M 
Rini-^ky  lvorsakov,  Ivan,  501 
Rissdorf.  4115 
Ristic,  lUi 
Ritler,  l?osa,  321 
Rjasan,  511 


Robert  of  Anjon,  lU,  ISl 
Robert  of  t.'ourtenay-Conches, 

Latin  emperor,  340 
Robert  L  eount  of  Flanders, 

02 

RiH'fie,  Otto  de  la,  IM 
Roda,  inland  of,  14!) 
Kodna,  410 :  mines  of,  411 
Ko(e)skilde,  Lll 
Rof.   .S«.e  Ri  A 

Roger,  duke  of  Normandy,  112 
Rogi-r  de  I^uria,  123 
Roger  of  Apulia,  J'-O 
Koger  of  Sieilv,  laU 
Roger  II,  ttl 

Kng>olo<l  <  Rag(«)vald),  II 
Rojeni  e,  'iTH 

Roman,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

3U4.  aiii 
Roman  of  Volhynia,  4112 
Roman  II,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

3(t.> 

Roman  Catliolicisni,  405.  ail 

Roman  Chureh,  the,  &L  05.  !)«, 
107.  1.33.  136,  142,  [43,  407^ 
544,5411  54L  540.  51ili 

Roman  t  uria,  485.  4M 

Roman  Kmpire.  the.  22^  2L  28^ 
31-34.  4C,  .51,  CO,  03,  lOSi 
111.  112.  470;  Eastern  (see 
al*o  Hyza.ntink  Kmpirk), 
130,  135.  140;  Western,  54. 
00 

Roman  republie.  the,  24 
Roman  Sacharin.  520 
Komance  languages,  353 
Romania,  IM 

Romanov  dynastv,  548.  572 
584 

Romanovs.  520 

Romans,  the,  10^  23,  20,  4L  43, 

50,  lOOi  East,  132 
Romanus  Ij  emperor,  48^  4fl 
Romanus  L  lj>ea|M'nus,  Rli-88 
Romanus  1 1,  83,  SU 
Romanus  HI, Sfl 
Romanus  IV  Diogenes,  fil 
Romanus  the  Melode,  52 
Romanus  Laeapenus,  81 
Romanus  Lakapenos.  333 
Rome,  3,  10,  17-10.  23,  24.  20, 
20^3L3L38.(iL<i5,IlLi2, 
73,  15,  78-80,  82,  83.  80.  00. 
00,  100,  112,  113,  128,  133^ 
Ul.  144.  147.  323.  408.  471. 
473,  4S0.  4S2.  401.  501.  .507, 
510.  525.  531.  .534.  537.  538 ; 
criminal  law  of.  4 
Romuald  of  Heneventum,  duke, 


R(wi,anl.  31ia 
Hosenblitt,  Hans,  14S 
Uosenlmrg,  J03 
Rosetti  family,  3Ifl 
Rostov,  illili 

Rostovzof  Leosrhin,  504 
Roth.  Karl,  Lll 
Rothing  of  Fulda,  1111 
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Rotrud  (Rhotrudis),  12 
Roumania,   14,   187.  195- 

371 ;  East,  352 
Roumanian  language,  3jn 
Roumanians,  the,  134,  130,  282, 

35.3-374 
Rousillon,  141 
Ruxalana,  153 
Rozgony,  battle  of,  404 
Rua,  320,  321 
Klldiger,  lii3 

Ktldiger    of  Deutsch-Matrei, 
4M 

Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg,  481 

Rudolf  II,  151,  153 

Rudolf    II,  emperor  of  Ger- 

manv,  31iQ 
Rudolf  IV,  251 
Rudolf  of  Ilapeburg.  413 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  3^ 
Rudolph,  emperor  of  Germany, 

380 

Rugha.   Sec  RuA 

Rugians,  324 

Rugii,  23J 

Rugilas.    Sec  RUA 

Rvunili,  131 

Rumili-bissar.  139 

Rumjilnzoff,  Peter,  1112 

llnmjilnzov,  Peter,  500 

•  Runjiber."  Hii 

Rupert  of  Worms.  233 

Rurik.  447.  .524 ;  house  of,  546 

Hurikovitches,  4Ilt 

Ruset  family.     Sec  Rosetti 

VAMTIY 

Ruskaja  Prawda,  457 

Russia.     Sec    Slavs,  Lithi"- 

AMA.VS,  FiXS,  BLTjOAHIANS, 
KlIAXAUS 

Russia,  34,  48,  CO,  77.  87.  02, 

04.  144,  207,  305^  352,  ,353i 

.302.  433-430,  408.  470.  4 S3. 

403.  4'.i  >.  VM\,  409.  500.  513- 

MIV,  r.is  .->-,'0.  .522.  524,  527. 

r>:i().  ."kU.  ."-43,  545.  548.  540. 

■^)51,         558.  560.  561.  503. 
7- 013;  Bhuk.4'.i;{,  t04; 

EurojM^an,   517 ;    Retl,  5»tU. 

5(»3 ;   Southern,   lOi  Little, 

304;  South,  324.    Sec  also 

RrssiAX  Kmimke 
Russian  Chureh,  544 
Russian  embassies  in  Hungary, 

Germany,  and  Italy.  571 
Russian  Kmpire,  431.  432.  447- 

454.  450.  457.  459.  401.  404. 

405.  400.    See  also  Rrssi.v 
Russian  language,  the,  S4,  4t)4 
Rus.<iian  m"na-st<'ries,  500 
Russian  principalities,  403.  50.> 
Russian  vassals.  ^ilU 
RusKians,  the.  59.  70.  77^  5iL 

328.  3.35.  400.  470.  478.  402. 

405.  490 
Russo-Lithuanian,  507 
Russo-Tiirkish  war,  370,  312 
Rustavell,  Lota,  23 
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Eustclnik,  113 

Rutheninns,  the,         1^  31LI 
Ruzynski,  prince,  551,  552 
Rvngalla,  wife  of  Alexander  tbe 

'Good,  aM 
Ryswii'k,  llii 

Sabazics  (god),  1 
Sabellians,  2. 

8Ai>in,  aaa 

Sahinianua,  327 

habire*, 

Sabirs,  221 

Sabrata,  i2 

8ach8,  Hans,  147^  151 

8achswn»piegol,  487 

Snfvet  PuHbii,  IM 

i>nliak,  202. 

8ahak.  C'athoHcus,  the,  afl 
Saimaiten, 

St.  (;<'or<.v  (diunh).  L32 

St.  Gcorfien,  Count  of,  322 

St.  John,  Knijrbts  of,  14G, 

149.  .355.  SMi 
St.  .Mark.  Church  of,  IM 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  13 
St.  Petersburg,  4aa..-|Tr..58».5M! 
St.    Petersburg    Academy  of 

Fine  Art«. 
St.    Petersburg    Academy  of 

Science,  577.  5Rfl 
St.  Sophia   (church).  41.  42^ 

50,  85,  HL  !>0i        ilL  134. 
m  451 
Siikkalu.  nil 
Saladin,  184 
Salerno.  \M 
Salm,  Niknlaus,  LSI 
Salmann  of  Ix>r»ch,  101 
Saimiicy,  :t7fi 

Salomon,  king  of  Hungary.  380. 

ana 

Salona.  '2M. 

Salona  (Amphissa),  13Q 
Saloniki,  IA& 
Salzburg,  'ZSA 
Samaiten  country,  501 
Samnndur.  -Ti".  44 1 
Samarkaml.  17^  131 
Samnites.  ;t27 
Samo,  gaiL  280,  283 
Samo,  kingdom  of,  315 
Snmos.  JL  S2j  94^  llH^  ISQ 
S:imo*ata,  5H,  Qfl 
Sn  mot  brace.  fiO 
Samothracian  Cabirl,  2 
Samovilcn.  278 
Samuel  (Czar),  &S 
Samuel,   Czar  of   West  Bul- 
garia. 4!L  3311 
Samuel  Aba,  king  of  Hungary, 

aao 

fianahine,  203 

"  Sand  buried  Ruins  of  Kho- 

tan,"  U 
Sandomir,  47fl 
Sandrin  of  Moldavia,  3G5 


Sanjak-i-shereef.  Iii2 

Snnict  Ciotthard,  1112 

Sun  Lazzaro.  205,  200,  208 

San  Marco,  130,  145 

Snn  Silvcstro,  nionuflterv  of,  Ql 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  351.  UlLl 

Sanscrit,  Hi 

Santa  Maura,  103 

Santo  Stefano,  196^  212,  213 

Santorin.  IM 

.Sanudi,  the,  Ifli 

Sanudo,  Marco,  104,  107 

Sanudo,  Marino.  117 

Saporoska  Sjetsch,  552,  554- 

55(i.  559,  502 
Sappho,  a 

Sarncen«,  the.  89,  338 

Sarai.  400-408.  513-515.  515 

Sardinia,  IL  QQA 

Sardis,  3,^  Ifl 

Sarkel,  iH 

Sarkel  fortress,  370 

Sarmatia.  142 

Sarmatians,  310 

Silroa,  402^  AOS. 

Sarti,  <;uisep|>e.  composer,  .^>89 

Snrukhan,  m.  lli 

Saryg  sar.  441 

Snssjinid  Knipire.  the,  114 

SasMunid  Kingdom,  '202 

Sassauids,  the,  50,  50^  00,  113, 


Sassun,  20",  212 
.'^atalia,  Liu 
Sati,  UI 
S.-»uji,  128 
Savndovski.  5111 
Savadovskij,  Peter,  "»Si) 
Save,  31i 

Save,  the  (river),  85i  95, 
Savva,  Vladimir  .J,,  LH 
Saxons,  '29*2 

Saxony,  iLL  473.  5«i7,  508 
Sbignev  i  Zbigniev) ,  47,"i 
Scarabtri,  5 
."^carabanta.  3211 
Scaramj)i  l^julovico,  142 
.*^carpanto  (Car|wthos),  IM 
Si  haibidrto,  the.  417 
Scliein,  Alexef  S.,  field-marshal, 
579 

Schellrnberg,  battle  of,  2£0 
Schelona,  river,  517 
Schcmnitz,  401 
Sthereiiiet  jef ,  Moris  P.,  581 
SchtTeiiiftjcf,  IV-ter  II..  5lili 
Schilder-Sobuldner.  IM 
S<  liiltl»erg»'r.  John,  Ull 
Schism.  Great,  the,  131 
Schlngendorf,  405 
SthlHte.  Hans,  of  Goslar,  .113 
S(  hlumlxTger,  Cf.,  1112 
Schmiilnitz,  407 
Scliniskij,  024 
.Schnjskii  family.  519 
Schoiastici^m,  100 
Schrinborn.  4ii>* 
Schonbruiin,  peace  of,  312 


Selitscherba.  552 
Schujskij,  Wassily,  572,  587 
Schuvalov,  Ivan  J.,  584 
Schuyler.  K..  3jLl 
Schwicker.  Job.  lieinr.,  113 
Seiathos,  103 
Sciathus.  124 
Scipio.  Ltt 
Scopelos,  104^  102 
.'^cutari,  132 
Scvlax  of  Carvanda,  4 
Scyr.H.  104j  109 
Scythia,  H 
Scythians,  I 
Sea  of  Aral,  the,  32 
Sead  ed-din,  128^  131^  157.  L52 
j  Sebastopid.  141^  180,  004 
S^'gur,  French  oinba'-sador  to 

Russia.  521 
Seine,  the,  5 
Scjmiki,  oM 
Scianik  ( Ralonik) ,  133 
Seleucia,  I2i 
Selim  L  121L  liL  L12 
Sclim  II,  llTi  127^  147^  153, 

1.55.  IM 
Selim  III,  170,  171.  172.  182. 

Ml 

Selimije  mosque,  140.  154 
Selisnjak,  Cosaack  leader,  502. 
5S.S 

Si  ljuk  Kmpire.  the.  92^  LLI 
Sc-ljuks.  90.  ni^  04^  lOL  114^ 

120.  120^  338 
Sellasia.  battle  of,  21 
Selymbria,  30i  132 
Semen.  .See  SlUEO.N  THE  Phoud 
Seragallen,  535 
Semites,  2.  22^  121 
Semitic  coinage,  2 
.Semitic  deities,  1 
Scnishtshina,  520 
Seneklierim,  203 
Seneslav,  V'oivod  of  Great  Wal- 

lacbia,  355 
Sennacherib,  3 
Stnndorf.  liii 
S 1  c  I  nussi,  '200 
.s<  phardim,  the. 


See  Spamolcs 


Septuagint,  the,  14 
Si'rapliim,  archbishop  of  Phocis, 
1.30 

Serapis.  worship  of,  13 
Serlwn  II  Kantakuzeii,  Voivod, 
31il 

Serbs.  120.  121L  13L  NO,  173. 
i;7I.  270.  280,  311,  31.3.  310. 
aiL  333,  334j  Bulgarian, 
315:  Hungarian,  312. 

S(-rdica,  3K 

Srrdika,  3311 

Serebijanyi,  Prince,  0118 

Seres.  130.  I3ii 

Sereth,  aM 

Serfdom,  322 

S<  rfene  (Seriphos).  104 

SVrgius  of  UAs'a  in,  a3 

SerimvAr,  101.  Iii2 
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Perinda. 

Scriphos,  109,  152 
Serop,  21A 
Sortak.  41il 

tM.Tvia.  85.  8«.  im,  lOfti  12fi.  129, 
134.  U2.  17.3,  17S.  is:{.  185, 
187.  190.  197.  198,  2S8.  293, 
332.  347,  ■)98.  001.  GQ^  jjM 

Servian  Academy  of  Seiences, 

Scr^-ian  Empire,  the,  IM 
Ser\'ian  Literary  I'nion,  313 
Servian  literature.  31 1 
Scrvian-('ri>atian  literature,  311 
Servian-Croatian  race.  '-^"1 
Servians.  59^  94,  lOL  IQQ 
Sestos,  1Q3 
Severane.  ilii 
Soverien,  •'>03 
Severn>i,  Uii 
S<'ver!skij,  "il7 
Sevordik",  aili 

Seymour  (Sir  George  Hamil- 
ton), Qua 

Sforza.  tlie.  ]AA 

Sforza-Pallavicini,  Alphonso, 
.t8H 

Sliabljak,  U5 
Shalisade  mosque,  lf>4 
Slinitanoglu.      Si>e  MICHAEL 

Kantakuzenoh 
Rhamyl,  leader  of  the  Tchotch- 

euzes.  liOa 
Rlieichi,  Llli 
Sliemsi.  151} 

Shetlan.l  I.-<land«.  the,  11,  12 
S)iina!«.si.  Kffendi.  192 
Shirvan,  112 
Shiahmanidi4,  87,  8S 
Shivar.    See  SuvaB 
Shkyi|»ctar,  'US. 
SlioikievKki,  general.  ■'S48,  iil 
Shovfi  Wody  liattle,  Siifl 
Sliukovskv,  Knssian  poet,  521 
Shiltcs,  the.  IM 
Siavush.  lal 

SilK'ria.  lilL  524,  563,  572,  GQa 

SihiatHhin.  iS)& 

Flibyile  of  Flanders,  aiQ 

Sibylline  h(w>ks.  3 

Sicca  Veneria.  42 

"  Sicilian  Vespers,"  ms 

Sicilians,  the.  122 

Sicily.  2.  3,  liL  20,  5IL  OL  «2, 

Oi  10.  75,  82,  83,  S9,  90,  100, 

137.  IM 
Ficino.  109 

Sit-ii)!^ki,  Wladii^Iaus,  5M 
Siclos.  Iii2 

Siculi,  the.  5;  Eastern,  the,  Z 
Bidon.  30,  H 
SieWnbHrffen,  410 
Fiebenlinden,  408 
Sirgfrid,  Ifi 

Sii'gmund.    See  SiGISJirXD  OF 

ItRAXKEXni'Ua 

Siem«szko,  Alexander,  castellan 
of  Uradaw,  354 


Sien  pe,  aUl 

.Sie^•iersk,  349 

Sifanto,  IM 

Sifanto  (Siphnos),  IM 

Sigisnmnd  ( Siegmund )  of  Hun- 
gary, IM 

Sigisniund  of  Luxemburg,  em- 
jM'ror  of  Germany,  254^250, 
258,  384,  498,  501 -.mi,  .508 

Sigisniund  of  the  Tyrol,  arch- 
duke, till 

Sigismund  L  king  of  Poland, 
329,aaLzaM 

Sigisnmnd  II  Augu»tuR.  king  of 
Poland.  154,  524,  .529,  .531- 

334.  537-539.  541.  542.  aii. 
353.  574 

Sigismund  III  Vasa  (of  Swe- 
den), king  of  Polnnd,  520, 

335.  543.  540,  549,  .557 
Sigisniund.  grand  duke  of  Lith- 

iiitnin,  500 
Sigismund    (Siegnuind),  nmr- 

grave  of  Hrandenbiirg,  497 
Sigismund    the    elder  (Zvg- 

mint),  512 
Sigisnmnd  BiUhori,  prince  of 

Transylvania,  157,  300,  3G9, 

nso 

Sigismund  IWkoczy,  prince  of 

Transvlvania,  391,  412 
Sifnird.  82 

Silesia,  15L  221.  231,  2ia»  250, 
472,  474,  482,  465-487.  511, 
598 

Silesian  Piasts.  48.'> 
Silistria.  130,        332^  251i 
Sillein.  403 

Silvester  (  Poi>e ),  520=522 
Silvester  II  (Pope).  ai2 
Simeon  the  Proud  ( (iordyi ) ,  514 
Simeon  tlie  Younger.  UlO 
Simoccates  Theophylactus.  52 
Sim«)kov.  aM 
Sinan.  151 

Sinan  Pasha.  133,  TAG, 
Sinope,  1 44.  1 85.  355 
Sintzendarf,  lali 
Sipjia-.  21 
Sirngim,  215 
Sirmiuni.  m 
Sirvnntzdianl7-,  221 
Sis.  212 
^i^mnn.  m 

SiMunn  I  of  West  Bulgaria,  335 
SiSjnitn  II.  211L  223 
Sisiiiiin  LL  Czar  of  Bulgaria. 
^  345 

SiSmanides.  221 
SiSmaaids,  335.  345.  384. 
Sismanov,  Ivan  D.,  350 
Si>tt<)\'a.  170 
Sitifls.  i2 
Siva.  15 

Sixtus  IV  (Pope),  li5 
SixtuH  V,  IM 
Si7.elM)lu,  178 
Skalitz,  i23 


Skanderbeg,  142,  IM 

Skanderberg.  222 

Skirg(  i  )ello,  505 

Skobelev,  Russian  general,  (506 

Skordiskans,  212 

Skupehina,  17L  221 

Skuphas.  Nik.  U2. 

Slachta,  the,  47L  487,  510,  511, 

520.  530.  533.  53iL  5i2 
Slatina  monaster^-,  32S 
Slav  alpliabet,  323 
Slav  Antes,  228 
Slav  church,  MS. 
Slav  literature,  312 
Slavejkov,  Petko  lla^ov,  352 
"  Slavenski  Jug,"  314 
Slavineckij.  Epifanij,  558,  573 
Slavinia,  212 
Slavnikings,  232 
SlavoByzantine  civilization,  II 
Slavonia,  134 
Slavonians.  312 
Slavonic,  470,  484 
Slavonic  Balkan  States,  121 
.•^lavonic  Cossacks.  551 
Slavonic  langua^,  the,  74,77,13 
.Slavonic  literature,  285 
Slavonic  liturg>'.  547 
Slavonic  mi^'ration,  409 
Slavonic  spirit,  502 
Slavonism.  Si 

Slavs,  the.  32.  II,  48,  52.  04. 

05-07.  72,  74.  7(i-78.  85,  SU, 

120.  139,  229.  2:i-'.  -27 1 .  •274. 

279.  282.  312.  .T.4.  4tl''.  llil. 

473.  489.  422.  502,  54L  55.'i; 

ancient,  442-445 ;  legends  uf 

origin,  430 
Slivnica,  battle  of.  352 
Sloboda,  Alexanrovskaja,  522 
Sloboila.    German    suburb  in 

Moscow,  372 
Slobodse.  173j  battle  of,  201 
Slovack-Ruthenians,  421 
Slovacks,  422 
Slovakia,  471,  473 
Slovenia.  280 

Slovenian  literature,  317,  31S 
Slovenian  race,  211 
Slowniana,  312,  315,  310,  3 IS, 
332 

Smardan.  373 

Smilee.  Czar  of  Bulgaria.  311 
Smolensk,  527,  548,  54!»,  5G3, 

SmoljAves.  212 

Smud.  49i  425 

Smyrna,  94,  IJlh  1^  lii  1^ 

Sniatyn.  321 

Snups,  Michael,  511 

Sob^slav.  232 

Sob^slav  II.  211 

Sobieski,  521 

Sobieski,  .Jacob  I^wis,  son  ft 

John,  fiCi 
Sobieski,    John.     See  JoiLiJ 

SoniKSKi 
Sobolev,  Leonid  N..  252 
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Solx)tovo, 
"  Sovictas  Slovcnica,"  313 
8ooiuian8, 
Socrates,  118 
Sofia,  74.  132.  It4.  33(1 
Sofia  (nncij'nt  Sanlica).  1211 
Sofii-  Olfranska,  wife  of  Vla<li8- 

lav  ll.aUa 
Sofronii.   Sec  Stoiko,  bishop  of 

Vraca 
Softa«,  ini 
Silgud,  UL  121 
Sohag,  U2 

Sokolli.  lo4j  IMi  lal 
Sokolovic~[SoWolli ) .  3D5 
Soleiman.  Sik-  Si'leimax 
Sulimnn  PaHha.  Soc  Slleimas 

I'ahiia 
Soloinachia, 

Solomon  (governor),  11 
Solomon  (Suleiman),  GG 
Solon,  a 
Sopeithes,  Q 
Sophia,  LLL  527.532 
Sophin,  Czjirinn,  505.  573.  ■'>74 
Sophia  (eniproH.4),  ^ 
Sophia  (/oit),  52ii 
Sophia,  wift'  of  Ivan  III,  iUj 
Sophia  Charlotte,  of  Brnndcu- 

burg,  uH2 
Sophocles,  in 

Sophronitis,  patriarch,  the,  Qi 
Sorbonne,  470 
Sotwuros.  i38 

8oiit)H>ni  Slav  Academy,  .TI4 
Sozopolia,  LL9 

Spain.  «^  LL  5L  El,  LIS.  -^2 
Spaniards.  120,  liiL  1^ 
Spanioles,  14S 

SparUi.  2,  21)-2.1.  20^  21,  liLi 
Spartans,  the.  20 
Spata.  John.  22A 
SperanHkij,  Michael,  ^QZ 
Spercheios,  33tl 
S|H>r(-heiiii<,  battle  of,  &K 
S|M>mdorf. 
Spezzia,  2211 
Spinner.    See  Laczko 
Spire,  diet  of,  IjilL  lal 
SpiridolT.  OrlolT,  IM 
Spitijfiiev,  235.  2iiS 
S  pole  to,  13 
Spoletum,  ifi 
Spori'k.  .Tohann  von,  UiZ 
Sjxjrer,  (Jeorg,  313 
Spores.  222 

Spraviediivy   the  Just.  See 

C'ASIMIR  il 
Smlna  Cora,  ail 
**  Srpske  narodne  pjesmc,"  313 
S-oirbHindlighi.  L2II 
S>«irb  sUndighi,  203 
Stamboul.  143.  144.  140.  147. 

lilL  m  il2 
StanihiiloM',  108 
StambuIolT.  Stefan,  352^  353 
Stainpali  ( Astypalaia ) ,  104 
Stanic  V.,  ami 


Stanimaka,  331L     See  Stexi- 

MACUOS 

StaniaicH,  41.'> 

Staniiilaiis,  bishop  of  Crucow, 

478.  mi 
Stanislaus   Ilosius,   bishop  of 

Emiland,  aiJI 
Stanislav,  bishop  of  Cracow, 

iI5 

StaniHlav,  St.,  474 
Stanul,  jOQ 

.Stapanov-Popov,  Colonel,  2^ 
Stara  Zagora.  351 
Starodub,  548.  6li3 
Starosties,  551 
Stiiuracius.  IM 

StaurupiKian     Fratcniity  at 

l>(>mlK>rg,  551 
Stillas,  83 
Stenimachos,  340 
Steno,  Michclc  (Doge),  132 
Sti'phan  II,  king  of  Hungary. 

■•mo 

Stephan  III,  king  of  Hungary, 

241.  aai 

Stephan  IV,  king  of  Hungary, 

241.  aai 

Stephan  V',  king  of  Hung.iry, 

108.  343,  401.  404.  Alii 
Stephan  1  Nemanja,  king  of 

Servia,  2fill 
Stephan  II  Nemanja,  king  of 

Serb  ia.  2L  2211 
Stephan  V,  king  of  Servia,  1 VJ, 

2111 

Stephan  L  Voivod  of  Moldavia. 

3(i4.  3135 
Stephan  III,  Voivfnl  of  MalJa- 

via,  302,  Mil  3115 
Stephan  \",  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

aiii 

Stephan  VI  the  Great,  Voivod 
of  MoUlavia,  14.').  353.  358. 
3.'>9.  3(i5-307.  5ia 

Stephan  VII,  Voivod  of  Mid- 
davia.  305^  3fil 

Stephan  VIII  I.Acustfi.  Voivoil 
of  Moldavia,  305,  3118 

Stephan  IX.  Voivo«l  of  Molda- 
via, 305,  3M 

Stephan  X  Tomsa,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia, 

Stephan  XI  Resvan,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia.  3!iU 

Stephan  XIII  Gheorglie,  Voivod 
of  Moldavia,  3111 

Stephan  XIV,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
<lavia,  370 

Stephan  XV,  Voivod  of  Molda- 
via, 3111 

Stephan  of  Itosnia,  123 

Stephan  BAthori,  king  of  Po- 
land, 308.  309»  232. 112.  543- 
540.  551 

Stephan  IlAthori,  princ-e  of 
Transylvania.  300 

Stephan  BAthori,  VoivotI  of 
Transylvania,  3S5 


Stephan    Bcthlen,    prince  of 

Transylvania,  3111 
Stephan    Bocskay,    prince  of 

Transylvania,  157.  158.  3H!>. 

390.  412 
Sti'phan  Dusan,  king  of  Servia, 

2'.>1.  315 
Stephan    I'ros    III,    king  of 

Si-rvia,  '.t-iH 
Stephan    Vladislav,    king  of 

Serb  ia,  311 
Stephanus  (monk),  H 
SU'phen  VI  (  Pojic),  IS. 
.Stephen,  king  of  Bosnia,  125. 
Stephen  of  Blois.  23 
Steppes,  420,  43().  llil 
Sterneck  and  Preubiirg,  David 

Ungnad,  Freiherr  von,  15Ii 
Stewart,  James,  LIll 
Sthlabos  of  Melenikon,  311 
.Stilicho,  33 

Stiponje.   See  Stopoxian 
Stirbei,  Dimitri  Barbu,  3113 
Stoa,  the,  21 
Stoglaw,  521 
Stoics,  the,  11 

Stoiko.  bishop  of  Vraca,  312 
Stoikov.  Cieorg.     See  Kakov- 

sKii,  Sava  Geoboiev 
Stojanov,  350 
Stolboro,  527 
Sto|ionian,  battle  of,  33i2 
Strabo,  H 

Strassburg,  54.  IM.  323 
Stratiotes,  115 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,  21 
Stratonii-e  of  Syria,  15 
Straza. 

.Strelitz  corps  in  Russia,  577. 
uSQ 

Strigoliki,  the,  112 
Stroganov,  Gr..   Russian  am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  1(H,  1122 
Stromoncourts,  the,  101 
Strymon.  tlie,  22 
Strjmon  ( Vardar),  the,  1311 
Strzygowski.  Jo.sepl»,  (i2 
Studion.  21 ;  monastery  of,  Ifi 
Stuhlweissenburg.  150,' 152,  403 
Stuhmsdorf  truce,  ^^50 
Sturdza,  Demetcr,  371,  374 
Sturdza,  Johann,  .'^70 
Sturdza,  Mich.,  181 
.Stvgmon,  83 

Stvria,  145.  142,  244,  245^  303, 
■•nr. 

Sublime  Porte,  528 
Suczava.  304,  305,  307 
Sudak,  LU 
Sudebnik.  51ii 
Sudetic  I^nds,  221 
Suetoni\iH,  H 

Suez  Canal.  150.  186.  188.  180 

Sukhum  Kaleh,  125 

Suleiman  L  liL  132,  14L  270, 

3ai.  saa 

Suleiman  11.  14»-154.  164, 112 
Suleimiln  III,  1115 
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Sulrimftn  nameh,  IM 
Sulcimftn  Pasha.  Itil,  ailJl 
SiilrimAn  { Solinian  I  Puslia,  122 
Suleiman,  Frinco,  121 
Suleimnnich  mosqup,  151 
Sulla.  2Si 

Sulofso.  Platon,  .'lOl 

Snljrnia,  Cossack  Ataman,  55G 

Suman.  J., 

Suniarokov.    Alexander,  Uus- 

»ian  poet.  587 
Suriiri.  IM. 
Susa.  4,  0.  £1 
Sus»lal.  llii  46«^  477,  513 
Sii.ttlalian  princes,  ■'SIO 
Suvfir. 

Suvoroff.  A.  W.,  HQ 
Svantovit,  278 
Svatopluk,  78.  234i  '^39^  2fi5 
tjvutopluk,  <luke  of  Poiiiernnia, 
422 

8vatopluk  of  Olmlltz,  47 

Svctoslav.    See  SvjATOfiLAV 

Svct^lav.  .Jacob, 

Bvctslav,  Tlieodor,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, 

Sviatopolk,  472 

Sv'iutoislav,  King,  S.'il 

Svi(lrig(i)<>||o, 

Sviiirigiello.  fiiia 

Svionta,  river, 

Sviatov.  an 

Svjntiwlav,  320^  335 

Svonitnir.  2Hfl 

Swanc-tcs.  (iO.'» 

SwtNlon,  4H0,  MS,  527, 
535.  543,  54iL  SMi  501,  503, 
507,  500.  575,  570.  aM 

Swedes,  407,  iM 

Sjbaris.'S 

Sj-meon.  2fiiL  '2S& 

Symcon  ( Czar ) ,  78,  84-80.  331- 
333 

Symoon.  prince  of  iloacow,  404 

SyintH)n  Stylites,  ail 

Syra,  IM 

Kyracuse,  05,  82 

Syria,  2,  IL  14.  22,  28,  20,  43, 
44x4Bi52i53i55,57,58,00, 
01.  02.  04.  09.  72.  87^  112. 
142,  140,  180.  1H2 

Syrian  alpliabct,  the,  Jifi 

Syrian  Chrietians  of  India,  ^ 

Sj'rian  Church,  the,  fil 

Syrian  Code,  the,  Li 

Syrian  language,  the,  54,  511 

Syrians,  the,  54^  55^  58.  GI.  04. 
'87.  SO 

Symiia,  aai 

Syro-Kgyptian  art.  Ifll 

Sj'ro-Cret'k  writers,  53 

Szaldrili.  John.  2M 

Szamonfttlva,  Imttle  of,  321 

Szarvas,  (iabriol,  300 

Szclss,  Karl,  ailli 

Szatmilr,  treaty  of,  223 

Szech/'nvi,  Stephan,  395 

SzC-chy.Dionys,  3M 


S«egrdin,  134;  treaty  of,  3fii 
S/<ikcIy,  Mo«es,  3fill  " 
Sz^'kler.  .^57 
Sz^klers,  ^00,  3M 
Sz^'nch^nyi,  Stephan,  300 
S7*nt-Endre,  battle  of.  357 
Sze/epulisi  { feminine  Judzuiln ) , 
500 

S/.igetvflr,  153.  154 
Szyillovifcki,  Christopher,  5.33 

Tabkrxacixs,  feaftt  of,  11 
TulMiriles.  258,  21il 
Tiibris  (Tauris),  liiB 
Tilhrift  (Tfhriz,  Tauris),  lii2 
Tabula  AmalQtana,  llH 
Tacitus,  21 
Tai  Tsung,  SI 
Talleyrand.  HI 
Tuncred,  HI 

Tancred  of  Antioch,  1 1-1 
TunnenlKTg.  501,  502.  529 
Taorrnina.  &2. 
Tapn^lMine  (Ceylon),  8 
Tiirontinn,  i 

Targovica,  Confederation  of, 
000 

Tarkhan  (Terkhnn),  Ifll 

Tarnovski,  Jan,  S3I 

Tnrquinius,  Ifl 

TarUir  Khan.  liiS 

Tartar  prinws,  4nn 

Tartar  trihi-H,  4il.> 

Tartars,  the,  148,  270,  312.  433^ 
4iW,  40!l,  404,  400.  .505.  544. 
545.  551,  554,  552i  ii^ilL  !»1LL 
505.  570.  571.  570.  587.  500, 
50(1.  500.  000,  007 :  Turco- 
miin,  319  ;  Turkish,  2211 

Tnrtarv  Minor,  L45 

Tassilv  II,  282 

T.atii.  Ij2 

Ttturesium.  21 

Tauritt,  LIfl 

Tauris.   S«f  Tilbriz 

Tuygetu-i,  Uli 

Toh«de«,  the,  U. 

Tclieremisses,  521 

Tc'hcrkesacs  of  Caucasus,  551, 
005 

Tcliernajer,  Russian  general, 
ono 

Tohetchenzes.  605 
Tehuvashfs,  521 
Tebriz.    Sec  TJuiBIS 
Tcctc,  112 

Tednr<Ie.  Jacnues,  HI 
TelA  d'.Monzalttt.  40 
IVIec.  32Q 

To!ei)hanea  of  Phocwa,  4 
Telepncv,  Ivan    ( Obolenski j ) , 
510 

Telerig.    Sec  Ceriq 
T«'nies,  114 
Temesvar,  131 

ToinesviU,  107.  414;  Congress 

of,  212 
Tcnuiyi.   See  JCBIJ 


Tenuijin  (Cenghis  Khan),  4fii 
Tenedoa,  llil 

Tepelus.  See  Rasabab  the 
You.NOEB,  Voivod  of  Wal- 
lachia 

Tejilof,  RiUJtian  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 584. 
Terjan,  145 

Tcrlecki,  Cyryl,  547^  5ii 

Tcmstein, 

Terterids.  212 

TerA-el.  flOj  22a 

Tervings,  3211 

Teutonic  knights,  503 

Teutonic  order,  409,  492-494, 

490-499.  501.  504.  500.  521 
Teutons,  the,  11^  iM. 
Thales,  2,  Q 

Xhamar,  Kmir  of  Tarsfls.  37H 

Thamar,  queen  of  Georgia,  Iil3 

Tliamugaui,  12 

Thasos  Island,  Lfi2 

Thebes.  0.  55^  lOO,  103,  104, 

108.  128.  135.  143 
Theben  (Thessalian) ,  4fi 
TheUs.  .324 

Theids,  the  (river),  134 
Thelcpte.  12 
Theocritus,  23,  2i 
Theo<lora,  41,  12>  44,  70,  80,  9Q 
Theodora,  a  Khazar  princess, 
32D 

Theodora,  empress,  21 
Theodora,  the  Jewess.  Czarina 

of  Bulgaria,  aifi 
Theodore.  3111 
Theodore  II.  122 
Theodore  II  Lascaris.  100.  107 
Theodore  II  of  Misitlira.  122 
Theodore  of  Tarnus,  lil 
Theodoretort,  a  monk.  340 
Theoiloric,  02 

Theodoric,  the  Amalinn,  311 
Theodoric  Strabus.  211 
Theodorich,  233 
Theodorich  I,  king  of  the  West 

(Soths.  322,  323 
The<Hloroa  Angelos  of  Epirus, 

211 

Theodorii«  11  T.jifikaris,  em- 
peror of  Xitua,  '.ii'i 

Theodoros  of  Samos,  4 

Theodorus  of  Studion,  75,  SI 

Theodonis  II,  llfi 

Theodorus  Tyron,  3Q 

Thi-odosii.  the  reformer,  .140. 348 

Theo<losio|)ollH.  SA. 

Theo4loaioa  II,  Byzantine  em- 
peror, 221 

Thco<lo«iu8,  50,  70 

Theodosius  II.  33.  2iL  50.  05 

Tlieodosius  II,  Byzantine  em- 
peror, 222 

Theodulf,  112 

Tlieognost.  See  Peteb  or  ilos- 
cow 

Theophan.  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, 555.  557 
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Thco|)lianps,  43^  12,  llfi 
'riieophanes  (monk).  (19 
Theophano,  86,  87^  lOL  122 
'iheoplmno  (wife  of  Otto  II), 
ino 

Tlieophihis,  38.  40.  hi 
TIieophiliiH     ( Hy/Jintinc  vn\- 

pt  ror ) .  iiL  aai 

Tlii'opliiliif)  (eoiiKTor) .  48.  49. 

Theopliiliis  (monk),  liU 
Theopliolms,  Hi 
Tlu'OphrnstUH,  0.  2Q 
Thw)plirn»tiis  (pupil  of  Aris- 

totlo),  23 
Thcophylnctus.  8Q 
Tlieosophists,  fill 
Thernsin,  IM 
Thermia.  f'vtlmos,  IM 
ThermopvliP.  104,  I28j  ITCi  322 
Tlicssnlia.  224,  332 
Tlipssalinn,  fi 
Tlu'ssaliutiH.  the,  21 
TlM'.*.«ialf)nica,  .t.l.  47.  02.  05.  fifi, 

71.  83.  83.  SS.  8».  04.  t>G.  1)7. 

103,  108.  109.  111.  130.  132, 
l.-i3.  337.  339.  an 

Thcssalv.  22,  23,  48,  78,  94j  lOSj 

104.  ioo.  118.  128.  133t  H)6, 
198.  199.  330.  35i 

Tlievesti",  i2 

Thierscli,  Friedrich,  ISQ 

Tliietmar,  bi«>iop  of  Meresburg, 

472.  41U 
Thirty  year*'  war.  3fll 
Tlioma«i  Aquinafl,  St.,  HQ 
Thoman,  brother  of  C'onatan- 

titift  XI.  HQ 
Tliomas  of  Morea,  522 
Thomas  tho  Slav,  14 
Thomash,  Stcphnn.  King,  li2 
Thomn^Jievic,  .Stepliun,  142 
Thor.  n 

Tliorii.  .520 :  trenty  of.  504 
Thouniavan,  Garaliod.  217 
Thraw,  '28.  .32,  05.  12,  82,  97, 

100.  127-120.  273.  293.  321, 

:i24.  Wl^.  ■■VliK  33fl 
Thracia,  IM 
Thracian  cults,  1 
Thracians,  3,  220, 225, 272.282. 

211 

Tljraw-Plirygin.  I 
Tlira-iatiiunll,  31i 
Thucy.lido*.  0,  24^  44^  92^  112 
Thugut.  liili 
Thurn,  (Jrorgf  von,  571 
ThunVz  countv,  4112 
Thurz<>.  Alexius.  402,  4Qa 
ThurzT.  family,  4111 
Thurzf>  of  Bettelsdorf  family, 
jn.'» 

Thymbo  ( modem  Tshini ) ,  121 
Tilxerius,  45,  CD 
TilM'riuH  III,  fia 
Tiljorius  C'ii'.sar,  211 
Tichomir,  ('/.ar,  .337 
Ticinum,  411 


TitTermH,  Michal,  .311 

Tigranes  L  202.  2113 

Tiktin,  3al 

Tilsit,  112.  Ufi 

TiuKPus  of  Tauromcnium,  21 

Timislav,  2aa 

Timocans,  33Q 

Tiiiiur.  110.  117.  124.  131 

Timurtaish,  UiO,  Lill 

Tinftdi,  Sfba*tittn,  222 

Tino.H,  104,  Ui2 

Timch,  Khan,  33Z 

Ttrgovi^te,  351 

Ttr^v.  352 

Tirulfttos  the  Great  of  Armenia, 

Tirnovo,  kingdom  of,  32Q 
Tobol,  3211 
Tocco,  \Aa 
Toktti,  322 

Tokiilv,  Rnieridi,  lfl3j  322 

Toktu,  330. 

ToNtoi,  IVtcr  A.,  5S2 

Tomakovka.  5a2 

Tombazis,  J.,  177 

Tumicki  family,  S3(l 

Tumilenko,    C'on.Hark  Ataman, 

Tomoniitza,  the,  142 

Tomsk,  1IU4 

Top-hane,  L3fl 

Torontftl  county,  414 

Torontal.  llunK>iry,  340 

Torquemada.  \A& 

Torzuwfle,  the,  142 

'I'oscann,  4fi 

Toskans.  2 -20 

Toskish.  22Q 

Toti»  (Tata),  152 

Totonov,  Con^tnntine,  2^ 

Tott,  Franz,  122 

Toul.  m 

Toulon,  152 

Toulouse,  122 

ToumanientH,  125 

Toun«,  54,  C2 

Traehaniotoa,  571 

Trajan,  Roman  emperor.  354 

Truntuilpina,    principality  of, 

Transylvania.  LL  »5,  134i  ULL 
32o!  355.  358.  388.  380.  409- 
414.  492.  50L  5^ 

Trasimcne,  Lake,  lii 

Trdat  (Tiridatcs).  222 

Trdat  the  Great,  afi 

Trebizon.l.  93.  103.  13L  IM. 
141.  144.  ahh 

Trent,  Council  of.  523.  532 

Trentschin,  Matthias  of,  404 

Tr^ves,  it 

Tribonian,  39,  4a 

Tribunes,  the,  HI 

Triccala.  US 

Tricupist*.  US 

Tricvti'.  205.  315 

Trinitv.  the,  12 

Triple  Alliance,  122 


Tripoli*,  IM 

Tripolitana,  41 

TripolitsA,  109,  HI 

Trnovo,  347 ;  i-onstitution  of, 

.351.  352 
Trnowo,  10^ 
TroirJcaja  I^wra,  548 
Troizko■.*^ergievach,  522 
Trojan  war,  12 
Troki,  4M,  422 
Trophonius,  legend  of,  5 
Troppan,  170,  2M 
TroubadourH,  105 
Troyes,  04 
Tru'ljer.  rrimus,  HI 
Truovo.  13fl 
Tmikons,  the.  24 
Tscharnaprawarana,  15 
Tshamorlu,  L32 

Txhamtshian  ( Tscchomtsclian ) , 

Michael.  2M 
Tsheshme  battle,  522 
TshevHkin,  591 
IVhT  tKhl.  312 
Tshonik,  203 
Tubingen,  310,  311 
Tudor  Dutsov,  !i4 
Tugomirs.    Sec  IvaNEOS 
Tulln,  treaty  of,  331 
TOmfln  II,  Bev,  142 
Tundra,  the,  431 
Tundisha.  the  (river),  121 
Tuni.-*.  152^  121 
Turakhan,  133,  143 
Turakhan  (Vizier),  135 
Turco  Croatia,  282 
Turco-Greek  war,  the,  liS 
Turcomans,  the,  114,  12L  122, 

142 
Turin.  128 

•  Turk's  Carnival  Play."  m 
Turkestim,  12,  17^  54,  120^  1102 
Turkey,  114.  118,  120.  144.  147. 
153-  3UL  518,  528.  532,  542, 
544,  545,  54tL  iiM.  -llMx  -Md, 
500.  5i;2  507.  508.  575, 

57 1^.  r.^,').  580,  591.  590-5U9. 
6(il  -  liii.j ;  European,  121 ;  in 
Europe,  133 ;  partition  of, 
142 

Turkish  army,  m 
Turkish  bonds,  Iso,  IM 
Turkish  Empire,  the.  m,  110, 

131,  1.32.  139.  140.  141.  Sec 

also  OsuAN  Emi'IBE 
Turkish  language,  the,  114,  IIC. 

HI 

Turkish  literature.  122 
Turkish  poets,  142 
Turkish  railways,  12S 
Turkish  theatre  at  Stamboul, 
19.T 

Turkmanchai,  US.  221 
Turks,  34,  15,  4<L  sLL  91-04, 
lOH-112.  115.  120.  123.  127. 

Vl<,  12'.'.  i:!0.  131,  1.3.3- 1.30. 
13.S.  UI-143.  148-151.  153. 
325.  327,  346,  347,  350.  359. 
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3G0,  362^  3Mi  4IL    Sec  also 

OSMA.NS 

Turks  in  France,  1L2 
Turow,  district  of,  4iZ 
Turow  (Turv),  JJ 
Tvartko    (fordko),  Stephan, 

UH 
Tver,  aia 

Tvor,  prince  of,  ilM 
Tvrtko  I  Tvartko,  To-<Ao).200. 
2flQ 

Tyhomirs.    See  IVASKOS 
Tylos,  Q 
Tyre,  54,  IM 

Tyrnnn,  ilil :  University  of,  3111 
Tvsistratus.  2a. 
Tzachas.  Qi 
Tzakaloph,  Ath.,  US 
'["zitniwes,  81 
Tzimisoes,  John,  50^  2fil 
TzimisceB,  Jolin,  emperor,  450 
Tzurulon,  103^  121 
Tzympe,  Sill 


roALBicn.  23L  232 
Uglitch,  525,  fi2fi 

iKrians,  aHL  32L  320.  328^ 

334.  347.  :i7->.  511 
I'jivAr,  illL  Ui2 
Ukraine,   the,   52L  53L  ilM, 

548,  551-553.  555-505,  587^ 

588.  507 
I'ldin,  2m 

Ulemas,  165,  172,  177^  IM 

I'lfilu^,  bishop,  220. 

Ulrich,  count  of  Cilli.  325 

U I  rich  von  .lungingen,  501 

l  lrieU  of  Liolitt-nstein.  iiC 

Ulrieh  of  Ro)4enb<  rg.  201,  2112 

Ultzindur.  321 

IT  1  ugh  Muhmet,  515 

Ulysses,  I 

Umani,  602 

Uniar.  3311 

UniiirianR,  3 

Ungaunia,  401 

Ungnad,  Johann,  317 

Uniate  Armenians,  209 

Uniates,  550 

Unigurs.  327 

University  of  Athens,  211 

l'p«*ala,  liH 

Ural  mountains,  3211 

T'ral,  river.  517 

Ural  River.  Cossack  immigra- 
tion to,  502,  flfla 
T'rana.  Iii2 
Urart  (h)u.  2Q1 
I  rban  1  (Pope),  5M 
Urban  II  (Pope),  92,  QH 
Irlxan  IV  (Pope),  107^4111 
Url>an  V.  m 
Urban  VI.  252 
Urban  VIII,  21111 
I'reclie.  Origore,  -tOI 
UrhacI,  Matheviw,  83 


Urkhan,  114, 117,  121-123.  127, 

130 
Uros,  2ail 
Uroa  III,  2fll 
Uroi  IV,  2112 
Urquhtirt,  David,  fiM 
Ursus  Partiacus  (Doge),  82 
UskOb,  m 

Us[K'nHky.  Porphyriue,  15 
Ustadar,  the,  US 
Utigurea,  42 

l'tigur».    See  Utuhoubs 
Utissenich,  f  Jeorg,  3S8 
Utra(|uis(.s.  204.  iilij 
Uturgur.H.  .324.  225 
I  wjatvti.  iSJT 
Uxkllll.  489,  4fil 

U/beg.  an 

Uzbeg  Khan,  514 
Uzbegs,  the,  115 
Uzes,  ai 

Uzun  Hasan,  142.  1 45 

Vacabescus,  Jenflchi^,  2fi2 
Vaga,  42 

Vajda,  .lohann.  300 
Valandar  fortress,  378 
Valatbista.      See  H^LASITZA 

MOI'.NTAIN 

Valemir,  king  of  the  Pannonian 

(ioths,  324. 
A'alcHH,  U 

\'aK'ns,  emperor,  32,  aS 
\'alentinian,  IQ 
Vnlentinian  111.  33 
Valentinian   III,  Roman  cm- 

jieror.  'J22 
Valet  te.  .lean  PariBot  de  la,  153 
\  alide  IIAn.  LiD 
V'alidc    Kassamu  Mahpeiker, 

L51i 

Valois,  the,  52fl 
\'h1|>o,  L52 

\'alvasov  of  Camiola.  310 

\'amb^ri-,  Herm.,  327,  315 

Van-Thu.Hpa,  202 

Vandals,  the.  ^S^  M.  41 

Varagi  ( Varangi ) ,  the,  II 

VAr.'igian  Way,  447 

Varangians,  111 

N'aramtin,  31Li 

\  ar<lar,  the.  QiL  333 

Varna.  LLL  UJ^  3^  oMi  555  ; 

battle  of,  ,357,  .3H5a  All 
Varna  (Warna),  1  1 1 ,  LIA 
\'aaa,  house  of,  52ii 
Vasap,  134 

N'asili  Schujskij,  patriarch  of 

Moiwow,  520 
Vasilij,  aia.   See  also  IVAX  HI 
Vasilij  II  (Vasilijetvitch),  515 
VaHilij  III.  512 
\  a.«ilij  IV  Tvanovitch.  551 
Va?<ilij,  «on  of  Ivan  III,  52S 
N'a»ilij     Va*ilje\vitch,  grand 

duke,  ullfl 
Va*(s)ilij  1  (Dmitrijcvitch), 

515 


Vassilij  Dmitrijeviteh,  grand 
duke  of  ]kloscow,  5115 

Vassiiiko,  41111 

Vassilko  of  Prtemysl,  4511 

Va.'wiltschikov.  Alexander,  5B1 

Vaasily  Shusky,  (.'zar  of  Rus- 
sia, 548 

Vassos,  mil 

Vasvftr,  102 

Va."*ylo,  bishop  of  Sereth,  5QQ 
Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicsra,  342 
VatatzeK,  .loliannea  Duka»,  By- 
zantine emperor,  342 
Vatha,  320 
Vatican,  the,  147 
Vazov,  Ivan,  350 
Vefasadey  141 
Veg,  the,  442 
Veii,  aiege  of.  Ifl 
Velbuid,  battle  of,  215^  3511 
Veligo8ti.  Iil4 
Vend  in,  J.  J.,  190 
Veneti,  212 
Venetia,  411 

Venetian  continent,  the,  lifi 
Voneti)m«,  the,  82,  08,  on,  103, 

100.  107,  109.  110.  110.  120. 

129-133.  135-137,  139.  145. 

148.  150.  151,  38(L3ai 
Venice,  73^  82.  &L  92.  95.  96. 

aa.  IMi  HLL  iM.  108,  112, 

121.  120,  128,  I'M)  131. 

138.  140.  141.  LLL  HlL  148, 

1.52.  153,  310.  383.  384.  483. 

518 

Venieri,  the,  1114 

\'eniero,  Jacopo,  1 37 

Venus  of  Milo.  the,  22 

\>rbr'K-zi.  Stephan,  Palatine,  3&I 

Vi-rdun.  152,  232 

Verger  io,  Pietro  Paolo,  317 

X'erkovi^,  350 

Vermada,  Hfl 

Verona,  41L  54,  323 

\'erona  Congress, 

Vespa.sian,  211 

Veterani,  General,  413 

V<;zelav,  1112 

Vezir.the  (Chiliarch),  Ifl 

Viari.  the.  IM 

Vicenza,  40,  148 

Vienna,  150,  Uil,  103,  400^  529. 

570.  59L  202 
Vienna  treaty.  245 
ViennaNeu."<tadt,    LU;  battle 

of,  afii 
Vienne,  54 
Vigila.s,  322 
Vijulici,  218 
Vikings,  Norman.  32^ 
Vikings  in  Russia,  447 
Vilagos,  184 
Vilen.  2ia 

Vincentius,  bi.shop  of  Cracow 

(Kadlubek).  4IH 
Vinithariui*.   Seo  VlTillMlB 
Vinodol.  3111 
VirgiliuB,  283 
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Vispgrad,  iM 

Vistiiiu,  the,  L         river,  504^ 

"Vita  Nuova"  (Dante's),  113 

Vitalinn,  30,  33 

Vita  lis.  2fi3 

Vit6z,  John,  3M 

Vitozovic,  Paul,  31 1 

Vithimir,  king  of  the  Eastern 

Goths,  32D 
Vlachs,  Black,  353 
Vlad.    See  Layko,  Voivod  of 

Wnlhichia 
Vlad  Tcpea,  Voivod  of  W'alla- 

chia.  3M 
Vlad  II,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

357 

Vlad  IV,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

357.  3aS 
Vlad  V,  the  monk,  Voivod  of 

Hungarian  Wallachia,  358 
Vladiife.    Soe  VlIdut,  Voivod 

of  Wallachia 
Vladimir,  IL  152,  SIS 
Vladimir  11.  5113 
Vladimir,  Khan,  331 
Vladinur  Mononiach,  400.  477 
Vladimir,  town.  433^  4«3^  467, 

513,  SI5:  captured,  405 
Vladislav,  .527.   Sw  Ladislaus 

II,  king  of  Hungarj- 
Vladislav, son  of  Sigiamund  III, 

526 

Vladislav  I  and  III,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  384, 
387 

Vladislav  II,  239^  265^  411 
Vladislav  II,  grand  duke  of 

Cracow,  47fi 
Vladislav  II,  king  of  Bohemia, 

all 

Vladislav  II.  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  380,  3fll 

Vladislav  II  .Jagellon,  king  of 
Poland,  3<>4 

Vladislav  II  .Jagiello,  400.  498- 
503.  50l>,  508,  514.  532.  533, 

Vladislav  III,  503,  501 
Vladislav  III,  king  of  Hungarv, 
405 

Vladislav  III,  king  of  Poland, 
500 

Vladislav  III  Laskonogi,  477, 
478 

Vladislav  IV.  U3 
Vladislav  H«'rmiinn.  475 
Vladislav  of  Opplcn,  400.  501 
Vladislav  .lagfllo  II,  king  of 
Poland, 

Vladislav  Lasknonogi.  470.  480 

Vladislav  Lokictek,  480,  481, 
48(i.  408 

Vladislav  Lokictek,  king  of  Po- 
land, lai 

Vladislav  Odonicz,  4M 

VlAdnt,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 
3511 

vol,,  v.- -12 


Vlaico.    See  Layko,  Voivod  of 

Wallachia 
\nalamir,  iM 
VlaSiif,  Matija,  211 
Vlkan.  Sen  ian  prince,  333 
VIkasin.   See  Wukasiiin 
Vodnic,  Valentin,  31ii 
VoguU,  32Gj  all 
Voinikov,  Dobrjo  Popov,  2iil 
Voischelk.  423 

Voitech  or  Voiciech.  See  Adal- 

BKBT 

Voival,  the,  422 
Voivoda,  Inje,  HI 
Vojdvllo,  iM 
Vojschelk,  iM 

Volga,  the,  32^  85,  22L  326. 
5l8,  521 ;  Cossack  immigra- 
tion to, 

Volhvnia,  462.  480i  48L  Mii 
.505,  500,  .540i  M^.  5M 

Volkan.  See  Vlkan,  Servian 
prince 

Volkmer.  L.,  313 

Volpe  (Giambrtttista  della), 
511 

Voltaire.  585,  580,  589,  521 
Vorobjovo,  520 
Vor«mmarty,  ^lioli.,  32fi 
Vorskla,  river,  5115 
Vot»i-Evangrliariiim  of  Niedcr- 

milnstcr,  121 
Votiaks,  521 
Vranas.  Thewlore,  123 
Vse^'oloshkij,  515 
Vuk  Brankovid.  2M 
Vukan  (Vlk),  222 
VukaJin.  223 
Vukasovi?,  QM 
Vulcanius,  Bonavcntura,  410 
Vyatka,  city,  511 

WAn.ioEi.f>TKS,  the,  132 
Wagi-ndrdssol.  iQl 
Wahhabitos.  108,  17L  119 
Waitzen.  321 

Wajk.   Soc  Stepiian  L  king  of 

Hungary 
Walarchapat.  .52 
Waldcmar,  prince  of  Denmark, 

m. 

Waldcmnr  L  king  of  Denmark, 
477.  421 

Waldomar  II,  531 

Waldcnsians,  02 

Waltlhrtuser.  Conrad,  253 

Wallachia.  IIL  85,  120^  130.  Hii 
143.  150,  170,  172.  174.  1S4, 
185.  332,  342.  355.  302.  WT, 
528,  .557.  558,  .2«1L  523.  ^M, 
MT-t^UT;  Groat.  04j  Major, 
350 :  Elinor.  312.  350^  3112 

Wallachians.  52.  04j  -IL  Mi, 
148,  151.  335,  338,  355 

Wallachians,  Kutzo,  351 

Wallcnrod,  grand  master  of, 

rm 

Wallenstcin.  IM 


Warsaw,    474,    503;  Grand 

Duchy  of.  570 
Warsaw  Convention,  51{iS 
Warsaw  rovol  elections,  543 
Warthe.  the,  4Iil 
Watteau,  24 
We?e.  the,  403 
Wchlau  treaty.  5113 
Weich,  Conrad.  HI 
Weiss.  Michael,  412 
Weissenburg,   142.   150,  300; 

Church  of,  41il 
Wclesifi,  2Ili 
Wclona,  421 

Wends,  the.  HO,  47L  422 

Wenelin.   See  Huca,  Jurii  J. 

Wenzel,  252,  2511 

Wenzel  ( Wenceslaus),  23fl 

Wenzel,  emperor,  521 

Wrnzel,  St.,  414 

Wenzel  L  iil 

Wen/x-l  11.  24(i,  lil 

Wenzel  11,  king  of  Bohemia, 

382,  481.  482.  507 
Wenzel  III.  247 
Weranshehr,  22 
WcsseK'nyi,  Franz,  322 
Wesses,  77 
Westphalia,  03,  122 
Wcttin,  house  of,  522 
Wczclin,  321 
White  Russia.  522 
White  Sea,  GUI 
Whitworth.  Sir  Charles,  522 
Wichman.  the  Saxon  count.  470 
Wiclif.  .lohn,  255,  252 
Widdin,  130,  313 
Widdin  fortress.  331 
Wied,  Autxu,  publisher,  512 
Wieliz,  511 
Wielun,  532 
Wiener,  L.,  Hi! 
Wieselburg,  400 
Wig.jnd.  commander  of  Ragint 

(Kaginta),  VJ*'.  Ilia 
Wilhclm,  duke  of  ikivaria,  1511 
Wilhelm  von  Filrstenberg,  534 
Wilkomierz,  522 
William,  duke  of  Austria,  497. 

408,  522 
William  of   Champlittc,  103. 

104 

William  of  Pavia.  22 
William  of  Prussia,  531 
William    of    Rnbruquis,  the 

Franciscan.  42S 
William  of  Villehardouin.  123 
William  Ij  elector  of  Hess©" 

321 

Willoughbv,  Sir  Hugh.  511 
Wilna,  404-400,  505^  §00^  521 
Wilna  Province.  545,  557,  51i3 
Wimpheling,  .Jakob,  143 
Winekelniann,  112 
Windish  language.  312 
Winds.    See  Wkxds 
Winrich  von  Kniprodc,  grand 
master,  425 
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Winz,  411 
VVis1»y,  AM 

VVishioviecki  fomily,  543,  540, 

Wianioveckl,  Joremiaa,  Polish 

Voivod.  rijO-oSa,  5M 
WisniowHjki,  Micliael,  king  of 

Polanil,  rjMj.  "«4-50(] 
Wisniowiwki,   Michael  Kori- 

but,  1112 
Witebsk,  404^00 
Within.    Sw  Gedtuin 
Withold,  5M 

WitoUl,  490^  SOL  SMi  507-500. 

VVitohl  WiKinicl,  4M 
Wittclsbnib,  145. 
Wittenberg  rnivcrsity,  521 
Witttko,  4111 

Wlwlialaiis  IV  Sipismund.  543^ 

544,  548.  MiL  ^ 
Wladislaw  III.  134.  1^ 
Wolownko,  Iwnn,  551 

Wolf,  .loll,  dir.,  aaa 

Woronzov-Dashhov,  Catherine 
Honmnuvna,    princt-sti,  585. 

Wratislav,  235 
Wratislav  II,  238=  23^ 
Wukan.    See  Vlka.n,  Scn'ian 

prince 
Wukashin.  341 
Wilrtt  niliorg.  UH 
Wyhovskij,  Coswjck  chieftain, 

'n(i3 

Wysz,  Peter,  5112 

XEMA  ScIIESTOV,  22si 

Xenophanos.  3. 
Xenophon,  2i 

Xenophon'rt  "  Anabasis,"  IH 
Xerxes,  135,  l:!7,  143 

Yahia,  lil 

Yaknb  of  Kerniian,  1211 
Yakub  liofr  of  Kasligar,  QQG 
Yakutsk,  l!M 


Yarkand,  II 

Yasa,  the,  IM 

YatvingB,  the,  42& 

Yenisei,  the,  12U 

Yeadigerd  1 II,  54 

Young  Turkish  party,  179.  191. 

193.  1S>7,  200,  22fi 
YpsilanTw7afi2 

Yp»iianti8,  Alexander,  174,  115 
Y|>Hilantis,  Koastantine,  174, 

ZABEHnAN',  42,  324 
Zaecaria  of^Achaia,  132 
Zacharias,  Zupan,  3X1 
Zachhimians.  222. 
ZHovnthus.  »7^  133 
Zapjra,  322 
Za^orci,  329  , 
Zagoria.  331 
Zahra,  52 

Zakonik  of  Dusan,  311 

Zamoiski,  Jan,  3<itf 

Zaniojski,  general.  544,  540,  fiti4 

Zamojski,  Jan,  iiM 

ZamoHC.  5(>0 

Zante.  1Q3.  IM.  HI 

Zrtpola,  IMi  152 

Ziljwlya,  John,  count  of  Zips, 

im" 

Zar  Si^man,  128 
Zara,  OH 

Zara  Veeehia,  2M 
Zatov,  53fl 

Zavichost.  battle  of  1205,  402 
Zbign^w  Olesnicki,  bishop  of 

f'raeow,  5Q1 
Zbi;;niov.    See  Sniaxlv 
ZlKirov  battle.  5M 
Zlwrovski  family,  533 
Zbvnek.  2511 
ZoiK-n,  4M 

Zebr/ydovski.  Er.  Andr.,  bishop 

»)f  Cracow,  531 
Zebrjr\dovski  rebellion,  54S 
ZeTneb,  141 
Zeitiin,  IMi  215 


Zeituniots,  25 

Zemarchus,  45 

Zemstvo,  525 

Zengg  Uskokcs,  KiQ 

Zeno,  emperor,  33,  liiL  30,  02, 

327 
Zeno  L  45 
Zenobio,  42 

Zenta,  160j  30Ci  battle  of,  3fl2 

Zepenkov,  35(1 

Zeta,  2115 

Zeta  (CcU),2ai 

Zeus,  I 

Zeuxippus,  41 

Zia.  Bev.  m  IM 

Zia  (Ceos),  IM 

Zingirs,  354 

Ziemko,  prince  of  lIasovia,49L 
Am 

Ziemko  of  Masovia,  502 
Zingars.     See  WallacHIAKS, 

KlTZO 

Zinkeisen,  154 
Zipa,  ML  4in-407 
i^ips  district,  iili 
Zivkov,  0., 
Zizka,  251L  ^iiiil 
Zlataric,  Dinko,  3111 
Zlatitza.  134 
Znies,  5mi 

Zniez,  the  eternal  fire,  432 

Zoe.  H!L  an 

Z<ti',  Princess  of,  LLt 

Zois,  Siegtiiund  von,  318 

Zopyrus.  la 

Zrinyi,  L53 

Zrinvi,  (Jcorg,  IM 

ZrinVi,  Xikolans.  3£1L 

Zrinvi,  Peter.  3IL  322 

Zsit  va-Torok  ( Sitva-torok) ,  15C. 

^  158i  treaty  of,  a2ft 

^upa,  211 

Zupanates,  2&1 

^iipans.  281^  231 

Zupas,  443 

Zuravna,  IS2 
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